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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  MATTERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST 


Monthly  Summary 

T  NDUSTRIAL  employment  in  Canada  at 
the  beginning  of  June  showed  a  further 
pronounced  gain,  resulting  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  situation  than  in  any  other  recorded 
month.  This  statement  is  based  on  returns 
tabulated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  from  6.752  firms,  each  employing  a 
minimum  of  15  persons,  the  firms  being 
representative  of  all  industries  except  agri¬ 
culture,  fishing,  hunting  and  highly  specialized 
business.  These  firms  had  1.046,756  employees 
on  June  1,  as  compared  with  093,253  on  May 
1.  The  index  of  emplo3Tment  (with  the 
average  for  the  calendar  year  1926  as  the 
base  equal  to  100)  stood  at  122-4  on  June  1, 
as  compared  with  116-2  on  May  1,  1929,  and 
with  113-8,  107-2,  102-2,  95-6,  96-4,  98-5,  90-3 
and  87-7,  on  June  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925, 
1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively.  At 
the  beginning  of  June,  1929,  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  percentage  reported  by  local  trade  unions 
was  4-0  contrasted  with  percentages  of  5-5 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  3-7  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  1928.  The  percentage  for 
June  was  based  on  the  returns  tabulated  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  from  1,642  labour 
organizations,  covering  a  membership  of 
193,787  persons. 

Reports  received  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showed  that  the  number 
of  daily  placements  in  May  was  practically 
unchanged  from  that  in  the  previous  month, 
but  was  somewhat  'below  the  corresponding 
average  for  May,  1928.  Placements  in  farm¬ 
ing  were  fewer,  increases  being  shown  in  the 
industrial  groups. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  budget 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $10.92  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  as  compared  with  $10.94 
for  May;  $10.73  for  June,  1928;  $10.86  for 

June,  1927;  $11.06  for  June,  1926;  $10.44  for 

June,  1925;  $9.86  for  June,  1924;  $10.23  for 

June,  1923;  $10.18  for  June,  1922;  $11.16  for 

June,  1921 ;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ; 
$12.79  for  June,  1918;  and  $7.49  for  June, 
1914.  In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number 
calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
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Statistics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100, 
was  92-6  for  June,  as  compared  with  92-4 
fo>r  May,  97.1  for  June,  1928;  98.9  for  June, 
1927;  and  ICO1. 2  for  June,  1926. 

The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  Canada  in  June  was  much 
less  than  during  May,  and  was  also  less  than 
in  June  last  year.  Fifteen  disputes  were  in 
existence  during  the  month,  involving  647 
workpeople  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of 
6,625  working  days.  Corresponding  figures  for 
May,  1929,  were  24  disputes,  5,054  workpeople 
and  39,590  working  days;  and  for  June,  1928, 
21  disputes  4,027  workpeople,  and  25,336  work¬ 
ing  days. 


During  the  month  of  June 
Industrial  the  Department  receive 

Disputes  reports  from  two  Boards  of 

Investigation  Conciliation  and  Investiga- 

Act.  tion  in  connection,  respec¬ 

tively  with  disputes  involv¬ 
ing  the  telegraphers  employed  by  the  Canadian 
Marconi  Company,  Limited,  and  certain 
employees  of  shipbuilding  firms  in  Vancouver. 
A  further  report  was  received  from  a  Board 
appointed  in  1927  in  a  dispute  in  the  Angus 
carshops,  Montreal,  interpreting  one  of  the 
paragraphs  in  its  original  report.  Four  new 
applications  for  the  establishment  of  Boards 
were  received  during  the  month.  A  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  under  the  act 
during  the  month  is  given  on  page  712. 


An  account  of  the  proceed- 
Twelfth  ings  of  the  Twelfth  Inter- 

International  national  Labour  Conference 

Labour  at  Geneva,  which  concluded 

Conference  on  June  21,  is  given  on 

another  page  of  this  issue. 
The  president  of  the  Conference  was  Dr. 
Brauns,  former  German  minister  of  labour, 
who  contributed  an  interesting  address  on 
recent  industrial  tendencies,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  conditions  existing  in  Europe.  The 
main  subjects  considered  at  the  conference 
were  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents; 
the  protection  of  workers  employed  in  loading 
or  unloading  ships;  the  hours  of  work  of 
salaried  employees;  the  causes  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  specified  industries;  and  the  problem 
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of  forced  and  indentured  labour  in  certain 
states  or  dependencies. 

Proclamation  of  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act  of  Al¬ 
berta,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  outlined  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue, 
is  likely  to  be  made  on 
August  1,  and  the  first  cheques  to  pensioners 
will  be  mailed  towards  the  end  of  the  same 
month.  All  the  provinces  of  Canada  from 
Manitoba  to  the  Pacific  coast  will  then  have 
the  Dominion-provincial  pension  system  in 
operation.  Ontario  will  be  added  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1,  as  announced  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  page  579.  The  regulations 
under  the  Ontario  Act  are  given  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

A  new  feature  in  the  administration  of  old 
age  pensions  is  being  introduced  in  Alberta 
in  the  form  of  -an  Advisory  Board,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Justice  J.  D.  Hyndman  of  the  appel¬ 
late  division,  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta;  El¬ 
mer  E.  Roper,  secretary  of  the  Alberta  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labour,  representing  labour,  and 
Edward  Rinchbeck,  Spruce  Grove,  represent¬ 
ing  municipal  districts.  The  Advisory  Board 
will  be  called'  together  at  intervals  and  to  it 
will  be  submitted  any  doubtful  cases  for  dis¬ 
posal.  No  such  body  exists  in  any  other 
province,  and  the  Alberta  Board  is  considered 
in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  that  will  add 
little  to  the  cost  of  administration.  The  Al¬ 
berta  Act  will  be  administered  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board. 

The  Canadian  Postmasters’ 
Canadian  Association,  at  a  meeting 

Postmasters  and  .held  at  Ottawa  in  June, 
Government  adopted  a  resolution  pro- 

Annuities  posing  the  establishment  of 

a  form  of  superannuation 
under  which  postmasters  and  assistant  post¬ 
masters  in  commission  offices  throughout 
Canada  would  be  given  assistance  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Canadian  Government  Annuities  to 
provide  for  their  old  age.  At  present,  post¬ 
masters  in  commission  branch  offices  are  not 
eligible,  like  other  civil  servants  to  contribute 
to  the  Civil  Service  Superannuation  Fund  by 
the  deduction  of  5  per  cent  of  their  salary. 
As  the  revenue  of  a  postmaster  is  not  fixed, 
but  depends  on  the  total  sale  of  stamps  at  his 
office,  which  varies  from  time  to  time,  such 
a  contribution  of  a  fixed  percentage  is  impos¬ 
sible.  The  postmasters  therefore  ask  for 
themselves  and  their  assistants  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  pay  half  the  cost  of  an '  annuity  to 
provide  not  more  than  $500  annually  for  post¬ 
masters  and  $300  for  assistant  postmasters. 


The  call  for  the  forty-fifth 
Coming  convention  of  the  Trades 

Convention  of  and  Labour  Congress  of 

Trades  and  Canada  has  been  issued  by 

Labour  Congress  the  executive  council  of  the 
of  Canada  Congress.  The  meeting  is 

to  be  held  in  Saint  John, 
N.B.,  commencing  Monday,  August  26,  1929. 
The  call  states  that  “  Only  on  two  previous 
occasions  has  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada  met  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces,  namely  at  Halifax,  N.S.  (1908)  and 
Saint  John,  N.B.  (1914).  Every  effort  should 
therefore  be  put  forth  to  make  the  present 
convention  truly  representative  of  the  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  entire  Dominion  in  order 
that  the  policies  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
as  represented  by  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada,  may  become  better  known 
and  understood  in  this  eastern  section  of  the 
Dominion.  The  splendid  progress  made  on 
the  industrial  field  in  all  parts  of  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  should  reflect  itself  in  a 
determined  endeavour  on  the  part  of  the 
organized  workers  to  secure  progressive  legis¬ 
lation  which  will  protect  established  standards 
of  living,  and  provide  relief  when  unemployed 
or  incapacitated  by  sickness,  accident  or  old 
age.  The  opportunity  which  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada  affords  to  make  known  labour’s 
views  on  these  and  other  equally  important 
questions  is  one  that  every  Canadian  worker 
should  seek  to  take  advantage  of  by  having 
the  organization  of  which  he  is  a  member 
send  its  full  quota  of  delegates  to  this  con¬ 
vention.” 

The  Temiskamiing  and 
Holidays  with  Northern  Ontario  Railway 

Pay  1  or  Commission  announced 

T.  and  N.O.  early  in  July  that  an  ar- 

Railway  ramgement  had  been  com¬ 

pleted  by  which  the  Sys¬ 
tem  Federated  Trades  (District  30),  the  mens 
trade  union  organization,  which  includes  the 
shopmen,  would  have  cue  week’s  holidays 

wiiih  pay  each  year.  This  plan  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  direct  negotiations  between  the  man- 
aigemerut  arud  tdie  la>bour  union. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  a  similar  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made  last  year  for  the  benefit  of 
the  shopmen  coming  under  the  union-man¬ 
agement  co-operative  program  on  the  system 
fines  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Labour  Gazette,  June,  1928,  page  563). 
Some  Canadian  examples  of  “holidays  with 
pay  ’’were  given  in  the  (Labour  Gazette  April 
1925,  page  334.)  ’  1  ’ 
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The  text  of  an  important 
Non-union  decision,  by  Mtt’.  Justice 

members  and  Dysart  in  the  Count  of 

seniority  rights  King’s  Bench  at  Winnipeg, 

in  the  case  Young  versus 

Canadian  Northern  Railway  Company,  is 
given  in  full  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 
The  decision  establishes  that  where  a  col¬ 
lective  agreement  has  been  concluded  between 
a  union  of  employees  and  an  employer,  a 
workman  who  cannot  prove  that  be  was  a 
party,  through  representation,  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  has  no  rights  or  standing  under  the 
agreement.  This  principle  may  be  applied 
even  although  the  agreement  in  question 
states  that  it  is  made  on  behalf  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  in  general,  and  although  the  em¬ 
ployer  in  signing  it  intended  that  it  should 
apply  to  all  employees.  Moreover,  since  the 
subject  matter  of  such  an  agreement,  that  is, 
rates  of  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  la¬ 
bour,  is  not  property,  the  non-member  can¬ 
not  claim  that  the  agreement  created  any 
benefit  for  him  which  be  can  enforce  ns  a 
trust. 

On  the  plea  of  the  plaintiff  that  his  claim 
should  be  allowed  on  the  ground  that  the 
custom  wias  to  recognize  the  standing  of  non- 
members,  the  judgment  ruled  that  a  custom 
cannct  be  read  into  a  written  contract  of 
service  unless  it  is  so  universal  that  no  work¬ 
man  could  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
sendee  without  considering  such  a  custom  as 
a  part  of  the  contract  of  agreement.  The 
plaintiff  in  this  case  was  a  member  of  the 
One  Big  Union,  and  the  agreement  with  the 
Railway  Company  was  made  by  Division  4 
(Railway  Employees’  Department),  American 
Federation  of  Labour. 

The  British  Columbia 
Workmen’6  Compensation 
Board  recently  adopted  the 
plan  of  utilizing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  boileT  and  elec¬ 
trical  energy  inspectors  in 
connection  with  their  work  of  accident  pre¬ 
vention.  This  additional  inspection  service 
has  been  found  to  give  promise  of  beneficial 
results. 

On  the  general  subject  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion  the  Board’s  annual  report  points  out  that 
“  the  prevention  of  accidents  improves  morale, 
decreases  labour  turnover,  and  saves  compen¬ 
sation  cost.  The  actual  compensation  paid 
does  not  cover  the  full  cost  of  an  accident. 
The  employer  bears  the  cost  of  the  loss  of 
time  due  to  disorgani zation  which  follows  an 
accident.  There  is  delay  in  retraining  afresh 
a  new  man  to  the  point  of  efficiency  attained 
by  the  regular  workman.  Labour  turnover  is 


•costly.  Recruiting  and  retraining  runs  into 
substantial  cost  every  year.  The  physical 
suffering  to  the  workman  and  reduced  income 
during  a  period  of  lay-off  due  to  an  accident 
are  evidence  enoingh  that  accidents  are  some¬ 
thing  which  employer  and  workman  alike 
should  join  in  eliminating  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible.  The  most  effective  educational  cam¬ 
paigns  in  this  field  are  sponsored  and  carried 
through  jointly  by  committees  of  the  man¬ 
agement  and  workmen  co-operating  and  co¬ 
ordinating  the  diversified  efforts  of  those  striv¬ 
ing  for  greater  safety  in  industry.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  1928  is 
outlined  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  importance  of  the  study 
of  industrial  hygiene  was 
emphasized  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association,  held  at 
Montreal  in  June.  Dr. 
Wade  Wright,  assistant  medical  director  of 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
New  York,  spoke  of  the  value  of  this  branch 
of  research  in  Canada,  which  is  now  becoming 
one  of  the  leading  industrial  countries  of  the 
world.  He  suggested  that  industrial  hygiene 
should  be  part  of  the  routine  of  every  physi¬ 
cian.  “It  is  not  a  thing  by  itself,”  he  said, 
“but  an  avenue  of  approach  to  a  proper  grasp 
of  the  conditions  of  health  prevalent  amongst 
a  large  part  of  the  population.  It  helps  to  find 
the  proper  job  for  the  man,  and  enlarges  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  his  life  as  well  as  its 
length.  Canada,  with  her  fast-growing  indus¬ 
trial  population,  is  facing  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  new  social  order,  and  through  proper 
attention  to  industrial  hygiene,  Canadian  work¬ 
ers  will  be  assured  of  proper  physical  care.” 

Dr.  Wright  declared  that  the  span  of  life 
of  the  average  worker  outside  the  industrial 
field  is  49  years,  while  that  of  the  industrial 
worker  is  only  42  years.  It  has  been  found 
that  tin-miners,  grinders,  slate  masons,  and 
pottery  workers,  suffer  more  than  any  other 
class  from  respiratory  tuberculosis,  and  that  in 
industry  as  a  whole  there  is  twice  as  great  a 
loss  of  time  from  rheumatism  beyond  a  period 
of  six  months,  as  there  is  from  respiratory 
tuberculosis.  Loss  from  appendicitis  is  almost 
as  great  as  from  tuberculosis. 

It  may  be  noted  that  District  26  United 
Aline  Workers  of  America,  at  their  recent  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Glasgow,  Nova  Scotia,  asked 
the  municipalities  of  Cape  Breton  to  take 
steps  to  build  a  sanitorium  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis,  to  be  jointly  built  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  municipalities  and  the  provin¬ 
cial  government. 
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Reference  was  made  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  (page  5S5)  to  a  pro¬ 
posal  emanaitiiing  from  the 
Building  Trades  Employers’ 
Association  that  safety 
specifications  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  construction  contracts.  This  pro¬ 
posal  receives  support  in  an  article  in  the 
Monthly  Labour  Review,  by  Dr.  Ethelibert 
Stewart,  United  States  Commissioner  of  La¬ 
bour  Statistics.  Dr.  Stewart  says: — 


Proposal  to 
include  safety 
codes  in 
industrial 
agreements 


“It  is  here  proposed  that  the  recognized  na¬ 
tional  or  local  safety  codes,  where  there  are 
such,  be  written  into  every  collective  wage 
agreement  as  a  part  of  the  wage  contract. 
Where  there  is  no  national  or  local  safety 
code,  then  a  safety  code  which  shall  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  employer  or  employers’  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  employees  or  the  employees’ 
associations  shall  be  developed  and  written  into 
the  contract.  This  accomplished,  the  plea  of 
ignorance  cannot  be  made.  Carelessness  be¬ 
comes  a  direct  violation  of  the  contract  and 
can  be  handled  as  such. 

“This  is  just  as  applicable  to  company-union 
agreements  as  it  is  to  trade-union  agreements; 
and  where  there  is  no  agreement  at  all.  the 
courts  would  probably  for  the  most  part 
hold  that  such  agreements  written  into  trade- 
union  and  company-union  agreements  were 
indicative  of  the  established  custom  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  were  binding  upon  employers  and 
workmen  whether  or  not  there  was  any  agree¬ 
ment . 


“It  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  for  the  StaG 
to  print  and  issue  free  a  sufficient  number  of 
copies  of  any  code,  to  be  made  a  part  of 
individual  contracts,  than  it  would  be  to  en¬ 
act  a  State  law  with  the  attendant  legisla¬ 
tive  expense.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  monopolistic 
State  fund  compensation  States  to  issue  these 
codes  in  sufficient  numbers  than  it  would  be 
to  pay  the  compensation  cost  of  accidents. 
Besides,  some  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  the 
question  of  cheapness  when  it  comes  to  un¬ 
necessary  killing  and  maintaining  of  human 
beings. 

“Once  the  writing  of  safety  codes  into  col¬ 
lective  agreements  and  building  contracts  be¬ 
comes  a  common  practice,  the  courts  will 
gradually  drift  into  an  attitude  that  where 
this  is  neglected  such  neglect  is  deliberate, 
and  the  parties  guilty  of  such  neglect,  whether 
they  are  associations  of  employers  or  national 
or  local  trade-nions,  establishments  or  com¬ 
pany  unions,  or  wyhat  not,  are  on  the  face  of 
things  unusually  and  culpably  negligent  as 
to  the  common  prevailing  safety  practices.” 


During  June  the  Govern- 
Ontario  ment  of  Ontario  appointed 

Welfare  a  “  welfare  ”  commission  to 

Commission  make  an  inquiry  into  cer¬ 

tain  problems  that  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  various  social  laws 
enacted  in  the  province  in  recent  years  which 
require  to  be  correlated  and  organized.  The 
survey  will  include  the  provincial  mental  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  public  general  hospitals  and 
the  various  juvenile  welfare  organizations.  It 
also  embraces  an  inquiry  into  the  problem 
of  handling  .the  unfortunate  “below  par’’ 
mental  cases,  particularly  the  younger  ele¬ 
ment  such  as  will  admit  of  some  form  of  edu¬ 
cation  or  training,  and  such  question  as  the 
training  of  nurses  for  occupational  therapy,  as 
well  as  the  wider  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  nursing  profession  to  various  hospitals 
and  publis  institutions. 

The  fifth  annual  report 
of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Labour  describes  the 
arrangements  for  training 
the  unemployed  that  were 
in  operation  during  1928. 
The  Ministry’s  scheme  for  the  training  of 
young  unemployed  men  provides  for  two 
kinds  of  training:  one  for  giving  those  who 
desire  to  settle  in  the  Dominions  preliminary 
training  in  the  rudiments  of  farm  work ;  the 
other  for  improving  the  employability  of  men 
seeking  industrial  work  in  this  country. 

The  two  original  farm  training  centres — at 
Claydon,  in  Suffolk,  and  at  Brandon,  in 
Norfolk — have  accommodation  for  250  men 
each  for  oversea  settlement,  besides  50  places 
each  for  men  in  training  for  home  employ¬ 
ment.  The  normal  training  course  at  both 
centres  for  oversea  employment  is  now  one 
of  twelve  weeks.  In  addition  two  training 
camps  under  canvas  were  improvised  in  May, 
each  with  accommodation  for  200  men,  where 
the  men  were  taught  milking  and  ploughing 
and  were  given  practice  in  felling  timber, 
grubbing  roots,  and  clearing  land. 

The  total  number  of  men  who  went  over¬ 
sea  in  1928  after  a  course  of  training  at  one 
of  the  Ministry’s  farm  centres  was  1,031  to 
Australia,  and  999  to  Canada.  The  total 
numbers  who  have  passed  through  the  centres 
at  Claydon  and  at  Brandon  (including  the 
two  camps)  since  they  were  opened  in 
November,  1925,  and  February,  1926,  respec¬ 
tively,  up  to  the  end  of  1928  were  1.791  (at 
Claydon)  and  2,077  (at  Brandon),  of  whom 
1,481  amd  1,973  respectively,  went  overseas 
after  training. 

Towards  the  end  of  1928  arrangements  were 
concluded  with  the  Canadian  Government  for 
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placing  on  the  land  in  Canada  during  the 
current  year  (1929)  up  to  6.000  trained  and 
tested  men;  and  four  new  centres  have  been 
established,  three  in  Norfolk  and  one  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  a  total  accommodation  for  720  men 
at  a  time.  Arrangements  have  also  been 
made  with  the  War  Office  for  training  200 
men  at  a  time  at  the  Army  Vocational  Centre 
at  Chisledon. 

Furthermore,  five  additional  centres  pro¬ 
vided  with  hutments  have  been  established, 
with  accommodation  for  1,200  men  at  a  time, 
at  which  men  are  put  through  a  practical 
test  for  their  general  suitability  for  open-air 
life  on  the  land  oversea.  No  training  in  farm 
work  is  given,  but  the  men  are  engaged  in 
the  work  of  timber  felling,  grubbing  roots, 
clearing  scrub,  fencing,  road-making,  etc.; 
they  are  also  instructed  in  the  handling  of 
horses,  under  instructors  with  Canadian 
experience. 

Reports  from  the  Canadian  Department  of 
Immigration  indicate  that  78  per  cent  of  the 
trainees  who  sailed  to  Canada  in  1928  were 
making  good  on  the  land  and  that  22  per 
cent  had  either  left  the  farms  on  which  they 
had  been  first  placed,  or  that  their  success  in 
farm  life  was  doubtful.  Even  of  this  minority, 
some  are  known  to  have  established  them¬ 
selves  successfully  on  other  farms;  and  many 
who  have  abandoned  farm  work  are  earning 
their  living  successfully  in  industry  or  com¬ 
merce. 

Training  for  home  employment  is  carried 
on  at  Birmingham  and  at  Wallsend  (where 
the  centres  were  opened  in  October,  1925,  and 
January,  1926,  respectively),  and  at  Dudley, 
Bristol,  and  Glasgow  (all  opened  in  1928).  A 
certain  number  of  men  for  home  employment 
are  also,  as  mentioned  above,  received  at  the 
farm  training  centres  at  Glavdon  and  at 
Brandon.  A  building  is  now  being  erected 
at  Park  Royal  (in  the  London  area),  where 
a  new  centre  will  be  established  to  accom¬ 
modate  400  men;  and  two  more  centres  in 
the  south  are  contemplated. 

The  total  number  admitted  to  training  at 
all  the  centres,  from  the  time  of  their  estab¬ 
lishment  to  the  end  of  1928,  was  9,558,  of 
whom  7,869  passed  through  the  centres.  Of 
these,  6,747,  completed  their  training  or 
passed  into  employment  during  the  course ; 
and  6,394  are  known  to  have  found  employ¬ 
ment. 

The  Central  Committee  on  Women’s  Train¬ 
ing  and  Employment  continued  and  extended 
its  work  during  1928.  Centres  have  been 
provided  in  42  towns  (including  ten  in 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  nine  in 
South  Wales)  in  which  three  months’  train¬ 
ing  in  cookery,  laundry,  housewifery,  and 


needlework  is  given  to  unemployed  women 
and  girls,  to  enable  them  to  take  up  domestic 
employment. 

The  total  number  of  women  and  girls  who 
completed  training  at  the  centres  during  1928 
was  3,506  and  the  number  in  training  at  the 
end  of  the  year  was  810.  In  addition,  the 
Central  Committee  administer,  on  behalf  of 
the  Oversea  Settlement  Department  and  the 
Australian  Government,  a  residential  training 
centre  for  women  who  desire  to  qualify  for 
a  free  passage  to  Australia  as  household 
workers.  268  trainees  have  completed  train¬ 
ing  at  this  centre  since  it  was  opened  in 
September,  1927. 

The  annual  report  of  the 
Providing  em-  Canadian  National  Insti- 

ployment  for  tute  for  the  Blind  for  the 

blind  workers  year  ending  March  31,  1929, 

in  Canada  describes  the  work  carried 

on  in  assisting  blind  men 
and  women  to  obtain  suitable  employment. 
Placement  work  was  first  tried  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  1920,  but  was  then  abandoned  owing 
to  unfavourable  conditions  in  industry.  The 
effort  was  resumed  in  1927,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  a  special  officer  was  assigned  to  the 
work.  It  is  pointed  out  that  placement  work 
of  this  character  requires  personal  contact  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  each  position  or  op¬ 
eration  that  is  to  furnish  employment  to  a 
blind  worker.  Some  remarkable  examples  are 
given  in  the  report  of  positions  Which  blind 
men  have  been  found  capable  of  filling.  For 
example,  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  Institute’s  officer,  agreed 
to  employ  a  blind  man  in  one  of  their  plants 
at  Toronto  on  a  semi-automatic  eight-spindle 
tapping  machine  used  for  threading  of  nuts. 
The  blind  worker  mastered  the  required  pro¬ 
cess  and  reached  average  production  in  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  period  as  would  have 
been  required  for  an  apprentice  with  eye¬ 
sight,  and  is  to-day  a  very  satisfactory  work¬ 
man,  his  earnings  being  equal  to  the  average 
of  his  fellow  employees.  Another  example 
is  that  of  a  blind  worker,  50  years  of  age, 
formerly  a  dry  goods  salesman  who  con¬ 
ducted  a  concession  stand  in  the  plant  of  the 
Coulter  Copper  and  Brass  Company  in  To¬ 
ronto,  selling  tea,  coffee,  sandwiches  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  to  the  employees. 

The  report  states  that  there  are  few  em¬ 
ployable  blind  people  in  Canada  unemployed 
to-day,  but  it  is  also'  true  that  there  are  many 
who  are  employed  but  who  are  not  .  fully 
occupied  or  fully  self-supporting.  It  is  for 
the  partially  employed  and  the  unemployed 
that  improved  conditions  are  sought. 
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The  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  already  expressed  its  desire  both  officially 
and  through  its  members,  to  co-operate  with 
the  institute  in  its  placement  program.  It  is 
felt  that  this  field  can  be  developed  to  a 
point  where  employment  for  most  blind  per¬ 
sons  with  reasonable  productive  capacity  can 
be  found  in  the  business  and  industry  of 
Canada.  “  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Institute  where- 
ever  possible  to  place  blind  people  in  inde¬ 
pendent  positions  or  in  business  or  factory 
employment  where  they  will  work  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  their  fellow-workers.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished  they  will  be  more  likely 
to  achieve  and  retain  a  normal  viewpoint 
than  would  be  the  case  if  segregated.” 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  recommends 
that  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  should  be  made 
applicable  to  blind  persons  otherwise  eligible 
at  the  age  of  fifty  years. 

The  South  African  Wage 
Board  has  prepared,  at  the 
request  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  of  the  Union,  a  re¬ 
port  on  its  activities  dur¬ 
ing  the  three  years  it  has 
been  in  existence.  The  re¬ 
port  is  summarized  in  the  Social  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Review,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
Union  Department  of  Labour.  The  Wage 
Board  was  established  by  an  Act  of  1925,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  members,  one  representing -the 
government,  one  the  employers,  and  one  the 
workers.  In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Board,  should  numerous  applications  be  made, 
divisions  of  the  Board  may  be  created  for  ad 
hoc  inquiries,  but  the  proceedings  do  not  be¬ 
come  effective  except  as  endorsed  by  the  Wage 
Board  itself.  The  Wage  Board  begins  to  func¬ 
tion  upon  a  requisition  by  the  Minister,  or  on 
the  application  of  a  registered  trade  union  or 
association  of  employers,  or,  where  no  such 
registered  union  or  association  exists,  on  the 
application  of  employees  or  employers  who 
satisfy  the  Board  as  to  their  representative 
character.  The  proviso  is  made,  however,  that 
where  there  exist  registered  organizations  of 
both  employers  and  employees  sufficiently  rep¬ 
resentative,  the  Board  shall  not  proceed  with 
any  investigation  in  respect  of  such  trade  un¬ 
less  directed  to  do  so  by  the  Minister.  The 
Object  of  this  proviso  is  to  empower  the  Min¬ 
ister  to  insist  upon  resort  to  the  conciliation 
machinery. 

Reviewing  its  experience  during  the  past 
three  years,  the  Board  claims,  for  industries 
affected  by  wage  determinations,  that  efficiency 
has  been  increased  (through  the  pressure  of 
higher  wages)  and  that  high  wages  are  not 
inconsistent  with  low  cost  of  production. 


On  tire  question  of  numbers  in  employment 
the  Board  declares  that  if  there  has  been  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  as  the 
result  of  wage  determinations,  the  fact  must 
represent  improved  management  and  greater 
output  per  employee,  sauce  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  reduction  in  the  total  output.  In 
such  cases  a  reduction  in  the  labour  force, 
which  possibly  inflicts  hardship  on  individual 
employees,  would  be  in  the  wider  interests  of 
the  industry,  since  it  would  mean  the  elimin¬ 
ation  of  unnecessary  or  inefficient  persons. 
The  report  states  that  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  considerable  reduction  in  some  areas  in 
the  number  of  natives  employed  on  unskilled 
work,  the  inference  being  drawn  that  there 
had  been  great  waste  in  the  employment 
of  natives  on  such  work  as  long  as  the  old 
wage  rates  were  payable.  Dealing  with  the 
effect  of  wage  regulation  on  competition  and 
prices,  the  Board  states  that  competition 
based  on  wage  differences  is  being  eliminated 
through  the  equalization  of  wages,  and  that 
no  increases  of  prices  to  the  consumer  have 
resulted  from  the  fixing  of  wages  under  the 
Act.  The  report  mentions  that  the  Board 
co-operates  closely  with  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Industries,  so  that  “  the  vicious  circle  of 
rising  prices  and  rising  wages  is  avoided.” 

The  Board  in  concluding  this  section  of  the 
report,  records  that  in  making  its  recommen¬ 
dations  it  has  recognized  the  need  for  pro¬ 
ceeding  gradually. 


Fatal  industrial  accidents  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  num¬ 
bered  505,  and  non-fatal  accidents  numbered 
36,  426,  showing  increases  respectively  of  11.7 
per  cent  and  S.4  per  cent  over  the  figures  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


During  the  month  of  June  a  total  of  6,637 
accidents  were  reported  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  of  Ontario  in  the  indus¬ 
tries  in  Schedule  1  of  the  Act,  25  of  which 
were  fatal  cases;  in  Schedule  2  industries  569 
accidents  -were  reported,  including  7  fatal 
cases;  and  470  Crown,  4  of  which  were  fatal, 
were  reported  during  the  month,  making  in 
all  7,676  accidents  of  which  36  were  fatal. 


Under  the  provisions  of  a  new  section  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health  Act  (Revised 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  Chapter  18)  a  “Eugenics 
Board  for  the  Province  of  Alberta”  has  been 
appointed  “to  institute  inquiry  into,  and  col¬ 
lect  information  and  statistics  relating  to  eu¬ 
genics  and  to  disseminate  information  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  subject  of  eugenics,  in  such  man¬ 
ner  and  form  as  may  be  best  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  health.” 


Effect  of 
Wage  Boards 
on  South 
Af  rican 
Industry 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

'T'HE  employment  situation  at  the  end  of 
June  was  reported  by  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  the  Employment  Sendee  of  Canada 
to  be  as  follows: — 

The  agricultural  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  reported  fair  prospects  al¬ 
though  the  season  had  been  somewhat  back¬ 
ward.  The  lobster  fishing  season  which  closed 
about  the  end  of  the  month  was  the  most 
successful  experienced  in  several  years: 
catches  of  fish  in  general  were  reported  as 
very  favourable.  The  usual  difficulty  in 
securing  lumbermen  to  go  into  the  woods  in 
I  the  summer  was  reported  from  this  province. 
Halifax  bad  quite  a  substantial  building  pro¬ 
gram  in  hand,  while  construction  throughout 
the  balance  of  the  province  showed  normal 
summer  activity.  Increased  business  was  re¬ 
ported  by  various  manufacturing  concerns, 
while  the  iron  and  steel  industry  continued  at 
about  the  same  pace.  The  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  showed  normal  activity.  Tourists 
j  traffic  was  very  heavy  throughout  the  differ- 
;  ent  sections  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  usual  short- 
I  age  of  women  domestic  workers  was  in  evi¬ 
dence. 

Spring  farm  work  in  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick  had  been  delayed  by  the  weather, 

I  and  crop  prospects  did  not  seem  as  favour- 
I  able  as  might  be  hoped  for.  As  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  lobster  fishing  season  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  commented 
upon  as  being  exceptionally  favourable; 
catches  of  other  fish  were  quite  heavy.  The 
logging  industry  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  activity  for  the  summer  season. 
Manufacturing  industries  were  operating  at  a 
favourable  level.  Building  and  construction 
were  giving  considerable  employment  as  sub¬ 
stantial  volumes  of  the  different  classes  of 
'work  were  under  way.  Passenger  traffic  was 
quite  heavy  due  to  the  tourist  trade  while 
freight  shipments  were  also  in  good  volume. 
Trade  was  fairly  good  for  the  time  of  year. 

The  employment  offices  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  reported  having  made  a  number  of 
farm  placements.  A  few  additional  workers 
were  being  taken  on  by  the  mining  industry 
thorughout  this  province,  with  quite  a  number 
of  men  being  placed  as  log  drivers  in  the 
lumbering  industry.  Manufacturing  firms 
showed  favourable  conditions,  and  some  in¬ 
creases  in  employment  in  the  different  centres 
were  noticeable.  With  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  in  full  swing,  the  demand  for  building 
tradesmen  and  labourers  was  heavy,  and  the 


offices  were  making  frequent  placements. 
Transportation  was  active,  while  trade  was 
satisfactory.  A  continued  shortage  of  suitable 
women  domestic  workers  was  reported. 

B  ith  a  continued  demand  for  farm  hands 
throughout  the  Province  of  Ontario,  a  decided 
shortage  of  suitable  applicants  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  was  reported.  A  large  number 
ot  women  and  girls  were  being  employed  by 
fruit  growers  as  berry  pickers.  While  the 
general  situation  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  continued  favourable,  with  most  plants 
running  full  time,  the  automobile  industry 
proved  to  be  an  exception  owing  to  the  sea¬ 
sonal  slackness.  All  branches  of  the  building 
and  construction  industry  showed  a  large 
volume  of  activity  and  few  skilled  tradesmen 
were  out  of  work.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  men 
do  not  ordinarily  want  bush  work  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  the  Ontario  employment  offices  were 
finding  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  employers  in  this  industry.  The  usual  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  mining  industry  obtained,  that  is, 
normal  activity  continued  although  not  many 
additional  workers  were  being  taken  on.  As  in 
the  Eastern  provinces,  the  shortage  of  women 
domestic  workers  in  Ontario  continued. 

With  crop  prospects  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  none  too  promising,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  farm  workers  were  not  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  no  shortage  of  applicants  for  this 
■class  of  work  was  reported  from  any  section 
of  the  province.  The  building  programme  in 
the  City  of  Winnipeg  continued  to  exceed  in 
value  the  large  volume  of  work  undertaken 
during  the  same  period  of  1928,  with  the  result 
that  most  tradesmen  were  employed.  At  dif¬ 
ferent  points  in  the  province  considerable 
gangs  were  engaged  on  road  and  railroad  con¬ 
struction,  but  not  much  additional  help  was 
being  taken  on  at  the  close  of  June.  Winnipeg 
reported  an  increased  demand  for  logging 
workers.  In  the  north  central  portion  of  the 
province  mining  displayed  great  activity  and 
aroused  considerable  interest,  though  the  in¬ 
dustry  seemed  to  have  sufficient  workers.  There 
appeared  to  be  sufficient  men  registered  at  the 
different  employment  offices  to  satisfy  all 
orders  being  listed. 

There  was  not  much  demand  for  farm  help 
in  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  at  this  par¬ 
ticular  season,  and  all  jobs  notified  were  easily 
filled  immediately.  Building  tradesmen  seemed 
to  be  very  well  employed  while  considerable 
gangs  were  engaged  at  highway  and  railroad 
construction.  A  shortage  of  women  domestic 
workers  was  reported  in  some  sections  of  the 
province,  although  other  centres  seemed  to 
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have  a  sufficient  number  of  applicants.  The 
employment  situation  throughout  the  province 
was  not  unfavourable  for  this  season  of  the 
year. 


The  conclusion  of  spring  farm  work  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta  had  reduced  the  demands 
for  farm  help  to  a  nominal  number,  and  no 
shortage  of  applicants  was  reported.  Building 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


$ 


Trade,  external,  aggregate .  $ 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption .  % 

Exports,  Canadian  produce. .  $ 

Customs  duty  collected .  $ 

Bank  debits  to  Individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  $ 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  8 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . .  $ 

Security  Prices,  Index  Number- 

Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(')Index  of  interest  rates . 

(s)  Prices,  Wholesale,  Index 
number . 

(2) Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 

get  . 

(3) Business  failures,  number. . . . 
(3)Business  failures,  liabilities  . 
(^Employment,  Index  Number, 

Employers  pay  roll  figures. 

(2)  (4)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway — 

(6)Car  loadings,  revenue, 

freight . cars 

(6)Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  $ 

(7)  Operating  expenses .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  gross  earnings .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  operating  expenses, 

all  lines .  $ 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 

ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

(8)  Contracts  awarded .  $ 

Mineral  production— 

Pig  iron .  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings .  tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

Coal .  tons 

Crude  petroleum  imports . gal. 

Rubber  imports . lbs. 

Cotton  imports . lbs. 

Timber  scaled  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia . bd.  ft 

Flour  production . bbls 

Sugar  manufactured . lbs. 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k.w.h 

(9) Sales  of  insurance .  $ 


Automobiles,  passenger . 

(10)Index  of  physical  volume  of 

business . 

Industrial  production . 

Manufacturing . 


1929 

1928 

June 

May 

April 

June 

May 

April 

235,051,300 

164,671,143 

219,842,355 

233,736,411 

138,945,893 

125,615,364 

97,517,207 

110,703,773 

113,582,238 

78,490,470 

107,472,827 

65,727,599 

107,121,091 

118,021,324 

58,975,315 

19,729,047 

16,172,715 

16,593,194 

17,436,293 

13,139,403 

4,127,674,286 

3  623,303,192 

3,880,843,609 

4,230,509,600 

3,298,074,573 

168,245,164 

170,932,697 

183,379,487 

162,402,410 

170,688,098 

1,486,454,433 

1  508,351,619 

1,487,854.017 

1,516,206,532 

1,511,837,937 

1,311,219,161 

1,320,489,538 

1,184,923,633 

1,207,363,245 

1,175,418,388 

185-6 

187-1 

191-8 

151-9 

164-5 

156-6 

101-8 

104-3 

104-3 

111-2 

111-7 

111-4 

103-3 

104-4 

103-3 

91-9 

90-8 

88-7 

92-6 

92-4 

94-1 

97-1 

97-9 

98-3 

21-18 

21-21 

21-30 

20-97 

21-04 

21-11 

153 

164 

140 

127 

127 

125 

3,734,259 

4,416,931 

2,431,120 

1,681,273 

3,696,873 

1,557,633 

122-4 

116-2 

110-4 

113-8 

106-8 

102-3 

4-0 

5-5 

6-0 

3-7 

5-2 

6-5 

26,616 

29  113 

20,303 

23,641 

26,983 

293,651 

274,025 

261,264 

271,521 

269,490 

241,266 

18,176,090 

18,577,068 

18,651,197 

18,228,264 

17,943,267 

16,095,788 

17,852,257 

19,614,779 

18,089,665 

16,859,450 

17,932,382 

17,529,372 

17,500,938 

17,807,974 

15,296,101 

15,402,893 

14,338,805 

14,623,754 

14,752,255 

12,891,568 

2,833,247,704 

2,658,748,311 

3,046,564,458 

2,357,512.506 

29,621,097 

22,628,907 

27,497,189 

18,606,167 

72,419,800 

64,859.700 

43,328,200 

59,926,100 

70,684,100 

56,345,800 

89,873 

81,464 

79,341 

97,379 

87,811 

74,736 

119,505 

126,372 

122,102 

116,530 

117,655 

112,780 

6,261 

6,351 

5,744 

4,157 

4,049 

4,504 

1,388,465 

1,393,247 

1,338,461 

1,258,438 

1,123,087 

51,347,000 

65,658,000 

89,739,000 

66,703,000 

22,623,000 

6,579,000 

7,117,000 

4.897.00C 

4,883,000 

4,340,000 

11,219,000 

12,201,000 

8,469,000 

6,910,000 

7,065,000 

242,755,666 

230,460,000 

269,513,722 

328,792,163 

216,598,768 

1,606,000 

1,359,000 

1,541,000 

1,304,000 

74,778,000 

61,618,000 

82,065,000 

69,254,000 

67,624,000 

46,986,000 

46,970.000 

41,411,000 

41,317,000 

42,397,000 

50, 673 , 000 

52,901,000 

51,456,000 

49,581,000 

46,295,000 

245,644 

221,784 

192,391 

203,811 

192,645 

25,129 

34,392 

25,34) 

29,761 

20,517 

188-3 

184-7 

170-8 

183-6 

160-0 

199-9 

197-5 

176-2 

187  •! 

160-6 

199-1 

209-7 

176-4 

184-6 

157-0 

Bureau,  Hartford 


(*)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds.  (6)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(s)  For  group  figures  see  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  (7)  Including  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(3)  Bradstreet.  (8)  MacLean’s  Building  Review. 

(4)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months.  (9)  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research 

(6)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  June  1,  1929,  and  cor-  Conn. 

responding  previous  periods.  ,  . 

(10)  The  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  business  includes  forestry,  mining,  construction,  manufacturing,  trade,  imports, 
exports,  car  loadings,  shares  traded  and  bank  debits.  Industrial  commodity  production  includes  forestry,  mining,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  construction.  Manufacturing  includes  production  of  flour,  sugar,  newsprint,  pig  iron,  steel  and  automobiles;  imports 
of  cotton,  rubber,  wool  and  petroleum;  slaughterings  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  storage  holdings  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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and  construction  throughout  the  province  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  very  active,  and  tradesmen  for 
the  most  part  seemed  to  be  employed.  The 
logging  industry  reported  a  fair  demand  for 
mill  hands,  although  the  majority  of  the  saw¬ 
mills  were  fully  staffed.  The  coal  mining  in¬ 
dustry  was  seasonally  quiet.  There  was  not 
much  demand  for  women  domestic  workers  nor 
was  there  any  noticeable  shortage  of  applic¬ 
ants  of  this  class. 

The  logging  and  lumbering  industries  in  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia  seemed  more 

active  than  usual  in  most  centres,  and  several 
placements  of  workers  were  being  made.  Metal 
mining  continued  to  show  normal  activity,  and 
a  number  of  placements  were  being  made 
in  this  industry  by  the  employment  offices.  The 
building  and  construction  industries  were 

i  at  her  busy,  and  orders  for  tradesmen  and 
applicants  seemed  to  be  evenly  balanced. 
Although  there  was  a  surplus  of  applicants 
for  work  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  pro¬ 
duction  appeared  to  be  on  a  rather  favourable 
level.  With  most  local  workers  employed,  the 
usual  surplus  of  transients  was  reported  from 
several  centres. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of 

Employers’  Statistics  tabulated  returns  on 

Report.  employment  from  6,752  firms 

with  1,046,756  employees  on 

June  1,  as  compared  with  993,253  on  May  1. 
This  increase  of  5.4  per  cent  brought  the  index 
to  122.4,  or  over  three  points  above  the  pre¬ 
vious  high  level  in  the  last  nine  years,  re¬ 
corded  on  August  1,  1928.  In  the  preceding 
month,  the  index  number  stood  at  116.2  and 
on  June  1,  1928.  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923, 
1922  and  1921  it  was  113.8,  107.2,  102.2,  95.6, 
96.4,  98.5,  90.3  and  87.7,  respectively. 

Expansion  was  noted  in  all  of  the  five  eco¬ 
nomic  areas,  the  increases  being  greatest  in 
Quebec  and  the  Prairie  Provinces.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  manufacturing  and  con¬ 
struction  registered  heightened  activity,  while 
transportation  -was  seasonally  slacker.  In 
Quebec,  construction,  manufacturing,  logging 
and  transportation  recorded  pronounced  in¬ 
creases  in  personnel,  and  smaller  gains  were 
shown  in  mining,  communications  and  trade.  In 
Ontario,  construction  and  transportation  regis¬ 
tered  the  greatest  expansion,  but  gains  were 
also  noted  in  mining,  trade,  logging,  communi¬ 
cations  and  services.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
construction,  especially  railroad  construction, 
transportation,  manufacturing  and  services  re¬ 
ported  marked  improvement.  In  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  construction  and  manufacturing  re¬ 
corded  the  largest  advances,  but  logging,  trans¬ 
portation  and  other  groups  also  showed  height¬ 
ened  activity. 


The  trend  of  employment  was  favourable  in 
seven  of  the  eight  cities  for  which  separate 
tabulations  are  made;  Montreal,  Quebec,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Van¬ 
couver  showed  considerable  gains,  while  de¬ 
clines  were  noit.ed  in  Windsor  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  Border  Cities.  In  Montreal,  transporta¬ 
tion,  construction  and  manufacturing  reported 
the  greatest  increases,  but  trade  was  also 
busier.  In  Quebec,  the  gains  took  place  chiefly 
in  manufacturing,  transportation  and  construc¬ 
tion.  In  Toronto,  (manufacturing,  particu¬ 
larly  of  iron  and  steel  products,  was  slacker, 
but  improvement  was  shown  in  construction, 
trade,  services  and  transportation.  In  Ottawa, 
construction,  services  and  manufactures  re¬ 
ported  heightened  activity.  In  Hamilton 
most  of  the  expansion  took  place  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  notably  in  food,  electrical  apparatus 
and  iron  and  steel  plants,  but  other  industries 
were  also  busier.  In  Windsor  and  the  adjacent 
Border  Cities,  considerable  declines  were  regis¬ 
tered  in  automobile  factories,  in  wffiich  acti¬ 
vity  has  recently  been  maintained  at  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  level,  while  construction  was 
brisker.  In  Winnipeg,  most  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  was  recorded  in  communications  and  con¬ 
struction.  Manufacturing  reported  the  bulk 
of  the  gain  in  Vancouver,  wffiere  transportation 
was  rather  more  slack. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  by  industries 
shows  that  there  were  increases  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  particularly  in  lumber  plants,  but 
also  in  the  fish-preserving,  pulp  and  paper, 
vegetable  food,  building  material,  rubber,  elec¬ 
tric  current,  electrical  apparatus,  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts,  non-ferrous  metal  and  some  other  indus¬ 
tries.  On  the  other  hand,  iron  and  steel,  shoe 
and  textile  factories  were  seasonally  dull.  Log¬ 
ging,  metallic  ores,  mining,  transportation,  com¬ 
munications,  construction  and  maintenance, 
services  and  trade  also  registered  considerable 
improvement,  that,  in  construction  and  trans¬ 
portation  being  especially  noteworthy. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
some  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  1929. 

The  trend  of  employment 
Trade  among  local  trade  unions  at 

Union  the  close  of  May  was  upward 

Reports  from  that  of  the  preceding 

month  as  shown  by  the  re¬ 
turns  tabulated  from  a  total  of  1,642  labour 
organizations,  representing  193,787  members. 
Of  these  7,830  or  a  percentage  of  4-0  were 
idle  at  the  close  of  May,  contrasted  with  an 
unemployment  percentage  of  5-5  in  April. 
The  situation  was  slightly  less  favourable  than 
in  May  of  last  year  when  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  members  stood  at  3-7.  All 
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provinces  shared  in  the  employment  advance 
recorded  over  April,  British  Columbia,  Quebec 
and  Nova  Scotia  unions  indicating  the  most 
noteworthy  expansion,  while  in  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  the  gains  were  small.  No  marked 
change  was  apparent  in  any  province  when 
compared  with  the  returns  for  May  of  last 
year,  Quebec  and  Manitoba  unions  report¬ 
ing  moderate  reductions  in  employment,  Al¬ 
berta  the  same  percentage  of  unemployed 
members,  while  in  the  remaining  provinces 
the  situation  showed  some  improvement. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an 
article  in  greater  detail  on  the  unemployment 
situation  reported  by  local  trade  unions  at 
the  close  of  May. 

Reports  from  the  offices  of 
Employment  the  Employment  Service  of 

Office  Canada  for  the  month  of 

Reports  May,  1929,  showed  40,922  re¬ 

ferences  of  persons  to  posi¬ 
tions  and  a  total  of  39,542  placements.  Of 
these  the  placements  in  regular  employment 
were  24,838,  of  which  20,331  were  of  men  and 
4,507  of  women,  while  placements  in  casual 
work  totalled  14,704.  Vacancies  offered  by 
emplo3’ers  to  the  Service  were  42  793,  and  of 
these  29,278  were  for  men  and  13,515  were 
women.  Applications  for  employment  were 
received  from  36,674  men  and  13,721  women, 
a  total  of  50,395.  The  volume  of  business 
transacted  showed  some  increase  during  May 
over  the  preceding  month,  though  declines 
were  apparent  when  a  comparison  was  made 
with  the  records  for  May  of  last  year,  the 
reports  for  April  showing  41,557  vacancies 
available,  4S.523  applications  made,  and  38,118 
placements  effected,  while  in  May,  1928,  there 
were  recorded  45,742  vacancies,  52.0S9  appli¬ 
cations  for  work,  and  42,237  placements  in 
regular  and  casual  employment. 

A  report  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  offices 
for  the  month  of  May  will  be  found  on  an¬ 
other  page  of  this  issue. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Building  pared  by  the  Dominion  Bu- 

Permits  and  reau  of  Statistics,  the  value 
Contracts  of  permits  issued  in  61  cities 
Awarded  during  May,  1929,  was  $23,- 

007,371,  as  compared  with 
S29.621.097  in  the  preceding  month  and  $27,- 
515,522  in  May,  1928. 

The  MacLean  Building  Review  estimated 
the  total  value  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  Canada  in  June,  1929  at  $72,419,- 
800  this  being  a  new  high  record  for  any 
month  in  history,  exceeding  the  total  for 
June,  1928,  by  20  per  cent.  Of  the  June  total, 
$26,065,400  was  for  business  buildings;  $21,- 
233,600  was  for  engineering  purposes;  $17,- 


848,300  was  for  residential  buildings  and  $7,- 
272, S00  was  for  industrial  buildings.  The 
apportionment  of  the  contracts  awarded  dur¬ 
ing  June,  1929,  bv  provinces  was  as  follows: 
Ontario,  $28,366,600;  Quebec,  $16,OS5,300; 
New  Brunswick,  SI ,071 ,100 ;,  Nova-  Scotia, 
$664,000;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $79,500; 
British  Columbia,  $5,818,900;  Alberta,  $10,- 
452,400;  Saskatchewan,  $4,539,400;  Manitoba, 
$5,342,600. 

Production  and  Trade 

Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 
Productiox  dustries  during  the  recent 

months  and  also  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  in  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  the  table  on  page  708. 

The  Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics, 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  states  that  business  activity  was  well 
maintained  in  May  at  the  high  level  of  pre¬ 
ceding  months,  production  indexes  being  con¬ 
siderably  higher  in  most  instances  than  in 
the  same  month  of  last  year.  The  output  of 
newsprint  exceeded  all  preceding  records,  the 
demand  being  strengthened  by  lower  prices 
than  in  1928,  and  by  prosperous  business  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  countries  furnishing  the  chief 
markets.  Several  large  contracts,  including 
the  Island  Falls  power  development  ,n  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  a  copper  refinery  near  Sudbury  and 
a  pulp-mill  in  northern  New  Brunswick,  con¬ 
tributed  to  a  fairly  large  total  of  construction 
awards  in  May,  but  the  decline  in  building 
permits  reflected  the  recession  in  residential 
building  due  to  adverse  money  conditions. 
The  iron  and  steel  industry  operated  at  a  high 
level,  comparable  to  the  production  schedules 
of  preceding  months.  After  an  active  season 
in  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year, 
automobile  production  was  considerably  re¬ 
duced  in  May.  Industrial  employment  showed 
a  seasonal  gain  at  the  first  of  June,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  6  points  in  the  official 
index  being  explained  by  seasonal  tendencies. 
Employment  in  manufactures  after  adjust¬ 
ment,  showed  a  slight  decline  during  May, 
though  the  rubber  and  textile  industries  were 
more  active  at  the  beginning  of  June.  Sig¬ 
nificant  increases  in  working  forces  'were 
shown  m  trade  and  transportation. 

A  summary  of  Canadian 
External  trade  prepared  by  the 
Trade  Department  of  National 

Revenue  shows  that  in  May, 
1929,  the  merchandise  entered  for  consump¬ 
tion  amounted  t-o  $125,615,364  as  compared 
with  S97. 5171107  in  the  preceding  month  and 
with  S113.582.23S  in  May,  1928.  The  chief 
imports  in  May,  1929  were:  Iron  and  its 
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products,  $42,235,227 ;  Fibres,  textiles  and 
textile  products,  $16,348,196;  Non-metallic 
minerals  and  products,  $14,709,543. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
May,  1929,  amounted  to  $107,472,827,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $65,727,599  in  April,  1929  and  with 
$118,021,324  in  May,  192S.  The  chief  exports 
in  May,  1929  were:  Agricultural  and  vege¬ 
table  products,  mainly  foods,  $39,723,237; 
Wood,  wood  products  and  paper,  $24,S4S,594; 
Non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products, 
$12,285,100. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
June,  1929,  was  much  less  than  during  May, 
several  important  strikes  in  the  building 
trades  commencing  during  the  latter  month 
having  terminated  before  the  beginning  of 
June  and  no  new  disputes  involving  large 
numbers  of  men  occurring  during  the  month. 
As  compared  with  June,  1928,  the  figures  for 
June,  1929,  are  much  lower,  fewer  strikes  being 
in  existence  and  smaller  numbers  of  workers 
involved.  There  were  in  existence  during  the 
month  fifteen  disputes,  involving  647  workers, 
and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  6,625  working 
days,  as  compared  with  twenty-four  disputes, 
involving  5,054  workers  and  resulting  in  a 
time  loss  of  39,590  working  days  in  May.  In 
June,  1928,  there  were  on  record  twenty-one 
disputes,  involving  4,027  workers,  and  resulting 
in  a  time  loss  of  25,336  working  days.  At 
the  end  of  June  there  were  on  record  five 
disputes  affecting  175  workers,  not  including 
those  strikes  and  lockouts  in  which  employ¬ 
ment  conditions  were  reported  to  be  no  longer 
affected  but  which  had  not  been  formally 
called  off. 

Prices 

The  cost  per  week  of  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  average  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  was  $10.92  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  as  compared  with  $10.94  for  May;  $10.73 
for  June,  1928;  $10.86  for  June,  1927;  $11.06 
for  June,  1926;  $10.44  for  June,  1925;  $9.86 
for  June,  1924;  $10.23  for  June,  1923;  $10.18 
for  June,  1922;  $11.16  for  June,  1921;  $16.92 
for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $12.79  for  June, 
1918;  and  $7.49  for  June,  1914.  The  most 
important  decline  was  a  seasonal  fall  in  the 
price  of  butter,  while  less  important  decreases 
occurred  in  the  prices  of  mutton,  milk,  cheese, 
flour,  rolled  oats  and  sugar.  Beef  prices  were 
substantially  higher,  while  less  important  in¬ 
creases  occurred  in  the  prices  of  veal,  fresh 
and  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  eggs,  evaporated 
apples  and  potatoes.  Including  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  rent  with  that  of  foods  the  total 


budget  averaged  $21.18  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  as  compared  with  $21.21  for  May;  $20.97 
for  June,  1928;  $21.04  for  June,  1927;  $21.31 

for  June,  1926;  $20.67  for  June,  1925;  $20.22 

for  June,  1924;  $20.72  for  June,  1923;  $20.58 

for  June,  1922;  $21.74  for  June,  1921;  $26.92 

for  July,  1920  (the  peak);  $20.36  for  June, 
1^18 :  and  $14.27  for  June,  1914.  Fuel  was 
slightly  lower,  due  to  decreases  in  the  price 
of  coal.  No  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was  slightly 
higher  at  92-6  for  June,  as  compared  with 
921.4  for  May,  97.1  for  June,  1928;  98.9  for 
June,  1927;  and  100.2:  for  June,  1926.  In  the 
classification  according  to  chief  component 
materials  four  of  the  eight  main  groups  were 
slightly  higher  and  four  were  slightly  lower. 
The  groups  which  advanced  were:  the  Vege¬ 
tables  and  their  Products  group,  due  to  higher 
prices  for  western  grains,  flour  and  foreign 
fruits,  which  more  than  offset  declines  in  the 
prices  of  raw  rubber,  raw  sugar,  tea  and  rolled 
oats;  the  Wood,  Wrood  Products  and  Paper 
group,  due  to  higher  prices  for  some  lines  of 
lumber;  the  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and  their 
Products  group,  due  mainly  to  higher  prices 
for  gasoline  and  crude  oil;  and  the  Chemicals 
and  Allied  Products  group.  The  Animals  and 
their  Products  group  and  the  Fibres,  Textiles 
and  Textile  Products  group  were  lower,  the 
former  due  to  lower  prices  for  fish,  leather, 
milk  and  its  products  which  more  than  offset 
advances  in  the  prices  of  live  stock,  fresh 
meats  and  eggs,  and  the  former  because  of 
Jower  prices  for  raw  cotton,  raw  jute  and  raw 
silk.  The  iron  and  its  Products  group  and 
the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  group  were  also 
slightly  lower. 


Extent  of  Trade  Union  Benefits  in  America 

The  trade  unions  affiliated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labour  spent  the  following 
sums  for  relieving  distress  from  varying  causes 
among  their  members  during  the  three  years 
1925-1927.  The  figures  are  as  given  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Green  in  a  recent  address  to 
the  Workers’  Educational  Bureau: — 


— 

1925 

1926 

1927 

S 

S 

* 

Sick . 

1 , 812,292 

2,572,113 

2,793,859 

Dea  h . 

11,020,652 

15,009,235 

15,724,820 

Unemployment . 

1,058,327 

702,585 

690,206 

Old  Age . 

2,823,145 

2,953,290 

4,348,936 

I  Usability . 

950,903 

3,092,317 

2,968,164 

Miscellaneous . 

2,220,932 

2,013,099 

1,743,804 

20,516,312 

26,942,639 

28,269,790 
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PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE.  1929 


DURING  the  month  of  June,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  received  the  reports 
of  two  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  to  deal  with  disputes  be¬ 
tween  (1)  The  Canadian  Marconi  Company, 
Limited,  and  certain  of  its  employees  being 
Canadian  Marconi  telegraphers,  members  of 
Division  59,  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union 
of  North  America,  and  (2)  various  shipbuild¬ 
ing  firms  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  members  of  the 
Shipbuilders’  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association,  and  certain  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  being  ships  caulkers,  members  of  Ship¬ 
yard  Branch  No.  2,  Amalgamated  Carpenters 
of  Canada. 

An  interpretation  of  a  certain  paragraph  of 
its  findings  was  also  received  from  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  established 
in  October,  1927,  to  deal  with  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
and  certain  of  its  employees  in  the  mechanical 
department  at  the  Angus  Shops,  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees. 

Applications  Received 

Four  applications  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act  were  received  in  the 
Department  during  June  and  were  under  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  close  of  the  month,  namely : 

(1)  From  conductors,  trainmen,  and  yard 
service  employees  on  western  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways,  being  members  of  the  Order 


of  Railway  Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.  The  dispute  related  to 
the  employees’  request  for  increased  com¬ 
pensation,  6,000  men  being  directly  affected 
and  10,000  indirectly. 

(2)  From  certain  employees  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Marconi  Company,  Limited,  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  Radio  Division  No.  1,  Electrical  Com¬ 
munication  W  orkers  of  Canada.  The  dispute, 
which  related  to  the  employees’  request  for  in¬ 
creased  wages,  and  improved  working  condi¬ 
tions,  was  stated  to  affect  37  employees  direct¬ 
ly  and  750  indirectly. 

(3)  From  clerks,  freight  handlers,  station 
and  stores  department  employees  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  being 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express 
and  Station  Employees.  Two  applications 
were  received  in  this  case,  one  covering  em¬ 
ployees  on  the  eastern  lines  of  the  company, 
and  the  second  application  relating  to  em¬ 
ployees  on  western  lines.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  on  eastern  lines  directly  affected  by 
the  dispute  was  given  as  3,000,  and  indirectly, 
4.000;  on  western  lines,  2.500  directly  affected, 
and  3,000  indirectly.  The  employees’  request 
for  increased  wages  and  changed  working  con¬ 
ditions  was  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
pute. 

(4)  From  certain  employees  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Free  Press”  and  “The  London  Advertiser” 
being  members  of  the  London  Typographical 
Union  No.  133.  The  employees’  request  to 
negotiate  a  new  wage  scale  was  given  as  the 
cause  of  the  dispute,  8-5  employees  being 
directly  affected  and  25  indirectly. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company, 

Limited,  and  its  Employees 


The  Minister  received  on  June  14th  the 
report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  In¬ 
vestigation  which  had  been  established  in 
April  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Canadian  Marconi  Company,  Limited,  and 
certain  of  its  employees  being  Canadian  Mar¬ 
coni  telegraphers,  members  of  Division  No. 
59,  Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union  of  North 
America.  The  dispute  affected  approximately 
300  employees  who  were  seeking  new  agree¬ 
ments  involving  increased  wages  and  improved 
working  conditions.  The  personnel  of  the 
Board  was  as  follows: — Mr.  Joseph  Singer, 
Toronto,  chairman,  appointed  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter  in  the  absence  of  a  joint  recommenda¬ 


tion  from  the  other  Board  members;  Lt.-Col. 
Wilfred  Bovey,  O.B.E.,  Montreal,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  nominee,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor, 
Toronto,  the  employees’  nominee. 

The  report  of  the  Board  was  unanimous  and 
was  accompanied  by  proposed  agreements 
covering  rates  of  pay  and  conditions  of  ser¬ 
vice.  For  coastal  and  ships  operators,  the 
Board  did  not  recommend  any  change  in  the 
minimum  rate  of  $70,  but  recommended  an¬ 
nual  increases  of  $10,  instead  of  $5,  for  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  re¬ 
spectively;  $12.50  increase  for  the  next ’year, 
instead  of  $10  as  formerly;  and  that  the 
period  for  which  annual  increases  are  given 
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should  be  extended  to  the  ninth  year,  making 
the  maximum  $135  per  month,  instead  of  $115 
as  before. 

I1  or  telegraphers  in  trans-oceanic  sendee, 
the  Board  did  not  recommend  any  increase 
in  the  minimum  rate  of  $140  per  month,  or  in 
the  annual  rate  of  increase  of  $5  per  month, 
up  to  the  fourth  year,  but  recommended  a 
continuation  of  the  annual  increases  during 
the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  making  the  maxi¬ 
mum  $175  per  month,  instead  of  $165. 

The  Board's  recommendation  also  included 
payment  of  full  maintenance  allowance  to 
coast  station  telegraphers  temporarily  assigned 
■to  ship  duty  for  a  period  of  three,  instead  of 
two  weeks,  o<r  less;  a  uniform  allowance  to 
ships’  operators ;  and  time  and  one-half  for 
legal  holidays,  maintenance  allowance  in¬ 
cluded. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  Board’s  report 
and  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  of  Industrial  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Ac!  and  in  the  matter  of  differences 
between  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company, 
Limited,  and  certain  of  its  Employees 
being  Canadian  Marconi  Telegraphers, 
Members  of  Division  59,  Commercial 
Telegraphers  Union  of  North  America. 

Montreal,  June  13,  1929. 

To  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

The  Board  to  consider  the  above  differ¬ 
ences  was  authorized  by  the  Honourable  the 
Minister  of  Labour  on  the  10th  day  of  April, 
1929. 

The  Board  was  convened  at  Montreal  on 
■the  10th  day  of  May,  1929,  and  further  sit¬ 
tings  of  the  Board  were  held  on  May  20,  21, 
22,,  23,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  June  11,  12  and  13. 

The  Board  was  composed  of  Joseph  Singer, 
Toronto,  Chairman;  Lt.-Col.  Wilfrid  Bovey, 
O.B.E.,  Montreal;  Thomas  Taylor,  Toronto. 

The  men  were  represented  by  Alfred  I. 
Sundstrom,  General  Secretary-Treasurer,  rep¬ 
resenting  Atlantic  Ship  Department;  F.  C. 
Allen,  General  Chairman;  L.  J.  A.  Chebron, 
Eastern  District  Chairman;  J.  H.  Bartlett, 
Great.  Lakes  Coasts  Stations;  C.  P.  Kraft, 
Great  Lakes  Ships  Districts;  C.  Ferland, 
Trans-oceanic  District  Chairman;  W.  L.  Allen, 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Company  was  represented  by  J.  Lyons, 
Secretary;  W.  J.  Gray,  Marine  Superinten¬ 
dent;  L.  G.  Smith,  Traffic  Manager;  P.  J. 
Murphy,  Traffic  Superintendent. 


The  subject-matter  of  this  dispute  related 
to  'the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  the 
said  telegraphers  and  are  fully  set  out  in  the 
new  proposed  agreement  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  telegraphers  as  attached  to  and  form¬ 
ing  part  of  the  application  for  establishment 
of  a  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
bearing  date  April  1,  1929. 

All  matters  in  dispute  were  fully  and  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  Board  at  its  various 
sittings  and,  as  a  result  of  the  negotiations 
earned  on  at  the  said  sittings  and  the  co¬ 
operation  rendered  by  all  interested  parties, 
agreement  was  reached  on  the  majority  of 
the  clauses  of  the  proposed  agreement. 

The  Board  reports  that  with  respect  to 
those  clauses  which  could  not  be  agreed  upon 
it  has  arrived  at  a  unanimous  decision. 

Attached  hereto  as  Schedule  A  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Marconi  Company  and  its 
telegraphers  which  the  Board  recommends 
and  believes  should  be  entered  into  by  the 
parties  to  the  dispute. 

The  following  clauses  were  not  agreed  upon 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Company  and 
the  telegraphers : — 

MARINE  SECTION 

Article  4 — Clause  B. 

Article  5 — Clauses  A,  C.  D,  H. 

Article  6 — Clause  A. 

Article  7 — ‘Clauses  A,  B. 

Article  44; — Clause  A. 

TRANS-OCEANIC  SECTION 

Article  3 — Clause  A. 

Article  9 — 'Clauses  E,  F. 

Article  13 — ‘Clause  A. 

Article  14 — Cla/use  A. 

The  said  clauses  as  contained  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  hereto  attached  (in  capital  letters)  set 
ouit  the  unanimous  opinion  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  matters 
affected  thereby. 

The  remaining  clauses  in  the  said  agree¬ 
ment  are  satisfactory  to  and  have  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Company  and  the  telegraphers. 

The  Board  sincerely  hopes  that  these  re¬ 
commendations  will  be  accepted  by  both  the 
Company  and  its  employees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  J.  Singer, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  Wilfrid  Bovey, 
Member. 

(Sgd.)  Thos.  Taylor, 

Member. 
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SCHEDULE  A 

An  Agreement  made  this  day  oj 

June,  Nineteen  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
nine,  at  Montreal,  P.Q.,  between  Cana¬ 
dian  Marconi  Company  (Limited  Liabil¬ 
ity),  hereinafter  called  The  Company,  and 
a  subordinate  unit  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers’  Union  of  North  America, 
known  as  Canadian  Marconi  System, 
Division  No.  59,  hereinafter  called  The 
Union. 

W ITNESSETH  : 

Article  1 

Clause  A 

The  company  shall  furnish  annually  during 
the  term  of  this  agreement  to  the  general 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Union,  in  triplicate, 
by  March  1,  a  list  showing  the  seniority  of  all 
telegraphers  and  the  divisions  to  which  they 
are  attached  as  at  December  31,  and  such  list 
shall  be  kept  up  to  date  monthly  by  advising 
this  officer  of  any  changes.  The  monthly 
amendments  shall  indicate  the  divisions  to 
which  new  entrants  are  attached. 

Clause  B 

The  general  secretary-treasurer  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  first  day  of  each 
recurring  month,  be  advised  of  the  month-end 
location  of  all  telegraphers  who  have  been 
transferred  during  the  preceding  month  and 
such  list  shall  show  the  location  of  new  en¬ 
trants. 

Clause  C 

The  right  of  seniority  shall  govern  in  all 
cases,  ability,  technical  and  othei-wise,  being 
equal. 

Clause  D 

All  seniority  shall  be  determined  by  ac¬ 
cumulated  service  and  seniors  under  this 
■clause,  who  have  the  requisite  ability,  techni¬ 
cal  and  otherwise,  shall  be  eligible,  for,  and 
shall  receive  consideration  in  the  matter  of 
appointments  to  the  higher  positions  in  the 
service. 

Article  2 

Clause  A 

Any  telegrapher  in  good  standing,  whose 
services  have  been  dispensed  with  on  account 
of  reduction  in  staff,  shall  be  given  preference 
in  the  filling  of  new  positions  or  vacancies, 
ability,  technical  and  otherwise,  being  equal. 

Clause  B 

In  case  of  reduction  of  staff,  the  junior 
telegrapher  shall  be  dispensed  with  first,  hav¬ 
ing  due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  ser¬ 
vice. 

Clause  C 

Telegraphers  leaving  the  service  of  their 
own  accord  shall  be  required  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  fifteen  days  previous  notice  in  writing 


and  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  such 
notice  shall  be  sent  without  delay  by  the 
proper  authority. 

Clause  D 

The  company  dhall  be  required,  in  the  event 
of  reduction  in  staff,  to  give  fifteen  days’ 
previous  notice  in  writing,  or  fifteen  days 
wages  inclusive  of  all  allowances  in  lieu  there¬ 
of. 

Clause  E 

Dismissal  cases  consequent,  upon  proven 
misdemeanor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  previous 
notice  or  pay  in  lieu  thereof,  as  provided  in 
the  foregoing  clause. 

Article  3 

Clause  A 

No  telegrapher  shall  be  suspended  except 
for  investigation,  and  no  telegrapher  shall 
be  disciplined  or  discharged  until  his  case 
has  been  investigated  and  he  has  been  proven 
guilty  of  the  offences  charged  against  him. 
Any  telegrapher  who  has  been  suspended  and 
disproving  the  offences  charged  against  him, 
shall  be  reinstated  and  reimbursed  for  all 
loss  of  pay. 

Clause  B 

A  telegrapher,  leaving  the  service,  shall, 
upon  application,  be  furnished  with  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  discharge  by  the  company  and  such 
certificate  shall  show  length  of  service, 
capacity  in  which  employed,  and  if  desired 
by  the  telegrapher,  a  recommendation  as  to 
character  and  ability.  This-  certificate  shall 
be  available  to  the  telegrapher  with  his 
settlement  cheque,  and  within  a  reasonable 
time. 

Article  4 

Clause  A 

Two  weeks  leave  of  absence,  with  full 
wages  and  maintenance  allowance  as  per 
scale  shall  be  due  to  telegraphers  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  one  full  year’s  service  at  Coast 
Stations,  and  yearly  thereafter. 

Clause  B 

DOMINION  PUBLIC  LEGAL  HOLI¬ 
DAYS  (NEW  YEAR’S  DAY,  GOOD  FRI¬ 
DAY.  EMPIRE  DAY,  DOMINION  DAY, 
LABOUR  DAY,  THANKSGIVING  DAY 
AND  CHRISTMAS  DAY)  WHICH  OCCUR 
DURING  THE  TERM  OF  A  COAST 
STATION  TELEGRAPHER’S  VACATION 
SHALL  NOT  BE  DEEMED  A  PART  OF 
SUCH  VACATION  AND  EXTRA  DAYS 
SHALL  BE  ALLOWED. 

Clause  C 

Applications  for  annual  leave  shall  be  made 
in  writing  within  thirty  days  subsequent  to 
expiry  of  date  due,  and  holidays  shall  be 
granted  subject  to  the  mutual  convenience  of 
the  telegrapher  and  the  company,  as  far  as 
possible  between  the  months  of  May  and 
October,  inclusive. 
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Clause  D 

Casual  service  of  regularly  appointed  coast 
station  telegraphers  aboard  ship  by  way  of 
temporary  relief,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  reason 
for  denial  of  annual  vacation. 

Clause  E 

Vacation  periods  shall  not  be  cumulative 
and  payment  in  lieu  of  lapsed  vacations  shall 
not  be  made.  In  special  cases  consideration 
will  be  given  upon  application. 

Clause  F 

_  Generous  effort  shall  be  made  to  grant  vaca¬ 
tions  of  uncertain  and  variable  duration  with 
full  wages  as  per  scale  to  ships’  telegraphers 
who  have  been  on  extended  voyages  and  who 
have  been  unable  to  secure  shore  leave  for  a 
prolonged  period,  such  vacations  to  take  effect 
immediately  upon  their  return  to  their  divi¬ 
sional  headquarters. 


Article  5 

Clause  A 

WAGE  SCALE— ALLOWANCES 


FIRST  YEAR . 

PER 
MONTH 
.  $  70  00 

SECOND  YEAR..  .. 

.  SO  00 

THIRD  YEAR . 

.  90  00 

FOURTH  YEAR. .  .. 

.  100-00 

FIFTH  YEAR . 

.  110  OO 

SIXTH  YEAR . 

.  123  50 

SEVENTH  YEAR..  .. 

.  127  50 

EIGHTH  YEAR..  .. 

.  1321  50 

NINTH  YEAR  AND 

THERE- 

AFTER . 

.  135  00 

Clause  B 

In  addition  to  the  above  scale,  an  allowance 
of  forty  ($40)  dollars  per  month  shall  be 
paid  where  maintenance  is  not  furnished. 

Clause  C 

FULL  MAINTENANCE  ALLOWANCE 
SHALL  BE  PAID  IN  ALL  CASES  WHERE 
A  COAST  STATION  TELEGRAPHER  HAS 
BEEN  TEMPORARILY  ASSIGNED  TO 
SHIP  DUTY  FOR  A  PERIOD  (3)  WEEKS 
OR  LESS. 

Clause  D 

IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE  SCALE 
AND  ALLOWANCES,  A  BONUS  OF  FIF¬ 
TEEN  ($15)  DOLLARS  PER  MONTH 
SHALL  BE  PAYABLE  TO  THE  REGU¬ 
LARLY  APPOINTED  OFFICERS  IN 
CHARGE  OF  COAST  STATIONS. 

A  SIMILAR  BONUS  SHALL  BE  PAY¬ 
ABLE  TO  ANY  TELEGRAPHER  TEM¬ 
PORARILY  APPOINTED  TO  THE  DUTIES 
OF  OFFICER-IN-CHARGE. 

Clause  E 

Regularly  appointed  Officers-in-Charge  of 
coast  stations  shall  not  suffer  loss  of  bonus  due 
to  absence  on  annual  vacation  but  such  bonus 
shall  not  be  payable  to  substitutes. 

Clause  F 

A  telegrapher,  alone  on  a  coast  station, 
where  such  coast  station  is  in  operation,  shall 
88102—2 


be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  the  bonus 
attached  to  the  position  of  Officer-in-Charge. 

Clause  G 

On  ships  carrying  two  or  more  telegraphers, 
a  bonus  of  ten  ($10)  dollars  per  month,  shall 
be  due  and  shall  be  payable  to  the  Offieer-in- 
Charge  of  such  ships. 

Clause  H 

A  UNIFORM  ALLOWANCE  OF  FORTY- 
FIVE  ($45)  DOLLARS'  FOR  EACH  YEAR 
OF  SERVICE  SHALL  BE  PAYABLE  TO 
SHIP’S  TELEGRAPHERS  WHERE  UNI¬ 
FORMS  ARE  REQUIRED  TO  BE  WORN 
BY  SHIPS  REGULATIONS.  SUCH  AL¬ 
LOWANCE  SHALL  BE  PAID — TWENTY 
($20)  DOLLARS  WHEN  UNIFORM  TO  BE 
PURCHASED  AND  THE  BALANCE  IN 
SIX  (6)  EQUAL  MONTHLY  INSTAL¬ 
MENTS  DURING  THE  LAST  SIX 
MONTHS  OF  EACH  YEAR  OF  SERVICE 
ACTUALLY  SERVED  WTTH  THE  COM¬ 
PANY. 

TRIMMINGS  SHALL  BE  SUPPLIED 
FREE  CHARGE  BY  THE  COMPANY  AND 
SHALL  REMAIN  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
THE  COMPANY. 

Article  6 

Clause  A 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  A  COAST  STATION 
BEING  SHORT  STAFFED,  OVERTIME 
FOR  EXTRA  DUTY  IN  EXCESS  OF 
BIGHT  (8)  HOURS  PER  DAY  SHALL  BE 
PAID  AT  THE  RATE  OF  TIME  AND 
ONE-HALF  OF  THE  REGULAR  DAILY 
WAGE,  INCLUSIVE  OF  MAINTENANCE 
ALLOWANCE. 

Clause  B 

When  acting  on  instructions  received  from 
the  company’s  officials,  a  telegrapher  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  tour  of  duty  proceeds  to  in¬ 
spect,  overhaul,  and/or  repair  apparatus,  other 
than  that  of  his  own  station,  overtime  shall 
be  paid  for  such  additional  work. 

Article  7 

Clause  A 

ON  ALL  COAST  STATIONS,  FULL 
HOLIDAYS  SHALL  BE  GRANTED  ON 
THE  FOLLOWING  DAYS’:  NEW  YEAR’S 
DAY,  GOOD  FRIDAY,  EMPIRE  DAY,  DO¬ 
MINION  DAY,  LABOUR  DAY,  THANKS¬ 
GIVING  DAY  AND  CHRISTMAS  DAY. 

Clause  B 

ON  SUCH  DAYS,  THE  OFFICER-IN- 
CHARCE  IS  AUTHORIZED  TO  REQUIRE 
THE  SERVICES  OF  SUFFICIENT  OPER¬ 
ATORS  TO  CARRY  ON  THE  SERVICE 
OF  WHOM  HE  MAY  BE  ONE.  SUCH 
OPERATORS  SHALL  BE  PAID  OVER¬ 
TIME  ON  A  PRO  RATA  BASIS,  MAIN¬ 
TENANCE  ALLOWANCE  INCLUDED. 

Article  8 

Clause  A 

In  hhe  event  of  a  Telegrapher  on  any  Coast 
Station  after  having  completed  his  regular 
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tour  of  duty,  being  transferred  to  and  re¬ 
porting  for  duty  on  a  ship  on  the  same  day, 
such  Telegrapher  shall  be  allowed  the  regular 
overtime  rate  of  pay  as  from  the  time  he 
proceeds  to  move  until  he  arrives  on  ship¬ 
board  or  until  he  ceases  duty  on  that  day, 
whichever  shall  'be  the  later. 

Clause  B 

Cheques  in  payment  of  wages  shall  be 
available  to  Telegraphers  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  first  of  the  month  following  that 
for  which  payment  is  due  and  not  later  than 
the  15th. 

Clause  C 

A  Telegrapher  upon  being  laid  off  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein  (Article  2,  Clause  “D”),  shall 
be  entitled  to  wages,  transportation  and  ex¬ 
penses  until  his  return  to  Divisional  Head¬ 
quarters  to  which  he  shall  proceed  with  due 
expedition. 

Where  a  Telegrapher  is  laid  off  and  with 
the  sanction  of  his  Divisional  Headquarters 
proceeds  elsewhere  than  to  his  Divisional 
Headquarters,  such  Telegrapher  shall  receive 
transportation  expenses,  but  not  in  excess  of 
the  amount  necessary  to  bring  him  to  Di¬ 
visional  Headquarters  from  the  point  of  lay¬ 
off. 

Clause  D 

A  Telegrapher  who  resigns  from  the  sendee 
or  who  is  dismissed  on  account  of  proven 
misdemeanor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  expenses  to  his  Division-all  Head¬ 
quarters  or  to  his  home. 

Clause  E 

In  all  cases  of  transfer,  sufficient  funds  shall 
be  -advanced  to  cover  reasonable  expenses. 
Telegraphers  travelling  upon  the  Company's 
service  between  points  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Continent  shall  be  entitled  to  first  class 
rail  and/or  steamship  fare,  reasonable  hotel 
accommodation  and  board.  When  travelling 
to  or  from  points  other  than  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  Telegraphers  shall  be 
entitled  to  second-class  steamship  fare  and/or 
rail  fare  equivalent  to  first-class  accommo¬ 
dation  on  Canadian  railways.  Reasonable 
hotel  accommodation  will  be  allowed. 

Clause  F 

Vouchers  shall  be  obtained  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Company  when  statements  of 
expense  are  submitted. 

Article  9 

Clause  A 

Wages  shall  commence  from  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  date  upon  which  the  Telegrapher 
is  engaged  by  the  Company,  which  date  shall 
mean  the  day  upon  which  the  Telegrapher 
reports  for  duty  at  the  Station  to  which  he 
is  assigned  or  the  day  upon  which  he  leaves 
the  appropriate  Divisional  Office  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  to  assume  such  assignment. 

Telegraphers  receiving  telegraphic  or  tele¬ 
phonic  instructions  to  take  up  such  assign¬ 
ments  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  charges  on 
such  communications. 

When  a  Telegrapher  is  instructed  to  report 
direct  to  a  designated  station,  his  wages  shall 


commence  on  the  same  basis  as  would  ob¬ 
tain  if  be  had  first  reported  for  duty  to  the 
Divisional  Headquarters  nearest  tihe  point 
at  which  he  receives  his  instructions. 

Clause  B 

No  deduction  from  wages  or  allowances 
shall  be  made  where  a  Telegrapher,  acting 
on  instructions  from  the  Company,  is  travel¬ 
ling  on  the  Company’s  business. 

Clause  C 

In  the  case  of  transfer  of  a  Telegrapher 
from  one  Coast  Station  to  another,  travelling 
expenses  shall  be  paid  in  lieu  of  maintenance 
allowance. 

Article  10 

Clause  A 

No  Telegrapher  shall  be  -transferred  un¬ 
justly  or  unfairly.  Married  men  when  being 
transferred  on  the  initiative  of  the  Company, 
shall  immediately  prior  to  transfer  date  and 
without  monetary  loss  to  themselves,  be  freed 
from  Station  (Coast  Station)  duty  for  four 
(4)  days.  This  provision  shall  n-ot  apply  in 
the  case  of  temporary  transfers. 

Clause  B 

Orders  of  transfer  shall  be  in  writing  and 
may  be  communicated  by  message,  letter  or 
transfer  card. 

Urgent  instructions  received  by  telephone 
shall  be  confirmed  in  writing. 

Article  11 

Clause  A 

A  telegrapher  aboard  ship  shall  hold  the 
title  of  wireless  officer. 

Clause  B 

The  company  undertakes  to  insert  in  its 
future  agreements  with  shipowners,  for  the 
provision  of  telegraphers’  services,  a  clause 
providing  that  the  shipowners  shall  furnish 
wireless  officers  with  medical  and  other 
attendance  and  comfortable  sleeping  accom¬ 
modation  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
ship’s  articles,  and  where  more  than  one  wire¬ 
less  officer  is  employed,  to  provide  sleeping 
accommodations  for  them  in  a  suitable  room 
separate  from  the  wireless  cabin. 

Article  12 

Clause  A 

The  company  shall  not  be  held  liable  for 
damage  to  or  loss  of  telegraphers’  personal 
property,  in  stations  or  dwellings  through  fire 
or  any  other  cause. 

Clause  B 

Rentals  on  dwellings  shall  not  be  more  than 
nine  ($9)  dollars  per  month. 

Clause  C 

Fuel  shall  be  supplied  by  the  company  in 
accordance  with  actual  requirements  for  oper¬ 
ating  individual  stations  o-ther  than  dwellings, 
it  being  understood  that  the  fore-going  shall 
n-ot  apply  to  coast  stations  where  maintenance 
allowance  is  not  paid. 

Clause  D 

_  The  company  shall  supply  light  for  all  sta¬ 
tions  and  dwellings  attached  thereto. 
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They  shall  pay  all  taxes  on  station  property 
and  buildings. 

Article  13 

Clause  A 

Absence  from  duty  consequent  upon  auth¬ 
orized  union  or  company  conferences  shall 
not  affect  seniority. 

Clause  B 

If  at  any  time  a  negotiating  or  other  auth¬ 
orized  union  committee  expresses  the  desire 
to  have  an  international  officer  of  the 
C.T.U.N.A.,  or  his  duly  accredited  deputy, 
present  at  conferences,  the  company  will  offer 
no  objections. 

Clause  C 

(1)  The  company  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  the  general  chairman,  meet  a  committee 
to  discuss  grievances,  whether  actual  or  al¬ 
leged. 

(2)  The  divisional  superintendent  or  dis¬ 
trict  manager  shall,  upon  request  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairman,  meet  a  committee  to  discuss 
grievances,  whether  actual  or  alleged. 

(3)  Where  negotiations  as  between  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairman  and  the  divisional  superinten¬ 
dent  or  district  manager  fail,  the  company  on 
request  of  the  general  chairman  shall  meet 
a  further  committee  to  be  named  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  chairman. 

Article  14 

Clause  A 

THIS  AGREEMENT  SHALL  BE  EF¬ 
FECTIVE-  .AS  OF  APRIL  1,  1929.  AND 
SHALL  SUPERSEDE  ALL  PREVIOUS 
AGREEMENTS.  IT  SHALL  REMAIN  IN 
FORCE  UNTIL  APRIL  4,  1981,  AND 

THEREAFTER  UNTIL  THE  SAID 
AGREEMENT  IS  CANCELLED  BY  SIXTY 
1601  DAYS'  NOTICE  IN  WRITING  BY 
EITHER  PARTY  EITHER  PARTY  MAY 
CANCEL  THE  SAID  AGREEMENT  ON 
APRIL  4,  1931,  BY  GIVING  SIXTY  DAYS’ 
NOTICE  IN  WRITING  PRIOR  TO  THE 
SAID  DATE  OF  THEIR  INTENTION  SO 
TO  DO. 

Clause  B 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  this.  agree¬ 
ment  does  not  apply  to  the  coast  stations  in 
Newfoundland  operated  by  the  company 
under  contract  with  the  Newfoundland  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Agreement  between  Canadian  Marconi  Com¬ 
pany  (limited  liability )  and  Canadian 
Marconi  System,  Division  No.  59,  The 
Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union  oj  North 
America. 

Special  Rules  and  Wage  Scales  Governing 
Telegraphers  Engaged  in  Trans¬ 
oceanic  Service 

Article  1 

Clause  .4 

A  list  showing  the  seniority  of  all  tel¬ 
egraphers,  shall  be  supplied  in  triplicate  to 
the  general  secretary-treasurer  of  Canadian 
Marconi  System,  Division  No.  59,  C.T.U.N.A., 
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as  of  January  1,  1929,  and  such  list  shall  be 
kept  up  to  date  monthly  by  advising  this 
officer  of  any  and  all  changes. 

Clause  B 

The  right  of  seniority  shall  govern,  in  all 
cases,  ability,  technical  and  otherwise,  being 
equal. 

Clause  C 

In  the  Transoceanic  service,  seniority  shall 
be  determined  by  accumulated  service.  Seniors 
shall  receive  consideration  in  the  matter  of 
appointments  to  the  higher  positions  in  the 
service  and,  in  such  event,  seniority  shall 
govern,  ability,  technical  and  otherwise,  being 
equal. 

Clause  D 

In  the  event  of  a  telegrapher  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Montreal  Transoceanic  Cen¬ 
tral  Station  to  some  other  branch  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and  in  time  returns  to  the  former  (T.O.) 
service,  he  shall  not  forfeit  previous  accumu¬ 
lated  seniority  in  that  service,  but  his  senior¬ 
ity  shall  continue  as  from  date  of  his  return 
to  Transoceanic  service. 

Article  2 

Clause  A 

Any  telegrapher  in  good  standing,  whose 
services  have  been  dispensed  with  on  account 
of  reduction  in  staff,  shall  be  ~;ven  preference 
in  the  filling  of  new  positions  or  vacancies, 
ability,  technical  and  otherwise,  being  equal. 

Clause  B 

In  the  case  of  reduction  in  staff,  the  junior 
telegrapher  shall  be  dispensed  with  first,  having 
due  regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service, 
ability,  technical  and  otherwise,  being  equal. 

Article  3 

Clause  A 

TWO  WEEKS’  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
WITH  FULL  WAGES  AS  PER  SCALE 
SHALL  BE  DUE  TO  TELEGRAPHERS 
UPON  COMPLETION  OF  ONE  FULL 
YEAR’S  SERVICE,  AND  YEARLY  THERE¬ 
AFTER. 

Clause  B 

Vacation  periods  shall,  if  desired,  be  cumu¬ 
lative  for  two  years. 

Clause  C 

Applications  for  annual  vacation  shall  be 
filed  in  the  month  of  January  of  each  year. 

Article  4 

Clause  A 

The  company  shall,  upon  request  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  chairman,  meet  a  committee  to  discuss 
grievances,  whether  actual  or  alleged. 

Clause  B 

Where  negotiations  as  between  the  district 
chairman  and  the  company  fail,  the  company, 
on  request  of  the  general  chairman,  shall  meet 
a  further  committee  to  be  named  by  the 
general  chairman. 
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Article  5 

Clause  A 

Telegraphers  leaving  the  service  of  their 
own  accord  shall  'be  required  to  give  the  com¬ 
pany  fifteen  (15)  days’  previous  notice  in 
writing,  and  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
such  notice  shall  be  sent  without  delay  by  the 
proper  authority. 

Clause  B 

The  company  shall  be  required,  in  the  event 
of  reduction  of  staff,  to  give  fifteen  (15)  days’ 
previous  notice  in  writing,  or  fifteen  (15)  days’ 
pay  in  lieu  thereof. 

Clause  C 

Dismissal  cases,  consequent  unon  proven  mis¬ 
demeanor,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  previous 
notice  or  pay  in  lieu  thereof. 

Clause  D 

No  telegrapher  shall  be  disciplined,  sus¬ 
pended  or  discharged  except  for  just  cause,  and 
any  telegrapher  who  has  so  been  suspended 
or  discharged  and  disproving  the  charge  (s) 
made  against  him,  shall  be  reinstated  without 
prejudice  and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  all  loss 
of  pay.  Provided,  however,  that  if,  having 
regard  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service,  any 
telegrapher  lacks  the  ability,  technical  or  other¬ 
wise  to  qualify  such  telegrapher  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  holds,  such  lack  of  ability  shall  be 
deemed  to  constitute  just  cause  within  the 
meaning  of  this  article. 

Clause  E 

After  sixty  (60)  days’  satisfactory  service, 
a  telegrapher  shall  be  considered  a  regular 
member  of  the  staff,  it  being  understood  that 
should  the  company  consider  any  additional 
period  of  trial  to  be  necessary,  such  additional 
period  shall  be  agreed  between  the  company 
and  the  union,  the  latter  as  represented  by 
the  district  chairman. 

Clause  F 

A  telegrapher  leaving  the  service,  shall,  upon 
application,  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  by 
the  company,  stating  length  of  service,  capacity 
in  which  employed,  and  (if  desired  by  the 
telegrapher)  a  recommendation  as  to  character 
and  ability,  and  such  certificate  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  telegrapher  with  his  settlement 
cheque  and  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Article  6 

Clause  A 

Wages  shall  commence  from  the  date  upon 
which  a  telegrapher  assumes  the  duties  to 
which  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Article  7 

Clause  A 

In  all  cases  of  transfer,  sufficient  funds  shall 
be  advanced  to  cover  reasonable  expenses,  and 
telegraphers  travelling  on  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vice,  shall  be  entitled  to  first  class  rail  and 
steamship  fare,  reasonable  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion  and  board. 


Clause  B 

Vouchers  shall  be  obtained  and  shall  be  filed 
with  the  company  when  statements  of  expense 
are  submitted. 


Clause  C 

Orders  of  transfer  shall  be  in  writing  and 
may  be  communicated  by  message,  letter  or 
transfer  card. 

Clause  D 

No  telegrapher  shall  be  transferred  unjustly 
or  unfairly,  and  married  men,  when  being 
transferred  on  the  initiative  of  the  company, 
shall,  immediately  prior  to  transfer  date,  and 
without  monetary  loss  to  themselves,  be  freed 
from  station  duty  for  four  (4)  days. 


Article  8 

Clause  A 

No  deduction  from  wages  shall  be  made 
where  a  telegrapher  is  travelling  on  instruc¬ 
tions  received  from  the  company. 


Article  9 

Clause  A 

Eight  (8)  hours’  work  shall  constitute  a 
day,  and  forty-eight  (48)  hours’  work  shall 
constitute  a  week. 


Clause  B 

A  meal  relief  of  forty  (40)  minutes  shall  be 
provided  between  8  a.m.  and  midnight. 

A  similar  relief  shall  be  granted  between 
midnight  and  8  a.m.  if  working  conditions  are 
such  that  the  same  can  be  granted  without 
the  employment  of  additional  men.  The 'Super¬ 
visor.  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  such  working 
conditions. 


Clause  C 

On  completion  of  regular  eight  hour  duty, 
kept  on  overtime  beyond  four  hours,  a  tele¬ 
grapher  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  be 
granted  a  meal  relief  of  fifteen  minutes  with¬ 
in  such  four  hours. 


Clause  D 

.  V'  1  time  worked  in  excess  of  the  regular 
eight  hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  time  and  one  half. 


Clause  E 

SUNDAYS  AND  THOSE  HOLIDAYS 
REFERRED  TO  IN  ARTICLE  10.  CLAUSE 
Y * worked  BY  A  TELEGRAPHER 
SHALL  BE  PAID  FOR  AT  THE  RATE  OF 
TIME  AND  ONE  HALF 


Clause  F 

OVERTIME  SHALL  BE  COMPUTEI 
9^  THE  BASIS  OF  THREE  HUNDREI 
ANL>  SRY  (306)  WORKING  DAYS  PEI 
YEAR. 


Article  10 

Clause  A 

Full  holidays  shall  be  granted  on  all  Do¬ 
minion  legal  public  holidays.  Said  holidays 
to  be:  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Em¬ 
pire  Day,  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  Christmas  Dav,  seven 
(7)  days  in  all. 
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Clause  B 

Dominion  legal  public  holidays  which  occur 
during  the  time  of  a  telegrapher’s  annual 
vacation  shall  not  be  deemed  as  part  of  such 
vacation  period,  but  extra  days  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed. 

Clause  C 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  employees  do  not 
voluntarily  agree  to  work  on  Public  holidays, 
the  Company  will  have  the  right  to  assign 
the  required  number  of  employees  to  each 
successive  Public  holiday  in  regular  staff  ro¬ 
tation. 

Article  11 

Clause  A 

Salary  cheques  shall  be  paid  semi-monthly 
on  the  fifteenth  (loth)  and  last  days  of  each 
month. 

Clause  B 

Overtime  worked  during  any  month  shall 
'be  payable  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  (15th) 
of  the  following  month. 

Article  12 

Clause  A 

A  telegrapher  called  upon  to  perform  Super¬ 
visory  duty  for  a  period  exceeding  five  days 
within  any  thirty  day  period  will  during  the 
time  he  is  so  employed  receive  Junior  Super¬ 
visor’s  salary. 

Article  13 

Clause  A 

WAGE— CENTRAL  T.  0.  STATION 


FIRST  YEAR .  $140 

SECOND  YEAR .  145 

THIRD  YEAR .  155 

FOURTH  YEAR .  165 

FIFTH  YEAR .  170' 

SIXTH  YEAR  AND  THERE¬ 
AFTER .  175 

PER 

MONTH 

Clause  B  _ 


So  far  as  it  affects  entering  the  service  after 
this  date  the  foregoing  wage  scale  shall  be 
dependent  upon  an  operator’s  ability  to  accur¬ 
ately  punch  and  transcribe  from  moving  slip 
at  the  following  speeds: — 


LUNCH¬ 

ING 

LETTERS 

PER 

MINUTE 

175 
200 
225 
250 
275 
be 


TRAN¬ 
SCRIBING 
LETTERS 
PER 

MINUTE 

150 

175 

200 

225 

2L50 

required  to 


ENTRANCE  DATE  . 

AFTER  SIXTY  DAYS 

SECOND  YEAR..  .. 

THIRD  YEAR..  ..  . 

FOURTH  YEAR...  . 

First  year  operators  will 
pass  the  stipulated  sending  and  transcribing 
tests  before  appointment  to  the  staff.  Before 
an  operator  is  promoted  to  Second  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  ratings  he  must: — 

(a)  Pass  the  tests  above  specified  for  such 
rating. 

(b)  Have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the 
International  Telegraph  Regulations. 

Before  an  operator  is  promoted  to  Fifth 
3rear  rating  he  must  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  general  office  routine  to  enable  him  to 
take  over  supervisory  duties  when  necessary. 
Clause  C 


The  foregoing  scale  of  wages  shall  apply 
to  Telegraphers  engaged  on  the  existing 
Transoceanic  circuits  (which  include  the  New 
York  circuit)  or  additional  circuits  of  similar 
type  at  the  Montreal  Central  Telegraph 
office  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  now  used  by  the  Company 
remains  in  use. 


Article  14 

Clause  A 

THIS  AGREEMENT  SHALL  BE  EF¬ 
FECTIVE  AS  OF  APRIL  1ST,  1929,  AND 
SHALL  SUPERSEDE  ALL  PREVIOUS 
AGREEMENTS.  IT  SHALL  REMAIN  IN 
FORCE  UNTIL  APRIL  4TH,  1931,  AND 
THEREAFTER  UNTIL  THE  SAID 
AGREEMENT  IS  CANCELLED  BY  SIXTY 
(60)  DAYS’  NOTICE  IN  WRITING  BY 
EITHER  PARTY.  EITHER  PARTY  MAY 
CANCEL  THE  SAID  AGREEMENT  ON 
APRIL  4TH  1981,  BY  GIVING  SIXTY  (60) 
DAYS’  NOTICE  IN  WRITING  PRIOR  TO 
THE  SAID  DATE  OF  THEIR  INTENTION 
SO  TO  DO. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  Various  Shipbuilding  Firms  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  their  Ships’  Caulkers 


A  report  was  received  on  June  15  from  the 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  to 
which  bad  been  referred  in  the  month  of 
May  a  dispute  between  the  British  Columbia 
Marine  Engineers  and1  Shipbuilders,  Vancouver 
Shipyards  Ltd.,  Burrard  Shipyards  and 
Engineering  Works,  Chappel  Bros.,  Pacific 
Salvage  Co.,  A.  Linton  and  Co.,  Eriksen 
Boatbuilders,  Ltd.,  and  Burrard  Drydock  Co., 
Ltd.,  members  of  the  Shipbuilders’  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association,  and 
certain  of  their  employees  being  ships  caulkers, 
members  of  Shipyard  Branch  No.  2,  Amal¬ 
gamated  Carpenters  of  Canada.  Demands  on 


the  part  of  the  employees  for  increased  wages 
were  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  20 
employees  being  directly  affected  and  150 
indirectly.  The  Board  was  composed  of  the 
Hon.  A.  M.  Manson,  Vancouver,  chairman, 
appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of 
the  other  members,  and  Messrs.  Ernest  F. 
Cribb  and  Henry  Burgess,  both  of  Vancouver, 
nominated  by  the  employers  and  employees, 
respectively.  The  report  was  signed  by  all 
three  Board  members,  Mr.  Burgess,  the 
employees’  representative,  dissenting,  however, 
from  the  recommendation  of  the  majority  of 
the  Board  concerning  the  wage  claim. 
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Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act,  and  oj  a  dispute  between: 
British  Columbia  Marine  Engineers  and 
Shipbuilders,  Vancouver  Shipyards,  Lim¬ 
ited,  Burrard  Shipyards  and  Engineering 
Works,  Chappel  Brothers,  Pacific  Salvage 
Company,  A.  Linton  and  Company,  Erik- 
sen  Boatbuilders,  Limited,  and  Burrard 
Drydock  Company,  Limited,  members  of 
the  Shipbuilders’  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers’  Association,  employers,  and 
certain  of  their  employees  being  ships 
caulkers,  members  oj  Shipyard  Branch  No. 
2,  Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  Canada,  em¬ 
ployees. 

Pursuant  to  the  above  mentioned  Act,  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation,  con¬ 
sisting  of  A.  M.  Manson,  K.C.,  Chairman, 
Henry  Burgess  and  Ernest  F.  Cribb,  all  of 
the  City  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  was  appointed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  above  dispute.  Mr.  Man- 
son  and  Mr.  Cribb  took  the  oath  on  the  21st 
day  of  May,  1929,  and  Mr.  Burgess  took  the 
oath  on  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1929. 

Notice  was  served  upon  the  parties  involved 
-of  a  sitting  of  the  Board  on  the  morning  of 
Thursday,  the  23rd  day  of  May,  1929,  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  rooms  in  the  City  of  Vancou¬ 
ver. 

The  employers  were  represented  by  Mr.  R. 
V.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Shipyards  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  employees  were  represented 
by  James  M.  McAninch,  Business  Agent  of 
the  employees.  Witnesses  were  heard,  first  on 
behalf  of  the  employees,  and  subsequently  on 
behalf  of  the  employers.  In  order  to  permit 
ample  time  for  submission  of  a  reply  to  the 
evidence  of  the  employers,  and  in  order  that 
both  sides  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
giving  every  possible  assistance  to  the  Board 
in  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  the  sitting  was  ad¬ 
journed  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  until 
Thursday,  the  30th  day  of  May,  1929.  The 
parties  to  the  dispute  were  heard  during  the 
whole  of  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and, 
both  sides  having  indicated  that  they  had  no 
further  evidence  to  submit,  the  Board  spent 
the  afternoon  in  considering  its  findings,  and 
adjourned  until  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
1st  day  of  June,  1929,  when  an  endeavour  was 
made  to  bring  the  parties  to  an  agreement, 
but  this  proving  impossible,  the  Board  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  its  findings  and  award. 

In  arriving  at  a  conclusion,  the  Board  con¬ 
sidered  the  quality  of  the  labour  exercised  by 
caulkers,  the  skill  employed,  the  relative  wage 
paid  in  the  shipbuilding  and  repair  industry 
to  different  classes  of  craftsmen  and  artisans, 
the  cost  of  the  average  kit  of  tools  carried, 
the  loss  of  tools  incidental  to  the  employment, 
the  continuity  of  the  employment  available  for 
caulkers,  the  general  trend  of  wages,  and  the 
general  trend  of  cost  of  living. 

The  Board  found  that  the  numbe-r  of  work¬ 
men  carrying  on  the  caulking  craft  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  employment  in  the  vicinity  of  the  City 


of  Vancouver  is  between  fourteen  and  twenty 
persons;  and  the  Board  further  found  that 
about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  shipwrights 
and  carpenters  employed  in  the  shipyards  of 
Greater  Vancouver  do  caulking  work.  Undis¬ 
puted  evidence  was  submitted  that  there  has 
always  been  a  spread  in  wage  as  between 
caulkers  and  shipwrights,  in  the  yards  ot 
Greater  Vancouver,  of  approximately  $1  per 
day,  and  it  was  urged  on  'behalf  of  the  em¬ 
ployees  that  this  spread  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Cribb  and  Mr.  Burgess  were  somewhat 
in  disagreement  as  to  the  comparative  quality 
of  the  labour  involved  in  the  occupations  of  a 
shipwright  and  of  a  caulker,  Mr.  Cribb  being 
of  the  opinion  that  a  shipwright  has  quite  as 
strenuous  an  occupation,  if  not  a  more 
strenuous  one,  than  a  caulker.  The  Chairman 
was  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  somewhat 
greater  physical  strain  in  the  caulking  craft; 
he  recognized  that  the  long  hours  of  the 
caulker  in  a  cramped  position,  only  varied  by 
the  more  comfortable  hours  spent  in  spinning 
oakum,  are  monotonous  work,  as  against  the 
more  active  labour  of  a  shipwright. 

In  the  matter  of  skill,  the  Members  of  the 
Board  were  in  accord  that,  while  each  occupa¬ 
tion  requires  considerable  skill,  the  shipwright 
requires  a  greater  variety  of  skill  and,  there¬ 
fore,  a  more  prolonged  period  of  training,  than 
the  caulker.  The  Members  of  the  Board  were 
in  agreement  that  the  workman  who  follows 
the  occupation  of  caulking  alone  will,  on  the 
average,  be  a  distinctly  better  caulker  than 
the  man  who  devotes  the  major  part  of  his 
time  to  shipwright  work  and  does  caulking  as 
a  side-line. 

On  the  matter  of  cost  of  kit  of  tools,  the 
Members  of  the  Board  were  in  agreement  that 
the  shipwright  carries,  on  the  average,  a  kit 
costing  at  least  five  times  the  kit  carried,  on 
the  average,  by  a  caulker. 

On  the  question  of  loss  of  tools,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  were  in  agreement  that, 
while  the  caulker  loses  a  greater  number  of 
tools  which  are  not  covered  by  insurance,  the 
carpenters’  tools  lost  are  of  greater  individual 
cost.  The  Board  concluded  that  the  carpenters 
recovered  a  greater  proportion  of  their  losses 
from  insurance  than  did  the  caulkers,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  difference  as  between 
the  losses  sustained  by  each  craft  which  were 
irrecoverable  was  not  great  in  value.  The 
Members  of  the  Board,  however,  on  this  point, 
were  unanimous  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
loss  to  the  shipwright,  as  against  the  loss  to 
the  caulker,  by  reason  of  wear  and  tear  of 
tools,  was  distinctly  greater. 

On  the  question  of  cost  of  living,  tihe  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  were  unanimous  in  finding 
that  there  has  been  a  very  slight  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  over  the  last  four  years, 
an  increase  of  about  eleven  or  twelve  cents 
per  week  on  the  average  workman’s  budget. 
The  members  were  unanimous  in  finding  that 
the  trend  of  wages  in  British  'Columbia  for 
the  last  four  years  has  been  slightly  upward. 
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In  the  building  trade,  it  has  been  distinctly 
more  conspicuously  upward  by  reason  of  the 
tremendous  building  program  under  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  several  years  in  Greater  Van¬ 
couver. 

On  the  question  of  availability  of  employ¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  the  Board  were  unani¬ 
mous  in  finding  that  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  employment  avail¬ 
able  for  caulkers  since  the  war  years;  and 
that,  while  there  was  comparatively  steady 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  caulkers  in 
British  Columbia  during  the  war  years  the 
amount  of  employment  has  been  gradually 
falling  off  ever  since,  until  to-day,  of  the 
fourteen  to  twenty  straight  caulkers  in  Great¬ 
er  Vancouver,  there  is  not  employment  for 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  working  days — 
this  fact  being  due  to  the  marked  decline  in 
the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  to  the  fact 
that,  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  shipwrights 
engaged  in  the  industry  in  Greater  Vancou¬ 
ver,  75  per  cent  dt>  caulking  work. 

The  members  of  the  Board  found  another 
serious  situation  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  has  had  a  very  depressing  effect  on  the 
white  shipyards,  namely,  that  the  white  ship¬ 
yards  are  to-day  subject  to  the  very  severe 
competition,  in  the  construction  and  repair 
of  boats  of  9eventy-five  feet  and  under  in 
length,  of  Japanese  yards.  Japanese  yards 
work  from  daylight  to  dark,  seven  days  a 
week,  at  a  wage  far  from  a  living  wage  for 
a  white  workman.  Women  and  children  are 
employed  in  the  Japanese  yards,  and  the 
wages  of  the  members  of  the  families  of 
Japanese  shipbuilders  and  repair  men  are 
probably  not  taken  into  account  at  all.  The 
net  result  is  that  Japanese  yards,  on  the  work 
mentioned,  underbid  the  white  yards  by  from 
$1,000  to  $1,500  on  jobs  of  $10,000  to  $15,000. 
The  Board  finds,  with  regret,  that  white 
owners,  despite  the  very  inferior  quality  of 
the  workmanship  of  the  Japanese  yards  and 
the  inferior  material  used,  patronize  the 
Japanese  yards  to  a  substantial  extent,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  white  shipbuilding  and  repair 
industry  in  Greater  Vancouver.  The  white 
shipbuilding  and  repair  industry  in  Greater 
Vancouver  is  not  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  this  was  recognized  by  the  shipwrights  in 
the  recent  adjustment  of  wages  with  the 
yards,  in  that  they  accepted  a  substantially 
less  wage  in  work  on  boats  of  seventy-five 
feet  and  under  than  on  old  work  and  on  new 
work  over  seventy-five  feet.  The  Board  also 
found  that  the  white  yards  are  suffering  as  a 
result  of  owners  doing  a  good  deal  of  their 
own  minor  repair  work. 

The  Board  found1  that  a  wage  of  $7  per  day 
is  paid  to  shipwrights  on  old  work  and  on 


new  work  over  seventy-five  feet,  and  that  a 
wage  of  $6.50  per  day  is  paid  on  new  work 
under  seventy-five  feet.  The  Board  found, 
upon  the  evidence,  that,  in  the  ports  of  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle,  Halifax  and 
Montreal,  the  wage  scale  for  ships  carpenters 
and  ships  caulkers  is  approximately  the  same; 
that  in  the  port  of  New  York  shipwrights 
receive  SO  cents  per  hour  and  caulkers  70  cents 
per  hour;  that  in  the  Bremerton  Navy  Yards 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  under  the  wage 
scale  for  1929,  shipwrights  receive  a  maximum 
of  $7.76  per  day,  an  intermediate  of  $7.36  per 
day,  and  a  minimum  of  $6.96  per  day,  and 
that  caulkers  receive  a  maximum  of  $7.36  per 
day,  an  intermediate  of  $6.96  per  day,  and  a 
minimum  of  $6.50  per  day,  or  an  average  of 
40  cents  per  day  less  than  shipwrights.  A 
survey  in  the  port  of  Seattle  in  January  of 
this  year  indicated  that  seventy-five  ships 
carpenters  were  receiving  an  average  of  90.8 
cents  per  hour,  that  sixty  ships  joiners  were 
receiving  an  average  of  91.9  cents  per  hour; 
that  one  shipyard  was  paying  their  wood 
caulkers  91  cents  per  hour,  plus  a  dirty  hour, 
their  joiners  91  cents,  and  their  carpenters 
88  cents;  that  another  yard  was  paying  $7.50 
to  $8  a  day,  with  no  dirty  hour.  Other  evi¬ 
dence  from  the  port  of  Seattle  indicated  that 
shipwrights,  joiners,  boat-builders  and  caulkers 
were  receiving  about  $1  an  hour,  with  double 
time  for  overtime,  and  that  one  yard  was 
paying  $8.20  per  day  to  caulkers;  and  that 
conditions  at  the  ports  of  Tacoma,  Everett 
and  Bremerton  were  about  the  same. 

HAVING  REGARD,  THEREFORE,  to 
the  foregoing  findings  of  fact,  a  majority  of 
the  Board  concludes  that  a  wage  scale  of  more 
than  $7,215  per  day  for  caulkers  in  British 
Columbia  can  not  be  justified  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  the  old  spread  as  between 
caulkers  and  shipwrights  of  $1  per  day  in 
favour  of  the  caulkers  cannot  be  justified. 

Mr.  Burgess,  dissenting  from  the  majority  of 
the  Board,  finds  that  a  wage  scale  of  $7.50 
per  day,  being  the  wages  asked  for,  for 
caulkers  is  justified. 

The  Board  draws  attention  to  the  serious 
and  regrettable  invasion  of  the  industry  by 
Japanese  yards,  and  regrets  the  patronage 
extended  thereto  by  white  owners. 

The  Board  regrets  that  caulking,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  very  important  craft  in  the 
shipbuilding  industry,  is  gradually  becoming 
extinct  as  a  separate  craft,  and  recommends 
to  employers  that  they  give  preference  on 
caulking  work  to  the  few  remaining  craftsmen 
who  know  no  other  trade,  recognizing  thas 
they  are  men  up  in  years  who  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  acquire  another  craft  at  their  years. 
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In  conclusion,  the  Board  desires  to  note  its 
satisfaction  with  the  thorough  presentation  of 
facts  by  both  sides  to  the  dispute,  and  with 
the  friendly  relations  of  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  in  the 

Supplementary  Report  of  Board  in 
Railway  Company  and  certain 
Department  at 

On  June  Stih  the  Minister  received  a 
supplementary  report  from  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation  established  in 
October,  1927,  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
certain  of  its  employees  in  the  Mechanical 
Department  at  the  Angus  Shops,  members  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  was 
as  follows: — Professor  Edouard  Montpefit, 
Montreal,  Chairman,  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  Board  members, 
Sir  William  Stavert,  Montreal,  appointed  by 
the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  the  company,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Foster, 
Montreal,  nominated  by  the  employees.  The 
Board  was  reconvened  on  January  9,  1929,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  upon  a 
question  which  had  arisen  regarding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  one  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  Board’s  report  dated  January  14,  1928. 
The  text  of  the  Board’s  interpretation 
follows : — 

Montreal,  June  7,  1929. 

Re:  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
and  re  Differences  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  certain  of 
its  employees  in  the  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Angus  Shops,  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  Steamship 
Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Express  and 
Station  Employees. 

Sir, — I  have  received  your  letter  requesting, 
by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour,  that 
the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 


present  state  of  the  industry  its  findings  and 
award  may  be  accepted  by  the  parties. 

(Sgd.)  A.  M.  Manson, 

E.  F.  Cribb, 

H.  Burgess. 

dispute  between  the  Canadian  Pacific 
of  its  Clerks  in  the  Mechanical 
the  Angus  Shops 

which  was  established  in  this  matter,  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1927,  be  reconvened  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  a  dispute  which  has  arisen  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  the  employees  re¬ 
specting  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the 
report  of  the  Conciliation  Board  dated  Janu¬ 
ary  14,  1928,  reading  as  follows: — 

“With  regard  to  the  employees  in  the 
Works  Manager’s  office  at  Angus  Shops,  the 
board  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  should 
approach  the  employers  with  a  view  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  an  agreement  specifically  apply¬ 
ing  to  themselves.” 

The  Board,  composed  of  Sir  William 
Stavert,  Mr.  J.  T.  Foster  and  myself,  was 
reconvened.  It  held  three  sessions,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  May  28,  on  Tuesday,  June  4,  and  on 
Friday,  June  7.  The  matter  was  carefully 
discussed  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  was  that  the  meaning 
of  the  part  of  the  report  quoted  above  should 
be  absolutely  clear.  The  interpretation  of  the 
Board  is  that  it  is  open  to  the  employees  in 
the  Works  Manager’s  Office  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  on  their  own  behalf,  applying 
specifically  to  themselves,  in  the  same  way 
that  any  other  employees  negotiate  such 
agreements. 

Yours  truly, 

(Sgd.)  Edouard  Montpetit, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  W.  E.  Stavert, 

(Sgd.)  J.  T.  Foster. 

T o  the  Honourable 

The  Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Number  of  Insured  Unemployed  in  Great  Britain 


The  number  of  persons  coming  under  un¬ 
employment  insurance  in  Great  Britain,  and 
the  number  unemployed  and  employed,  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  1929,  were  as 


follows: — 

Estimated  total  insured  persons, 

aged  16  to  64  years .  $11,609,000 

Number  unemployed .  1,333,000 

Numbers  not  recorded  as  unem¬ 
ployed .  10,357,000 


Estimated  number  in  employment 


after  allowance  for  sickness,  etc.  9,947,000 

The  index  numbers  of  insured  unemployed 
persons  during  the  four  quarters  of  1928  and 
the  first  quarter  of  1929  were  as  follows: — 

Jan.-March,  1928 .  103.2 

April-June,  1928 .  100.9 

July-Septemiber,  1928 .  115.8 

October-December,  1928 .  118.8 

January -March,  1929 . 117.2 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN 

'T'HE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  exist¬ 
ence  in  Canada  during  June  was  fifteen 
as  compared  with  twenty-four  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  The  time  loss  in  June  was  also 
much  smaller  than  in  May,  several  important 
strikes  in  the  building  trades  commencing 
during  the  latter  month  having  terminated  be¬ 
fore  the  beginning  of  June  and  no  new  dis¬ 
putes  involving  large  numbers  of  workers  com¬ 
mencing  during  the  month.  As  compared  with 
June,  1928,  the  figures  for  June,  1929,  are  much 
lower,  fewer  strikes  being  in  existence  and 
smaller  numbers  of  workers  involved. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

*June, 1929 . 

15 

647 

6,625 

•May,  1929 . 

24 

5.054 

39,590 

June,  1928 . 

21 

4,027 

25,336 

*  Preliminary  figures. 


The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  of 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
comm  encem  en  t . 

Six  disputes,  involving  190  workpeople,  were 
carried  over  from  May,  and  nine  disputes 
commenced  during  June.  Of  these  fifteen  dis¬ 
putes,  ten  terminated  during  the  month,  four 
being  in  favour  of  workers,  four  in  favour  of 
employers,  and  two  resulting  in  compromises. 
At  the  end  of  June,  therefore,  there  were  five 
disputes  recorded  as  strikes  or  lockouts,  as 
follows:  shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
glove  factory  workers,  Winnipeg,  Man.; 
moulders,  Lachine,  P.Q.;  plumbers,  Kingston, 
Ont.;  and  men’s  clothing  factory  workers,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  disputes 
such  as  are  described  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to  which  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received  indicating  that 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  yet 
declared  terminated.  Information  is  available 


CANADA  DURING  JUNE,  1929 

as  to  three  such  disputes,  namely:  electro¬ 
typers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  December  20,  1926;  fur 
workers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  April  10,  1928;  and 
photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  January  17, 
1929, 

Reports  have  been  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment-  as  to  disputes  in  the  puLpwood  industry 
in  Northern  Ontario  involving  the  Thunder 
Bay,  Porcupine  and  Cochrane  districts.  In- 
lormation  secured  by  representatives  of  the 
Department  indicates  that  the  lumber  workers’ 
organization  determined  to  resist  a  decrease  in 
wages,  expected  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent, 
and  announced  that  unless  ia  certain  scale  were 
paid  by  June  15  its  members  would  cease  work. 
It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  employers 
paid  the  rate  stipulated,  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained  to  what  extent,  if  any,  -the 
workers  went  on  strike. 

A  dispute  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  equipment  for  “  movietones  ”  in-  theatres  in 
Vancouver  has  been  reported  but  particulars 
as  to  the  dispute  have  not  yet  been  received 
in  the  Department.  The  cause  of  the  dispute, 
however,  -appears  to  have  been  in  connection 
with  the  employment  of  non-union  electricians 
on  the  work,  an  arrangement  being  made  to 
have  the  work  done  by  union  workers. 

Employees  -oif  a  woodworking  factory  at 
New  Westminster  are  reported  to  have  ceased 
work  o-n  June  24  to  secure  the  same  agree¬ 
ment  as  other  firms  had  signed,  being  success¬ 
ful  after  two  days. 

A  strike  in  a  raincoat  factory  in  Montreal 
has  been  reported  but  particulars  as  to  the 
dispute  have  n-o-t  yet  been  received. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars  in 
regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to  the 
information  given  in  the  tabular  statement. 

Shoe  Factory  Workers,  Toronto,  Ont.— A 
number  of  the  strikers  involved  in  this  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work  on  April  23,  following  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages,  had  secured  work  elsewhere  by 
the  end  of  June,  leaving  eleven  out  of  the 
original  thirty-three  still  on  strike. 

Glove  Factory  Workers,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
— In  connection  with  the  strike  of  glove  fac¬ 
tory  workers  in  Winnipeg  on  May  25,  the  dis¬ 
pute  extended  to  another  establishment  to 
which  the  employer  originally  involved  sent 
work,  bringing  the  total  number  of  strikers  up 
to  forty. 

Moulders,  Lachine,  P.Q. — In  connection 
with  the  strike  beginning  on  May  2,  of  mould¬ 
ers  in  two  establishments,  who  demanded  an 
increase  in  wag-es  to  82^  cents  per  hour,  being 
the  union  rate,  the  representative  of  the  De- 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  JUNE,  1929 


Number 

Time 

Industry,  occupation  and  locality 

of  em- 

loss  in 

ployees 

working 

involved 

days 

(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  occurring  prior 


Manufacturing— 


Boots  and  shoes — - 

Shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
Ont . 

27 

700 

Clothing  ( including  knitted  goods)— 
Glove  factory  workers,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man . 

40 

1,000 

Iron ,  steel  and  products — ■ 
Moulders,  Lachine,  P.Q . 

54 

1,000 

Other  metal  products — 

Moulders  (brass),  Ottawa, 
Ont . 

5 

5 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures — 
Plumbers,  Kingston,  Ont . 

9 

234 

Painters,  Toronto,  Ont . 

55 

300 

Remarks 


to  June,  1929. 


Commenced  April  23,  1929,  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Unterminated. 


Commenced  May  25,  1929,  against  institution  of 
piece  work  system.  Unterminated. 

Commenced  May  2,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
U  nterm  mated . 


Commenced  May  29,  1929,  for  increase,  in  wages. 
Terminated  June  4,  1929;  return  of  workers  on 
employers’  terms. 

Commenced  April  2,  1928,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  May  1,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  June  15,  1929;  in  favour  of  workers. 


(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  occurring  during  June,  1929. 


Mining— 

Metallic — - 

Gold  miners.  Vicinity  of  Daw- 

son  City,  Yukon  Territory. . 

Manufacturing— 

Vegetable  Foods — 

Biscuit  factory  workers,  (pack- 

25 

25 

Commenced  June  18.  1929,  against  delay  in  payment 
of  wages.  Terminated  June  19,  1929;  in  favour 
of  workers. 

ers),  Calgarv,  Alta . 

Clothing  ( including  knitted  goods) — 
Clothing  factory  workers, 

6 

12 

Commenced  June  14,  1929,  against  suspension  of 
employee.  Terminated  June  17,  1929;  workers 
replaced . 

(men’s),  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Iron,  steel  and  products — - 
Ornamental  iron  workers, 

65 

325 

Commenced  June  25,  1929,  against  introduction  of 
piece  rate  system.  Unterminated. 

Montreal,  P.Q . 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures — 

51 

714 

Commenced  June  10,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  June  26,  1929;  in  favour  of  workers. 

Plasterers,  Vancouver,  B.C.  .  . 

Plasterers’  helpers,  Vancouver, 

140 

1,400 

Commenced  June  6,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  June  20,  1929.  Compromise. 

B.C . 

80 

800 

Commenced  June  6,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  June  20,  1929.  Compromise. 

Plumbers,  Moncton,  N.B . 

Bricklayers  and  stonemasons, 

6 

10 

Commenced  June  17,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages  and 
shorter  hours.  Terminated  June  19,  1929;  in 
favour  of  workers. 

Ottawa,  Ont . 

T  ransportation — 

Steam  railways — 

16 

32 

Commenced  June  22,  1929,  for  employment  of  union 
members  only  by  a  sub-contractor  on  another 
job.  Terminated  June  25, 1929;  workers  replaced. 

Track  labourers,  Taylor,  Ont. 

68 

68 

Commenced  June  18,  1929,  for  changes  in  working 
conditions.  Terminated  June  19,  1929;  workers 
replaced. 
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partment  of  Labour  was  requested  by  the 
strikers  to  mediate  and  he  took  the  matter  up 
with  the  employers.  The  latter  stated  that 
they  were  paying  from  75  cents  to  921  cents 
per  hour  but  would  not  agree  'to  any  mini¬ 
mum  rate,  and  that  the  strikers  might  apply 
individually  for  reinstatement.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  it  was  reported  that,  there  were  still 
thirty-three  involved  and  receiving  strike  pay, 
that  some  of  the  others  had  returned  to  work 
in  the  establishments  affected  and  the  rest  had 
secured  work  elsewhere. 

Moulders,  Ottawa,  Ont. — A  number  of 
brass  moulders  ceased  work  on  May  29  de¬ 
manding  an  increase  in  wages.  Most  of  them 
returned  to  work  within  six  days  on  the  em¬ 
ployer's  terms  while  the  others  secured  work 
elsewhere. 

Painters,  Toronto,  Ont. — The  strike  of 
painters  in  Toronto  to  secure  an  increase  in 
the  union  rate  from  SO  cents  per  hour  to  90 
cents,  commencing  on  May  1,  was  declared 
terminated  on  July  15,  the  strikers  having 
secured  work  at  the  90  cent  rate,  agreements 
having  been  signed  with  about  forty-five 
master  painters  and  a  number  while  not  sign¬ 
ing  the  agreement  agreed  to  pay  the  90  cent 
rate. 

Gold  Miners,  Vicinity  of  Dawson  City, 
Yukon  Territory. — Employees  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  shops  and  the  dredge  and  drilling  crews 
of  certain  mining  companies  ceased  work  to 
secure  the  prompt  payment  of  wages.  Work 
was  resumed  the  next  day,  the  wages  having 
been  paid.  A  similar  dispute  in  May  was 
recorded  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Biscuit  Factory  Workers,  Calgary,  Alta. 
—Six  girls  ceased  work  protesting  against  the 
suspension  of  one  girl  alleged  by  the  employer 
to  be  guilty  of  offensive  conduct  towards 
another  employee.  The  employer  thereupon 
dismissed  the  strikers  but  stated  that  the  sus¬ 
pended  employee  might  return  at  the  end  of 
the  suspension. 

Men's  Clothing  Factory  Workers,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man. — Employees  ceased  work  on  June 
25  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  sectional 
piece  rate  wages  system.  It  is  stated  that  two 
weeks  previously  the  employer  had  proposed 
the  new  system  and  the  workers  had  stopped 
work  for  a  short  time  to  prevent  it.  At  the 
end  o.f  the  month  no  settlement  had  been  re¬ 
ported,  but  early  in  July  negotiations  with  a 
view  to  a  settlement  were  reported  to  be 
under  way. 

Ornamental  Iron  Workers,  Montreal, 
P.Q. — Employees  in  one  establishment  ceased 
work  when  their  employer  refused  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  union  providing  for 
an  increase  in  wages  of  5  cents  per  hour.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  between  the  management, 


Air.  Bernard  Rose,  K.C.,  representing  the  em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Builders’ 
Exchange,  Mr.  D.  A.  Paterson,  a  settlement 
was  reached  providing  for  the  increase  in  wages. 

Plasterers  and  Plasterers’  Helpers,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. — Plasterers  ceased  work  on  June 
6,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages  from  110 
per  8-hour  diay  to  $11.  Following  negotiations 
between  the  parties,  work  was  resumed  on 
June  20,  an  understanding  having  been 
reached,  that  an  agreement  would  be  nego¬ 
tiated  covering  work  for  the  next  two 
years  providing  for  increases1  in  wages  at  stated 
intervals,  the  first  being  five  cents  per  hour 
in  August,  1929.  The  settlement  was  delayed 
a  few  days  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  strike 
of  plasterers’  helpers  which  began  at  the  same 
time,  and  there  was  an  agreement  between 
the  two  unions  that  the  members  of  each 
would  work  only  with  members  of  the  other. 
Following  the  negotiations  in  the  plasterers’ 
dispute  a  settlement  with  the  helpers  was 
made  providing  that  in  August  an  increase 
m  wages  would  be  negotiated  and  work  was 
resumed  on  June  20. 

Plumbers,  Moncton,  N.B. — Employees 
ceased  work  on  June  17  to  secure  an  increase 
in  wages  from  75  cents  per  hour,  48  hours  per 
week,  to  85  cents  per  hour,  44  hours  per  week. 
The  employers  at  first  offered  80  cents  per 
hour.  Some  of  them,  however,  agreed  to 
the  terms  requested  and  their  employees  were 
not  involved  in  the  strike.  Negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  other  employers  and  the  union  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  settlement  providing  for  the  union 
demands. 

Bricklayers  and  Masons,  Ottawa,  Ont. — - 
Employees  ceased  work  on  a  certain  building 
because  the  employer  had  not  required  a  sub¬ 
contractor  on  another  building  to  employ  only 
stonemasons  who  were  members  of  the  inter¬ 
national  union.  The  employer  pointed  out 
that  his  agreement  with  the  international 
union,  while  providing  for  employment  of 
union  members  only,  did  not  stipulate  that  he 
was  to  require  sub-contractors  to  do  likewise. 
The  employer  reported  that  the  strikers  were 
replaced  within  two  days  by  other  workers 
who  were  members  of  a  Canadian  national 
union. 

Track  Labourers,  Taylor,  Ont. — Extra 
gang  employees  on  the  railroad  became  in¬ 
volved  in  a  dispute  on  June  18.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  these  employees  complained  about 
the  amount  of  work  they  were  required  to  do 
during  the  excessive  heat  and  also  against 
being  required  to  walk  some  distance  from 
the  boarding  car  to  their  work  places  before 
starting  in  the  morning.  Not  complying  with 
the  orders  of  the  foreman  they  were  dismissed 
and  their  places  filled  by  a  new  gang  the 
same  day. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lookouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  down  to  date  that  given 
in  the  issue  for  February.  1929,  in  the  review 
of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  The  Latter  review  included 
a  table  summarizing  the  principal  statistics 
as  to  strikes  and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the 
several  countries  for  which  such  figures  were 
available.  Many  countries  publish  these  sta¬ 
tistics  only  once  each  year,  the  figures  being 
issued  in  some  cases  after  an  interval  of  as 
much  as  two  years,  so  that  for  such  countries 
the  latest  figures  are  not  for  relatively  recent 
dates.  Information  about  particular  disputes 
is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  newspaper 
reports. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

During  May,  32  new  disputes  began  and 
17,  which  began  before  May,  were  still  in 
progress,  making  a  total  of  49  disputes  in 
progress  during  the  month,  involving  about 
17,200  workpeople  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss 
of  218,000  working  days  for  the  month.  Of 
the  32  disputes  beginning  in  May,  8  arose  out 
of  proposed  reductions  in  wages,  12  on  other 
wages  questions,  8  on  questions  respecting  the 
employment  of  particular  classes  or  persons 
and  4  on  other  questions.  Settlements  were 
reached  in  30  disputes,  of  which  6  were  in 
favour  of  workpeople,  12  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployers,  and  12  ended  in  compromises.  In 
two  other  disputes,  work  was  resumed  pend¬ 
ing  negotiations. 

The  dispute  involving  3,800  coal  miners  at 
Seaham  Harbour,  Durham,  who  went  on  strike 
on  March  2,  against  a  proposed  reduction  in 
certain  piece-work  rates,  was  settled  on  June 
17,  when  miners  agreed  to  accept  employers’ 
terms  and  have  disputes  settled  by  local  nego¬ 
tiations,  or,  failing  this,  by  arbitration. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  June,  no  general  settle¬ 
ment  had  been  reached  of  the  dispute  involv¬ 
ing  1,500  woollen  mill  workers  in  the  C alder 
Valley  district,  Yorkshire,  who  went  on  strike 
on  May  17,  against  proposed  reductions  in 
wages. 

Australia 

During  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year  1928, 
52  disputes  were  reported,  involving  56  estab¬ 
lishments  and  16,637  workers  (both  directly 
and  indirectly).  The  total  time  loss  was 
169,032  working  days  and  the  estimated  loss 
in  wages  £171,412. 


The  strike  of  timber  workers,  which  began 
on  February  1,  and  was  reported  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  June  and  previous 
months,  continued  until  June  25,  when  an 
agreement  was  reached.  The  strikers  agreed 
to  accept  the  48-hour  week  pending  an  in¬ 
dependent  inquiry  into  the  industry  to  find 
out  whether  the  44-hour  week  would  be  fin¬ 
ancially  possible.  If  it  is  found  possible,  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  paid  for  the  extra  four  hours 
worked  from  the  date  of  settlement  to  the 
date  that  the  44-hour  week  begins.  Volun¬ 
teer  workers  who  have  been  operating  many 
of  the  mills  for  some  time  are  to  be  safe¬ 
guarded,  but  employers  agreed  to  engage  as 
many  union  members  as  possible.  Bush 
workers  are  to  receive  a  slight  increase  in 
wages.  In  parts  of  New  South  Wales,  how¬ 
ever,  union  members  still  refused  to  work 
until  the  444iour  week  is  established. 

British  India 

The  strike  of  cotton  mill  workers,  which 
began  on  April  26,  involving  about  100,000 
workers,  and  which  was  reported  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  May  and  for  June,  con¬ 
tinued  during  June,  but  by  June  25,  it  was 
reported  that  nearly  SO  ,000  operatives  were 
at  work.  Steps  were  being  taken  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Bombay  to  restore  peace  in  the 
industry. 

Belgium 

During  April,  23  new  and  old  disputes  were 
in  progress,  involving  4,044  workers.  The 
total  time  loss  for  the  month  was  about  29,484 
working  days. 

Germany 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1929,  the  number  of 
disputes  terminating  was  45,  involving  630 
establishments  and  directly  and  indirectly  in¬ 
volving  87,716  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 
1,046,018  working  days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1928  are:  108  dis¬ 
putes  involving  1,094  establishments  and 
324,146  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  10467,689 
working  days.  It  was  reported  that,  following 
the  failure  of  negotiations  for  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  50,000  workers  in  the  Silesian  textile 
industry  were  out  of  employment  when  the 
mills  were  closed. 

United  States 

The  number  of  disputes  which  began  dur¬ 
ing  April  was  99,  while  61  were  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  number  of  workers 
involved  in  disputes  which  were  in  effect  at 
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the  end  of  the  month  was  51,865  and  the  time 
loss  for  the  month  1,385,796  working  days. 

About  1,500  restaurant  and  cafeteria  workers 
in  a  certain  section  of  New  York  City,  were 
on  strike  on  April  4,  for  increased  wages, 
shorter  hours  and  other  demands.  No  settle¬ 
ment  has  been  reported. 

On  April  8,  a  strike  began  of  shoe  workers 


in  Massachusetts  for  reduced  hours,  better 
wages  and  working  conditions. 

A  strike  of  25,000  garment  workers  in  New 
A  ork  City  began  on  July  2,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  new  agreement  providing  for 
wage  increases  and  better  conditions.  About 
half  of  the  number  of  strikers  had  been  tem¬ 
porarily  unemployed  due  to  the  slack  season. 


LABOUR  LEGISLATION  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1929 


'T'HE  third  session  of  the  Sixth  Legisla- 
ture  of  Alberta  opened  on  January 
31  and  closed  on  March  20,  1929.  Several 
of  the  measures  enacted  were  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  labour,  including  an  act  giving  effect 
within  the  province  to  the  Dominion  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act;  amendments  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  respecting  a  workman’s 
right  of  action  against  a  third  party,  cornpen- 
sation  for  hernia,  etc.;  amendments  to  the 
Electrical  Protection  Act,  the  Thresher’s  Lien 
Act,  the  Woodmen’s  Lien  Act,  and  the 
Superannuation  Act;  besides  several  measures 
affecting  agricultural  co-operation,  public 
health,  and  education.  The  opening  speech 
from  the  Throne  referred  to  the  steady 
improvement  during  the  past  year  in  economic 
conditions  throughout  the  province :  “  The 

demand  for  labour  has  exceeded  that  of  any 
previous  year,  while  there  has  been  a  sub¬ 
stantial  development  along  industrial  lines. 
The  present  indications  are  such  as  to 
warrant  a  confident  belief  in  the  continuation 
of  sound  and  profitable  expansion  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  mercantile  undertakings,  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  improvement  in  subsidiary 
businesses,  trades  and  professions.”  The  coal 
mining  industry  also  was  stated  to  have  made 
substantial  progress,  the  production  of  coal  in 
1928  having  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Under  the  “Old  Age  Pensions  Act— Alberta” 
(chapter  24)  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  was  given  power  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  of  the  character  contemplated  in  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1927,  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  under  which  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  undertakes  to  pay  quarterly  to  each 
province  entering  into  the  scheme  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  net  sum  paid  out 
during  the  preceding  quarter  by  the  province 
for  old  age  pensions.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  payment  of  pension  to  every  person  who 
at  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
pension — 


(a)  is  a  British  subject,  or  being  a  widow 
who  is  not  a  British  subject  but  was  such 
before  her  marriage; 

(b)  has  attained  the  age  of  70  years; 

(c)  has  resided  in  Canada  for  the  twenty 
years  immediately  preceding  the  date  afore¬ 
said; 

(d)  has  resided  in  the  province  in  which 
the  application  for  pension  is  made,  for  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the  said 
date; 

(e)  is  not  an  Indian  as  defined  by  the 
Indian  Act; 

(f)  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  as 
much  as  $365  a  year;  and 

(g)  has  not  made  any  voluntary  assign¬ 
ment  or  transfer  of  property  for  the  purpose 
of  qualifying  for  a  pension. 

The  maximum  pension  payable  under  the 
Act  is  $240  yearly,  subject  to  reduction  by 
the  amount  of  the  income  of  the  pensioner 
in  excess  of  $125.  Where  the  pensioner  is 
the  owner  of  an  interest  in  a  dwelling  house 
in  which  he  resides  and  the  pension  authority 
accepts  a  transfer  to  it  of  such  interest,  the 
pension  payable  to  the  pensioner  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  reduction  in  respect  of  the  annual 
value  of  such  interest,  but  it  is  provided  that 
the  pension  authority  shall,  on  the  death  of 
the  pensioner  or  upon  his  ceasing  to  use  such 
dwelling  house  as  his  place  of  residence,  be 
entitled  to  sell  the  pensioner’s  interest  there¬ 
in,  and  to  retain  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  the  amount  of  all  payments  made  to 
the  pensioner  in  excess  of  the  amount  he 
would  have  received  if  such  interest  had  not 
been  transferred1  to  the  pension  authority, 
together  with  interest  on  the  said  payments  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum  com¬ 
pounded  annually. 

It  is  provided  that  the  receipt  of  pension 
shall  not  be  a  disqualification  from  voting  at 
any  provincial  or  municipal  election. 

The  pension  authority  is  entitled  to  recover 
out  of  the  estate  of  any  deceased  pensioner 
the  sum  of  the  pension  payments  made  to 
isuch  pensioner,  together  with  interest  at  five 
per  cent  per  annum,  compounded  annually; 
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but  no  claim  may  be  made  by  a  pension 
authority  for  the  recovery  of  such  debt 
directly  or  indirectly  out  of  any  part  of  the 
pensioner’s  estate  which  passes  by  will  or  on 
any  intestacy  to  any  other  pensioner  or  to 
any  person  who  has  since  the  grant  of  such 
pension,  or  for  the  last  three  years  during 
which  pension  has  continued  to  be  paid, 
regularly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
pensioner  by  the  payment  of  money,  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  an  extent  which  (having  regard  to 
the  moneys  of  the  person  having  so  contrib¬ 
uted)  is  considered  by  the  pension  authority 
to  be  reasonable. 

Within  one  month  after  the  end  of  every 
year  the  municipality  within  whose  area  the 
pensioner  is  resident  must  pay  bo  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasurer  ten  per  cent  of  the  amount 
paid  during  the  previous  year  to  pensioners 
resident  within  such  municipality. 

Any  person  having  been  granted  a  pension 
whilst  resident  in  a  municipal  or  an  improve¬ 
ment  district  is  deemed  to  continue  to  be 
resident  therein  as  long  as  he  continues  to 
reside  in  the  province. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  has 
power  to  appoint  a  pension  authority,  a 
Board  of  Review,  and  all  such  other  officers 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act;  and  to  make  regulations  as  to 
the  times  and  mode  of  payment  by  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  to  the  pension  authority 
of  the  sums  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  the  Act. 

The  Act  came  into  force  upon  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
and  an  agreement  with  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  was  signed  in  July,  the  Act  to  become 
operative  on  August  1. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  (Accident  Fund) 
Act 

An  amendment  was  made  in  the  section 
of  the  Act  added  in  1928  relating  to  actions 
to  recover  damages  against  a  third  person 
(This  section,  now  repealed,  provided  that, 
where  an  accident  to  a  workman  has  been 
caused  b}^  some  person  other  than  his 
employer,  the  Board  may  take  action  for 
damages  on  his  behalf,  and  that  if  the 
accident  was  due  to  the  negligence  of  one 
employer  other  than  his  own  employer,  the 
compensation  may  be  charged  against  the  class 
to  which  the  employer  causing  the  accident 
belongs).  The  new  section  permits  a  work¬ 
man  who  has  been  injured  (or  his  dependants) 
through  the  fault  of  a  third  person  to  bring 
action  for  compensation  against  that  person. 
If  he  does  so,  and  the  amount  of  damages 
he  receives  is  less  than  he  would  be  entitled 


to  under  the  Act,  provision  is  made  for  the 
payment  to  him  of  the  amount  of  such  differ¬ 
ence.  “If  any  such  workman  or  dependants 
make  an  application  to  the  Board  claiming 
compensation  under  this  Act,  the  Board  shall 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  workman 
or  dependants  as  against  such  other  person 
for  the  whole  or  any  outstanding  part  of  the 
diaim  of  the  workman  or  dependants  against 
such  other  person.”  However,  neither  the 
workman  nor  his  employer  have  the  right  of 
action  against  a  third  party  who  is  an 
employer  in  any  industry  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  If  the  accident  has  been  due  to 
the  fault  of  the  latter  employer  the  Board 
may  charge  the  compensation  against  the 
class  of  industry  to  which  he  belongs. 

At  the  session  of  1928  new  provisions  were 
added  to  the  Act  in  regard  to  hernia  (Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1928,  page  583).  Among  these 
was  a  provision  requiring  that  any  claimant 
for  compensation  in  regard  to  hernia  had  to 
report  his  condition  to  his  employer  imme¬ 
diately  or  to  cease  work  and  report  to  his 
employer  within  24  hours  of  his  ceasing  from 
work.  By  a  new  amendment  the  time  limit 
for  so  reporting  is  now  extended  to  72  hours. 

The  new  amendments  to  the  Act  were  made 
effective  as  from  March  21,  1929. 

Boilers  Act 

Thie  Boilers  Act  was  amended  and  consoli¬ 
dated  so  as  to  incorporate  the  various  amend¬ 
ments  added  since  the  last  consolidation  in 
1923.  The  new  Act  is  designed  to  provide 
greater  safety  and  efficiency  in  industries  using 
boilers.  In  addition  to  boilers  the  Act  now 
governs  compressed  air  containers,  oil  stills, 
and  refrigerator  boilers.  Boilers,  as  the  term 
is  used  in  the  Act,  include  any  boiler  in  which 
steam  is  generated  or  stored  under  pressure 
and  having  a  greater  capacity  than  two  horse¬ 
power,  and  includes  the  engine  or  engines, 
all  apparatus,  appliances,  connections  and 
things  attached  thereto  or  connected  there¬ 
with,  if  any,  but  does  not  include  a  boiler 
of  a  heating  plant  in  a  private  residence 
occupied  by  not  more  than  two  families. 
Regulation's  under  the  Act  may  be  made  on 
the  following  subjects: — the  construction,  in¬ 
stallation,  inspection  and  operation  of  all 
pressure  vessels,  and  the  registration  of  their 
design  and  specifications;  the  examination  of 
all  applicants  for  certificates;  the  granting, 
renewal,  suspension  or  cancellation  of  any 
certificate;  temporary  certificates;  penalties 
for  the  breach  of  any  regulation,  not  to 
exceed  one  hundred  dollars  as  a  maximum : 
fees  payable  for  any  inspection,  etc;  records 
kept  by  inspectors;  methods  of  inspection  of 
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pressure  vessels;  classification  of  boilers  and 
other  pressure  vessels;  methods  of  preparing 
boilers  or  other  pressure  vessels  for  inspection ; 
qualification  and  the  examination  of  welders 
who  may- weld  pressure  vessels;  etc. 

Before  being  enforced  the  regulations  must 
be  approved  by  the  legislature  at  its  next 
ensuing  session. 

The  Atct  provides  for  the  restrictions  of  the 
sale  of  pressure  vessels  or  accessories  unless 
they  are  constructed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations. 

An  inspector  must  be  a  British  subject,  with 
five  years’  experience  as  a  practical  machinist 
or  boilermaker,  holding  a  first  class  engineer's 
certificate.  The  duties  and  powers  of  in¬ 
spectors  are  defined  in  the  Act.  Rules  are 
made  as  to  Safety  precautions  to  be  taken 
during  examination  of  boilers. 

Engineers  and  Firemen. — 'Certificates  of 
competency  are  to  be  issued  as  follows:  First 
and  second  class  engineers’  certificates;  third 
dass  engineers’  (100  h.p.)  certificates;  third 
class  engineers  (50  h.p.)  certificates;  traction 
engineers'  certificates;  provisional  engineers’ 
certificates;  firemen’s  certificates  and  special 
certificates.  The  qualifications  required  for 
the  holding  of  these  certificates  are  detailed 
in  the  Act. 

No  person  is  permitted  to  weld  any  pressure 
vessel  unless  he  holds  a  certificate  enabling 
him  to  do  so. 

The  Act  regulates  the  sale  or  importation 
of  second  hand  pressure  vessels,  a  certificate 
in  respect  of  each  vessel  being  necessary. 

Explosions  are  to  be  reported  to  the  chief 
inspector  within  24  hours,  with  full  details 

Electrical  Protection  Act 

The  Electrical  Protection  Act,  first  enacted 
in  1919  for  the  protection  of  persons  engaged 
in  the  generation  or  use  of  electrical  energy, 
wias  amended  so  as  to  confer  on  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  which  admin¬ 
isters  its  provisions,  wider  powers  in  regard 
to  the  framing  of  standard  specifications  for 
the  design,  construction,  installation,  protec¬ 
tion,  use,  repair,  etc.,  of  electrical  works  and 
appliances.  Electrical  works  may  not  be 
used,  advertised,  or  sold  until  they  have  been 
inspected  and  approved. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  adoption  of  any 
code  of  electrical  rules  promulgated  by  an 
association  or  body. 

Superannuation  of  Civil  Servants 

The  Act  respecting  superannuation  and 
retiring  allowances  for  civil  servants  was 
amended  to  provide  that  in  the  event  of  any 
employee  dying  after  ten  yeans  of  continuous 


service,  then  whether  he  has  or  has  not 
reached  the  age  of  retirement,  his  widow  shall 
be  entitled  to  a  non-contributory  annuity  of 
the  same  amount  as  if  tire  employee  had  been 
entitled  to  exercise  and  had  exercised  the 
option  given  him  of  receiving  an  annuity 
during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  wife 
during  the  life  of  the  survivor.  This  pro¬ 
vision  only  applies  to  an  employee’s  widow 
living  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1929,  and 
does  not  entitle  her  to  any  payment  in  respect 
of  any  time  prior  to  that  date. 

The  minimum  superannuation  amount  is 
raised  from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars  per 
month. 

Threshers’  Liens 

The  Threshers'  Lien  Act  was  amended  by 
the  addition  of  the  provision  that  “whenever 
any  person  threshes  or  causes  to  be  threshed 
grain  of  different  kinds,  such  person  may  take 
a  sufficient  quantity  o*f  grain  of  any  kind  so 
threshed  to  satisfy  his  lien  in  respect  of  all 
the  different  kinds  threshed  or  caused  to  be 
threshed.”  The  time  within  which  grain 
retained  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  sold  was  extended  from  thirty  to  sixty 
days. 

Woodmen’s  Liens 

The  Woodmen’s  Lien  Act  was  amended  in 
regard  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
connection  with  the  service  of  a  statement 
of  claim. 

Public  Health 

The  Public  Health  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  organization  of  health  dis¬ 
tricts  consisting  of  a  number  of  municipalities, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  district  boards 
of  health,  the  members  nominated  by  the 
municipalities.  The  boards  have  authority  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Act,  to  appoint  a  medical  and  sanitary  staff, 
including  inspectors  and  one  or  more  trained 
nurses.  Proposals  for  such  boards  will  be 
submitted  to  the  municipalities  by  the 
Department  of  Health  for  approval. 

Co-operalive  Marketing 

An  Act  was  passed  authorizing  provincial 
guarantees  to  co-operative  marketing  associa¬ 
tions  for  capital  expenditures.  Such  associa¬ 
tions  must  have  first  paid  at  least  15  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  land,  factories, 
warehouses  or  machinery  and  the  period  of 
repayment  is  up  to  20  years.  The  total 
amount  of  the  liability  of  the  province  for  a 
guarantee  may  not  exceed  one  million  dollars. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  ONTARIO 


A  PAMPHLET  on  Old  Age  Pensions  in 
Ontario  was  published  at  Toronto  in 
June,  by  order  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
for  the  use  of  local  pension  authorities.  It 
includes  reprints  of  the  Dominion  and  On¬ 
tario  Acts  and  of  the  regulations  thereunder, 
and  a  summary  of  the  procedure.  As  noted 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  page 
579,  the  Ontario  Act  will  take  effect  in  the 
province  on  November  1,  19291.  The  provisions 
of  this  Act  were  outlined  in  the  May  issue, 
page  4S4.  The  Dominion  Regulations  were 
reprinted  in  the  issue  for  February,  1928,  page 
138. 

The  pamphlet  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  relieving  a  son  or  daughter  from 
any  responsibility  under  the  Ontario  Parents’ 
Maintenance  Act  for  providing  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  dependent  parent.  Under  the 
latter  act  proceedings  may  be  taken  against' 
a  son  or  daughter  having  sufficient  means  by 
the  governing  body  of  any  hospital,  home 
for  the  aged,  house  of  refuge,  or  other  chari- 
tablej  institution  in  wlhiclh  the  dependent 
parent  is  an  inmate,  or  by  any  local  board  or 
commission  acting  under  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  in  the  case  of  a  person  applying  for 
or  In  receipt  of  a  pension. 

Applications  for  Pensions 

All  applications  for  pensions  made  on  or 
before  1st  July,  1930,  must  be  made  to  the 
local  pensions  board  of  the  county,  city, 
separated  town,  or  provisional  judicial  district, 
in  which  the  applicant  resided  on  1st  July, 
1929.  After  1st  July,  1930,  the  applications 
must  be  made  to  the  local  pensions  board  of 
the  county,  city,  separated  town,  or  pro¬ 
visional  judicial  district,  in  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  then  resides. 

Every  application  must  be  made  in  the 
prescribed  form  (Form  No.  1)  which  will  be 
supplied  free  by  the  Province  to  the  local 
pensions  boards,  and  by  such  boards  to  any 
person  who  desires  to  make  an  application. 
If  so  requested  by  the  applicant  the  local 
pensions  board  shall  give  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  in  completing  the 
form.  A  declaration  must  also  be  made  by 
an  acquaintance  as  to  the  residence  of  the 
applicant,  forms  of  which  (Form  No.  2)  are 
also  supplied  free. 

The  local  pensions  board  must  give  its 
decision  in  writing  upon  each  application, 
the  form  of  which  as  provided  at  the  end  of 
the  application.  The  original  application 
must  then  be  forwarded  to  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Commission  at  Toronto.  A  copy  of 


each  application  should  be  made  by  the  local 
pensions  board  and  kept  for  reference.  The 
latter  board  must  notify  each  applicant  of  its 
decision  within  seven  days  (Forms  5  and  6). 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  the  age  of 
any  person  regard  may  be  had  to  the  birth 
certificate,  certificate  of  baptism  or  other 
church  record,  or  certificate  of  marriage  show¬ 
ing  the  age  at  the  date  of  marriage,  or  family 
Bible  record,  or  other  proof  of  age,  as  is 
more  fully  set  out  in  Dominion  Regulation 
No.  7. 

If  an  applicant  has  been  naturalized  the 
naturalization  papers  should  be  filed  with  the 
application.  Other  proof  of  naturalization  is 
more  fully  set  out  in  Dominion  Regulation 
No.  8. 

Dominion  Regulations  10  to  15  (incl.)  deal 
with  what  is  deemed  to  be  residence  in  Ca¬ 
nada  for  20  years,  and  in  Ontario  for  5  years. 

Every  local  pensions  board  is  entitled  to 
obtain  without  charge  from  any  Dominion 
g:ove|mmeint  department  any  /Jnif'ormjation 
available  as  to  the  nationality  of  any  appli¬ 
cant  (Dominion  Regulation  No.  9),  and  from 
any  Ontario  government  department  any 
available  information  as  to  age  or  otherwise 
which  is  deemed  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Act  (Ontario  Regulation  No.  21). 

Amount  of  Pension 

Where  the  applicant  has  an  income  of 
$365  a  year  or  more  no  pension  can  be 
granted.  The  maximum  pension  of  $240  a 
year  is  to  be  reduced  when  the  pensioner  has  an 
income  in  excess  of  $125  a  year,  so  that  the 
pensioner's  income  and  the  amount  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  together  will  not  exceed  $365  a  year. 
For  example,  if  the  pensioner  has  an  income 
of  $200  a  year  the  pension  will  be  $165  a 
year. 

The  income  mentioned  will  generally  be  in 
the  nature  of  an  annuity  or  derived  from 
real  or  personal  property.  Dominion  Regu¬ 
lations  16,  17,  18,  18a,  and  19,  deal  with  how 
the  income  of  an  applicant  is  to  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  local  pensions  board  will  fix  the 
amount  of  the  pension  after  deducting  from 
the  maximum  of  $20  a  month  any  deductions 
to  be  made  for  income  as  above  mentioned. 

Where  the  applicant  has  not  resided  in 
Ontario  during  the  whole  of  the  past  20  years, 
but  has  resided  in  one  or  more  other  pro¬ 
vinces  during  that  period  he  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  full  amount  of  the  pension  in 
Ontario,  provided  the  other  province  or  pro¬ 
vinces  in  which  he  has  so  resided  are 
under  the  Dominion  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 
At  present  these  provinces  are  Alberta, 
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British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  also  the  Yukon  Territory. 

Where  during  part  of  the  20  years  the  appli¬ 
cant  has  resided  in  a  province  in  which  the 
Act  is  not  in  force  he  will  only  be  entitled 
to  be  paid  in  Ontario  a  proportion  of  $20 
per  month,  after  deducting  $1  per  month 
for  each  year  in  which  he  has  resided  in  such 
other  province.  (Dominion  Act,  sections 
10  to  14  (inch).) 

Where  a  pensioner  transfers  his  residence 
some  place  out  of  Canada  the  pension  ceases. 
(Dominion  Act,  section  15.) 

Appeals  from  Local  Pensions  Boards  to 
Commission 

Ontario  Regulations  12,  13,  and  14,  deal 
with  this  matter  and  the  procedure  to  be 
followed.  An  appeal  can  be  taken  where  an 
application  for  a  pension  has  been  granted 
or  refused,  or  against  the  amount '  of  the 
pension  fixed  by  a  local  pensions  board. 

Payment  of  Pensions 

Where  an  application  has  been  received 
before  1st  November,  1929,  and  the  pension 
has  been  granted,  the  pension  will  be  pay¬ 
able  monthly  thereafter  by  bank  cheque. 
After  that  date  every  pension  granted  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  application 
is  received  by  the  local  pensions  board,  and 
in  the  event  of  the  pension  commencing  on 
a  day  other  than  the  first  day  of  the  month 
the  first  payment  shall  include  such  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  pension  as  the  balance  of  the 
month  bears  to  the  whole  month  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  a  pension  commences  on  the 
15th  day  of  a  month  the  first  payment  will 
be  for  the  period  from  that  date  until  the 
end  of  the  following  month. 

In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  pensioner 
any  part  of  the  pension  unpaid  may  be  paid 
to  such  person  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Com¬ 
mission  of  Ontario  considers  equitably  en¬ 
titled  thereto. 

The  Commission  is  entitled  to  recover  from 
a  pensioner  any  sum  improperly  paid  by  way 
of  a  pension  whether  as  the  result  of  the  non¬ 
disclosure  of  facts,  innocent  or  false  repre¬ 
sentations  or  any  other  cause;  and  the  local 
pensions  board  is  to  notify  the  commission  of 
the  death  of  any  pensioner,  or  of  any  change 
that  may  occiu  in  the  family  or  financial 
condition  of  a  pensioner,  immediately  upon 
becoming  aware  of  same. 

The  payment  of  any  pension  shall  be  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  lawful  imprisonment  of  the 
pensioner  for  any  offence.  (Dominion  Regu¬ 
lation  No  22). 

88102 — 3 


Contributions  to  Pensions 

The  Ontario  Act  provides  that  the  province 
will  pay  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  pensions,  and 
that  each  county,  union  of  counties,  city 
separated  town,  and  each  town  of  10,000  or 
more  population  in  a  provisional  judicial  di&- 
trict,  shall  pay  twenty  per  cent.  In  the 
provisional  judicial  districts  (including  the 
provisional  County  of  Haliburton)  outside 
the  cities  and  towns  over  10,000,  no  municipal 
contribution  is  required.  The  Dominion  pays 
the  remaining  fifty  per  cent  of  the  pensions. 

The  contribution  of  twenty  per  cent  to  be 
paid  by  the  municipalities  is  to  be  paid 
monthly  to  the  Treasurer  of  Ontario  upon 
receipt  of  an  account  for  same  from  the  Old 
Age  Pensions  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Where  a  pensioner  moves  from  the  county, 
city,  or  separated  town,  where  the  pension 
was  granted,  such  county,  city  or  town,  re¬ 
mains  liable  to  contribute  to  such  pension  for 
one  year  after  such  removal;  and  after  that 
period  the  county,  city  or  separated  town  to 
which  the  pensioner  has  moved  becomes 
liable  to  contribute  (Ontario  Regulations 
7  to  10  (inch).) 

REGULATIONS 

The  following  regulations  made  pursuant  to 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1929,  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun¬ 
cil  on  22nd  May,  1929. 

1.  In  these  regulations:  — 

(а)  “Municipality”  shall  mean  county,  union 
of  counties,  city,  separated  town,  or 
town  of  10,000  or  more  population  in  a 
Provisional  Judicial  District. 

(б)  “District”  shall  mean  a  Provisional 
Judicial  District  (excluding  the  cities 
and  towns  of  10,000  or  more  population 
therein)  and  the  Provisional  County  of 
Haliburton. 

2.  The  Board  appointed  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act  by  the  council  of  a  municipality  shall 
consist  of  five  members.  After  the  first  appoint¬ 
ment  the  members  of  such  Board  shall  be 
appointed  annually  by  the  municipal  council  at 
its  first  meeting  in  each  year.  The  members 
of  such  Boards  shall  hold  office  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  are  appointed.  At  the  first  meeting, 
and  thereafter  at  the  first  meeting  in  each 
year,  a  Chairman  shall  be  appointed. 

3.  In  a  district  the  Local  Authority  shall  be 
a  Board  composed  of  three  persons  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  as  Chairman.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  such  Boards  appointed  by  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  in  Council  shall  hold  office  until 
their  successors  are  appointed. 

4.  Application  for  a  pension  shall  be  in  the 
form  annexed  hereto.  With  each  application 
there  shall  be  furnished  the  proofs  as  to  age 
mentioned  in  such  form  and  in  the  Dominion 
regulations,  together  with  such  other  evidence 
and  proofs  of  claim  as  the  Commission  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 
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5.  Applications  must  be  made  to  the  Local 
Authority  of  the  municipality  or  district  where 
the  applicant  resided  on  1st  July,  1929,  and 
after  1st  July,  1930,  to  the  Local  Authority  of 
the  municipality  or  district  where  the  appli¬ 
cant  then  resides. 

G.  With  regard  to  all  applications  received 
by  a  Local  Authority  on  or  before  1st  July, 
1930,  the  residence  of  a  pensioner  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  municipality  or  district  where 
the  pensioner  resided  on  1st  July,  1929,  and 
after  1st  July,  1930,  such  residence  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  municipality  or  district  where 
the  pensioner  then  resides. 

7.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  a  pensioner  from 
a  municipality  such  municipality  shall  be  liable 
to  contribute  to  the  pension  for  one  year  after 
such  removal,  and  after  this  period  the  muni¬ 
cipality  to  which  the  pensioner  has  removed 
shall  become  liable  to  contribute  towards  such 
pension. 

8.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  a  pensioner 
from  a  district  to  a  municipality  the  munici¬ 
pality  shall  become  liable  to  contribute  towards 
such  pension  one  year  after  such  removal. 

9.  Where  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  pensioner  such  dispute  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  and  binding. 

10.  Where  a  pensioner  moves  outside  a  muni¬ 
cipality  or  district  where  the  pension  was 
granted  the  Local  Authority  shall  notify  the 
Commission  of  the  date  of  such  removal  and  of 
the  place  to  which  the  pensioner  has  gone. 

_  11.  The  Local  Authority  shall  investigate  the 
circumstances  connected  with  each  application, 
and  give  its  decision  in  writing  upon  each 
application.  All  original  applications  and 
proofs  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Commission  at  Toronto.  Each  applicant 
for  a  pension  shall  within  seven  days  of  the 
decision  of  the  Local  Authority  having  been 
given  be  notified  in  writing  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  such  decision. 

12.  An  appeal  may  be  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  any  applicant  for  a  pension  within 
one  month  from  the  date  of  the  decision  of 
the  Local  Authority.  The  Commission  may  in 
its  discretion  extend  the  time  for  appealing 
where  it  is  shown  that  through  incapacity  or 
other  reasonable  circumstances  it  was  '  not 
possible  to  give  notice  of  appeal  within  the 
time  mentioned. 


13.  There  shall  be  the  same  right  of  appeal 
as  provided  for  in  the  preceding  regulation  to 
the  Commissi  on  from  any  Local  Authority  by 
any  person  who  objects  to  the  allowance  of  a 
pension  or  any  part  thereof. 

14.  Upon  an  appeal  being  made  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  notice  in  writing  thereof  shall  be  given 
to  the  Local  Authority  by  the  Commission. 
Ihe^  Commission  shall  make  such  investigation 
as  it  deems  necessary,  and  shall  notify  the 
person  appealing  and  the  Local  Authority  in 
writing  of  its  decision. 

15.  Where  an  application  has  been  received 

before  1st  November,  1929,  and  a  pension  has 
been  granted  the  pension  will  be  payable 
monthly  thereafter  by  bank  cheque.  After  that 
date  every  pension  granted  shall  commence  on 
tne  clay  alter  the  application  is  received  by 
the  -Local  Authority,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
pens! on  commencing  on  a  day  other  than  the 
•  1  i  j  morfth  the  first  payment  shall 

include  such  proportion  of  the  pension  as  the 
balance  of  the  month  bears  to  the  whole  month. 

16.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  pensioner 
any  part  of  the  pension  unpaid  may  be  paid  to 


such  person  as  the  Commission  considers  equit¬ 
ably  entitled  thereto. 

17.  The  Commission  shall  render  monthly  to 
the  corporation  of  each  municipality  an 
account  for  twenty  per  centum  of  the  pen¬ 
sions  for  which  such  corporation  is  liable. 

18.  Any  pension  or  part  thereof  granted  may 
be  paid  to  any  statutory  or  other  Committee 
or  Trustee  of  the  estate  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  pension  is  granted,  or  with  the  consent  of 
the  pensioner  to  any  person  or  Trust  or  Cor¬ 
porate  body  undertaking  or  liable  for  the 
maintenance  and  care  of  any  person  to  whom 
a  pension  is  granted  under  the  Act. 

19.  The  Local  Authority  must  notify  the 
Commission  of  the  death  of  any  pensioner,  or 
of  any  change  that  may  occur  in  the  family  or 
financial  condition  of  a  pensioner,  immediately 
upon  becoming  aware  of  same. 

20.  The  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  from  a  pensioner  any  sum  improperly 
paid  by  way  of  a  pension  whether  as  the  result 
of  the  non-disclosure  of  facts,  innocent  or  false 
representations  or  any  other  cause. 

21.  The  Commission  and  any  Local  Author¬ 
ity  shall  be  entitled  to  obtain  without  charge 
from  any  Government  department  of  Ontario 
any  available  information  deemed  necessary  in 
the  adminstration  of  the  “  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  1927,”  Chapter  35,  Statutes  of  Canada, 
and  the  “  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1929  ”  Chap¬ 
ter  73,  Statutes  of  Ontario. 


Salaries  of  Canadian  Postmasters 

The  Canadian  Postmasters’  Association,  at 
their  annual  convention  at  Ottawa  in  June, 
considered  the  question  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  salaries  of  postmasters  are  determined. 
The  salaries  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
existing  commission  basis  were  declared  to  be 
inadequate,  and  representations  will  be  made 
to  the  government  for  a  further  increase  in 
the  commission  rates.  Originally,  the  com¬ 
mission  rate  was  40  per  -cent  on  the  first 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  stamps  sold ;  25  per 
cent  on  the  next  nine  thousand,  and  15  per 
cent  on  all  over  ten  thousand.  This  was  when 
the  three-cent  postage  vias  in  effect,  wage  con¬ 
ditions  having  been  more  favourable  then 
than  no-w.  Last  year,  in  partial  compliance 
with  requests  made  by  the  Postmaster’s  As¬ 
sociation  the  rate  was  increased  to  70  per 
cent  on  th-e  first  thousand  and  20  per  cent  on 
all  over  ten  thousand.  The  rate  now  sug¬ 
gested  is  on-e  hundred  per  cent  on  the  first 
five  thousand;  75  per  cent  on  the  next  four 
thousand ;  40  per  cent  on  the  next  five 
thousand  an-d  25  per  cent  on  all  over  ten 
thousand.  Th-e  postmasters  are  willing  to  re¬ 
tain  the  70  per  -cent  on  the  first  thousand  in¬ 
stead  of  the  proposed  rate-,  but  they  would 
press  for  the  higher  rate  on  the  succeeding 
thousands,  considering  that  the  present  wage 
is  too  low  for  government  servants.  “No 
other  branch  of  the  sendee  is  paid  on  a  com¬ 
mission  -basis,”  said  Mr  H.  E.  Proctor  of 
Aurora,  secretary-treasurer  of  th-e  organization, 
and  we  feel  that  such  an  increase  should  be 
granted.” 
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ONTARIO  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT 
Regulations  governing  Apprenticeship  in  Building  Trades 


I  HE  following  regulations  under  tire  On- 
tario  Apprenticeship  Act  were  approved 
by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  on 
June  28,  1929,  and  are  now  in  effect.  Tenta¬ 
tive  regulations,  including  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  the  plumbing  and  painting  trades,  were 
made  pufblic  earlier  tills  year  (  Labo»u*r 

Gazette,  March,  1929,  page  287).  These  have 
now  been  amended  and  trade  regulations 
governing  carpentry,  bricklaying,  plastering, 
sheet  metal  work,  electric  wiring  and  instal¬ 
lation,  have  been  added. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS 

1.  Definitions:  In  the  following  regulations, 

(а)  “Apprenticeship’'  means  the  relationship 
between  the  employer  and  the  apprentice  by 
which  the  apprentice,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Apprenticeship  Act  engages  himself  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  period  to  the  employer  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  a  trade. 

(б)  “Apprentice”  means  any  minor  at  least 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  enters  into  a  contract 
of  service  in  accordance  with  the  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Act,  whereby  he  is  to  receive  from  or 
through  his  employer,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in¬ 
struction  in  a  designated  trade. 

(c)  “Employer”  means  any  person,  firm  or 
corporation,  or  municipal,  provincial  or  other 
public  authority  to  whom  an  apprentice  is 
bound  by  contract,  in  accordance  with  the  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Act. 

{d)  “Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee” 
means  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant-Governor  in  Council  in  pursuance  of  sec¬ 
tion  5,  subsection  1,  of  the  Apprenticeship  Act. 

(e)  “Trade  Apprenticeship  Committee” 
means  an  advisory  committee  from  industry 
composed  of  an  equal  number  of  employers  and 
employees  in  a  designated  trade  or  trades, 
together  with  an  independent  chairman  who 
may  also  act  as  secretary.  Committees  may 
consist  of  from  three  to  nine  members. 

(/)  “Inspector  of  Apprenticeship”  or  “In¬ 
spector”  means  the  person  appointed  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  in  pursuance 
of  section  5,  subsection  2,  of  the  Apprenticeship 
Act. 

( g )  “District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship” 
or  “District  Inspector”  means  a  person  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  in 
pursuance  of  section  5,  subsection  2,  of  the  Ap¬ 
prenticeship  Act  to  assist  and  act  for  the  In¬ 
spector  in  a  district  allotted  by  the  Minister. 

( h )  “District”  means  the  area  or  territory 
assigned  to  a  District  Inspector. 

(i)  “Temporary  Transfer”  means  the  removal 
of  the  apprentice  from  one  employer  to  another 
without  relieving  the  first  employer  of  his  ob¬ 
ligations  under  the  contract. 

(j)  “Permanent  Transfer”  means  the  removal 
of  the  apprentice  from  one  employer  to  another 

involving  the  transfer  of  the  employer’s  ob¬ 
ligations,  also  the  signature  and  registration  of 
the  apprenticeship  contract. 

88102— 3J 


2.  Obligations  of  an  Apprentice : 

(a)  To  render  faithful  service  during  the 
period  of  apprenticeship. 

(&)  To  show  due  regard  for  the  tools  and 
goods  of  the  employer  and  not  to  damage  or 
waste  the  same. 

(r)  lo  furnish  to  his  employer  satisfactory 
reasons  for  absence  from  ■work. 

(d)  lo  attend  regularly  such  classes  in  re¬ 
lated  trade  training  as  may  be  required  by  the 
I  rovincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

( e )  To  suffer  loss  of  pay  for  non-attendance 
at  day  classes  in  related  trade  training,  and  to 
incur  the  cancellation  of  his  apprenticeship 
contract  for  wilful  failure  to  attend  such  classes. 

(/)  To  make  up  all  lost  time  for  which  he 
is  responsible  in  any  year,  including  time  lost 
through  illness  if  it  exceeds  ten  working  days, 
before  the  next  year  of  his  apprenticeship  shall 
begin. 

Ig)  To  notify  the  District  Inspector  immedi¬ 
ately  when,  for  any  reason,  he  ceases  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  the  employer  to  whom  he  is  in¬ 
dentured. 

(h)  To  be  subject  to  and  obey  the  regulations 
made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council 
governing  his  employment  and  training  as  an 
apprentice. 

3.  Obligations  of  an  Employer: 

(a)  To  provide  adequate  training  in  all 
branches  of  the  trade  in  so  far  as  his  facilities 
and  the  character  of  his  work  will  permit. 

(b)  To  provide  continuous  employment  for 
the  apprentice  during  each  year  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  period. 

( c )  To  pay  the  wages  set  forth  in  the  ap¬ 
prenticeship  contract. 

(d)  To  co-operate  with  the  District  Inspec¬ 
tor  in  the  transfer  of  an  apprentice  if  for  any 
reason  such  transfer  is  deemed  necessary,  and 
to  pay  the  apprentice’s  wages  in  full  until  such 
transfer  has  been  effected. 

(e)  To  submit  an  annual  report  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  conduct  of  the  apprentice  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

(/)  To  notify  the  District  Inspector  before 
employing  a  minor  in  any  designated  trade. 

(g)  To  abide  by  and  carry  out  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  governing  the  employment  of  an  ap¬ 
prentice. 

4.  The  Number  of  Apprentices: 

The  number  of  apprentices  to  be  trained  in 
the  designated  trades  shall  be  set  forth  in 
special  regulations  for  each  trade  and  shall  be 
based  on  the  total  number  of  journeymen  em¬ 
ployed  in  each  trade. 

5.  Entrance  Requirements : 

( a )  No  person  shall  commence  apprenticeship 
until  he  has  passed  his  sixteenth  birthday. 

(b)  Persons  applying  for  apprenticeship  may 
be  required  to  furnish  proof  of  age. 

(c)  Every  person  entering  apprenticeship 
shall  have  completed  the  work  of  the  junior 
fourth  book  in  public  school,  or  its  equivalent. 

( d )  Any  person  applying  for  apprenticeship 
may  be  required  to  produce  a  medical  certifi¬ 
cate  or  pass  a  medical  examination  showing 
that  he  is  in  good  health  and  possesses  the 
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physical  requirements  to  successfully  carry  on 
the  work  of  a  journeyman. 

(el  Every  application  for  apprenticeship 
shall  he  made  on  a  form  to  be  supplied  by  the 
Minister. 

(/)  Applications  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
nearest  District  Inspector. 

(g)  No  person  may  be  employed  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice  until  his  application  has  been  approved 
by  the  District  Inspector. 

6.  Probationary  Period: 

The  first  three  months  of  employment  shall 
he  regarded  as  a  probationary  period  during 
which  either  the  apprentice  or  the  employer 
may  terminate  employment  at  will. 

7.  Registration: 

( а )  No  minor  may  be  employed  for  a  longer 
period  than  three  months  without  being  in¬ 
dentured  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Those  boys  who  have  previously 
served  three  months  at  the  trade  and  whose 
employment  record  is  satisfactory  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Inspector,  must  be  placed  under  contract 
within  one  month  after  date  of  commencement. 

(б)  Triplicate  copies  of  each  apprenticeship 
contract  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  employer 
to  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship 
for  approval  and  registration,  immediately 
after  being  drawn  up.  One  copy  will  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Inspector,  one  copy  returned  to 
the  employer  and  the  other  given  to  the 
aqipr  entice. 

(c)  Each  registered  apprentice  shall  be 
given  an  identification  card,  furnished  by  the 
Minister,  and  this  card  shall  be  carried  by  the 
apprentice  at  all  times. 

(d)  Whenever  an  apprentice  is  permanently 
transferred  from  one  employer  to  another,  all 
three  copies  of  the  contract  must  be  signed  by 
the  parties  concerned  and  the  transfer  regis¬ 
tered  in  the  same  manner  as  a  new  contract. 

S.  Period  of  Apprenticeship : 

( a )  The  period  of  apprenticeship  shall  be 
set  forth  in  the  contract  of  apprenticeship  as 
provided  in  special  regulations  for  each  desig¬ 
nated  trade. 

(b)  Allowance  of  time  may  be  granted  to 
boys  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  the 
trade.  The  time  to  be  allowed  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  recommendation  of  the  District 
Inspector. 

9.  Hours  of  Employment : 

(a)  The  hours  of  employment  for  appren¬ 
tices  shall  be  the  same  as  those  for  journey¬ 
men. 

(b)  An  apprentice  may  work  overtime,  but 
such  time  shall  not  reduce  the  period  of 
apprenticeship  except  that  the  actual  number 
of  hours  of  overtime  may  be  deducted  from 
any  period  of  training  required  to  make  up 
for  time  lost  due  to  illness. 

10.  Wages: 

(a)  The  wages  to  be  paid  an  apprentice  shall 
be  set  forth  in  the  Contract  of  Apprenticeship 
in  the  form  of  dollars  per  week  or  cents  per 
hour. 

t b )  An  apprentice  shall  be  paid  the  full 
wages  set  forth  in  the  contract  except  that  de¬ 
ductions  may  be  made  for  time  lost  due  to 
illness  and  voluntary  absence  for  personal 
reasons. 

(c)  Wage  rates  shall  be  determined  by  local 
trade  apprenticeship  committees,  subject  to 
approval  by  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship 


Committee.  In  districts  where  local  trade 
apprenticeship  committees  have  not  been 
formed,  the  employer  shall  consult  directly 
with  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee 
and  obtain  its  approval  on  rates. 

(d)  No  wage  rates  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee  _  unless 
they  equal  or  exceed  the  following  minimum 
requirements: 

For  the  first  year:  20  per  cent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  journeyman’s  rate  in  the  district  when 

the  indenture  is  signed. 

For  the  second  year:  25  per  cent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  journeyman’s  rate  in  the  district  when 

the  indenture  is  signed. 

For  the  third  year:  35  per  cent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  journeyman’s  rate  in  the  district  when 

the  indenture  is  signed. 

For  the  fourth  year:  50  per  cent  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  journeyman’s  rate  in  the  district  when 

the  indenture  is  signed. 

( e )  The  decision  of  the  Provincial  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  on  any  questions  arising 
from  an  interpretation  of  the  above  clause 
id)  shall  be  final. 

(/)  The  rates  set  out  in  the  contract  shall 
remain  fixed  for  the  term  of  the  contract. 

11.  Trade  Training: 

An  apprentice  shall  be  taught  the  common 
practices  of  the  trade.  A  schedule  of  the 
operations  and  processes  to  be  covered  shall 
be  prepared  by  the  Inspector  and  when 
approved  by  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship 
Committee  it  shall  be  appended  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  trade. 

12.  School  Training: 

(al  Apjjrentices  in  designated  trades  shall 
attend  special  classes  for  at  least  eight  weeks 
of  five  eight-hour  days,  or  three  hundred  and 
twenty  class  hours,  during  each  of  the  first  two 
years  of  apprenticeship.  The  time  and  place 
for.  such  classes  shall  be  arranged  for  each 
designated  trade  as  determined  by  local  facili¬ 
ties  and  conditions.  The  employer  shall  pay 
for  such  time  at  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  con¬ 
tract  of  apprenticeship. 

(b)  Apprentices  shall  be  encouraged  to 
attend  evening  classes  when  not  in  attendance 
at  day  classes. 

(c)  The  courses  in  these  day  and  evening 
classes  must  be  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee. 

( d )  Where  day  or  evening  classes  cannot  be 
arranged,  apprentices  shall  be  required  to 
follow  approved  correspondence  courses. 

(e)  An  annual  report  on  each  apprentice 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  by  the  school  or  institution 
from  which  instruction  is  being  received.  Forms 
for  this  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the  Minis¬ 
ter. 

(/)  Apprentices  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
employer  for  fees  in  connection  with  prescribed 
courses,  provided  they  attend  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  class  sessions. 

(g)  Weekly  attendance  records  shall  be 
furnished  by  the  school  to  the  employer  for 
each  boy  in  attendance  at  day  classes. 

13.  Supervision  of  Training: 

(a)  All  minor  disputes  between  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee,  except  those  involving 
policy,  shall  be  settled  by  the  District  Inspec¬ 
tor. 

(b)  Disputes  of  a  major  character  and  those 
involving  policy  shall  be  referred  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 
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(c)  Transfers  from  one  employer  to  another 
may  be  arranged  by  the  District  Inspector,  but 
permanent  transfer®  must  be  approved  by  the 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

(d)  Contracts  may  be  cancelled  or  termin¬ 
ated  in  accordance  with  section  15  of  the  Act. 

(e)  An  inspection  visit  shall  be  paid  to  each 
apprentice  at  least  once  each  year  and  a  writ¬ 
ten  report  submitted  to  the  Provincial  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  by  the  District  Inspector. 

(f )  The  employer  shall  notify  the  District 
Inspector  before  making  any  change  affecting 
the  contract  of  apprenticeship  and  all  such 
changes  must  be  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee. 

(g)  The  employer  shall  submit  an  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Commit¬ 
tee  on  each  apprentice  in  his  employ.  Forms 
for  this  report  will  be  supplied  by  the  District 
Inspector. 

14.  Examinations  and  Tests: 

(а)  Every  apprentice  shall  receive  a  practi¬ 
cal  test  at  least  once  each  year.  This  test  must 
be  passed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  District  In¬ 
spector  before  the  apprentice  is  advanced  to 
the  next  year  of  his  apprenticeship. 

(б)  Every  apprentice  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  annual  examination  or  theoretical  test 
in  each  related  subject  and  branch  of  the  trade 
taught  in  the  school  classes. 

(c)  Apprentices  receiving  instruction  by  cor¬ 
respondence  must  produce  proof  that  they  have 
successfully  completed  the  course  before  the 
apprenticeship  training  may  be  regarded  as 
completed. 

15.  Certificates  and  Diplomas:  ' 

(а)  Every  apprentice  who  serves  the  pre¬ 
scribed  term  of  apprenticeship  and  completes 
the  school  training  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee  will  be 
granted  a  diploma. 

(б)  Those  apprentices  who  show  exceptional 
ability  and  application  in  connection  with  the 
trade  and  school  training  will  be  granted  a 
diploma  with  honour  standing. 

TRADE  REGULATIONS 
Carpentry 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(а)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  the  carpentry  trade  throughout  the  province 
shall  not  exceed  1  to  8,  except  that  those  per¬ 
sons  employed  as  apprentices  when  the  Act  is 
put  into  operation  in  any  district  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  complete  their  apprenticeship  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  re¬ 
gardless  of  this  ratio. 

(б)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based 
on  the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each 
district.  The  figures  ihall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall 
include  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their  affili¬ 
ations.  Provision  shall  be  made  to  accept  first- 
year  apprentices  each  year,  so  that  the  first, 
second,  third  and  fourth  year  apprentices  com¬ 
puted,  shall  complete  the  ratio  quota. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  employs  from  two  to 
eight  journeymen  and  is  approved  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  may  have  one 
apprentice.  He  may  also  employ  one  addi¬ 
tional  apprentice  for  each  additional  eight  jour¬ 
neymen  employed,  provided  the  number  of  ap¬ 
prentices  in  the  district  does  not  exceed  tne 


ratio  of  1  to  8  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
provisions  in  paragraph  (a). 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term  of  Apprenticeship : 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four 
years,  including  the  probationary  period.  The 
full  term  of  four  years  shall  be  served  under 
contract  with  an  employer  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Bricklaying  and  Masonry 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(а)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  bricklaying  and  masonry  throughout  the 
province  shall  not  exceed  1  to  8. 

(б)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  sdiall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their  affili¬ 
ations. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  employs  from  one  to 
eight  journeymen  and  is  approved  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Inspector  may  have  one  apprentice.  He 
may  also  employ  one  additional  apprentice  for 
each  additional  eight  journeymen  regularly  em¬ 
ployed.  provided  the  number  of  apprentices  in 
the  district  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  1  to  8. 
In  no  case  shall  more  than  three  apprentices 
be  under  contract  to  one  employer. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term  of  Apprenticeship : 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall.  be  four 
years,  including  the  probationary  period. 

3.  Age  of  Admission: 

Apprentices  shall  enter  bricklaying  and 
masonry  between  their  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
birthdays,  except  by  special  permission  from 
the  Provincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

Painting  and  Decorating 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(а)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  painting  and  decorating  shall  not  exceed  1 

to  5.  . 

(б)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based  on 
the  total  number  of  journeymen  in  each  dis- 
trict.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  is  approved  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  may  have 
one  apprentice.  He  may  also  employ  one  addi¬ 
tional  apprentice  for  each  five  journeymen  re¬ 
gularly  employed,  provided  the  ratio  of  appren¬ 
tices  in  the  district  does  not  exceed  1  to  5. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term  of  Apprenticeship: 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  three 
years,  including  the  probationary  period. 

Plastering 

I  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(a)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  plastering  throughout  the  province  shall  not 
exceed  1  to  8. 
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lb)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each 
■district.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall 
include  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their 
•affiliations. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  employs  from,  one  to 
'eight  journeymen  and  is  approved  by  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Inspector  may  have  one  apprentice.  He 
may  also  employ  one  additional  apprentice  for 
each  additional  eight  journeymen  regularly  em¬ 
ployed,  provided  the  number  of  apprentices 
in  the  district  does  not  exceed  the  ratio  of 
1  to  8.  In  no  case  shall  more  than  three 
apprentices  be  under  contract  to  one  employer. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term  of  Apprenticeship: 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four 
■years,  including  the  probationary  period. 

3.  Age  of  Admission: 

Apprentices  shall  enter  the  plastering  trade 
between  their  sixteenth  and  eighteenth  birth- 
■  days,  except  by  special  permission  from  the 
JProyincial  Apprenticeship  Committee. 

Plumbing  and  Steamfitting 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(a)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  plumbing  and  steamfitting  throughout  the 
province  shall  not  exceed  1  to  5,  except  that 
those  persons  employed  as  apprentices  when 
the  Act  is  put  into  operation  in  any  district 
may  be  allowed  to  complete  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  regardless  of  this  ratio. 

(&)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each 
district.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall 
include  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their 
affiliations. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  is  approved  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  may  have 
one  apprentice.  He  may  also  employ  one  addi¬ 
tional  apprentice  for  each  five  journeymen 
regularly  employed  provided  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  the  district  does  not  exceed 
the  ratio  of  1  to  5. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term \  of  Apprenticeship : 

(a)  The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  five 
years. _  including  the  probationary  period.  The 
first  four  years  shall  be  served  under  contract 
with  an  employer  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act.  The  fifth  year  shall  be 
served  as  a  junior  mechanic,  subject  to  the 
regulations  governing  apprentices  except  for 
the  following  provisions: 

1.  The  employer  shall  not  be  obliged  to  keep 

the  junior  mechanic  employed  during 
slack  periods. 

2.  The  junior  mechanic  shall  not  be  obliged 

to  remain  with  the  employer  during  a 
strjke  or  lockout,  but,  under  other  con¬ 
ditions,  shall  continue  to  serve  the 
employer  with  whom  he  was  last  inden¬ 
tured. 


3.  Time  lost  due  to  illness  or  lack  of  employ¬ 

ment  must  be  made  up  by  the  junior 
nicchanic  before  he  receives  his  diploma. 

4.  Where  a  trade  agreement  exists  between 

employers  and  the  local  union,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment  for  the  junior 
mechanic  shall  be  those  set  forth  in  the 
agreement. 

Sheet  Metal  Work 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

( а )  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  sheet  metal  work,  throughout  the  province 
shall  not  exceed  1  to  4  except  that  those  per¬ 
sons  employed  as  apprentices  when  the  Act  is 
put  into  operation  in  any  district  may  be 
allowed  to  complete  their  apprenticeship  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  re¬ 
gardless  of  this  ratio. 

(б)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each 
district.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall 
include  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their 
affiliations. 

(c) .  Each  employer  who  is  approved  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  may  have 
one  apprentice..  He  may  also  employ  one  addi¬ 
tional  apprentice  for  each  four  journeymen 
regularly  employed  provided  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  the  district  does  not  exceed  the 
ratio  of  1  to  4. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2.  Term  (if  Apprenticeship : 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four 
years  including  the  probationary  period.  The 
full  term  of  four  years  shall  be  served  under 
contract  with  an  employer  in  accordance  with 
the  Act. 

Electric  Wiring  and  Installation 

1.  Number  of  Apprentices: 

(a)  The  ratio  of  apprentices  to  journeymen 
in  electric  wiring  and  installation  throughout 
the  province  shall  not  exceed  1  to  3  except 
that  those  persons  employed  as  apprentices 
when  the  Act  is  put  into  operation  in  any  dis¬ 
trict  may  be  allowed  to  complete  their  appren¬ 
ticeship  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  regardless  of  this  ratio. 

(b)  In  determining  the  number  of  appren¬ 
tices  to  be  trained,  the  ratio  shall  be  based  on 
the  number  of  journeymen  reported  in  each 
district.  The  figures  shall  be  obtained  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship,  and  shall 
include  all  journeymen  regardless  of  their 
affiliations. 

(c)  Each  employer  who  is  approved  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship  may  have 
one  apprentice.  He  may  also  employ  one  addi¬ 
tional  apprentice  for  each  three  journeymen 
regularly  employed  provided  the  number  of 
apprentices  in  the  district  does  not  exceed  the 
ratio  of  1  to  3. 

(d)  The  preceding  paragraph  (c)  shall  not 
upply  to  the  temporary  transfer  of  an  appren¬ 
tice  to  any  employer. 

2 .  Term  of  Apprenticeship: 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  shall  be  four 
years,  including  the  probationary  period.  The 
full  term  of  four  years  shall  be  served  under 
contract  with  an  ejnployer  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 
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THE  ONTARIO  APPRENTICESHIP  ACT:  ITS  EFFECT  ON  VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION 


1\  /T  R.  A.  W.  Craw-ford,  inspector  of  appren- 
ticeship  under  the  Apprenticeship  Act 
of  Ontario,  1928,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Urban  School  Teachers’  Association  of  Brock- 
ville  on  June  12  on  the  Act  and  its  effect  upon 
vocational  education.  The  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  the  events  leading  -to  its  enactment 
were  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  August, 
1928,  page  S70,  and  in  previous  issues.  Mr. 
Crawford’s  address  is  given  below,  the  in¬ 
formation  already  given  in  former  articles 
being  omitted. 

The  training  of  skilled  workers  in  Canada, 
Mr.  Crawford  said,  has  not  kept  pace  with 
other  industrial  developments.  In  most  in¬ 
dustries,  apprenticeship  is  regarded  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  unsuited  to  modern  conditions, 
and  little  has  been  done  to  devise  new  train¬ 
ing  methods  which  will  maintain  the  supply 
of  skilled  mechanics.  The  idea  that  Canadian 
boys  are  unwilling  to  bind  themselves  to  an 
employer  for  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade 
appears  to  be  firmly  embedded  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  -but  such  persons  fail  to 
appreciate  the  changed  conditions  in  industry 
which  make  it  impossible  to  train  workers 
under  the  old  type  of  apprenticeship.  They 
expect  boys  to  accept  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  which  are  not  consistent  with  modern 
develoments.  Mass  production  and  speciali¬ 
zation  have  brought  about  industrial  and 
social  conditions  which  make  it  unnecessary 
and  undersiraible  that  boys  should  learn  trades 
under  the  system  which  was  developed  in 
medieval  times.  Progressive  employers  and 
the  leaders  of  organized  labour  realize  that 
new  methods  of  training  are  necessary  for 
boys  entering  industrial  life.  In  a  few 
Canadian  industries,  efforts  are  being  made 
to  develop  new  types  of  apprenticeship  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  modern  conditions. 

One  of  the  best  systems  of  apprenticeship 
is  to  be  found  in  the  printing  trades  where 
boys  serve  five  years  under  carefully  super¬ 
vised  conditions  of  training  and  instruction. 
T-heory  and  practice  are  blended  in  school  and 
workshop  training.  Correspondence  instruc¬ 
tion  is  provided  for  apprentices  who  cannot 
attend  day  or  evening  apprenticeship  classes 
in  technical  schools. 

The  two  larger  railway  systems  in  Canada 
operate  complete  systems  of  apprenticeship 
for  -boys  entering  such  trades  as  machine 
shop  practice,  electrical  installation,  carpen¬ 
try,  car  building,  blacksmithing,  and  mould¬ 
ing.  Hundreds  of  bright  young  men  are 
serving  their  tim-e  at  these  trades  and  I  am 
informed  that  the  railway  shops  throughout 


the  Dominion  have  long  waiting  list  of  boys 
anxious  to  become  apprentices  in  these  trades. 

Several  -of  the  large  industrial  corporations, 
including  the  Canadian  Westingho-use,  the 
Canadian  General  Electric,  and  some  of  the 
manufacturers  of  automobiles,  agricultural 
implements,  and  industrial  machinery,  operate 
apprenticeship  plans  in  connection  with  their 
production  plants  and  service  departments. 
Approximately  two  hundred  apprentices  from 
various  types  of  industrial  plants  attend 
special,  day,  apprenticeship  classes  in  the 
Hamilton  Technical  Institute.  The  time 
spent  in  these  school  classes  is  paid  for  by  the 
employers. 

The  most  reoen-t  development  in  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  one  which  promises  to  have  a  far 
reaching  effect  upon  Canadian  industry  is  that 
in  connection  with  the  bidding  trades.  The 
training  of  young  workers  in  these  trades  has 
been  disorganized  and  neglected  for  many 
years  but  a  new  system  is  being  built  up  which 
is  worthy  of  careful  consideration  by  everyone 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  Canadian  boys. 

This  new  development  first  took  definite 
form  at  the  Joint  Conference  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  held  at  Ottawa, 
in  May  1921.  At  this  conference,  a  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  six  -employers,  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  labour,  and  an  independent 
chairman  was  appointed  to  study  t-h-e  question 
of  apprenticeship  and  to  devise  a  plan  which 
might  be  adopted  throughout  the  nine  prov¬ 
inces.  The  comm-ittee  recommended  a  plan 
involving  a  National  Apprenticeship  Council, 
and  local  councils  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
Dominion. 

Mr.  Crawford  -went  on  to  outline  the  events 
leading  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
described  its  provisions  in  detail.  He  then 
proceeded : — 

General  regulations  dealing  with  the  school 
training  of  apprentices  are  of  particular  interest 
to  members  of  this  organization.  They  read 
as  follows: — 

School  Training 

(a)  Apprentices  in  designated  trades  shall 
attend  special  classes  for  at  least  eight  weeks 
of  five  eight  hour  days,  or  three  hundred  and 
twenty  class  hours,  during  each  of  the  first 
two  years  of  apprenticeship.  The  time  and 
place  for  suoh  classes  shall  be  airanged  for 
each  designated  -trade  as  determined  by  local 
facilities  and  conditions.  The  employer  shall 
pay  for  such  time  at  the  rate  set  forth  m  the 
contract  of  apprenticeship. 

( b )  Apprentices  shall  be  encouraged  to 
attend  evening  classes  when  not  in  attendance 
at  day  classes. 
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(c)  The  courses  in  'these  day  and  evening 
classes  must  .be  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Apprenticeship  Committee. 

( d )  Where  day  or  evening  classes  cannot 
be  arranged,  apprentices  shall  'be  required  to 
follow  approved  correspondence  courses. 

(e)  An  annual  report  on  each  apprentice 
shall  be  submitted  to  -the  Provincial  Appren¬ 
ticeship  Committee  by  the  school  or  institu¬ 
tion  from  which  instruction  is  beng  received. 
Forms  for  this  report  shall  be  furnished  by  the 
Minister. 

(/)  Apprentices  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the 
employer  for  fees  in  connection  with  approved 
classes,  provided  they  attend  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  class  sessions. 

( g )  Weekly  attendance  records  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  school  to  the  employer  for  each 
boy  in  attendance  at  day  schools.” 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  organize  day 
classes  for  apprentices  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince,  but  a  start  has  been  made  in  Hamilton 
and  Toronto,  where  twenty-three  apprentices 
in  carpentry  and  bricklaying  attended  classes 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
They  were  paid  by  the  employers  for  the 
time  spent  at  school  and,  with  few  exceptions 
were  greatly  benefited  by  the  instruction  re¬ 
ceived. 

Evening  classes  are  conducted  in  most  of 
the  larger  industrial  centres  throughout  the 
province.  They  are  attended  by  both  journey¬ 
men  and  apprentices.  No  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  prescribe  special  apprenticeship 
courses,  but  several  technical  schools  have 
made  special  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  building  trades  by  organizing  graded 
evening  courses  in  carpentry,  bricklaying, 
plumbing,  steamfitting,  electrical  installation, 
and  sheetmetal  work. 

Correspondence  instruction  for  apprentices 
in  building  trades  is  a  development  of  the 
future. 

The  organization  of  the  work  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  many  charges  will  be  made 
before  apprenticeship  in  the  building  trades 
is  established  on  a  permanent,  satisfactory 
basis.  It  is  expected  that  a  system  of  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future — 
whereby  the  cost  of  training  apprentices  in 
school  classes,  or  when  not  employed  during 
slack  periods,  will  be  distributed  amongst  all 
employers  in  -the  building  industry.  It  may 
be  that,  in  certain  trades,  the  apprentices  will 
be  indentured  to  apprenticeship  committees 
and  placed  with  different  employers  for  train¬ 
ing,  rather  than  being  indentured  to  one  em¬ 
ployer,  as  at  present.  All  such  changes  will 
be  made  only  after  careful  study  anil  on  the 
advice  of  joint  committees  representing  the 
trades  concerned. 


It  is  too  early  to  appreciate  the  benefits 
which  will  follow  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  but  some  idea  of  the  progress  being  made 
may  be  .gained  from  the  following  figures. 

The  total  number  of  apprentices  registered1 
under  the  Act  on  June  6,  was  657.  These 
were  distributed  as  follows: — 

104  Bricklayers  and  Masons;  83  Carpenters; 
25  Painters  and  Decorators;  48  Plasterers;  198 
Plumbers;  82  Steamfitters;  42  Sheet  Metal 
Workers;  75  Electricians. 

Few  apprentices  have  'been  indentured  in 
the  smaller  centres  throughout  the  province, 
but,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  work  is 
just  being  organized  and  that  comparatively 
few  people  know  what  is  being  attempted, 
the  progress  to  date  seems  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  Canadian  boys  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
bind  themselves  for  periods  of  from  three  to 
five  years.  Employers  and  employees  in  the 
building  industry  are  favourably  inclined 
towards  the  Act  and  rapid  developments  are 
expected  during  the  next  few  years.  Other 
industries  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in  the 
work  and  it  os  hoped  that  they  will  make 
application  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  in  the  near  future. 


Education  in  Maternal  and  Infant 
Welfare 

The  Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare  has 
announced  that  through  the  interest  of  the 
Canadian  Life  Insurance  Officers’  Association 
it  will  be  enabled  to  undertake  a  three-year 
intensive  educational  campaign  in  foe  field  of 
maternal  and  infant  welfare.  The  council  has 
been  .carrying  on  considerable  educational 
work  in  co-operation  with  the  public  health 
departments  of  the  provinces  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  simple  pre-natal  letters  and  diet  folders 
and  other  material  on  nutrition.  The  organi¬ 
zation  now  plans  to  issue  pre-natal  and  post¬ 
natal  literature  and  malnutrition  and  diet 
folders,  published  in  both  English  and  French, 
which  will  be  prepared  and  reviewed  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities  'before  release.  A  special 
feature  of  its  work  will  be  the  preparation  of 
health  exhibit  material,  which  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  other  organization?,  to  conferences, 
and  especially  to  women’s  conventions,  fairs, 
and  summer  picnics  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
cities  and  in  the  rural  areas.  The  work  will 
be  directed  by  a  committee  of  the  child- 
hygiene  section  of  the  council,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  representative  public-health  workers 
from  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  IN  QUEBEC 

First  Annual  Report  of  Commission,  September  to  December,  1928 


HT  HE  Commission  administering  the  Work- 
men’s  Compensation  Act  of  Quebec 
(Statutes  of  Quebec,  1928,  chapter  80)  recently 
published  its  first  report,  covering  operations 
during  the  period  from  September  1  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1928.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  were 
outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  May,  192S, 
page  459.  The  Act  became  effective  by 
proclamation  on  June  9,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  (Messrs.  Robert  Taschereau,  K.C., 
chairman,  Simon  Lapointe,  K.C.,  and  0.  E. 
Sharpe)  being  nominated  later  in  the  same 
month,  together  with  a  secretary,  and  assistant 
i  secretary,  a  chief  medical  officer,  and  four 
technical  advisers.  For  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  admin¬ 
istration,  the  commissioners  visited  Toronto 
and  Boston,  where  industrial  accidents  are  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  a  commission  or  Board. 
The  head  office  of  the  commission  is  at  73 
Grande  Allee,  Quebec  City,  and  a  sub-office 
has  been  opened  at  89  Notre  Dame  Street 
East,  Montreal. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  salaries  and 
:  expenses  for  office  accommodation  and  furni¬ 
ture,  the  Insurance  Companies  and  those  who 
have  become  self-insurers  are  called  upon  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  administration  of  the 
Commission,  according  to  the  method  of  assess¬ 
ment  determined  by  it.  The  amount  of  these 
t  expenses  chargeable  to  the  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  and  self-insurers  for  the  last  four 
months  of  1928  was  $52,535.38. 

Considerable  initial  expenditure  was  in¬ 
volved  in  organization  of  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  including  the  printing  of  the  re- 
i  quired  forms  to  be  distributed  to  the  public 
;  in  large  numbers,  the  furniture  for  the  staff, 
files,  etc. 

Claims. — From  September  1  to  December  31, 
1928,  8,266  claims  for  compensation  were  sub- 
i  mitted  by  injured  workmen  to  the  commis¬ 
sion.  The  reports  of  accidents  received  by 
the  Commission  during  these  four  months 
were  as  follows: — 


September .  915 

October .  2,287 

November .  2,516 

December .  2,548 


Of  these  cases,  2,625  were  definitely  closed  by 
the  Commission  under  the  following  headings: — 


Claims  involving  compensation  for  tem¬ 
porary  total  incapacity  only .  2,557 

Claims  involving  compensation  for  per¬ 
manent  partial  or  total  incapacity..  48 

Claims  involving  compensation  on  account 

of  fatal  accidents .  20 

Total . 2,625 


Accidents  involving  an  incapacity  of  seven 
days  or  less  are  not  required  to  be  reported. 
However,  this  fact  was  not  generally  known, 
and  447  such  cases  were  actually  reported 
where  the  disability  lasted  seven  days  or  less 
and  medical  aid  only  was  payable.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  238  claims  did  not  involve  compensation 
on  account  of  the  enterprise  not  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Act,  or  of  disallowance  of  claims 
by  the  Commission,  and  in  89  cases,  two  num¬ 
bers  were  allotted  for  the  same  accident  as 
reports  were  received  from  two  different 
sources.  In  1,228  cases,  in  addition  to  those 
definitely  closed,  the  Commission  received  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  insurer  that  compensation  was 
being  paid,  but  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
disability,  the  healing  period  was  not  com¬ 
plete  as  at  December  31. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  214  additional 
claims  had  been  settled,  but  the  details  had 
not  been  fully  verified  for  inclusion  in  the 
statistics.  The  remaining  3,425  claims  reported 
were  in  suspense,  either  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  necessary  documents  to  complete  the  files 
were  not  received,  or  because  proof  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  indemnity  had  not  been  sub¬ 
mitted.  In  a  great  number  of  these  cases,  the 
injured  workman  had  received  a  part-  of  his 
indemnity,  but  many  insurers  were  not  fully 
aware  of  the  procedure  necessary  in  reporting 
these  payments.  It  was  anticipated  that  the 
number  of  claims  in  suspense  would  be  greatly 
reduced  in  the  near  future  due  to  the  close 
“follow-up”  of  such  cases  by  the  Commission. 

The  report  contains  a  table  showing  the 
number  of  accidents,  classified  according  to  in¬ 
dustry,  as  follows: — 


NUMBER  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  FOUR  MONTHS  OF 
1928  INVOLVING  PAYMENT  OF  COMPENSATION 


Tem¬ 

porary 

Incapacity 

Per¬ 

manent 

Incapacity 

Death 

Total 

Building  or  demolish- 

ing . 

359 

8 

3 

370 

Factories  or  work- 

689 

14 

4 

707 

Stone,  wood  or  coal 

19 

i 

20 

Lumbering . 

791 

13 

3 

807 

Transportation  (land 

and  water) . 

365 

4 

3 

372 

Gas  and  electrical 

undertakings . 

41 

3 

1 

45 

Construction  (roads, 

railways  and 

bridges) . 

124 

2 

2 

128 

Mines  and  quarries.. 

110 

3 

4 

117 

11 

11 

Commercial  estab- 

48 

48 

Totals . 

2,557 

48 

20 

2,625 

Approximately  40  per  cent  of  all  the  acci-  Another  table  in  the  report  shows  the  total  porary  or  permanent  disability.  This  table 
dents  disposed  of  by  the  commission  occurred  compensation  paid  for  each  class  of  industry  is  as  follows, 
in  Montreal  district.  and  the  average  amount  paid  in  cases  of  tern- 
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The  amount  paid  or  due  to  the  injured 
workmen  or  their  representatives  on  account 
:  of  claims  disposed  of  on  their  behalf  for  the 
t  four  months  after  the  coming  into  force  of 
r  the  new  Act  was  $209,763.75.  Only  40  per 
r  cent  of  the  8,266  claims  reported  to  the  com- 

i  mission  since  September  1  are  included  in 
r  this  amount,  the  balance  of  the  reported 
|  claims,  with  the  exception  of  those  involving 
(j  absence  from  work  for  less  than  7  days,  etc., 
)  were  not  finally  disposed  of  as  payment  of 
(  compensation  was  being  continued  as  at  Dc- 
*  cember  31.  Further,  the  amounts  paid  for 
>i  medical  aid  on  account  of  aocidents  are  not 
'  included. 

Tables  are  given  in  the  report  showing  the 
it  marital  condition  of  the  injured  workmen, 

ii  the  numbers  of  married  and  unmarried  men 
r.  being  nearly  equal.  Of  2,558  injured  workmen 
H  566  were  under  21  years  of  age.  Another 
I.  table  shows  the  nature  of  the  injuries  by  in- 
i  dustrial  groups. 

Of  the  48  injuries  involving  permanent  in- 
capacity,  43  involved  percentages  of  in- 
,j  capacity  less  than  ten,  and  in  5  cases  the 
?  percentages  lay  between  twenty  and  thirty. 

The  commissioners  conclude  their  report 
■  by  making  the  following  observations  on  the 
r  Act  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  its  work- 
a  ing  during  the  first  four  months: 

“The  two  main  obstacles  which  must  be 
?■  overcome  are  the  delay  in  commencing  pay- 
5  ment  of  the  indemnity  to  the  injured  work- 
f;  man,  and  secondly  the  high  cost  of  treatment 
of  the  victim  of  the  accident  by  the  hospital 
*and  doctors. 

“Insurance  companies  and  self-insurers  very 
e  materiallj'’  assist  in  making  the  new  law  a 
)  success  by  promptly  discharging  their  obliga¬ 
te  tions  towards  the  injured  workman.  Failure 
to  do  so  cannot  be  excused  and  in  such  cases 
t  general  dissatisfaction  and  complaint  arises 
i  which,  in  many  cases,  is  amply  justified.  The 
8 insurance  companies  and  self-insurers  general- 
►|lv  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  in 
a  this  respect,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 


there  still  remains  a  certain  number  subject 
to  criticism  which  make  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission  very  difficult. 

“The  hospitals  and  doctors  are  responsible 
that  the  injured  workman  receives  appropri¬ 
ate  treatment  in  each  case,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  precautions  should  be  taken  that  this 
treatment  is  not  unduly  prolonged,  imposing 
excessive  expense  on  the  employer  and  the 
insurer.  The  medical  profession  may  with 
advantage  co-operate  with  the  commission 
and  the  employers  by  taking  alll  possible 
means  bo  check  sruch  abuses  as  they  arise. 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  strict  supervision 
with  respect  to  excessive  medical  charges 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

“The  workmen  in  general  appear  to  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  new  law  which  provides 
prompt  payment  of  the  compensation  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  without  recourse  to 
the  courts,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the 
payment  of  costs.  In  addition,  they  appreci¬ 
ate  the  assistance  received  from  the  com¬ 
mission,  either  in  the  preparation  of  claims 
on  account  of  accidents,  or  by  giving  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  their  rights  and  obligations. 
Doubtless  the  workmen  will  better  understand 
the  advantages  of  this  new  legislation  when 
they  become  familiar  with  the  details  thereof. 

“The  members  of  the  commission  have  been 
very  glad  to  respond  to  invitations  from 
workmen,  employers  and  insurers  to  explain 
and  point  out  the  outstanding  features  and 
operation  of  the  law.  It  is  very  important 
that  this  law  should  be  familiar  to  the  public 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  accomplish 
this  result. 

“Certain  employers  are  not  insured,  al¬ 
though  the  law  is  very  clear  on  this  point 
and  leaves  no  alternative.  In  certain  cases 
these  employers  give  as  an  excuse  that  the 
insurance  companies  refuse  the  risk.  The 
commission  cannot  oblige  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany  to  assume  any  particular  risk.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  therefore,  that  special  measures  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  these  particular  cases.” 


New  Regulations  of  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 


The  Ontario  Gazette,  June  29,  1929,  con¬ 
tained  two  new  Regulations  made  by  the 
Board  pursuant  to  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  of  the  province.  Regulation  98 
ncarries  out  one  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  Judge  Godson  in  his  report  on  the  Hol- 
4- linger  Mine  disaster  last  year  (Labour  Ga- 
iizette,  November,  1928,  page  1208).  Regula¬ 
tion  99  provides  for  the  inclusion  of  chrome 


poisoning  among  the  occupational  diseases 
that  are  compensable  under  the  Act.  The 
text  of  the  new  Regulation  is  as  follows: — 

98.  The  employers  in  Class  5  of  Schedule  1 
shall  establish,  equip  and  maintain  rescue  sta¬ 
tions  at  Timmins,  Kirkland  Lake  and  Sudbury, 
the  location,  equipment,  management  and  op¬ 
eration  of  the  same  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  the  Department  of  Mines  of 
Ontario,  and  the  cost  of  the  location,  equip¬ 
ment,  management  and  operation  of  the  same 
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to  be  charged  and  assessed  by  the  Board  to 
and  upon  the  appropriate  group  or  groups  of 
employers  in  Class  5  of  Schedule  1. 

99.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  chrome  poison¬ 
ing  due  to  employment  in  any  process  involving 
the  use  of  chromium  or  its  compounds  shall 
be  an  industrial  disease  within  the  meaning 


of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  as  if  the 
words  “chrome  poisoning”  were  inserted  in  the 
first  column  of  Schedule  3  of  the  Act  and  the 
words  “any  process  involving  the  use  of  chrom¬ 
ium  or  its  compounds”  were  inserted  opposite 
thereto  in  the  second  column  of  the  said 
Schedule. 


WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK  IN  1928 


THE  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Gompensaltaon  Board  of  tihe  Prov¬ 
ince  of  New  Brunswick  outlines  the  activities 
of  the  Board  in  the  administration  of  tlhe 
Aot  during  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1928. 

The  total  income  for  the  yealr  1928  is 
estimated  at  $645,325.29,  from  which  is  de¬ 
ducted  a  cumulative  deficit  from  the  year 
1927  of  $126,689.89,  showing  a  net  estimated 
income  of  $518,685.40.  The  estimated  expen¬ 
diture  is  shown  as  $598,773.21,  leaving  an  es¬ 
timated  deficit  of  $80,087.81,  less  estimated 
profit  on  bonds  of  $73,078.45  or  a  net 
provisional  deficit  of  $7,009.36.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  as  in  otl^er  years 
do  not  purport  to  be  the  actual  amount 
of  money  to  the  debit  or  credit  of 
classes,  but  show  what  has  been  col¬ 
lected  from  the  provisional  statements  filed, 
and  what  the  Board  think,  after  going  over 
the  data  in  their  possession,  is  a  fair  income 
to  be  expected  from  the  amount  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  owing  to  the  expected  increase  of  the 


actual  payrolls  over  the  provisional  estimates. 
The  expenditure  shows  the  same  condition. 
To  the  amount  paid  out  is  added  a  sufficient 
sum  which  the  Board  estimates  will!  cover 
the  cost  of  claims  in  assembly  and  the  claims 
which  may  be  existing  as  of  December  31, 
1928,  but  not  reported  to  the  Board,  and  also 
the  estimated  amount  for  claims  reported 
partly  paid,  but  not  completed.  When  the 
actual  figures  for  1928  are  received  and  all 
collections  made  and  all  claims  adjusted,  the 
figures  may  vary  materially. 

No  information  is  available  in  the  report 
concerning  accident  statistics  for  the  year 
1928  as  the  time  for  reporting  accidents  was 
mot  ended  at  the  date  of  publication.  Final 
figures,  however,  are  given  for  the  year  192i7, 
and  these  indicate  an  increase  both  in  the 
total  number  of  accidents  and  in  the  number 
of  fatal  accidents  over  preceding  year  of  1926. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  number 
of  industrial  accidents  according  to  degree  of 
severity  from  1919  to  1926  inclusive:  — 


Industrial  accidents  in  New  Brunswick,  1919-1927 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Total 

Fatal  Accidents . 

25 

47 

35 

30 

37 

38 

31 

23 

28 

294 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

6 

4 

8 

11 

16 

5 

44 

Permanent  partial . 

183 

254 

241 

245 

244 

261 

241 

218 

269 

2,156 

Temporary  total . 

1,832 

2,967 

3,032 

3,225 

4,047 

3,823 

3,612 

3.658 

3,913 

30,109 

Minor  and  medical  aid  only . 

656 

796 

1,037 

1,310 

1.835 

1,978 

2,075 

2,150 

2,751 

14,588 

2,696 

4,064 

4,346 

4,811 

6,169 

6,109 

5,971 

6,065 

6,966 

47,197 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  223  widows 
and  463  children  in  New  Brunswick  drawing 
pensions.  A  comparison  of  compensation 
costs  of  accidents  from  1919  to  1927  indicates 


the  following  amounts  for  the  respective  years 
in  that  period:  In  1919,  $376,007.45;  1920, 

$548,302.83;  1921,  $-169,675.69;  1922,  $496,676.40; 
1923,  $564,890.08;  1924,  $620,756.34;  1925, 

$570,883.19;  1926,  $485,772.14;  1927,  $543,0S7.S8. 


Next  year  the  Safety  Convention  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Prevention  Association  of 
Ontario  will  be  held  on  April  24  and  25  at 
the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Morlev,  general  manager  of  the  Associations, 
states  that  about  1,800  delegates  are  expected 
to  attend  the  convention  from  all  parts  of 
Ontario. 


A  permanent  commission  composed  of  thirty- 
six  ledgers  in  organized  labour  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  in  New  York  State  to  carry  on  a  con¬ 
tinuous  campaign  to  reduce  accidents  in  in¬ 
dustry.  President  J.  J.  Sullivan  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Labour,  is  chairman 
of  the  Commission. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  IN  1928 


r  I '  HE  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Work- 
men’s  Compensation  Board  of  British 
Columbia  reviews  its  activities  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Act  during  1928.  Tabulated 
summaries  are  given  including  the  record  of 
all  the  finallled  claims  according  to  the  class 
or  sub-class  of  the  industry ;  a  complete 
analysis  of  finalled  temporary  disability  claims 
with  reference  to  the  industry  concerned,  the 
wage  loss  involved,  the  average  length  of 
disability,  sex,  conjugal  state,  nationality  and 
average  age  of  the  workmen.  The  causes  of 
accidents  with  the  average  cost  of  compensa¬ 
tion  are  also  shown.  The  tables  also  include 
an  analysis  of  permanent  partial  disability 
and  of  total  temporary  disability  accidents. 

Extent  oj  Protection. — The  report  shows 
that  the  protection  of  the  Act  extends  to  over 
175,000  employees  and  covers  the  workmen  in 
practically  all  industries  in  the  province. 
During  the  twelve  years  it  has  been  in  effect 
282,340  accidents  have  been  reported.  Fatal 
aocidents  for  the  same  period  numbered  2,670, 
while  6,401  injured  persons  were  left  either 
totally  or  partially  incapacitated  from  work 
for  life.  On  the  pension  list  at  the  end  of 
1928  there  were:  Widows,  687;  children 
(under  16),  1,116;  dependent  mothers,  108; 
dependent  fathers,  50;  other  dependents,  29; 
and  permanently  disabled  workmen,  1,2177;  or 
a  total  of  3,277  persons  in  receipt  of  regular 
pensions.  In  addition  there  are  temporary 
totally  disabled  workmen  to  the  number  of 
nearly  2,000  at  any  given  time  receiving  time- 
loss  compensation  and  medical  attention. 
With  their  dependents  there  are  more  than 
10,000  people  relying  for  their  maintenance, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  at  all  times  on  the  bene¬ 
fits  provided  under  the  Act. 

Industrial  Progress. — A  review  of  the  an¬ 
nual  payroll  figures  in  the  industries  within 
the  scope  of  the  Act  reveals  the  industrial 
growth  and  development  in  the  Province  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  The  adjusted  payroll 
figures  for  1921  amounted  to  3129,518,375;  for 
1922,  $130592  502;  for  1923,  $153,548,944;  for 
1924,  $155,410,227;  for  1925,  $164,216,219;  for 
1926,  $172,862,307;  and  for  1927,  $175,315  992. 

The  payroll  audits  for  1928  will  not  be  oonv 
pleted  for  some  months.  According  to  the 
report  the  indications  are  that  it  may  reach  a 
figure  close  to  $180,000,000.  That  the  growth 
is  not  confined  entirely  to  existing  firms  is 
evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  industrial  enterprises  on  the  records. 
There  were  6,524  firms  engaged  in  industries 
under  the  Act  at  the  end  of  1923  ;  6,838  in 
1924;  7,197  in  1925;  7,613  in  1926;  8,243  in 


1927 ;  and  S  688  on  December  31st,  1928.  Out 
of  the  number  of  firms  operating  in  1928 
there  were  1,512  who  were  employing  labour 
under  the  Act  for  tJhe  first  time.  Former 
employers  to  the  number  of  227  resumed  opera¬ 
tions.  Optional  protection  by  special  applica¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  162  employers  during 
1928.  After  allowing  for  the  firms  which  dis¬ 
continued  business,  there  was  a  net  gain  of 
445  in  the  number  actively  operating  for  the 
year.  The  necessity  for  employers  registering 
their  operations  with  the  Board  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  understood  and  observed.  Out  of  321.793 
accidents  reported  in  1928  it  was  found  that 
in  only  14  cases  had  the  employer  failed  to 
report  his  operations  prior  to  an  accident 
occurring. 

Accidents  and  Claims. — With  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  in¬ 
dustries  under  the  Act  during  the  past  year, 
there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  reported,  the  figures 
being  32,793  in  1928,  and  30,066  in  1927.  Fatal 
accidents  reported  in  1028  were  251,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  219  in  1927;  198  in  1926;  213  in 
1925;  236  in  1924;  and  268  in  1923.  The 
figures  for  non-fatal  accidents  are  as  follows: 
32,542  in  1928  ;  29,847  in  1927;  30,167  in  1926; 
27,563  in  1925  ;  25,566  in  1924;  and  24,184  in 
1923.  There  are,  in  addition,  approximately 
3,000  minor  injuries  in  which  first-aid  men 
rendered  the  necessary  service.  No  medical 
attention  or  time-loss  compensation  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  such  oases.  Accidents  for  1928  aver¬ 
aged  2,733  per  month  or  over  100  for  each 
working-day  in  the  year.  Both  time-loss  com¬ 
pensation  and  medical  aid  were  paid  in  16,672 
cases. 

The  lumbering  industry  in  its  various 
branches  again  accounted  for  42  per  cent  of 
all  time -loss  accidents;  the  construction  class, 
9  per  cent;  the  railroading  groups,  8  per  cent; 
coal-mining,  7  per  cent;  general  manufactur¬ 
ing,  6  per  cent;  metal  mining,,  5  per  cent; 
navigation  and  stevedoring,  5  per  cent,  and 
all  other  classes,  18  per  cent.  The  fatal  acci¬ 
dents  were  distributed  as  follows;  Lumbering, 
47  per  cent;  the  railroading  groups,  11  per 
cent;  metal-mining,  9  per  cent;  coal-mining, 
7  per  cent;  construction  7  per  cent;  and  all 
other  classes,  19  per  cent. 

The  extent  to  which  workmen  rely  on  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  Act  for  periods  of 
lay-off  due  to  accident  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1928  only  590  of  the  32793  injured 
stated  that  they  were  in  receipt  of  any  kind 
of  benefits.  Almost  75  per  cent  of  these  in¬ 
jured  by  accident  claimed  to  be  British  or 
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Canadian,  and  almost  50  per  cent  of  all  those 
injured  were  married. 

Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid. — It  is 
pointed  out  that  ever  since  the  Act  came  into 
effect  a  persistent  campaign  has  been  waged 
to  keep  before  employers  and  workmen  the 
vital  importance  of  an  adequate  accident- 
prevention  program.  By  placards,  circular 
letters,  public  addresses,  safety  literature,  con¬ 
ferences,  and  correspondence,  accident-preven¬ 
tion  measures  have  been  advocated  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  the  soundest  and  surest  way  to  re¬ 
duce  human  wastage  in  industry  and  curtail 
the  heavy  drain  on  industry  resulting  from  the 
cost  of  avoidable  accidents.  That  there  has 


been  a  quickening  of  interest  in  this  im¬ 
portant  matter  is  evidenced  by  the  large 
number  of  employers  and  employers’  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  up  and  met  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  putting  on  educational  campaigns 
among  their  employees.  The  report  recom¬ 
mends  a  study  of  accidents — their  causes  and 
elimination — as  being  of  first  importance  to 
all  employers  and  workmen. 

As  regards  first-aid  the  report,  after  outlin¬ 
ing  the  requirements  under  the  regulations 
and  facilities  now  available  for  the  efficient 
treatment  of  minor  injuries,  emphasizes  that 
the  accident  record  constitutes  “  ample  evi¬ 
dence  ”  that  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
before  maximum  results  are  obtained. 


MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  IN  1928 


THE  annual  report  of  British  Columbia 
Bureau  of  Mines  for  the  calendar  year 
1928  reviews  the  progress  of  mining,  develop¬ 
ment,  and  prospecting  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  various  phases  of  the  industry  are 
comprehensively  dealt  with  in  numerous  sta¬ 
tistical  tables,  showing  the  mineral  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  province  by  districts  and  divisions 
during  the  year,  together  with  comparative 
figures  for  previous  years.  Included  also  are 
the  reports  of  the  resident  mining  engineers, 
and  the  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  mines. 

The  provincial  mineralogist,  in  a  general 
summary,  remarks  on  the  steady  progress  of 
the  mineral  industry,  stating  that  “  increased 
production,  widespread  development,  and 
satisfactory  profits  all  combined  to  make  the 
year  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
mining  in  the  province 

The  gross  value  of  the  mineral  production 
in  1928  was  $65  372,583  as  compared  with 
$80.729', 358  in  1927,  an  increase  of  $4,643,225 
or  7.6  per  cent.  While  the  actual  output  of 
metals  and  minerals  was  the  greatest  on 
record,  the  grosis  value  of  the  production  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  figure  for  1926,  when 
an  output  valued  at  $67,1S8,S42  was  made.  In 
1926,  however,  metal  prices  on  the  average 
were  much  higher  than  in  1928,  particularly 
for  lead  and  zinc. 

The  tonnage  of  metalliferous  ore  mined 
and  treated  in  the  province  in  1928  amounted 
to  6,241,310',  which  is  a  high  record  figure. 
Compared  with  5,416,021  tons  in  1927,  it 
represents  'an  increase  of  845,280  tons,  or  15.2 
per  cent.  The  average  gross  value  of  the 
ore  'treated  during  the  year  was  about  $7.75. 
As  compared  with  1927,  the  production  figures 
show  increased  outputs  of  all  metals  except 
placer  gold,  and  indicate  a  larger  tonnage  of 
coal  and  increased  valuations  of  structural 


materials  and  miscellaneous  metals  and  min¬ 
erals.  The  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  produced  in  1928  were  the  highest  in  the 
history  of  mining  in  the  province. 

The  mineral  production  of  the  province  is 
divided  into  four  classes — metal-mining,  coal¬ 
mining,  structural  materials,  miscellaneous 
metals  and  minerals.  Of  these,  the  first  class 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  with  a  produc¬ 
tion  foT  1928  valued  at  $48,425,033  (including 
placer  gold).  This  is  followed  by  coal,  with 
an  output  valued  at  $12,633,510  and  structural 
materials  and  miscellaneous  metals  and  min¬ 
erals  totalling  together  $4,315,040.  By  value, 
the  various  products  of  the  mineral  industry 
in  1928  are  ranked  in  the  following  order: 
Copper,  lead,  coal,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  struc¬ 
tural  materials,  miscellaneous  metals  and 
minerals. 

Analysing  the  metal  mining  group,  the  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  copper  mining  recorded  a 
prosperous  year  with  a  production  of  87,908,316 
pounds  valued  at  $14265,242,  while  the  out¬ 
put  of  lead  in  1928  was  305,140,792  pounds, 
valued  at-  $13,061,412.  The  silver  production 
for  1928  was  10,627,167  ounces,  valued  at 
$6,182,461.  This  output  is  slightly  greater 
than  in  1927  and  slightly  less  than  in  1926. 

The  production  of  gold  (including  placer 
and  lode  mines)  in  1928  amounted  to. 
$4,031,305,  an  increase  of  $195,457  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1927.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the. 
virtual  exhaustion  of  the  Rosslond  gold- 
copper  deposits  in  recent  years  has  curtailed! 
gold  production,  but  during  the  last  two  years 
a  number  of  gold  properties  have  been  under 
development  and  a  larger  gold  output  may 
be  expected  in  tlhe  future. 

The  output  of  structural  materials  in  1928'. 
is  valued  at  $3,408,686,  as  compared  with  $2,— 
867,380  in  1927,  an  increase  of  $541,306,  or  18 -S 
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per  cent,  indicating  that  building  activity  in 
the  province  was  greater  in  1928  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Continued  expansion  of  this 
branch  of  the  mineral  industry  is  expected  as 
there  is  an  abundance  of  raw  material  in  the 
province. 

An  encouraging  feature  during  the  last  three 
years  is  the  growth  in  annual  value  of  the  out¬ 
put  of  miscellaneous  minerals  and  metals.  The 
production  in  1928  is  valued  at  $905,354,  as 
compared  with  $459,514  in  1927  and  $332,583 
in  1926.  The  most  important  item  in  this 
group  for  1928  was  cadmium,  valued  at  $341,- 
374,  followed  by  pyrite  and  gypsum.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  both  cadmium  and 
pyrite  are  by-products  which  formerly  went 
to  waste.  It  is  expected  that  as  a  result  of 
{I  research  work  other  metals  (including  bismuth 
and  antimony)  will  in  future  be  recovered  at 
the  Trail  plant  of  the  Consolidated  Mining 
and  Smelting  Company  of  Canada,  Limited. 

Coal  mining  production  during  1928  was 
i  valued  at  $12,633,510,  an  increase  of  2-87  per 
!  cent.  The  report  points  out  that  this  industry 
i  is  subject  to  intensive  competition  in  the 
:i  marketing  of  imported  crude  oil  and  hydro- 
3  electric  power.  In  spite  of  this,  a  steady, 
though  small,  production  increase  of  coal  was 
q  maintained.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  has  immense  resources  in  coal,  and  that 
*1  with  the  gradual  perfecting  of  more  scientific 
methods  of  processing  and  utilization,  the 
yearly  production  may  be  expected  to  grow. 

Labour  and  Employment 

The  total  number  of  workers  employed  in 
the  mineral  industry  in  1928  was  15,424.  Of 
this  number  5,334  were  employed  in  or  about 
(  coal  mines;  5,176  in  lode  mining;  2,748  in 

j  smelters;  355  in  placer  mining;  911  in  con- 
i  centrators;  412  in  quarries;  368  in  structural 
i  material  plants;  and  120  in  miscellaneous 

mineral  work.  In  coal  mining  there  were  3,814 
employed  underground  and  1,520  above  ground, 
while  in  lode  mining  the  numbers  respectively 
j  were  2,707  and  2,469. 

The  collieries  were  practically  free  from 
i  labour  disputes  during  the  year,  the  only  time 

Jlost  being  due  to  lack  of  trade.  Apart  from 
regular  holidays,  the  mines  in  Vancouver 
i  Island  lost  about  14  per  cent  of  the  working 
days  through  lack  of  trade.  In  the  Nicola- 
'  Princeton  district  the  different  collieries  worked 
i  from  82  to  93  per  cent  of  the  possible  working 
days  averaging  for  the  district,  about  87  per 
cent  of  the  working  days.  The  mines  in  the 
East  Kootenay  district  worked  from  82  per 
cent  to  94  per  cent  of  the  working  days  during 


the  year — an  average  for  the  whole  district 
of  about  90  per  cent. 

Accidents. — During  1928  there  were  four¬ 
teen  fatal  accidents  in  and  around  coal  mines, 
as  compared  with  eleven  for  1927.  Of  these 
eight  were  caused  by  blow-out  of  coal  and 
gas.  The  ratio  of  fatal  accidents  per  1,000 
persons  employed  was  2-64,  as  compared  with 
2-10  in  1927;  in  1926  the  ratio  was  1-88;  in 
1925,  M0;  in  1924,  1-66;  in  1923,  7-32;  in 
1922,  4-66;  in  1921,  1-45;  in  1920,  2-67;  in 
1919,  2-10.  The  average  for  the  ten-year 
period  is  2 -SI.  The  number  of  fatal  accidents 
per  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  produced  during  1928 
was  5-54.  During  1927  the  fatalities  per  1,000,- 
009  tons  of  coal  mined  was  4-48;  in  1926,  4-3; 
in  1925,  2-45;  in  1924,  4-52;  in  1923,  1*76;  in 
1922,  12-01;  in  1921,  3-98;  in  1920,  6-30;  in 
1919,  4-98;  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period 
being  6-72  per  1,000,000  tons  of  coal  mined. 

There  were  fourteen  fatal  accidents  during 
the  year  in  and  about  metalliferous  mines,  and 
of  these  six  were  by  falls  of  ground,  five  by 
falls  into  shafts,  and  three  by  blasting.  The 
fatalities  in  1927  numbered  six.  The  tonnage 
mined  per  fatal  accident  in  1928  was  445,807 
as  compared  with  664,920  tons  per  fatal  acci¬ 
dent  in  1927.  The  tonnage  mined  per  fatal 
accident  for  the  last  ten-year  period  was  428,- 
602. 

Mine  Rescue  Training  and  First  Aid. — 
During  1928  eleven  prosecutions  were  made 
for  infractions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation 
Act  and  of  special  rules,  all  of  which  resulted 
in  convictions.  As  regards  first  aid  and  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  work,  the  chief  inspector’s 
report  details  the  numerous  mine  rescue  com¬ 
petitions  and  outlines  the  safety  measures 
utilized.  All  the  larger  operating  companies 
have  carried  on  or  inaugurated  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work  during  the  year,  while  in  the 
larger  mines  a  safety  first  engineer  devotes  all 
his  time  to  the  promotion  of  safety  methods. 
Every  effort  was  made  to  interest  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  take  an  individual  share  in  the 
work  of  accident  prevention.  The  first  aid 
work  carried  on  by  the  different  companies 
and  employees  is  stated  to  have  made  dis¬ 
tinct  advances  during  the  year,  and  the  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  by  qualified  first  and  men  are 
particularly  emphasized. 


The  Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  has  appointed  Mr.  E.  E.  Owen,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  International  Plumbers  and  Steaim- 
fi, titers  Unioni,  to  direct  and  carry  on  n  cam¬ 
paign  for  accident  prevention  in  the  province. 
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MINERAL  PRODUCTION  OF  CANADA  IN  1927 


Completed  statistics  for  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  of  Canada  for  the  year  1927  are  presented 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  a 
report  just  issued.  The  capital  employed 
in  Canadian  mines  in  1927  amounted  to  $714,- 
073,000  of  which  $335,708,206  was  invested  in 
metal  mining  and  metallurgical  works; 
$225,943,815  in  coal  mines  and  oil  and  gas 
wells;  $53,793,776  in  other  non-metals  such 
as  asbestos,  feldspar,  graphite,  etc.;  $30,437,- 
607  in  the  clay  products  industry;  and  $68,- 
189,596  in  properties  producing  cement,  lime, 
sand  and  gravel  and  stone. 

Investments  in  coal  mining  accounted  for 
20  per  cent  of  the  total  capital  employed  in 
the  mining  industry'.  Gold  quartz  mining 
represented  another  17  per  cent  of  the  capi¬ 
tal;  metallurgical  works  12  per  cent;  na¬ 
tural  gas,  8  per  cent;  nickel-copper  min¬ 
ing  and  cement  manufacture  about  6  per  cent 
each;  silver-cobalt  and  clay  products  about  4 
per  cent  each,  and  stone  quarry,  2  per  cent. 
Ontario  mines  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of 
the  total  investment  in  the  industry.  For 
the  other  provinces,  the  relative  capital  in¬ 
vestments  in  mining  expressed  in  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  for  Canada  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  British  Columbia,  16  per  cent;  Quebec, 
15  per  cent;  Alberta,  14.5  per  -cent;  Nova 
Scotia,  10  per  cent;  Manitoba,  1.5  per  cent; 
the  remaining  3  per  cent  represented  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  provinces  of  New  Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan  and  the  Yukon  Territory. 


Salaries  and  wages  paid  to  84,674  employ¬ 
ees  amounted  to  $104,220,892  of  which  $40,- 
284,887  was  distributed  among  26,343  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  metal  mines  and  metallur¬ 
gical  works;  37,949  people  employed  by  coal 
and  other  non-metal  mines  received  $48,273,491 
and  clay  products  and  other  structural  ma¬ 
terials  industries  had  20,382  employees  who 
received  $15,662,514.  In  the  metal  mining  and 
metallurgical  group  there  was  a  marked  and 
steady  increase  in  the  number  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  five  years  and  in  the  total  of 
fuels  and  other  non-metallic  mining  indus¬ 
tries  although  the  number  employed  was 
greater  in  1927  than  in  1926  yet  it  did  not 
reach  the  total  of  1923  when  Canada’s  coal 
output  was  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

In  the  clay  products  manufacture  and  in  the 
production  of  lime,  sand  and  gravel  and  stone 
the  total  number  of  men  was  the  largest  in 
the  past  five  years  while  the  number  employed 
in  the  cement  industry  showed  a  slight  decrease 
from  the  previous  year.  More  complete  re¬ 
turns  of  sand  and  gravel  production  were  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  co-operation  in  1926  and 
1927  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  who  in  turn  co-operated  with  the 
Provincial  Roads  Department.  The  Roads  De¬ 
partment  report  accounted  for  the  major  part 
of  the  production  from  Quebec  and  this  in  turn 
was  reflected  in  the  increase  shown  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  and  in  the  total  salaries  and 
wages  paid  during  the  past  two  years  in  that 
industry. 


MINING  ACCIDENTS  IN  ONTARIO  IN  1928 


'  I  'HE  Ontario  Department  of  Mines  recently 
published  Bulletin  No.  67,  containing 
statistics  of  mining  accidents  in  the  Province 
in  1928.  In  the  mines,  metallurgical  works, 
quarries,  clay,  sand,  and  gravel  pits  regulated 
by  the  Mining  Act,  there  were  2,558  accidents 
to  employees  reported  to  the  Department  of 
Mines  up  to  January  15,  1929.  Forty-three 
of  the  accidents  resulted  in  the  death  of 
eighty-five  men.  The  fire  in  the  Hollinger 
mine  on  February  10  caused  the  death  of 
thirty-nine  men.  Not  including  this  disaster, 
there  was  an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  fourteen  men  killed.  The  total  number  of 
non-fatal  accidents  shows  an  increase  of 
seventy-one  over  the  previous  year,  which  is  a 
decrease  of  about  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
injuries  to  men  employed. 

Fatal  Accidents. — Classification  of  fatalities 
according  to  industry  indicates  that  of  the  85 


fatal  accidents,  59  were  charged  to  gold  mines; 
14  to  nickel  mines;  4  to  metallurgical  works; 
4  to  gravel  pits;  and  2  each  to  lead  mines  and 
quarries.  An  analysis  of  causes  shows  that 
64  per  cent  of  accidents  during  1928  were 
attributed  to  miscellaneous  underground  work; 
and  12  per  cent  to  explosives;  9.3  per  cent 
to  shafts;  6.6  per  cent  to  fall  of  ground;  5.3 
per  cent  to  run  of  ore  or  rack;  and  2.6  per 
cent  to  surface  work. 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Rates. — The  as¬ 
sessment  rate  per  $100  of  pay  roll  made  by 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  is  based 
on  the  actual  Cost  of  the  accidents  occur¬ 
ring  in  each  class  during  the  previous  year, 
and  consequently  shows  the  accident  hazard 
of  each  class.  This  accident  hazard  in  various 
phases  of  mining  is  indicated  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  table  of  compensation  rates — 
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COMPENSATION  RATES  IN  ONTARIO 
MINING  INDUSTRY,  1926-1928 


Schedule 

1925 

ad¬ 

justed 

1926 

ad¬ 

justed 

1927 

ad¬ 

justed 

1928 

pro¬ 

visional 

$  cts. 

3  cts. 

$  ets. 

$  cts. 

Silver  mining . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with 
heat,  in  a  silver -mining 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

3  00 

industry . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with¬ 
out  heat,  in  a  silver- 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

mining  industry . 

0  75 

0  75 

0  75 

0  75 

Gold  mining . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with 
heat,  in  a  gold-mining 

3  00 

4  00 

4  50 

4  50 

industry . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with¬ 
out  heat,  in  a  gold- 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

1  50 

mining  industry . 

Nickel  or  nickel-copper 

0  75 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

mining . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with 
heat,  in  a  nickel  or 
nickel-copper  mining  in- 

4  00 

4  00 

3  00 

3  00 

dustry . 

Treatment  of  ores,  with¬ 
out  heat,  in  a  nickel  or 
nickel-copper  mining  in- 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  50 

dustry . 

0  90 

0  90 

0  75 

0  75 

Mining,  n.o.s . 

Treatment  of  ores  or  min¬ 
erals,  with  heat,  in  an 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

4  00 

industry  in  this  group .  . 
Treatment  of  ores  or  min¬ 
erals,  without  heat,  in 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

an  industry  in  this  group 
Iron  smelting,  as  a  busi- 

0  90 

0  90 

0  90 

0  90 

ness . 

Treatment  of  ores  or  min¬ 
erals,  with  heat,  n.o.s.. 

1  50 

2  00 

2  00 

2  00 

as  a  business . 

Treatment  of  ores  or  min¬ 
erals,  without  heat. 

1  50 

1  50 

1  00 

1  00 

n.o.s.,  as  a  business - 

Refining  of  nickel,  as  a 

0  50 

0  50 

0  50 

0  50 

business . 

Sand,  shale,  clay,  or 

2  00 

2  00 

1  50 

1  50 

gravel  pits . 

Quarries,  as  a  business; 

3  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  50 

stone  crushing . 

5  00 

5  00 

6  00 

6  00 

Non-fatal  accidents. — Of  the  total  of  2,515 
non-fatal  accidents  in  1928,  2,080  occurred  at 
mines,  the  allocation  of  the  remainder  being 
as  follows;  metallurgical  works,  108;  quarries, 
243;  sand  and  gravel  pits,  85. 


The  causes  of  the  2,080  non-fatal  accidents 
at  mines  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  table: 


CAUSES  OF  NON-FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AT 
MINES  IN  ONTARIO  DURING  1928 


Cause 

Surface 

Under 

ground 

Total 

Rock  or  ore  at  face . 

287 

287 

Rook  or  ore  at  chute . 

144 

144 

Fall  of  persons . 

94 

173 

267 

Falling  objects . 

61 

111 

172 

Fall  of  rock  or  ore  from  faco,  wall 

or  back . 

136 

136 

Tramming . 

4 

157 

161 

Hand  tools . 

80 

76 

156 

Nails  or  splinters . 

20 

83 

103 

Flying  objects,  sledging,  etc . 

32 

84 

116 

Crushed  between  two  objects . 

35 

88 

123 

Strain  while  lifting . 

27 

63 

90 

Drilling  machines . 

85 

85 

Running  into  or  striking  against 

objects . 

6 

45 

51 

Machinery . 

43 

5 

48 

Cage,  skip,  or  bucket . 

2 

42 

44 

Fall  down  shaft,  winze,  raise  or 

stope . 

21 

21 

24 

24 

Burns . 

19 

2 

21 

4 

4 

Poisoning  from  cyanide,  mercury, 

16 

16 

Explosion  of  carbide . 

2 

2 

4 

6 

6 

Total . 

461 

1,628 

2,080 

During  1928,  the  total  number  of  persons 
employed  in  mines,  metallurgical  works, 
quarries,  and  gravel,  sand  and  clay  pits  was 
17,787 — an  increase  over  the  previous  year 
of  2,476.  The  percentage  of  fatal  accidents 
per  1,000  employees,  was  4-76  as  compared 
with  2-1  in  1927;  and  5*11  in  1908,  which 
year  had  the  largest  percentage  since  tihe 
records  were  commenced  in  1903. 

The  records  Show  that  infection  developed 
in  269  cases  out  of  the  2,515  non-fatal  acci¬ 
dents  in  1928. 

Included  in  the  report  are  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  operation  of  underground  refuge 
stations  and  mine  rescue  stations  at  thfe 
Creighton  Mine  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company. 


MOTHERS’  PENSIONS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  IN  1928 


'T'HE  report  of  the  Mothers’  Pensions  Board 
i  of  British  Columbia,  to  which  reference 

was  made  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  (pages  581  and  586)  details  the  ac¬ 
tivities  involved  in  the  administration  of  the 
Mothers’  Pensions  Act  for  the  year  ending 

I  September  30.  1928.  During  the  year  504  new 
applications  for  assistance  under  the  Act 
were  received,  this  being  a  substantial  increase 
over  those  in  the  preceding  year,  when  431 
applications  were  submitted.  In  all,  1,458 
f -am lies  including  3,402  children  were  assisted 
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at  some  time  during  the  twelve  months  period 
under  review.  The  expenditure  made  under 
the  Act  for  that  period  was  $660,860.44,  of 
which  $643,931.98  was  paid  in  assistance  to 
applicants,  and  $16,928.46  was  required  for 
administration  expenses.  The  cost  of  adminis¬ 
tration  bore  a  lower  ratio  to  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  tli an  during  the  previous  year,  being 
2.56  per  cent.  During  September,  1928,  there 
were  1,233  families,  including  2,757  children, 
in  receipt  of  assistance,  while  $56,412.25  was 
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expended  an  assistance  during  that  month, 
or  an  average  of  $45.75  per  family. 

Since  the  Act  became  effective  in  July, 
19201,  claims  for  assistance  under  its  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  number  of  4,704  have  been  filed. 
In  that,  also,  the  amount  of  $4,211,829.06  has 
been  expended  under  the  Act. 

The  report  pays  tribute  to  the  “  generous 
co-operation  extended  by  physicians,  dentists, 
solicitors  and  social  service  organizations  ”  in 
the  solution  of  many  problems  vital  to  the 
happiness  of  assisted  families.  Dealing  with 
administrative  methods  and  policy,  the  report 
states  that  the  problem  of  finding  suitable 
employment  for  children  as  they  reach  the 
aige  limit  of  sixteen  years  has  continued  to 
receive  every  attention.  Assistance  is  also 
given  itn  the  matter  of  suitable  housing, 
mothers  living  in  congested  quarters  and  areas 
being  encouraged  to  move  to  suburban  dis¬ 
tricts  where  their  children  may  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  better  air  and  more  healthful  en¬ 
vironment..  A  look-out  is  kept  for  suitable 
places  at  low  rentals,  and  many  mothers  have 
been  assisted  in  locating  places  suited  to  their 
particular  needs.  Assisted  mothers  have  been 
encouraged  to  retain  possession  of  the  modest 
homes  in  which  they  owned  an  equity,  and 
others  bv  rigid  economy  and  good  manage¬ 
ment,  have  acquired  homes  on  the  instalment 
plan  in  suitable  areas.  Of  the  1,233  families 


TORONTO  MOTHERS’ 

HE  eighith  annual  meeting  of  the  Toronto 
Mothers’  Allowances  Board  was  held  at 
Toronto  on  March  1,  1929  The  report  of 
the  secretary,  Miss  Jane  Barclay,  gave  the 
following  information  regarding  the  work  of 
the  local  board  during  the  financial  year 
ended  September  30,  1928. 

The  total  number  of  applications  made  to 
the  Board  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Act  to  September  30.  1928,  was  3,074.  2,200 

mothers  in  Toronto  have  received  mothers’ 
allowances,  the  total  amount  paid  to  mothers 
in  the  city  'being  $500,357.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
this  amount  was  paid  by  the  city.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1928,  there  were  1,074  mo  them  in 
Toronto  receiving  an  allowance,  an  increase 
of  92  over  the  number  on  the  list  October, 
1927. 

Applications  made  during  the  year  num¬ 
bered  347,  an  increase  of  68  applications  over 
the  preceding  year  1927.  The  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Mothers’  Allowances  Local 
Board  is  less  than  $900  per  year.  During  the 
year  20  families  were  referred  for  House  of 
Industry  assistance. 


assisted  in  September,  1928,  no  less  than  534 
owned  their  homes,  bad  an  equity  in  them, 
or  were  living  rent  free.  Commenting  on  the 
results  of  its  work  the  Board  in  conclusion 
Bays: — 

“  The  most  noteworthy  result  effected  by 
the  assistance  granted  under  this  Act  has 
been  the  marked  improvement  in  the  physical 
health  and  mental  outlook  of  these  families. 
With  a  definite  fixed  sum  of  money  on  which 
to  prepare  a  household  budget  the  haunting 
fear  of  want  has  disappeared,  and  plans  can 
be  made  for  undertakings  on  a  modest  scale 
with  every  hope  of  fulfilment . 

“As  far  as  possible  the  spirit  of  self-help 
has  been  encouraged.  Any  tendency  toward 
relaxation  in  individual  effort  on  the  part  of 
assisted  families  has  been  discouraged.  The 
■creating  of  a  mentality  content  to  lean  for¬ 
ever  on  public  benevolence  is  one  of  the 
problems  arising  out  of  social  legislation  and 
which  must  at  all  cost  be  faced,  not  onlly  in 
the  interest  of  the  mothers  themselves  but 
of  the  families  they  rear.  Tiding  a  mother 
over  the  difficult  period  until  the  older 
children  have  reached  the  earning  stage,  and 
then  encouraging  the  family  to  maintain  it¬ 
self  and  retain  its  self-respect  and  indepen¬ 
dence  has  been  the  consistent  policy  followed 
in  administering  the  Act.” 


ALLOWANCES  BOARD 

The  average  number  of  children  per  family 
in  Toronto  is  2.67  of  73  families,  34  had  2 
children;  25  had  3  children;  9  families  had  4 
children,  and  5  had  5  children. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  the  chairman  of  the 
local  Board,  in  her  opening  address,  pointed 
out  that  its  work  was  carried  on  by  volun¬ 
tary  workers,  assisted  by  the  municipal  and 
provincial  authorities,  as  well  as  by  many 
generous  citizens,  social  service  workers  and 
organizations,  employers,  guardians  and 
friends.  The  speaker  summarized  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act,  and  the  activities  of  the 
Mothers’  Allowances  Board  as  follows:— 

“Allowances  are  paid  (1)  to  a  widow  who 
had  resident  with  her  two  or  more  of  her  own 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  adequate  means  to  provide  for 
them.  The  widow  may  have  $500  in  cash 
and  an  equity  in  her  home  of  not  more  than 
$4,000.  She  must  have  been  a  resident  in 
Ontario  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  father 
of  her  children  and  for  the  two  years  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  her  application  for  an 
allowance,  a,nd  at  the  time  of  the  application. 
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Also,  she  must  be  a  Brutish  subject  by  birth, 
by  naturalization,  or  the  widow  of  a  British 
subject;  (2)  To  a  mother  Who  is  conditioned 
as  above  relative  to  children,  residence,  and 
citizenship,  and  whose  husband  is  an  inmate 
of  a  hospital  for  the  insane  in  Canada;  (3) 
To  a  mother  who  is  conditioned  as  above 
relative  to  children,  resident,  and  citizenship, 
and  whose  husband,  is  declared  by  medical 
authority  to  lbe  totally  and  permanently  in¬ 
capacitated  and  consequently  incapable  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  his  family. 
When  such  husband  is  resident  with  his 
family,  he  is  considered  as  a  dependent  child; 
(4)  To  a  foster -another  conditioned  as  above 
relative  to  children,  residence,  and  citizen¬ 
ship;  (5)  To  a  mother  conditioned  as  above 
relative  to  children,  residence  and  citizenship 
apparently  deserted  by  her  husband,  of  whom 
no  trace  has  been  found  and  who  is  conse¬ 
quently  considered  dead. 

“  The  mothers  apparently  ruthlessly  de¬ 
serted  by  the  fathers  of  their  children  form 
a  class  extremely  pitiable.  The  children  are 
too  young  to  realize  the  heroic  struggles  that 
their  mother  is  making  to  shield  them  from 
poverty  and  to  keep  them  with  her  in  san¬ 
guine  expectation,  the  return  of  their  father 
to  his  moral  and  legal  duties. 

“Another  class  of  mothers  has  not  yet  been 
assisted  by  any  governmental  regulation,  and 
has  appealed  to  be  included  under  the 
Mothers’  Allowances  Act.  We  could  easily 
provide  for  them  if  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
fathers  of  their  children  are  in  Ontario  prisons 
for  lengthy  periods.  The  want  of  such 
i  mothers  and  children  is  keen;  the  needy  are 
worthy;  the  children  should  be  with  their 
i  mothers;  the  law  that  is  punitive  for  the 
i  erring  may  be  beneficent  for  the  helpless  and 
r>  worthy. 

“The  allowance  is  paid  as  follows:  The  flat 
t  monthly  rates  of  payment  are — $40  for  a 
i  mother  with  two  dependent  children;  $45  for 
:  such  a  mother  with  three  children;  $50  with 
I  four;  $55  with  five;  and  $60  with  six  or  more. 
[  Equitable  reductions  are  made  when  benefi- 
ciaries  ojwn  theiLr  own  homes,  have  wage 
)  earners,  or  other  assets  not  disqualifying. 

“  The  arrival  of  the  monthly  cheque  would 
be  a  far  greater  blessing  if  it  supplied  the  es¬ 
sentials  of  physical  life — adequate  fuel,  food, 
and  clothing.  In  many  homes,  we  find  that 
:i  supplementary  aid  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  is  given  by  individuals,  organizations, 
institutions — 'the  House  of  Industry  being  the 
>  chief  source  of  supplies  from  the  City.  It 
has  always  'been  deplored  by  our  Beard  that 
City  Relief  has  been  found  necessary  for  any 
beneficiaries  under  the  Mothers’  Allowances 
■  Act;  for  the  spirit  of  independence  that  a 
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government  cheque  is  calculated  to  engender, 
is  minimized,  if  not  nullified,  bjr  frequent  ap¬ 
peals  to  public  charity.  We  hope  that  the 
fiat  rates  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future, 
and  thalt  eventually  scientific  and  conse¬ 
quently  more  economic  systems  of  budgeting 
will  replace  the  flat  rates. 

“  It  would  not  be  consistent  or  satisfactory 
to  omit  from  our  annual  summary,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  our  expectation  that  the  municipal 
and  provincial  authorities  will  soon  see  in 
their  range  of  vision  the  moneyless  widow 
with  one  dependent  son  or  daughter  pleading 
for  material  assistance  to  prevent  a  humble 
little  Canadian  home  from  being  disintegrated 
by  poverty — to  prevent  a  helpless  child  from 
being  taken  from  its  mother’s  arms,  so  that 
the  mother  may  relinquish  her  hourly  care 
to  earn  the  bread  of  life  apart  from  her  off¬ 
spring.  Why  deny  that  Canadian  boy  or  girl 
a  home  because  there  is  no  brother  or  sister? 
Commendably,  Ontario  is  inviting  strangers  to 
find  homes  in  its  beautiful  and  bountiful  area; 
but  is  it  not  a  greater  need,  a  closer  duty,  to 
maintain  a  Canadian  home  already  intact,  but 
yesterday  flourishing  under  the  protection  of 
its  master,  and  to-day  fatherless,  fireless, 
breadless,  because  death  has  unexpectedly  in¬ 
tervened?  In  the  experience  of  this  Board, 
the  Toronto  tax-payers  are  not  unwilling  to 
provide  for  the  widow  with  one  dependent 
child,  and  expect  an  adjustment,  of  the  policy 
that  excluded  them  in  1920.  The  following 
figures  are  interesting  to  Toronto  taxpayers: — • 


Years 

Mothers 

in 

Ontario 

Toronto 

York 

County 

Ottawa 

Hamil¬ 

ton 

1920-21 . 

2,670 

572 

110 

213 

101 

1921-22 . 

3,559 

687 

144 

253 

136 

1922-23 . 

3,870 

717 

150 

286 

163 

1923-24 . 

4,058 

752 

182 

289 

172 

1924-25 . 

4,185 

805 

205 

291 

185 

1925-26 . 

4,412 

872 

223 

295 

196 

1926-27 . 

4,720 

971 

247 

305 

196 

1927-28 

1,074 

“  Erorn  the  above,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Toronto  Board  handles  over  one-fifth  of  the 
applications  for  allowances  in  Ontario. 

“  The  amount  of  money  expended  in  al¬ 
lowances  is  also  interesting,  the  Province  pay¬ 
ing  one-half,  Toronto  the  other: — 


Years 

Paid 

in 

Ontario 

Paid 

in 

Toronto 

1920-21  . 

$  774.667 

$  195,932 

192i  22  . 

1,382,138 

304,195 

1922  23  . 

1,612,701 

333,758 

1 Q23  24  . 

1,715,295 

349,246 

1 q24  25  . 

1,700,600 

379,406 

1 Q25  26  . 

1,876,900 

404,929 

1926  27  . 

2,007,087 

439,823 

1927  28 . 

2,190,407 

500,357 

750 
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“  We  testify  gladly  that  the  money  is  well 
spent. 

“A  serious  problem  that  presents  itself  re¬ 
sults  from  the  Adolescent  School  Attendance 
Act,  which  requires  children  to  remain  at 
school  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Some  brilliant  puipils  of  our  City.  Schools 
attain  entrance  standing  ait  the  age  of  ten, 
eleven  or  twelve,  and  are  thus  fourteen  or 
even  thirteen  or  twelve  years  of  age  ait  the 
end  of  the  second  year  in  a  Collegiate  In¬ 
stitute,  when  tuition  at  the  expense  of  the 
government  ceases.  What  are  those  children 
to  do  during  their  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 


sixteenth  years?  They  are  forced  to  obtain 
permits  for  work  when,  by  aptitude  and  de¬ 
sire,  day-school  would  be  their  wisest  choice, 
and  ds  their  legal  right,  for  a  competitive  man¬ 
hood  or  womanhood  among  those  privileged 
to  remain  ait  school.  Sometimes,  distressed 
mothers  do  mot  seem  to  realize  the  educa¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  Children.  Rarely  are  the 
children  insensible  of  their  loss.  Better 
health,  wider  knowledge,  deeper  wisdom,  and 
more  lasting  happiness  would  result  if  all 
Toronto  children  could  be  kept  in  school  till 
their  sixteenth  year.” 


SURVEY  OF  CHILD  WELFARE  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK 


The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Child  Welfare  Survey  be¬ 
gan  in  1927,  under  the  auspices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Health  of  the  Province 
and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Charlotte  Whitton,  executive  secretary,  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  on  Child  Welfare,  have  been 
published  recently.  The  investigators  recom¬ 
mend  among  other  measures  the  appointment 
of  a  superintendent  of  Child  Protection,  the 
organization  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies  on  a 
county  basis,  and  action  along  legislative 
lines.  Among  the  related  problems  for  which 
action  is  suggested  are  those  connected  with 
the  adoption  of  children  without  guardians; 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock;  family  deser¬ 
tion;  poor  relief;  feeble-minded  children;  the 
juvenile  offender;  housing;  school  attendance 
and  illiteracy;  infant  mortality;  recreation; 
institutional  care,  and  trained  leadership. 

Mothers’  Allowances. — In  regard  to  mothers’ 
allowances  the  survey  recommends  as  fol¬ 
lows:— 

1.  That  the  establishment  and  development 
of  child  protection  and  family  welfare  work, 
on  a  provincial  scale,  are  practically  essential 
as  a  preliminary,  and  to  provide  the  personnel 
for  any  successful  system  of  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  Province. 

2.  That,  therefore,  immediate  and  energetic 
effort  be  made  towards  the  establishment  and 
development,  under  provincial  direction,  of 
child  care  and  protection  services. 

3.  That,  of  equal  importance  in  relation  to 
the  subsequent  possibility  of  any  mothers’ 
allowances  system,  is  the  energetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  family  welfare  work  in  Saint  John, 
Moncton  and  Fredericton,  and  in  many  of 
the  counties  in  which  such  work  could  be 
satisfactorily  related  to  child  protection  ser¬ 
vices  on  a  county  basis. 

4.  That  both  the  poor  relief  and  settlement 
legislation  of  the  province  require  careful 


analysis  and  amendment,  preliminary  to  the 
inauguration  of  any  system  of  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances. 

The  investigators  record  as  their  opinion, 
however,  “that,  were  child  protection  ser¬ 
vices  established  on  a  province-wide  basis, 
and  such  provision  made  for  local  and  county 
administration  that  family  welfare  and  child 
protection  services  could  be  carried  on  in 
co-operation,  it  would  be  quite  possible,  by 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  county  coun¬ 
cils  and  the  commissi  oners  and  overseers  of 
the  poor,  to  provide  for  the  assistance  in 
their  own  homes,  out  of  funds  levied  for 
‘  outdoor  poor  relief  ’  and  under  supervision, 
of  those  mothers,  deemed  capable  of  oaring 
for  their  own  children,  in  their  own  families. 
And  that  this  adaptation  of  local  poor  relief 
funds  to  demonstrate  the  principle  of  mothers’ 
allowances  could  be  made  without  change  in 
present  legislation.” 


The  Government  of  India  recently  appointed 
a  Royal  Commission,  with  the  Right  Hon.  J. 
H.  Whitley  as  chairman,  “to  inquire  into  and 
report  on  the  existing  conditions  of  labour 
in  industrial  undertakings  and  plantations  in 
British  India,  on  the  health,  efficiency  and 
standard  of  living  of  the  workers  and  on  the 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  em¬ 
ployed  and  to  make  recommendations.”  Among 
the  commissioners  are  several  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  legislature,  with  John  Cluff,  as¬ 
sistant  general  secretary  of  the  Transport  and 
Railway  Workers’  Union  of  Great  Britain,  and 
Poer  Power,  deputy  chief  inspector  of  British 
trade  boards. 
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REPORT  OF  AUSTRALIAN  COMMONWEALTH  COMMISSION  ON  CHILD 
ENDOWMENT  AND  FAMILY  ALLOWANCES 


I"  N  September,  1921,  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission,  composed  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  child  endowment  and  family  allow¬ 
ances.  The  report  of  this  commission  has 
been  received  recently.  The  commissioners 
heard  evidence  from  official  representatives 
of  Commonwealth  and  State  government  de¬ 
partments,  members  of  professional  staffs 
attached  to  the  departments  of  economics  and 
commerce  at  various  universities,  members 
of  the  medical  profession  connected  with 
maternity  and  child  welfare  activities,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  number  of  large  commercial 
undertakings  (including  banks),  also  of 
organized  bodies,  chiefly  organizations  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  of  workers,  women’s  leagues  and 
associations,  charitable  and  philanthropic 
bodies,  nursing  societies,  kindergarten  unions, 
baby  health  centres,  etc. 

The  commissioners  were  divided  in  their 
opinion  as  to  the  feasibility  of  legislaton  at 
the  present  time  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  family  allowances  in  the 
Commonwealth,  the  majority,  composed  of  the 
chairman,  T.  S.  0  Halloran  and  two  other 
commissioners,  being  adverse  to  the  proposal, 
while  the  remaining  two  commissioners  were 
in  favour  of  legislative  action  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Terms  of  Reference 

The  Commissioners  were  instructed  to  in¬ 
quire  into,  and  report  upon,  the  following 
subjects: — 

(1)  The  general  question  of  the  institution 
of  a  system  of  child  endowment  or  family 
allowances  in  Australia,  with  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  its  social  and  economic  effects,  and, 
if  the  institution  of  such  a  system  is  recom¬ 
mended — 

(2)  The  methods  by  which  such  a  system 
could  be  established  ; 

(3)  The  relation  of  such  a  system  to  wage- 
fixation,  having  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
wage-earner  of  industry  generally,  and  of  the 
community; 

(4)  The  application  of  a  system  of  child 
endowment  or  family  allowances  to  persons 
whose  wages  are  not  regulated  by  law  or  who 
are  not  engaged  in  industry  as  wage  earners; 

(5)  The  limit  of  income,  if  any,  subject  to 
which  payments  by  way  of  child  endowment 
or  family  allowances  should  be  made; 

(6)  The  methods  of  financing  and  giving 
effect  to  a  system  of  child  endowment  or 


family  allowances,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  funds  from  public 
revenue,  from  industry,  or  from  both  sources, 
and  in  what  proportions,  and  upon  what 
principle ; 

(7)  The  methods  of  administering  such  a 
system; 

(S)  The  cost  of  such  a  system,  including 
administrative  expenses  and  reserves  if 
thought  necessary; 

(9)  The  legal  methods  of  giving  effect  to 
any  system,  recommended,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  existing  distribution  of 
Commonwealth  and  State  Powers; 

(10)  Any  matters  of  public  interest  which 
may  arise  as  the  result  of  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  child  endowment  or  family  allow¬ 
ances. 

Majority  Report 

The  conclusions  reached  by  the  majority 
of  the  Commission,  which  are  amplified  in  the 
report  by  an  analysis  of  the  evidence  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  are  contained  in 
the  following  statement:— 

The  scheme  contemplated  in  the  terms  of 
reference  is  one  in  which  the  necessary  funds 
would  be  provided  from  public  revenue,  or 
from  industry,  or  from  both  sources.  The 
assumption  seems  to  be  (and  this  was  the 
point  of  view  of  numerous  witnesses)  that 
this  provision  of  funds  should  be  wholly  an 
addition  to  the  sums  now  paid  as  wages. 

In  our  opinion,  such  a  scheme  should  not 
be  adopted.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  that  con¬ 
clusion  are  that: — 

(1)  The  claim  that  child  endowment  in  this 
form  is  necessary  on  the  ground  that  wages  are 
insufficient,  has  not,  we  think,  been  estab¬ 
lished. 

(2)  The  additional  taxation  necessary  to 
finance  from  public  revenue  a  scheme  for  full 
maintenance  of  dependent  children  as  claimed, 
would  cause  disastrous  reactions. 

(3)  If  “industry”  were  directly  levied  upon 
to  provide  the  funds,  or  an  important  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  funds,  the  result  would  be  not 
less  injurious.  An  immediate  effect  would 
be  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  partially 
defeating  the  object  of  the  levy.  Also  there 
would  be  great  danger  of  adding  to  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  so  increasing  rather  than  diminish¬ 
ing  the  total  of  distress  in  the  communty. 

(4)  The  basic  wage  contains  elements  of 
child  endownment  much  more  than  sufficient, 
if  directly  applied,  to  provide  for  all  existing 
dependent  children.  If  the  basic  wage  be  not 
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reduced  by  the  elimination  of  those  elements, 
■and  if  public  funds  be  applied  to  provide  a 
general  scheme  of  child  endowment,  the 
‘result,  in  our  .opinion,  would  be  a  marked 
•flush  of  extravagant  spending  and  ,a  sharp  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  shortly  followed  by  a 
check  in  prosperity,  by  a  more  or  less  severe 
collapse  in  values,  and  by  serious  unem¬ 
ployment. 

(5)  By  removing  from  parents  all  financial 
responsibility  for  their  children,  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  would  be  weakened,  incentive  to 
effort  reduced,  and  the  sense  of  unity  of 
interest  between  parents  lessened. 

(6)  Any  available  public  money  could  be 
more  beneficially  used  than  in  providing  child 
endowment.  So  far  as  the  residual  cases  in 
the  communty  which  need  some  assistance  are 
concerned,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  sums  much  less  than  those  required, 
even  for  a  small  measure  of  child  endow¬ 
ment  would,  if  applied  to  the  extension  and 
perfecting  of  existing  social  services,  secure 
greater  benefits. 

(7)  We  are  of  opinion  that  essential  con¬ 
ditions  precedent  to  the  establishment  of  any 
scheme  of  child  endowment  should  foe— 

(1)  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
should  have  first  obtained  full  and  exclusive 
power — 

(a)  to  control  wage  fixation,  and  “industrial 
matters”  as  defined  in  industrial  Sta¬ 
tutes; 

(b)  to  establish  and  control  child  endow¬ 
ment. 

(2)  that  any  existing  State  legislation  in¬ 
stituting  a  scheme  of  child  endowment  be 
repealed. 

(3)  (a  condition  of  another  order)  that  the 
basic  wage  should  be  reduced  by  elimination 
of  the  provision  for  children  which  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  that  wage. 

(8)  Unless  both  Child  Endowment  and 
wage  fixation  were  under  the  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  O'f  one  tribunal  new  and  prolific  causes  of 
industrial  discontent  and  disputes  wculd  be 
created. 

Minority  Report 

The  minority  report  contained  the  follow¬ 
ing  findings  and  recommendations: — 

(1)  That  for  workers  in  industry  some  sys¬ 
tem  of  family  allowances  is  the  logical  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  living  wage  doctrine. 

(2)  That  on  the  whole  the  basic  wage  as 
determined  by  the  Commonwealth  and  State 
tribunals  has  provided  a  frugal  standard  of 
■comfort  for  a  family  of  man,  wife  and  two 
children. 

(3)  That  for  families  of  wage  earners  where 
the  children  number  more  than  two,  the  stan¬ 
dard  has  been  generally  lower  than  is  reason¬ 


able,  having  regard  to  the  definitions  implied 
in  the  awards  of  the  courts,  the  disparity  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  size  of  the  family. 

(4)  That  in  equity  any  system  of  allow¬ 
ances  to  improve  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  larger  families  of  wage-earners  should  be 
extended  to  similar  families  of  those  who  are 
not  wage-earners. 

(5)  That  in  the  case  of  widows  with  de¬ 
pendent  children  and  other  families  without 
a  male  wage-earner  there  is  urgent  need  both 
in  the  interests  of  (these  families  and  of  the 
community  for  the  payment  of  allowances. 

(6)  That  it  is  undesirable  to  make  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  families  of  wage-earners  part 
of  the  system  of  wage  fixing  and  that  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  desirable  for  all  wages  to 
be  fixed  for  the  same  family  unit,  it  is  not 
essential  that  any  scheme  of  family  allow¬ 
ances  should  be  delayed  because  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  government  has  not  at  present 
sole  control  of  industrial  matters. 

(7)  That  the  country  can  at  present  afford 
to  inaugurate  a  moderate  system  of  family 
allowances. 

(8)  That  such  an  expenditure  of  part  of 
the  national  income  would  be  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  for  the  community. 

(9)  That  according  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Federal  solicitor-general  (Sir  Robert  R.  Gar- 
ron)  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  possesses 
the  constitutional  power  to  enact  legislation 
providing  for  a  system  of  allowances  to 
families. 

(10)  That  the  present  services  in  respect  of 
maternity  and  child  welfare  are  inadequate 
and  need  considerable  extension  to  ensure 
that  all  miO'thers  and  children  who  need  them 
■have  these  facilities  available. 

(11)  That  in  the  larger  cities  the  supply  of 
rented  houses  is  inadequate  for  families  on 
a  low  income. 

We  recommend:  — 

1.  That  the  Commonwealth  government  pay 
to  widows  with  dependent  children  and  also 
to  other  families  of  dependent  children  where 
there  is  no  male  bread  winner,  allowances 
equal  to-  those  paid  under  the  New  South 
Wales  Widows’  Pensions  Act  of  1925,  i.e.,  £1 
per  week  for  the  mother  and  10s.  per  week 
for  each  dependent  Child,  with  a  similar  limi¬ 
tation  of  income  to  that  adopted  in  the  New 
South  Wales  Act. 

2.  That  the  Commonwealth  government 
pay  to  (the  mother  in  each  family  where  there 
are  more  than  two  children  an  allowance  of 
£10  per  annum  for  each  dependent  child  ex¬ 
cluding  the  first  two  in  each  family,  provided 
the  total  income  of  the  family  shall  not  there¬ 
by  be  increased  beyond  the  sum  of  £300  per 
annum. 
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3t  That  this  allowance  be  paid  also  for  the 
first  and  second  dependent  child  in  families 
where  the  income  falls  below  the  basic  wage 
to  an  extent  which  makes  i*t  necessary  for 
the  allowance  to  bring  the  income  up  to  the 
basic  wage.  In  the  case  of  non-wage-earners 
or  of  those  not  working  under  specified 
awards  it  is  recommended  that  the  wage  level 
used  as  a  basic  wage  for  the  purposes  of  the 
computation  of  income  be  the  Commonwealth 
Basic  Wage  adjusted  to  the  30  towns  weighted 
average,  or  the  State  basic  wage,  whichever 
is  the  lower. 

4.  That  for  the  purposes  of  these  allow¬ 
ances  the  definition  of  the  age  of  dependency 
(taken  usually  as  under  the  school  leaving 
age,  at  present  14  years  of  age  in  all  states) 
'be  extended  so  as  to  include  all  children 
attending  school  or  other  instructional  courses 
until  the  age  of  at  least  16  years. 

5.  That  in  the  computation  cf  wages  in¬ 
dustrial  tribunals  adopt  the  family  unit  of 
man,  wife  and  two  children. 

6.  That  until  all  tribunals  so  adopt  a  simi¬ 
lar  unit,  it  be  assumed  by  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament  in  legislating  to  establish  family 
allowances  that  the  wages  paid  at  present  for 
unskilled  workers  do  provide  for  a  family 
unit  of  man,  wife  and  two  children. 

7.  That,  to  obtain  funds  for  family  allow¬ 
ances,  the  Federal  income  tax  be  reviewed  in 
order  (a)  to  lower  the  limit  of  taxable  in¬ 
come  for  persons  without  dependents  to  £200, 
and  ( b )  to  grade  more  steeply  the  rate  of 
tax  for  incomes  at  the  highest  levels. 


8.  That  the  Federal  Government  establish 
a  Bureau  of  Social  and  Economic  Research, 
either  as  an  independent  organization  or 
attached  to  some  existing  Department. 

9.  That  the  State  government  extend  as 
quickly  as  is  practicable  the  provisions  now 
being  developed  for: — 

(a)  Pre-natal  clinics  and  Infant  Health 
Centres. 

(b)  Maternity  hospitals. 

(c)  Schools  for  mothercrafi. 

(d)  Dentall  and  medical  services  for  school 
children  (including  treatment  for  those  who 
require  it)  so  that  these  services  shall  be 
within  the  reach  of  all. 

10.  That  children  of  pre-school  age  (from 
two  to  five)  be  examined  once  every  twelve 
months  by  school  medical  and  dental  officers. 

11.  That  the  Commonwealth  Government 
subsidize  the  services  above  mentioned  as 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Health  Coun¬ 
cil  which  is  representative  of  the  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  and  has  already  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  joint  policy  in  these  matters. 

12.  That  the  Federal  Health  Council  ar¬ 
range  for  a  survey  of  the  housing  of  the 
people  to  discover  the  extent  to  which  the 
health  of  children  suffers  by  reason  of  un¬ 
suitable  living  premises  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  for  reform. 

13.  That  the  Department  of  Education  in 
each  State  extend  as  rapidly  as  possible  the 
teaching  of  domestic  economy  for  all  girls 
attending  primary  schools. 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Maintaining  Interest  in  Safety 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League 
gives  the  following  advice  in  regard  to  the 
organization  and  maintenance  of  a  safety 
movement  in  a  factory. 

To  Organize  a  Safety  Campaign.— Before 
starting  a  Safety  Organization,  ten  steps  are 
absolutely  necessary,  as  follows: — 1.  Get  the 
co-operation  of  the  manager;  2.  Secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  superintendent;  3.  Engage 
the  service  of  a  safety  engineer;  4.  Organize 
a  control  safety  committee;  5.  Secure  co¬ 
operation  of  foreman  and  sub-foreman;  6. 
Hold  foremen’s  safety  meetings;  7.  Appoint 
foremen’s  inspection  committee;  8.  Hold  mass 
meeting  of  all  employees;  9.  Appoint  work¬ 
men’s  safety  committee;  10.  Start  use  of 
safety  bulletin  boards. 

Program  of  Activities. — The  safety  engineer 
at  first  should  analyze  carefully  the  records 
of  the  accidents  having  happened  in  the  plant 


during  the  last  year  or  the  one  before.  After 
that,  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  devote  his 
attention  to  the  points  that  need  immediate 
attention.  The  safety  engineer  should  also 
map  out  a  definite  program  of  activities, 
including  ventilation,  sanitation,  first  aid, 
accident  records,  safeguards,  inspections,  com¬ 
mittees,  etc.  This  program  should  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  adding  new  ideas  to 
it.  This  is  necessary,  as  it  affords  a  method 
of  comparing  the  value  of  various  activities, 
of  judging  what  time  the  safety  man  can 
devote  to  any  one  idea  and  keep  him  from 
forgetting  a  lot  of  things  that  might  other¬ 
wise  escape  his  attention.  Also  it  might  be 
proper  to  fix  in  advance  the  regular  periods 
at  which  the  equipment,  etc.  should  be 
inspected. 

Maintaining  the  Interest  of  the  Manage¬ 
ment. — Safety  engineers  who  know  their  busi¬ 
ness  soon  take  the  habit  of  submitting  weekly 
or  monthly  reports  to  the  management.  But 
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they  must  not  forget  that  managers  are  busy 
men  and  those  reports  must  be  brief  and  to 
the  point  to  be  valuable.  Details  should  be 
eliminated  as  much  as  possible  and  all  charts 
or  graphs  should  be  easy  of  interpretation. 
Comparative  rates  of  accident  frequency, 
severity  and  costs  are  always  interesting  as 
well  as  reports  comparing  various  departments 
and  plants.  Annual  reports  are  valuable  to 
beep  boards  of  directors,  stockholders  and 
others  informed  as  regards  -the  progress  made 
and  work  performed.  It  is  also  proper  that 
managers  should  be  urged  to  attend  mass 
meetings  of  employees,  outings,  committee 
meetings  and  other  activities.  The  participa¬ 
tion  has  an  excellent  effect  on  the  superin¬ 
tendents,  foremen  and  workers  and  gives  them 
first  hand  information  about  the  problems  to 
be  solved.  Moreover,  seeing  the  great  interest 
in  safety  displayed  by  the  management,  every¬ 
body  is  encouraged  to  promote  the  movement. 

Maintaining  the  Interest  oj  the  Foremen. — 
Each  and  every  foreman  must  understand 
that  he  is  responsible  for  the  safety  of  his 
men;  the  safety  man  is  only  an  advisor  and 
helper  for  the  foreman.  Particular  stress  can 
be  laid  on  the  fact  that  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  foreman,  the  Safety  Movement 
has  no  chance  to  succeed. 

Maintaining  the  Interest  oj  the  Workmen. 
—Methods  tending  to  interest  workers  to  the 
safety  movement  are  much  varied  as  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of 
all  accidents  are  due  to  causes  that  are  within 
the  control  of  the  men  themselves,  and  could 
have  been  avoided  if  the  victims  had 
followed  the  most  elementary  rules  of  the 
Safety  Work.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  accident  prevention  program  must  be 
connected  to  the  new  men  at  the  start  in 
order  to  secure  their  whole-hearted  co¬ 
operation.  Another  good  method  for  main¬ 
taining  the  interest  of  the  workmen  in 
accident  prevention  is  to  place  neat  and 
attractive  bulletin  boards  properly  illuminated 
where  everybody  can  have  a  look  at  them. 
It  is  w-ell  to  see  that  posters  be  supplemented 
by  the  use  of  circular  letters,  photographs, 
cartoons,  graphics,  charts,  etc.  etc.  Care  must 
be  used  in  preparing  material  that  can  be 
easily  understood  by  the  men.  Committee 
and  mass  meetings  play  an  important  part 
in  maintaining  the  interest  of  the  men  as 
well  as  picnics,  evening  entertainments  and 
suggestion  systems. 

Variety  is  absolutely  essential  for  maintain¬ 
ing  interest  in  safety,  the  program  can  be 
modified  at  will  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
any  industrial  plant. 


Accidents  to  Longshoremen  at  Vancouver 

A  delegation  representing  the  Vancouver 
Trades  and  Labour  Council  interviewed  the 
Harbour  Commisioners  on  June  25,  recom¬ 
mending  that  a  safety  first  campaign  along 
the  water  front  be  undertaken.  Figures  were 
produced  which  proved,  according  to  the 
delegation,  that  a  longshoreman  engaged  at 
Vancouver  docks  has  in  a  12  months’  period 
two  chances  out  of  seven  of  escaping  serious 
injuiy.  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
records  for  1928  showed,  it  stated,  payment 
of  $11,498  to  injured  longshoremen  or  their 
dependents.  Of  the  accidents  recorded,  32 
resulted  in  partial  disability  and  five  in  death. 
There  were  528  longshoremen  temporarily 
disabled.  The  labour  men  p-oin-ted  out  that 
Montreal  and  Saint  John  now  have  safety 
inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  on  educa¬ 
tional  work  among  the  men  in  the  cause  of 
safety  first  and  to  enforce  preventive 
measures  in  the  way  of  guards  for  hatchways, 
screens  and  other  devices  for  protecting  men 
from  gears  and  machinery  in  operation. 

It  was  stated  at  the  offices  of  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  that  the  suggestions  of  the 
labour  delegation  would  be  thoroughly  con¬ 
sidered. 

Safety  on  Building  Construction 

Relative  to  the  newer  methods  of  building 
construction  increasing  hazards  and  conse¬ 
quently  highei  compensation  costs,  demand¬ 
ing  greater  precautions  along  these  lines,  Mr. 
V.  A.  Sinclair,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  of  Ontario,  recently 
speaking  on  the  subject — “  Industry  Needs 
Safety  AVork,”  said  that:  Under  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  the  employers  had 
reserved  to  themselves  the  carrying  on  of 
Safety  work  and  the  responsibility  for  it 
rested  upon  them  and  not  upon  the  Board, 
who  simply  levied  the  funds  required  for  that 
purpose,  and  that  public  attention  was  being 
attracted  to  the  lack  of  any  safety  appliances 
or  safety  practices  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  large  buildings  which  was  being 
carried  on  by  a  number  of  different  employers 
whose  workmen  were  all  working  at  the  same 
time,  those  higher  up  having  no  regard  for 
those  trades  working  below  them,  and  that 
articles  had  been  written  to  the  press  and 
the  matter  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
proper  Department  of  the  Government,  and 
also  .representations  -had  been  made  by  labour 
organizations  whose  members  went  on  strike 
rather  than  work  under  such  conditions.”  And 
the  Chairman  warned  the  employers, — “  if 
more  regard  was  n-ot  paid  to  Safety  wo-rk  un¬ 
der  these  conditions  that  outside  authority 
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i  would  have  to  intervene  to  protect  the  work¬ 
men.  The  Board  had  substantially  advanced 
rates  of  assessment  in  certain  classes  affected 
to  cover  additional  accident  cost  but  employ- 
11  ers  would  have  to  take  their  responsibility 
and  see  that  the  safety  of  the  workmen  was 
reasonably  assured.” 

Silicosis  Among  Rock  Drillers,  elc. 

The  results  of  a  study  made  by  Adelaide 
Ross  Smith,  M.D.,  of  20S  rock  drillers,  blast¬ 
ers,  and  excavators  in  New  York  City  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  incidence  of  sili¬ 
cosis  among  them  were  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  February,  1929. 
Silicosis  was  found  to  be  present  in  118,  or  57 
;  per  cent  of  the  men  examined.  Twenty- 
three  per  cent  of  the  men  examined  showed 
radiographic  evidence  of  ante-primary  sili¬ 
cosis;  19  per  cent  of  first  stage  silicosis;  7  per 
cent  of  second  stage  silicosis  and  8  per  cent 
of  third  stage  silicosis. 

Blasters,  rock  drillers,  and  excavators  were 
affected  by  the  disease  in  frequency  and  in 
i  severity  in  the  order  named.  Second  and  third 
stage  silicosis  occurred  four  times  as  fre¬ 
quently  among  those  who  had  done  under¬ 
ground  work,  as  among  those  who  had  done 
only  open  excavating. 

Face  masks  of  various  kinds  have  in  the 
past  been  recommended  and  given  some  trials, 
but  they  have  been  found  unsatisfactory  by 
the  men  for  the  type  of  work  in  which  rock 
.  drillers  and  blasters  are  engaged.  Other  mea- 
i  sures  which  have  been  recommended,  some 
of  which  are  being  tried  out,  include  (a)  the 
prohibition  by  law  of  all  dry  drilling,  making 
it  compulsory  for  employers  to  discard  the 
present  dry  jack  hammer  and  supply  the  rock 
drillers  with  jack  hammers  having  water  sup¬ 
ply  attachment;  Ob)  ^installation  of  dust  and 
sludge  collectors  or  attachments  to  drilling 
machines;  (c)  adequate  ventilation  in  tunnel 
work;  and  (d)  proper  spacing  of  drillers  so 
e  as  to  reduce  the  dust  concentration  in  given 
areas. 

The  substitution  of  wet  drilling  for  dry  drill¬ 
ing  will  not,  it  is  thought,  suffice  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  hazard  of  silicosis,  although  it  has 
been  considered  sufficiently  important  by 
authorities  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to  have 
been  made  compulsory.  There  is  also  some 
questions  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  wet 
drill  in  open  cuts  and  excavations  in  times  of 
freezing  temperature.  Dust  collectors  of 
various  types  have  also  been  recommended 
and  tried  out,  but  such  contrivances  for  trap¬ 
ping  dust  at  the  source  have  yet  to  prove 
their  practicability  under  working  conditions. 


The  following  recommendations  are  made 
by  the  investigator:— 1.  Rock  drilling,  blast¬ 
ing,  and  excavating  in  New  York  City  consti¬ 
tute  a  serious  hazard  to  the  health  of  the 
workers,  owing  to  the  constant  exposure  to 
silica  dust,  resulting  in  silicosis  and  tuber¬ 
culosis.  Remedial  measures  are  urgently 
needed;  (2).  Efforts  must  be  made  immedi¬ 
ately  to  improve  markedly  by  controlling  the 
dust  concentration,  the  conditions  under  which 
the  men  employed  in  these  occupations  are 
compelled  to  work;  (3).  Compensation  should 
be  granted  by  law  for  disability  due  to  sili¬ 
cosis. 

The  Ship’s  Medicine  Chest  and  First  Aid 
at  Sea 

The  medical  handbook  for  merchant,  seamen, 
first,  issued  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  1881,  has  been  amplified  and  re¬ 
printed,  dedicated  to  the  American  merchant 
seamen,  “at  whose  behest  the  marine  hospitals 
were  first  established  in  the  year  1798,  and 
whose  history  as  a  patient  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  is  a  record  of  the  progress  of 
medicine  and  sanitation  in  the  United  States.” 
The  book  will  be  even  more  useful  than  here¬ 
tofore  because  recently  ship’s  officers,  as  a 
condition  to  obtaining  their  licenses,  have 
been  required  to  know  medical  first-aid  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  growing  custom  of  ships  at  sea  to 
radio  for  medical  advice  from  marine  hospitals 
and  other  relief  stations  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  also  made  it  necessary  to  stand¬ 
ardize  medical  equipment.  This  matter  is 
covered  in  the  handbook,  together  with  valu¬ 
able  advice  useful  in  such  emergencies  as 
poisoning,  bleeding,  suffocation,  fractures,  dis¬ 
locations,  burns,  electric  shock,  fits,  wounds, 
etc. 


The  report  on  municipal  statistics  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  for  the  year  1927,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Secretary’s  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Bureau  of  Statistics,  estimates  the 
population  of  the  province  as  being  2.888,677. 
Of  this  number  1,214,511  persons  are  in  rural 
and  1,674,166  in  urban  municipalities,  or  16 
per  cent  more  in  towns  and  cities  than  in 
the  country  districts.  The  population  of  vil¬ 
lages,  whether  incorporated  or  not,  is  in¬ 
cluded  with  that  of  the  rural  municipalities. 
The  number  of  farmers  is  given  as  146,363. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  DISTRICT  26,  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

OF  AMERICA 


THE  annual  convention  of  District  26, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was 
held  in  New  Glasgow,  June  17-26,  1929.  This 
convention  was  the  largest  ever  held  in  the 
District,  being  attended  by  131  delegates 
representing  the  twenty-six  local  unions. 
President  D.  W.  Morrison,  of  Glace  Bay,  in 
his  report,  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  of 
organization  in  the  District  during  the  past 
year.  This  was  followed  by  the  reports  of 
vice-president  Muise  and  secretary  W.  P. 
Delaney.  The  latter  report  covered  the  finan¬ 
cial  affairs  of  the  organization. 

Approximately  150  resolutions,  relative  to 
workmen’s  compensation,  old  age  pensions, 
policy  and  dual  organizations,  were  con¬ 
sidered.  One  of  the  resolutions  on  compensa¬ 
tion  asked  that  a  weekly  rate  of  $12  be  estab¬ 
lished  regardless  of  the  salary  received.  With 
reference  to  old  age  pensions,  the  convention 
affirmed  the  stand  of  previous  conventions, 
adopting  the  principle  of  pensions  whether 
paid  by  the  Federal  or  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  both.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  the  delegates  was  that  the  Province  of 


Nova  Scotia  should  fall  in  line  with  the  other 
provinces  that  have  adopted  the  Federal  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act. 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  embodying 
recommendations  concerning  policy  and  wage 
scales  were  presented.  One  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  matters  decided  at  the  convention 
was  the  policy  that  will  govern  coming  wage 
negotiations.  This  calls  for  a  twenty  per  cent 
increase  on  all  datal  rates,  or  a  ten  per  cent 
increase  on  all  contract  rates  in  effect  at  the 
present  time,  and  for  the  same  differential 
that  existed  in  1919-1920  between  rates  paid 
under  the  Canadian  Railway  Board  award  and 
rates  paid  in  the  railway  shops  of  the  British 
Empire  Steel  Corporation.  In  regard  to  dual 
organizations,  the  convention  went  on  record 
as  being  opposed  to  seating  delegates  from  the 
Mine  Workers  Union  of  Canada,  who  sought 
recognition  as  fraternal  delegates.  The  con¬ 
vention  also  went  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  holding  a  referendum  vote  to  ascertain  if 
the  members  wished  to  stay  with  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  or  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  strictly  Canadian  organization. 


Social  Cost  of  Illness 


The  social  cost  of  illness  in  the  United 
States  is  analysed  in  an  article  by  Mr.  Niles 
Carpenter,  assistant  director  of  study  (Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care),  Wash¬ 
ington,  published  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
American  Labour  Legislation  Review.  The 
social  cost  of  illness  is  classified  into  two  div¬ 
isions:  (aj  losses  in  earning  power  and  general 
so'cial  and  economic  effectiveness  attendant 
upon  illness;  Ob)  actual  expenditure  made  by 
either  the  individual  or  the  community  for 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  illness.  The  an¬ 
nual  total  in  the  first  category  of  costs  for 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  about  $13,- 
245.000,000,  of  which  $12,000,000,000  is  for  loss 
of  future  net  earnings  on  account  of  premature 
death  due  to  illness. 

In  the  second  class,  the  estimated  annual 
cast  is  placed  at  approximately  $2,485,000,000, 
comprising  such  items  as  expenditures  for 
physicians,  medicine,  dispensaries,  hospitals, 
nursing  and  dental  care.  Included  also  is  an 
item  for  $120,000,000  per  year  for  quack  and 
fraudulent  medical  care,  and  treatment  by  un¬ 
qualified  and  unlicensed  practitioners. 

The  five  year  program  of  research  in  medi¬ 
cal  economics  and  sociology  to  be  conducted 
by  -  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical 


Care,  is  expected  by  Air.  Carpenter  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  data  relating  to  actual  expenditures 
by  the  individual  and  community  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  illness.  At  the  end  of  tlhe 
five  year  period  it  is  expected  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  make  a  report  embodying  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  investigations  and  recommendations 
looking  toward  increased  effectiveness  in  the 
administration  of  medical  and  allied  services. 
This  enquiry  will  cover  three  fields  as  follows: 
(1)  the  incidence  of  disease  and  disability  re¬ 
quiring  medical  services  and  existing  facilities 
for  dealing  with  them;  (2)  cost  to  the  patient 
of  medical  services  and  the  return  accruing 
to  physicians  and  other  agencies  furnishing 
such  services;  (3)  specially  organized  facilities 
for  medical  care  now  serving  particular  groups 
of  the  population. 


The  A  omen’s  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
Quebec  is  investigating  the  men’s  and  women’s 
clothing  factories  in  the  province  with  a  view 
to  the  fixing  of  minimum  wage  rates.  The 
Board  points  out  that  the  existing  rates  effect¬ 
ive  in  Montreal  and  District  apply  to  fac¬ 
tories  within  a  radius  of  fen  miles,  and  that 
distances  by  road  or  rail  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  their  location. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 
Twelfth  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 


'T'HE  Twelfth  Session  of  the  International 
■  Labour  Conference  (League  of  Nations), 
it  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
1  Treaties  of  Peace,  was  held  at  Geneva,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  from  May  30  to  June  21,  1929. 

The  objects  for  which  the  International 

(Labour  Organization  was  formed  are  set  out 
in  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and 
are,  briefly,  to  promote  the  improvement  of 
industrial  conditions  by  legislative  action  and 
international  agreement. 

Eleven  previous  sessions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference  have  been  held  as 
follows:  Washington,  t  D.C.,  1919,  (Labour 
Gazette,  December,  1919) ;  Genoa,  Itply, 
1920;  (Labour  Gazette,  October,  1920);  Ge¬ 
neva,  1921  (Labour  Gazette,  January,  1922) ; 
Geneva,  1922  (Labour  Gazette,  December, 
1922) ;  Geneva,  1923  (Labour  Gazette,  De¬ 
cember,  1923) ;  Geneva,  1924  (Labour  Ga¬ 
zette,  August  1924) ;  Geneva,  1925  (Labour 
Gazette,  July,  1925) ;  Geneva,  1926  (8th  and 
9th  Sessions)  (Labour  Gazette,  July,  1926) ; 
Geneva,  1927  (Labour  Gazette,  July,  1927) ; 
and  Geneva,  192S  (Labour  Gazette,  July. 
192S) . 

It  will  be  observed  that  only  one  session  of 
i  the  Conference  had  been  held  annually  until 
1926,  wThen  the  Eighth  Session  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  Ninth.  This  year  again 
a  second  session  will  be  held  in  October,  which 
will  be  devoted  entirely  to  matters  affecting 
seamen.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  requires  that 
“  the  meetings  of  the  general  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  members  shall  be  held 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  at  least  once  in  every  year.” 

Each  member  state  is  entitled,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  to  send  four 
delegates  to  £he  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence,  two  of  whom  must  be  Government 
delegates  and  the  two  others  are  to  be  dele¬ 
gates  representing,  respectively,  the  employers 
and  the  workpeople  of  the  country,  chosen  in 
agreement  with  the  industrial  organizations, 
if  such  organizations  exist,  which  are  most 
representative  of  employers  or  workpeople, 
as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  respective  countries. 
Each  delegate  may  be  accompanied  by  ad¬ 
visers  not  exceeding  two  in  number  for  each 
item  of  the  agenda. 

The  decisions  of  the  Conference  may  take 
the  form  of  either  a  Recommendation  or  a 
Draft  Convention.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  is  required 
for  the  adoption  of  any  Recommendation  or 
Draft  Convention  by  the  Conference.  The 


Recommendations  and  Draft  Conventions  are 
afterwards  transmitted  through  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  different 
countries  represented  on  the  International 
Labour  Organization  for  acceptance  or  other¬ 
wise.  Each  country  is  obliged  under  the 
Treaties,  within  the  period  of  one  year  at 
most  from  the  closing  of  the  Conference,  or 
if  it  is  impossible  owing  to  exceptional  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  do  so  within  one  year,  then  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  and  in  no 
case  later  than  eighteen  months  from  the 
closing  of  the  Conference,  to  bring  the  respec¬ 
tive  Recommendations  or  Draft  Conventions 
“  before  the  authority  or  authorities  within 
whose  competence  the  matter  lies  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  or  other  action.” 

Conference  Agenda 

The  agenda  of  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the 
Conference  comprised  four  items  as  follows: 
(1)  Prevention  of  Industrial  Accidents  (Final 
Discussion) ;  (2)  Protection  against  Accidents 
of  Workers  engaged  in  Loading  or  Unloading 
Ships  (Final  Discussion) ;  (3)  Forced  La¬ 

bour  (First  Discussion) ;  and  (4)  Hours  of 
Work  of  Salaries  Employees  (First  Discus¬ 
sion).  The  third  and  fourth  subjects  on  the 
agenda  were  presented  for  general  considera¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  the  formulation  of  ques¬ 
tionnaires  for  submission  to  the  various  mem¬ 
ber  states  of  the  International  Organization 
and  the  proposals  on  these  items  to  be  dealt 
with  at  the  1930  session  of  the  Conference. 

Decisions  of  the  Conference 

The  decisions  of  the  Twelfth  Conference 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:— 

Industrial  Accidents. — By  100  votes  to  12 
the  Conference  adopted  a  Recommendation 
embodying  principles  and  rules  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  accidents  in  industrial  establish¬ 
ments  and  in  agriculture. 

By  98  votes  to  24  the  Conference  adopted 
a  Draft  Convention  concerning  the  marking 
of  the  weight  on  heavy  packages  transported 
by  vessels. 

By  87  votes  to  28  the  Conference  adopted 
a  Recommendation  concerning  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  power-driven  machinery 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Conference 
adopted  a  Resolution  concerning  uniformity 
in  the  compilation  of  industrial  accident  sta¬ 
tistics. 

Protection  of  Dockers.— By  84  votes  to  22 
the  Conference  adopted  a  Draft  Convention 
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containing  detailed  provisions  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  against  accidents  of  workers  employed 
in  loading  or  unloading  vessels. 

By  101  votes  to  0  the  Conference  adopted  a 
Recommendation  in  favour  of  reciprocity 
agreements  for  the  recognition  of  inspection 
certificates. 

By  88  votes  to  1  (vote  given  in  mistake  for 
abstention)  the  Conference  adopted  a  Re¬ 
commendation  in  favour  of  consultation  with 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations  in  the 
drafting  of  regulations  under  the  Convention. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Conference 
adopted  a  Resolution  in  favour  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  international  technical  Com¬ 
mittee  to  draft  model  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  Governments  in  applying  the 
Convention. 

Forced  Labour. — By  101  votes  to  15  the 
Conference  decided  to  place  the  question  of 
forced  labour  on  the  agenda  of  next  year’s 
Conference,  for  the  second  stage  of  the 
double-discussion  procedure. 

By  83  votes  to  17  the  Conference  adopted 
a  Questionnaire  tending  to  the  adoption  next 
year  of  a  Draft  Convention  for  the  abolition 
of  forced  labour  or,  alternatively,  for  its  limi¬ 
tation  and  regulation;  and  by  a  unanimous 
vote  it  added  questions  tending  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  Recommendation  on  certain  eco¬ 
nomic  aspects  of  forced  labour. 

By  64  votes  to  21  the  Conference  adopted  a 
Resolution  in  favour  of  an  enquiry  into  long¬ 
term  contract  labour,  with  a  view  to  its 
consideration  at  a  future  Conference. 

Hours  of  Work  of  Salaried  Employees. — 
By  103  votes  to  17  the  Conference  decided  to 
place  the  question  of  the  hours  of  work  of 
salaried  employees  on  the  agenda  of  next 
year’s  Conference  for  the  second  stage  of  the 
double-discussion  procedure. 

By  92  votes  to  15  the  Conference  adopted 
a  Questionnaire  tending  to  the  adoption  next 
year  of  a  Draft  Convention  or,  alternatively  a 
Recommendation,  for  the  international  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  hours  of  work  of  salaried  em¬ 
ployees 

Application  of  Conventions. — By  a  unani¬ 
mous  vote  the  Conference  adopted  the  find¬ 
ings  of  a  Committee  which  had  examined  240 
annual  reports  furnished  by  Governments  on 
the  measures  taken  to  carry  out  Conventions 
ratified  by  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
degree  of  concordance  between  national  legis¬ 
lation  and  the  provisions  of  the  Conventions. 

Procedure  and  Standing  Orders. — Unani¬ 
mously  or  by  large  majorities  the  Conference 
adopted  amendments  to  its  Standing  Orders 
relating  to  revision  of  Conventions,  the 
double-discussion  procedure,  etc. 


As  regards  revision  of  Conventions,  the 
amendments  empower  the  Governing  Body  to 
specify  (and  thereby  limit)  the  points  in 
respect  of  which  the  Conference  may  be 
called  on  to  revise  a  Convention. 

As  regards  the  double-discussion  procedure, 
the  amendments  provide  that  henceforth  the 
Conference  will  not  itself  draft  a  Question¬ 
naire,  but  will  indicate  the  points  on  which 
Governments  should  be  consulted  and  leave 
the  actual  drafting  of  the  Questionnaire  to 
the  Office,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Body. 

By  a  unanimous  vote  the  Conference 
adopted  a  Resolution  requesting  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  to  consider  what  method  can  be 
adopted  to  lay  down  a  procedure  for  draft 
resolutions  submitted  by  individual  delegates 
to  the  Conference. 

Unemployment. — By  a  unanimous  vote  the 
Conference  adopted  a  Resolution  setting  out 
various  aspects  of  the  unemployment  problem 
with  regard  to  which  the  Office  should  pur¬ 
sue  its  investigations,  including  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  the  adoption  of  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  unemployment  among 
miners. 

By  101  votes  to  4  the  Conference  added  to 
the  Resolution  a  paragraph  inviting  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Office  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  placing  the  question  of  un¬ 
employment  among  miners  on  the  agenda 
of  a  future  Conference,  preferably  next  year’s 
Conference. 

Other  Resolutions. — Unanimously  or  by 
large  majorities  the  Conference  adopted  Reso¬ 
lutions  submitted  by  individual  delegates  in 
favour  of  the  consideration  by  the  Governing 
Body  of  the  following  questions  for  possible 
discussion  at  future  Sessions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  : 

(1)  The  organization  of  work  in  sheet-glass 
factories  on  a  shift  basis  which  -would  ensure 
to  the  workers  a  regular  weekly  rest; 

(2)  Insurance  against  old  age,  invalidity  and 
death,  and  the  rights  of  foreign  workers  in 
connection  therewith ; 

(3)  The  underground  work  of  women  and 
young  persons; 

(4)  Equality  of  treatment  between  national 
and  coloured  foreign  workers. 

A  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  the  expansion  of  the 
activities  of  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation  will  not  be  hampered  by  a  policy  of 
restrictive  economy  in  connection  with  its 
budget,  but  that  Governments  will  freely  place 
at  its  disposal  the  funds  needed  for  the  pro¬ 
gressive  development  of  its  work. 
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A  Resolution  was  adopted  '  unanimously, 
calling  for  a  report  on  the  organizations  of 
white  and  non-white  workers  in  countries 
where  non-white  workers  are  in  the  majority, 
8  as  a  basis  for  judging  to  what  extent  such 
workers  obtain  representation  in  the  Confer- 
i  enee. 

A  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  re¬ 
questing  the  Governing  Body  to  report  to  an 
;  early  Session  of  the  Conference  on  the  ob¬ 
servance  by  States  of  their  obligation  under 
Article  405  of  the  Peace  Treaty  to  bring  Con- 
*  ventions  and  Recommendations  before  the 
competent  authorities  witlhin  a  prescribed 
i  time  limit. 

A  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  re- 
:  questing  the  Governing  Body  to  enquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Washington  Recommen¬ 
dation  concerning  the  recruiting  of  bodies  of 
:  workers  for  employment  abroad,  and  to  re- 
6  port  to  next  year’s  Conference. 

A  Resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of  a  revision  of 
the  Hours  Convention,  particular  attention 
should  be  drawn  to  the  higher  maxima  fixed 
for  “  special  ”  countries,  such  as  India  and 
Japan. 

A  Resolution  proposed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  Delegate,  calling  attention  to 

(the  problem  of  the  application  of  labour  legis¬ 
lation  to  foreign  settlements  under  extra¬ 
territorial  jurisdiction  and  requesting  the 
i  Governing  Body  to  take  such  steps  as  are 
within  its  competence  to  deal  with  it,  failed 
i  to  obtain  a  quorum  owing  to  abstentions 
from  voting:  53  votes  were  cast  for  it,  and 
b  none  against. 

In  conclusion,  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
general  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
i  annual  Report  of  the  Director.  This  dis- 
i  cussion  occupied  the  greater  part  of  seven 
:  sittings,  and  constituted  a  useful  exchange  of 

Si  views  in  which  some  sixty  speakers,  represent¬ 
ing  Governments,  employers  or  workers  in 
i  more  than  thirty  countries  and  employing 
lj  eight  languages,  took  part. 

Countries  Represented 

Of  the  fifty-five  countries  which  are  mem- 
g  bers  of  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
fifty  sent  delegates  t-o  the  Twelfth  Session, 
i.  this  being  the  highest  percentage  of  attend- 
D  ance  yet  recorded.  On  only  four  previous 
occasions — at  the  Fifth  Session  in  1923,  the 
ii  Seventh  in  1925,  the  Tenth  in  1927  and  the 
I  Eleventh  in  1928 — has  the  number  of  states 
;<  represented  exceeded  forty.  Further,  the 
ii  number  of  countries  sending  “complete”  dele- 
.i  gations,  i.e.,  delegations  comprising  repre- 
i1  sentatives  of  employers  and  workers  as  well 
{ as  of  governments,  was  larger  (thirty-eight) 


than  at  any  previous  session.  A  list  of  the 
countries  represented  follows: — 


Albania 

Italy 

Australia 

Japan 

Austria 

Latvia 

Belgium 

Liberia 

Bolivia 

Lithuania 

Brazil 

Luxemburg 

Bulgaria 

Netherlands 

British  Empire 

Nicaragua 

Canada 

Norway 

Chile 

Panama 

China 

Paraguay 

Colombia 

Peru 

Cuba 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Roumania 

Dominican  Republic 

Salvador 

Estonia 

Senb-Croat-Slovene 

Finland 

Kingdom 

France 

Siam 

Germany 

South  Africa 

Greece 

Spain 

Haiti 

Switzerland 

Honduras 

Sweden 

Hungary 

Uruguay 

India 

Irish  Free  State 

Venezuela 

Canadian  Delegation 

The  Canadian  delegation  in  attendance  at 
the  Conference  was  as  follows:— 

Government  Delegates. — Dr.  W.  A.  Riddell, 
Geneva,  Switzerland;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen 
Smith,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Technical  Advisers  to  Government  Dele¬ 
gates.— Mr.  Byron  Baker,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Mr. 
George  Gilbert,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  and  Mr. 
Gerard  Tremblay,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Employers’  Delegate. — Mr.  W.  C.  Coulter, 
President,  Coulter  Copper  &  Brass  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Technical  Adviser  to  Employers’  Delegate. 
—Mr.  Geo.  E.  Carpenter,  Secretary,  Prairie 
Division,  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Workers’  Delegate.— Mr.  P.  M.  Draper,  Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer,  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Technical  Adviser  to  Workers’  Delegate. — 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  Vice-President,  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Officers  of  the  Conference 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of 
the  Conference: — 

President. — Dr.  Heinrich  Brauns,  late  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  of  Germany,  whose  election 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Justin  Godart,  Govern- 
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ment  delegate  of  France  and  a  former  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  of  that  country,  seconded  by 
Sir  Malcolm  Delevingne,  Government  Dele¬ 
gate  for  the  British  Empire,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Oersted,  Employers’  delegate  of  Denmark 
and  by  Mr.  Mertens,  Workers’  delegate  of 
Belgium. 

Vice-Presidents.- — Mr.  H.  E.  Charles  Duz- 
mans,  Government  delegate  for  Latvia;  Mr. 
Georges  Tchourtchine,  Employers’  delegate 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and 
Slovenes;  and  Mr.  Arvid  Thorberg,  Workers’ 
delegate  of  Sweden. 

Secretary-General. — Mr.  Albert  Thomas, 

Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Deputy  Secretary-General. — Mr.  Harold  B. 
Butler,  Deputy-Director  of  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

Appointment  of  Committees 

Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  as  follows: — 

Selection  Committee. — Twenty-four  mem¬ 
bers:  12  from  the  Government  group,  6  from 
the  Employers’  group  and  6  from  the  Workers’ 
group. 

Standing  Orders  Committee. — Thirty-six 

members:  12  from  each  group. 

Committee  on  Article  408  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles. — Thirty  members:  10  from  each 
group. 

Committee  on  Prevention  oj  Industrial  Ac¬ 
cidents. — Sixty-eight  members:  34  from  the 
Government  group,  17  from  the  Employers’ 
group  and  17  from  the  workers’  group. 

Committee  on  Protection  against  Accidents 
oj  Workers  engaged  in  Loading  or  Unloading 
Ships. — Thirty-seven  members:  13  from  the 
Government  group,  12  from  the  Employers’ 
group  and  12  from  the  Workers’  group. 

Committee  on  Forced  Labour. — Thirty-six 
members:  12  from  the  Government  group,  12 
from  the  Employers’  group  and  12  from  the 
Workers’  group. 

Committee  on  Hours  oj  Work  oj  Salaried 
Employees.— Seventy-eight  members:  26  from 
the  Government  group,  26  from  the  Em¬ 
ployers’  group  and  26  from  the  Workers’ 
group. 

Committee  on  Unemployment. — Thirty-six 
members:  12  from  the  Government  group;  12 
from  the  Employers’  group  and  12  from  the 
Workers’  group. 

Address  of  Chairman  of  Governing  Body 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine  (Government  delegate, 
France)  as  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office,  presided 


at  the  opening  of  the  Conference.  He  re¬ 
ferred  with  satisfaction  to  the  progress  of 
ratifications  of  the  Conventions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  body  and  pointed  out  that 
the  total  number  of  ratifications  to  date  was 
351.  The  Republic  of  Cuba,  by  ratifying  16 
conventions,  had  joined  the  states  which  had 
registered  the  largest  number  of  ratifications. 
On  the  other  hand,  out  of  the  55  member 
states  of  the  International  Labour  body, 
there  were  still  24  which  had  not  ratified  any 
convention.  While  in  most  of  these  latter 
states,  industry  was  in  its  infancy,  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  international  agree¬ 
ments  proposed  in  these  conventions  was  of 
great  importance  to  them. 

Address  of  President 

Dr.  Brauns,  President  of  the  Conference,  in 
taking  the  chair,  recognized  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  which  he  regarded  as  a  tribute 
to  the  social  policy  of  his  country.  Germany, 
he  said,  possessed  traditions  of  long  standing 
in  the  sphere  of  social  policy,  and  had  al¬ 
ways  regarded  it  as  a  sacred  duty  to  collabor¬ 
ate  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  to  the  solution 
of  the  great  social  problems  of  the  diay. 

Recalling  the  fact  that  the  International 
Labour  Organization  had  now  completed  the 
first  decade  of  its  existence,  Dr.  Brauns  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  survey  the  work  of  this  body  and 
to  trace  the  development  which  had  occurred. 
In  all  the  states  members  of  the  organization, 
the  sphere  of  action  of  social  policy  was  con¬ 
stantly  being  extended.  It  was  only  necessary 
to  study  the  abundant  information  contained 
in  the  director’s  annual  report  to  see  what  a 
surprisingly  large  number  of  its  tasks  had 
become  common  to  the  various  nations  and 
how  many  urgently  required,  or  were  ripe 
for  international  settlement.  The  protective 
action  of  the  state  was  no  longer  directed 
exclusively  or  even  mainly  towards  the  sick, 
disabled  or  aged  who  were  unable  to  work, 
but  concerned  itself  increasingly  with  those 
who  were  able  to  work.  In  this  connection 
he  alluded  especially  to  social  insurance  and 
systematic  employment  policies. 

Attempts  were  also  being  made  to  improve 
the  civic  status  of  workers.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  development,  he  said,  was  not  so 
much  that  the  function  of  labour  law  had 
become  clearer  to  us  than  it  was  before  the 
wTar,  but  that  we  have  made  progress  in  a 
new  way  of  fulfilling  that  function  through 
the  collective  regulation  of  labour.  It  has 
been  realized  that  the  individual  labour  con¬ 
tract,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  all  coun¬ 
tries,  forms  the  basis  of  the  relation  between 
employer  and  employed,  is  not  an  adequate 
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basis.  This  is  partly  because  there  is  so  much 
difference  between  the  power  of  the  head  of 
a  great  undertaking  and  the  individual  worker 
or  employee  that  a  freely  concluded  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  parties,  in  spite  of  the 
nominal  equality  of  their  rights,  cannot  be 
anything  less  than  the  dictatorship  of  the 
stronger. 

“A  still  more  important  consideration,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  in  modern  undertakings,  where 
there  is  division  of  labour,  and  where  the 
work  depends  on  machinery,  or  is  a  continu¬ 
ous  series  of  processes,  it  is  essential  that  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  should  be  uniform.  If  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  are  really  to  be  settled  by 
way  of  agreement,  a  collective  expression  of 
the  will  of  the  workers  is  therefore  necessary. 
1  his  is  a  part  of  the  basis  of  the  idea  of  works 
councils,  which  has  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  Europe.” 

Dr.  Brauns  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
trade  unions  are  now  recognized  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  labour  law  of  many  countries, 
and  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
machinery  for  settling  conditions  of  labour. 
Another  innovation  of  the  last  decade  was  the 
conception  that  the  collective  will  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  should  take  precedence  over  the  indi¬ 
vidual  will  of  its  members  in  settling  the  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  of  the  individual.  Moreover, 
the  modern  State  did  not  merely  recognize 
collective  agreements;  it  helped  them  to  come 
into  existence,  sometimes  by  a  system  of  com¬ 
pulsory  arbitration.  The  prevention  of  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  was  an  important  problem  of 
social  policy,  and  a  comparison  of  the  experi¬ 
ence  obtained  by  different  attempts  and 
methods  in  the  various  States  Members  would 
be  of  special  value. 

Industry  and  Government. —On  the  other 
hand,  these  changes  involved  a  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  employers’  and  workers’  or¬ 
ganizations  to  collaborate  in  the  work  of  the 
Government.  “Just  as  the  State  puts  its  poli¬ 
tical  machinery  at  the  service  of  the  organized 
parties  to  the  labour  contract,  so  also  it  gives 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations  a  part 
to  play  in  its  own  political  functions.  The 
collective  regulation  of  labour  conditions  thus 
becomes  a  factor  in  self-government,  and  a 
specially  important  factor,  because  it  is  more 
suitable  than  anything  else  to  provide  a  means 
of  civic  education.  Here  also  we  are  faced 
with  problems  which  will  need  a  great  deal  of 
!  thought,  but  which  we  cannot  fail  to  take  into 
account.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  recog¬ 
nized  in  scientific  circles  that  labour  law  is 
primarily  a  matter  of  constitutional  law.  There 
are  unmistakable  signs  that  an  industrial 
constitution  is  coming  into  being. 


“At  the  same  time,  however,  these  legisla¬ 
tive  measures  show  a  clear  tendency  towards 
giving  the  staff  of  the  undertaking  a  certain 
share  in  its  management  and  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  production.  Although  these  attempts 
are  somewhat  timid,  and  have  in  most  cases 
not  had  very  much  practical  effect,  they 
nevertheless  represent  an  initial  step  towards 
the  creation  of  a  sound  industrial  democracy, 
which  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the  future.” 

nationalization. — That  problem,  the  speaker 
proceeded,  was  becoming  specially  urgent  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  fact  that  the  after-effects  of  the  war 
must  be  expected  for  some  time  to  come  to 
depress  the  situation  of  the  masses.  “Indus¬ 
try  has  endeavoured  to  increase  its  efficiency 
by  means  of  rationalization.  The  workers 
have  not  in  all  cases  received  their  fair  share 
of  the  results  of  such  endeavours,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  general  rise  of  wages  or  in  that  of  an 
equivalent  fall  of  prices.  On  the  other  hand, 
rationalization  has  had  three  very  unfavour¬ 
able  results  for  the  workers.  It  has  increased 
unemployment,  especially  among  the  older  em¬ 
ployees.  In  many  cases  it  has  indeed,  made 
the  position  of  the  older  manual  workers 
almost  desperate.  It  has  speeded  up  the  pace 
of  the  work,  and  has  generally  increased  the 
effort  required  of  the  worker  at  the  same  time 
as  the  output  of  the  undertaking.  Above  all,  it 
has  made  working  processes  more  mechanical, 
so  that  the  individual  worker  feels  himself, 
even  more  than  before,  as  a  mere  cog  in  the 
machine,  which  has  no  will  of  its  own,  but  is 
set  in  motion  from  without.  The  worker 
performs  his  own  small  part  of  the  process, 
which  seems  meaningless  to  him,  and  this 
prevents  him  from  taking  any  pleasure  in  his 
work, 

“  This,”  Dr.  Brauns  declared,  “  is  the  most 
dangerous  spiritual  problem  of  our  day.  I  can¬ 
not  venture  to  assume  that  in  the  present  state 
of  technical  progress  it  would  be  possible  to 
reverse  the  whole  trend  of  industry  towards 
large-scale  mechanized  production.  Little  can 
be  done  in  industries  of  this  character  to  re¬ 
move  the  unfavourable  effects  which  I  have 
mentioned.  A  twofold  compensation  must 
therefore  be  found.  In  the  first  place  the  work¬ 
er,  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  under¬ 
taking,  must  have  his  due  share  of  influence 
over  the  undertaking,  so  that  he  may  to  some 
extent  feel  that  it  belongs  to  him,  and  that,  he 
is  partly  responsible  for  it.  The  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  give  the  wmrkers  a 
share  in  profits  are  not  merely  important  from 
the  economic  point  of  view.” 

Hours  of  Work. — “  In  the  second  place,  hours 
of  work  must  be  so  regulated  as  to  leave  the 
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worker  time,  strength,  and  inclination  to  play 
his  proper  part,  as  father  of  a  family,  as  citizen, 
and  as  a  civilized  human  being. 

“  This  is  the  underlying  cause  of  the  mlove- 
ment  towards  the  general  adoption  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  the  principle  of  which  was  recog¬ 
nized  ten  years  ago  by  the  Washington  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  which,  in  spite  of  economic  difficul¬ 
ties,  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  be  estab¬ 
lished.  The  movement  should  not  be  regarded 
as  an  attempt  to  prevent  men  from  working 
more  than  eight  hours  per  day — that  would 
be  a  regrettable  misunderstanding.  What  is 
desired  is  to  limit  the  utilization  of  the  labour 
of  others  so  that  those  persons  who  work  in 
the  service  of  others  may  also  be  able  to  live 
and  work  for  themselves,  their  families,  and 
their  nation. 

“  If  'the  reduced  working  day  is  not  only  to 
produce  a  beneficial  effect  by  promoting  health 
and  joy  in  life,  but  is  also  to  produce  lasting 
results  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  it.  The  great  mass 
of  workers — more  than  a  hundred  million — who 
will  be  free  after  their  eight  hours’  work  for 
their  employer,  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
of  exercising  their  activity  in  a  way  which  will 
be  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  satisfying 
and  refreshing  to  themselves.  The  best  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  provided  by  the  worker’s  own  home, 
especially  if  there  is  a  little  plot  of  land  or 
garden  attached  to  it.” 

International  Agreement  Required. — Dr. 
Brauns  concluded  by  saying :  “  The  more  we 
concentrate  on  matters .  in  which  the  ground 
has  been  prepared  by  national  legislation,  and 
which  are  ripe  for  international  settlement, 
the  greater  will  be  the  success  of  our  Confer¬ 
ences.  In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence 
of  the  International  Labour  Organization,  w© 
have  thus  made  progress  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  spheres,  among  which  I  need  only  men¬ 
tion  the  protection  of  motherhood,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  work  of  women  and  children,  insur¬ 
ance  against  accident  and  sickness,  minimum 
wage  fixing  machinery  in  home  working  trades, 
and  seamen's  articles  of  agreement.  No 
body  is  better  fitted  than  the  International 
Labour  Organization  to  promote  good  will  be¬ 
tween  nations,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
efforts  to  promote  peace,  since  in  that  Or¬ 
ganization  representatives  of  employers  and 
workers  collaborate  on  an  equal  footing  with 
Government  representatives.  Let  us  continue 
in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  work  together 
in  harmony,  so  that  the  Twelfth  Session  of 
the  International  Labour  Conference  and  the 
second  decade  of  the  existence  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  may  continue  to  fur¬ 
ther  social  progress.” 


Questions  Referred  to  Committees 

Two  of  the  questions  on  the  Conference 
agenda,  namely  prevention  of  accidents  and 
the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships,  were  re¬ 
ferred  to  committees  for  examination  and  re¬ 
port,  without  discussion  in  Conference.  On 
the  other  two  items  of  the  agenda,  namely 
forced  labour  and  hours  of  work  of  salaried 
employees,  the  Conference  held  brief  prelim¬ 
inary  debates  before  sending  them  to  commit¬ 
tees  for  detailed  examination. 

Report  of  Credentials  Committee 

The  report  of  the.  Credentials  Committee 
showed  that  delegations  were  present  from 
fifty  member  states  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  and  that  complete  dele¬ 
gations,  representative  of  employers  and 
workers,  as  well  as  Government  delegations, 
were  in  attendance  from  thirty-six  states. 
There  were  thus  fourteen  delegations  which 
did  not  represent  all  the  interests  involved. 
It  was  urged  that  member  states  should  send 
complete  delegations  in  future. 

Objections  had  been  received  to  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  three  delegates:  the  Chinese  Workers’ 
delegate,  the  Estonian  Employers’  delegate, 
the  Italian  Workers’  delegate. 

The  Committee  considered  these  objections, 
and  decided  that  the  protests  were  not  well 
founded.  The  reports  of  the  Credentials  Com¬ 
mittee  in  these  matters  were  confirmed  by 
the  conference. 

Director’s  Report 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Conference  at  succes¬ 
sive  sittings  from  June  7  to  June  13.  Fifty- 
seven  speakers  in  all  participated  in  these  de¬ 
bates,  during  which  discussions  the  work  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization  was 
subjected  to  critical  examination  in  various  re¬ 
spects.  The  discussion  in  question  centered 
around  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  International  Labour  Office,  a  summary 
of  which  appears  elsewhere  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Among  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  which 
were  made  in  this  debate  were  the  following: 
that  the  publication  should  be  hastened  of  cer¬ 
tain  reports  including  those  on  social  charges, 
the  Asiatic  enquiry,  etc.;  that  reports  of  the 
International  Labour  Office  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  Portuguese  and  Dutch;  that  corre¬ 
spondence  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
should  be  appointed  at  additional  points;  that 
the  International  Labour  Office  should  carry 
out  enquiries  concerning  co-operation,  ra¬ 
tionalization  and  working-class  dietetics,  the 
virtues  or  dangers  of  collaboration  instituted 
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between  certain  northern  European  countries, 
high  wages  and  their  application  to  Europe, 
the  necessity  for  effective  control  over  labour 
conditions  in  the  concessions  and  leased  terri¬ 
tories  in  China,  the  absence  of  Argentina  from 
the  Councils  of  the  International  Labour 
Body,  relations  with  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  the  progress  made  in  the  ratification  of 
conventions. 

Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  replied  at  length  on 
June  14  to  the  discussion  to  the  points  which 
had  been  raised  in  the  lengthy  debate  on  his 
Annual  Report. 

Britain  and  the  Eight-hour  Day  Convention 

Announcement  was  made  by  the  British 
Government  delegate  during  the  course  of  the 
discussion  of  the  Director’s  report,  that  the 
new  British  Government  proposed  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  ensure  at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment  the  ratification  of  the  eight-hour 
convention  of  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference.  It  was  added  that  in  introducing  the 
legislation  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Government  should  take 
account  both  of  the  Convention  itself  and  the 
agreement  which  was  reached  on  this  subject 
at  a  conference  in  London  three  years  ago. 


Report  on  Unemployment 

A  report  prepared  by  the  International 
Labour  Office  on  the  subject  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  was  considered  by  a  committee  of  the 
Conference,  and  was  afterwards  discussed  in  the 
Conference  itself.  There  was  a  general  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  that  the  report  was  a  very 
v  Suable  document,  and  that  the  investigation 
made  by  the  International  Labour  Office  into 
this  subject  should  be  continued.  A  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  was  shown  between  groups  in 
the  Committee  as  to  whether  the  enquiry 
should  be  confined  to  one  or  two  special  in¬ 
dustries,  or  should  range  over  the  field  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  general.  There  was  a  desire  also 
on  the  part  of  some  members  to  limit  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Office  to  the  social  aspects  of 
unemployment  rather  than  its  economic 
effects. 

It  was  agreed  by  the  Committee  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  coal  mining  industry,  but 
to  invite  the  Office  to  pursue  investigations 
into  other  industries  as  well.  The  text  of  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Conference  on  the 
subject  of  unemployment  is  given  on  page 
772. 


RECOMMENDATION  CONCERNING  THE  PREVENTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL 

ACCIDENTS 


Whereas  the  protection  of  the  workers  against 
injury  arising  out  of  their  employment  is  in¬ 
stanced  by  the  Preamble  to  Part  XIII  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  and  to  the  corresponding 
Parts  of  the  other  Treaties  of  Peace  as  one  of 
the  improvements  in  industrial  conditions  which 
are  urgently  required; 

Whereas  industrial  accidents  not  only  cause 
suffering  and  distress  among  the  workers  and 
their  families,  but  also  represent  an  important 
material  loss  tc  society  in  general; 

Whereas  the  International  Labour  Conference 
in  1923  adopted  a  Recommendation  concerning 
the  general  principles  for  the  organization  of 
systems  of  inspection,  in  which  it  is  laid  down 
inter  alia  that  inspection,  in  order  to  become 
progressively  more  effective  “  should  be  increas¬ 
ingly  directed  towards  securing  the  adoption  of 
the  most  suitable  safety  methods  for  preventing 
accidents  and  dieases  with  a  view  to  rendering 
work  less  dangerous,  more  healthy,  and  even 
less  exhausting,  by  the  intelligent  understanding, 
education  and  co-operation  of  all  concerned.” 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  these  measures 
and  methods  which  experience  in  the  various 
countries  has  shown  to  be  most  effective  in 
enabling  the  number  of  accidents  to  be  reduced 
and  their  gravity  mitigated  should  be  put  on 
record  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  mem¬ 
bers: 

Whereas  a  Resolution  was  adopted  at  the 
1928  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  in  which  the  Conference  declared  its 
opinion  that  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  to 
reach  a  higher  standard  of  safety  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  methods  and  that  the  greatest 
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advance  could  be  made  on  the  lines  of  the  Safety 
First  Movement,  although  it  could  not  supersede 
the  action  of  the  State  in  prescribing  and  en¬ 
forcing  regulations  for  the  prevention  of  acci¬ 
dents; 

Considering  that  it  is  of  the  highest  import¬ 
ance  that  all  persons  or  bodies,  including  em¬ 
ployers,  workers,  employers’  and  workers’  organ¬ 
izations,  Governments  and  the  general  public, 
should  use  their  best  endeavours  and  every 
means  in  their  power  to  help  to  prevent  indus¬ 
trial  accidents. 

The  General  Conference  recommends  that  each 
member  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion  should  take  the  following  principles  and 
rules  into  consideration  for  the  prevention  of 
accidents  in  industrial  establishments.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  considered  as  such: 

(а)  Mines,  quarries,  and  other  works  for  the 
extraction  of  minerals  from  the  earth; 

(б)  Industries  in  which  articles  are  manufac¬ 
tured,  altered,  cleaned,  repaired,  ornamented,  fin¬ 
ished,  adapted  for  sale,  broken  up  or  demolished, 
or  in  which  materials  are  transformed;  in¬ 
cluding  shipbuilding  and  the  generation,  trans¬ 
formation,  and  transmission  of  electricity  or 
motive  power  of  any  bind; 

(c)  Construction,  reconstruction,  maintenance, 
repair,  alteration  or  demolition  of  any  building, 
railway,  tramway,  harbour,  dock,  pier,  canal, 
inland  waterway,  road,  tunnel,  bridge,  viaduct, 
sewer,  drain,  well,  telegraphic  or  telephonic 
installation,  electrical  undertaking,  gaswork, 
waterwork,  or  other  work  of  construction,  as 
well  as  the  preparation  for  or  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  any  such  work  or  structure; 
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(d)  Transport  of  passengers  or  goods  by 
road,  rail,  sea  or  inland  waterway,  including 
the  handling  of  goods  at  docks,  quays,  wharves 
or  warehouses,  but  excluding  transport  by  hand. 

The  Conference,  considering  further  that 
the  prevention  of  accidents  is  just  as  necessary 
in  agricultural  as  in  industrial  establishments, 
recommends  that  each  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  should  consider 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  Recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry. 

I.  (1)  Whereas  the  foundations  of  the  study 
of  accident  prevention  are: 

(а)  Enquiry  into  the  causes  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  accidents; 

(б)  The  study,  by  means  of  statistics  of 
accidents  in  the  various  industries  as_  a 
whole,  of  the  special  diangers  which  exist 
in  the  several  industries,  the  “laws” 
determining  the  incidence  of  accidents 
and,  by  comparison  over  a  series  of  years, 
the  effect  of  measures  taken  Jo  avoid 
them. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  each  Mem¬ 
ber  should  take  the  necessary  steps,  by  means 
of  legislative  or  administrative  action,  effec¬ 
tively  to  ensure  the  collection  and  utilization 
of  the  above  information. 

The  Conference  also  recommends  that  method¬ 
ical  investigation  should  be  carried  out  in  each 
country  by  public  services,  assisted,  where  it 
appears  desirable,  by  institutions  or  committees 
set  up  by  individual  branches  of  industry. 

(2)  As  experience  and  research  have  shown 
that  the  incidence  and  gravity  of  accidents  do 
not  depend  merely  upon  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  work  or  in  the  kind  of  equipment  or  the 
various  appliances  in  use,  but  also  on  physical, 
physiological  and  psychological  factors,  the  Con¬ 
ference  recommends  that  in  addition  to  the 
investigations  mentioned  in  paragraph  1  in 
connection  with  material  factors,  these  other 
factors  should  also  be  investigated. 

(3)  Since  the  suitability  of  the  worker  for 
his  work  and  the  interest  which  he  takes  in 
his  work  are  factors  of  primary  importance  for 
the  promotion  of  safety,  it  is  essential  that  the 
States  Members  should  encourage  scientific 
research  into  the  best  methods  of  vocational 
guidance  and  selection  and  their  practical 
application. 

(4)  Since  it  is  essential  for  the  furtherance 
of  accident  prevention  that  the  results  of  the 
research  referred  to  in  paragraphs  1  and  2 
should  be  made  known,  and  since  it  is  also 
desirable  that  the  International  Labour  Office 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  enable  its  work  in  this  sphere  to  be 
extened,  the  more  important  results  of  the 
research  undertaken  should  be  communicated  to 
the  International  Labour  Office  for  use  in  its 
work  and  publications. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  there  should  be 
international  consultation  and  exchange  of 
results  between  the  research  institutions  or 
organizations  in  the  several  industrial  coun¬ 
tries. 

(5)  The  States  Members  should  establish 
central  departments  to  collect  and  collate 
statistics  relating  to  industrial  accidents  and 
should  communicate  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  all  available  statistics  on  industrial 
accidents  in  their  respective  countries.  They 
should  also  with  a  view  to  the  subsequent 
preparation  of  a  Draft  Convention,  keep  in 
touch  with  the  International  Labour  Office  in 


framing  and  developing  their  industrial  accident 
statistics,  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  uniform 
bases  which  would  as  far  as  possible  allow  of 
a  comparative  study  of  the  statistics  of  the 
different  countries. 

II.  (6)  In  view  of  the  satisfactory  results 
which  experience  in  different  countries  has 
shown  to  follow  from  co-operation  between  all 
parties  interested  in  the  prevention  of  indus¬ 
trial  accidents,  particularly  between  employers 
and  workers,  it  is  essential  that  the  Members 
should  do  all  in  their  power  to  develop  and 
encourage  such  co-operation,  as  recommended  in 
the  Recommendation  on  systems  of  inspection 
adopted  in  1923. 

(7)  It  is  recommended  that  in  every  industry 
or  branch  of  industry,  so  far  as  circumstances 
require,  periodical  conferences  should  be  held 
between  the  State  inspection  service,  or  other 
competent  bodies,  and  the  representative 
organizations  of  employers  and  workers  in  the 
industry:  (a)  to  consider  and  review  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  as  regards  the  incidence 
and  gravity  of  accidents  in  the  industry,  the 
working  and  effectiveness  of  the  measures  which 
may  have  been  laid  down  by  the  law,  or  agreed 
upon  between  the  State  or  other  competent 
bodies  and  the  industry,  or  tried  by  individual 
employers,  and  (6)  to  discuss  proposals  for 
further  improvement. 

(8)  It  is  further  recommended  that  every 
State  Member  should  actively  and  continuously 
encourage,  and  use  its  influence  in  favour  of. 
the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
safety,  in  particular:  (a)  the  establishment  in 
the  works  of  a  safety  organization  which  should 
include  arrangements  for  a  works  investigation 
of  every  accident  occurring  in  the  works,  and 
the  consideration  of  the  methods  to  be  adopted 
for  preventing  a  recurrence;  the  systematic 
supervision  of  the  works,  machinery  and  plant 
for  the  purpose  of  ensiuing  safety,  and  in 
particular  of  seeing  that  all  safeguards  and 
other  safety  appliances  are  maintained  in 
proper  order  and  -position;  the  explanation  to 
new,  and  especially  young,  workers  of  the 
possible  dangers  of  the  work  or  the  machinery 
or  plant  connected  with  their  work;  the  organ¬ 
ization  olf  first  aid  and  transport  for  injured 
workers;  and  the  encouragement  of  suggestions 
from  the  persons  employed  for  rendering  work 
safer;  (6)  co-operation  in  the  promotion  of 
safety  between  the  management  and  the  workers 
in  the  individual  works,  and  of  employers’  and 
workers’  organizations  in  the  industry,  with 
each  other  and  with  the  State  and  with  other 
appropriate  bodies  by  such  methods  and 
arrangements  as  may  appear  best  adapted  to 
the  national  conditions  and  aptitudes.  The 
following  are  suggested  as  examples  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  those  concerned:  appointment  of 
a  safety  supervisor  for  the  works,  establish¬ 
ments  of  safety  committees  in  the  industrial 
works. 

(9)  It  is  recommended  that  the  States  Mem¬ 
bers  shoud  do  all  in  their  power  to  awaken  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  the  workers  in  t'he 
prevention  of  accidents  and  ensure  their  co¬ 
operation  by  means  of  lectures,  publications, 
cinematograph  films,  visits  to  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  by  siuch  other  means  as  they  may 
find  most  appropriate. 

(10)  It  is  recommended  that  the  State  should 
establish  or  promote  the  establishment  of  per¬ 
manent  safety  exhibitions  where  the  best 
appliances,  arrangements  and  methods  for  pre- 
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venting  accidents  and  promoting  safety  can  be 
seen  (and  in  the  case  of  machinery,  seen  in 
action)  and  advice  and  information  given  to 
employers,  works  officials,  and  workers,  students 
in  the  engineering  and  technical  schools,  and 
others. 

(11)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  workers, 
by  their  conduct  in  the  factory,  can  and  should 
contribute  to  a  large  extent  to  the  success  of 
protective  measures,  the  State  should  use  its 
influence  to  secure:  (a)  that  employers  should 
do  all  in  their  power  to  improve  the  education 
of  their  workers  in  regard  to  the  prevention 
of  accidents,  and  (6)  that  the  workers’  organ¬ 
izations  should  do  all  in  their  power  to  induce 
their  members  to  co-operate  in  this  work. 

(12)  It  is  recommended  that,  in  addition  to 
measures  taken  in  pursuance  of  the  preceding 
paragraphs,  the  State  should  arrange  for  mono¬ 
graphs  on  accident  causation  and  prevention  in 
particular  industries  or  branches  of  industry 
or  particular  processes  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  inspection  service  or  other  competent 
authorities,  embodying  the  experience  obtained 
as  to  the  best  measures  for  preventing  accidents 
in  the  industry  or  process,  and  to  be  published 
by  the  State  for  the  information  of  employers, 
works  officials  and  workers  in  the  industry  and 
employers’  and  workers’  organizations. 

(13)  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  work 
of  education  referred  to  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph,  and  as  a  foundation  for  such  education, 
the  Members  should  arrange  for  the  inclusion 
in  the  curricula  of  the  elementary  schools  of 
lessons  designed  to  inculcate  habits  of  careful¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  curricula  of  secondary  schools 
lessons  in  accident  prevention  and  first  aid. 
Instruction  in  the  prevention  of  industrial 
accidents  should  be  given  in  vocational  schools 
of  all  grades,  where  the  importance  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  both  from  the  economic  and  moral  stand¬ 
points  should  be  impressed  upon  the  pupils. 

( 14)  In  view  of  the  great  value  of  immediate 
first-aid  treatment  in  lessening  the  gravity  of 
the  consequences  of  accidents,  measures  should 
be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  necessary  material 
for  first  aid  should  be  kept  ready  for  use  in 
all  undertakings  and  that  first  aid  by  properly 
trained  persons  should  be  given.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  for  serious  accidents  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  doctor  should  be  made  available  as 
soon  as  possible.  Arrangements  should  also 
be  made  for  providing  ambulance  services  for 
the  rapid  transport  of  injured  persons  to  hos¬ 
pital  or  to  their  homes. 

Great  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the 
theoretical  and  practical  training  of  doctors  in 
the  treatment  of  injuries  due  to  accidents. 

III.  (15)  As  all  methods  of  furthering  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  must  necessarily  rest  on  a  basis 
of  legal  provisions,  the  Conference  recommends 
that  each  Member  should  prescribe  by  law 
the  measures  required  to  ensure  an  adequate 
minimum  standard  of  safety. 

(16)  It  should  be  a  rule  of  national  laws  or 
regulations  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer 
to  equip  and  manage  his  undertaking  in  such 


a  way  that  the  workers  are  adequately  pro¬ 
tected,  regard  being  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking  and  the  state  of  technical  pro¬ 
gress,  as  well  as  to  see  that  the  workers  in 
his  employment  are  instructed  as  to  the  dangers, 
if  any,  of  their  occupation  and  in  the  measures 
to  be  observed  by  them  in  order  to  avoid 
accidents. 

(17)  It  is  in  general  desirable  that  plans 
for  the  construction  or  important  alteration  of 
industrial  establishments  should  be  submitted 
sufficiently  early  to  the  competent  authority 
in  the  matter,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  the  plans  are  such  as  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  prescribed  for  industrial 
safety.  The  plans  should  be  examined  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  order  not  to  delay  the 
execution  of  the  work. 

(18)  So  far  as  the  administrative  and  legal 
systems  of  each  country  may  allow,  officials  of 
the  inspection  service  or  other  body  responsible 
for  supervising  the  enforcement  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  concerning  the  protection  of 
workers  against  accidents  should  be  empowered 
to  give  orders  in  particular  cases  to  the  em¬ 
ployer  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  by  him  to- 
fulfil  his  obligations,  subject  to  a  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  higher  administrative  authority  or- 
to  arbitration. 

In  case  of  imminent  danger  the  supervising 
authority  should  be  empowered  to  require  im¬ 
mediate  compliance  with  the  orders,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  right  of  appeal. 

(19)  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  worker  alluded  to  above  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accident  prevention,  national  laws 
or  regulations  should  provide  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  worker  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
on  accident  prevention  and  particularly  to  re¬ 
frain  from  removing  safety  devices  without 
authorization  and  to  use  them  properly. 

(20)  It  is  recommended  that  before  adminis¬ 
trative  orders  or  regulations  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  any  industry  are  issued  definit¬ 
ively  by  the  competent  authority,  opportunity 
should  be  given  to  the  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  of  employers  and  workers  in  the  industry 
to  submit  their  views  for  the  consideration  of 
the  competent  authority. 

(21)  Legal  or  administrative  provision  should 
be  made  for  associating  the  workers  in  the 
work  of  securing  the  observance  of  the  safety 
regulations  in  the  various  undertakings  by  the 
methods  best  suited  to  the  respective  countries, 
for  example,  the  appointment  of  qualified 
workers  to  positions  in  the  official  inspection 
service;  regulations  authorizing  the  workers  to 
call  for  a  visit  from  an  official  of  the  inspec¬ 
tion  service  or  other  competent  body  when 
they  consider  such  a  course  desirable,  or  re¬ 
quiring  the  employer  to  give  workers  or  their 
delegates  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  inspector 
when  he  is  visiting  the  undertaking;  safety 
committees  including  workers’  representatives 
for  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  regulations 
and  establishing  the  causes  of  accidents;  or  in 
any  other  manner  which  will  ensure  that  the 
participation  of  the  workers  is  effected. 


RESOLUTION  ON  ACCIDENT  STATISTICS 


The  General  Conference  of  the  Members  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization, 

Having  adopted  a  Recommendation  concerning 
the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  which, 
in  paragraph  5,  recommends  the  Members  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  International  Labour 
Office  in  compiling  and  developing  their  indus- 
88102 — 54 


trial  accident  statistics  with  a  view  to  increasing 
their  international  comparability, 

Considering  that  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the 
methods  of  compiling  statistics  of  industrial  ac¬ 
cidents  was  adopted  by  an  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Labour  Statisticians  convened  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  in  1923, 
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Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Governments  to  these  resolutions  and  in  partic¬ 
ular  to  ask  them  to  indicate  the  difficulties  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  application. 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  to  consider  the  desirability 


of  convening  a  Conference  or  Commission  of  ex¬ 
perts  in  accident  prevention  and  accident  statis¬ 
tics  at  a  subsequent  date  for  the  discussion  of 
these  difficulties  and  for  laying  down  uniform 
bases  for  the  compilation  of  industrial  accident 
statistics  with  particular  reference  to  those  in¬ 
dustries  or  services  in  which  special  problems 
arise. 


TEXT  OF  THE  DRAFT1  CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE  MARKING  OF  THE 
WEIGHT  ON  HEAVY  PACKAGES  TRANSPORTED  BY  VESSELS 


Article  1. — Any  package  or  object  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  kilograms  (one  metric  ton)  or  more  gross 
weight  consigned  within  the  territory  of  any 
member  which  ratifies  this  convention  for  trans¬ 
port  by  sea  or  inland  waterway  shall  have  had 
it  gross  weight  plainly  and  durably  marked 
upon  it  on  the  outside  before  it  is  loaded  on  a 
ship  or  vessel. 

In  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  the  exact  weight,  national  laws  or  regu¬ 
lations  may  allow  an  approximate  weight  to  be 
marked. 

The  obligation  to  see  that  this  requirement  is 
observed  shall  rest  solely  upon  the  Government 
of  the  country  from  which  the  package  or  ob¬ 
ject  is  consigned,  and  not  on  the  Government 
of  a  country  through  which  it  passes  on  the 
way  to  its  destination. 

It  is  left  to  national  laws  or  regulations  to 
determine  whether  the  obligation  for  having  the 
weight  marked  as  aforesaid  shall  fall  on  the 
■consignor  or  on  some  other  person. or  body. 

Article  2. — The  formal  ratifications  of  this 
convention  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in  Part 
XIII  of  the  Treaty  or  Versailles  and  in  the 
corresponding  Parts  of  the  other  Treaties  of 
Peace  shall  be  communicated  to  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  League  of  Nations  for  registra¬ 
tion. 

Article  S. — This  Convention  shall  be  binding 
only  upon  tiose  Members  whose  ratifications 
have  been  registered  with  the  Secretariat. 

It  shall  come  into  force  twelve  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  ratifications  of  two  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Labour  Organization 
have  been  registered  with  the  Secretary-General. 

Thereafter,  this  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  for  any  Member  twelve  months  after  the 
date  on  which  its  ratification  has  been  regis- 
tered. 

Article  — As  soon  as  the  ratification  of  two 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  registered  with  the  Secretariat, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  so  notify  all  the  Members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization.  He  shall  like¬ 
wise  notify  them  of  the  registration  of  ratifica¬ 


tions  which  may  be  communicated  subsequently 
by  other  Members  of  the  Organization. 

Article  5. — A  Member  which  has  ratified  this 
Convention  may  denounce  it  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  first  comes  into  force,  by  an  Act  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  registration.  Such  de¬ 
nunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  registered  with 
the  Secretariat. 

Each  Member  which  has  ratified  this  Con¬ 
vention  and  which  does  not,  within  the  year 
following  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  ten 
years  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  denunciation  provided  for  in 
this  Article,  will  be  bound  for  another  period 
of  ten  years  and,  thereafter,  may  denounce  this 
Convention  at  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
ten  years  under  the  terms  provided  for  in  this 
Article. 

Article  6.- — At  the  expiration  of  each  period  of 
ten  years  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  shall  present  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference  a  report  on  the  working  of  this 
Convention  and  shall  consider  the  desirability 
of  placing  on  the  Agenda  of  the  Conference  the 
question  of  its  revision  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Article  7. — Should  the  Conference  adopt  a 
new  Convention  revising  this  Convention  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  ratification  by  a  Member 
of  the  new  revising  Convention  would,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  periods  of  delay  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  Article  5.  involve  the  immediate  de¬ 
nunciation  of  this  Convention,  provided  that  the 
new  revising  Convention  has  come  into  force. 

As  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force  of 
the  new  revising  Convention,  the  present  Con¬ 
vention  would  cease  to  be  open  to  ratification 
by  the  Members. 

Nevertheless,  this  Convention  would  remain  in 
force  in  its  actual  for  mand  content  for  those 
Members  which  had  ratified  it  but  had  not 
ratified  the  revising  Convention. 

Article  8. — The  French  and  English  texts  of 
this  Convention  shall  both  be  authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION  CONCERNING  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 

OF  POWER-DRIVEN  MACHINERY 


I.  In  order  more  effectively  to  ensure,  in  the 
interest  of  the  safety  of  the  workers,  that  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  national  laws  or 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  power-driven 
machinery  used  in  the  country  concerned  are 
properly  complied  with,  and 

Without  prejudice  to  the  responsibility  which 
should  in  any  case  rest  and  remain  on  the  em¬ 
ployer  for  seeing  that  any  machinery  used  in 
his  undertaking  is  protected  in  accordance  with 
national  laws  or  regulations. 

The  Conference  recommends  that  each  Mem¬ 
ber  adopt  and  apply  to  as  great  an  extent  as 


possible  the  principle  that  it  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law  to  supply  or  install  any  machine 
intended  to  be  driven  by  mechanical  power  and 
to  be  used  within  its  territory,  unless  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  safety  appliances  required  by 
law  for  the  operation  of  machines  of  that  type. 

The  previous  paragraph  applies  to  any  elec¬ 
trical  equipment  forming  part  of  such  a  machine. 

II.  Each  Member  should  keep  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Office  informed  of  the  measures 
taken  by  it  to  apply  the  abovementioned  prin¬ 
ciple  and  of  the  results  of  its  application. 
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TEXT  OF  THE  DRAFT  CONVENTION  CONCERNING  THE  PROTECTION 
AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN  LOADING 

OR  UNLOADING  SHIPS 


Article  1. — For  the  purpose  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion: 

(1)  the  term  “processes”  means  and  includes 
all  or  any  part  of  the  work  performed  on  shore 
or  on  board  ship  of  loading  or  unloading  any 
ship  whether  engaged  in  maritime  or  inland 
navigation,  excluding  ships  of  war,  in,  on,  or  at 
any  maritime  or  inland  port,  harbour,  dock, 
wharf,  quay  or  similar  place  at  which  such  work 
is  carried  on;  and 

(2)  the  term  “worker”  means  any  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  processes. 

Article  2. — Any  regular  approach  over  a  dock, 
wharf,  quay  or  similar  premises  which  workers 
have  to  use  for  going  to  or  from  a  working  place 
at  which  the  processes  are  carried  on  and  every 
such  working  place  on  shore  shall  be  maintained 
with  due  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  workers 
using  them. 

In  particular, 

(1)  every  said  working  place  on  short  and 
any  dangerous  parts  of  any  said  approach  there¬ 
to  from  the  nearest  highway  shall  be  safely  and 
efficiently  lighted; 

(2)  wharves  and  quays  shall  be  kept  suffi¬ 
ciently  clear  of  goods  to  maintain  a  clear  passage 
to  the  means  of  access  referred  to  in  Article  3; 

(3)  where  any  space  is  left  along  the  edge 
of  any  wharf  or  quay,  it  shall  be  at  least  3  feet 
(90  cm.)  wide  and  clear  of  all  obstructions  other 
than  fixed  structures,  plant  and  appliances  in 
use ;  and 

(4)  so  far  as  is  practiable  having  regard  to 
traffic  and  working, 

(а)  all  dangerous  parts  of  the  said  approaches 
and  working  places  (e.g.  dangerous  breaks, 
corners  and  edges)  shall  be  adequately 
fenced  to  a  height  of  not  less  than  2  feet 
6  inches  (75  cm.) ; 

(б)  dangerous  footways  over  bridges,  caissons 
and  dock  gates  shall  be  fenced  to  a  height 
of  not  less  than  2  feet  6  inches  (75cm.)  on 
each  side,  and  the  said  fencing  shall  be 
continued  at  both  ends  to  a  sufficient  dis¬ 
tance  which  shall  not  be  required  to 
exceed  5  yards. 

Article  S. —  (1)  When  a  ship  is  lying  alongside 
a  quay  or  some  other  vessel  for  the  purpose  of 
the  processes,  there  shall  be  safe  means  of  access 
for  the  use  of  the  workers  at  such  times  as 
they  have  to  pass  to  or  from  the  ship,  unless 
the  conditions  are  such  that  they  would  not  be 
exposed  to  undue  risk  if  no  special  appliance 
were  provided. 

(2)  The  said  means  of  access  shall  be: 

(a)  where  reasonably  practicable,  the  ship’s 
accommodation  ladder,  a  gangway  or  a 
similar  construction: 

(b)  in  other  cases  a  ladder. 

(3)  The  appliances  specified  in  paragraph 

(2)  (a)  of  this  Article  shall  be  at  least  22 

i  inches  (55cm.)  wide,  properly  secured  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  displacement,  not  inclined  at  too  steep 
an  angle.  conHructed  of  materials  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  and  in  good  condition,  and  securely  fenced 
throughout  to  a  clear  height  of  not  less  than  2 
feet  9  inches  (82  cm.)  on  both  sides,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  ship’s  accommodation  ladder  securely 
fenced  to  the  same  height  on  one  side,  provided 
that  the  other  side  is  properly  protected  by  the 
ship’s  side: 

Provided  that  any  appliance  as  aforesaid  in 
use  at  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  use: 


(а)  until  the  fencing  is  renewed  if  they  are 
fenced  on  both  sides  to  a  clear  height  of  at  least 
2  feet  8  inches  (80cm.) ; 

(5)  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  ratification 
if  they  are  fenced  on  both  sides  to  a  clear  height 
of  at  least  2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.). 

(4)  The  ladders  specified  in  paragraph  (2) 

(5)  of  this  article  shall  be  of  adequate  length 
and  strength,  and  properly  secured. 

(5)  (a)  Exceptions  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Article  may  be  allowed  by  the  competent  author¬ 
ities  when  they  are  satisfied  that  the  appliances 
specified  in  the  Article  are  not  required  for  the 
safety  of  the  workers. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  not 
apply  to  oargo  stages  or  cargo  gangways  when 
exclusively  used  for  the  processes. 

(б)  Workers  shall  not  use,  or  be  required  to 
use,  any  other  means  of  access  than  the  means 
specified  or  allowed  by  this  Article. 

Article  4. — When  the  workers  have  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  or  from  a  ship  by  water  for  the  pro¬ 
cesses,  appropriate  measures  shall  be  prescribed 
to  ensure  their  safe  transport,  including  the 
conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  the  vessels 
used  for  this  purpose. 

Article  5. —  (1)  When  the  workers  have  to 
carry  on  the  processes  in  a  hold  the  depth  of 
which  from  the  level  of  the  deck  to  the  bottom 
of  the  hold  exceeds  5  feet  (1-5  m.),  there  shall 
be  safe  means  of  access  from  the  deck  to  the 
hold  for  their  use. 

(2)  The  said  means  of  access  shall  ordinarily 
be  by  ladder,  which  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
safe  unless  it  complies  with  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: 

(a)  leaves  sufficient  free  space  behind  the 
rungs,  which  in  the  case  of  ladders  on 
bulkheads  and  in  trunk  hatchways  shall 
not  be  less  than  4£  inches  (11J  cm.),  or 
has  throughout  rungs  of  proper  width  for 
firm  foothold  and  handhold; 

(6)  is  not  recessed  under  the  deck  more  than 
is  reasonably  necessary  to  keep  it  clear  of 
the  hatchway; 

(c)  is  continued  by  and  is  in  line  with  ar¬ 
rangements  for  secure  handhold  and  foot¬ 
hold  on  the  coamings  (e.g.  cleats  or  cups) ; 

(d)  the  said  arrangements  on  the  coamings 
stand  out  not  less  than  4£  inches  (11J 
cm.)  for  a  width  of  10  inches  (25  cna.)  ; 
and 

(e)  if  separate  ladders  are  provided  between 
the  lower  decks,  the  said  ladders  are 
as  far  as  practicable  in  line  with  the 
ladder  from  the  top  deck. 

Where,  however,  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  ship,  the  provision  of  a  ladder  would 
not  be  reasonably  practicable,  it  shall  be  open 
to  the  competent  authorities  to  allow  other 
means  of  access,  provided  that  they  comply 
with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  this  Article 
for  ladders  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

(3)  Sufficient  free  passage  to  the  means  of 
access  shall  be  left  at  the  coamings.  _ 

(4)  Shaft  tunnels  shall  be  equipped  with 
adequate  handhold  and  foothold  on  both  sides. 

(5)  When  the  ladder  is  to  be  used  in  the 
hold  of  a  vessel  which  is  not  decked  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  contractor  undertaking  the 
processes  to  provide  such  ladder.  It  shall  be 
equipped  at  the  top  with  hooks  for  fastening 
it  on  to  the  coamings  or  with  other  means  for 
firmly  securing  it. 
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(6)  The  workers  shall  not  use,  or  be  re¬ 
quired  to  use,  other  means  of  access  than  the 
means  specified  or  allowed  by  this  Article. 

(7)  Ships  existing  at  the  date  of  ratification 
of  this  Convention  shall  be  exempt  from  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  measurements  in  paragraph 

2  (a)  and  (d)  and  from  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  5  of  this  Article  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  four  years  from  the  date  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  Convention. 

Article  6. — While  the  workers  are  on  a  ship 
for  the  purpose  of  the  processes,  no  hatchway 
of  a  cargo  hold  which  exceeds  5  feet  in  depth 
from  the  level  of  the  deck  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hold  and  which  is  accessible  to  the  workers 
shall  be  left  open  and  unprotected,  but  every 
such  hatchway  which  is  not  protected  to  a  clear 
height  of  2  feet  6  inches  (75  cm.)  by  the  coam¬ 
ings  shall  either  be  securely  fenced  to  a  height  of 

3  feet  (90  cm.)  if  the  processes  at  that  hatch¬ 
way  are  not  impeded  thereby  or  be  securely 
covered; 

Similar  measures  shall  be  taken  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  protect  any  other  openings  in  a  deck 
which  might  be  dangerous  to  the  workers. 

Provided  that  the  requirements  of  this 
Article  shall  not  apply  when  a  proper  and 
sufficient  watch  is  being  kept. 

Article  7. — When  the  processes  have  to  be 
carried  on  on  a  ship,  the  means  of  access  there¬ 
to  and  all  places  on  board  at  which  the  workers 
are  employed  or  to  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  proceed  in  the  course  of  their  em¬ 
ployment  shall  be  efficiently  lighted. 

The  means  of  lighting  shall  be  such  as  not 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  workers  or  to 
interfere  with  the  navigation  of  other  vessels. 

Article  8. — In  order  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
the  workers  when  engaged  in  removing  or  re¬ 
placing  hatch  coverings  and  beams  used  for 
hatch  coverings. 

(1)  hatch  coverings  and  beams  used  for 
hatch  coverings  shall  be  maintained  in  good 
condition; 

(2)  hatch  coverings  shall  be  fitted  with  ade¬ 
quate  hand  grips,  having  regard  to  their  size 
and  weight; 

(3)  beams  used  for  hatch  coverings  shall 
have  suitable  gear  for  removing  and  replacing 
them  of  such  a  character  as  to  render  it  Un¬ 
necessary  for  workers  to  go  upon  them  for  the 
purpose  of  adjusting  such  gear; 

(4)  all  hatch  coverings  and  fore  and  aft 
and  thwart-ship  beams  shall,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  not  interchangeable,  be  kept  plainly  marked 
to  indicate  the  deck  and  hatch  to  which  they 
belong  and  their  position  therein; 

(5)  hatch  coverings  shall  not  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  cargo  stages  or  for  any  other 
purpose  which  may  expose  them  to  damage. 

Article  9. — Appropriate  measures  shall  be 
prescribed  to  ensure  that  no  hoisting  machine, 
or  gear,  whether  fixed  or  loose,  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  is  employed  in  the  processes  on 
shore  or  on  board  ship  unless  it  is  in  a  safe 
working  condition. 

In  particular, 

(1)  before  being  taken  into  use,  the  said 
machines,  fixed  gear  on  board  ship  accessory 
thereto  as  defined  by  national  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions,  and  chains  and  wire  ropes  used  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith,  shall  be  adequately  examined 
and  tested,  and  the  safe  working  load  thereof 
certified,  in  the  manner  prescribed  and  by  a 
competent  person; 

(2)  after  being  taken  into  use,  every  hoisting 
machine,  whether  used  on  shore  or  on  board 


ship,  and  all  fixed  gear  on  board  ship  accessory 
thereto  as  defined  by  national  laws  or  regula¬ 
tions  shall  be  thoroughly  examined  or  inspected 
as  follows: 

(а)  to  be  thoroughly  examined  every  four 
years  and  inspected  every  twelve  months: 
derricks,  goose  necks,  mast  bands,  der¬ 
rick  bands,  eyebolts,  spans  and  any  other 
fixed  gear  the  dismantling  of  which  is 
specially  difficult; 

(б)  to  be  thoroughly  examined  every  twelve 

months:  all  hoisting  machines  (e.g. 

cranes,  winches),  blocks,  shackles  and 
all  other  accessory  gear  not  included  in 
(«)•  ,  .  . 

All  loose  gear  (e.g.  chains,  wire  ropes,  rings, 
hooks  1  shall  be  inspected  on  each  occasion  be¬ 
fore  use  unless  they  have  been  inspected  within 
the  previous  three  months. 

Chains  shall  not  be  shortened  by  tying  knots 
in  them  and  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  pre¬ 
vent  injury  to  them  from  sharp  edges. 

A  thimble  or  loop  splice  made  in  any  wire 
rope  shall  have  at  least  3  tucks  with  a  whole 
strand  of  rope  and  2  tucks  with  one-half  of  the 
wires  cut  out  of  each  strand;  provided  that  this 
requirement  shall  not  operate  to  prevent  the 
use  of  another  form  of  splice  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  as  efficient  as  the  form  hereby 
prescribed. 

(3)  Chains  and  such  similar  gear  as  is  speci¬ 
fied  by  national  laws  or  regulations  (e.g.  hooks, 
rings,  shackles,  swivels)  shall  unless  they  have 
been  subjected  to  such  other  sufficient  treat¬ 
ment  as  may  be  prescribed  by  national  laws  or 
regulations,  be  annealed  under  the  supervision 
of  a  competent  person  as  follows: 

(a)  In  the  case  of  chains  and  the  said  gear 
carried  on  board  ship: 

(i)  half  inch  and  smaller  chains  or  gear  in 
general  use  once  at  least  in  every  six 
months; 

(ii)  all  other  chains  or  gear  (including  span 
chains  but  excluding  bridle  chains  at¬ 
tached  to  derricks  or  mast)  in  general  use 
once  at  least  in  every  twelve  months: 

Provided  that  in  the  case  of  such  gear  used 
solely  on  cranes  and  other  hoisting  appliances 
worked  by  hand,  twelve  months  shall  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  six  months  in  subparagraph  (i)  and 
two  years  for  twelve  months  in  sub-paragraph 

(ii)i 

Provided  also  that,  if  the  competent  authority 
is  of  opinion  that  owing  to  the  size,  design, 
material  or  infrequency  of  use  of  any  of  the 
said  gear  other  than  chains  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  as  to  annealing  are  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  protection  of  the  workers,  it  may, 
by  certificate  in  writing  (which  it  may  at  its 
discretion  revoke)  exempt  such  gear  from  the 
said  requirements  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
may  be  specified  in  the  said  certificate. 

(5)  In  the  case  of  chains  and  the  said  gear 
not  carried  on  board  ship. 

Measures  shall  be  prescribed  to  secure  the  an¬ 
nealing  of  chains  and  the  said  gear. 

(c)  In  the  case  of  chains  and  the  said  gear 
whether  carried  on  board  ship  or  not.  which 
have  been  lengthened,  altered  or  repaired  by 
welding  they  shall  thereupon  be  tested  and  re¬ 
examined. 

(4)  Such  duly  authenticated  records  as  will 
provide  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
safe  condition  of  the  machines  and  gear  con¬ 
cerned  shall  be  kept,  on  shore  or  on  the  ship 
as  the  case  may  be,  specifying  the  safe  working 
load  and  the  dates  and  results  of  the  tests  and 
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examinations  referred  to  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 

(2)  of  this  Article  and  of  the  annealings  or 
other  treatment  referred  to  in  paragraph  (3). 

Such  records  shall,  on  the  application  of  any 
person  authorized  for  the  purpose,  be  produced 
by  the  person  in  charge  thereof. 

(5)  The  safe  working  load  shall  be  kept 
plainly  marked  on  all  cranes,  derricks  and  chain 
slings  and  on  any  similar  hoisting  gear  used  on 
board  ship  as  specified  by  national  laws  or  regu¬ 
lations.  The  safe  working  load  marked  on  chain 
slings  shall  either  be  in  plain  figures  or  letters 
upon  the  chains  or  upon  a  tablet  or  ring  of 
durable  material  attached  securely  thereto. 

(6)  All  motors,  cogwheels,  chain  and  friction 
gearing,  shafting,  live  electric  conductors  and 
steam  pipes  shall  (unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
by  their  position  and  construction  they  are 
equally  safe  to  very  worker  employed  as  they 
would  be  if  securely  fenced)  be  securely  fenced 
so  far  as  is  practicable  without  impeding  the 
safe  working  of  the  ship. 

(7)  Cranes  and  winches  shall  be  provided 
with  effective  appliances  to  prevent  the  acci¬ 
dental  descent  of  a  load  while  in  process  of  be¬ 
ing  lifted  or  lowered. 

(8)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  taken  to 
prevent  exhaust  steam  from  and,  so  far  as 
practicable,  live  steam  to  any  crane  or  winch 
obscuring  any  part  of  the  working  place  at 
which  a  worker  is  employed. 

Article  10. — Only  sufficiently  competent  and 
reliable  persons  shall  be  employed  to  operate 
lifting  or  transporting  machinery  whether  driven 
by  mechanical  power  or  otherwise  or  to  give 
signals  to  a  driver  of  such  machinery  or  to 
attend  to  cargo  falls  on  winch  ends  of  winch 
drums. 

Article  11. —  (1)  No  load  shall  be  left  sus¬ 
pended  from  any  hoisting  machine  unless  there  is 
a  competent  person  actually  in  charge  of  the 
machine  while  the  load  is  so  left. 

(2)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  prescribed 
to  provide  for  the  employment  of  a  signaller 
where  this  is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the 
workers. 

(3)  Appropriate  measures  shall  be  pre¬ 
scribed  with  the  object  of  preventing  dan¬ 
gerous  methods  of  working  in  the  stacking,  un¬ 
stacking,  stowing  and  unstowing  of  cargo,  or 
handling  in  connection  therewith. 

(4)  Before  work  is  begun  at  a  hatch  the 
beams  thereof  shall  be  removed,  unless  the  hatch 
is  of  sufficient  size  to  preclude  danger  to  the 
workers  from  a  load  striking  against  the  beams; 
provided  that  when  the  beams  are  not  removed 
they  shall  be  securely  fastened  to  prevent  their 
displacement. 

(5)  Precautions  shall  be  taken  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  workers  when  employed  in  a 
hold  or  on  ’tween  decks  in  dealing  with  coal 
or  other  bulk  cargo. 

(6)  No  stage  shall  be  used  in  the  processes 
unless  it  is  substantially  and  firmly  constructed, 
adequately  supported  and  where  necessary  se¬ 
curely  fastened. 

No  truck  shall  be  used  for  carrying  cargo 
between  ship  and  shore  on  a  stage  so  steep 
as  to  be  unsafe. 

Stages  shall  where  necessary  be  treated  with 
suitable  material  to  prevent  the  workers  slip¬ 
ping. 

(7)  When  the  working  space  in  a  hold  is 
confined  to  the  square  of  the  hatch,  hooks  shall 
not  be  made  fast  in  the  bands  or  fastenings 
of  bales  of  cotton,  wool,  cork,  gunny  bags  or 


other  similar  goods  (nor  canhooks  on  barrels), 
except  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  out  or 
making  up  slings. 

(8)  No  gear  oif  any  description  shall  be 
loaded  Beyond  the  safe  working  load,  except 
on  special  occasions  expressly  authorized  by 
the  owner  or  his  responsible  agent  of  which 
a  record  shall  be  kept. 

(9)  In  the  ease  of  shore  cranes  with  varying 
capacity  (e.g.  raising  and  lowering  jib  with 
load  capacity  varying  according  to  the  angle) 
an  automatic  indicator  or  a  table  showing  the 
safe  working  loads  at  the  corresponding  in¬ 
clinations  of  the  jib  shall  be  provided  on  the 
crane. 

Article  12. — National  laws  or  regulations  shall 
prescribe  such  precautions  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  to  ensure  the  proper  protection  of 
the  workers,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  case,  when  they  have  to  deal  with  or 
work  in  proximity  to  goods  which  are  in  them¬ 
selves  dangerous  to  life  or  health  by  reason 
either  of  their  inherent  nature  or  of  their 
condition  at  the  time,  or  work  where  such 
goods  have  been  stowed. 

Article  1 S. — At  docks,  wharves,  quays  and 
similar  places,  which  are  in  frequent  use  for 
the  processes,  such  facilities  as  having  regard 
to  local  circumstances  shall  be  prescribed  by 
national  laws  or  regulations  shall  be  available 
for  rapidly  securing  the  rendering  of  first-aid 
and  in  serious  cases  of  accident  removal  to  the 
nearest  place  of  treatment.  Sufficient  supplies 
of  first-aid  equipment  shall  be  kept  permanently 
on  the  premises  in  such  a  condition  and  in  such 
positions  as  to  be  fit  and  readily  accessible  for 
immediate  use  during  working  hours.  The  said 
supplies  shall  be  in  charge  of  a  responsible 
person  or  persons,  who  shall  include  one  or 
more  persons  competent  to  render  first-aid,  and 
whose  services  shall  also  be  readily  available 
during  working  hours. 

At  such  docks,  wharves,  quays  and  similar 
places  as  aforesaid  appropriate  provision  shall 
also  be  made  for  the  rescue  of  immersed 
workers  from  drowning. 

Article  11,. — Any  fencing,  gangway,  gear, 
ladder,  life-saving  means  or  appliance,  light, 
mark,  stage  or  other  thing  whatsoever  required 
to  be  provided  under  this  Convention  shall  not 
be  removed  or  interfered  with  by  any  person 
except  when  duly  authorized  or  in  case  of 
necessity,  and  if  removed  shall  be  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  period  for  which  its  removal 
was  necessary. 

Article  15. — It  shall  be  open  to  each  Member 
bo  grant  exemptions  from  or  exceptions  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Convention  in  respect  of  any 
dock,  wharf,  quay  or  similar  place  at  which  the 
processes  are  only  occasionally  carried  on  or 
the  traffic  is  small  and  confined  to  small  ships, 
or  in  respect  of  certain  special  ships  or  special 
classes  of  ships  or  ships  below  a  certain  small 
tonnage,  or  in  cases  where  as  a  result  of 
climatic  conditions  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  require  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  to 
be  carried  out. 

The  International  Labour  Office  shall  be  kept 
informed  of  ithe  provisions  in  virtue  of  which 
any  exemptions  and  exceptions  as  aforesaid  are 
allowed. 

Article  16. — Except  as  herein  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided,  the  provisions  of  this  Convention  which 
affect'  the  construction  or  permanent  equipment 
of  the  ship  shall  apply  to  ships  the  building  of 
which  is  commenced  after  the  date  of  ratifi- 
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cation  of  the  Convention,  and  to  all  other  ships 
within  four  years  after  that  date,  provided  that 
in  the  meantime  the  said  provisions  shall  be 
applied  so  far  as  reasonable  and  practicable 
to  such  other  ships. 

Article  17. — In  order  to  ensure  the  due 
enforcement  of  any  regulations  prescribed  for 
the  protection  of  the  workers  against  accidents. 

(1)  The  regulations  shall  clearly  define  the 
persons  or  bodies  who  are  to  be  responsible  for 
compliance  with  the  respective  regulations; 

(2)  Provision  shall  be  made  for  an  efficient 
system  of  inspection  and  for  penalties  for 
breaches  of  the  regulations; 

(3)  Copies  or  summaries  of  the  regulations 
shall  be  posted  up  in  prominent  positions  at 
docks,  wharves,  quays  and  similar  places  which 
are  in  frequent  use  for  the  processes. 

Article  18. — The  formal  ratifications  of  this 
Convention  under  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
Part  XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  in 
the  corresponding  Parts  of  the  other  Treaties 
of  Peace  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  for 
registration. 

Article  19. — This  Convention  shall  be  binding 
only  upon  those  Members  whose  ratifications 
have  been  registered  with  the  Secretariat. 

It  shall  come  into  force  twelve  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  ratifications  of  two 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion  have  been  registered  with  the  Secretary- 
General. 

Thereafter,  this  Convention  shall  come  into 
force  for  any  Member  twelve  months  after  the 
date  on  which  its  ratification  has  been  regis¬ 
tered. 

Article  20. — As  soon  as  the  ratification  of  two 
Members  of  the  International  Labour  Organiz¬ 
ation  have  been  registered  with  the  Secretariat, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations 
shall  so  notify  all  the  Members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization.  He  shall  like¬ 
wise  notify  them  of  the  registration  of  ratifica¬ 
tions  which  may  be  communicated  subsequently 
by  other  Members  of  the  Organization. 


Article  21. — A  Member  which  has  ratified 
this  Convention  may  denounce  it  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  date  on  which 
the  Convention  first  comes  into  force,  by  an  Act 
communicated  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
League  of  Nations  for  registration.  Such 
denunciation  shall  not  take  effect  until  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  it  is  registered  with 
the  Secretariat. 

Each  Member  which  has  ratified  this  Con¬ 
vention  and  which  does  not,  within  the  year 
following  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  ten 
years  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
exercise  the  right  of  denunciation  provided  for 
in  this  Article,  will  be  bound  for  another 
period  of  five  years  and,  thereafter,  may 
denounce  this  Convention  at  the  expiration  of 
each  period  of  five  years  under  the  terms  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  Article. 

Article  22. — At  the  expiration  of  each  period 
of  ten  years  after  the  coming  into  force  of  this 
Convention,  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  shall  present  to  the 
General  Conference  a  report  on  the  working 
of  this  Convention  and  shall  consider  the 
desirability  of  placing  on  the  Agenda  of  the 
Conference  the  question  of  its  revision  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

Article  23. — Should  the  Conference  adopt  a 
new  Convention  revising  this  Convention  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  ratification  by  a  Member 
of  the  new  revising  Convention  would,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  periods  of  delay  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  Article  21.  involve  the  immediate 
denunciation  of  this  Convention,  provided  that 
the  new  revising  Convention  has  come  into 
force. 

As  from  the  date  of  the  coming  into  force 
of  the  new  revising  Convention,  the  present 
Convention  would  cease  to  be  open  to  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  the  Members. 

Nevertheless,  this  Convention  would  remain 
in  force  in  its  actual  form  and  content  for 
those  Members  which  had  ratified  it  but  had 
not  ratified  the  revising  Convention. 

Article  2 A — The  French  and  English  texts 
of  this  Convention  shall  both  be  authentic. 


RECOMMENDATION  CONCERNING  RECIPROCITY  AS  REGARD  THE  PRO¬ 
TECTION  AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED  IN 
LOADING  OR  UNLOADING  SHIPS 


The  Conference, 

Recognizing  that  the  Convention  concern¬ 
ing  the  protection  against  accidents  of  workers 
employed  in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  while 
having  as  its  main  object  the  protection  against 
accidents  of  the  said  workers,  at  the  Same  time 
affords  an  opportunity  for  regulations  being 
prepared  and  issued  by  the  Members  which 
should  secure  reasonable  uniformity  on  the 
basis  of  the  Convention  and  for  extension  of  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  in  the  mutual  recogni¬ 
tion  of  certificates  of  inspection  and  examina¬ 
tion;  and 

Recalling  in  this  connection  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  Copenhagen  Convention  of 


28  January,  1926,  on  the  seaworthiness  and 
equipment  of  ships  as  modified  by  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  11  June,  1928: 

Strongly  recommends  that,  following  the 
ratification  and  issuing  of  regulations  as  afore¬ 
said  based  upon  the  Convention  concerning  the 
protection  against  accidents  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  the  Mem¬ 
bers  which  have  ratified  the  said  Convention 
should  enter  into  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  agreement  for  reciprocity,  subject  to 
all_  such  agreements  making  secure  the  main 
object  of  the  Convention  namely  the  safety 
of  the  persons  employed. 


RECOMMENDATION  CONCERNING  THE  CONSULTATION  OF  WORKERS’  AND 
EMPLOYERS’  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THE  DRAWING  UP  OF  REGULA¬ 
TIONS  DEALING  WITH  THE  SAFETY  OF  WORKERS  EMPLOYED 
IN  LOADING  OR  UNLOADING  SHIPS 


The  Conference, 

Having  adopted  a  Draft  Convention  concern¬ 
ing  the  protection  against  accidents  of  workers 


employed  in  loading  or  unloading  ships,  and 
Desiring  to  indicate  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Members  a  method  of  bringing  the  Conven- 
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tion  into  operation  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  supplements  this  Draft  Convention  by  the 
following  Recommendation: 

That  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  regulations  for  the  protection  against 
accidents  of  workers  employed  in  loading  or 
unloading  ships  should,  either  directly  or 


through  any  special  joint  machinery  recognized 
for  the  purpose,  consult  the  workers’  and  em¬ 
ployers’  organizations  concerned,  if  any,  in  their 
respective  countries  in  the  drawing  up  of  new 
regulations  under  the  above-mentioned  Draft 
Convention. 


DRAFT  QUESTIONNAIRE  CONCERNING  THE  INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION 
OF  THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  OF  SALARIED  EMPLOYEES 


1.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Office  should  adopt  a  Draft 
Convention  to  regulate  internationally  the  hours 
of  work  of  salaried  employees? 

If  you  are  not  in  favour  of  a  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion,  are  you  in  favour  of  a  Recommendation? 

SCOrE 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scope  of  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Draft  Convention  or  Recommenda¬ 
tion  should  be  based  on  a  general  definition  of 
the  expression  “salaried  employee”? 

If  so,  what  definition  do  you  propose? 

If  it  is  found  impossible  to  reach  a  sufficiently 
exact  definition  of  the  term  “  salaried  employee” 
to  what  categories  of  workers  do  you  consider 
the  scope  of  application  should  extend? 

3.  In  any  case,  whether  or  no  you  consider  it 
possible  to  determine  the  scope  of  application  on 
the  basis  of  a  definition  of  the  expression 
“  salaried  employee  ”  or  on  the  basis  of  cate¬ 
gories  of  workers  or  both,  do  you  consider  that 
the  Draft  Convention  or  Recommendation  should 
include  within  its  scope  all  persons  employed  in: 

(a)  commercial  and  trading  undertakings  of 
whatever  kind; 

(h)  undertakings  which  are  both  industrial 
and  commercial — in  so  far  as  they  are  not 
treated  by  national  law  as  industrial 
undertakings; 

(c)  undertakings,  including  within  that  term 
public  administrative  services,  in  which 
the  staff  is  mainly  engaged  in  office  work; 

(d)  institutions  for  the  preventive  and  cura¬ 
tive  treatment  of  the  sick,  infirm,  desti¬ 
tute,  and  mentally  unfit; 

(c)  theatre  and  places  of  public  amusement; 

(/)  hotels,  clubs,  cafes,  restaurants  and  other 
refreshment  houses? 

What  other  kinds  of  undertakings  do  you  pro¬ 
pose? 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Convention 
or  Recommendation  should  apply  to  all  under¬ 
takings  of  the  kind  specified? 

(a)  whether  they  are  public  or  private; 

I  b)  whether  they  are  secular  or  religious; 

(c)  whether  or  Dot  they  are  carried  on  for 
profit. 

5.  Do  you  consider  that  undertakings  in  which 
only  members  of  the  employer’s  family  are  em¬ 
ployed  should  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  Draft  Convention  or  Recommendation? 

AYhat  do  you  understand  by  the  term  “  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  employer’s  family”? 

6.  What  categories  of  staff,  if  any,  employed 
in  the  above  kinds  of  undertakings  do  you  con¬ 
sider  should  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the 
Draft  Convention  or  Recommendation? 

NORMAL  HOURS  OF  WORK 

7.  (a)  Do  you  consider  that  a  definition 
should  be  given  of  hours  of  work  for  which  a 
maxima  is  to  be  fixed? 

If  so,  do  you  consider  that  the  hours  of  work 
to  be  regulated  are  the  time  during  which  the 
persons  employed  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  em¬ 


ployer  and  that  they  do  not  include  rest  periods 
posted  in  accordance  with  question  146  of  the 
Draft  Questionnaire,  during  which  the  persons 
are  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  employer? 

If  not,  what  other  definition  do  you  propose? 

(6)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  or  Recommendation  should  lay  down  a 
general  weekly  maximum  of  hours  of  work  for 
the  whole  staff  in  all  the  undertakings  covered? 

If  so,  do  you  consider  that  such  maximum 
should  be  48  hours  per  week? 

If  not,  what  maximum  do  you  propose? 

What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  definition 
of  “week”?  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  seven 
days? 

(c)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  or  Recommendation  should  include  a  gen¬ 
eral  provision  to  permit  the  distribution  of  hours 
of  work  over  a  period  longer  than  one  week, 
on  condition  that  the  average  hours  of  work  do 
not  exceed  the  prescribed  normal  maxima? 

If  so,  in  what  circumstances  and  under  what 
restrictions? 

(d)  In  addition,  do  you  consider  it  necessary 
to  lay  down  a  daily  maximum? 

If  so,  do  you  consider  that  such  maximum 
should  be  8  hours  per  day?  If  not,  what  maxi¬ 
mum  do  you  propose? 

(e)  Do  you  consider  that  the  hours  of  work 
per  week  should  be  able  to  be  so  arranged  as 
to  allow  for  a  half-day  holiday  in  the  week? 

Do  you  consider  that  the  weekly  half-day 
holiday  should,  as  far  as  possible,  come  imme¬ 
diately  before  or  immediately  after  the  day  of 
the  weekly  rest  and  that  the  latter  should,  as 
far  as  possible,  fall  on  Sunday? 

(/)  Should  it  be  permissible  to  work  the 
general  weekly  maximum  of  hours  of  work  in 
4  or  5  days? 

SPECIAL  ARRANGEMENTS 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Convention 
or  Recommendation  should  lay  down  daily_  or 
weekly  maxima  higher  than  the  normal  maxima 
for  persons  employed  on  certain  classes  of  work 
or  in  certain  kinds  of  undertakings? 

If  so,  for  what  classes  of  work  and  for  what 
kinds  of  undertakings,  and  what  maxima  do 
you  propose? 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Convention 
or  Recommendation  should  lay  down  daily  or 
weekly  maxima  lower  than  the  normal  maxima 
for  persons  employed  on  certain  classes  of  work 
or  in  certain  kinds  of  undertakings? 

If  so,  for  what  classes  of  work,  and  for  what 
kinds  of  undertakings,  and  what  maxima  do 
you  propose? 

MAKING  UP  LOST  TIME 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  or  Recommendation  should  permit  the 
making  up  of  lost  time. 

If  so,  in  what  circumstances  and  under  what 
restrictions? 

What  do  you  understand  by  lost  time? 
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TEMPORARY  EXCEPTIONS 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  or  Recommendation  should  permit  the 
normal  daily  or  weekly  maxima  to  be  tempor¬ 
arily  exceeded: 

(а)  in  case  of  accident  and  in  case  of  “force 
majeure”; 

(7j)  to  prevent  the  loss  of  perishable  goods: 

(c)  for  such  special  work  as  stock  taking  and 
periodical  balancing  of  accounts; 

(d)  in  case  of  exceptional  pressure  of  work; 

what  do  you  understand  by  the  word  “ex¬ 
ceptional”?  , 

(e)  in  what  other  circumstances,  if  any? 

(б)  to  prevent  the  loss  of  perishable  goods; 
the  above  exceptions  be  subjected  in  the  Draft 
Convention  or  Recommendation? 

In  particular,  do  you  consider  that  all  such 
exceptions  should  be  laid  down  by  national  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  competent  authorities  after 
consultation  with  the  organizations  of  employers 
and  employees  concerned,  where  such  exist? 

Should  overtime  for  exceptional  pressure  of 
work  be  paid  for  at  higher  rates?  Do  you 
consider  that  this  should  also  apply  to  other 
hours  covered  by  temporary  exceptions?  If  so, 
do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  lay  down  the 
higher  rate  or  rates  in  the  Draft  Convention  or 
Recommendation?  If  so,  what  rates  do  you  pro¬ 
pose? 

EQUIVALENT  ARRANGEMENTS 

13.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  include  in 
the  Draft  Convention  a  clause  allowing  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Convention 
for  persons  who,  by  virtue  of  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  employers  concerned  or  the  associa¬ 
tions  of  employers  and  the  associations  of  em¬ 
ployees  where  such  exist,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  agreements,  by  virtue  of  custom  or  practice, 


are  covered  by  arrangements  in  regard  to  hours 
of  work  which  on  the  whole  are  better  than, 
or  are  at  least  as  favourable  as,  those  laid  down 
in  the  Convention? 

If  so,  what  guarantees  do  you  consider  it 
necessary  to  stipulate  in  order  to  ensure  that 
any  such  arrangements  are  better  than,  or  are 
at  least  as  favourable  as,  those  laid  down  in  the 
Draft  Convention? 

ENFORCEMENT 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  should  lay  down  measures  to  be  taken  for 
its  enforcement? 

If  so,  do  you  consider  that  every  employer 
should  be  required: 

(a)  to  notify  in  some  appropriate  manner 
approved  by  the  Government  the  times  at 
which  work  is  to  begin  and  end: 

(&)  to  notify  in  the  same  manner  the  rest  in¬ 
tervals  allowed  during  working  hours 
which  are  not  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
working  hours; 

(c)  to  keep  a  record  of  all  overtime  worked  as 
well  as  of  the  amounts  of  the  higher  rates 
paid  in  respect  thereof  in  a  register  in 
the  manner  approved  by  national  law? 

What  other  measures,  if  any,  do  you  pro¬ 
pose? 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Convention 
should  provide  for  adequate  Government  in¬ 
spection  of  all  places  in  which  persons  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  whom  the  Convention  applies? 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  a  clause  should  be 
included  in  the  Draft  Convention  specifying 
certain  particulars  which  should  be  given  in  the 
annual  reports  provided  for  in  Article  408  of 
the  Treaty? 

If  so,  what  particulars  do  you  propose? 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  Conference, 

(1)  Welcomes  the  decision  taken  by  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  set  up  in 
association  with  its  Financial  Committee  a 
Committee  of  Experts  “  to  examine  the  causes 
of  fluctuations  in  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
and  their  effect  on  the  economic  life  of  the 
nations”;  and  invites  the  Office: 

(a)  To  offer  its  assistance  to  this  Committee 
of  Experts  in  the  investigation  of  the 
effects  of  monetary  fluctuations  on  the 
economic  situation  of  the  workers; 

(&)  To  communicate  to  that  Committee  im¬ 
mediately  the  results  which  have  already 
been  obtained  as  a  result  of  its  studies 
concerning  the  effects  of  monetary  fluc¬ 
tuations  on  the  stability  of  employment 
of  the  workers; 

(c)  If  possible  in  co-operation  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Experts  to  undertake  further 
investigations  concerning  the  effects  of 
these  fluctuations  on  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  of  the  workers,  on  their  efficiency, 
their  hours  of  work,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  workers,  and  on 
the  general  development  of  legislation 
for  the  protection  of  labour; 

(2)  Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Office,  after  due  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  Committees  or  other 
bodies  set  up  to  conduct  enquiries  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  coal  mining  industry,  to  study 
the  best  means  of  bringing  about  the  adoption 
of  measures,  either  national  or  international, 


which  may  be  thought  desirable  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  among  the  workers  in 
coal  mines; 

(3)  Invites  the  Office  to  continue  its  investi¬ 
gations  on  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
the  textile  industries  and  to  undertake  similar 
investigations  in  the  case  of  other  industries, 
not  excluding  agriculture,  and,  more  particu¬ 
larly,  in  the  case  of  industries  in  which  unem¬ 
ployment  is  considerable; 

(4)  Invites  the  Office  to  continue  its  investi¬ 
gations  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reasons  for  variations  in  the  rate  of  un¬ 
employment  as  between  different  countries; 

(5)  Invites  the  Office  to  pursue  investiga- 
tions  in  order  to  determine  as  far  as  possible 
the  influence  on  unemployment  of: 

(а)  Increase  of  population; 

(6)  The  development  of  new  industries  lead¬ 
ing  to  a  decreased  importance  of  other  in¬ 
dustries: 

(c)  Rationalization  and  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  ; 

(б)  Invites  the  Office  to  undertake  further 
investigations  into  the  development  of  public 
employment  exchanges  and  their  administrative 
organization  m  relation  to  the  problem  of  un¬ 
employment; 

(7)  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  met  with  heretofore  in  the  application  of 
the  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1919  concern¬ 
ing  unemployment  which  provides  for  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  the  different  national  employ- 
ment  exchange  systems  by  the  International 
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Labour  Office,  invites  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Office,  after  taking 
into  account  the  reports  furnished  by  Govern¬ 
ments  under  the  provisions  of  Article  408  and 
the  reports  of  the  Committees  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Article  408,  to  examine  suitable  means 
of  overcoming  th^se  difficulties  and  obtaining  a 
better  application  of  the  Article  in  question; 

(8)  Refers  to  the  Governing  Body  and  its 
Permanent  Migration  Committee  that  part  of 
the  Report  of  the  Office  dealing  with  the  inter¬ 
national  migration  of  workers,  and  particu¬ 
larly  draws  their  attention  to  the  problem  of 
the  recruiting  and  placing  of  foreign  workers 


which  was  dealt  with  by  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference  in  its  Recommendation  concerning  un¬ 
employment  but  which  ought  to  be  re-examined 
more  thoroughly  at  an  early  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference; 

(9)  Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Office,  after  consideration 
of  the  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations  in 
connection  with  the  coal  industry  and  of  the 
stage  which  these  activities  have  reached,  to 
examine  the  desirability  of  placing  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  unemployment  among  miners  on  the 
Agenda  of  a  forthcoming  Session  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  preferably  the  1930  Session. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE  WEEKLY  REST  IN  GLASS  WORKS 


The  Twelfth  Session  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference,— 

Whereas  the  question  of  the  weekly  rest  of 
glass  workers  was  considered  by  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office  to 
be  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  International  Labour  Conference; 

Whereas  the  question  was  dealt  with  at  the 
1924  and  1925  Sessions  without  a  definite  re¬ 
sult  having  been  reached; 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  work  of  glass  workers  should  be  so  ordered 
that  they  may  benefit  by  a  regular  rest; 


Whereas  the  experience  obtained  before,  and 
more  particularly  since,  the  question  was  placed 
on  the  Agenda  of  the  1924  and  1925  Confer¬ 
ences  shows  that  it  is  possible  by  proper  or¬ 
ganization  of  shifts  to  ensure  that  glass-workers 
employed  in  mechanical  sheet-glass  factories 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  a  regular  rest  until 
such  time  as  mechanical  progress  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  accord  them  the  Sunday  rest  without 
adversely  affecting  production; 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  placing  this  question  on  the  Agenda  of  an 
early  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  INSURANCE  AGAINST  OLD  AGE,  INVALIDITY 

AND  DEATH 


The  International  Labour  Conference. 

Having  noted  the  Draft  Convention  drawn  up 
by  the  Economic  Committee  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Treatment  of 
Foreigners; 

Considering  in  particular  Article  VII  of  the 
Protocol  appended  to  this  Draft  Convention, 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  have  not  the  intention  to  regulate  by 
the  provisions  of  the  said  Convention  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  guarantees  affecting  the  temporary 
sojourn  or  permanent  establishment  of  foreign 


workers  and  employees  and  other  foreign  wage- 
earners  ; 

Recalling  the  Resolution  concerning  old-age, 
widows’  and  orphans’  insurance  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  right  to  pension  which  it  adopted 
at  its  Tenth  Session; 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  to  consider  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  placing  as  early  as  possible  on  the 
Agenda  of  a  Session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  the  question  of  insurance  against  old 
age,  invalidity  and  death,  together  with  the 
question  of  the  rights  of  foreign  workers  in  case 
of  old  age,  invalidity  and  death. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE  UNDERGROUND  WORK  OF  WOMEN  AND 

YOUNG  PERSONS 


In  view  of  the  regrettable  fact  that  under¬ 
ground  work  for  women  and  young  persons  is 
still  actually  in  operation  in  some  of  the  most 
important  countries  represented  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference. 


The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  placing  upon  the  Agenda  of 
an  early  session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  the  question  of  the  underground 
work  of  women  and  young  persons. 


RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  EQUALITY  OF  TREATMENT  BETWEEN 
NATIONAL  WORKERS  AND  COLOURED  FOREIGN  WORKERS 


The  International  Labour  Conference, 
Considering  the  importance  assigned  in  Part 
XIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the  cor¬ 
responding  parts  of  other  Peace  Treaties  to  the 
protection  of  the  interests  of  workers  when 
employed  in  countries  other  than  their  own,  and 
with  a  view  to  the  complete  application  of  the 
Recommendation  of  the  first  International 
Labour  Conference  held  at  Washington  concern¬ 
ing  reciprocity  of  treatment  of  foreign  workers, 
Particularly  draws  the  attention  of  the  States 
Members  to  the  necessitv  of  securing  equality  of 


treatment  between  national  workers  and 
coloured  foreign  workers  employed  either  on 
land  or  at  sea,  in  the  territory  of  these  States 
or  in  their  possessions  and  colonies,  and 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter- 
national  Labour  Office  to  consider  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  placing  on  the  Agenda  of  a  very  early 
Session  of  the  Conference,  and  if  possible  m 
1931,  the  question  of  equality  of  treatment  be¬ 
tween  national  workers  and  coloured  foreign 
workers  employed  in  the  territories  of  the 
States  Members  or  in  their  possessions  and 
polonies. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office 


The  annual  report  of  Mr.  Albert  Thomas, 
Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
for  the  calendar  year  1928,  was  presented  to 
the  Twelfth  Session  of  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Conference.  The  report  is  in  two  parts: 
Part  I  reviews  the  general  activity  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  while 
Part  II  gives  a  summary  of  the  annual  reports 
which,  under  Article  408  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles,  the  governments  are  required  to  sub¬ 
mit  on  the  measures  taken  by  them  to  give 
effect  to  Conventions  to  which  they  are 
parties. 

The  first  .section  of  Part  I  deals  with  the 
general  work  of  the  Organization  and  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  three  chapters  as  fallows: — (1) 
Questions  of  organization;  (2)  international 
information;  and  (3)  relations.  The  second 
section  consists  of  a  review  of  the  results  ob¬ 
tained,  fallowing  the  lines  which  were  adopted 
last  year,  under  the  following  headings:  (1) 
working  conditions;  (21)  social  insurance;  (3) 
wages;  (4)  possibilities  of  employment;  (5) 
protection  of  special  classes  of  workers;  (6) 
workers’  living  conditions;  and  (7)  workers’ 
general  rights. 

General  Activity  of  the  Organization 

No  change  occurred  during  B928  in  the 
membership  of  the  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganization,  which  comprises  the  fallowing 
fifty-five  states:  Abyssinia,  Albania,  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
British  Empire,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Chile, 
China,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Czechoslovakia,  Den¬ 
mark,  Estonia,  Finland,  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hun¬ 
gary,.  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy,  Japan, 
Latvia,  Liberia,  Lithuania,  Luxemburg, 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Nor¬ 
way,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru,  Poland, 
Portugal,  Rumania,  Salvador,  San  Domingo, 
Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Coats  and  Slovenes, 
Siam,  South  Africa,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Uruguay,  Venezuela. 

In  1927  Spain  and  Brazil  withdrew  from 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  remained  in  the 
International  Labour  Organization.  The 
Spanish  Government  notified  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  March,  1928,  of  its 
decision  to  resume  its  membership  in  the 
League.  The  Brazilian  Government  has  re¬ 
mained  outside  the  League  but  has  co-oper¬ 
ated  fully  in  the  work  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization.  This  indicates  the 
value  which  is  attached  by  Brazil  to  the  cause 
of  international  social  progress. 

The  Director  in  his  report  observes  that 
the  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  the 


Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics,  Turkey 
and  Egypt  are  still  not  members.  As  regards 
the  United  States,  reference  is  made  to  the 
unofficial  co-operation  which  was  obtained 
from  that  country  by  the  International  La¬ 
bour  body  in  various  respects  and  the  hope 
is  expressed  by  the  Director  that  “  if  at  any 
time  political  circumstances  or  economic  ex¬ 
igencies  induce  the  United  States  to  develop 
their  international  relations  they  will  in  the 
end,  as  the  result  of  these  new  relations,  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization.  ...  It  is  indeed  possible 
that,  without  any  change  in  the  official  atti¬ 
tude,  1929  may  see  some  further  co-operation 
between  the  United  States  and  the  League 
of  Nations,  either  on  economic  or  on  humani¬ 
tarian  questions.  But  there  is  no  use  dis¬ 
guising  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  Labour 
Office  is  concerned  there  are  special  difficul¬ 
ties  to  ibe  met:  the  prejudices  of  employers 
and  workers  in  the  new  world  against  the 
pre-ocaupatiions  of  those  in  the  old  world; 
the  strict  Obligations  involved  in  the  working 
of  the  International  Labour  Conference, 
which  in  fact  is  less  accessible  to  outside 
countries  than  the  conferences  or  special  oom- 
misisons  of  the  League  of  Nations,  etc.  All 
the  energy  and  tenacity  of  the  Organization 
will!  be  required  to  pave  the  way  far  closer 
relations  wiith  the  most  highly  industrialized, 
but  at  the  same  time  perhaps,  despite  appear¬ 
ances,  morally  the  most  isolated  country  in 
the  world.” 

There  was  no  change  in  relations  with 
Mexico  to  record.  That  country  still  pro¬ 
vides  the  International  Labour  Office  with  the 
information  which  it  asks,  but  political  events 
of  recent  months,  the  assassination  of  General 
Obregon,  the  election  of  a  provisional  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  subsequent  state  of  rebellion, 
give  little  hope  of  any  increased  interest  in 
international  affairs. 

Interesting  progress  was  made  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  with  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Re¬ 
publics  in  1928,  at  least  in  the  field;  of  scientific 
information.  The  general  attitude  of  Soviet 
Russia  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
International  Labour  Office  certainly  shows 
no  change.  In  newspapers  and  in  official 
Soviet  speeches,  the  Office  is  still  denounced 
as  “  an  annex  to  that  imperialist  centre,  the 
League  of  Nations,”  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalist  for  deceiving  the 
working  class  by  a  pretext  of  “  love  for  the 
workers”  and  of  “defence  of  the  workers’ 
interests  According  to  Tried,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conferences  are  nothing 
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more  than  “  a  swindle  organized  by  the  im¬ 
perialists  of  the  world  These  quotations 
might  be  multiplied.  Their  number  at  any 
rate  proves  that  the  Soviet  administrators 
and  (leaders  are  following  attentively  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  International  Labour  body. 
Fortunately,  even  the  supporters  of  antagon¬ 
istic  theories  can  maintain  relations  with 
each  other  in  the  search  for  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  the  field  of  science.  Regular 
'  exchange  of  publications  with  the  various 
Soviet  institutions  was  established  some  years 
ago.  By  means  of  this  exchange  the  Office’s 
information  on  present-day  Russia  has  been 
organized  on  a  sound  basis  and  its  studies  cn 
Russia  have  won  recognition  as  being  authori¬ 
tative.  A  new  feature,  however,  in  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  relations  with  Russia  has  been  the 
direct  exchange  of  information  with  that 
country  duiing  the  past  year.  This  exchange 
has  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Office  regularly  and  rapidly  receives  on  the 
various  questions  affecting  labour  conditions 
in  Russia  the  information  it  requires  for  its 
own  publications  and  to  meet  demands  from 
without.  Thus,  the  information  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  on  industrial  condi¬ 
tions  in  Russia  is  no  longer  based  solely  on 
publicly  issued  documents,  but  also  (as  for 
all  other  countries)  on  information  supplied 
directly  by  the  Government  services.  The 
Director  passed  through  Moscow  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  Far  East  last  winter  and  although 
the  visit  was  of  a  purely  personal  and  private 
nature,  Mr.  Thomas  took  advantage  of  his 
visit  to  develop  the  relations  between  the 
services  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
and  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 

Although  Turkey  is  not  yet  a  member  of  the 
Organization,  cordial  relations  have  been  in¬ 
stituted  between  that  country  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office. 

The  question  of  Egypt’s  membership  in  the 
League  of  Nations  and  consequently  in  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  depends 
on  negotiations  which  are  still  pending  be¬ 
tween  the  British  and  Egyptian  Governments. 

Revision  of  Conventions 

The  problem  of  the  revision  of  Conven¬ 
tions  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 
was  raised  during  1928  by  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
Eight-Hours  Convention.  On  that  occasion 
the  Governing  Body  decided  not  to  consider 
the  British  proposal  until  rules  had  been 
laid  down  as  to  the  general  procedure  to  be 
followed  for  the  revision  of  Conventions. 
There  are  three  groups  of  questions  which 
remain  to  be  settled  in  this  connection.  In 
the  first  place,  the  standing  orders  of  the 


Conference  will  have  to  be  adapted  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  possibility  of  Conventions 
being  revised.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
necessary  to  settle  definitely  the  legal  ma¬ 
chinery  for  effecting  a  revision.  There  is 
no  doubt,  it  is  stated,  but  that  revision  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  a  new  Con¬ 
vention,  but  the  form  to  be  given  to  this 
Convention  must  be  defined.  Lastly,  the 
revision  of  Conventions  raises  questions  as  to 
the  clauses  to  be  included  in  future  Conven¬ 
tions. 

Content  of  Conventions 

The  question  whether  the  Internationa;! 
Labour  Conference  should  adopt  Conventions 
containing  general  principles  or  detailed  pro¬ 
visions  was  frequently  discussed.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  this  question  is  evident.  From 
the  legal  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
there  is  no  rule  limiting  the  Conference  in 
this  respect.  The  question  is  rather  one  of 
pebey.  The  Director  deals  with  this  subject 
in  his  report,  but  no  suggestion  has  been 
offered  to  the  Conference  by  the  Governing 
Body  or  the  Director  on  this  point. 

Question  of  Resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Conference 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  growing  num¬ 
ber  of  resolutions  submitted  to  the  annual 
Conference.  At  the  last  session  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  resolutions  were  adopted  on  most 
varied  subjects.  The  resolutions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  have  no  legal  standing,  and  it  is  open 
to  the  states  to  which  they  are  addressed  to 
pay  no  attention  to  them.  The  Director  feels 
that  it  would  be  better  that  the  Conference 
should  be  more  moderate  in  its  use  of  this 
procedure,  which  should  be  followed  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  only. 

Expenses  and  Staff 

The  1929  Budget  of  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Organization  amounts  to  8.782,640  francs 
($1,695,049.52).  The  estimated  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  publications  is  170,000  francs 
($32,810),  which  leaves  a  net  total  of  8,612,640 
francs  ($1,662,239.52)  to  be  distributed  among 
the  fifty-five  states  members. 

The  staff  in  1927  numbered  375  persons; 
378  in  1928;  and  will  number  399  in  1929.  It 
will  thus  be  slightly  more  than  in  1923,  when 
there  were  389  officials  in  the  Office. 

The  estimates  for  1930,  as  approved  by  the 
Governing  Body,  provide  for  a  budget  of 
8,713,678  francs  "($1,681,739.85). 

Information  Services 

The  chapter  on  “  International  Informa¬ 
tion  ”  mentions  that  requests  for  information 
made  to  the  International  Labour  Office  dur- 
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ing  the  past  year  have  been  more  numerous 
than  ever,  numbering  upwards  of  1,000,  with¬ 
out  counting  those  replied  to  directly  by  na¬ 
tional  correspondents  of  the  Office,  which  are 
also'  increasing  steadily.  These  requests  come 
from  governments,  employers’  organizations, 
workers’  organizations  and  other  institutions 
and  individuals.  The  majority  of  the  re¬ 
quests  were  received  from  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  but  many  came  from 
countries  which  are  not  even  members  of  the 
International  Labour  Organization:  the  United 
States  (60)  and  Russia  (15). 

The  chapter  on  “  International  Informa¬ 
tion  ”  deals  also  with  the  publications  of  the 
International  Labour  Office,  including  the 
weekly  Industrial  and  Labour  Information; 
the  International  Labour  Review  (monthly) ; 
the  Legislative  Series,  comprising  the  texts  of 
labour  laws  of  various  countries;  the  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  which  will  com¬ 
prise  a  reference  work  of  at  least  2,200  pages, 
of  which  133  brochures  were  issued  in  English 
and  168  in  French  up  to  the  end  of  1928; 
special  publications  such  as  the  International 
Survey  of  Legal  Decisions  and  Labour  Laws, 
and  studies  and  reports  on  many  different 
subjects. 

Relations  with  Various  Organizations 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  the 
director’s  report  is  that  on  “  Relations  ”  in 
which  a  review  is  given  of  the  relations  of 
the  International  Labour  Organizations  writh 
universities  and  educational  institutions ;  the 
churches,  charitable,  welfare,  and  social  ser¬ 
vice  organizations;  women’s  organizations; 
inter-parliamentary  organizations;  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  League  of  Nations 
Societies;  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela¬ 
tions;  disabled  and  other  exnservice  men’s 
associations;  the  International  Association  for 
Social  Progress;  workers’  organizations  (in¬ 
cluding  the  International  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions,  Christian  trade  unions.  Fascist  trade 
unions  and  labour  organizations  in  distant 
countries) :  salaried  employees;  civil  ser¬ 
vants;  employers’  organizations;  ship-owners 
and  seamen;  agriculturists;  professional 
workers  and  co-operative  organizations. 

Examination  of  Results 

The  second  section  of  the  Director’s  re¬ 
port  comprises  an  examination  of  the  results 
of  the  work  of  the  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganization  since  its  inception  in  1919.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  section  the  Director  deals 
with  the  economic  situation  in  1928,  men¬ 
tioning  the  notable  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  stabilization  in  the  currency  and 


the  movement  for  rationalization  in  both  in¬ 
dustrial  production  and  distribution.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  also  to  the  discussions  which 
have  occurred  in  different  countries  of  the 
problem  of  industrial  relations. 

The  economic  progress  made  during  1928 
was  accompanied  by  notable  progress  in  in¬ 
ternational  labour  legislation  during  the  same 
year.  The  following  figures  show  the  increase 
in  the  ratifications  of  the  Conventions  of  the 
International  Labour  Conference,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  preceding  year: — 


March 

March 

— 

1928 

1929 

Ratifications  communicated . 

263 

342 

authorized . 

34 

33 

“  recommended . 

180 

121 

The  number  of  ratifications  has  thus  in¬ 
creased  by  79  in  one  year,  the  highest  figure 
so  far  attained  for  any  single  year. 

Tables  are  published  listing  the  Conven¬ 
tions  and  Recommendations  adopted  at  the 
successive  sessions  of  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Conference  and  showing  the  action  taken 
on  these  matters  by  the  different  member 
states. 

The  Director,  in  concluding  this  annual  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  work  of  the  Organization,  does 
so  with  a  feeling  of  optimism.  “  It  may  now 
be  considered,”  he  observes,  “  that  the  Or¬ 
ganization  has  reached  a  stage  of  smooth, 
easy  running  which  is  a  common  phenomenon 
with  good  motor  cars  after  they  have  done  a 
few  thousand  miles — the  engine  is  ‘  run  in  ’. 
The  Conference  and  its  groups  are  now  work¬ 
ing  according  to  rules  which  are  no  longer 
discussed,  but  which  are  frankly  accepted  and 
easily  applied.  The  Governing  Body  has 
clearly  classified  and  distributed  the  work  of 
its  Committees.  The  development  of  the 
technical  bodies  of  the  League  of  Nations  has 
of  itself  made  possible  a  clearer  division  of 
the  international  work  which  has  to  be  done. 
Even  the  relations  between  the  International 
Labour  Office  and  those  states  which  axe  not 
members  of  the  League  have  now  attained 
some  sort  of  regularity.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  there  are  not  still  a  number  of 
serious  problems  requiring  attention,  but  at 
least  the  Office  can  enter  into  their  discussion 
with  the  knowledge  gained  from  nine  years 
experience.  In  any  case,  these  difficulties  are 
■surely  a  proof  of  the  vitality  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion,  and  some  of  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  on  the  Office  should  be  regarded  as  a 
tribute  to  the  progress  it  has  achieved  and 
the  authoritative  position  which  it  has  won.” 
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45tli  Session  of  Governing  Body 

The  Governing  Body  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  held  its  forty-fifth  session  in 
Geneva  on  May  27-28,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine,  French  Government 
delegate.  Dr.  W.  A.  Riddell,  Canadian 
Advisory  Officer  in  Geneva,  was  present  as 
one  of  the  Government  representatives  and 
Mr.  P.  M.  Draper,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  as 
one  of  the  workers’  representatives. 

The  Governing  Body  decided  to  transmit 
to  the  International  Labour  Conference  a 
report  of  the  Standing  Orders  Committee, 
which  dealt  with  (1)  certain  legal  problems 
connected  with  the  revision  of  International 
Labour  Conventions,  and  in  particular  the 
standard  articles  to  be  inserted  in  future 
Conventions,  and  (2)  a  proposal  put  forward 
by  Mr.  Riddell.  Canadian  Government  rep¬ 
resentative,  concerning  the  composition  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Conference. 

The  Committee  set  up  by  the  Governing 
Body  to  consider  the  various  aspects  of  the 
problems  of  the  use  of  different  languages  in 
the  organs  and  publications  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  submitted  a  report  on 
the  practical  means  of  providing  facilities  to 
enable  delegates  unacquainted  with  the  official 
languages  of  the  Conference  to  follow  the 
proceedings.  The  report  was  approved  for 
transmission  to  the  Conference. 

The  Governing  Body  decided  that  the 
Committee  of  Experts  on  Automatic  Coupling, 
the  creation  of  which  was  proposed  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Eleventh  Session 
of  the  Conference,  should  consist  of  twenty- 
four  experts,  one-third  of  whom  should  be 
nominated  by  each  group  of  the  Governing 
Body,  as  well  as  of  one  member  of  each 
group  of  the  Governing  Body.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee  should 
be  appointed  at  the  Forty-Sixth  Session  of 
the  Governing  Body  in  October  next. 

A  proposal  was  approved  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  of  housing  statisticians  to  consider 


means  of  obtaining  uniformity  in  statistics 
relating  to  housing.  Another  proposal  which 
was  approved  was  that  the  Governing  Body 
should  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  of  its 
members  to  consult  with  representatives  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Committee  on  Private 
Law  in  Inland  Navigation  to  study  the  best 
means  of  regulating  conditions  of  work  on 
international  waterways. 

Committee  on  Social  Charges 

1  he  Committee  on  Social  Charges  held  its 
first,  session  at  tire  International  Labour  Office 
on  May  24  and  25.  The  Committee,  which 
was  set  up  by  the  Governing  Body  to  assist 
the  competent  service  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  in  its  work,  was  called  on  to  ex¬ 
amine  five  monographs,  relating  to  social 
charges  in  Czechoslovakia,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain  and  Poland. 

Three  sittings  were  held.  The  discussions 
referred  almost  entirely  to  the  question  of 
the  scope  of  national  monographs  on  social 
charges.  Some  of  members  and  experts  were 
of  opinion  that  the  studies  should  ibe  confined 
to  charges  connected  with  social  insurance, 
while  others  held  that  social  welfare  charges 
should  be  included.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  most  countries  there  arc  at  present  no 
official  statistics  covering  the  cost  of  social 
welfare  services  as  a  whole,  it  was  decided 
to  postpone  the  decision  until  the  next  ses¬ 
sion. 

At  the  next  session  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  is  to  submit  to  the  Committee  a 
report  setting  forth  the  various  conceptions  of 
the  scope  of  studies  of  social  charges,  and  in¬ 
dicating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  methods  used 
in  the  various  countries  to  cover  the  occupa¬ 
tional  and  social  risks  of  the  workers.  The 
Office  will  also  endeavour,  with  the  collabora¬ 
tion  of  the  governments  concerned,  to  supple¬ 
ment,  the  statistics  which  have  been  compiled. 

The  next  session  of  the  Committee  wil  be 
convened  as  soon  as  the  Office  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  submit  the  report  desired. 


Labour  Statistics  in  Australia 


The  Quarterly  Summary  oj  Australian  Sta¬ 
tistics,  published  *  by  the  Commonwealth 
Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  gives  in  its 
issue  for  March  the  most  recent  labour  and 
industrial  statistics  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  estimated  population  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  (exclusive  of  aboriginals)  at  the  end 
of  1928,  is  given  as  6,336,786  (3,241,535  males 
and  3,095,251  females).  Of  this  number,  nearly 
2j  millions  were  in  New  South  Wales,  1^  mil¬ 
lions  in  Victoria,  and  less  than  a  million  in 
Queensland. 

The  membership  of  trade  unions  in  the 


Gommoniwealth  is  given  as  having  been  911,- 
652  in  1927.  A  table  is  given  showing  the 
weighted  average  nominal  weekly  and  hourly 
rates  of  wages  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  average  weekly  wage  for  adult  males  in 
all  industries  is  100  shillings,  5  pence;  and 
for  all  groups  except  shipping  and  agriculture 
the  averages  are  as  follows: — weekly  wage, 
101s.  6d.;  working  hours  45.27;  hourly  wage, 
26-91d.  For  adult  female  employees  the 
weighted  average  nominal  weekly  wage  was 
53s.  lOd.  at  the  end  of  1928;  working  hours 
were  44-79,  and  the  hourly  wage  was  14-42d. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  DURING  MAY 


THE  following  information  as  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  is  based 
upon  reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  aaoh  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  in  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  highly  specialized  business, 
the  returns  representing  firms  employing  fif¬ 
teen  workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms 
so  reporting  in  May  was  6,752,  their  employ¬ 
ees  numbering  1,046,756  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  members 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under 
review.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for 


May  was  1,642,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  193,787  persons.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of 
applications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies 
and  the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  each  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  for 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


Employment  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  June,  1929,  as  Reported  by 

the  Employers 


Employment  at  the  beginning  of  June 
showed  a  further  pronounced  ©aan,  resulting 
in  a  more  favourable  situation  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  record.  Statements  were 
tabulated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics  from  6,752  firms  with  1,046,756  employees, 
as  compared'  with  993,253  on  May  1 ;  this  in¬ 
crease  of  53,508  persons,  or  5.4  per  cent, 
brought  the  index  number  to  120.4  or  over 
three  points  above  the  previous  high  level 
in  the  last  nine  years,  recorded  on  August  1, 
1928.  In  the  preceding  month,  the  index 
(average  calendar  year  1926=100)  stood  at 
116.2)  and  on  June"  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925, 
1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  it  was  113.8,  107.2, 
100.2,  95.6,  95.4,  98.5,  90.3  and  87.7,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Unusually  large  advances  were  registered  in 
logging,  construction  and  transportation,  while 
manufacturing,  trade,  services  and  communi¬ 
cations  also  showed  important  increases. 

Employment  by  Economic  Areas 

Expansion  was  noted  in  ail  of  the  five 
economic  areas,  firms  in  Quebec  and  the 
Prairie  Provinces  employing  the  greatest 
number  of  extra  workers. 

Maritime  Provinces. — Further  improvement 
was  noted  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statistics  received  from  549  employers 
with  a  combined  working  force  of  75,431  per¬ 
sons,  as  compared  with  72,836  on  May  1.  This 
gain  was  rather  smaller  than  that  reported 
on  June  1  last  year,  when  the  index  was 
several!  points  lower.  Manufacturing  (par¬ 
ticularly  of  lumber  and  fish  products),  and 


construction  registered  heightened  activity, 
while  transportation  was  seasonally  slacker. 

Quebec. — 'Construction,  transportation,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  logging  recorded  pronounced 
increases  in  personnel,  and  smaller  gains  were 
shown  in  mining,  communications  and  trade; 
the  gain  in  logging  was  due  to  river-drives. 
Employment  was  in  considerably  greater 
volume  than  on  the  same  date  in  any  of  the 
last  eight-  years,  the  index  being  over  five 
points  higher  than  on  June  1,  1928,  when  im¬ 
portant  advances  had  also  been  indicated. 
Statements  were  tabulated  from  1,503  firms 
employing  286,361  workers,  or  21,300  more 
than  in  their  last  monthly  report. 

Ontario. — The  situation  in  Ontario  was 
better  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  years 
since  1926,  the  index  standing  at  126.7  as  com¬ 
pared  with  116.5  at  the  beginning  of  June, 
1928,  when  the  trend  was  also  upward.  The 
payrolls  of  the  3,054  co-operating  establish¬ 
ments  aggregated  443,397  persons;  on  May  1, 
they  had  432,847  employees.  Construction, 
and  transportation  registered  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  gains  were  also  noted  in  trade, 
mining,  communications,  logging  and  services. 
In  manufacturing,  considerable  increases  in 
the  lumber,  food,  pulp  and  paper  and  other 
grcups  were  offset  by  losses  in  iron  and  steel 
(which  of  late  has  shown  exceptional  ac¬ 
tivity),  and  in  textiles. 

Prairie  Provinces. — Construction,  especially 
railroad  construction,  transportation,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  sendees  reported  the  most 
marked  improvement  in  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
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where  the  934  firms  whose  statistics  were 
tabulated  employed  150,582  persons,  as  against 
136,084  in  the  preceding  month.  Similar  in¬ 
creases  were  indicated  on  June  1,  1928,  but 
the  index  then  was  many  points  lower. 

British  Columbia. — An  aggregate  payroll  of 
90,9S5  workers  was  registered  by  the  712  re¬ 
porting  employers,  who  had  86,425  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May.  Employment  was  in  greater 

I  volume  than  in  the  early  summer  of  any  of 
the  last  nine  years.  Construction  and  manu¬ 
facturing  recorded  the  most  noteworthy  ex¬ 
pansion  on  the  date  under  review,  but  log¬ 
ging,  transportation  and  other  groups  also 
showed  heightened  activity,  while  ooal  min¬ 
ing  was  seasonally  slacker. 

Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 
areas. 


increase  of  6,347  over  their  May  1  staffs.  Trans¬ 
portation,  construction  and  manufacturing  re¬ 
ported  the  greatest  increases,  but  trade  was 
also  busier.  The  index  was  ait  the  highest 
point  yet  reached. 

Quebec. — Continued  grains  were  registered  in 
Quebec  City,  chiefly  in  manufacturing,  con¬ 
struction  and  transportation.  Statements 
were  tabulated  from  106  establishments  hav¬ 
ing  11  924  workers,  as  against  11,316  in  the 
preceding  month.  Considerable  advances  had 
also  been  indicated  on  June  1,  1928,  when  the 
index  was  lower.  Employment  on  the  date 
under  review  was  in  greater  volume  than  at 
'the  same  date  in  any  other  year  of  the  record. 

Toronto. — The  situation  in  Toronto  con¬ 
tinued  better  than  in  any  other  period  in  the 
seven  years  for  which  statistics  are  available, 


EMPLOYMENT  IN'  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note— The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  farms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


Employment  by  Cities 

The  trend  of  employment  was  upward  in 
a  seven  of  the  eight  cities  for  which  separate 
compilations  are  made;  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  all  showed  considerable  gains, 
while  declines  were  noted  in  Windsor  and 
i  the  adjacent  Border  Cities. 

Montreal. — Improvement  on  a  large  scale 
was  recorded  in  Montreal,  where  the  801  co¬ 
operating  firms  employed  140,660  persons,  an 


according  to  returns  furnished  by  888  em¬ 
ployers  with  124,447  persons  on  their  payrolls, 
compared  with  128,011  on  May  1.  Manufac¬ 
turing,  particularly  of  iron  and  steel  products, 
was  slacker,  but  improvement  was  shown  in 
construction,  trade,  services,  and  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  general  gain  was  rather  smaller 
than  that,  noted  on  June  1,  1928. 

Ottawa. — Construction,  services  and  manu¬ 
factures  recorded  heightened  activity  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Where  employment  was  at  a  'higher  level 
than  at  the  beginning  of  June  of  last  year, 
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when  a  decline  bad  been  indicated.  A  com¬ 
bined  working  force  of  13,570'  empll'cyees,  or 
540  more  .than  in  their  last  report,  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  135  co-operating  firms. 

Hamilton. — Additions  to  staffs  on  a  rather 
smaller  scale  than  on  June  1,  1928,  were  re¬ 
ported  in  Hamilton;  219  employers  'bad  39,982 
workers  on  their  paylists,  as  compared  with 


39,205  at  the  beginning  of  May.  Most  of  the 
expansion  took  place  in  manufacturing,  not¬ 
ably  in  food,  electrical  apparatus  and  iron 
and  steel  plants,  but  other  industries  were 
also  busier.  Conditions  were  decidedly  bet¬ 
ter  than  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago. 

Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities.— 
Following  a  period  of  unusual  activity,  em- 


Note'  "Relative  Weight"  in  Table  1,  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  I.- INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  ECONOMIC  AREAS,  (AVERAGE  1926=100) 


— 

Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1921 

June  1 . 

87-7 

100-4 

79-5 

90-4 

90-5 

82-8 

1922 

June  1 . 

90-3 

98-1 

84-0 

93-5 

92-2 

85-7 

1923 

June  1 . 

98-5 

105-5 

94-5 

103-1 

94-8 

89-1 

1924 

June  1 . 

96-4 

101-0 

95-3 

98-1 

93-4 

91-7 

1925 

Jan.  1 . 

84-9 

88-1 

81-0 

86-7 

87-5 

82-4 

Feb.  X . 

87-1 

88-8 

84-9 

88-8 

87-8 

84-4 

Mar.  1 . 

88-1 

91-7 

85-4 

90-5 

84-4 

87-0 

April  1 . 

88-3 

93-6 

85-6 

90-4 

83-5 

88-8 

May  1 . 

91-9 

97-2 

89-8 

93-4 

87-4 

93-3 

June  1 . 

95-6 

101-3 

95-9 

95-6 

92-4 

94-5 

July  1 . 

98-0 

111-6 

96-4 

97-8 

95-2 

95-8 

Aug.  1 . 

97-5 

103-5 

96-4 

96-7 

96-5 

99-6 

Sept.  1 . 

97-8 

99-2 

96-6 

98-7 

95-3 

101-3 

Oct.  1 . 

99-5 

98-9 

97-9 

100-4 

99-1 

101-9 

Nov.  1 . 

98-3 

96-0 

96-4 

99-8 

98-4 

98-9 

Deo.  1 . 

96-5 

93-7 

93-9 

98-6 

96-7 

96-7 

1926 

Jan.  1 . 

90-7 

94-7 

86-5 

91-9 

94-4 

89-2 

Feb.  1 . 

91-8 

95-5 

88-3 

93-8 

90-1 

91-9 

Mar.  1 . 

92-6 

99-6 

89-6 

95-0 

88-0 

91-6 

April  1 . 

92-5 

95-0 

91-2 

93-7 

87-6 

96-1 

May  I . 

95-4 

94- 1 

94-4 

96-3 

91-8 

100-7 

June  1 . 

102-2 

98-7 

103-7 

101-4 

102-8 

103-5 

July  1 . 

105-0 

102-2 

107-5 

103-3 

106-5 

104-8 

Aug.  1 . 

105-5 

106-1 

108-2 

103-0 

105-8 

107-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-2 

108-5 

107-8 

104-3 

106-2 

108-1 

Oct.  1 . 

106-5 

105-8 

107-8 

105-1 

109-2 

105-8 

Nov.  1 . 

104-0 

97-2 

105-4 

103-7 

106-9 

102-9 

Dec.  1 . 

102-3 

95-5 

102-7 

103-1 

104-7 

100-0 

1927 

Jan.  1 . 

95-9 

101-8 

93-6 

96-8 

99-9 

87-7 

Feb.  1 . 

96-6 

98-3 

95-3 

98-3 

96-4 

90-8 

Mar.  1 . 

97-5 

97-4 

96-2 

100-1 

95-2 

93-0 

April  1 . 

97-4 

97-8 

94-6 

100-4 

94-1 

96-1 

May  1 . 

101-8 

100-5 

100-6 

104-5 

99-0 

99-4 

June  1 . 

107-2 

103-5 

107-5 

108-1 

106-5 

105-5 

July  1 . 

109-7 

112-8 

109-6 

108-9 

110-7 

109-1 

Aug.  1 . 

110-5 

113-2 

109-8 

109-2 

114-0 

110-0 

Sept.  1 . 

111-0 

112-2 

110-5 

110-5 

114-4 

108-7 

Oct.  1 . 

110-3 

108-1 

1100 

111-1 

111-7 

107-8 

Nov.  1 . 

108-8 

100-1 

110-2 

109-8 

110-7 

104-2 

Dec.  1 . 

108-1 

99-1 

110-1 

109-1 

110-8 

101-0 

1928 

Jan.  1 . 

100-7 

97-1 

99-6 

101-9 

107-5 

91-4 

Feb.  1 . . 

102-0 

97-0 

101-6 

104-9 

103-2 

93-5 

Mar.  1 . 

102-6 

97-5 

100-9 

106-3 

101-8 

97-0 

April  1 . 

102-3 

98-5 

99-2 

106-0 

101-9 

100-0 

May  1 . 

106-8 

101-3 

103-0 

110-1 

108-5 

105-4 

June  1 . 

113-8 

107-2 

110-7 

115-5 

121-5 

109-9 

July  1 . 

117-7 

116-2 

113-6 

117-7 

129-8 

114-0 

Aug.  1 . 

119-3 

117-0 

114-1 

119-6 

132-5 

116-4 

Sept.  1 . 

119-1 

115-4 

115-7 

120-1 

127-8 

115-5 

Oct.  1 . 

118-8 

114-9 

114-3 

121-2 

126-4 

114-0 

Nov.  1 . 

118-9 

109-5 

114-8 

121-8 

128-6 

113-1 

Dee.  1 . 

1929 

Jan.  1 . 

116-7 

108-1 

112-6 

120-5 

125-3 

107-9 

109-1 

103-3 

103-3 

113-8 

116-6 

100-4 

Feb.  1 . 

110-5 

104-6 

105-9 

117-0 

113-1 

96-4 

Mar.  1 . 

111-4 

106-8 

104-7 

118-4 

112-3 

103-7 

April  1 . 

110-4 

107-5 

101-1 

117-4 

113-9 

106-0 

May  1 . 

116-2 

108-3 

107-3 

123-8 

119-7 

111-6 

June  1 . 

122-4 

112-5 

115-9 

126-7 

132-4 

117-5 

Relative  Weight  of  Employment  by  Districts  as 
at  June  1,  1929 . 

100-0 

7-2 

27-3 

42-4 

14-4 

8-7 
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I  ployment  in  the  Border  Cities  showed  a  de¬ 
cline  on  June  1,  2.565  persons  being  released 
from  the  staffs  of  the  128  firms  furnishing  data, 
who  reported  20,746  employees.  Most  of  the 
reduction  took  place  in  automobile  factories, 
while  improvement  was  noted  in  construction. 
Increases  had  been  registered  on  June  1,  1928, 
but  employment  then  was  in  much  emalller 
volume,  the  index  standing  at  147.3,  as  conn- 
pared  with  168.3  on  the  date  under  review. 

Winnipeg. — An  aggregate  working  force  of 
32,638  persons  was  indicated  by  the  312  em¬ 
ployers  whose  statistics  were  received,  and 
who  had  32,374  employees  on  May  1.  This 
gain  involved  a  rather  smaller  number  of 


persons  than  that  noted  at  the  beginning  of 
June  last  year,  (but  the  index  was  then  slightly 
lower.  Most  of  the  advance  recorded  was  in 
construction  and  communications. 

Vancouver.—  hi  anufacitiurinig  reported  the 
largest  gain  in  Vancouver,  where  transporta¬ 
tion  was  rather  slacker.  Statements  were 
tabulated  from  264  employers  with  29,514 
workers  in  their  employ,  or  242:  more  than  on 
May  1.  Improvement  was  also  indicated  on 
June  1  a  year  ago,  when  the  situation  was 
not  so  favourable. 

Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in 
Table  II. 


Note.  The  "relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


Table  II.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100). 


— 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

June 

1 . 

87  0 

95-7 

QJJ-I 

84  1 

1923 

June 

1 . 

90-6 

99-3 

116-7 

99-6 

89-2 

82-0 

1924 

June 

1  . 

97-4 

94-1 

108-2 

87-5 

85-6 

86-3 

1925 

June 

1 . 

96-8 

96-8 

95-8 

106-6 

88-3 

87-5 

89-3 

1926 

Jan. 

1 . 

89-2 

90-9 

95-1 

93-4 

89-5 

56-9 

91-4 

91-6 

Feb. 

1 . 

89-5 

91-6 

95-6 

92-7 

91-5 

95-7 

91-9 

94-7 

Mar. 

1  . 

90-8 

93-3 

96-2 

90-8 

93-1 

100-1 

92-9 

93-2 

April 

1 . 

94-3 

96-0 

96-9 

92-1 

95-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

May 

1 . 

97-2 

101-5 

99-2 

97-5 

98-9 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

June 

1 . 

104-5 

90-3 

99-7 

105-9 

101-1 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

July 

1 . 

105-9 

102-7 

100-2 

107-8 

102-7 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

Aug 

1 . 

106-2 

105-4 

100-6 

105-8 

104-0 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

Sept. 

1 . 

106-0 

104-6 

102-0 

105-0 

105  ■  6 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

Oct. 

1 . 

105-7 

106-3 

102-9 

106-0 

104-9 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

Nov. 

1 . 

104-7 

104-3 

103-4 

103-6 

103  •  6 

93-8 

106-1 

101-6 

Dec. 

1 . 

101-9 

102-3 

103-8 

99-9 

101-7 

98-7 

107-9 

101-4 

1927 

Jan. 

1 . 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

93-0 

98-0 

57-5 

101-6 

92-9 

Feb. 

1 . . 

94-5 

98-3 

99-3 

95-0 

98-0 

96-4 

99-8 

96-4 

Mar 

1 . 

95-8 

99-9 

99-6 

96-0 

99-1 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

April 

1 . 

98-0 

102-6 

102-5 

98-1 

101-4 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

May 

1 . 

101,9 

105-3 

105-3 

108-5 

102-5 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

June 

1 . 

104-5 

110-9 

107-0 

111-5 

105-5 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

July 

1 . 

106-3 

114-0 

107-7 

115-2 

105-1 

82-7 

104-4 

106-1 

Aug. 

1 . 

106-2 

116-7 

107-8 

117-7 

107-1 

85-8 

106-0 

104-6 

Sept. 

1 . 

107-8 

119-9 

109-3 

117-7 

103-3 

86-2 

109-9 

102-8 

Oct. 

1 . 

108-6 

121-8 

110-2 

117-8 

103-5 

83-0 

108-7 

103-0 

Nov. 

1 . 

109-4 

123-9 

109-5 

113-1 

106-3 

81-4 

108-2 

99-7 

Dec. 

1 . 

108-7 

119  9 

110-5 

108-3 

107-3 

84-2 

111-5 

98-7 

1928 

Jan. 

1 . 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-1 

96-8 

83-1 

109-2 

94-2 

Feb. 

1 . 

100-3 

110-9 

105-4 

105-6 

102-7 

88-8 

102-1 

95-7 

Mar. 

1 . 

101-0 

106-3 

106-4 

105-2 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

99-0 

April 

1 . 

101-8 

107-9 

107-7 

105-6 

103-0 

124-9 

103-9 

100-5 

May 

1 . 

105-9 

112-8 

110-2 

120-8 

104-8 

136-4 

108-7 

104-8 

June 

1 . 

109-7 

117-0 

112-7 

118-4 

109-0 

147-3 

110-7 

107-4 

Julv 

. 

110-4 

131-6 

112-8 

123-0 

109-0 

150-2 

110-9 

107-6 

Aug. 

. 

112-1 

130-2 

113-6 

126-1 

111-8 

165-0 

111-2 

111-7 

Sept . 

. 

115-7 

132-7 

114-3 

124-9 

113-7 

175-5 

115-0 

111-1 

114-3 

131-0 

117-0 

119-8 

112-7 

174-8 

115-8 

110*6 

Nov. 

. 

115-1 

126-6 

119-3 

120-2 

115-7 

155-9 

115*4 

108-6 

Dec. 

. 

. 

113-0 

122-1 

120-5 

115-1 

118-0 

142-5 

116-8 

102-8 

1929 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

116-7 

137-5 

109-9 

102-9 

Feb. 

.  . 

106-9 

114-3 

115-9 

110-3 

120-3 

159-6 

108-1 

100-4 

107-5 

112-8 

116-6 

109-4 

123-5 

168-5 

107-6 

104-5 

I.  . 

108-2 

116-2 

118-6 

111-2 

126-1 

177-3 

108-0 

107-7 

114-2 

117-1 

120-7 

123-7 

130-6 

189-5 

110-9 

109-9 

June  1 . 

119-3 

122-0 

122-1 

127-8 

133-1 

168-3 

111-5 

110-9 

Relative  weight  of  em- 

ployment  by  cities 

3*1 

5>-8 

as  at  June  1,  1929. . .  . 

13-4 

1-1 

11-9 

1-3 

3-8 

8^102 — Oi 
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Manufacturing 

Statements  were  tabulated  from  4,106  manu- 
faoturers  employing  575,358  operatives,  as 
compared  with  568,118  in  the  preceding 
month.  This  increase  was  not  so  extensive 
as  that  reported  on  the  same  date  in  1928, 
but  employment  continued  higher  than  in 
any  other  month  for  which  data  are  available. 
Lumber  mills  registered  the  greatest  gains, 
which  were  of  a  seasonal  nature,  While  im¬ 
portant  advances  were  also  made  in  the  fish- 
preserving,  pulp  and  paper,  vegetable  food, 
building  material,  rubber,  electric-current, 
electrical  apparatus,  mineral,  non-ferrous  metal 


and  some  other  industries.  On  the  other 
hand,  iron  and  steel  and  textile  plants  were 
slacker;  the  losses  in  the  former  were  the 
first  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
during  which  exceptional  activity  has  been 
noted  in  the  metal  industries. 

Animal  Products,  Edible.— There  were  fur¬ 
ther  pronounced  increases  in  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  group,  particularly  in  the  fidh- 
preserving  division  in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 
Statistics  were  tabulated  from  243  firms  em¬ 
ploying  19/X>5  persons,  as  compared  with 
17,423  in  the  preceding  month.  This  increase, 
which  was  slightly  more  extensive  than  that 


Note'  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of 
all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Tabj.e  III— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926=100) 


— 

All  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Logging 

Mining 

Commun¬ 

ication 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Con¬ 

struction 

Services 

Trade 

1921 

June  1 . 

87-7 

87-8 

85-4 

92-8 

91-2 

90-6 

68-7 

86-7 

91-8 

1922 

June  1  . .  . . . 

90-3 

91-1 

67-7 

96-9 

86-5 

98-1 

79-4 

83-8 

89-3 

1923 

June  1 . 

98-5 

101-2 

94-8 

106-3 

87-8 

100-7 

86-0 

90-9 

91-2 

1924 

June  1 . 

96-4 

95-7 

96-6 

108-5 

94-5 

101-6 

90-4 

95-1 

91-8 

1925 

June  1 . 

95-6 

95-6 

92-6 

98-8 

94-6 

97-1 

95-6 

97-2 

93-1 

1926 

Jan.  1 . 

90-7 

90-0 

129-2 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

63-4 

90-1 

101-3 

Feb.  1 . 

91-8 

93-0 

145-5 

98-4 

95-1 

93-4 

61-0 

90-1 

97-4 

Mar  1 . 

92-6 

94-9 

139-0 

93-0 

94-7 

92-3 

65-6 

93-0 

95-8 

April  1 . 

92-5 

96-6 

79-2 

92-5 

95-0 

93-4 

69-8 

94-2 

95-4 

May  1 . 

95-4 

98-8 

72-7 

93-0 

99-5 

94-9 

82-6 

95-7 

96-3 

June  1 . 

102 '2 

101-6 

96-4 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

114-5 

100-9 

96-7 

July  1 . 

105-0 

103-1 

80-0 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

133-0 

105-3 

97-6 

Aug.  1 . 

105-5 

103-6 

63-2 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

137-1 

111-8 

98-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-2 

104-8 

66-8 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

133-5 

110-4 

98-1 

Oct.  1 . 

106-5 

104-6 

82-9 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

126-9 

105-8 

101-0 

Nov.  1 . 

104-0 

102-7 

99-6 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

111-2 

99-1 

103-9 

Dec.  1 . 

102-3 

101-5 

139-2 

109-0 

102-2 

101-5 

91-3 

97-9 

108-9 

1927 

Jan.  1 . 

95-9 

94-7 

136-1 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

73-1 

96-7 

109-9 

Feb.  1 . 

96-6 

98-2 

149-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

67-6 

95-9 

102-2 

Mar.  1 . 

97-5 

99-8 

137-5 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

72-3 

97-3 

101-2 

April  1 . 

97-4 

101-5 

85-7 

103-0 

101-9 

96-2 

72-5 

99-0 

102-3 

May  1 . 

101-8 

103-9 

82-8 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

95-0 

101-5 

104-4 

June  1 . 

107-2 

106-9 

86-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

121-3 

105-4 

104-8 

July  1 . 

109-7 

106-8 

69-9 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

114-2 

113-1 

106-0 

Aug.  1 . 

110-5 

107-0 

68-6 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

150-2 

115  8 

107-3 

Sept.  1 . 

111-0 

106-8 

78-7 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

150-4 

120  0 

108-4 

Oct.  1 . 

110-3 

106-4 

96-8 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

139-8 

115-3 

109-4 

Nov.  1 . 

108-8 

104-9 

136-3 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

122-1 

107-9 

111-9 

Dec.  1 . 

1928 

Jan.  1 . 

108-1 

104-3 

182-7 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

99-3 

106-9 

121-2 

100-7 

97-9 

163-2 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

78-6 

105-3 

120-4 

Feb.  1 . 

102-0 

102-3 

169-5 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

75-6 

105-8 

110-0 

Mar.  1 . 

102-6 

104-7 

159-6 

111-4 

101-2 

97-3 

73-3 

105-3 

109-7 

Aprd  1 . 

102-3 

106-6 

88-3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

78-6 

108-4 

111-1 

May  1 . 

106-8 

109-0 

78-5 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

103-7 

111-7 

111-7 

June  1 . 

113-8 

112-6 

85-9 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

136-8 

118-4 

113-7 

July.  1 . 

117-7 

113-1 

69-5 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

154-3 

130-8 

115-3 

Aug.  1 . 

119-3 

115-2 

68-6 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

167-7 

132-8 

116-3 

Sept.  1 . 

119-1 

115-9 

75-0 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

158-7 

132-5 

116-0 

Oct.  1 . 

118-8 

115-7 

98-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

147-3 

127-7 

120-1 

Nov.  1 . 

118-9 

115-1 

139-3 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

137-4 

120-8 

121-3 

Dec.  1 . 

1929 

116-7 

113-4 

178-1 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

113-2 

117-2 

127-4 

Jan.  1 . 

109-1 

107-8 

171-0 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

87-4 

118-0 

128-5 

Feb.  1 . 

110-5 

112-8 

178-3 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

79-3 

117-3 

119-7 

Mar.  1 . 

111-4 

115-7 

167-8 

115-9 

112-0 

99-8 

80-0 

118-4 

117-8 

April.  1 . 

110-4 

116-5 

83-1 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

85-4 

121 -1 

122-5 

May  1 . 

116-2 

119-8 

75-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

112-0 

121-6 

124-0 

June  1 . 

122-4 

121-2 

92-7 

115-8 

120-9 

115-4 

144-6 

131-1 

2-1 

126-0 

Relative  weight  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  Industries  as  at 
June  1,  1929 . 

100-0 

55-0 

2-2 

4-8 

2-8 

12-4 

12-8 

7-9 
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reported  on  June  1,  1928,  brought  tJhe  index 
to  a  higher  point  than  on  the  same  date  in 
any  other  year  of  the  record. 

Leather  and  Products. — Employment  in  this 
group,  chiefly  in  boot  and  shoe  plants,  showed 
a  slight  falling-off,  which  was  much  smaller 
than  that  indicated  in  the  same  month  last 
year,  when  the  index  was,  however,  several 


points  higher.  The  working  forces  of  the 
177  co-operating  employers  totalled  16,132 
persons,  as  against  16,188  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  largest  declines  were  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces. 

Lumber  and  Products. — Continued  seasonal 
expansion  was  noted  in  lumber  mills,  and 
there  were  also  gains  in  container  and  other 


Table  IV— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1928  =  100) 


Industries 

•Relative 

Weight 

June  1 
1929 

May  1 
1929 

June  1 
1928 

June  1 
1927 

June  1 
1926 

June  1 
1925 

June  1 

1924 

Manufacturing . 

550 

121-2 

119-8 

112-6 

106-9 

101-6 

95-6 

95-8 

Animal  products — edible . 

1-8 

119-5 

110-0 

116-7 

115-4 

109-0 

104-3 

Fur  and  products . 

0-2 

102-5 

100-3 

91-1 

97-3 

101-0 

92*5 

Leather  and  products . 

1-5 

91-0 

91-4 

100-4 

100-3 

92-3 

89-7 

97-5 

Lumber  and  products . 

5-9 

120-7 

107-9 

109-7 

111-3 

110-2 

108-6 

106-1 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

3-7 

119-6 

100-8 

106-5 

113-2 

115-0 

116-1 

111-8 

Furniture . 

1-0 

123-7 

123-5 

117-1 

105-6 

100-8 

90-2 

Other  lumber  products . 

1-2 

121-6 

117-8 

113-4 

108-5 

102-9 

95-2 

Musical  instruments . 

0-3 

96-5 

97-8 

92-4 

96-9 

95-8 

78-7 

Plant  products — edible . 

30 

104-8 

101-6 

100-0 

98-5 

93-7 

91-2 

8Q.Q 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

6-4 

111-8 

109-8 

111-3 

108-1 

100-0 

93-1 

92-8 

Pulp  and  paper . 

31 

108-7 

105-6 

113-5 

113-1 

101-3 

90-0 

89-4 

Paper  products . 

0-8 

111-4 

111-2 

112-5 

104-4 

98-3 

97-6 

94-1 

Printing  and  publishing . 

2-5 

116-0 

115-0 

108-7 

103-1 

99-0 

97-2 

97-2 

Rubber  products . 

1-7 

143-6 

139-7 

125-7 

113-8 

97-3 

97-1 

86-4 

Textile  products . 

7-9 

108-8 

110-3 

106-3 

105-5 

98-9 

94-6 

88-8 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth . 

2-9 

107-0 

108-7 

110-5 

109-6 

100-2 

94-7 

82-0 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

1-6 

114-0 

115-6 

104-0 

102-5 

99-9 

89-1 

84-9 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

2-4 

107-2 

108-4 

101-9 

99-8 

97-0 

96-6 

97-8 

Other  textile  products . 

1-0 

109-4 

111-0 

108-7 

114-3 

98-9 

99-0 

95-7 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

1-5 

125-2 

124-0 

120-1 

107-7 

101-7 

101-5 

97-8 

Tobacco . 

0-8 

112-8 

113-2 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

0-7 

145-1 

141-6 

Wood  distillates  and  extracts . 

0-1 

186-5 

176-8 

133-8 

95-7 

99-9 

95-7 

105-1 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

0-7 

117-6 

118-9 

114-1 

106-2 

103-1 

95-5 

103-0 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products . 

1-2 

131-3 

125-1 

115-7 

108-0 

105-8 

90-9 

94-5 

Electric  current . 

1-5 

132-3 

121-9 

118-9 

106-7 

99-8 

105-1 

102-5 

Electrical  apparatus . 

1-3 

139-0 

136-0 

117-5 

105-0 

94-5 

88-6 

89-9 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

16-4 

133-2 

137-6 

118-1 

105-9 

104-2 

92-9 

98-1 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products. 

1-7 

143-9 

145-9 

125-3 

112-8 

105-3 

102-0 

114-0 

Machinery  ("other  than  vehicles). . 

1-3 

133-3 

133-9 

123-9 

110-6 

99-5 

94-3 

93-2 

Agricultural  implements . 

1-0 

124-9 

126-2 

102-8 

109-9 

100-9 

69-6 

70-6 

LaHd  vehicles . 

7-5 

131-5 

140-0 

118-7 

103-1 

106-6 

95-7 

103-0 

Automobiles  and  parts . 

4-5 

182-9 

215-2 

170-0 

116-6 

113-1 

91-7 

90-8 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing. . . 

0-5 

135-2 

136-7 

125-4 

110-3 

111-3 

122-2 

103-8 

Heating  appliances . 

0-6 

137-9 

133-6 

112-7 

101-9 

101-7 

94-6 

93-5 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.). . 

1-1 

178-2 

174-6 

138-8 

111-0 

102-4 

77-7 

90-6 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 

ducts . 

0-7 

137-2 

138-9 

113-9 

105-5 

100-1 

88-9 

91-5 

Other  iron  and  Bteel  products . 

2-0 

117-4 

118-8 

108-4 

104-5 

100-4 

89-0 

91-7 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

2-0 

136-5 

134-3 

120-7 

114-0 

95-2 

82-0 

86-5 

Mineral  produots . 

1-2 

136-7 

133-7 

116-9 

104-5 

101-7 

105-0 

102-7 

Miscellaneous . 

0-4 

113-2 

112-5 

103-9 

106-9 

100-0 

95-7 

96-7 

Logging . 

2-2 

92-7 

75-8 

85-9 

86-8 

96-4 

92-6 

96-6 

Mining . 

4-8 

115-8 

115-6 

112-3 

105-5 

96-5 

98-8 

108-5 

Coal . 

2-4 

99-3 

101-5 

100-7 

101-8 

94-6 

94-5 

110-2 

Metallic  ores . 

1-5 

138-4 

132-2 

126-6 

110-9 

95-1 

102-5 

105-4 

Non-metallio  minerals  (other  than 

coal ) . 

0-9 

140-9 

142-1 

135-2 

111-9 

105-2 

98-3 

97-7 

Communications . 

2-8 

120-9 

117-3 

106-9 

103-7 

100-4 

94-6 

94-5 

Telegraphs . 

0-6 

126-8 

118-6 

111-5 

106-8 

102-6 

94-7 

92-4 

Telephones . 

2-2 

119-3 

116-9 

105-7 

102-7 

99-9 

94-6 

94-8 

Transportation . 

12-4 

115-4 

108-1 

108-0 

104-8 

102-1 

97-1 

101-6 

Street  railways  and  cartage . 

2-3 

125-1 

119-6 

112-3 

104-4 

100-8 

98-7 

101-2 

Steam  railways . 

8-4 

112-1 

106-0 

105-1 

103-0 

98-5 

95-2 

100-2 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

1-7 

120-3 

104-7 

119-8 

114-8 

124-6 

105-8 

110-2 

Construction  and  Maintenance . 

12-8 

144-6 

112-0 

136-8 

121-3 

114-5 

95-6 

90-4 

Building . 

4-9 

134-7 

114-3 

118-3 

112-4 

104-3 

76-8 

74-4 

Highway . 

2-1 

144-3 

77-9 

142-5 

125-0 

95-4 

100-6 

61-0 

Railway . 

5-8 

154-2 

123-2 

144-1 

126-8 

128-3 

109-8 

113-2 

Services . 

2-1 

131-1 

121-6 

118-4 

105-4 

100-9 

97-2 

95-1 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

1-2 

131-9 

113-8 

114-7 

101-5 

101-0 

100-6 

98-5 

Professional . 

0-2 

122-5 

126-3 

118-5 

107-2 

100-2 

100-0 

96-3 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) . 

0-7 

132-5 

133-5 

123-6 

109-8 

100-9 

91-1 

89-8 

Trade . 

7-9 

126-0 

124-0 

113-7 

104-8 

96-7 

93-1 

91-8 

Retail . 

5-6 

130-8 

128-8 

116-3 

106-5 

95-6 

92-5 

89-5 

Wholesale . 

2-3 

115-4 

113-7 

108-3 

101-9 

98-9 

94-2 

96-4 

All  Industries . 

100-0 

122-4 

116-2 

113-8 

107-2 

102-2 

95-6 

96-4 

•The  "Relative  Weight"  column  shows  the  proportion  that  the  number  ol  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  is  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  all  industries  by  firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  review. 
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wood-using  factories.  Returns  were  compiled 
from  711  manufacturers  in  the  lumber  group 
having  61,394  employees,  compared  with 
54,971  at  the  beginning  of  May.  All  prov¬ 
inces  shared  in  the  upward  movement  on 
June  1,  the  greatest  advance  taking  place  in 
Ontario.  Rather  smaller  additions  to  staffs 
were  made  on  the  same  date  last  year,  when 
the  index  was  considerably  lower. 

Musical  instruments. — There  was  a  slightly 
unfavourable  movement  in  employment  in 
musical  instruments  factories,  42  of  which  re¬ 
duced  their  payrolls  from  3,003  persons  at 
the  beginning  of  May  to  2.964  on  June  1. 
Improvement  had  been  indicated  on  the  same 
date  last  summer,  but  employment  then  was 
at  a  lower  level.  Most  of  the  decrease  took 
place  in  Ontario. 

Plant  Products,  Edible. — Large  increases 
were  noted  in  this  group  at  the  beginning  of 
June,  when  1,089  persons  were  added  to  the 
forces  of  the  320  co-operating  manufacturers, 
who  had  28,692  employees.  Sugar  and  syrup, 
fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  biscuit  and  con¬ 
fectionery  establishments  reported  most  of 
the  improvement,  which,  occurred  mainly  in 
Quebec  and  Ontario.  The  increase  registered 
on  June  1,  1928,  was  somewhat  larger,  but 
the  situation  then  was  not  so  favourable  as 
cn  the  date  under  review. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products. — Further  import¬ 
ant  additions  to  staffs  were  indicated  in  this 
group,  chiefly  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  but 
also  in  printing  and  publishing.  This  increase 
brought  the  index  number  to  a  higher  point 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  record.  An 
aggregate  payroll  of  66,711  workers  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  520  establishments  whose  statis¬ 
tics  were  compiled,  which  had  employed  65,457 
in  the  preceding  month.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  advance  took  place  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 

Rubber  Products. — Thirty-seven  rubber  fac¬ 
tories  recorded  a  combined  working  force  of 
18,204  persons,  or  499  more  than  in  their 
last  return,  most  of  the  gain  being  in  Quebec. 
Employment  was  in  greater  volume  than  at 
the  ‘beginning  of  June  a  year  ago,  when  an 
increase  on  a  smaller  scale  was  noted. 

Textile  Products. — There  was  a  seasonal  re¬ 
duction  in  activity  in  textiles  on  the  date 
under  review,  chiefly  in  cotton  and  clothing 
factories  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Data  were 
received  from  564  firms  employing  83,160  per¬ 
sons,  as  against  84,195  in  the  preceding  month. 
This  contraction  involved  a  greater  number 
of  workers  than  that  indicated  on  June  1, 
1928,  when  the  index  was  slightly  below  its 
level  at  the  time  of  writing. 


Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors— Ac¬ 
tivity  in  this  group  showed  a  small  increase, 
according  to  142  employers  whose  staffs  rose 
from  15,854  in  the  preceding  month  to  15,966 
on  the  date  under  review.  Breweries  in  Que¬ 
bec  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  reported  this 
advance,  which  contrasted  with  the  decrease 
shown  on  the  same  date  last  year.  The  index 
number  then  was  several  points  lower. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. — Statements 
were  tabulated  from  110  plants  in  this  division 
with  7,798  persons  on  their  payrolls,  as  against 
7,913  in  the  preceding  month.  The  index 
number  was  higher  than  in  the  same  month 
in  any  of  the  years  since  1920. 

Clay ,  Glass  and  Stone  Products. — Further 
marked  improvement  was  shown  in  building 
material  plants,  138  of  which  reported  an  ag¬ 
gregate  working  force  of  13,116  persons,  or 
616  more  than  on  May  1.  The  index  was  at 
its  maximum  for  the  record  of  ten  years. 
Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
reported  the  bulk  of  the  increase,  in  whi-ch  all 
branches  of  the  industry  shared. 

Electric  Current— A  further  advance  on  a 
larger  scale  than  in  previous  years  was  shown 
in  electric  current  plants;  the  index  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  month  since  the 
series  was  commenced.  The  92  co-operating 
companies  increased  their  staffs  by  1,242  work¬ 
ers  to  15,999  at  the  bginnng  of  June.  Quebec 
recorded  the  greatest  gain,  but  the  tendency 
was  generally  upward. 

Electrical  Apparatus.— Heightened  activity 
was  shown  in  electrical  appliance  factories,  47 
of  which  enlarged  their  payrolls  'by  301  em¬ 
ployees  to  14,043  on  the  date  under  review. 
This  increase  brought  employment  to  a 
higher  level  than  in  any  other  period  of  the 
record.  Ontario  firms  registered  practically 
all  the  advance. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  there  was  a 
decrease  in  iron  and  steel  works,  mainly  in 
automobile  plants  where  activity  has  been  at 
an  exceptionally  high  level.  On  the  other 
hand,  railway  oar  shops  and  some  other 
groups  showed  improvement.  Returns  were 
tabulated  from  656  manufacturers  employing 
171,412  persons,  compared  with  176,739  on  May 
1.  Additions  to  staffs  were  noted  in  the 
Maritime  provinces,  but  elsewhere  the  tend¬ 
ency  was  downward,  particularly  in  Ontario. 
Improvement  was  registered  on  June  1,  1928, 
when  the  index  was,  however,  many  points 
lower. 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products. — Smelters  and 
refineries  and  manufacturers  of  zinc  and 
aluminum  products  reported  heightened  acti- 
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vity,  according  to  105  firms  employing  20,553 
persons,  compared  with  20,220  at  the  beginning 
of  May.  This  increase,  which  took  place 
chiefly  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia,  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  recorded  at  the  begining  of  June 
a  year  ago,  when  employment  was  in  con¬ 
siderably  smaller  volume. 

Mineral  Products. — Continued  seasonal  ad¬ 
vances  were  noted  generally  in  this  group,  in 

I  which,  they  were  of  practically  the  same  size 
as  those  indicated  on  June  1,  1928,  when  the 
index  number  was  many  points  lower.  An 
aggregate  payroll  of  13,158  persons  was  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  81  co-operating  firms,  who  had 
12,862  in  the  preceding  month. 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing  Industries. — 
The  production  of  roofing  materials  and  vari- 

Ious  other  articles  listed  under  this  heading 
showed  an  increase,  32  workers  having  been 
added  to  the  forces  of  the  73  manufacturer's 
whose  returns  were  tabulated,  and  who  em- 

I  ployed  4,489  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Logging 

Employment  in  logging  camps,  chiefly  owing 
to  river-driving  operations  in  Quebec,  showed 
an  advance  which  was  on  a  larger  scale 
than  on  the  same  date  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  index  number  then  was  rather 

I  lower.  Returns  were  received  from  207  firms 
employing  23,325  persons,  or  4,103  more  than 
on  May  1. 

Mining 

Coal  Mining. — Employment  in  the  western 
coal  fields  was  seasonally  slacker;  the  index 
was  practically  the  same  as  on  June  1,  1928, 
i  when  somewhat  greater  declines  had  been  re¬ 
corded.  Statements  were  compiled  from  77 
operators  with  25,454  employees,  or  548  less 
than  at  the  beginning  of  May. 

Metallic  Ores. — Considerable  improvement 
was  shown  in  metallic  ore  mines  in  Ontario 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces;  75  employers  en¬ 
larged  their  staffs  from  15,479  workers  on 

SMay  1  to  16,028  at  the  beginning  of  June. 

The  index  was  higher  than  in  any  other 
i  month  since  the  series  was  commenced. 

Smaller  gains  had  been  noted  on  June  1,  of 
I  last  year. 

Non-Metalic  Minerals,  (other  than  coal). 
— According  to  data  received  from  64  firms  in 
this  group,  they  employed  9,046  persons,  or 
30  less  than  in  the  preceding  month.  De¬ 
spite  this  minor  decrease,  the  index  numbers 
was  higher  than  on  June  1  in  earlier  years  of 
1  the  record. 

Transportation 

Street  Railways  and  Cartage.— A.  further  in¬ 
crease  in  employment  was  registered  in  local 


transportation  on  June  1,  when  131  companies 
added  1,164  employees  to  their  staffs,  bringing 
them  to  24,434  on  the  date  under  review.  This 
gain  was  larger  than  that  noted  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  1928,  when  the  index  was 
some  13  points  lower.  Improvement  was 
shown  in  all  provinces. 

Steam  Railways. — Continued  and  greater 
expansion  was  indicated  in  steam  railway  oper¬ 
ation,  in  which  the  106  co-operating  employers 
enlarged  their  staffs  from  83,276  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  to  88,085  on  June  1.  Ontario, 
Quebec  and  the  Prairie  Provinces  reported 
most  of  the  increase,  which  was  larger  than 
on  the  same  date  in  other  years  of  the  record 
while  the  index  was  also  at  its  maximum  for 
the  beginning  of  June  in  the  years  since  1920. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring. — There  were  pro¬ 
nounced  seasonal  losses  in  employment  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  but  the  trend  was  de¬ 
cidedly  upward  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  Sta¬ 
tistics  were  received  from  68  firms  with  17,263 
employees,  as  compared  with  15,033  in  the 
preceding  month.  Slightly  greater  gains  were 
noted  on  June  1,  1928,  when  the  index  was 
practically  the  same  as  on  the  date  under 
review. 

Communications 

Continued  improvement  was  indicated  on 
telephones  and  telegraphs;  186  companies  en¬ 
larged  their  staffs  from  28,413  persons  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  to  29,284  on  June  1.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  more  active  than  in  any  other 
month  for  which  data  are  available. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building. — The  volume  of  employment 
afforded  in  building  was  greater  than  in  the 
early  summer  of  other  years  of  the  record, 
which  goes  back  to  1920.  An  aggregate  staff 
of  50,897  was  reported  by  the  599  contractors 
furnishing  statistics,  who  had  43,193  workers 
on  May  1 ;  this  expansion  was  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  on  record.  Activity  increased  in  all 
provinces,  but  the  largest  gains  were  in  Quebec. 

Highway. — The  197  highway  and  road  con¬ 
tractors  furnishing  returns  had  22,329  persons 
in  their  employ,  or  10,098  more  than  at  the 
beginning  of  May*  This  improvement,  in 
which  all  provinces  shared,  was  more  exten¬ 
sive  and  the  level  of  employment  was  higher 
than  on  June  1  in  any  other  year  since  1920. 

Railway. — Continued  advances  were  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  track  departments  of  the  rail¬ 
ways;  resulting  in  a  greater  volume  of  em¬ 
ployment  than  at  the  beginning  of  June  in 
previous  years  for  which  data  are  available. 
The  working  forces  of  the  46  employers 
totalled  60,737  persons,  as  against  48,435  in 
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the  preceding  month.  The  most  noteworthy 
increases  were  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  al¬ 
though  there  was  marked  improvement  in 
all  provinces. 

Services 

Hotels  and  restaurants  showed  their  cus¬ 
tomary  seasonal  increase,  while  only  small 
changes  took  place  in  other  branches  of  this 
group.  Statements  were  compiled  from  213 
firms  employing  21,612  workers,  as  compared 
with  20,023  on  May  1.  The  index  was  higher 
than  on  June  1  in  any  other  year  of  the 
record. 


Trade 

Improvement  was  indicated  in  both  retail 
and  wholesale  trade;  677  establishments  re¬ 
ported  82,904  employees,  or  1,422  more  than 
in  their  last  monthly  return.  This  gain  was 
slightly  larger  than  that  noted  on  June  1  in 
any  other  year  since  1920,  in  all  of  which  the 
level  of  employment  was  lower. 

Index  numbers  of  employment  by  economic 
areas,  leading  cities  and  industries  are  given 
in  the  'accompanying  tables.  The  columns 
headed  “relative  weight”  show  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  employees  reported  in  the 
indicated  area  or  industry  is  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the 
date  under  review. 


Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  May,  1929 


Unemployment  as  used  in  the  fallowing  re¬ 
port  has  reference  to  involuntary  idleness, 
due  to  economic  causes.  Persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  other  than  their  own  trade,  or 
who  are  idle  because  oif  illness,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  unemployed'.  Unions  which  are 
involved  in  industrial  disputes  are  excluded 
from  these  tabulations.  As  the  number  of 
unions  making  returns  varies  from  month  to 
month,  with  consequent  variation  in  the  mem¬ 
bership  upon  which  the  percentage  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  based,  it  should  be  understood 
that  such  figures  have  reference  only  to  the 
organizations  reporting. 

The  local  trade  union  situation  at  the  close 
of  M,ay  continued  to  show  improvement,  the 
1,642  labour  organizations  from  which  reports 
were  tabulated  with  193,787  members  indi¬ 
cating  4-0  per  cent  of  unemployment  con¬ 
trasted  with  5-5  per  cent  in  April.  All  prov¬ 
inces  contributed  a  share  to  the  increase  in 
employment  recorded  over  April;  the  most 
substantial  increase  was  registered  from 
British  Columbia,  where  the  building  and  con¬ 
struction  trades  and  the  coal  mining  industry 
largely  accounted  for  the  better  conditions 
prevailing  in  that  province.  Quebec  and 
Nova  Scotia  unions  also  reported  moderate 
gains  in  activity,  while  the  changes  indicated 
from  the  remaining  provinces  were  slight.  In 
making  a  comparison  wifh  the  returns  for 
May  of  last  year,  when  3-7  per  cent  of  idle¬ 
ness  was  recorded,  the  Alberta  situation 
remained  unchanged,  while  the  improvement 
shown  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
unions  when  combined  was  almost  sufficient 
to  offset  the  declines  in  employment  reported 
from  Quebec  and  Manitoba.  The  changes, 
however,  were  not  particularly  noteworthy  in 
■any  one  province. 


A  separate  tabulation  is  made  each  month 
of  unemployment  in  the  largest  city  in  each 
province  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Edward 
Island.  During  May  employment  for  Halifax 
union  members  was  in  considerably  greater 
volume  than  in  April,  and  the  improvement 
registered  by  Montreal,  Regina  and  Van¬ 
couver  unions  was  also  outstanding.  Nominal 
gains  only  were  registered  from  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  unions.  From  Saint  John  the  same 
percentage  of  idle  members  was  reported  as 
in  April,  and  from  Edmonton  a  fractional 
percentage  decline  in  employment  only  was 
indicated.  Regina  unions  registered  the  most 
extensive  increases  in  employment  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  returns  for  May  of  last  year, 
While  from  Saint  John,  Vancouver  and 
Winnipeg  unions  gains  on  a  much  smaller 
scale  were  reported.  The  situation  for 
Edmonton,  Halifax,  Montreal  and  Toronto 
union  members,  however,  was  less  favourable 
than  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  chart  which 
illustrates  the  trend  of  unemployment  from 
January,  1923,  to  date.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  curve  during  May  extended  in  a 
downward  direction  from  that  of  April,  show¬ 
ing  that  employment  was  in  greater  volume 
during  the  month  under  review.  The  level 
at-  the  dose  of  May,  however,  showed  very 
slight  divergence  from  thiat  indicated  during 
the  same  month  in  1928. 

The  manufacturing  industries  reflected 
greater  activity  during  May  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  as  shown  by  the  returns 
received  from  a  total  of  475  unions,  covering 
a  membership  of  56,947  persons,  4-8  per  cent 
of  whom  were  idle  at  the  close  of  the  month 
contrasted  with  7-0  per  cent  in  April.  The 
impiovement  reported  over  April  was  attrib¬ 
utable  largely  to  expansion  in  the  woodworking 
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and  garment  trades,  while  .printing  tradesmen 
and  cigar  makers  reported  nominal  advances 
in  employment  only.  On  the  other  hand,  hat 
and  cap  makers  and  glass  workers  were  slacker 
than  in  April,  and  reductions  in  employment 
on  a  smaller  scale  were  reported  by  leather 
workers,  metal  polishers  and  bakers.  Among 
iron  and  steel,  textile  and  fur  workers,  and 
pulp  and  paper  makers  the  same  percentage 
of  idleness  was  reported  as  in  April.  The 
situation  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  as 
a  whole,  showed  little  change  from  May  of 
last  year  when  4-4  pe*r  cent  of  unemployment 
was  recorded,  the  increases  and  declines  in 
employment  reported  from  the  various  trades 
in  a  large  measure  offsetting  each  other. 


and  Alberta  coal  miners  were  somewhat  better 
employed  than  in  May  of  ladt  year,  and  in 
British  Columbia  a  fully  engaged  situation 
was  indicated  in  both  months  of  the  com¬ 
parison.  A  number  of  unions  continued  to 
report  some  part  time  employment. 

Building  and  construction  tradesmen  were 
busier  during  May  than  in  the  preceding 
month,  the  205  unions  from  which  reports 
were  received  with  30,680  members  showing 
8-2  per  cent  of  inactivity  compared  with  11-3 
per  cent  in  April.  Hod  carriers  and  building 
labourers,  who  formed  but  a  small  percentage 
of  the  entire  group  membership  reporting 
showed,  the  largest  percentage  gain,  but  the 
advance  indicated  by  bricklayers,  masons  and 


PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  REPORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


Oigarmakers  registered  important  gains  in 
employment  over  May  a  year  ago,  and  among 
textile,  leather,  wood  and  iron  and  steel 
workers,  hat  and  cap  makers,  and  printing 
tradesmen  somewhat  heightened  activity  was 
recorded.  Glass  and  garment  workers,  gen- 
3  eral  labourers,  bakers,  pulp  and  paper  makers, 
and  metal  polishers  all  participated  in  the 
t  reductions  in  employment,  which  but  slightly 
more  than  offset  the  gains  reported  in  the 
o  other  trades. 

From  unions  of  coal  miners  42  reports  were 
received  during  May,  combining  a  member- 
;  ship  of  16,015  persons,  and  of  these  921  or  a 
q  percentage  of  5-8  were  idle  on  the  last  day 

3  of  the  month,  compared  with  8-4  per  cent  in 
April  and  with  7-0  in  May  a  year  ago. 
British  Columbia  unions  indicated  recovery 
during  May  from  the  slackness  shown  in  April, 
while  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta  conditions 
were  slightly  improved.  Both  Nova  Scotia 


plasterers  and  carpenters  and  joiners,  though 
smaller  when  viewed  from  a  percentage  basis, 
still  involved  the  greatest  number  of  workers. 
In  addition,  nominal  gains  were  recorded  by 
bridge  and  stuctural  iron  workers,  granite  and 
stonecutters,  painters,  decorators  and  paper- 
hangers  and  electrical  workers.  Tile  layers, 
lathers  and  roofers  were  considerably  slacker 
than  in  April,  while  among  plumbers  and 
steamfitters  the  unemployment  increase  was 
fractional  only.  The  same  situation  prevailed 
in  the  building  trades  as  a  whole  during  May 
as  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year, 
though  fluctuations  occurred  in  the  various 
trades.  In  this  comparison  bridge  and 
structural  iron  workers,  carpenters  and  joiners, 
electrical  workers,  granite  and  stonecutters, 
and  painters,  decorators  and  paperhangers 
reported  a  more  favourable  employment  trend 
during  the  month  under  review,  which  was 
offset  by  the  curtailment  evident  among  brick- 


TABLE  I— PERCENTAGES  OP  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES 
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layers,  masons  ami  plasterers,  hod  carriers  and 
building  labourers,  tile  layers,  lathers  and 
roofers,  and  plumbers  and  steamfitters. 

The  transportation  industries  registered 
slight  improvement  only  in  conditions  during 
May  when  compared  with  April,  as  indicated 
by  the  reports  received  from  6S3  unions  com¬ 
prising  a  membership  of  63,989  persons.  Of 
these  2-1  per  cent  were  without  work  on  the 
last  day  of  May  contrasted  with  an  unem¬ 
ployment  percentage  of  2-6  in  April.  The 
employment  tendency  among  navigation 
workers  was  slightly  upward  from  that  of 
April,  and  steam  railway  employees  also  were 
accorded  a  greater  volume  of  work.  On  the 
contrary,  the  situation  for  teamsters  and 
chauffeurs  was  slightly  adverse  while  among 


TABLE  II.— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


Month 

N.S.  and  Pr. 

Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Canada. 

Average  1919 . 

3-1 

20 

3-4 

2-7 

21 

3-2 

2-0 

7-9 

3  4 

Average  1920 . 

1-8 

2-0 

7-2 

3-4 

3-1 

3-2 

2-8 

11-2 

4  9 

Average  1921 . 

11-3 

8-5 

16-6 

9-7 

8-5 

7-8 

7-8 

23-5 

12  7 

Average  1922 . 

7-1 

4-3 

8-6 

50 

8-9 

5-4 

6-1 

12-4 

7-1 

Average  1923 . 

3-0 

2-0 

6-7 

3-7 

5-8 

3-0 

6-0 

5-8 

4  9 

Average  1924 . 

51 

40 

10-9 

61 

6-5 

4-3 

5-4 

5-8 

7-2 

Average  1925 . 

50 

3-6 

10-9 

5-5 

5-1 

3-3 

8-4 

5-7 

7-0 

Average  1926 . 

7-8 

2-1 

6-8 

4-2 

3-6 

3-0 

4-9 

5-5 

5  1 

Average  1927 . 

3-7- 

1-9 

6-8 

41 

4-4 

3-2 

4-1 

5-5 

4  9 

Average  1928 . 

4-0 

1-2 

6-1 

3-5 

4-2 

3-0 

4-2 

51 

4  5 

May, 

1919 . 

4-7 

3-4 

5-3 

2-6 

1-5 

2-9 

1-4 

4-9 

3  6 

May, 

1920 . 

■4 

•5 

4-0 

1-7 

2-6 

1-3 

1-5 

5-6 

2  4 

May, 

1921 . 

12-9 

6-2 

26-5 

91 

10-4 

9-4 

12-0 

21-7 

15  5 

May, 

1922 . 

12-1 

3-1 

16-4 

3-9 

7-1 

6-4 

5-9 

10-9 

8-7 

Mav, 

1923 . 

1-3 

1-0 

9-1 

1-5 

5-4 

2-0 

7-6 

2-4 

4  5 

May, 

1924 . 

1-6 

3-2 

13-7 

5-8 

6-1 

1-6 

4-7 

.3-6 

7  3 

May, 

1925 . 

3-9 

3-2 

11-7 

3-5 

5-8 

4-6 

16-4 

3-4 

7-0 

May, 

1926 . 

4-1 

2-6 

100 

2-8 

1-8 

2-3 

7-2 

3-0 

4  9 

Jan., 

1927 . 

3-0 

3-4 

7-8 

6-8 

6-3 

6-1 

4-0 

6-9 

6  4 

Feb., 

1927 . 

3-8 

2-3 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

5-3 

4-2 

7-4 

6  5 

Mar., 

1927 . 

13-1 

1-6 

6-5 

4-9 

5-6 

41 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

April, 

1927 . 

5-5 

2-7 

9-3 

4-0 

6-2 

5-1 

7-2 

3-6 

6  0 

May, 

1927 . 

5-8 

1-9 

8-8 

3-1 

3-7 

1-7 

6-5 

3-9 

5-2 

June, 

1927 . 

1-8 

2-3 

4-0 

31 

2-6 

11 

4-6 

2-7 

3-2 

July, 

1927 . 

1-2 

2-3 

5-2 

2-7 

2-3 

1-5 

1-8 

4-0 

3  3 

Aug., 

1927 . 

1-5 

1-2 

5-4 

3-1 

2-3 

•9 

3-5 

4-7 

3-7 

Sept., 

1927 . 

1-4 

1-1 

4-8 

2-2 

2-4 

21 

1-4 

4-1 

3  1 

Oct., 

1927 . 

11 

•9 

5-6 

3-2 

4-2 

1-8 

4-4 

4-9 

3  9 

Nov., 

1927 . 

2-5 

1-7 

7-8 

3-5 

51 

3-4 

4-6 

8-0 

5  2 

Dec., 

1927 . 

4-3 

1-5 

9-3 

51 

5-4 

5-6 

3-7 

10  5 

6  6 

Jan., 

1928 . 

5-5 

1-5 

7-9 

7-0 

6-3 

50 

4-4 

9-1 

6-8 

Feb., 

1928 . 

9-0 

1-7 

9-1 

5-6 

7-3 

6-0 

4-4 

8-0 

7  0 

Mar., 

1928 . 

10-9 

2-3 

7-0 

5-8 

7-5 

7-5 

5-5 

5-0 

6  5 

April, 

1928 . 

7-4 

1-8 

6-2 

4-1 

5-2 

4-2 

6-8 

3-3 

5-2 

May, 

1928 . 

5-6 

1-5 

4-8 

2-7 

2-9 

30 

4-3 

3-0 

3-7 

June, 

1928 . 

•5 

•8 

5-6 

2-4 

2-1 

1-1 

3-3 

3-6 

3-2 

July, 

1928 . 

1-5 

•7 

2-6 

2-6 

1-8 

•6 

4-5 

2-8 

2-5 

Aug., 

1928 . 

1-6 

•  7 

4-0 

1-9 

1-4 

•8 

1-2 

2-8 

2  4 

Sept.,. 

1928 . 

•9 

•5 

3-5 

1-2 

1-2 

•6 

4-2 

3-3 

2  2 

Oct. 

1928 . 

1-1 

10 

5-7 

1-8 

1-7 

1-5 

1-4 

5-8 

3-1 

Nov., 

1928 . 

1-1 

11 

6-3 

2-8 

5-4 

1-4 

2-9 

7-8 

4  2 

Dec., 

1928 . 

3-9 

•9 

0-7 

40 

8-1 

4-4 

6-9 

6-9 

6  6 

Jan., 

1929 . 

3-0 

1-7 

7-9 

51 

10-7 

7-1 

5-2 

8-0 

6-3 

Feb., 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-8 

9-0 

5-3 

9-6 

7-0 

5-4 

7-3 

6-8 

March 

1929 . 

6-2 

1-4 

7-9 

4-5 

9-2 

7-3 

4-9 

4-8 

8  0 

April, 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-3 

9-3 

3-0 

3-9 

3-9 

5-3 

6-0 

5  5 

May, 

1929 . 

3-9 

•5 

6-8 

2-6 

3-7 

2-9 

4-3 

2-3 

4  0 

street  and  electric  railway  employees  practi¬ 
cally  no  change  was  shown.  A  minor  decline 
in  activity  was  registered  in  the  transportation 
group  as  a  whole  over  May  of  last  year  when 
US  per  cent  of  the  members  reported  were 
idle,  the  reductions  being  confined  entirely 
to  the  steam  railway  division.  Navigation 
workers,  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  and  street 
and  electric  railway  employees  on  the  other 
hand  were  afforded  a  slightly  greater  volume 
of  employment.  The  changes  throughout, 
however,  were  small. 

Owing  to  the  casual  nature  of  their  work 
reports  from  longshoremen  are  tabulated 
separately  each  month.  During  May  14 
association  of  longshore  workers  made  returns 
to  the  Department,  including  a  membership 
of  7,121  persons,  15-1  per  cent  of  whom  were 
idle  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Employment 
was  on  a  larger  scale  during  May  for  these 
workers  than  in  either  the  previous  month 
when  22  -9  per  cent  of  idleness  was  registered 
or  in  May  of  last  year  when  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  percentage  stood  at  19-4. 

Slight  variation  only  was  indicated  in  the 
situation  among  retail  clerks  during  May, 
both  when  compared  with  the  returns  for  the 
preceding  month  or  for  May  o.f  last  year,  the 
8  unions  from  which  returns  were  tabulated 
with  1,548  members  showing  0-6  per  cent  of 
inactivity,  compared  with  percentages  of  0-9 
and  0-7  in  April,  and  in  May,  1928,  respec¬ 
tively. 

At  the  close  of  May  reports  were  received 
from  67  unions  of  civic  employees,  embracing 
a  membership  of  7,090  persons,  0-7  per  cent 
of  whom  were  without  employment  contrasted 
with  0-8  per  cent  of  idleness  in  April  and  0-2 
per  cent  in  May  a  year  ago. 

Some  slight  falling  off  in  available  employ¬ 
ment  was  manifest  in  the  miscellaneous  group 
of  trades  during  May,  as  indicated  by  the 
returns  tabulated  from  106  unions  with  an 
aggregate  membership  of  5,097  persons.  Of 
these  232  were  unemployed  on  the  last  day 
of  the  month,  a  percentage  of  4-6  compared 
with  3-9  per  cent  in  April.  Hotel  and 
restaurant  employees  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  unfavourable  situation  reported  while 
theatre  and  stage  employees,  barbers  and 
stationary  engineers  and  firemen  registered 
slight  improvement.  The  same  percentage  of 
idleness  was  indicated  in  the  miscellaneous 
group  of  trades,  as  a  whole,  during  the  month 
under  review  as  in  May  last  year,  namely 
4-6,  but  changes  in  the  employment  volume 
were  shown  in  the  different  groups.  As  in 
the  previous  comparison,  hotel  and  restaurant 
employees  were  slacker  than  in  May  of  last 
year,  and  among  barbers  and  office  workers 
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nominal  contractions  in  employment  were 
reported.  A  higher  level  of  employment  was 
maintained,  however,  by  stationary  engineers 
and  firemen',  and  b'aibers. 

The  three  unions  of  fishermen  from  which 
reports  were  tabulated  at  the  close  of  May, 
covering  a  membership  of  848  persons  indi¬ 
cated  3-7  per  cent  of  unemployment  as  com¬ 
pared  with  percentages  of  2-6  in  April  and 
1-1  in  May,  1928. 

Lumber  workers  and  loggers  reported  a 
fully  engaged  situation  in  May  compared  with 


18-3  per  cent  of  inactivity  in  April  and  9-5 
per  cent  at  the  close  of  May,,  1928. 

Table  II  shows  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  an  average  unem¬ 
ployed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  inclusive, 
and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  by 
provinces  for  May  of  each  year  from  1919  to 
1926  inclusive,  and  for  each  month  from  Jan¬ 
uary,  1927,  to  date.  Table  I  summarizes  the 
returns  in  the  various  groups  of  industries  for 
the  same  months  as  in  Table  I. 


Employment  Office  Reports  for  May,  1929 


During  the  month  of  Miay,  1929,  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showed  a  fractional  per¬ 
centage  decline  in  the  average  daily  place¬ 
ments  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  while  a  reduction  of  slightly  over  6 
per  cent  was  indicated  in  comparison  with 
the  average  daily  placements  effected  in  May 
a  year  ago.  Farming  registered  substantial 
declines  from  the  previous  month,  and  in  all 
other  industrial  groups  the  situation  showed 
improvement.  Noteworthy  reductions  oc¬ 
curred  in  farming  also,  when  compared  with 
the  reports  for  May  of  last  year,  followed  by 
minor  contractions  in  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  services  and  mining,  while  in  the 
remaining  groups  moderate  gains  were 
recorded. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend 
of  employment  from  January,  1927,  to  date, 
as  represented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  offered 
and  of  placements  effected  for  each  100  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  registered  at  the  offices 
of  the  Service  throughout  Canada,  computa¬ 
tions  being  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  'curve  of  vacancies  and  of  place¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  applications  declined 
slightly  throughout  the  month,  and  in  each 
instance  was  somewhat  lower  than  that  shown 
in  Miay  of  last  year.  The  ratio  of  vacancies 
to  each  100  applications  was  85.9  and  83.9 
during  the  first  and  second  half  of  May  re¬ 
spectively,  contrasted  with  ratios  of  88.0  and 
87.6  during  the  same  periods  of  1928.  The 
ratio  of  placements  to  each  100  applications 
during  (the  period  under  review  were  78.9 
and  78.0  as  compared  with  80.9  and  81.3 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  throughout  Canada  during  May,  1929, 
was  1,646  as  compared  with  a  daily  average 
of  1,662  in  the  preceding  month  and  with 
1,759  in  May,  1928. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for  em¬ 
ployment  received  daily  by  the  offices  during 


the  month  under  review  was  1,938  in  compari¬ 
son  with  1,941  in  April,  and  with  2,003  in 
May  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  •  of  the  Service  during 
May,  1920,  was  1,521,  of  which  955  were  in 
regular  employment  and  566  in  work  of  one 
week’s  duration  or  less  as  compared  with  a 
total  daily  average  of  1,525  in  the  previous 
month.  Placements  during  May .  of  last  year 
averaged  1,625,  consisting  of  1,006  placements 
in  regular  and  619  in  casual  employment. 

During  the  month  of  May,  1920,  the  offices 
of  the  Service  referred  40,922  persons  to 
vacancies  and  effected  a  total  of  39,542  place¬ 
ments.  Of  these  the  placements  in  regular 
employment  were  24,838,  of  which  20,331  were 
for  men  and  4*507  for  women,  while  the  place¬ 
ments  in  casual  work  numbered  14,704.  The 
number  of  vacancies  reported  by  employers 
was  29,278  for  men  and  13,515  for  women, 
a  total  of  42,793,  while  applications  for  work 
numbered  50,395,  of  which  36,674  were  from 
men  and  13,721  from  women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  offices  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada: — 


Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1919  (10  months) . 

268,001 

37,904 

305,905 

1920 . 

366,547 

79,265 

445,812 

1921 . 

280,518 

75,238 

355,756 

1922 . 

297,827 

95,695 

393,522 

1923 . 

347,165 

115,387 

462,552 

1924 . 

247,425 

118,707 

366,132 

1925 . 

306,804 

106,021 

412,825 

1926 . 

300,226 

109,929 

410,155 

1927 . 

302,723 

112,046 

414,769 

1928 . 

334,604 

135,724 

470,328 

1929  (5  months) . 

91,825 

53,863 

145,688 

Nova  Scotia 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
by  orders  received  at  employment  offices  in 
Nova  Scotia  during  May  were  nearly  30  per 
cent  better  than  in  the  preceding  month,  but 
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nearly  5  per  cent  less  favourable  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  were  over  48  per  cent  in  excess  of  April, 
buit  showed  no  change  when  compared  with 
May,  192S.  There  was  a  substantial  gain  in 
placements  in  building  construction  over  May 
of  last  year,  but  this  increase  was  offset  by 
minor  declines  in  all  other  groups.  Indus¬ 
trial  division  in  which  most  of  the  placements 
were  effected  during  the  month  were:  manu¬ 
facturing,  67;  logging,  39;  farming,  25;  trans¬ 
portation,  27 ;  construction  and  maintenance, 
216;  trade,  83;  and  sendees,  524,  of  which  326 
were  of  household  workers.  During  the 
month  267  men  and  57  women  were  placed 
in  regular  employment. 


New  Brunswick 

There  was  an  increase  of  nearly  17  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  positions  offered  by  New 
Brunswick  employment  offices  during  May 
When  compared  with  the  preceding  month, 
but  a  decline  of  almost  3  per  cent  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Placements  also  were  nearly  20  per  cent  in 
excess  of  April,  but  almost  3  per  cent  less 
than  during  May,  1928.  Placements  in  the 
manufacturing  industries  showed  the  largest 
increase  over  May  last  year,  and  construction 
and  maintenance  the  largest  reduction.  The 
changes,  however,  in  all  groups  were  small. 
Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the 
placements  were  effected  during  the  month 


were :  manufacturing,  61 ;  logging,  34 ;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  170;  trade,  24; 
and  services,  745,  of  which  542  were  of  house¬ 
hold  workers.  Regular  employment  was  found 
for  255  men  and  79  women. 

Quebec 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  by- 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  were  nearly  14  per  cent 
better  than  in  tire  preceding  month  and  were 
on  the  same  level  as  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  There  was  a  gain  of  over 
27  per  cent  in  placements  when  compared 
with  April,  and  of  nearly  9  per  cent  in  com¬ 
parison  with  May,  1928.  Placements  in  farm¬ 


ing,  transportation,  services  and  trade  were 
higher  thap  in  May  last  year  and  more  than 
offset  the  declines  in  manufacturing,  logging, 
and  construction  and  maintenance.  Industrial 
groups  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  were:  manufactur¬ 
ing,  151;  logging,  302;  farming,  133;  trans¬ 
portation,  123;  construction  and  maintenance, 
726;  trade,  190;  and  services,  934,  of  which 
490  were  household  workers.  There  were 
1,891  men  and  595  women  placed  in  regular 
employment  during  the  month. 

Ontario 

During  the  month  of  May  positions  offered 
through  employment  offices  in  Ontario  showed 


POSITIONS  OFFERED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  FOR  EACH  ONE  HUNDRED 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 

Applications -  Vacancies -  Placements  o — o — o — o — o — o 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY,  1929 


Offices 

Vacancies 

Applicants 

Regular 

Place¬ 

ments 

same 

period 

1928 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
at  end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

t° 

vacancies 

Placed 

Un¬ 
placed 
at  end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

Nova  Scotia . 

1,031 

130 

1,059 

1,039 

324 

677 

636 

274 

Halifax . 

614 

65 

554 

505 

63 

441 

406 

38 

New  Glasgow . 

173 

48 

174 

205 

126 

44 

126 

106 

Sydney . 

244 

17 

331 

329 

135 

192 

104 

130 

New  Brunswick . 

1,073 

37 

1,008 

1,071 

334 

737 

401 

374 

Chatham . 

81 

12 

82 

82 

40 

42 

106 

36 

Moncton . 

393 

24 

364 

393 

122 

271 

52 

132 

St.  John . 

599 

1 

622 

596 

172 

424 

243 

206 

Quebec . 

2,827 

380 

4,584 

2,980 

2,486 

74 

1,139 

2,314 

Hull . 

149 

7 

477 

354 

354 

0 

60 

314 

Montreal . 

2,009 

289 

2,922 

1,791 

1,573 

29 

753 

1,527 

Quebec . 

275 

15 

530 

309 

259 

21 

160 

222 

Sherbrooke . 

173 

29 

340 

207 

134 

16 

104 

95 

Three  Rivers . 

221 

.  40 

315 

319 

166 

8 

62 

156 

Ontario . 

19,204 

2,384 

21,087 

17,852 

10,844 

6,397 

5,192 

10,103 

Belleville . 

203 

0 

176 

162 

78 

84 

79 

86 

Brantford . 

584 

100 

526 

505 

212 

280 

85 

196 

Chatham . 

317 

8 

367 

347 

271 

76 

57 

246 

Cobalt . 

188 

2 

133 

104 

101 

4 

38 

171 

Fort  William . 

452 

0 

470 

453 

359 

94 

122 

313 

Guelph . 

253 

93 

327 

245 

156 

77 

109 

142 

Hamilton . 

1,806 

9 

2,394 

1,813 

826 

987 

831 

544 

Kingston . 

571 

113 

547 

532 

259 

274 

86 

251 

Kitchener . 

281 

38 

516 

360 

175 

109 

190 

210 

London . 

627 

99 

625 

589 

339 

232 

180 

320 

Niagara  Falls . 

363 

51 

452 

311 

137 

152 

185 

97 

North  Bay . 

701 

4 

731 

731 

667 

64 

0 

395 

Os  haw  a . 

737 

0 

733 

714 

397 

317 

60 

611 

Ottawa . 

1,234 

300 

971 

1,068 

658 

326 

372 

557 

Pembroke . 

376 

33 

342 

342 

•304 

38 

11 

203 

Peterborough . 

274 

48 

229 

259 

191 

31 

39 

120 

Port  Arthur . 

943 

0 

909 

903 

768 

135 

115 

1,107 

St.  Catharines . 

678 

61 

724 

625 

342 

283 

180 

257 

St.  Thomas . 

291 

20 

286 

284 

170 

114 

16 

124 

Sarnia . 

329 

1 

316 

323 

189 

134 

80 

87 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

373 

68 

541 

260 

148 

103 

152 

252 

Sudbury . 

701 

38 

720 

688 

654 

34 

2 

851 

Timmins . 

254 

36 

291 

239 

212 

26 

49 

231 

Toronto . 

5,820 

1,232 

7,403 

5,113 

2,713 

2,059 

1,985 

2,272 

Windsor . 

908 

30 

958 

882 

518 

364 

169 

460 

Manitoba . 

4,308 

179 

5,415 

4,343 

1,941 

2,295 

1,616 

2,230 

Brandon . 

525 

34 

503 

473 

427 

46 

20 

248 

Dauphin . 

143 

6 

217 

110 

68 

42 

90 

54 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

62 

12 

52 

52 

50 

2 

0 

62 

Winnipeg . 

3,578 

127 

4,643 

3,708 

1,396 

2,205 

1,506 

1,866 

Saskatchewan . 

4,994 

435 

4,911 

4,492 

3,047 

1,426 

668 

3,670 

Estevan . 

135 

3 

130 

107 

87 

20 

19 

98 

Melfort . 

141 

0 

141 

141 

141 

0 

0 

96 

Moose  Jaw . 

1,607 

250 

1,473 

1,420 

1,153 

248 

178 

888 

North  Battleford . 

251 

12 

159 

159 

91 

68 

0 

119 

Prince  Albert . 

429 

21 

393 

370 

214 

156 

23 

336 

Regina . 

1,234 

118 

1,497 

1,215 

788 

427 

371 

736 

Saskatoon . 

663 

4 

654 

635 

348 

287 

64 

941 

Swift  Current . 

169 

11 

132 

132 

75 

57 

0 

196 

Weyburn . 

143 

8 

128 

126 

86 

40 

5 

129 

Y  orkton . 

222 

8 

204 

187 

64 

123 

8 

131 

Alberta . 

4,440 

400 

4,994 

4,296 

3,239 

1,050 

883 

4,604 

Calgary . 

1,613 

79 

1,768 

1,429 

1,046 

383 

226 

1,717 

Drumheller . 

292 

0 

403 

279 

199 

80 

65 

255 

Edmonton . 

1.748 

74 

1,947 

1,783 

1,399 

377 

487 

1,849 

Lethbridge . 

404 

300 

471 

423 

314 

109 

84 

318 

Medicine  Hat. . . . 

383 

7 

405 

382 

281 

101 

21 

465 

British  Columbia.  .. 

4,850 

277 

6,077 

4,849 

2,623 

2,048 

1,901 

2,568 

Cranbrook . 

213 

19 

208 

190 

188 

2 

45 

190 

Kamloops . 

190 

40 

345 

155 

111 

16 

117 

97 

Nanaimo . 

114 

1 

90 

58 

21 

37 

95 

35 

Nelson . 

227 

9 

219 

214 

192 

22 

0 

198 

New  Westminster . 

140 

2 

222 

139 

70 

69 

137 

53 

Penticton . 

119 

8 

142 

115 

57 

47 

49 

57 

Prince  George . 

198 

6 

175 

175 

175 

0 

0 

87 

Prince  Rupert . 

79 

5 

109 

78 

59 

19 

52 

59 

Revelstoke . 

78 

6 

149 

52 

52 

0 

17 

18 

Vancouver. . . . 

2. 318 

152 

3,807 

2,544 

1,364 

1,045 

1,145 

1,485 

Vernon . 

42 

1 

61 

36 

31 

5 

25 

46 

Victoria . 

1,138 

28 

1,150 

1,093 

303 

786 

219 

243 

All  Offices . 

42.783 

4,282 

50,385 

40,922 

24,838 

14,704 

12,436 

26,137* 

Men . 

29,278 

1,343 

36,674 

29,062 

20,331 

8,330 

9,618 

21,838 

Women . 

13,515 

2,939 

13,721 

11,860 

4,507 

6,374 

2,818 

4,299 

*25  Placements  effected  by  an  office  since  closed. 
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an  increase  of  nearly  14  per  cent  over  the 
preceding  month,  and  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
month  (last  year.  There  was  a  gain  of  over 
14  per  cent  in  placements  when  compared 

iwiith  April,  and  of  over  3  per  cent  in  com¬ 
parison  with  May,  1928.  Manufacturing,  log¬ 
ging,  transportat ion ,  services  and  trade  showed 
gains  in  placements  over  May  last  year,  but 
there  were  fewer  placements  in  farming  and 
construction  and  maintenance.  Placements  by 
industrial  groups  included:  manufacturing, 
2,603;  logging,  1 .297 ;  farming,  916;  mining, 
152;  transportation ,  60S;  construction  and 
'maintenance.  4,176 ;  trade,  779 ;  and  services, 
6,485,  of  which  3,331  were  of  household 
workers.  During  the  month  S.903  men  and 
1.851  women  were  placed  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment. 

Manitoba 

Employment  offices  in  Manitoba  were  noti¬ 
fied  of  nearly  14  per  cent  less  vacancies  dur¬ 
ing  May  than  in  the  preceding  month  and  of 
over  17  per  cent  less  than  in  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  last  year.  Placements  were  nearly 
20  per  cent  less  than  in  April  and  21  per  cent 
less  than  in  May,  1928.  Logging  and  mining 
placements  were  slightly  higher  than  in  May 
last,  year,  but  all  other  groups  showed  de¬ 
clines,  the  most  noteworthy  being  in  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  and  services.  In¬ 
dustrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the  place¬ 
ments  were  effected  during  the  month  were: 
manufacturing,  141;  logging,  84;  farming,  672; 
construction  and  maintenance,  490;  trade, 
213  and  services,  2.557,  of  which  1,940  were 
household  workers.  Placements  in  regular 
employment  numbered  12179  of  men  and  662 
of  women. 

Saskatchewan 

The  demand  for  workers  as  indicated  by 
orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  during  May  was  over  17  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  over 
10  per  cent  below  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  There  was  a  decline  of  over  18 
per  cent  in  placements  when  compared  with 
April  and  of  nearly  13  per  cent  in  compari¬ 
son  with  May,  1928.  All  industrial  divisions 
except  mining  and  transportation  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  decline  in  placements  from  May 
last  year,  the  reduction  in  farming  being  the 
most  noteworthy.  Placements  by  industrial 
divisions  included:  manufacturing,  172;  log¬ 
ging,  40;  farming,  1.269;  transportation,  127; 
construction  and  maintenance,  1,116;  trade, 
136;  and  services,  1,576,  of  which  839  were  of 
household  workers.  There  were  2,495  men 
and  552  women  placed  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  during  the  month. 


Alberta 

During  May  orders  received  at  employ¬ 
ment  offices  in  Alberta  called  for  nearly  17 
per  cenit  leas  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
month  and  nearly  31  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  There  was 
a  decline  also  in  placements  of  nearly  8  per 
cent  when  compared  with  April,  and  of  30  per 
cent  in  comparison  with  May,  1928.  All  in¬ 
dustrial  divisions  except  mining,  construction 
and  maintenance  and  trade  showed  declines  in 
placements  from  May  of  last  year,  those  in 
farming  being  the  most  noteworthy.  Industrial 
divisions  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  were:  manufactur¬ 
ing,  375;  logging,  50;  farming,  1,440;  mining, 
93;  transportation,  93  ;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  842;  trade,  102: ;  and  services,  1,219, 
of  which  743  were  of  household  workers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  2,814  men  and  425  women 
were  placed  in  regular  employment. 

British  Columbia 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in 
British  Columbia  during  May  called  for  over 
19  per  cent  more  workers  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  month  and  nearly  7  per  cent  more  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
There  was  an  increase  of  nearly  15  per  cent 
in  placements  when  compared  with  April  and 
of  nearly  5  per  cent  in  comparison  with  May, 
1928.  Manufacturing,  logging,  transportation 
and  services  showed  gains  in  placements  over 
May  of  last  year,  buit  these  increases  were 
offset  in  part  by  reduced  placements  in  farm¬ 
ing,  miming  and  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance.  Placements  by  industrial  divisions  in¬ 
cluded  :  manufacturing..  951 ;  logging,  464 ; 
farming,  310;  mining,  147;  transportation, 
273;  construction  and  maintenance,  1,065; 
trade,  130;  and  services,  1,321;  of  which  618 
were  of  household  workers.  There  were  2,337 
men  and  286  women  placed  in  regular  em¬ 
ployment. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  May,  1929,  the  offices 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
effected  24,838  placements  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  of  which  121,478  were  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employment  found  was  outside  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  offices  at  which 
they  were  registered.  Of  the  latter,  1,684  were 
granted1  the  Employment  Service  reduced 
transportation  rate,  1,198  proceeding  to  centres 
within  the  same  province  as  the  despatching 
office  and  486  to  other  provinces.  The  re¬ 
duced  transportation  rate  which  is  2.7  cents 
per  mile  with  a  minimum  fare  of  $4,  is 
granted  by  the  railway  companies  to  bona 
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fide  applicants  at  tlie  Employment  Service 
who  may  desire  to  travel  to  distant  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  no  workers  are  available 
locally. 

The  movement  of  labour  both  within  and 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  during  May 
was  of  bushimen  numbering  142  and  of  these 
27  travelled  to  employment  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  1 15  to  points  outside.  Provincialy 
25  were  conveyed  at  the  special  rate  from 
Montreal  and  2  from  Quebec  city  to  centres 
within  their  respective  zones.  The  interpro- 
vinoial  transfers  were  from  Hull  from  which 
centre  90  busihmen  journeyed  to  Pembroke 
and  surrounding  districts  and  25  to  Cobalt. 

Transfers  at  the  reduced  rate  effected  by 
Ontario  offices  during  May  totalled  339,  of 
which  295  were  to  various  centres  within  the 
Province  and  44  to  employment  in  Gther 
provinces.  Among  the  workers  who  profited 
by  the  reduced  rate  provincially  were  60  bush 
workers,  5  cooks,  5  gravel  pit  workers,  4  high¬ 
way  construction  labourers,  one  millwright, 
one  farm  hand  and  10  survey  workers  who 
received  their  certificates  at  Port  Arthur  for 
points  within  its  own  zone.  From  the  same 
centre  5  carpenters  went  to  employment  at 
Kingston.  Included  in  the  transfers  from 
Sudbury  were  3  rock  men  going  to  Saullt  Ste. 
MJarie,  one  farm  hand  to  Brantford  and  68 
budhmen,  4  mill!  hands,  one  engineer  and  6 
labourers  within  the  Sudbury  zone,  while 
from  Pembroke  3  line  men,  3  rod  men,  one 
foreman  and  2  axe  men  were  bound  for  Fort 
William,  3  building  construction  workers  and 
4  lumber  workers  for  Sudbury,  one  fireman, 
one  cook,  one  cookee  and  3  lumber  workers 
for  Saullt  Ste.  Miarie  and  5  teamsters  and  one 
highway  construction  labourer  for  Belleville. 
The  Cobalt  office  issued  certificates  to  5 
miners  travelling  to  Port  Arthur  and  to  7 
burinmen  and  7  miners  proceeding  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Cobalt  zone.  The  Cobalt  zone 
was  also  the  destination  of  16  pulp  cutters 
sent  from  North  Bay.  For  lagging  opera¬ 
tions  within  its  own  zone,  Fort  William  de¬ 
spatched  46  workers,  while  from  Toronto  5 
bushmen  journeyed  to  Peterboro,  2  foremen 
to  Port  Arthur,  one  station  man  to  Kingston, 
one  sawyer  to  North  Bay  and  one  mill  hand 
to  Sudbury.  The  remaining  2  provincial  cer¬ 
tificates  were  issued  at  Timmins  to  hoistmen 
for  employment  within  its  own  zone.  The 
movement  outside  the  province  was  largely 
toward  the  Winnipeg  zone,  21  building  con¬ 
struction  workers  and  one  railway  clerk  travel¬ 
ling  from  Pembroke,  11  miners  from  Sudbury 
and  one  dhemdst  from  Fort  William.  Pem¬ 
broke  in  addition  granted  certificates  to  7 
bridge  builders,  6  of  whom  were  carried  at 
the  special  rate  to  Three  Rivers  and  one  to 


Quebec,  which  zone  also  received  one  drill 
runner  from  Sudbury.  To  employment  in  the 
Sydney,  NjS.,  zone  Cobalt  transferred.  2  ma¬ 
chine  runners. 

Manitoba  offices  issued  469  reduced  rate  cer¬ 
tificates  during  May,  263  to  provincial  points 
and  206  to  stations  in  other  provinces.  To 
centres  within  the  Province  the  Winnipeg 
office  granted  certificates  to  9  farm  household 
workers,  5  hotel  employees,  2  sanitarium 
kitchen  workers  and  one  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  cook  who  was  going  to  Brandon,  one 
baker,  2  hotel  employees  and  one  farm  gen¬ 
eral  to  Dauphin,  and  to  117  farm  hands,  one 
farm  domestic,  79  railroad  construction 
workers,  24  mine  workers,  4  saw  mill  labourers, 

5  .building  construction  workers,  2  bushmen, 
one  teamster,  one  edgerman,  one  Btore  clerk, 
2  cooks,  one  watchman,  one  plasterer,  one 
butcher  and  one  hotel  porter  travelling  to 
employment  in  the  Winnipeg  zone.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Dauphin  office  despatched  one  car¬ 
penter,  within  its  own  zone.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  rod  man  shipped  from 
Dauphin  to  Calgary  all  the  transfers  outside 
the  Province  were  from  Winnipeg  from  which 
centre  53  bush  wcrkers,  2  railroad  construction 
labourers,  2  farm,  hands,  one  market  gardener, 

6  hotel  workers,  2  watchmen,  one  Bocdal 
worker,  one  saw  mill  labourer  and  3  cooks 
were  conveyed  to  Port  Arthur,  2  hotel  workers 
to  Fort  William,  22  railroad  construction 
workers  to  Moose  Jaw,  4  farm  hands,  2  farm 
generals  and  2  hotel  workers  to  Estevan,  and 
20  farm  hands,  3  farm  domestics  and  3  hotel 
workers  to  Regina.  In  addition,  the  Winni¬ 
peg  office  despatched  10  railroad  construction 
workers,  3  elevator  construction  labourers,  6 
farm  hands  and  one  hotel  porter  to  Yorkton, 
41  railroad  construction  workers  to  North 
Battleford,  2  railroad  construction  workers, 
one  farm  housekeeper  and  one  waitress  to 
Prince  Albert,  2  construction  labourers  and 
one  farm  hand  to  Weyibum,  3  railroad  con¬ 
struction  workers  to  Saskatoon,  one  farm 
band  and  one  grader  man  to  Swift  Current 
and  3  farm  hands  to  Edmonton. 

Transportation  at  the  reduced  rate  was 
granted  130  persons  travelling  from  Saskatch¬ 
ewan  centres  during  May,  115  of  whom 
went  to  stations  within  the  Province  and  the 
remainder  to  points  outside.  Provincially  the 
Saskatoon  office  was  instrumental  in  the 
transfer  of  one  engineer  to  North  Battleford, 
one  sa.w  mill  labourer  to  Prince  Albert  and 
of  29  farm  workers,  one  farm  cook,  2  house¬ 
keepers,  one  engineer  and  one  domestic  to 
employment  within  its  own  zone.  From 
Prince  Albert  11  railroad  construction  team¬ 
sters  were  carried  at  the  special  rate  to 
North  Battleford  and  16  saw  mill  labourers 
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and  4  -bush  workers  to  points  wiit/hin 
the  territory  covered  by  the  Prince  Albert 
office,  while  Moose  Jaw  despatched  one  hos¬ 
pital  cook  to  Swift  Current  and  26  farm 
hands  and  2  farm  household  workers  within 
its  own  zone.  The  balance  of  the  transfers 
within  the  Province  were  from  Regina,  from 
which  centre  5  farm  hands,  one  blacksmith 
and  one  hotel  waitress  proceeded  to  Moose 
Jaw,  5  carpenters  and  one  farm  hand  to 
Prince  Albert-,  one  railroad  construction  la¬ 
bourer  to  Estevan,  1  farm  hand  to  Saskatoon 
and  3  farm  hands  and  one  housekeeper  to 
pcints  in  the  Regina  zone.  The  15  persons 
who  travelled  outside  the  Province  included 
12  carpenters,  one  teamster  and  one  book¬ 
keeper  going  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Dauphin 
and  one  domestic  from  Regina  to  Winnipeg. 

In  Alberta  340  workers  took  advantage  of 
the  reduced  transportation  rate  during  May 
297  of  these  travelling  to  situations  within 
the  province,  the  balance  representing  an  in- 
terprovinoial  movement.  Included  in  the 
provincial  transfers  from  Edmonton  were  32 
railroad  construction  labourers,  2  farm  hands 
and  one  farm  domestic  proceeding  to  Calgary, 
2  engineers  to  Lethbridge,  2  farm  hands  to 
Drumheller  and  60  bush  workers,  54  farm 
hands,  4  farm  domestics,  24  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  workers,  22  saw  mill  labourers,  11  mine 
workers,  2  engineers,  S  labourers,  2  teamsters, 
one  store  clerk,  2  truck  drivers,  2  hotel  por¬ 
ters.  2  gardeners,  one  hotel  cook,  one  black¬ 
smith  and  one  fire  ranger  to  employment  in 
the  Edmonton  zone.  From  Calgary  16  build¬ 
ing  construction  labourers,  one  miner,  one 
cook  and  one  bushman  were  sent  to  Leth¬ 
bridge,  one  hotel  worker  to  Drumheller  and 
40  farm  hands  and  farm  household  workers 
to  various  provincial  rural  districts,  while 
Medicine  Hat  transferred  one  farm  hand  to 
the  Calgary  zone.  Of  the  43  persons  going 
outside  the  Province  22  were  railroad  con¬ 
struction  labourers  for  work  in  the  Winni¬ 
peg  zone  who  received  their  certificates  for 
•reduced  transportation  at  Edmonton.  The 
remainder  were  farm  hands  and  farm  house¬ 
hold  workers,  19  for  points  in  Saskatchewan 
and  2  for  British  Columbia  centres,  18  of 
these  securing  their  certificates  at  Edmonton 
a  and  3  at  Oallgarv. 

The  offices  in  British  Columbia  granted  264 
certificates  for  reduced  transportation  during 


May,  201  provincial  and  63  initerprovincial. 
Of  the  former  131  were  issued  at  the  Van¬ 
couver  office,  18  railroad  construction  workers, 
5  farm  hands,  3  cocks,  2  flunkeys,  2  foremen, 
one  steel  sharpener,  one  blacksmith,  one 
waitress  and  one  kitchen  worker  receiving 
certificates  to  Kamloops;  12  building,  railroad 
and  general  construction  workers,  6  mine  em¬ 
ployees,  one  handyman,  one  cement  worker 
and  2  farm  hands  to  Revelstoke;  14  miners 
and  one  engineer  to  Cranbrook;  12  miners  to 
Prince  George;  2  budhmen,  3  engineers,  one 
carpenter  and  3  sheet  metal  workers  to  Nel¬ 
son;  2  miners,  2  millwrights,  one  engineer, 
one  foreman  and  one  farm  hand  to  Pentic¬ 
ton;  3  carpenters,  one  saw  filer  and  one 
flunkey  to  Vernon;  and  6  miners,  4  flunkeys, 
5  tunnel  construction  workers,  3  farm  hands, 
one  farm  housekeeper,  4  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  workers,  one  hospital  orderly,  one 
labourer,  one  cook  and  one  dishwasher  to 
points  in  the  Vancouver  zone.  From  Prince 
Rupert  14  mine  workers,  one  teamster,  one 
blacksmith,  2  axe  men  and  one  waitress  went 
to  centres  within  the  same  zone  and  2  rock 
men  and  2  axe  men  to  Prince  George.  In 
addition  the  Nelson  office  transferred  34  bush 
workers  and  2  miners,  and  Prince  George  7 
highway  construction  workers,  one  cook  and 
3  saw  mill  workers  to-  employment  within 
their  respective  zones.  The  movement  to 
other  provinces  was  largely  of  agricultural- 
workers,  Alberta  receiving  22  farm  hands  and 
5  farm  household  workers,  Saskatchewan  10 
farm  hand®  and  4  farm  household  workers 
And  Miamitolba  3  farm  hands  and  one  farm 
household  worker.  Vancouver,  New  West¬ 
minster  and  Victoria  offices  were  responsible 
for  the  transfer  of  these  workers.  From  Van¬ 
couver  also  12  carpenters  were  transferred  to 
Calgary,  one  saw  filer  to  Edmonton,  2  plum¬ 
bers  to  Regina  and  one  housekeeper  to 
Saskatoon,  while  from  the  Kamloops  office  2 
bricklayers  secured  certificates  for  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Calgary. 

Of  the  1,684  persons  who  took  advantage 
of  the  Employment  Service  reduced  rate  dur¬ 
ing  May  983  were  transported  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  632  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  39  by  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway  and  30  by  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


1  Building  Permits  Issued  in  Canada  During  May,  1929 

The  value  of  the  building  permits  issued  are  available.  According  to  statements  ta'bu- 

by  61  cities  during  May,  1929,  was  lower  by  lated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

24.5  per  cent  than  in  April,  1929,  and  by  the  authorization  amounted  to  $23,007,371,  as 

16.4  per  cent  than  in  May,  1928.  but  was  compared  with  $29,648,147  in  the  preceding 

higher  than  in  any  other  May  for  vdiich  data  monith  and  $27,515,522  in  May,  1928.  The 
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total  for  the  elapsed  months  of  this  year — 
$95,551,123 — exceeds  that  for  the  same  period 
in  any  other  year  since  this  record  was  begun 
in  1920,  while  building  costs  continued  lower 
than  in  most  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Some  50  cities  furnished  statistics,  showing 
ithat  they  had  issued  over  1,900  permits  for 
dwellings  valued  at  approximately  $8,400,000 
and  for  some  4,300  other  buildings  estimated 
to  cost  over  $14,000,000.  In  April,  authority 
was  given  for  the  erection  of  some  1,700  dwell¬ 
ings  and  4.000'  other  buildings,  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $9,000,000  and  $17,000, 000  re¬ 
spectively. 

■Quebec  and  Alberta  reported  increases  of 
3.1  per  cent  and  5.1  per  cent,  respectively,  in 
the  value  of  the  permits  issued  as  compared 
with  April,  1929.  Of  the  declines  in  the  re¬ 
maining  provinces,  that  of  $2,204,511  or  55  per 
cent  in  British  Columbia  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced. 

As  compared  with  May,  1928,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  Al¬ 


berta  and  British  Columbia  registered  in¬ 
creases.  that  of  $770,599'  or  49.7  per  cent  in 
Saskatchewan  being  largest.  The  other  prov¬ 
inces  recorded  declines,  or  which  that  of 
$4,526,909  or  34.3  per  cent  in  Ontario  was  not 
noteworthy. 

Of  the  larger  cities,  Montreal  reported 
higher  totals  of  building  permits  issued  than 
in  either  April,  1929,  or  May,  1928;  in 
Toronto  there  was  an  increase  in  the  first, 
but  a  loss  in  the  second  comparison,  while 
Wlinnipeg  and  Vancouver  showed  decreases 
in  both  comparisons.  Of  the  other  centres, 
Moncton,  Brantford,  Guelph,  Hamilton,  Lon¬ 
don,  Sarnia,  St.  Boniface,  Moose  Jaw,  Cal¬ 
gary  'and  Nanaimo  recorded  increases  in  the 
value  Of  the  building  authorized  as  compared 
with  both  the  preceding  month  and  the  same 
month  of  last  year. 

Cumulative  Record  for  First  Five  Months, 
1929. — The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  authorized  by  61  cities  in  May 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED 

BY  61  CITIES 


Cities 


Prince  Edward  Isl.- 

Charlottetown. . . . 

Nora  Scotia . 

•Halifax . 

New  Glasgow.... 

•Sydney . 

New  Brunswick. . . 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

•St.  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec . 

Shawinigan  Falls. 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers .... 

•Westmount . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls... . 

Oshawa . 

•Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterboro . 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines.. . 


May, 

1929 

April, 

1929 

May, 

1928 

t 

t 

t 

_ 

5,0001 

Nil 

432,321 

1,520,931 

122,325 

414,951 

1,419,295 

115,640 

4,850 

81,875 

2,300 

12,520 

19,761 

4,385  ■ 

180,415 

208,004 

179,457 

5,500 

— 

67,000 

84,135 

65,350 

28,915 

90,780 

142,454 

83,542 

6,991,545 

6,778,155 

6,889,400 

6,068,947 

4,955,460 

4,066,945 

337,428 

995,620 

1,297,975 

67,700 

42,525 

180,765 

87,300 

87,000 

288,200 

122,000 

255,075 

678,825 

308,170 

442,475 

376,690 

8,656,895 

10,181,793 

13,183,864 

30,125 

13,515 

42,150 

81,180 

75,116 

44,064 

201,070 

46,225 

268,450 

160,800 

1,035,225 

295,500 

41,770 

58,133 

87,937 

67,465 

48,465 

63,999 

615,850 

353,150 

491,450 

21,827 

86,759 

46,161 

301,677 

272,141 

329,915 

342,405 

206,985 

230,110 

62,430 

150,628 

210,020 

270,360 

69,750 

284,610 

293,585 

900,000 

420,400 

35,200 

6,000 

88,500 

58,270 

131,040 

79,187 

81,916 

75,125 

3,441,035 

26,576 

59,485 

68,637 

97,150 

328,903 

78,030 

Cities 


•St.  Thomas . 

8arnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . 

•Toronto . 

York  and  East 
York  Townships. 

Welland . 

•Windsor . 

East  Windsor1 2. . . . 

Riverside . 

Sandwich . 

Walkerville . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

•Brandon . 

St.  Boniface . 

•Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

•Moose  Jaw . 

•Regina . 

•Saskatoon . 

Alberta . 

•Calgary . 

•Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Kamloops . 

Nanaimo . 

•New  Westminster.. 

Prince  Rupert . 

•Vancouver8 . 

North  Vancouver. 
•Victoria . 


Total — 61  cities.. 
•Total — 35  cities.. 


May, 

1929 


April, 

1929 


May, 

1928 


% 

8,680 

139,210 

71,506 

4,137,328 

880,396 

10,175 

365,930 

104.850 
25,350 
35,050 
73,000 
15,764 

762,980 
81 , 830 
92,300 

588.850 
2,322,069 

270,350 

1,209,599 

842,120 

1,855,391 

1,004,759 

788,450 

33,287 

28,895 

1,805,755 

12,475 

10,460 

97,535 

6,580 

1,406,350 

22,355 

250,000 


22,340 

42,055 

89,634 

3,850,436 

919,830 

18,530 

737,966 

117.300 
96,450 
38,375 

234,000 

98,232 

1,972,315 

68,600 

34,765 

1,868,950 

3,205,536 

46,990 

2,186,458 

972,088 

1,766,147 

935,907 

528,785 

135,125 

166,330 

4,010,2661 

31,464 

6,000 

125.300 
22,0501 

1,481,295 

10,425 

2,333,732 


30,454 

128,810 

61,845 

4,653,687 

802,743 

38,930 

327,860 

36,300 

71,550 

40,425 

346,000 

75,100 

2,097,260 

95,380 

88,730 

1,913,150 

1,551,470 

176,910 

526,515 

848,405 

1,798,668 

842,421 

884,225 

36,695 

35,327 

1,693,078 

14,136 

1,577 

30,329 

16,850 

1,477,094 

23,565 

129,527 


23,007,371 

20,726,713 


29,648,1471 

27,113,931 


27,515,522 

23,898,052 


1  Includes  Charlottetown  and  Prince  Rupert  not  shown  in  the  previously  published  April  statement.  2  Formerly  Ford 

City.  3 *  Includes  Point  Grey  and  South  Vancouver,  formerly  given  separately.  From  Jan.  1,  1929,  when  the  amalgamation 

of  these  cities  was  effected,  the  total  for  the  35  cities  includes  the  “Greater  Vancouver”  aggregate  instead  of  that  of  the 

area  formerly  known  as  Vancouver. 
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Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  May 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  first 
five 
months 

Indexes 
of  value 
of  permits 
issued 
first  five 
months 
(1920=100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 
in  first 
five 

months 
(1926  aver¬ 
age  =  100) 

$ 

$ 

1929 . 

23,007,371 

95.551.123 

200-6 

99-6 

1928 . 

27,515,522 

79,285,027 

166-4 

96-9 

1927 . 

20,138,657 

62,479,480 

1311 

96-7 

1926 . 

18.504,296 

60.042,369 

126-0 

101-3 

1925 . 

15,520,435 

50,983,833 

107-0 

103-1 

1924 . 

14,807,589 

46,544,689 

97-7 

111-3 

1923 . 

18,937,638 

57.946.608 

121-6 

111-1 

1922 . 

19,527,061 

54.040,922 

113-4 

102-0 

1921 . 

14.460,878 

41,530,750 

87-2 

132-2 

1920 . 

13,082,015 

47,640,916 

100-0 

144-7 

and  in  the  first  five  months  of  each  year  since 
1920,  as  well  as  index  numbers  for  the  latter, 
based  upon  the  total  for  1920  as  100.  The 
average  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of 
building  materials  in  the  first  five  months  of 
the  same  years  are  also  given  (1920=100). 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  five  months  of 
this  year  was  20'.  5  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  the  record, 
while  the  average  index  numbers  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  building  materials  continued 
lower  than  in  miost  of  the  years  since  1920'. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  permits  issued  by  61  cities  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  April,  1929,  and  May,  1928. 
The  35  cities  for  which  records  are  available 
since  1910  are  marked  with  asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


rAETAILED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  published.  This  summary  is 
reproduced  below  showing  the  employment 
situation  during  May.  The  following  report 
on  employment  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  information  contained 
in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  each 
issue  containing  statistics  showing  the  trend 
of  employment  in  selected  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  country  during  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  June  issue 
relates  to  the  situation  existing  in  April,  1929. 
The  employment  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  further  indicated  by  unemployment 
percentages  based  on  statistics  compiled  each 
month  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
the  source  of  these  statistics  being  returns 
obtained  from  the  trade  union  locals  in  23 
representative  cities.  Summary  figures  for 
April  and  previous  months  taken  from  the 
June,  1929,  issue  of  the  American  Federation- 
ist,  the  official  publication  of  the  organization, 
are  reproduced  below. 

Great  Britain 

Employment  continued  to  improve  during 
the  first  three  weeks  of  May.  In  some  in¬ 
dustries  there  were  extensions  of  the  Whit¬ 
suntide  holidays,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  general  position  which  obtained 
immediately  before  the  holidays  had  been 
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recovered.  There  was  further  improvement 
in  the  building  trade,  public  works  contracting, 
and  brick,  tile  and  cement  manufacture.  In 
©onstnucticnal  engineering,  the  fishing  industry, 
glass  bottle  manufacture,  the  linen  industry, 
road  transport,  river  dock  and  harbour  ser¬ 
vice,  and  hotel  and  boarding  house  service, 
there  was  also  some  improvement.  On  the 
other  hand  there  was  a  decline  in  general 
engineering  and  in  pottery  manufacture,  while 
in  several  of  the  textile  industries  and  in  boot 
and  shoe  manufacture  there  were  extensions 
of  the  holiday  stoppages.  In  coal  mining 
there  was  a  further  decrease  in  the  numbers 
wholly  unemployed  but  this  was  again  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
numbers  temporarily  stopped. 

Among  workpeople,  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  11,880,000,  insured  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
and  working  in  practically  every  industry  ex¬ 
cept  agriculture  and  private  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  the  percentage  unemployed  at  27th  May, 
1929  (including  those  temporarily  stopped  as 
well  as  those  wholly  unemployed),  was  9.9. 
as  compared  with  the  same  percentage  at  22nd 
April,  1929,  and  with  9.8  at  21st  May,  1928. 
For  males  alone  the  percentage  at  27th  May, 
1929,  was  11.1,  and  for  females  6.8,  both 
being  the  same  as  at  22nd  April,  1929.  The 
percentage  whoily  unemployed  at  27th  May, 
1929,  was  7.6,  as  compared  with  8.0  at  22nd 
April,  1929.  The  total  number  of  persons 
(insured  and  uninsured)  registered  at  Employ¬ 
ment  Exchanges  in  Great  Britain  and  North¬ 
ern  Ireland  at  27th  May,  1929,  was  ap¬ 
proximately  1,165,000,  of  whom  909,000  were 
men  and  198,000  were  women,  the  remainder 
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being  boys  and  girls;  at  29th  April,  1929,  it 
was  1,198,000,  of  whom  930,000  were  men  and 
197,000  were  women,  and  at  21st  May,  1928, 
it  was  1,143,000,  of  whom  918,000  were  men 
and  165,000  were  women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  increased 
0-5  per  cent  in  April,  1929,  as  compared  with 
March,  and  pay-roll  totals  increased  0-1  per 
cent,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics.  The  industries  included 
in  the  above  statement  are  manufacturing, 
coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  trade  (wholesale  and  retail)  and  hotels. 

A  separate  summary  is  made  of  the  latest 
data  available  relating  to  all  employees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  executives  and  officials,  on  Class  I 
railroads.  This  tabulation  is  made  from  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  1929,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  included  in  the  general 
statement  for  the  month  of  April.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  on  Class  I  railroads  as  at 
March  15  totalled  1,611,407,  representing  an 
increase  of  1-4  per  cent  since  February  15. 
The  amount  of  pay-roll  in  the  entire  month 
of  March  was  $233,209,099,  representing  an 
increase  over  the  previous  month  of  8-4  per 
cent. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries  in¬ 
creased  O'  *  5  per  cent  in  April,  1929,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  March,  and  pay-roll  totals  in¬ 
creased  0-7  per  cent,  this  being  the  only  time 
in  the  seven  years  for  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics  has  computed  indexes  of  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  present  basis  in  which  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  higher  in  April  than  in 
March  and  the  first  time  in  six  years  that 
pay-roll  totals  have  been  higher  in  April  than 
in  March. 

These  unusual  increases  for  April  were  due 
not  altogether  to  seasonal  gains  in  such  in¬ 
dustries  as  fertilizer,  brick,  cement,  lumber, 
and  ice  cream,  but  largely  to  notable  increases 
in  the  iron  and  steel  and  the  nonferrous-metal 
groups  of  industries  caused  by  pronounced 
activities  in  the  metal-using  industries — auto¬ 
mobiles,  agricultural  implements,  electrical 
machinery,  and  shipbuilding. 

The  April,  1929,  report  is  based  on  returns 
made  by  12,460  establishments  in  54  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States.  These  establishments  in  April  had 
3,529,230  employees,  whose  combined  earnings 
in  one  week  were  $99,814,336.  These  employees 
represent  54  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the 
54  industries  surveyed  and  more  than  42  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees  in  all 


manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  for  April,  1929,  is  99 -1  as  compared  with 
98-6  for  March,  1929,  and  93-3  for  April,  1928; 
the  weighted  index  of  pay-roll  totals  for  April, 
1929,  is  104-6  as  compared  with  103-9  for 
March,  1929,  and  93-8  for  April,  1928.  The 
monthly  average  for  1926  equals  100. 

Manufacturing  employment  stood  at  a 
higher  level  in  April,  1929,  than  at  any  time 
since  March,  1927,  and  pay-roll  totals  were 
greater  than  at  any  time  since  November, 
1923. 

Thirty  of  the  fifty-four  separate  industries 
had  more  employees  in  April  than  in  March 
and  32  industries  reported  higher  pay-roll 
totals. 

The  recently  included  industries,  rayon  and 
radio,  which  are  not  yet  used  in  computing 
index  numbers,  gained  0-3  per  cent  and  2-1 
per  cent,  respectively,  in  employment,  but  fell 
off  0-2  per  cent  and  2-5  per  cent,  respectively, 
in  pay-roll  totals. 

The  cotton-goods  industry  dropped  1-9  per 
cent  of  its  employees  in  April,  the  iron  and 
steel  industry  gained  1  per  cent  in  employ¬ 
ment,  and  the  automobile  industry  gained  0-2 
per  cent. 

Seven  of  the  nine  geographic  divisions  had 
more  employees  in  April  than  in  March,  and 
eight  divisions  reported  higher  pay-roll  totals, 
the  outstanding  gains  having  been  in  the  west¬ 
ern  half  of  the  United  States;  employment  in 
both  the  New  England  and  South  Atlantic 
States  fell  off  slightly,  while  employees’  earn¬ 
ings  decreased  only  in  the  New  England  States. 

Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  in  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenty-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States.  The 
method  of  compiling  as  described  in  the 
American  Federationist,  March,  1928,  is  as 
follows: — 

“The  local  unions  in  the  23  cities  under  re¬ 
view  report  monthly  their  membership  and 
the  number  of  unemployed  members  at  the 
first  of  the  month  of  the  nearest  possible  date. 
From  these  reports  the  percentage  of  unem¬ 
ployed  members  is  calculated  for  identical 
unions  in  the  current  and  the  previous  month. 
Thus  for  every  month  there  are  two  percent¬ 
age  figures — that  is  for  identical  unions  in  De¬ 
cember  and  January —  and  for  identical  unions 
in  January  and  February,  and  so  on.  The 
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final  figure  for  January,  then,  is  calculated  by 
taking  the  simple  arithmetical  average  of  the 
two  January  percentages.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  reports  cover  all  trades  which  are 
organized,  factory  workers  as  well  as  teachers 
and  building  trade  workers.” 

By  the  above  method  the  proportion  of  un¬ 
employed  members  to  the  total  membership 
of  the  local  unions  reporting,  is  computed. 
According  to  the  June  issue  of  the  American 
F ederationist,  the  most  recent  unemployed 
percentages  during  the  various  months  in  the 


23  cities  work  out  as  follows:  October  to  De¬ 
cember,  1927,  14  per  cent;  January,  1928,  18 
per  cent;  February,  1928,  18  per  cent;  March, 

1928,  18  per  cent;  April,  1928,  16  per  cent; 
May,  1928,  13  per  cent;  June,  1928,  11  per 
cent;  July,  1928,  12  per  cent;  August,  1928, 
9  per  cent;  September,  192S,  10  per  cent;  Octo¬ 
ber,  1928,  9  per  cent;  November,  1928,  10  per 
cent;  December,  1928,  13  per  cent;  January, 

1929,  15  per  cent;  February,  1929,  15  per  cent; 
March,  1929,  14  per  cent;  April,  1929,  12  per 
cent. 


FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


'T'HE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 
from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  contracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  has 
been  in  effect  since  1900  and  is  now  expressed 
in  an  Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted 
June  7,  1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 
that  “all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  ranges,  fortification,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  slides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the 
current  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requir¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mentioned  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council  as  “A”  conditions.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  General  Fair  Wage  Clause  referred 
to : — 

1.  All  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 
who  perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 


respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 
rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are  custom¬ 
ary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district,  .then 
fair,  and  reasonable  hours,  unless  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  property,  or  for  other  cause 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are  required. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any  time  and 
from  time  to  time  determine  for  the  purposes 
of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current  or  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or  vary 
any  such  decision,  provided  that  his  deter¬ 
mination  and  any  amendment  or  variation  shall 
not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  thereof. 

Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  what  is  the  proper  classification  of 
any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and  hours. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  hereunder  the 
contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and  hours  and 
classification  of  work  so  as  to  give  effect  to  such 
decision.  In  case  the  Contractor  shall  fail  so 
to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or  employees 
for  any  services  performed  or  for  any  hours 
of  labour,  wages  according  to  the  rates  fixed 
therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and  direct  the 
Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at  the  rates 
so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount  thereof  from 
any  moneys  owing  by  the  Government  to  the 
Contractor  and  any  such  payment  shall  for  all 
purposes  as  between  the  Contractor  and  the 
Government  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Contractor 
shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by  any  such 
authority,  direction  and  payment  as  aforesaid. 
The  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to  any  employee 
or  employees  where  it  is  established  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  that  an  agreement  in  writing  exists  and 
is  in  effect  between  the  Contractor  and  the 
class  of  employees  to  which  such  employee  or 
employees  belong  or  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  class  of  employees  fixing  rates  of 
wages,  overtime  conditions  and  hours  of  labour. 
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It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in 
Council  that  “all  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  of  fittings  for  public  buildings, 
harness,  saddlery,  clothing,  and  other  outfit 
for  the  military  and  naval  forces,  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  letter  carriers,  and 
other  Government  officers  and  employees, 
mail  bags,  letter  boxes,  and  other  postal 
stores,  and  any  other  articles  and  things 
hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council”  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  current  standards,  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  working  hours. 
These  conditions  are  referred  to  in  the  Order 
in  Council  as  “B”  conditions,  and  include  the 
following  provisions: — 

All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
as  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
respects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  rvages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
customs  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 
hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour's  decision  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “current  wages”  and  the  term 
“hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade”  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not 
necessarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  the  “A”  and  “B”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is 
required  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  premises  where 
the  contract  is  being  executed  occupied  or 
frequented  by  the  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  also  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 


and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ 
and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  *to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing:  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  hours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  Minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  daim  may  be  made 
by  the  latter.  (Under  t'he  “A”  conditions 
these  rights  extend  to  moneys  payable  for  the 
use  or  hire  of  horses  or  teams.) 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada, 
unless  the  Minister  of  the  department  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  made  is  of 
opinion  that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available, 
or  that  other  special  circumstances  exist  which 
render  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
enforce  this  provision. 

Under  the  “A”  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance  of 
the  contract  are  specially  instructed  to  dr 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour 
conditions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to 
report  any  apparent  violations  to  the  depart- 
ment  with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “B”  conditions  provide  that  the 
contractor’s  premises  and  the  work  being 
performed  under  contract  shall  be  open  for 
inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
officer  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall 
be  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

During  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour  showing 
that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  included  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

Department  of  Public  Works 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Ccnistruotion  of  a  public  building  at  Sas¬ 
katoon,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors,  Smith 
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Bros.  &  Wilson,  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask.  Date  of 
contract,  June  13,  1920.  Amount  of  contract, 
$725,700.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate  1 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Bricklayers  and  masons . 

Per  hour 
$1  35 

8 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

0  90 

9 

Concrete  finishers . 

1  00 

9 

Concrete  mixers . 

0  45 

10 

Electricians . 

0  85 

9 

Electricians’  helpers . 

0  50 

9 

Labourers . 

0  40 

10 

Lathers — Metal  lath . 

Persq. yard 
SO  08 

10 

Marble  setters . 

Per  hour 

SI  35 

8 

Marble  setters’  helpers . 

0  50 

8 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

0  80 

9 

Plasterers . 

1  25 

8 

Plasterers’  helpers . 

0  60 

8 

Plumbers . 

1  20 

8 

Plumbers’  helpers . 

0  50 

8 

Roofers — Tar  and  gravel . 

0  85 

9 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

1  00 

9 

Sheet  metal  workers’  helpers . 

0  60 

9 

Steam  and  operating  engineers . 

0  75 

9 

Structural  steel  workers — Erecters. . . 

0  90 

8 

Structural  steel  workers — Riveters. . . 

0  90 

8 

Teamsters . 

0  40 

10 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon . 

0  80 

10 

Terrazzo  layers . 

0  75 

9 

Terrazzo  layers’  helpers . . 

0  50 

9 

Tile  setters . 

1  35 

8 

Tile  setters’  helpers . 

0  50 

8 

Truck  drivers . 

0  50 

10 

Truck  drivers  with  truck . 

2  00 

10 

Improvements  to  the  high  level  wharf  at 
Sored,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Cummins 
&  Robinson,  Sorel,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
June  17,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately  $119,987.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Foreman  carpenter . 

Per  hour 

$0  50 

10 

Foreman  of  labourers . 

0  45 

10 

Mechanical  engineer . 

0  45 

10 

Stationary  engineer . 

0  40 

10 

Derrick  driver . 

0  50 

10 

Pile  driver . 

0  50 

10 

Concrete  mixer  runner . 

0  35 

10 

Blacksmiths . 

0  40 

10 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

0  30 

10 

Fireman . 

0  35 

10 

Carpenters . 

0  40 

10 

Labourers . 

0  30 

10 

Carters . 

0  40 

10 

Teamsters . 

0  60 

10 

Night  watchman . 

Day  watchman . 

Per  week 

SI  8  00 

18  00 

Construction  of  a  new  roof  covering  for 
Research  Council  Building,  Ottawa.  Name 
of  contractors,  McFarlane-Douglas  Co.,  Ltd., 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  May  30,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $1,947.  A  fair  wages 


schedule  was  inserted  in  tih?  sontract  as 
follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

Roofers — felt  and  gravel . 

SO  70 

8 

Sheet  metal  workers. . . 

0  90 

8 

Labourers . . 

0  45 

8-10 

Reconstruction  of  wharf  at  W est  River 
Bridge,  Queen’s  Counity,  P.E.I.  Name  of 
contractor,  Wilfred  R.  Maynard,  Northam, 
P.E.I.  Date  of  contract,  June  12,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $7,406.60. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  tire  contract. 

Construction  of  a  new  north  pier  at  Bur¬ 
lington  Channel,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
The  R.  C.  Huffman  Construction  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  June  4,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $557,730.50. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Const  met!  on  of  an  extension  to  the  Break¬ 
water  at  Little  Judique  Ponds,  Inverness 
County,  NjS.  Name  of  contractors,  Constan¬ 
tine  J.  and  Dan.  A.  and  Alexander  D.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  all  of  Little  Judique  Ponds,  N.S. 
Date  of  contract,  June  29,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $5.S90.12,  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  wharf 
at  Grondines,  Pontneuf  Go.,  Que.  Name  of 
contractors,  Onesime  Podiquin  and  Joseph 
Poliquin,  Portneuf,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
June  25,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately  $17,308.30.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

The  installation  of  plumbing,  heating  and 
ventilating  systems,  Research  Council  Build¬ 
ing,  Ottawia,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
Erskine,  Smith  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract  June  12,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $15,100.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  break¬ 
water  at  Chari o  Cove,  Guysboro  Co.,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractor,  Wilfrid  M.  Gerroir,  Guys¬ 
boro,  N.S.  Date  of  contract,  June  25,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $9,002.50. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Deepening  a  taming  basin  in  Yamaclmche 
River,  Quebec.  Name  of  contractors,  Na¬ 
tional  Dock  &  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Quebec, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  June  20,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $11,375.  The  Gen- 
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eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  t'he 
contract. 

Deepening  entrance  channel  to  t’he  harbour, 
Kincardine,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
C.  S.  Boone  Dredging  and  Construction  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  June  27, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$1i5i,600.  The  General  Fair  Wlagee  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Hydraulic  dredging  for  boat  slips  and 
hydraulic  fill  for  building  and  trackage  areas, 
Grain  Elevator  Terminal,  Prescott,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  The  Canadian  Dredging 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
June  29,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately  $222,145.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Contracts  in  Group  “B”  (Interior  Fittings, 
etc.) 

Interior  fittings  for  the  public  building  at 
Waterloo,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
Canadian  Office  &  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd., 
Preston,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  June  21,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $1,420.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Interior  fittings  for  the  public  building  at 
Wainwright,  Alta.  Name  of  contractors, 
Wood  Specialties,  Ltd,,  Alexandria,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  June  10,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $2,200.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Interior  fittings  for  Postal  Station  at  Outre- 
mont,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Wood 
Specialties  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  June  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$2,550.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Interior  fittings,  etc.  for  the  Post  Office, 
Chatham,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Wood 
Specialties,  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  June  4,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$3,400.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Grading,  sodding  and  chain  fencing  at  the 
Governor  General’s  quarters,  the  Citadel, 
Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Victor 
Plamondon,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
June  15,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $4,139. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Removal  of  certain  spoiled  material  from 
canal  land  between  Keefer  and  Killaly  Streets 
in  Port  Colborne,  Ont.,  and  placing  it  in  a 
hole  in  a  fill  between  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Port  Colborne  Government  Elevator. 
Name  of  contractors,  D.  G.  Bawtinheimer, 


Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
June  4,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  69  cents 
per  cu.  yd.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Supply  and  installation  of  the  plumbing  and 
heating  apparatus  required  in  connection  with 
old  electric  power  station  at  Cote  St.  Paul, 
Montreal,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Antonio 
Carmel,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
June  18,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $2,895. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Erection  of  one  switchboard  for  Canal 
Power  House  at  Cote  St.  Paul,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractor,  Monarch  Electric,  Ltd., 
St.  Johns,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  June  18, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $7,904.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Post  Office  Department 

Following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made 
in  June.  1929,  for  supplies  ordered  by  the  Post 
Office  Department  under  contracts  which  were 
subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  suppression 
of  the  sweating  system,  the  securing  of  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  workers  of  fair  wages  and  the 
performance  of  the  work  under  proper  sani¬ 
tary  conditions: — 


Nature  of  Orders 

Amount 

of 

Orders 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type  also  other 
hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals . 

$  766  36 

456  78 

15,593  11 
353  73 
2,747  00 
318  32 

457  03 
1,071  00 

Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters,  etc. 
Making  up  and  supplying  Letter  Carriers’ 
uniforms,  etc . 

Stamping  pads,  ink,  etc . 

Bag  fittings . 

Scales . 

Letter  Boxes . 

Wooden  boxes . 

Accidents  reported  to  the  Alberta  Work¬ 
mens  Compensation  Board  in  June  numbered 
1,2175  as  compared  with  1,114  in  June,  1928  or 
42.5  per  day  in  June,  1929  as  against  37.13  in 
■the  same  month  of  1928,  Although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  is  greater  this  year,  members 
o:f  the  Compensation  Board  believe  that  this 
is  largely  the  result  of  increased  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity,  there  being  several  thousand  more 
workers  registered  under  the  Act  this  year. 

The  minimum  Wage  Board  of  Alberta  will 
hold  meetings  early  in  October  to  consider  the 
question  of  the  revision  of  the  existing  mini¬ 
mum  wage  rates,  with  special  reference  to  the 
wages  paid  to  learners.  This  question  was 
discussed  at  the  recent  session  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature. 
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RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


J\  SUMMARY  is  given  below  of  the  move 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  have  recently  been  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Such  agreements  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  agreements  are  signed 
by  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
Verbal  agreements,  which  are  also  included  in 
the  records,  are  schedules  of  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
concerned,  and  in  effect  though  not  signed. 
In  addition  to  these,  important  schedules  of 
wages  are  summarized,  including  civic  sched¬ 
ules.  In  the  case  of  each  agreement  or  sched¬ 
ule,  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  principal  classes 
of  labour  are  given,  with  other  information 
of  general  interest. 

Manufacturing:  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products 

Port  Arthur,  Ontario. — Port  Arthur  Divi¬ 
sion,  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Limited 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Work¬ 
ers. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
if  to  April  30,  1930. 

Membership  of  union  covered  by  this  agree¬ 
ment  to  include  sulphite  workers,  groundwood 
workers,  mechanics  and  mechanic  helpers,  yard 
labour,  teamsters  and  slasher  mill  foremen,  but 
not  paper  mill  workers  or  slasher  mill  labour. 

Union  members  to  be  given  preference  in 
employment.  New  employees  to  be  given  15 
days  to  join  the  union;  outside  labour  two 
months.  Salaried  men  may  join  the  union  but 
are  not  affected  by  the  agreement.  No  discrim¬ 
ination  against  various  committees  of  the  union. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  six  days  per  week  for  day 
workers  and  tour  workers,  slasher  mill  workers 
10  hours  per  day. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  when  called 
back  for  repair  work,  at  least  4  hours  pay. 
Work  between  7  a.m.  Sunday  and  7  a.m  Mon¬ 
day  and  work  during  the  24  hours  mills  are 
i  closed  for  holidays,  time  and  one-half.  Main¬ 
tenance  men  required  to  work  on  Sundays  to 
have  Saturday  afternoons,  and  if  possible,  all 
day  Saturday  off  without  pay. 

No  strikes  or  lockouts  to  occur.  Grievances 
to  be  reported  to  management.  If  union  and 
management  are  unable  to  settle  the  dispute  a 
board  of  arbitration  to  be  formed  consisting  of 
i  one  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third 

i  chosen  by  them,  or  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 

the  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final  and  bind- 
i  ing. 

Wages  per  hour:  Cooks,  80  cents;  cooks 
1  helpers,  50  cents;  acid  makers,  65  cents;  wet 
machine  foremen,  65  cents;  wet  machine  back 
i  tenders,  50  cents;  machine  hands,  45  cents; 

I  press  operators,  45  cents;  head  truckers,  50 
cents;  truckers,  45  cents;  screen  room  men,  45 


cents;  screenings  machine  operators,  45  cents; 
head  blow  pit  man,  45  cents;  chlorine  operators, 
65  cents;  chlorine  helpers,  45  cents;  bellmer 
operators,  65  cents;  drainer  men,  45  cents; 
mill  sweeper,  45  cents. 

Boiler  house:  Foremen,  70  cents;  firemen,  60 
cents;  boiler  house  labour,  45  cents. 

Wood  room:  Foremen,  65  cents;  chipper 
men,  46  cents;  drum  barker  men,  46  cents; 
wood  sorters,  45  cents;  labour,  45  cents. 

Yard:  Teamsters,  $100  per  month;  labour, 
45  cents  per  hour. 

Mechanical  Department:  Millwright  foreman, 
73  cents;  millwrights,  70  cents;  mechanics 
helpers,  60  cents;  digester  repair  man,  70 
cents;  screen  repair  men,  70  cents;  blacksmith, 
70  cents;  painter,  60  cents;  electrician,  70 
cents;  machinists,  70  cents;  apprentices,  45 
cents  up,  oilers,  47  cents;  pipefitters  foreman, 
73  cents;  pipefitters,  70  cents. 

Groundwood  Mill:  Foreman,  65  cents;  grin¬ 
der  men,  45  cents;  disc  barker  operators,  45 
cents;  labour.  45  cents. 

Slasher  Mill:  Foreman,  60  cents. 

Fort  Frances,  Ontario. — Fort  Frances  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  Limited,  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Pulp, 
Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill  Workers, 
Local  No.  92. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1928, 
to  April  30,  1929,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  30  days  prior  to 
expiration  date  in  any  year. 

_  This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  September,  1926,  except  that  two 
clauses  have  been  added  and  the  following 
changes  in  wages  made: 

All  new  positions  opened  up  during  the  life 
of  the  contract  to  be  adjusted  after  operating 
such  position,  providing  it  is  permanent. 

All  permanent  tour  workers  shall  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  42  cents  per  hour  minimum. 

Wages  of  bead  grinder  man:  66  cents  per 
hour. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

Windsor,  Ontario. — A  Certain  Newspaper 
and  the  International  Typographical 
Union,  Local  No.  553. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  January  1, 
1929,  to  December  31,  1931,  and  from  year  to 
year  thereafter  until  either  party  gives  notice 
60  days  prior  to  expiration  date  in  any  year. 

Only  local  union  members  to  be  employed  if 
available. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  a  48-hour  week  for  both 
day  and  night  work. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  Sundays  and 
holidays  double  time. 

When  called  back  to  work  after  leaving  oliice 
$1  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  overtime  pay. 

Wages  per  hour  for  day  work:  From  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  to  June  30,  1929,  $1.06;  from  July  1  to 
December  31,  1929,  $1.07;  from  January  1,  to 
June  30,  1930,  $1.08;  from  July  1,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1930,  $1.09;  from  January  1,  to  June 
30,  1931,  $1.10;  from  July  1,  to  December  31, 
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1931,  $1.12.  Night  work  8J  cents  per  hour 
more  than  day  work. 

If  better  terms  granted  by  union  to  any 
other  local  firm  they  shall  also  be  given  to  this 
employer. 

Apprentices  to  be  at  least  eighteen  years  old 
and  must  have  a  high  school  education  and 
serve  five  years  if  found  competent;  they  must 
complete  the  course  in  printing  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  union.  The  work  apprentices  are  to 
do  in  each  year  is  specified.  One  apprentice 
allowed  for  every  eight  journeymen  employed. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  first  half 
-of  first  year  $10,  second  half  $12;  first  half  of 
second  year  $14,  second  half  $16;  first  half  of 
third  year  $18,  second  half  $20;  first  half  of 
fourth  year  $23,  second  half  $27;  first  half  of 
fifth  year  $30,  second  half  $35. 

If  an  apprentice  wishes  to  learn  the  linotype 
in  last  six  months  of  apprenticeship,  he  shall  be 
paid  $20  per  week  for  first  two  months,  $25 
for  second  two  months  and  $30  for  last  two 
months  of  this  period. 

No  interruption  of  work  to  occur  pending 
settlement  of  any  dispute  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration  but  union  reserves  right  to  refuse 
to  execute  struck  work  destined  for  unfair 
offices. 

A  standing  committee  of  two  representatives 
of  each  party  to  be  formed  for  the  settlement 
of  all  disputes.  If  this  committee  is  unable  to 
agree,  an  arbitration,  board  will  be  formed  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  representative  of  each  party  and 
a  third  selected  by  them,  the  decision  of  this 
board  to  be  final  and  binding. 

Windsor,  Ontario, — Certain  Job  Offices  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
Local  No.  553. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  January  1, 
1929,  to  December  31,  1929,  and  from  year  to 
year  until  either  party  gives  60  days’  notice 
of  change. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays  for  day 
work,  a  44-hour  week  for  both  day  and  night 
work. 

Wages  per  week:  $44  for  day  work  and 
$47  for  night  work,  provided  that  if  the 
Detroit  Typographical  Union  is  awarded  a 
five  cent  differential  between  the  newspaper 
and  job  scales,  the  same  shall  prevail  in  this 
contract,  thereby  making  the  job  scale  $1.01 
per  hour  days  and  $1.08  per  hour  nights. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices  are  the 
same  as  in  Newspaper  agreement,  summarized 
above,  for  first  two  and  one-half  years;  second 
half  of  third  year  $19,  first  half  of  fourth  year 
$21,  second  half  $23;  first  half  of  fifth  year  $25, 
second  half  $35. 

All  other  clauses  are  the  same  as  in  the 
Newspaper  agreement  summarized  above. 

Moose  Jaw,  Saskatchewan.- — Certain  News¬ 
paper  and  Book  and  Job  Firms  and  ti-ie 
International  Typographical  Union, 
Local  No.  627. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1, 
1928,  to  October  31,  1929,  and  from  year  to 
year  until  notice  is  given  by  either  party  60 
days  prior  to  expiration  date  in  any  year. 

This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  January,  1926,  p-age  59.  with  the 
following  exception: 


Wages  for  journeymen  workers  in  both 
newspaper  and  book  and  job  offices,  including 
make-ups,  admen,  bankmen,  proofreaders,  oper¬ 
ators  and  typesetting  and  typecasting  appli¬ 
ances,  machinists  and  all  employees  engaged  in 
machine  and  hand  composition  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  981  cents  per  hour  for  day  work  and 
$1,111  cents  per  hour  for  night  work  (with  a 
45  hour  week  for  newspaper  work  and  a  44 
hour  week  in  book  and  job  offices). 

Wages  for  apprentices:  on  newspaper  work 
$17  per  week  in  third  year,  $21.75  in  fourth 
year,  $28  in  first  half  of  fifth  year  and  $33  in 
last  half  of  fifth  year;  on  book  and  job  work, 
$15.50  per  week  in  third  year,  $20.50  in  fourth 
year,  $25.75  in  first  half  of  fifth  year  and  $29.75 
in  last  half  of  fifth  year.  Night  work  $2 
extra  per  week  for  both  newspaper  and  book 
and  job  work. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. — 'Certain  News¬ 
paper  and  Job  Printing  Offices  and  the 
International  Typographical  Union, 
Local  No.  657, 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1932. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  July,  1928,  page  785,  with  the 
following  exceptions: 

Foremen  to  have  right  to  employ  help  or 
discharge  for  certain  specified  reasons.  Any 
member  discharged  who  believes  it  to  be  un¬ 
just  may  appeal  to  the  chapel  and  either  party 
may  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chapel  to 
the  local  union. 

Minimum  wage  rate  for  stonemen,  admen, 
makeupmen,  proofreaders,  bankmen,  foremen, 
machine  operators,  machinists  and  copy  pre¬ 
parers,  $1  per  hour;  night  work  $3  extra  per 
week.  A  48-hour  week  for  day  work  and  a  45- 
hour  week  for  night  work. 

Wages  for  apprentices:  first  year  25  per 
cent  of  journeyman’s  scale,  second  year  35  per 
cent,  third  year  45  per  cent,  fourth  year  60 
per  cent,  fifth  year  70  per  cent. 

Machine  beginners:  first  three  weeks  40  per 
cent  of  journeyman’s  scale,  next  five  weeks  50 
per  cent,  last  five  weeks  70  per  cent.  If 
standard  of  competency  not  reached  at  end  of 
this  period,  time  may  be  extended  up  to  three 
months  at  70  per  cent  of  journeyman’s  scale. 

Offices  "with  four  or  more  machines  may  em¬ 
ploy  an  apprentice  assistant  to  machine  tender. 

Job  Offices 

Wages  for  journeymen  and  apprentices  and 
machine  beginners  at  same  rate  per  hour  as 
for  newspaper  work  with  44-hour  week  for 
day  work  and  42  hours  for  night  wrork. 

Edmonton  and  Calgary,  Alberta. — Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  of  Edmonton 
and  Calgary  and  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Locals  Nos.  604  and 
449. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  16, 
1929,  to  May  15,  1932,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  unless  changed  bv  notice  from 
either  party  60  days  prior  to  May  15  of  any 
year.  If  parties  unable  to  reach  a  new  agree¬ 
ment,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  arbitration 
board  mentioned  below  for  a  decision. 

Only  local  union  members  to  be  employed  if 
available.  Union  members  will  not  be  re- 
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quired  to  execute  work  for  unfair  employing 
printers  or  publications. 

Hours:  45  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  three 
hours;  thereafter  and  work  on  Sundays  (for 
day  work)  and  on  Saturday  night  (for  night 
work)  and  on  certain  holidays,  double  time. 
On  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day  and  Christmas 
Day,  straight  time  to  be  paid  without  work¬ 
ing.  When  called  in  to  work  either  before  or 
after  the  shift  when  no  notice  has  been  given 
$1  extra  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  overtime 
pay. 

Wages  for  journeymen:  from  May  16,  1929, 
to  May  15,  1931,  $1.05  per  hour  or  $47.25  per 
week  for  day  work;  from  May  16,  1931,  to 
May  15,  1932,  $1.06§  per  hour  or  $48  per  week 
for  day  work.  Night  scale  $3  per  week  in 
addition;  lobster  shift  (part  day  and  part 
night  work)  $5  per  week  additional  to  regular 
scale. 

Apprentices  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age 
must  have  attended  high  school  at  least  one 
year  and  be  examined  and  accepted  by  the  ap¬ 
prentice  committee.  They  must  serve  five 
years  and  complete  the  course  in  printing  of 
the  International  union. 

Not  more  than  one  apprentice  allowed  for 
first  five  journeymen  employed  in  any  one  office 
and  one  additional  apprentice  for  each  ten 
journeymen  regularly  employed  thereafter,  but 
not  more  than  five  apprentices  in  any  one  office. 

Wages  for  apprentices:  first  year,  one  quar¬ 
ter  of  journeymen’s  scale;  second  year,  one 
third:  third  year,  one  half;  fourth  year,  two 
thirds  and  fifth  year,  three  quarters  of  jour¬ 
neymen’s  scale. 

The  work  to  be  done  by  apprentices  in  each 
year  is  specified. 

Journeymen  learners  on  machines  to  be  paid 
two-fifths  of  journeymen’s  scale  for  first  five 
weeks,  three-fifths  for  next  five  weeks  and 
four-fifths  for  next  five  weeks.  If  standard  of 
competency  not  reached  in  this  time,  an  ex¬ 
tension  may  be  granted  not  exceeding  three 
months. 

Foreman  to  have  right  to  hire  and  discharge 
help  for  certain  specified  reasons. 

A  joint  standing  committee  consisting  of  two 
members  of  each  party  to  be  formed  and  all 
disputes  to  be  referred  to  it,  the  decision  of 
this  board  to  be  binding.  If  unable  to  agree 
a  fifth  member  to  be  selected  either  unanim¬ 
ously  by  the  committee  or  by  the  President  of 
the  Internationa]  Typographical  Union  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. — Local  Firms 
and  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbinders,  Local  No.  105  and  the 
Women’s  Section  of  the  Union. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August,  1928. 
to  February  28,  1931,  and  may  be  extended 
from  year  to  year  provided  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby  wages 
and  hours  after  February  28.  1931.  will  be  ad¬ 
justed  and  settled  by  local  conciliation  and 
arbitration,  and  provided  that  if  an  arbitration 
agreement  is  reached,  the  employers  agree  to 
accept  the  findings  of  one  arbitration  proceed¬ 
ing  representing  the  employing  commercial 
printers  of  Greater  Vancouver. 

Only  local  union  members  to  be  employed  if 
available. 


Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  to  10  p.m.  and  on  Saturday  p.m., 
time  and  one-half;  after  10  p.m.  and  work  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  bookbinders:  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1929,  $43.50  per  week;  from  March 
1,  1929  to  February  28,  1931,  $45  per  week. 

Wages  for  journeywomen:  to  February  28, 
1929,  $22  per  week;  from  March  1,  1929  to 
February  28,  1931,  $23  per  week. 

Men  apprentices  to  serve  five  years  and  the 
number  is  limited  as  follows:  one  apprentice  to 
four  men,  two  apprentices  to  eight  men  and 
one  apprentice  to  each  additional  five  men. 

Wages  for  men  apprentices:  second  year  one- 
fourth  of  journeymen’s  wage,  third  year  one- 
third,  fourth  year  one-half,  fifth  year  two- 
thirds. 

Women  apprentices  to  serve  two  years  and 
the  number  is  limited  as  follows:  one  appren¬ 
tice  to  the  shop,  one  apprentice  to  three  jour¬ 
neywomen,  two  apprentices  to  five  journey- 
women,  three  apprentices  to  nine  journeywomen 
and  one  additional  apprentice  to  each  five  jour¬ 
neywomen. 

Wages  for  women  apprentices:  $10  per  week 
for  first  six  months,  $12.50  for  second  six 
months,  $16  for  third  six  months  and  $18.50 
for  fourth  six  months. 

Apprentices  not  allowed  to  work  overtime 
except  when  journeymen  are  working. 

No  union  member  to  do  any  work  under  a 
piece  or  contract  system. 

Union  members  reserve  the  right  to  refuse 
struck  work  for  unfair  offices  or  publications. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  to  govern  the 
adjustment  of  any  dispute  arising  under  this 
agreement. 

Construction:  Buildings  and  Structures 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. — Constructive  Me¬ 
chanical  Trades  Exchange  and  the  Op¬ 
erative  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finish¬ 
ers  International  Association,  Local 
215. 

Verbal  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May 
1,  1929,  to  May  1,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year 
until  either  party  gives  ninety  days  notice  of 
change. 

Hours:  8  per  day. 

Overtime:  all  overtime  including  work  on 
holidays  recognized  by  building  trades,  double 
time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  plasterers  and  cement 
finishers  $1  per  hour. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — Certain  Contractors 

and  the  District  Council  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

Agreement  signed  by  certain  individual  con¬ 
tractors  and  similar  wages  and  working  condi¬ 
tions  agreed  to  by  the  Builders’  Exchange  and 
the  union  in  an  exchange  of  letters.  This  agree¬ 
ment,  which  was  made  in  settlement  of  the 
strike  report  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  June, 
1929,  page  597.  is  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1929  to  April  30,  1930. 

Hours:  from  May  1  to  September  30,  1929, 
9  per  day  and  5  on  Saturdays;  from  October 
1.  1929  to  April  30,  1930,  8  per  day  and  4  on 
Saturdays. 
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Overtime:  from  5  p.m.  to  midnight  on  first 
five  days  of  week,  and  from  1  p.m.  to  midnight 
on  Saturday,  time  and  one-half.  After  mid¬ 
night  and  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Work  on  night  shift:  from  May  1,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1929,  night  shift  to  be  eight  hours 
with  nine  hours’  pay;  from  October  1,  192!)  to 
April  30,  1930,  seven  hours  with  eight  hours’ 
pay. 

Wages:  from  May  6,  1929,  to  September  30, 
1929,  80  cents  per  hour;  from  October  1  to 
April  30,  1930,  85  cents  per  hour. 

Hull,  Quebec. — Certain  Contractors  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  Joiners,  Local  No.  1169. 

This  agreement  which  is  in  effect  from  May 
1,  1929  to  April  30,  1931,  is  the  same  as  the  one 
in  effect  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  which  was  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  June,  1929, 
page,  677. 

Ottawa.  Ontario. — The  Association  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Building  and  Construction  Indus¬ 
tries,  Ottawa  Branch,  and  the  Brick¬ 
layers,  Masons,  Tilesetters  and  Marble 
Masons  Union,  No.  7  Ontario,  of  the 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers  In¬ 
ternational  Union. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
three  months  notice  is  given  by  either  party. 

Only  union  members  or  those  who  intend  to 
join  are  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  8  per  day  and  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  from  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m.,  time  and 
one-half;  after  10  p.m.  on  other  days  and  after 
noon  on  Saturdays  and  all  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen,  to  be  $1.25  per  hour. 
Foremen  (who  must  be  union  members),  10 
cents  per  hour  extra. 

For  work  outside  of  City,  transportation  and 
board  to  be  paid. 

The  apprentice  question  to  be  governed  by 
the  regulations  of  the  Provincial  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Board. 

.  Union  members  not  to  quit  work  or  take  part 
m  any  sympathetic  strike  except  on  a  direct 
order  from  the  executive  of  the  international 
union. 

Any  violation  of  the  agreement  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Joint  Arbitration  Committee. 

Ottawa,  Ontario.— Certain  Contractors  and 
Contracting  Plasterers  and  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Plasterers  and  Cement  Finishers 
International  Association,  Local  No 

124. 

The  agreement  which  came  into  effect  in 
August,  1926,  and  was  summarized  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  October,  1926,  is  still  in 
effect  and  will  be^  until  either  party  gives  three 
months  notice  of  change.  The  regular  wage 
rate  is  $1  per  hour. 

Canada. — Canadian  Automatic  Sprinkler  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Canadian  Automatic 
Sprinkler  Fitters’  Union,  Local  No.  379 
of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
AND  STEAMFITTERS. 

This  agreement  relates  to  installing  automatic 
sprinkler  systems  and  systems  used  for  fire  ex¬ 


tinguishing  purposes  and  local  union  No.  379  is 
to  cover  all  members  of  the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  who  are  engaged 
exclusively  in  this  class  of  work  in  Canada. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
six  months  notice  is  given  by  either  party. 

This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  prev¬ 
iously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  July,  1927,  page  790  (under  the  head¬ 
ing  Toronto,  Ontario)  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ception. 

Wages:  $1  per  hour  for  work  in  journey¬ 
man’s  home  town  or  within  a  10  mile  radius; 
when  required  to  work  out  of  this  area  $1.20 
per  hour. 

Windsor  and  Essex  County,  Ontario. — Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors  Association  and  the 
General  Contractors  Section  of  the 
Essex  County  Builders’  and  Contract¬ 
ors’  Association  and  the  United  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
Local  No.  494. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  13,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  of  change  by  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  of  any  year. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  prev¬ 
iously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  June,  1926,  page  602,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  clause  on  wages,  which  states 
that  minimum  rate  for  carpenters  is  to  be  $1 
per  hour  until  May  24,  1929,  and  $1.10  per  hour 
after  that  date. 

Windsor,  Ontario. — Employers  Contractors 
Association  and  International  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Operative  Plasterers  and  Ce¬ 
ment  Finishers,  Local  No.  345 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930. 

This  _  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  prev¬ 
iously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  May,  1926,  page  501,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  that,  with  the  permission  of  union 
officers,  work  will  be  permitted  on  Saturday 
afternoons  on  a  rush  job,  double  time  to  be 
paid  for  such  work. 

St.  Catherines,  Ontario. —  Master  Carpen¬ 
ters  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local  No.  38. 

Agreement  signed  on  conclusion  of  the  strike 
reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  June,  1929, 
page  599. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931.  If  either  party  wishes  a 
change  .at  its  termination,  three  months  notice 
to  be  given. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  prev¬ 
iously  m  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  July,  1928,  page  787,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions: 

Wages  for  journeymen  carpenters:  $1  per 
hour. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  eight  jour¬ 
neymen  employed. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta. — Certain  Contractors 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Car¬ 
penters  and  Joiners,  Local  No.  846. 

A  verbal  agreement  has  been  in  effect  since 
May  1,  1928,  providing  for  the  same  terms  as 
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under  the  agreement  in  Calgary  which  was 
i  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  July, 
1928,  page  788. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Street 
and  Electric  Railways 

Toronto,  Ontario. — Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  and  the  Amalgamated  As¬ 
sociation  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Employees,  Local  No.  113. 

This  agreement,  which  is  in  effect  from 

I  March  31,  1929,  to  March  31,  1932,  is  printed 
in  full  on  page  809  of  this  issue. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Local 
Transportation 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — Three  Dairy  Com¬ 
panies  and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stable¬ 
men  and  Helpers  of  America,  Milk 
Wagon  Drivers  and  Dairy  Employees, 
Local  No.  119. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1, 
[  1928,  to  October  31,  1929,  and  thereafter  from 

£  year  to  year  until  either  party  gives  notice  30 
days  prior  to  November  1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  members  or  those  willing  to  join 
j  union  within  15  days  to  be  employed. 

Employees  through  their  representatives  to 
have  right  to  discuss  any  grievances  with  com¬ 
pany  officials  and  if  any  employee  is  suspended 
or  discharged  for  a  reason  which,  upon  investi- 
%  gation,  is  found  insufficient,  he  shall  be  rem¬ 
it  stated  and  paid  for  time  lost. 

No  boys  or  unauthorized  person  to  ride  on 
wagons  or  serve  customers. 

One  week's  notice  of  leaving  or  dismissal  to 
i  be  given. 

Choice  of  routes  according  to  seniority  and 
i  efficiency. 

No  retail  or  wholesale  wagon  to  be  loaded 
before  5  a.m.  from  November  1,  to  March  31, 
o  or  before  4  a.m.  from  April  1,  to  October  31. 
Six  days  to  be  a  week’s  work  for  all  em¬ 
ployees.  Stablemen  to  work  8  hours  per  day, 
a  48-hour  week,  and  receive  one  week’s  vaca- 
f  tion  with  pay  after  one  year’s  service.  Other 
employees  to  receive  one  week’s  vacation  with 
l  pay  after  four  years’  service. 

Drivers  must  supply  $50  bond  on  being  em¬ 
ployed,  and  are  charged  5  cents  for  every 
bottle  taken  out,  such  charge  to  be  passed  on 
to  customers  not  returning  bottles. 

Wages  per  week:  Retail  drivers  to  receive 
a  minimum  of  $29  per  week  for  a  load  of  less 
^  than  1,400  quarts  per  week,  $29.50  for  1,400 
quarts  and  $1  additional  for  every  additional 
100  quarts  per  week  up  to  $45.50  per  week  for 
f  a  load  of  3,000  quarts;  spare  route  ipen  $35; 
wholesale  drivers  (truck  or  team)  $31;  auto 
truck  drivers  (haulers)  $30;  special  delivery 
j  drivers  (jitney)  $25;  stablemen  $25. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Water 
Transportation 

Montreal,  Quebec. — The  Harbour  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Montreal  and  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Association  of  Harbour  Em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Port  of  Montreal. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930,  for  employees  of  grain  elevator 
system,  construction  forces,  machine  shop  and 


shipyard,  harbour  yard  shop,  electrical  depart¬ 
ment  and  coal  storage  plant,  and  to  the  close 
ol  the  navigation  season  of  1929  for  other 
employees. 

Ibis  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  September, 
1927,  page  1004,  with  the  following  changes: 

Grain  Elevator  System,  Elevators  Nos.  1,  2, 
3  and  B:  assistant  chief  weighman  68  cents 
per  hour,  boat  shoveller  53  cents.  Grain  boat 
shovellers  to  be  paid  two  hours  for  each  call 
when  not  required  to  work,  and  if  ordered  to 
wait,  to  be  paid  full  waiting  time  up  to  two 
hours,  two  hours  pay  for  from  two  to  four 
hours  waiting  time  and  half  time  for  waiting 
time  over  four  hours. 

.  Harbour  Yard,  Shop  and  Guard  Pier:  lead¬ 
ing  hand  boilermaker  74  cents  per  hour;  tem- 
platemaker  69  cents;  boilermaker  and  sheet 
metal  worker,  blacksmith,  machinist,  68  cents; 
nrst  class  painter  63  cents,  second  class  painter 
o8  cents;  sawmill  engineer  and  derrick  en¬ 
gineer  55  cents;  storekeeper’s  helper  and  tool 
room  man  50  cents;  blacksmith’s  helper  and 
boilermaker’s  helper  46  cents,  labourer  42 
cents. 

Locomotive  shop:  leading  hand  76  cents  per 
hour,  blacksmith  and  boilermaker  68  cents, 
labourer  42  cents. 

Construction  and  maintenance  forces:  crane 
foreman  (named)  76  cents  per  hour,  hydrant 
patrolman  50  cents,  foreman  plumber  $45  per 
week. 

Electrical  department:  sub-foreman  lineman 
68  cents  per  hour,  journeyman  electrician  66 
cents,  first  class  lineman  63  cents,  second  class 
lineman  and  patrol  lineman  58  cents. 

Cold  storage  warehouse:  the  new  wage  rates 
for  all  members  of  this  department  are  as 
follows:  temperature  man  $42  per  week,  sub¬ 
foreman  $33  per  week,  warehouseman  55  cents 
per  hour,  shipper  50  cents,  trucker  and  checker 
45  cents,  labourer  42  cents,  night  watchman 
$3.68  per  night. 

Employees  of  the  Fleet  Branch,  which  is 
now  included  in  the  agreement,  to  be  paid  as 
follows:  Dredge  crews:  engineer  79  cents  per 
hour,  cranemen  63  cents,  assistant  craneman  58 
cents,  fireman  47  cents,  deckhand  42  cents, 
watchman  (night  and  firing)  $3.94  per  shift, 
watchman  (day)  $3.68  per  shift. 

Derrick  crews:  engineer  68  cents,  assistant 
engineer  55  cents,  fireman  47  cents,  deckhand 
42  cents,  watchman  (night  and  firing)  $3.94 
per  shift,  watchman  (day)  $3.68  per  shift. 

SS.  “Sir  Hugh  Allan”:  captain  and  chief  en¬ 
gineer  $175  per  month;  second  engineer  $150, 
steward  and  chef  $126,  mate  $121,  second  cook 
$80.  boatswain  $75,  second  steward  $70,  oiler 
and  wheelman  $65,  fireman  $61,  deckhand, 
waiter  and  mess  boy  $50,  watchman  (no  firing) 
$3.68  per  shift. 

Tug  crews:  captain  $132  per  month  (one  or 
two  captains  are  paid  $150)  engineer  $126,  fire¬ 
man  $60,  deckhand  $48,  cook  $42  (on  one  tug 
$52). 

Drilling  and  blasting  boat:  engineer  $190 
per  month,  blacksmith  66  cents  per  hour, 
blaster  53  cents,  driller  49  cents,  fireman  47 
cents,  helper  and  powder  man  44  cents,  deck¬ 
hand  42  cents,  watchman  (night  and  firing) 
$3.94  per  shift. 

Floating  crane:  captain,  74  cents  per  hour, 
engineer  68  cents,  second  engineer  58  cents, 
fireman  47  cents,  deckhand  42  cents,  ivatchman 
(night  and  firing)  $3.94  per  shift. 

Coal  barge:  foreman  $142  per  month,  helper 
44  cents  per  hour. 

Divers:  diver  (when  diving)  $1  per  hour, 

assistant  diver  (when  diving)  65  cents  per 
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hour.  When  not  diving,  they  will  be  paid  the 
regular  rate  according  to  the  class  of  work  on 
which  they  are  engaged. 

Employees  of  grain  elevators  and  conveyor 
galleries,  if  called  to  work  for  short  time  on 
Sundays  or  holidays,  to  be  paid  at  least  5 
hours  at  overtime  rate. 

Electrical  Department:  regular  shift  opera¬ 
tors  in  electrical  substations  and  cold  storage 
power  house  to  be  given  one  week’s  holidays 
with  pay  and  chief  operators  two  weeks,  if 
they  have  at  least  two  years’  service  in  these 
positions. 

Tug  employees’  hours  of  work  are  not  de¬ 
fined.  No  overtime  to  be  paid  men  on  monthly 
rate. 

Derricks  and  dredges:  hours:  10  per  day,  6 
days  a  week  if  required.  Overtime  and  work 
on  Sundays,  time  and  one-half. 

Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers,  Ontario. — 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  Cer¬ 
tain  United  States  Railways  Operat¬ 
ing  Car  Ferries  on  the  Detroit  and  St. 
Clair  Rivers,  and  the  Sailors’  Union  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Marine  Firemen, 
Oilers,  Watertenders  and  Coalpassers' 
Union. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  16, 
1929,  to  February  16,  1930,  and  thereafter  sub¬ 
ject  to  thirty  days’  notice  from  either  party. 

Hours:  8  per  day. 


Overtime:  at  regular  rate  up  to  9  hours 
work  per  day;  thereafter  time  and  one-half. 

Wages:  wheelsmen,  watchmen,  lookouts, 

oilers  and  firemen  $105  per  month;  deckhands 
$77  per  month.  $50  shall  be  allowed  such  em¬ 
ployees  above  specified  for  subsistence. 

Annual  holidays  of  fifteen  days  to  be  allowed 
to  regularly  assigned  employees  without  deduc¬ 
tion  in  pay. 

Promotion  to  be  made  by  seniority,  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability. 

Employees  may  elect  a  committee  to  meet 
with  the  superintendent  to  adjust  grievances. 

Car  ferry  employees  to  be  given  free  trans¬ 
portation  in  accordance  with  the  rules  govern¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  passes  of  their  respective 
employers. 

Canadian  National  Railways’  steamers  are 
operated  under  Canadian  laws,  which  would 
apply  if  necessity  arose. 

Service :  Hotel  and  Restaurant 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. — Certain  Em¬ 
ployers  and  the  International  Alliance 
of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees,. 
Local  No.  459. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1,  1929,. 
to  June  1,  1930. 

_  This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  September,  1926,  page  908. 


AGREEMENT  COVERING  WAGES  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS  OF 
TORONTO  STREET  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES 


A  N  agreement  covering  wages  and  working 
conditions  for  employees  of  tfhe  street 
railway  system  of  Toronto  for  the  ensuing 
three  years  was  signed  on  March  31,  1929,  by 
the  officials  of  the  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission,  which  operates  the  system  for 
the  city  of  Toronto,  and  of  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America,  representing  various 
classes  of  employees.  The  agreement  resulted 
from  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  as  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  which  was  referred 
to  arbitration,  the  findings  of  the  arbitrators 
being  issued  on  March  18,  1929. 

The  agreement  expiring  on  March  31,  1928, 
(Labour  Gazette,  May  1926)  was  substantially 
that  reached  in  1920,  following  a  strike  and 
a  reference  to  the  Ontario  Municipal  and 
Railway  Board  (Labour  Gazette,  July,  1920, 
p.  839).  The  principal  change  proposed  by 
the  employees  was  a  provision  for  two  weeks’ 
holiday  each  year  with  pay,  as  for  civic  em¬ 
ployees  of  Toronto,  with  certain  other  changes 
including  wage  increases  for  men  in  shops. 
The  Commission  offered  to  renew  the  old 
agreement  unchanged,  or  to  refer  all  the 


terms  of  the  agreement  to  arbitration.  The- 
union  refused  this  offer  and  early  in  June 
it  was  reported  that  negotiations  had  been 
broken  off  and  that  a  strike  was  imminent. 
The  Toronto  representative  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  succeeded  in  re-opening  nego¬ 
tiations  and  addressed  a  meeting  of  the  union 
on  June  9,  held  to  decide  whether  a  strike 
should  be  called  or  arbitration  accepted.  The' 
meeting  declared  in  favour  of  proceedings 
under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act  or  if  the  Commission  refused  in  favour 
of  arbitration,  the  Minister  of  Dabour  to  ap¬ 
point  the  Chairman  if  not  otherwise  agreed 
upon.  These  proposals  were  refused  by  the 
Commission-.  After  further  negotiations,  on. 
July  30  the  final  -offer  of  the  Commission  was 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  employees  by 
ballot,  at  the  shops,  oar  bams,  etc.,  namely, 
whether  to  renew  the  agreement,  with  cer¬ 
tain  minor  -changes,  for  two  years  or  to  sub¬ 
mit  the  whole  agreement  to  arbitration,  and  the 
latter  was  approved  by  a  large  majority.  Each 
party  was  to  appoint  one  member,  these  two 
to-  choose  the  third  member  and  chairman,, 
both  parties  to  abide  by  the  majority  decision 
of  the  arbitrators  for  two  years.  No  arrange- 
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ment  was  made  as  to  the  appointment  of  the 
chairman  if  the  arbitrators  did  not  agree. 
The  illness  and  resignation  of  one  anbiteator 
and  the  absence  of  another  postponed  the 
establishment  of  the  Arbitration  Board  until 
December,  1928,  when  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
vice-president  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada,  appointed  by  the  employees, 
and  Mr.  D.  L.  McCarthy,  K.C.,  appointed  by 
the  Commission,  agreed  on  Mr.  Dyce  Saun¬ 
ders,  K.C.,  as  chairman. 

In  the  proceedings  before  the  Arbitration 
Board  the  Transportation  Commission  pro¬ 
posed  numerous  changes  in  conditions  includ¬ 
ing  reductions  in  wages  and  a  return  to  the 
nine-hour  day.  The  award  of  the  Board  was 
not  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Simpson,  who  made  a 
minority  report.  The  award  was  against  the 
granting  of  two  weeks’  holidays  with  pay,  and 
against  the  continuation  of  extra  rates  of  pay 
for  Sunday  work,  in  force  for  twenty-seven 
years,  and  provided  for  the  introduction  ol 
piece  work  and  a  bonus  system  in  shops, 
modifications  of  the  rule  as  to  overtime  pay 
for  runs  exceeding  eight  hours,  and  certain 
other  changes  chiefly  in  favour  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  The  employees  objected  strongly  to 
the  loss  of  the  extra  pay  for  Sunday  work 
and  the  Commission  offered  to  continue  such 
pay  if  the  agreement  were  made  for  three 
years  instead  of  two,  and  this  was  accepted. 
The  union,  however,  decided  to  refer  to  the 
courts  the  question  as  to  whether  the  em¬ 
ployees  were  legally  civic  employees  and 
therefore  entitled  to  holidays  under  the  city 
by-laws. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: — 

Agreement  between  Toronto  Transportation 
Commission  and  Employees  of  said  Commis¬ 
sion. 

This  agreement,  entered  into  on  the  31st  day 
of  March,  1929,  by  and  between  The  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission,  hereinafter  called 
“The  Commission”,  Party  of  the  First  Part: 
and  Division  No.  113,  Amalgamated  Association 
of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America,  for  such  of  the  Railway  Employees  as 
are  members  thereof,  and  with  its  other 
Employees  in  the  same  class,  wTho  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  thereof,  Parties  of  the  Second  Part: 

In  the  operation  of  the  lines  of  the  Party  of 
the  First  Part,  the  parties  hereto  of  the  first 
and  second  parts  agree  with  each  other  as 
follows: 

Wages 

The  schedule  of  wages  shall  be  as  set  out  in 
the  agreement  dated  31st  March,  1926,  and 
covered  by  clauses  numbered  two  and  three  in 
the  said  agreement. 

“From  the  .  31st  day  of  March,  1929,  until  the 
termination  of  this  agreement,  the  wages  of  the 


trainmen  (that  is  motormen,  conductors,  one- 
man  oar  operators  and  bus  drivers),  motor  and 
truck  repairmen  and  shedmen,  shall  be  as. 
follows : 


For  Trainmen —  per  hour- 

For  the  first  three  months’  service..  55 
For  the  next  succeeding  nine  months’ 

service .  57  J 

After  one  year’s  service .  60 

One-man  car  operators,  extra .  5 

One-man  bus  drivers,  extra .  5 

Motor  and  Track  Repairmen — • 

For  the  first  three  months’  service..  55 
For  the  nexit  succeeding  nine  months’ 

service .  57£ 

After  one  year’s  service .  60 

Shedmen — 

Foremen .  60 

Operating  shedmen,  men  who  operate 
cars  and  do  general  shed  work.  ...  56 

Ordinary  shedmen,  men  doing  general 
shed  work,  but  not  operating  cars..  55 

Car  cleaners .  54 

Operating  Trackmen .  56 


Motormen  and  conductors  while  in  charge  of' 
trainers  shall  be  paid  twenty-five  cents  per  day- 
extra. 

The  wages  and  conditions  applying  to  track¬ 
men  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  Toronto 
Railway  Company,  and  who  entered  the  service 
of  the  Commission  on  the  1st  of  September,. 
1921,  will  not  be  altered.” 

The  Commission  has  the  right  of  trying  out 
the  payment  of  a  limited  number  of  mainten¬ 
ance  employees  on  the  piece  work  basis  or  on  a 
bonus  system  during  ‘the  life  of  this  agreement. 

The  Commission  guarantees  that: 

(1)  During  the  life  of  this  agreement,  all 
workmen  engaged  in  any  work  which  is  being 
tried  out  upon  the  bonus  system  shall  receive 
in  wages  not  less  than  the  amount  they  would 
have  been  entitled  to  receive  under  this  agree¬ 
ment  if  the  bonus  system  had  not  been  tried. 

(2)  If,  during  the  term  of  this  agreement, 
such  experiment  shall  prove  that  the  bonus- 
system  is  not  a  success,  and  is  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  men,  as  well  as  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Commission  will  not  again  ask  leave- 
to  introduce  such  system  in  its  shops. 

General  Conditions  Affecting  Employees 

1.  Meetings — 

The  party  of  the  first  part,  through  its  duly- 
accredited  officers,  will  meet  and  treat  with  the- 
officers  or  representatives  of  Division  No.  113, 
who  must  be  members  thereof,  and  duly  elected 
as  representatives  at  the  regular  meeting,  in  all 
matters  of  grievance  and  disputes  which  may 
arise  from  time  to  time  with  any  of  the- 
employees  of  the  Commission  who  are  members- 
of  the  Association. 

2.  Committee  of  Employees — 

The  Department  Head  concerned  or  General 
Manager  shall  receive  a  duly  appointed  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  members  of  Division  No.  113  at 
any  reasonable  time  to  discuss  any  matters 
arising  out  of  this  agreement. 

3.  Privileges — 

AH  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  now 
enjoyed  by,  and  all  obligations  of  the  employees,, 
shall  continue,  except  as  altered  herein. 
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4.  Discipline — 

The  following  regulation  is  agreed  upon  as 
to  discipline.  Any  employee  against  .  whom 
charges  may  be  received  will  be  required  to 
report  when  off  duty  to  tine  Department  Head 
or  Foreman.  His  case  will  then  be  considered 
by  the  proper  officials  of  the  Commission  and 
will  be  dealt  with  upon  the  following  principles: 

For  minor  cases  he  is  to  be  warned.  For 
serious  oases,  including  drunkenness,  drinking 
while  on  duty,  drinking  in  uniform,  or  drinking 
on  cars,  destruction  of  property,  accidents 
through  carelessness  or  neglect,  missing  fares 
through  neglect  or  carrying  friends  free,  in¬ 
civility  to  passenger®,  profanity  on  cars,  buses, 
coaches,  motor  trucks  or  on  the  premises  of  the 
Commission,  he  may  be  disciplined  or  released 
from  further  service.  For  absenting  himself 
from  duty  without  leave,  or  being  absent  with¬ 
out  leave  and  retaining  the  Commission’s  run 
money  during  such  absence,  he  may  be  released 
from  further  service.  For  habitually  reporting 
late,  after  being  duly  warned,  he  may  be 
released  from  further  service.  In  all  cases  he 
shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Head  and  hav-e  his  case  considered  by 
him. 

5.  Appeal  to  Department  Head — 

Any  employee  against  w'hom  a  charge  is 
received  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  in 
person  to  the  Department  Head,  and  except  as 
to  a  charge  of  dishonesty,  may  bring  with  him 
in  his  interest,  a  deputation  or  any  committee 
of  the  employees,  or  where  the  employee  in 
question  is  a  member  of  Division  No.  113,  he 
may  be  represented  by  their  duly  elected  rep¬ 
resentative.  Attendance  in  such  capacity  shall 
not  operate  to  the  employees’  disadvantage.  An 
employee  attending  on  such  deputation  or  com¬ 
mittee  shall  give  due  notice  to  his  car  starter 
or  foreman,  and  shall  resume  work  upon  report¬ 
ing  to  his  car  starter  or  foreman. 

6.  Leave  of  Absence — 

The  Commission  wall,  upon  application  to  the 
car  starter  or  foreman,  give  leave  of  absence 
to  employees  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
when  their  services  may  be  spared,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  refusal  of  the  car  starter  or  fore¬ 
man  the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  Head. 

Any  employee  who  may  at  any  time  be 
elected  to  an  office  in  the  Association  shall  upon 
written  application  be  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  the  time  he  is  filling  same,  and  if  he  returns 
to  the  service  shall  be  given  his  former  place, 
provided,  in  the  opinion  of  the  management,  he 
is  qualified  to  fill  such  position  at  the  time  of 
reinstatement. 

Employees  acting  as  due  collectors,  board 
members,  or  otherwise  doing  work  for  the 
Association  shall  be  allowed  leave  of  absence 
for  the  time  required  for  such  work. 

7.  Sickness — 

Any  employee  off  duty  on  account  of  sickness 
may  be  required  to  produce  a  doctor’s  certifi¬ 
cate  as  to  the  nature  of  his  sickness  and  also 
as  to  his  fitness  to  resume  his  regular  duties, 
and  in  the  case  of  a  lengthy  or  serious  illness, 
the  .employee,  will  be  required  to  undergo  a 
medical  examination  as  to  his  fitness  to  resume 
his  regular  duties. 

8.  Equipment — 

Cars,  buses,  motor  coaches  and  motor  trucks 
shall  be  properly  equipped  before  being  taken 
out  each  morning,  but  this  shall  not  relieve 


the  trainmen,  bus,  motor  coach  and  motor  truck 
drivers  from  their  obligation  to  see  that  their 
cars  or  vehicles  are  properly  equipped  and  in 
apparent  working  order. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  TRAINMEN,  BUS  AND 
MOTOR  COACH  DRIVERS 

1.  Reporting  Time — 

All  trainmen,  bus  and  motor  coach  drivers, 
required  to  take  cars,  buses  or  motor  coaches 
at  the  car  house  or  garage  shall,  at  the  first 
time  reporting  for  the  day,  report  to  the  car 
starter  at  least  ten  minutes  before  scheduled 
time,  and  in  the  event  of  them  not  reporting 
ten  minutes  ahead  of  time,  the  car  starter  shall 
fill  the  runs  with  other  men. 

When  the  relief  point  is  not  at  the  car  house, 
or  garage,  men  shall,  at  their  first  time  report¬ 
ing  for  the  day,  report  to  the  car  starter  fifteen 
minutes  ahead  of  scheduled  time  as  at  present. 

Trainmen,  bus  and  motor  coach  drivers,  shall 
be  relieved  at  a  point  nearest  to  the  car  house 
or  garage  at  which  they  are  employed,  and  if 
required  to  go  to  any  other  point,  oar  house 
or  garage  after  reporting  at  their  own  point, 
car  house  or  garage,  for  the  purpose  of  reliev¬ 
ing  or  taking  out  cars,  shall  be  paid  for  time 
occupied  in  so  doing. 

Trainmen,  bus  and  motor  coach  drivers,  on 
scheduled  runs  shall  be  paid  for  any  extra  time 
caused  by  being  late  when  being  relieved  or 
running  cars,  buses  or  motor  coaches,  into  car 
house  or  garage,  -when  such  delay  is  ten  minutes 
or  over. 

2.  Off  Days— 

No  man  shall  be  given  a  set  off-day  from 
month  to  month  but  shall  take  off-days  in 
accordance  with  his  position  on  the  board, 
except  in  eases  mutually  agreed  upon. 

3.  New  Lines — 

• 

Trainmen,  bus  and  motor  coach  drivers  shall 
when  required  train,  qualify  and  operate  on 
lines  which  have  been,  or  may  be,  acquired  for 
operation  by  the  Commission. 

4.  Neio  or  Different  Equipment — 

Trainmen,  bus  and  motor  coach  drivers  shall 

when  required,  train,  qualify  and  operate  new 
or  different  equipment  acquired  for  operation 
by  the  Commission. 

5.  Uniforms — 

The  Commission  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  the 
uniforms  for.  the  trainmen  who  have  been  in 
the  Commission  s  service  for  &  period  of  one 
year,  and  will  provide  free  uniforms  for  train¬ 
men,  who  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  a  period  longer  than  two  years,  it 
being  understood  that  no  employee  shall  be 
required  to  pay  for  more  than  one  uniform  and 
a  half. 

Regulations  from  time  to  time  may  be  made 
by  the  Commission  to  provide  for  ‘  protection 
against  loss  in  this  matter  from  employees 
leaving  me  Commission’s  service. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  ONLY  TRAINMEN,  BUS 
DRIVERS  AND  CITY  COACH  ROUTE  DRIVERS 
1.  Day’s  Work — 

There,  shall  be  an  eight  hour  day,  straight 
tune,  with  a  leeway  of  one-half  trip  to  com¬ 
plete  schedule  for  66§  per  cent  of  the  crews,  so 
iar  as  practicable,  the  remainder  to  work  ends 
and  spares. 
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2.  Overtime — 

Overtime  rates  shall  not  be  paid  except  in 
the  case  of  regular  scheduled  crews,  who  are 
scheduled  to  do  over  eight  hours  work,  but  pay 
for  overtime  shall  only  commence  after  the 
time  of  one  scheduled  half  trip  over  and  above 
the  eight  hour  period  has  expired. 

Overtime,  when  paid,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half. 

Overtime  rates  shall  not  be  paid  after  eight 
hours  and  the  time  of  one-half  scheduled  trip, 
if  the  overtime  is  due  to  failure  of  the  power 
supply  or  breakdown  of  tire  track,  plant  or 
equipment,  or  any  cause  beyond  the  control  of 
the  Commission. 

3.  Sunday  Work — 

The  Commission  will  continue  the  payment 
of  time  and  one-quarter  for  Sunday  work.  No 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  extra  pay¬ 
ment  for  overtime  on  Sundays,  but  for  all  work 
whatsoever  on  Sunday  shall  receive  only  the 
rate  of  time  and  one-quarter. 

4.  Standing — 

All  trainmen,  bus  and  city  coach  route 
drivers,  shall  have  their  respective  places  in  the 
car  house  or  garage  to  which  they  are  assigned 
in  accordance  with  their  continuous  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  Commission  or  its 
predecessors,  and  trainmen,  bus  or  motor  coach 
drivers  longest  in  the  continuous  service  of  the 
Commission  or  its  predecessors  at  the  car 
houses  or  garages  in  which  they  are  employed 
shall  have  first  choice  of  runs  from  that  ear 
house  or  garage.  The  right  of  such  selection 
of  runs  shall  be  granted  at  least  four  times  a 
year  for  men  with  regular  runs  and  monthly 
for  men  below  the  regulars. 

5.  Extras — 

Trainmen,  bus  drivers  and  city  coach  route 
drivers,  shall  be  granted  the  existing  time  allow¬ 
ance  of  one-half  hour  for  extra  runs  under  two 
and  one-half  hours,  and  extra  runs  between  two 
and  one-half  hours  and  three  hours,  shall  pay 
three  hours,  but  not  more  than  two  allowances 
Shall  be  given  in  one  day.  In  addition,  the 
existing  ten  minutes  bonus  for  tripper  or  extra 
runs  shall  be  continued  under  the  existing 
conditions. 

Extra  men  to  be  detailed  the  night  before  for 
all  crews  known  to  be  open,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  done  without  any  risk  of  leaving  oars,  buses 
or  coaches  out  of  service  on  the  following  day. 

The  Commission  guarantees  to  each  extra 
trainman,  bus  driver  and  city  coach  route 
driver  engaged  on  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
a  minimum  amount  for  each  regular  pay  period 
worked,  equal  to  the  equivalent  of  6  hours’  pay 
(at  the  standard  rate  applicable  in  each  case) 
per  day,  six  days  per  week,  provided  that  such 
man  reports  for  work  and  carries  out  the 
duties  assigned  to  him.  If,  however,  in  a  pay 
period,  the  man  fails  once  to  report  for  work, 
the  minimum  guarantee  to  be  reduced  in  propor¬ 
tion  which  one  day  bears  to  the  pay  period.  A 
second  failure  to  report  for  work  shall  similarly 
further  reduce  the  minimum  guarantee.  Failure 
to  report  for  work  more  than  twice  in  any  pay 
period  to  relieve  the  Commission  of  any  liability 
for  a  minimum  guarantee  in  respect  of  such 
period. 
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CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  ONLY  MOTOR  COACH 
DRIVERS 

1.  Day’s  Work — 

The  day’s  work  will  be  arranged  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  business,  and  existing 
arrangements  as  to  personnel  shall  be  continued. 

2.  Extras — 

Motor  Coach  Drivers  shall  be  granted  a  time 
allowance  of  one-half  hour  for  extra  runs  under 
two  and  one-half  hours,  and  extra  runs  between 
two  and  one-half  hours  and  three  hours,  shall 
pay  three  hours,  but  not  more  than  two  allow¬ 
ances  shall  be  given  in  one  day.  In  addition, 
the  existing  ten  minutes  bonus  for  tripper  or 
extra  runs  shall  be  continued  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  Adjustments  will  be  made  for 
special,  chartered  and  sightseeing  services. 

Extra  men  to  be  detailed  the  night  before  for 
all  crews  known  to  be  open,  as  far  as  this  can 
be  done  without  any  risk  of  leaving  coaches 
out  of  service  on  the  following  day. 

The  Commission  guarantees  to  each  extra 
motor  coach  driver  engaged  on  the  work  of  the 
Commission,  a  minimum  amount  for  each 
regular  pay  period  worked,  equal  to  the 
equivalent  o.f  6  hours’  pay  (at  the  standard 
rate  applicable  in  each  case)  per  day,  six  days 
per  week,  provided  that  such  man  reports  for 
work  and  carries  out  the  duties  assigned  to  him. 
If,  however,  in  a  pay  period,  the  man  fails 
once  to  report  for  work,  the  minimum  guarantee 
to  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  one  day 
bears  to  the  pay  period.  A  second  failure  to 
report  for  work  Shall  similarly  further  reduce 
the  minimum  guarantee.  Failure  to  report  for 
work  more  than  twice  in  any  pay  period  to 
relieve  the  Commission  of  any  liability  for  a 
minimum  guarantee  in  respect  of  such  period. 

3.  Nature  of  Work — 

Motor  Coach  Drivers  may  be  called  upon  to 
work  out  of  town  on  chartered,  special,  sight¬ 
seeing  or  interurban  services,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sion  reserves  the  right  of  selection  of  Motor 
Coach  Drivers  for  the  above  services. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  SHOP  AND  CAR  HOUSE 
EMPLOYEES 

1.  Day’s  Work — 

The  shop  and  car  houses  shall  be  operated 
on  an  eight  hour  day,  but  no  overtime  rates 
shall  be  paid  until  eight  and  one-half  hours 
shall  have  been  completed. 

Overtime,  when  paid,  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
time  and  one-half. 

2.  Sunday  TForfc— 

The  Commission  will  continue  the  payment  of 
time  and  one-quiarteT  for  Sunday  work,  but  no 
employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  extra  pay¬ 
ment  for  overtime  on  Sundays. 

3.  Washing  Time — 

The  men  in  the  motor  shops,  garages  and 
their  branches  shall  be  given  five  minutes  in 
which  to  wash  before  leaving  work,  and  any 
employee  abusing  this  privilege,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  management,  shall  be  subject  to  discip¬ 
line,  or  may  be  released  from  further  service 
with  the  Commission. 

4.  Lunch  and  Locker  Rooms — - 

The  Commission  shall  (whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  management  it  is  practicable) 
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supply  suitable  lunch  and  wash  basin  rooms, 
provided  with  sufficient  lockers  and  keys,  at  all 
shops  and  oar  houses. 

5.  Off-Days  Posted — 

Repairmen  and  Shedmen’s  Off-Days,  as  at 
present,  shall  be  scheduled  and  posted  in  the 
men’s  rooms. 

6.  Rubber  Boots,  etc. — 

Rubber  boots  and  coats  shall  be  supplied  for 
the  emergency  crew  at  the  different  shops  and 
car  houses. 

7.  Seniority — 

Seniority  of  motor  and  truck  repairmen  and 
car  house  employees  will  be  effective  in  filling 
vacancies  on  the  day  shift  provided  that  the 
night  man  has  the  necessary  ability,  and  that 
other  things  are  equal,  the  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  have  the  final  decision. 

8.  Shopmen’s  Tools — 

Tools  necessary  for  work  in  the  motor  shops 
shall  be  supplied  employees.  The  men  shall  not 
take  tools  away  from  the  shops,  and  shall  be 
responsible  for  breakages  or  loss  occasioned  by 
their  negligence,  and  must  return  said  tools  in 
good  condition;  in  default  of  doing  so,  they 
must  pay  for  same. 

9.  Lay-Off — 

In  ease  of  a  lay-off  or  reduction  of  staff,  the 
men  laid  off  (other  things  being  equal)  shall 
be  given  preference  in  being  first  taken  into 
the  service  again.  Qualifications  being  equal, 
in  laying  off,  junior  men  shall  be  the  first  men 
off,  and  in  taking  men  on  the  senior  men,  as  a 
general  rule,  shall  get  first  chance. 


10.  Saturday  Half-Holiday — 

It  is  understood  that  only  the  men  _  in  the 
shops  who  are  required  for  the  necessities  of 
the  service  shall  be  compelled  to  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  excepting  when,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  management,  the  services  of  all 
the  men,  or  any  of  them,  are  required  on 
Saturday  afternoon  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  business. 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  WAY  DEPARTMENT 
EMPLOYEES 

1.  Definition — 

The  term.  Way  Department  Employees,  shall 
include  all  hourly  rated  employees  of  the  Way 
Department  as  shown  in  the  attached  wage 
schedule  or  as  may  be  shown  from  time  to 
time  with  the  exception  of  Way  Employees  on 
the  Lake  Simooe  Line  whose  wages  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions  shall  remain  as  at  present. 

2.  Working  Hours — - 

The  daily  hours  of  work  will  be  governed  by 
the  urgency  of  the  work  on  hand,  but  normally 
there  will  be  a  nine  hour  day  during  the 
summer  and  an  eight  hour  day  during  the 
winter. 

It  is  understood  that  during  the  winter  a 
minimum  day  of  eight  hours  cannot  be  guar¬ 
anteed,  but  that  the  work  will  be  distributed 
as  equitably  as  possible  among  all  hourly 
rated  employees  of  the  Way  Department. 

PERIOD  OF  AGREEMENT 

This  agreement  and  provisions  thereof  shall 
continue  in  force  and  be  binding  on  the 
respective  parties  hereto,  to  and  including  the 
31st  day  of  March,  1932. 


Apprenticeship  in  Germany 


According  to  statistics  recently  published 
by  the  German  Federal  Statistical  Office,  the 
Industrial  Census  of  1925  showed  that  on 
June  16,  1905,  there  were  986,567  apprentices 
under  a  definite  system  of  training,  employed 
in  industrial  and  commercial  undertakings 
out  of  a  total  of  18,749,583  occupied  persons. 
The  distribution  of  the  apprentices  over  the 
principal  branches  of  industry  was  as  follows: 
mlanufaoture  of  iron  and  steel  and  metal  goods, 
14.6  per  cent  of  all  occupied  persons  (includ¬ 
ing  apprentices) ;  woodworking,  13.6  per  cent; 
engineering.  11 .2  per  cent;  the  clothing  trades, 
10.3  per  cent;  the  building  trades,  8.6  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  apprentices  to  the 
total  number  of  occupied  persons  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  wias  least  in  those  industries  mainly 
employing  semi-skilled  labour,  such  as  the 
miming,  chemical  and  textile  industries.  Ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  of  all  apprentices 
received  their  training  in  small  undertakings 
occupying  not  moire  than  5  persons;  16.5  per 
cent  were  in  undertakings  occupying  6  to  10 
persons;  20 . S  per  cent  in  undertakings  occupy¬ 
ing  11  to  50  persons,  and  22-. 5  per  cent  in 
undertakings  occupying  over  50  persons.  The 
proportion  of  apprentices  to  occupied  persons 
w-as,  however,  greatest  (11  per  cent)  in  under¬ 


takings  occupying  from  6  to  10  persons.  In 
undertakings  of  this  kind  belonging  to  the 
iron  and  steel  and  metal  trades,  the  engineer¬ 
ing,  woodworking,  electrical  engineering  and 
clothing  industries,  approximately  one-fourth 
of  all  occupied  persons,  on  an  average,  were 
apprentices. 

Of  the  total  of  986,567  apprentices,  544,000 
were  employed  m  small  handicraft  undertak¬ 
ings,  this  number  representing  a  proportion 
of  1  apprentice  in  every  6  persons  engaged  in 
handicrafts,  or,  if  masters  are  excluded,  one 
apprentice  to  every  two  workmen.  The 
branches  of  the  handicraft  industries  with  the 
highest  percentages  of  apprentices  to  persons 
occupied  (including  apprentices)  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  metal  trades,  134,492.  apprentices  or  24.4 
per  cent;  woodworking,  100,500  or  22.6  per¬ 
cent;  clothing,  117,448  or  14.3  per  cent;  and 
the  building  trades  66,22'5  or  13.2  per  cent. 

It  is  estimated  that,  having  regard  to  the 
reduction  in  the  birth-rate  during  the  war 
years,  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  children  attaining  the  age  of  14 
years  during  the  years  1920  to  1982,  there  will 
be  in  each  of  these  years  a  great  shortage  of 
male  apprentices. 
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PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  JUNE,  1929 
Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles  and  Index  Numbers 


HT  HE  movement  in  prices  during  the  month 
was  slight,  the  weekly  family  budget 
in  terms  of  retail  prices  being  slightly  lower, 
while  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  index 
number  of  wholesale  prices  showed  a  small 
advance. 

In  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a  list 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an  average 
family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average  prices 
in  some  sixty  cities  was  $10.92  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  as  compared  with  $10.94  for 
May;  $10.73  for  June,  192S;  S10.S6  for  June, 

1927;  $11.00  for  June,  1926;  $10.44  for  June, 

1925;  $9.86  for  June,  1924;  $10.23  for  June, 

1923;  $10. IS  for  June,  1922;  $11.16  for  June, 

1921;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak);  $12.79 
for  June,  1918;  and  $7.49  for  June,  1914.  The 
most  important  decline  occurred  in  the  price 
of  butter,  while  slight  decreases  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  mutton,  milk,  cheese,  flour,  rolled 
oats  and  sugar.  The  prices  of  beef,  veal,  fresh 
and  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  eggs,  evaporated 
apples  and  potatoes  were  slightly  higher.  In¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent  with  that  of 
foods  the  total  budget  averaged  $21.18  at 
the  beginning  of  June,  as  compared  with 
$2121  for  May;  $20.97  for  June,  1928;  $21.04 

for  June,  1927;  $21.31  for  June,  1926;  $20.67 

for  June,  1925;  S20.22  for  June,  1924;  $20.72 

for  June,  1923;  $20.58  for  June,  1922;  $21.74 

for  June,  1921 ;  $26.92  for  July,  1920  (the 
peak);  S20.36  for  June,  1918;  and  $14.27  for 
June,  1914.  Fuel  was  practically  unchanged, 
while  no  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502  com¬ 
modities  in  1926  as  100,  was  slightly  higher 
at  92.6  for  June,  as  compared  with  92.4  for 
May;  97.1  for  June,  1928;  98.9  for  June, 
1927;  and  100.2  for  June,  1926.  Sixty-seven 
prices  quotations  advanced,  seventy-two  de¬ 
clined  and  three  hundred  and  sixty- three  were 
unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  chief  com¬ 
ponent  materials  four  of  the  eight  main  groups 
were  higher  and  four  were  lower.  The  groups 
which  advanced  were:  the  Vegetable  and 
Vegetable  Products  group,  due  to  higher  prices 
for  certain  grains,  flour,  and  foreign  fruits, 
which  more '  than  offset  declines  in  the  prices 
of  raw  rubber,  raw  sugar,  tea  and  rolled  oats; 
the  Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  group, 
due  to  higher  prices  for  certain  lines  of  lum¬ 
ber;  the  Nont-Metallic  Minerals  and  their 
Products  group,  due  mainly  to  higher  prices 
for  gasoline  and  crude  oil;  and  the  Chemicals 
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and  Allied  Products  group.  The  Animals  and 
their  Products  group  and  the  Fibres,  Textiles 
and  Textile  Products  group  declined,  the  for¬ 
mer  due  to  lower  prices  for  fish,  leather,  and 
milk  and  its  products,  which  more  than  offset 
advances  in  the  prices  of  livestock,  fresh  meats 
and  eggs,  and  the  latter  because  of  lower 
prices  for  raw  cotton,  raw  jute  and  raw  silk. 
The  Iron  and  its  Products  group  and  the 
Non-Ferrous  Metals  group  were  also  slightly 
lower. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  both 
consumers’  goods  and  producers’  goods  were 
slightly  higher,  the  former  due  to  higher  prices 
for  fruits,  meat  and  poultry,  and  household 
equipment  and  supplies,  which  more  than  off¬ 
set  declines  in  the  prices  of  beverages,  fish, 
milk  .and  milk  products,  and  vegetables,  and 
the  latter  due  to  advances  in  materials  for 
the  textile  and  clothing  industries,  for  the 
furs  and  leather  goods  industries,  for  the 
meat  packing  industries  and  for  the  milling 
and  other  industries. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  origin  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  goods  were  practically 
unchanged,  advances  in  the  prices  of  grains, 
fish,  foreign  fruits,  hides  and  livestock  off¬ 
setting  declines  in  the  prices  of  milk,  tin, 
lead  and  leather.  Fully  or  chiefly  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  also  showed  little  change,  de¬ 
clines  in  the  prices  of  tanning  extracts,  butter, 
cotton  yam,  thread,  and  rolling  mill  products 
offsetting  advances  in  the  prices  of  cheese, 
gasoline,  crude  oil  and  certain  chemicals. 
Domestic  farm  products  and  articles  of  marine 
origin  were  lower,  while  articles  of  forest- 
origin  and  articles  of  mineral  origin  advanced. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  AS  TO  RETAIL 
PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  June,  of 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal, 
wood,  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  of  six-roomed 
houses  in  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canada. 
All  price3  are  for  delivered  goods.  The  exact 
quality  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
forth  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota- 
tions  in  ecich  ceusg  refer  t-o  the  Scime  clciss  of 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  from 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
prices  of  foods,  and  groceries  in  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each. 
The  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  rent  are 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 
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Statistics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  se-cured  at  the  middle  of  each 
month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working¬ 
men’s  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coial,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 
for  uniform  grades  for  the  various  cities  from 
month  to  month. 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act, 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924. 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
districts  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen. 
The  first  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition, 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  good 
modern  conveniences.  The  second  class  is  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located, 
but  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five, 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
cities  for  which  reports  are  received,  includes 
twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  _  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
sin-ce  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  in  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  some  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat 
similarily,  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  food  prices  so  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  as  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 
estimated  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
in  1912  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according 
to  the  total  income.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 


fuel,  light  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 

While  the  budget  serves  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  of 
the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
of  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so 
that  comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 
changed. 

Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 

In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  budget  for 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rent,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
added  and  this  table  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 
covering  all  items  of  workingmen’s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926, 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar¬ 
terly  from  1918  to  1926,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1927.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tion  ed  supplement,  the  figures'  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups, 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 

With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  141-4;  1905, 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 
1913,  100-0;  1914,  96-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916.  87-6; 
1917,  87-2;  1918,  85-8;  1919,  85-8;  1920,  84-2; 
1921,  84-9;  1922,  82-7;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79-2; 
1925,  85-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 
1929,  71-4. 

(Continued  on  page  822) 
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COST  PER  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  RENT  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  budget  is  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  items  included,  not  to  show  the  minimum  cost  for  an 

aver&ge  family. 


Quan- 

(t) 

(t) 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Juno 

June 

June 

June 

Juno 

Juno 

June 

June 

May 

Commodities 

tity 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

0. 

Beef,  sirloin. . . . 

2  lbs. 

27-2 

30-4 

37-6 

44-4 

48-8 

52-0 

76-8 

83-0 

70-2 

63-2 

58-6 

58-0 

59-4 

60-4 

66-4 

69-8 

72-6 

76-2 

Beef,  shoulder. . 

2  “ 

19-6 

24-0 

26-0 

29-15 

33-2 

35-0 

55- (5 

54-2 

42-6 

35-0 

31-6 

31-2 

32-4 

33-0 

38-2 

41-2 

45-0 

48-2 

Veal,  shoulder. . 

1  “ 

10-0 

11-3 

12-8 

15-7 

17-1 

18-8 

27-9 

27-7 

22-5 

19-1 

18-2 

17-8 

18-3 

19-1 

20-3 

21-8 

24-0 

24-5 

Mutton,  roast... 

1  “ 

11-8 

12-2 

16-8 

19-1 

21-0 

24-2 

36-3 

38-4 

30-7 

29-3 

28-5 

29-1 

29-4 

31-4 

29-9 

30-3 

31-5 

31-2 

Pork,  leg . 

1  “ 

12-2 

13-1 

18-0 

19-5 

20-1 

22-2 

37-7 

40-4 

32-7 

31  -3 

26-6 

23-4 

28-2 

30-7 

28-4 

26-3 

30-2 

31-2 

Pork,  salt . 

2  “ 

21 -S 

25-0 

34-4 

35-2 

36  4 

40-2 

69-6 

72-2 

58-8 

53-6 

50-2 

45-0 

51-2 

56-0 

52-8 

51-8 

54-2 

55-0 

Bacon,  break- 

fast . 

i  “ 

15-4 

17-8 

24-5 

24-7 

25-0 

28-9 

50-7 

55-8 

48-2 

41-3 

39-1 

32-1 

38-9 

42-6 

39-4 

35-7 

38-2 

39-6 

Lard,  pure . 

2  u 

2(5-2 

28-2 

40-15 

38-4 

37-2 

40-2 

73-8 

76-4 

45-8 

44-0 

45-2 

41-2 

48-8 

48-6 

43-4 

43-6 

43-8 

44-0 

Eggs,  fresh . 

1  doz 

25-7 

30-0 

33-3 

33-7 

25-8 

28-6 

44-8 

56-0 

33-5 

33-5 

31-5 

30-0 

35-0 

35-2 

36-2 

36-0 

35-0 

35-1 

Eggs,  storago. . . 

1  “ 

20-2 

23-4 

28-4 

28-1 

25-0 

26-2 

38-7 

50-1 

30-8 

31-7 

29-5 

26-7 

31-6 

31-9 

33-1 

32-3 

30-7 

31-1 

Milk . 

Oqts. 

36-6 

39-6 

48-0 

51-6 

516 

51-0 

71-4 

88-8 

81-0 

69-0 

68-4 

71-4 

69-0 

69-6 

69-6 

70-8 

73-2 

72-0 

Butter,  dairy.. . 

2  lbs. 

44-2 

49-4 

52-0 

58-0 

52-4 

61-2 

92-0 

119-4 

65-0 

71-4 

72-2 

68-4 

72-2 

74-8 

80-0 

79-8 

88-4 

81-2 

Butter,  croam- 

ery . 

1  “ 

25-5 

27-7 

31-9 

33-9 

31-2 

35-1 

51-7 

66-8 

38-0 

42-0 

40-0 

38-5 

40-6 

41-3 

44-1 

43-8 

48-4 

44-7 

Cheese,  old . 

1  “ 

16-1 

17-6 

18-5 

20-5 

21-4 

25-5 

33-5 

40-4 

36-8 

29-8 

§31-2 

§29-1 

§30-7 

§31-6 

§30-6 

§32-6 

§33-9 

§33-2 

Cheese,  new. . . . 

1  “ 

14-6 

15-7 

17-5 

19-1 

19-4 

23-8 

30-5 

38-2 

30-6 

26-1 

§31-2 

§29-1 

§30-7 

§31-6 

§30-6 

§32-6 

§33-9 

§33-2 

Bread . 

15  “ 

55-5 

5S-5 

66-0 

61-5 

64-5 

70-5 

117-0 

144-0 

123-0 

103-5 

102-0 

100-5 

118-5 

114-0 

115-5 

115-5 

115-5 

115-5 

Flour,  family.. . 

10  “ 

25-0 

28-0 

33-0 

32-0 

33-0 

37-0 

68-0 

84-0 

64-0 

50-0 

§45-0 

§41-0 

§58-0 

§53-0 

§53-0 

§53-0 

§49-0 

§48-0 

Rolled  Oats. . . 

5  “ 

18-0 

19-5 

21-0 

22-0 

21-5 

24-0 

40-5 

42-5 

30-0 

28-0 

27-5 

27-0 

31-0 

28-5 

30-0 

32-0 

31-5 

31-0 

2  “ 

10-4 

io*b 

10-4 

11*4 

11-8 

13-0 

23-0 

33-6 

21-0 

19-6 

§20-6 

§20-8 

§21-8 

§21-8 

§21-8 

§21-0 

§20-8 

§20-6 

Beans,  hand- 

picked . 

2  “ 

8-6 

9-4 

10-8 

12-4 

11-8 

19-8 

34-4 

24-0 

17-4 

17-8 

17-6 

16-8 

16-8 

15-6 

16-2 

17-8 

24-0 

24-0 

Apples,  evapor- 

ated . 

1  “ 

9-9 

7-7 

11-5 

12-0 

13-1 

13-5 

22-8 

29-2 

21-1 

24-1 

18-8 

19-5 

20-5 

19-8 

19-2 

21-5 

21-3 

21-5 

Prunes,  medium 

1  “ 

11-5 

9-6 

9-9 

11-9 

12-3 

13-2 

17-6 

27-5 

18-3 

19-7 

18-5 

16-2 

15-6 

15-8 

14-7 

13-3 

13-5 

13-6 

Sugar,  granulat- 

ed . 

4  “ 

21-6 

22-0 

24-0 

23-6 

22-0 

38-0 

43-6 

90-4 

50-0 

31-2 

50-4 

42-4 

34-0 

31-6 

33-6 

32-0 

29-2 

28-4 

Sugar,  yellow-. . . 

2  “ 

10-0 

9-8 

10-8 

11-0 

10-2 

17-6 

20-4 

42-0 

24-0 

14-6 

24-0 

20-4 

16-2 

15-0 

16-0 

15-2 

13-8 

13-6 

Tea,  black . 

i  “ 

8-2 

8-3 

8-7 

8-9 

9-0 

9-9 

14-5 

16-5 

13-8 

13-7 

§16-6 

§17-4 

§17-9 

§18-0 

§17-9 

§17-9 

§17-7 

§17-6 

Tea,  green . 

8-7 

8-7 

9-1 

9-3 

9-2 

10-7 

13-9 

16-9 

14-9 

15-0 

§16-6 

§17-4 

§17-9 

§18-0 

§17-9 

§  i  v  -  y 

§17-7 

§17-6 

Coffee . 

8-6 

8-8 

8-9 

9-4 

9-5 

9-9 

11-1 

15-2 

13-7 

13-5 

13-5 

13-6 

15-1 

15-3 

15-4 

15-1 

15-2 

15-1 

Potatoes . 

3  bag 

24-1 

28-0 

30-3 

36-0 

53-6 

60-5 

60-7 

216-9 

36-6 

45-7 

49-0 

59-9 

43-6 

100-7 

70-5 

51-7 

41-0 

43-7 

Vinegar . 

Mb  qt. 

•7 

•7 

■7 

•8 

•8 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

•9 

•9 

•9 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

$ 

S 

3 

8 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

All  Foods . 

5  48 

5  96 

6  95 

7  34 

7-49 

8-51 

12  79 

16  92 

11  16 

10-18 

10  23 

9-86 

10  44 

11-06 

10-86 

10  73 

10  94 

10  92 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

Starch,  laundry 

i  lb. 

2-9 

3-0 

3-1 

3-2 

3-3 

3-3 

4-7 

4-9 

4-5 

4-1 

4-0 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

Coal  anthracite 

)it  ton 

39-5 

45-2 

48-1 

55-0 

53-2 

54-4 

71-8 

101-6 

109-9 

107-4 

108-1 

104-8 

103-1 

106-6 

101-6 

101-0 

100-9 

100-6 

Coal  bitumin- 

ous . 

it  if 

31-1 

32-3 

35-0 

38-7 

39-4 

37-8 

58-1 

72-6 

77-6 

68-2 

70-3 

65-9 

63-2 

63-6 

63-5 

63-3 

62-9 

62-7 

Wood,  hard. . . . 

“  cd. 

32-5 

35-3 

38-8 

42-5 

41  -8 

41-8 

67-4 

81-7 

87-9 

76-9 

79-8 

77-8 

76-2 

76-8 

75-9 

76-6 

76-6 

76-5 

Wood,  soft . 

it  it 

22-6 

25-5 

29-4 

30-6 

31-1 

30-2 

49-6 

62-1 

64-6 

57-4 

59-8 

57-7 

55-3 

55-9 

55-7 

56-6 

55-1 

55-2 

Coal  oil . 

1  gal. 

24-0 

24-5 

24-4 

23-7 

24-1 

23-0 

27-6 

36-6 

36-3 

31-2 

30-3 

30-8 

30-5 

30-7 

31-5 

31-0 

31-0 

31-1 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

3 

$ 

$ 

3 

3 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

3 

S 

8 

$ 

Fuel  and  light* 

1-50 

1  63 

1  76 

1  91 

1  90 

1-87 

2  75 

3-55 

3-76 

3  41 

3-48 

3-37 

3-28 

3-34 

3-28 

3-29 

3-27 

3-26 

% 

8 

S 

3 

% 

* 

% 

* 

$ 

$ 

* 

$ 

% 

3 

* 

$ 

$ 

3 

Rent . 

i  mo. 

2-37 

2-89 

4  05 

4  75 

4-86 

4  04 

4-77 

6  30 

6-77 

6  95 

6  97 

6  95 

6  90 

6-87 

6-85 

6  91 

6  96 

6  96 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5 

$ 

3 

$ 

% 

% 

s 

$ 

3 

$ 

$ 

S 

J  {Totals . 

9-37 

10  50 

12-79 

14  02 

14  27 

14  46 

20  36 

26  81 

21  74 

20,58 

20  72 

20-22 

20  67 

21  31 

21-04 

20  97 

21  21 

21  18 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


Nova  Scotia . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . . . 


$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

8 

8 

$ 

8 

$ 

3 

3 

3 

8 

5-61 

5-83 

6-82 

7-29 

7-29 

8-53 

12-65 

17-04 

11-43 

10-30 

10-81 

10-31 

10-60 

11-24 

10-73 

10-61 

10-93 

4-81 

5-26 

5-81 

6-34 

7-23 

7-43 

15-08 

10-28 

9-50 

9-53 

9-23 

9-60 

10-39 

9-78 

9-77 

9-89 

5-38 

5-83 

6-55 

7-04 

6-96 

8-43 

12-51 

16-24 

11-46 

10-29 

10-46 

10-20 

10-51 

11-28 

10-92 

10-66 

10-79 

5-15 

5-64 

5-33 

6-87 

6-84 

8-10 

12-51 

15-99 

10-41 

9-54 

9-74 

9-17 

9-78 

10-54 

9-99 

9-85 

10-15 

5-01 

5*60 

6-50 

7*20 

7-11 

8-49 

12-74 

17-12 

10-85 

10-08 

10-03 

9-78 

10-22 

11-17 

10-94 

10-78 

10-86 

5*85 

6-19 

7-46 

7*87 

8-06 

8-08 

12-45 

16-83 

11-30 

9-89 

9-72 

9-43 

10-20 

10-27 

10-26 

10-45 

10-58 

6-86 

6*92 

7-86 

8-25 

7-88 

8-54 

12-74 

16-47 

11-63 

10-03 

10-25 

9-50 

10-60 

10-56 

10-88 

10-85 

11-27 

6*02 

6-50 

8-00 

8*33 

8-14 

8-48 

13-15 

17-12 

11-16 

10-02 

9-89 

9-69 

10-72 

10-56 

10-86 

10-73 

11-25 

6-90 

7-74 

8-32 

9-13 

9-13 

9-02 

13-65 

18-18 

12-68 

11-48 

11-31 

10-83 

11-92 

11-81 

11-93 

11-87 

12-07 

3 

10-89 

10-04 

10-74 

10-04 

10-80 

10- 54 

11- 21 
11-21 
12-32 


fDecember  only.  §Kind  most  sold.  *For  electric  light  and  gas  see  text. 

{{An  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries|.would  increase  the  figures  by  about  50  per  oent.  See  text, 
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1.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND 


Beef 

Pork 

Bacon 

LOCALITY 

a 

<v 

4-3  . 

CO'Q 

G  — ' 

£  <1> 
t-1  Q. 

cS 

J 

■Ss 

c  tv 

G  1) 

jQ 

u 

a> 

a  ® 

2S 

£  a 

<fl 

ci 

e 

O  & 

*  SSS 

2  u 

Z3  © 

O  Oh 

ti 

c3  O 

©  1-h 

jQ 

b2  ft 
£  | 
a 

ii 

jQ 

u 

A  g 

CO  r, 
22 

a,  O 

05  ©  • 

C  t-*—* 
cO  u 

•xT 

© 

3  ”T 

r6 

© 

-4_T  Oh 

J-H 

§1 

©  0 

TO  Q. 

O  _ 
-0-73 
.  © 

c3  M 

5q 

Ph 

Ph 

CD 

m 

> 

s 

m 

Dp 

PQ 

w 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

Dominion  (average) . 

381 

33  0 

30  0 

24  1 

19  4 

24  5 

31  2 

31  2 

27  5 

39-6 

43  6 
39-7 

39-3 

61  2 

57  6 

55 

54-7 

57-5 

60 

60 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

38-9 

42-3 

33- 0 

34- 2 

30  3 

33-2 

25  1 
27-9 

19  1 

23-1 

20  4 

18-6 

26  3 

25 

28-8 

32-3 

26-3 

28-7 

35- 9 

36- 6 

34-3 

31-7 

29-3 

25 

18-5 

20 

27-5 

25 

23-8 

35-3 

39- 4 

40- 8 
39-8 

33-7 

30 

25-7 

21- 

18-4 

17-7 

25 

27 

25 

37-5 

44-2 

34-3 

33-6 

26-5 

20-4 

19-1 

25 

30-5 

25-1 

35-4 

15 

25 

30 

28 

30 

34-5 

39 

58-6 

40 

32-5 

35 

32 

30 

22 

25 

30 

25-3 

7 — P.E.I. -Charlotte town  . 

30 

32-5 

23-2 

18-7 

16 

29-3 

25 

35 

36-2 

49 

25  0 

25-6 

38-5 

40-1 

42  5 
44-6 

59  6 

60 

New  Brunswick  (average)... 

37  ■« 

30  9 

28-4 

22  0 

18-2 

19  1 

29-7 

29-5 

23-7 

29-9 

17-5 

16 

24 

35 

27 

41 

29-5 

22-7 

20 

16-7 

25 

29-4 

25-2 

36-5 

39 

59-4 

37-2 

31-7 

30 

31-7 

25-8 

18-8 

16-2 

25 

28-3 

25 

37*5 

40 

59 

28-1 

22 

18 

19-5 

26-2 

25 

40 

46-2 

60 

32-7 

34- 2 

35- 8 

31  0 

29  0 

21  1 

15  6 

18  6 

27  9 

27-4 

26  5 

38-3 

41  0 

60-6 

57 

32-1 

28-9 

21-2 

15 

19-1 

26-7 

27 

27-9 

38-3 

38-3 

33 

32-8 

21-4 

17-5 

22-5 

29 

28-4 

26-1 

40 

43-8 

65 

65 

37-5 

34 

36 

25 

15-5 

19-7 

25 

25 

26-1 

43-7 

48 

27-7 

28 

30 

24 

39-2 

38-3 

30 

27 

24-3 

18 

13-3 

17-5 

25 

25-2 

25 

39 

45 

57 

24-7 

19-2 

16-2 

18-6 

28-3 

26-4 

25-7 

36 

36-5 

58 

30 

25-5 

34-7 

25 

20 

19.5 

15 

20 

30 

28 

60 

14 

17-5 

21 

25 

22-5 

24-7 

57-5 

35-6 

22-2 

13-2 

33-2 

30-9 

27-5 

36-9 

39-2 

62-7 

20— Hull . 

33-1 

32-4 

23 

16-4 

16 

31-3 

31-3 

27-6 

34 

36-1 

63-3 

Ontario  (average) . 

39-3 

34  5 

30-5 

25-2 

20  3 

26-8 

31  1 

32  3 

27-9 

36-3 

40  0 

62-5 

36-5 

32-3 

29-5 

24 

16-7 

19-3 

30 

30-1 

28 

36-8 

39-9 

62-5 

41-7 

36 

31-7 

25 

20-3 

17-5 

31-5 

32-7 

26-5 

41-2 

44 

37-5 

62-5 

38-1 

32-8 

30-4 

24-9 

17-4 

23-4 

30 

29-4 

26 

33 

59-7 

37-7 

32-5 

32 

26-2 

19-2 

27-5 

35 

33-5 

26-5 

40-1 

42-3 

63-2 

38 

32-6 

29-6 

23-7 

20 

29-4 

33 

30-5 

31-5 

37-6 

41-6 

65-5 

38-2 

34-2 

27-2 

22-8 

21-8 

28-2 

30-3 

32-2 

28-5 

37-7 

40-7 

61 

38 

33-3 

30-2 

25-4 

22-2 

27-9 

27-5 

28 

28-6 

36-8 

39-2 

61-9 

39-8 

34-2 

32 

24-5 

23-2 

26-4 

34-6 

31-7 

28-3 

42-7 

43-4 

62*5 

41-7 

36-2 

34-2 

27 

19-5 

31-7 

35 

35-3 

35 

34-7 

38-4 

65*6 

38-7 

40-8 

44-4 

35-2 

30-5 

24 

18-2 

26-6 

30 

30-6 

25 

32-2 

35-1 

62 

35-7 

38-5 

33-3 

31-7 

26- 4 

27- 9 

21-6 

26-9 

30 

29-7 

35-1 

38-9 

63-8 

22 

28-2 

34-5 

34-8 

32-5 

34 

37-1 

65-9 

22 — Halt. 

40 

36-5 

31 

25 

21 

25 

30 

32-5 

36-4 

39-7 

64-6 

37-8 

32-5 

30-7 

24-8 

21-2 

28-8 

27-5 

30-1 

25 

31-7 

36-3 

60-9 

39-1 

41-2 

35- 1 

36- 2 

27-7 

31-5 

25-5 

25 

22 

28 

35 

31-8 

31-4 

37-5 

62-2 

21-3 

28-3 

34-3 

34-4 

27-5 

33-4 

37-4 

60 

39-5 

35 

28-3 

24-9 

20-5 

27-7 

30 

30-8 

24 

35-3 

37-8 

61*5 

41-2 

35-7 

30-4 

25-4 

20-1 

26-3 

29-6 

31-8 

26-2 

36-2 

39-3 

62-1 

40-4 

36-8 

31-6 

26-4 

22-5 

27-5 

34-2 

34 

26-5 

34 

37-4 

62-3 

38 

33-4 

30-4 

26 

19-1 

28-8 

30-8 

30 

27-2 

35-4 

39-7 

62-5 

39-4 

33-9 

30-6 

25-1 

19-4 

28-3 

33-6 

32-1 

27-2 

35-2 

38-3 

61-3 

38-7 

32-7 

31-7 

27-7 

21-7 

30 

26-7 

34 

27-5 

36-2 

41-2 

64 

37-3 

32-7 

25 

24-3 

19 

28-2 

25 

29 

25 

37 

41 

62-3 

42-5 

38-7 

36 

26-5 

20-3 

24-5 

32-5 

33-3 

28-7 

35-3 

38-2 

63-7 

41 

36 

34-2 

27-3 

21 

30-7 

38 

28-7 

38 

43-3 

61-7 

38-2 

37-5 

34-2 

29-7 

24-3 

20-7 

25 

34-8 

28 

33-8 

40-8 

62-7 

34-7 

27-3 

23-7 

17-7 

27-5 

32 

32-3 

26-5 

35 

36-7 

60 

48— SaultSte.  Marie . 

39-5 

35 

30-2 

25-2 

19 

25-5 

29 

32-7 

29-3 

38-7 

43-7 

61-2 

49 -Port  Arthur . 

37-5 

36-8 

30-5 

30-7 

28 

27 

26-7 

21-7 

21-4 

20 

26-1 

25-2 

35 

30-5 

41-4 

47-2 

64-5 

28-7 

33-5 

29-6 

42-5 

45-5 

61-7 

Manitoba  (average) . 

36  6 

29-4 

28-0 

211 

16  8 

22-3 

31  3 

30-4 

26  9 

42-2 

46-7 

60-7 

37-5 

29-8 

29-8 

20-9 

17 

22-5 

33-2 

31-3 

28-7 

42-3 

46-3 

61-3 

35-6 

28-9 

26-2 

21-2 

16-5 

22 

29-3 

29-5 

25 

42-1 

47-1 

60 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

36  9 

30  4 

27  6 

22-9 

17-0 

240 

34-8 

29-6 

27-6 

47-1 

52-0 

63  2 

40-4 

32-2 

27-1 

22-8 

18-8 

23-8 

34 

28-7 

25 

47-3 

53*2 

65 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

32-5 

27-5 

25 

21-5 

15 

23-5 

32-5 

30 

30 

46-7 

50 

60 

35-2 

29-5 

28-6 

22-9 

16-7 

23-5 

37-1 

28-7 

23-7 

45-9 

51 

60-4 

56 — Moose  Jaw . 

39-5 

32-4 

29-7 

24-2 

17-3 

25 

35-7 

311 

31-7 

48-5 

53-9 

67-5 

Alberta  (average) . 

36  5 

30  0 

28-6 

22-5 

18-5 

24-8 

33  4 

29  6 

26-9 

45-2 

50  2 

57-7 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

37 

29-5 

23  -5 

22-9 

19-7 

26-2 

36-7 

28-4 

27-4 

49-2 

53-5 

54-4 

35 

30 

25 

20 

25 

30 

33 

30 

50 

55 

60 

35-6 

29-2 

30-6 

20-6 

17-7 

23-4 

35 

30-3 

26-7 

41-7 

45-7 

56-4 

38-2 

31-8 

29-9 

22-8 

19-2 

26-4 

34-6 

30-6 

26 

46-2 

51-5 

62 

61— Lethbridge . 

36-5 

29-5 

24-2 

21-1 

16 

23 

30-5 

25-7 

24-4 

38-8 

45-1 

55-7 

British  Columbia  (average). 

42-4 

35-5 

31  8 

261 

23  4 

29  9 

38-5 

36-6 

31  0 

48-5 

540 

63-6 

40 

35 

31-3 

25 

18-7 

30 

40 

37 

29-3 

51-3 

55 

58-6 

41 

33-7 

32-5 

26-2 

25 

31-2 

40 

30 

46-2 

51-3 

60 

40 

35 

30 

29 

25 

31-5 

40 

33-3 

50 

60 

61-7 

65 — New  Westminster . 

43 '3 

36-9 

31-2 

25-7 

23-9 

28-6 

35-6 

32 

31-3 

45 

50-7 

65-2 

45 

36-8 

32-8 

24-2 

24 

26-3 

38-7 

35-2 

31-4 

46-6 

53-6 

67-2 

67 — Victoria . 

43-3 

36-4 

33-1 

26 

22-6 

30 

38-1 

34 

30 

49-8 

53-2 

64-7 

43-7 

35-5 

32-4 

27 

’  26-2 

31-2 

33-5 

50-4 

53-9 

67-8 

69 — Prince  Rupert . 

42-5 

35 

31-2 

25-7 

21-5 

30 

38-5 

37-5 

34-2 

48-6 

54 

63-3 

aPrice  per  single  quart  higher.  bAdjacent  localities  12c.  to  16c.  per  quart.  oPrice  in  bulk  lower. 
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RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JUNE,  1929 


Fish 


Cod  Steak, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb 

Halibut,  fresh 
and  frozen, 
per  lb. 

White  fish, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

1 

Salt  herrings, 
per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 

per  doz. 

Salt  cod, 

boneless, 

per  lb. 

Finnan  haddie, 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

19  0 

30  5 

22  4 

13  4 

580 

21  2 

21-1 

14-5 

330 

50-0 

18-4 

17  1 

10 

25-30 

19-5 

16 

30 

50 

18-4 

16 

35 

50 

18-2 

18 

12 

35-40 

50 

18 

16-2 

50 

18 

20 

35 

50 

18-1 

18 

12 

60 

18-8 

19-3 

15-5 

36  7 

10  0 

60  0 

IS  3 

17  9 

12 

35 

10 

60 

18-6 

18-7 

18 

35 

10 

60 

18 

16-5 

20 

40 

60 

18-4 

18-5 

12 

60 

18 

18 

17  3 

32  5 

21  4 

9  7 

57  5 

21  3 

23-3 

20 

50 

20 

22 

15 

30-35 

25 

10 

60 

25 

24-3 

18-20 

35 

30 

10 

17-5 

25 

20 

25 

15 

10 

25 

25 

25 

15 

20 

10 

60 

20 

8 

55 

25 

15-20 

35—40 

60 

2L5 

22-6 

15 

10 

60 

20 

19 

17  9 

30  2 

23-8 

12  3 

66  0 

21  1 

20-6 

35 

20 

21-9 

20-2 

16 

32 

30 

12 

20-7 

18 

15 

30-32 

22-25 

10-20 

18 

17-7 

20 

30 

25 

25 

28 

20 

60 

25 

22-23 

26 

23 

25 

25 

98 

25 

22 

17 

35* 

25 

25 

21 

32 

25 

18 

21-5 

20 

35 

25 

21-7 

22-5 

20 

30-33 

25-28 

15 

20-3 

17-3 

15 

35 

23 

12 

20 

20 

20 

25 

20 

22 

25 

20 

18 

20 

30 

24 

30 

27 

25 

21 

15 

25 

22 

20 

20 

16 

28-33 

25 

50-60 

22 

20 

Ifi 

20 

12 

25 

20 

30 

25 

25 

20 

30 

20 

22 

20 

19 

25 

10 

75 

20 

25-30 

15 

75 

20-7 

20 

20 

18-3 

23 

20 

25 

25-30 

18 

10 

23-3 

18-7 

15 

25 

20 

65 

20 

16 

30  8 

20  0 

19  2 

20 

28-35 

16-20 

15 

50 

18-5 

18-3 

30 

21-5 

20 

26  9 

31  3 

16  5 

16  3 

26  6 

24  1 

35 

26 

23-8 

30 

30 

15 

12-5 

27-5 

22-5 

25-30 

30 

20 

26-2 

22-6 

18 

27-5 

23  3 

28-8 

19-8 

16  0 

23-8 

22-9 

35 

25 

25 

26-7 

30 

18 

25 

25 

23  25 

12 

20-7 

23 

30 

18 

25 

20 

18 

25 

18 

20 

23-5 

20 

27-1 

17  1 

22  1 

22-8 

25 

30 

20 

18 

23-5 

25 

35 

20 

25 

25 

35 

20 

25 

25 

25 

12-5 

21-5 

22-5 

12-5 

22 

14 

19-4 

19-7 

25 

20 

21-5 

19-8 

25 

21-2 

25 

20 

15 

20 

20 

Lard,  pure  leaf 

best,  per  lb. 

Eggs 

Milk,  in  bottles, 

per  quart 

Butter 

Canned  salmon 
(kind  most 

sold) 

per  lb.  tin 

Fresh,  specials 
and  extras, 
per  doz. 

Cooking,  fresh 

No.  l’s  and 

storage, 

per  doz. 

Dairy,  solids, 

prints,  etc. 

per  lb. 

Creamery, 

prints,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

36-8 

22  0 

35  1 

31  1 

12  0 

40  6 

44  7 

28- S 

22  3 

36  3 

34  1 

116 

44  8 

49-2 

28-1 

22-2 

42-5 

37 

b 12-14 

45 

46-6 

1 

32-7 

20-7 

36-6 

33 

12 

44-4 

49-8 

2 

31 

22-2 

29-2 

25 

10 

41-9 

48-3 

3 

26-8 

23-3 

39-9 

38-1 

a  12-5 

45 

47-6 

4 

23-5 

30 

10 

47-5 

62-5 

5 

25-6 

22 

39-5 

37-5 

12 

44-7 

50-2 

6 

33-9 

22-8 

31-5 

25 

10-12 

40-7 

44-8 

7 

33  0 

22  4 

33  5 

30  6 

12  1 

42-0 

47  1 

36-2 

22-8 

35-5 

31-7 

10-12 

44-7 

47-6 

8 

36-6 

22-8 

37-8 

30-4 

a  13-5 

42-5 

48-1 

9 

31-8 

21-5 

32-1 

29-7 

12 

43-3 

46-2 

10 

27-4 

22-5 

28-8 

12 

37-5 

46-5 

11 

33  3 

22  2 

37-1 

33  2 

10  9 

36  7 

40-5 

30-9 

22-7 

37-3 

33-7 

12 

38-4 

40 

12 

32-2 

23-5 

39 

36-2 

14 

40-6 

13 

30-2 

23-7 

36 

30-4 

a  10 

38-7 

42-2 

14 

34 

21-4 

36-6 

10 

39-8 

15 

32-1 

21 

34-3 

30-3 

8 

39-4 

16 

34-1 

21-3 

36 

34-3 

9 

35 

40 

17 

23-4 

33-9 

10 

36 

40 

18 

36 

21 

43-5 

35-8 

13 

39-2 

41-7 

19 

36-6 

22 

37 

31-6 

12 

32-6 

40-5 

20 

38-7 

21  1 

35  6 

32-0 

12  3 

40  6 

43-8 

35-9 

20-1 

37-8 

34-1 

12 

39-4 

42-6 

21 

36-2 

22-2 

30 

10 

40 

41 

22 

34-5 

19-9 

33-6 

28-8 

10 

38-2 

40-6 

23 

36-4 

21-2 

31 

26-5 

a  9 

43-2 

43-4 

24 

39-4 

23-4 

29-2 

25-1 

10 

39-7 

43-3 

25 

40-7 

22-6 

35-3 

33-7 

13 

40 

43-7 

26 

38-7 

22-1 

29-2 

28-6 

a  11-4 

41  ■  1 

45 

27 

43-3 

20-9 

39-1 

35-5 

a  12-5 

41-3 

44-5 

28 

40 

20-5 

37-2 

35-4 

c  13 

40 

46-1 

29 

40-7 

19-1 

38 

34-9 

13 

40-5 

43-6 

30 

44-2 

20-6 

38-3 

34-6 

a  12-5 

42 

44-4 

31 

37-8 

19-8 

33-2 

29-4 

12 

42-5 

43-4 

32 

36-2 

20-1 

34-1 

31 

a  11-8 

39 

41-7 

33 

45-1 

19-8 

36-7 

32-2 

12 

39-7 

41-7 

34 

34-8 

18-9 

32-8 

29-6 

12 

39-7 

42-3 

35 

36-7 

19-8 

32- 

27 

11 

39 

42-7 

36 

36-3 

19-2 

31-3 

28-5 

12 

40-2 

42-1 

37 

40-6 

20-8 

32-2 

28-7 

11 

41-4 

44-1 

38 

46-8 

21-3 

33 

29-7 

12 

43 

44-5 

39 

35 

19-8 

31-8 

27-7 

c  12 

41-7 

44 

40 

45-6 

19-2 

38-1 

34-5 

14 

45 

45-1 

41 

43-2 

21-8 

36-5 

32-5 

12 

41-6 

45-6 

42 

32-5 

19 

30-5 

27 

12 

39-5 

40-7 

43 

32-3 

22-5 

38-3 

34-8 

12 

39 

42-7 

44 

30 

23 

43-5 

37-7 

14 

43 

46-2 

45 

36 

25-3 

43-5 

38-2 

15 

37 

44-4 

46 

20  •  5 

22 

47 

36-5 

a  16-7 

47-5 

47 

46-2 

23 

41-2 

36-5 

12 

40 

45-2 

48 

44-3 

23-3 

35-5 

35-3 

a  14-3 

44-8 

49 

40-4 

22-5 

36-6 

34-4 

a  14-3 

40 

46-4 

50 

38-2 

21  5 

330 

28-7 

12  0 

36  6 

41-9 

41-8 

20-8 

35-8 

30-6 

c  12 

37-5 

43-8 

51 

34-5 

22-2 

30-1 

26-8 

12 

35-7 

40 

52 

34  6 

23-8 

30-8 

27  1 

12  4 

37-0 

44  2 

38 

22-6 

34-8 

31 

a  12-5 

39 

44-4 

53 

29-6 

25 

25 

22-5 

11 

35 

45 

54 

34 

24-2 

32-2 

26-7 

13 

37-1 

43 

55 

36-7 

23-4 

31-3 

28 

13 

36-8 

44-3 

56 

39  1 

23-2 

33  9 

26  2 

11  1 

38-7 

45  3 

39-5 

25-3 

28-4 

21-7 

11 

40-4 

46-5 

57 

40 

24-5 

35 

25 

a  12-5 

40 

47-5 

58 

32-9 

21-1 

34-5 

27-3 

a  11-1 

38-5 

44-3 

59 

40-8 

22-9 

37-1 

32-2 

11 

36-7 

43-9 

60 

42*3 

22 

34-4 

25 

10 

38-1 

44-3 

61 

39-7 

23  1 

35  2 

30  2 

13-0 

44  3 

48-8 

43-5 

24-5 

38-1 

35 

a  12-5 

47-5 

62 

39-5 

25-3 

34-8 

a  14-3 

45 

49-3 

63 

38-3 

24-5 

34-6 

30 

a  14-3 

50 

64 

38-3 

211 

32- 1 

28 

a  1M 

45 

48-2 

65 

38-2 

20-3 

33-3 

30-5 

11 

40-3 

46-9 

66 

37-5 

20-3 

33-2 

27-8 

a  14-3 

45 

47-8 

67 

43 

25 

33-9 

25 

a  12-5 

45 

50 

68 

39 

23-7 

41-3 

35 

a  14-3 

45-7 

50-7 

69 

818 
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Locality 


Dominion  (average) . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1 —  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I. — Charlottetown, 
New  Brunswick  (average).. 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17—  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19—  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brockville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . . 

27—  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30—  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47—  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51—  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

53—  Regina . 

64 — Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drum  heller . 

59 —  Edmonton . ’ 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average).. 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66—  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 


2— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING, 


Cheese  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Bread,  plain  white, 

per  lb. 

Soda  biscuits,  bulk, 

per  lb. 

Flour  (kind  most 

sold),  in  24  lb. 

bags,  per  lb. 

1 

Rolled  oats, 

per  lb. 

Rice  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  medium, 

pearl,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

33-2 

7-7 

18  4 

4-8 

6-2 

10  3 

12  3 

32-6 

8-1 

17  9 

5-2 

6-3 

10  0 

13  6 

33-8 

8 

18-2 

5-2 

6-5 

10 

12-9 

30-7 

8 

16-6 

4-9 

5-8 

10-1 

13-6 

30-8 

8 

18-7 

5 

6-3 

9-2 

12-5 

33-5 

8 

18-3 

5- 

6-7 

10 

14-5 

35 

8-3 

18 

6 

6-7 

10 

15 

31-9 

8 

17-6 

5-1 

6 

10-7 

13-2 

30 

7-4 

17-5 

4-9 

5-5 

9-8 

13-8 

33  5 

8-5 

17-9 

5-1 

6-2 

10  4 

14  6 

33-7 

8-7 

18 

5-4 

6-7 

11-7 

14-8 

33-1 

8-7 

18-2 

4-8 

5-8 

10 

13-2 

32-3 

8-7 

17-3 

4-9 

6-4 

9-9 

15-4 

35 

8 

18 

5-4 

6 

10 

15 

30  0 

6  4 

17-4 

4-9 

6-4 

9  2 

12  6 

29-2 

7-5 

17-4 

4-9 

6-3 

9-7 

12-4 

32-5 

6 

18-2 

5-2 

6-7 

9-6 

13-4 

31-9 

6-6-7 

17 

4-9 

6-2 

9-2 

13-2 

26-5 

6 

18-2 

4-5 

6-2 

9-2 

11-6 

26-6 

5 

16-4 

4-4 

6-5 

9-2 

12-3 

32-5 

5-3-67 

17 

4-9 

6-5 

9-8 

13-3 

28-7 

6-7 

17-7 

5-5 

6-7 

8-6 

13 

31-6 

5-3-8 

17-8 

5 

5-8' 

9-9 

11-9 

30-2 

6-8 

17-1 

5 

7 

7-9 

12-3 

331 

7-2 

17-8 

4  6 

6  1 

10  7 

12  7 

33-5 

7-3-8 

17-8 

5-2 

6-5 

10-7 

11-7 

30-6 

6-7 

16-5 

4-9 

6 

10-1 

11-5 

31-2 

6-7 

15-2 

4-9 

5-3 

9-6 

11-9 

30-2 

6-6-7 

16-2 

4-5 

5-4 

10-6 

11-7 

35- 

7-3 

18 

4-7 

6-3 

10-8 

12-4 

36-1 

6-7-7-3 

16-5 

4-4 

6-4 

10-5 

11-6 

33-9 

6-7 

18-5 

4-5 

6 

10-9 

13 

35-4 

6  •  7-7  •  3 

18-5 

4-7 

5-5 

9-8 

11-3 

36-4 

7-3 

19 

5-1 

6-1 

10 

13-4 

32-6 

7-3 

17-5 

4-5 

5-9 

11-2 

12-4 

34-8 

7-3 

18-8 

4-3 

6 

11-9 

12-3 

33 

6-7-8 

17-4 

4-2 

5-5 

11-9 

12-9 

32-8 

6-7 

18-6 

4-4 

6 

12-6 

13-5 

34-9 

7-3 

18-2 

4-6 

6-4 

11-3 

12-3 

32-2 

6-7 

18-3 

4-1 

5-3 

10-6 

111 

31-7 

6  -  7—7  -  3 

17- 

4-1 

5-8 

9-1 

12-7 

32-1 

6-7 

19-1 

4-2 

6-8 

12-2 

12-8 

33-1 

6-7-7 -3 

17-8 

4-4 

5-8 

10-5 

12-9 

31-5 

7 -3-8 -7 

18-9 

4-5 

6-5 

11-5 

13-5 

32-1 

6-7 

18 

4-4 

6-1 

11 

14-2 

32-7 

8-9-3 

18-7 

4-7 

5-8 

12-1 

13-3 

36-2 

7-3-8 

19 

4-3 

6-1 

11-2 

13-1 

33-5 

6-7-7-3 

18-4 

3-8 

5-5 

10-2 

13-3 

31-3 

7-3 

16 

4-9 

6-7 

10-5 

12-9 

33-6 

8-8-7 

16-6 

5-2 

7-5 

9-2 

15-5 

35 

8-3 

17-8 

4-9 

7 

10-8 

14 

32 

8-3 

18 

4-7 

5-3 

7-5 

13 

32 

8 

18 

5-3 

7-6 

11-3 

14 

32-1 

6 

18-8 

5 

6-4 

10 

11-2 

32-6 

6 

16-5 

5 

5-9 

9-9 

10-9 

34-2 

6-7 

IS  -3 

4-8 

6  4 

11  7 

12  6 

34-1 

6-4-7 

18-6 

4-8 

6-5 

11-6 

12-4 

34-3 

6-3-7 

18 

4-7 

6-2 

11-8 

12-8 

351 

8-1 

19-8 

5  0 

6  3 

10  9 

12-8 

35-5 

35 

8-8-4 

8 

4-9 

4-8 

6-5 

fi-9 

12-2 

13-1 

351 

8 

17 

5 

6 

11-3 

12-3 

34  •  6 

8 

22-6 

5-2 

5-8 

11-4 

13-5 

34  4 

8-6 

19  5 

5-0 

5-9 

10-8 

10  2 

35 

8-9 

19-7 

5-5 

5-9 

12-6 

11-2 

37-5 

8-9 

5-2 

5.9 

11.9 

10 

9-7 

31-4 

8 

20-4 

4-8 

5-7 

10-2 

37-6 

8 

19-7 

4-8 

5-8 

10-8 

10-4 

30-7 

8-10 

18-3 

4-8 

6-2 

9*3 

9-7 

35-7 

9-5 

21-9 

5  1 

6-5 

9  5 

9-6 

36-1 

10 

20-5 

5-2 

5-9 

11 

q.q 

35-8 

10 

16 

5-4 

6-3 

10-4 

10-8 

35 

9-1 

22-5 

4-8 

6-1 

9-1 

9.3 

36-2 

•3-9 -5 

21-2 

5 

6-8 

8-7 

34-5 

1- 3-9-5 

23-5 

5 

6-2 

8-5 

8-9, 

36 

10 

24-6 

4-9 

7 

9 

9*2 

36-7 

8-9 

24 

5 

7-2 

9-7 

10-8 

35-4 

10 

23-2 

5-3 

6-7 

9-2 

9-7 

Canned  Vegetables 


JO 

!? 

lx 

H 

Peas,  standard, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Com,  2’e, 

per  can. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

15  5 

15-8 

15  » 

16-5 

16  0 

16  1 

16-4 

16-4 

17 

15-2 

15-2 

15-5 

16-1 

16-6 

15 

16-7 

15-4 

14-9 

19 

17-5 

18-5 

15-3 

15-1 

15-6 

15-9 

14-9 

17-1 

15  3 

15  1 

15  6 

15-5 

15-7 

16-7 

14-6 

15 

14-5 

14  5 

14-6 

14-5 

16-5 

15 

16-5 

14  2 

15-7 

15-2 

14-9 

15-6 

16-1 

14-6 

19- 

16-1 

14-1 

15-4 

13-7 

14 

15- 

13-9 

13-5 

13-8 

14-9 

15 

16 

15 

15 

18-2 

16-6 

13-9 

14-1 

•  14-4 

13-2 

14-2 

15-8 

14-8 

14  6 

14-7 

14-8 

14-6 

14-9 

14-6 

14-7 

14-6 

13-3 

13-1 

13-3 

14-1 

14-1 

13-6 

14-9 

14-9 

14-9 

14-6 

14-3 

14-3 

15 

14-8 

15 

14-8 

14-6 

14-7 

15-4 

15-7 

16-1 

14-6 

14-5 

14-4 

15 

14-7 

14-8 

14-6 

13-8 

13-2 

14-7 

13-2 

14-7 

14-9 

13-3 

14-3 

14-2 

14-2 

14-4 

15 

14-5 

14-5 

14-7 

14- 

14-7 

14-5 

15 

14-8 

15-5 

14-5 

15-3 

14-4 

14-8 

14-1 

14-9 

15-4 

15-3 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

15-2 

14-7 

14-7 

15 

14-3 

15 

14-9 

15-4 

15 

16-6 

16-9 

17-2 

15-1 

14-4 

14-4 

15-2 

15-2 

15-2 

14-9 

13-5 

16 

15-5 

14-9 

14-5 

17-8 

16-9 

17-7 

17-6 

17-3 

17-6 

17-9 

16-4 

17-8 

18-0 

17-7 

18-4 

17-8 

17-2 

17-9 

18-2 

18-2 

18-2 

17-9 

17-6 

19-2 

18-1 

17-8 

18-1 

16  4 

17  6 

18-5 

17-9 

20 

19-4 

16-5 

16-2 

19 

15-2 

17 

17-4 

16-0 

18-7 

19-5 

15-7 

16-2 

17-2 

16-5 

18-3 

18-0 

17 

18-1 

18-5 

17-9 

20-3 

20-3 

15 

18-5 

18-5 

15-8 

18 

16-1 

14-5 

16-7 

15-5 

15-7 

16-9 

17-1 

18-3 

20-1 

20-1 

17-9 

17-4 

18-2 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JUNE,  1929 


Potatoes 

Apples 

© 

3 

3 

jD 

&T  © 

tb 

£ 

jQ 

£ 

8 

a 

fe--B 

jy 

h  & 
rf  a 

eans,  dry, 
common,  v. 
per  lb. 

O  & 

-  © 

i-o 
.2  © 

3  »-• 

3 

i 

Si 

jQ 

to 

& 

h 

3  . 

If 

8  © 

9 .2 

2  ® 

a 

oo  v 

®  8  9 

•9'3  ° 

aj  ©>— 

M 

i 

3 

a 

g.a 

D,  rj 

2~ 

rS=l  A 

°  a 

i! 

■g  1 
§  ® 

.a 

d**. 

gjfi 

(C 

f  & 

« 

o 

PhI 

p-i 

w 

Ch 

« 

u 

o 

a 

o 

cents 

cents 

$ 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

12  0 

8-6 

1-310 

26  4 

37-5 

21  5 

13  6 

15-7 

19  7 

71  2 

26  4 

60-8 

42  1 

11  7 

7  7 

■953 

211 

19  2 

14  0 

14  9 

18-7 

69  4 

26-6 

62  3 

40  6 

12-9 

8-2 

1-113 

24  •  1 

20-8 

14-9 

15-4 

19-7 

CO 

27*1 

70 

12-5 

7-1 

•97 

19-2 

16-2 

14 

14-4 

17-9 

71 

27-8 

41 

11  1 

7-8 

•656 

IS- 1 

20 

14 

13-9 

18 

69 

25 

65 

40 

11-3 

6-7 

•944 

22-1 

20 

13-7 

14-1 

18-7 

74-5 

25-4 

61-3 

39-3 

10 

9 

1-00 

22-5 

15 

16-5 

20 

45 

121 

7-1 

1033 

20-5 

19-2 

12-6 

15- 1 

17-8 

72-5 

27-7 

53 

37-6 

111 

8-2 

•817 

16-6 

24-5 

13-2 

13-2 

16 

69 

24-7 

55 

40 

10  9 

8-3 

•814 

16  8 

21  3 

15  4 

14  6 

18-7 

61  2 

26-7 

57  5 

43  1 

11-2 

7-5 

•72 

14-7 

22-8 

15-5 

15-1 

17-6 

61-2 

27-8 

54-7 

50 

10-6 

8 

1-05 

19-5 

21 

14-6 

13-3 

19 

60 

24-9 

66-7 

41-5 

11  •  6 

9 

•784 

16-8 

20-7 

15-7 

14-3 

18 

66 

25-2 

61-2 

43-5 

10 

11  3 

8-8 

■70 

1  961 

16-2 

21  4 

21 

15-7 

15-8 

20 

57-5 

28-7 

37-3 

8-5 

39  3 

20  0 

13  6 

16  9 

18-9 

79-2 

25  9 

62  4 

40  5 

12 

8-6 

•97 

19-7 

35 

19-2 

15  1 

15  5 

18-8 

86-9 

24 

71 

38-7 

12-4 

9-5 

1-229 

25-5 

35 

22-5 

12-7 

19-2 

19 

86-7 

29 

61-7 

42-1 

11-8 

8-1 

1-007 

20-2 

49-6 

23-2 

12-9 

17-2 

19-4 

66 

27-5 

62-8 

40-6 

12-9 

10- 3 

9 

9-7 

11- 4 

9 

107 

23-3 

18-7 

13-2 

14-5 

18-5 

75 

24-2 

60 

38-6 

7-8 

9 

7-7 

7-8 

1-02 

1-00 

1-041 

1-039 

21-2 

17-5 

21-3 

19-8 

13 

18 

25-7 

40-7 

17-7 

18 

15 

20-6 

21-5 

15 

17-2 

16-5 

90-7 

25 

43 

46-9 

20-6 

13-3 

15-8 

17-8 

89-1 

24-9 

58-8 

37 

11-8 

9-3 

1-176 

23-8 

30 

20 

12-3 

14-4 

20 

60 

26-7 

60 

43-3 

11  9 

9  3 

1  981 

23  2 

36  2 

20  8 

13  5 

15  4 

20  0 

71  0 

26  4 

59-3 

38-8 

11-7 

8-7 

1- 19 

23-7 

38-3 

19 

13-1 

15-1 

20-1 

62-4 

29-5 

54-8 

38-9 

12-4 

11-8 

11-4 

8-7 

1-20 

1-20 

25 

12 

16 

18 

75 

26-7 

62-5 

42 

24-2 

25 

16-5 

13-2 

14-7 

19 

73-3 

24-4 

57-5 

39-7 

11 

12-3 

12-4 

11-7 

11-5 

9-1 

8-7 

8- 7 
10 

9- 3 

1-07 

1-01 

•857 

•87 

•998 

24 

20-4 

18-2 

17-8 

20-3 

42-5 

13-7 

14-6 

19 

64-7 

26 

56-3 

36-8 

12-5 

15 

19-8 

73-2 

28-6 

65 

40 

33 

13-5 

14-4 

20 

84 

26 

69 

41-8 

13-3 

15-3 

20 

76-2 

26 

55-4 

34-5 

29 

20-5 

13-6 

15-6 

18-6 

73-5 

25-1 

55-3 

36-6 

131 

11-2 

12-9 

10-1 

10- 3 
12-6 

11- 2 
10 
12-2 
11-5 

11- 9 
11-8 

12- 8 
12-5 
12-3 
12-8 

12- 4 

13- 6 
12 

9-7 

13 

13-4 
12  6 

12-9 

12- 3 

12  5 
12 

13- 7 
12-1 
12-2 

13  3 

14- 1 

9-5 

8-9 

8- 5 
8-6 

9- 5 

9 

8- 3 

9- 3 
8-8 
9-3 
9-3 

1-11 
1-05 
•953 
•811 
•85 
•805 
•867 
•  825 
•975 
•921 
1-01 
•975 
1-244 

1  - 17 
•99 
1-24 
1-34 
1-48 
1-63 
•925 
1-41 
1-45 

1  235 

1-40 

1-07 

1  668 

1-63 

1-72 

1-83 

1-49 

1-980 

1- 83 

2- 12 
1-62 
2-23 
2-10 
2-448 
2-34 
2-69 
2-65 
2-05 
2-22 
2-53 
2-27 
2-83 

22-6 

20-8 

20-1 

16- 7 
18-6 

17- 9 
17-7 
18 

21- 7 
19-2 
19-8 
20 

22- 3 
26-2 
22-8 
28-8 
28 

38 

40 

22-5 

30- 5 
29-1 
27  3 

31- 7 
22-8 
36  4 
33-3 

37- 5 

38- 3 

13-3 

16 

20-7 

26-3 

38 

13-7 

14-9 

19-1 

70-6 

23-8 

51-8 

38-7 

25 

13-1 

13-1 

15-2 

19 

75 

24 

37-2 

14-9 

18-6 

70 

24-5 

36-3 

14-2 

14-7 

19-7 

25 

63-3 

35-4 

13-7 

14-8 

18-8 

63 

27-2 

53 

34-8 

12-8 

14-6 

19-3 

58 

23-8 

60 

35-8 

13-7 

15 

18-5 

63 

25 

55 

34 

12-7 

15-7 

20 

75 

25-2 

66 

38-9 

12-5 

14-1 

13-7 

19-4 

25-5 

37-2 

14-2 

19-8 

80 

27-3 

61-7 

38-6 

8-6 

8-6 

10-3 

8-9 

q 

15-3 

15 

20 

82-7 

29-7 

66 

38 

38-3 

37-5 

38 

14-5 

16-3 

18-7 

57-5 

27-8 

65 

11-8 

13-9 

15-7 

15-5 

20-2 

27-7 

21-8 

64-5 

29-2 

59 

54-7 

37-7 

40- 6 
42-7 
44-1 
42-7 

42- 5 

41- 7 
41-5 
44  3 
44-7 

43- 8 
48-7 
49 

19-3 

12-9 

16 

21-2 

66-8 

25 

10-5 

10- 3 
8-2 

11- 2 
9-6 
8-9 
7-9 
7-9 

7- 9 

8- 9 

9- 1 
9-1 
8-6 
8-8 
8-2 
7-6 
g 

23-7 

14-2 

18-3 

20-2 

80-6 

26-2 

71-7 

23-6 

13-8 

17-7 

22-2 

81-2 

27 

60 

20-5 

12-8 

13-7 

21 

73-7 

26-7 

51 

59-5 

18 

14-2 

17 

22-7 

73 

29-3 

22-1 

13-7 

15-8 

21-7 

64-1 

26 

56 

53-5 

58-4 

55-9 

60-8 

63-9 

66 

60 

64 

65-7 

47-5 

20- 5 
22-2 

21- 2 

15-4 
13  4 

13-7 

16-1 

16  4 

15-5 

23-9 

20  7 
21-7 

64-7 

68-8 

68-8 

26-9 

26-7 

26 

23-2 

13-1 

17-2 

19-6 

68-8 

27-4 

24  5 

14  4 

17  3 

22  4 

72  3 

26-7 

26-8 

25 

15-1 

16-5 

22-8 

71-3 

25 

13-4 

19-5 

21-7 

73-7 

27-5 

25 

27-4 

26  1 

27-5 

25 

23-5 

14-5 

15-6 

23-7 

70 

47- 8 

48- 9 

51- 7 

47- 5 

48- 3 

49- 3 

47- 5 

48- 6 
50 

53 

50 

45-2 

40-3 

47-8 

50 

52- 5 

14-4 

17-7 

21-2 

74-2 

36-8 

42 

22  6 

12-8 

16  6 

20-4 

71-9 

66-7 

70 

21-7 

12-7 

16-7 

21-7 

74-2 

25 

12-5 

19 

20 

75 

69-1 

13-2 

7- 2 

8- 1 
91 

7- 7 

8- 5 
8-9 

32-8 

37-5 

35 

44  9 

22-7 

13-2 

15-4 

20 

27 

25- 5 

26  7 
31 

29-2 

25 

26- 7 
24-6 
25 

63-1 

20 

12-8 

16-2 

19-7 

72-6 

12-4 

23-7 

12-9 

15-7 

20-5 

68-7 

70  6 

75 

79-1 

71- 7 
60-2 
61-9 
70 

72- 3 
74-2 

62  1 

23  2 

IS  0 

15  4 

19  1 

43-3 

50 

50 

33 

40 

46-3 

42-5 

54 

22-3 

14-5 

16-5 

19 

65-8 

60 

57 

56 

59-8 

67-3 

61 

25 

13-9 

15-8 

20 

11-7 

11-9 

25 

13-3 

15 

20 

7-2 

6-1 

7- 6 
6-9 

8- 3 

20-3 

12-4 

15-6 

18 

18 

10-9 

13-5 

16-8 

24 

12-5 

14-6 

17-8 

16  *  O 

25 

13-3 

16-5 

20 

25-7 

12-9 

15-8 

20-8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

«) 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 


820 
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3.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


Sugar 

Coffee,  medium 

per  lb. 

Tea  (kind  most  sold), 

per  lb. 

Cocoa,  pure, 

unsweetened, 

per  4  lb.  tin 

Vinegar,  spirit, 

XXX,  per  quart 

Salt  fine,  in  bags, 

per  lb. 

Pepper,  pure,  black, 

ground,  per  lb. 

Cream  of  tartar, 
per  lb. 

. 

Granulated, 

in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Yellow, 

i  n  dollar  lota, 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

7-1 

6  8 

60  4 

70  4 

27  5 

15-8 

3  4 

66-0 

58-3 

•  7  3 

6  9 

66-0 

68-6 

28-5 

13-6 

3-3 

67  6 

43-6 

7-2 

6-9 

64-4 

70 

27-3 

16-5 

3-3 

71 

48 

7-2 

6-8 

62-6 

69-6 

29-7 

13-8 

3-4 

65-2 

38-5 

7-6 

7-1 

66 

63-9 

26-7 

12 

3-9 

40 

6-7 

6-4 

67-5 

66 

28-5 

15 

2-9 

66 

58 

8-2 

7-7 

70 

70 

30 

12-5 

72 

41-5 

7-1 

6-5 

65-3 

72 

28-5 

11-7 

3-1 

63-7 

35-3 

a  6-7 

6-3 

65 

62-3 

25-7 

14 

3-2 

58-3 

41-2 

)  7-2 

6-7 

63  3 

73-1 

27-6 

12-8 

3  4 

66  4 

39-7 

7-5 

6-9 

65 

74-3 

29-7 

13-4 

3-5 

67-5 

40-8 

6-9 

6-4 

62 

68-7 

26-7 

12-5 

3-3 

71 

39-7 

7-3 

7 

61 

74-3 

26-4 

12-3 

3-1 

61 

38-4 

7 

6-4 

65 

75 

27-5 

13 

3-7 

66 

40 

6-8 

6  4 

60  1 

68  3 

26  6 

14  5 

3  4 

62  7 

64  0 

6-4 

6-1 

57-3 

71-2 

26-7 

17-1 

3 

66-8 

65 

7-4 

6-9 

62-1 

70-9 

27-7 

14-3 

4-4 

62-1 

73-3 

6-3 

6-1 

61-7 

71-2 

26-9 

13-7 

3-1 

57-1 

60 

6-9 

6-4 

55 

53-7 

27-2 

13 

4-1 

59 

67-5 

6-4 

6 

62-5 

68 

25 

13-6 

3-7 

63-3 

70 

6-5 

6-3 

65 

68-3 

26-5 

14-5 

3-4 

60 

70 

7-5 

6-9 

61-7 

72-5 

2.5-5 

14-4 

3-5 

62 

54-2 

6-5 

6-2 

59-2 

68-7 

26-2 

15-3 

2-9 

60-4 

59-4 

7-2 

6-8 

56-7 

70 

27-3 

15 

2-9 

73-3 

56-7 

6  9 

6-7 

61-8 

72-6 

26  5 

14  3 

3-4 

67-9 

61  2 

6-8 

6-5 

62-3 

71 

26-8 

14-3 

2-9 

78-8 

57-8 

6-9 

6-1 

60 

75 

28-7 

13-5 

4 

61-2 

60 

6-2 

5-9 

56-9 

68-1 

26-9 

12-8 

4 

68-9 

56-2 

6-8 

6-8 

63 

69-6 

25 

13-4 

3-5 

65 

65 

7 

6-6 

63 

70-5 

25-7 

14-1 

3-7 

63-6 

55-7 

6-7 

6-4 

67 

77 

25-7 

15-1 

3-2 

63-7 

60 

6-6 

'  6-4 

66-7 

72-8 

24-2 

14-1 

3-5 

73 

53-3 

6-6 

6-4 

61-5 

70-9 

25-1 

12-1 

2-8 

64-6 

53-1 

7-3 

6-7 

61-8 

76-7 

27 

15-8 

3-4 

76-7 

65 

6-5 

6-5 

62-5 

73-5 

25-5 

13 

3-4 

73-9 

58 

6-7 

6-5 

62-3 

71 

24-7 

11-5 

3 

66-1 

61-2 

6*4 

6-2 

60-4 

71-2 

25-8 

13 

3-1 

69 

63-6 

6-8 

6-8 

62-5 

69-7 

24-7 

13-8 

3 

68-6 

65-7 

6-4 

6-3 

58-8 

74-2 

25-3 

12-6 

3-4 

73-8 

58-2 

6*5 

6-5 

48-8 

71-3 

25-8 

13-7 

3-3 

69 

71-7 

7-2 

7 

65 

65 

25 

12-5 

3 

60 

55 

6-7 

6-4 

59-7 

73-2 

24-9 

13-7 

3-3 

72-2 

55 

6-6 

6-5 

66-2 

75-5 

26-4 

14-2 

3-3 

70-5 

62-1 

7-5 

7-2 

64-4 

71-7 

27-1 

13-9 

3-5 

71-2 

66 

6 

5-9 

51-2 

68-2 

24-7 

14-3 

3-2 

60-8 

73-3 

6-8 

6-7 

60-8 

73-4 

26-4 

14-4 

3 

61-4 

60 

6-7 

6-6 

63-7 

74-5 

26-2 

15 

3-8 

71-1 

61  -7 

7-2 

6-9 

69-8 

74 

27 

13 

4 

67-5 

65 

7-3 

6-9 

74 

76 

28 

16-6 

4 

69 

60 

7-8 

7-5 

66 

75-8 

28-7 

18 

3-7 

70 

70 

8-3 

7-6 

62-5 

74-6 

30-8 

15-6 

3-7 

64-2 

53  •  3 

7-6 

/ 

61-7 

70 

28-3 

16-2 

3-2 

7-7 

7-7 

57-3 

78-3 

26-7 

17 

3-3 

61-7 

66-7 

7-4 

6-4 

51-2 

70-6 

27-2 

15-6 

2-9 

66-4 

63-3 

7-2 

6-9 

62-5 

75 

29-4 

16-2 

2-9 

68-2 

59 

7-4 

7-2 

55-4 

66-6 

28-8 

14  1 

3-1 

56-5 

56-7 

7-8 

7-5 

55 

68-8 

28-5 

13-5 

3-2 

53-9 

55 

6-9 

6-8 

55-8 

64-4 

29-1 

14-6 

3 

59-1 

58-3 

7-7 

7-4 

56  6 

73-4 

29  9 

20-2 

3  2 

65-2 

5S-8 

7-8 

7-8 

56 

73-7 

29-6 

a20 

3-1 

68-7 

60 

7-8 

7-8 

53-7 

75-6 

31-2 

a21-7 

3-6 

65 

7-3 

6-7 

55 

72 

29 

a20 

3-1 

61 

50 

7-8 

7-4 

61-7 

72-1 

29-9 

al8-9 

3 

66 

8  0 

7-1 

53  4 

65-8 

29-2 

19  5 

3  4 

651 

8 

7-3 

55 

69-2 

30-8 

al9-4 

3-7 

71 

10 

8 

47-5 

65 

30 

a25 

3-9 

55 

7-3 

6-8 

53-6 

65-1 

28-7 

al7-5 

3-1 

65 

7-4 

6-8 

58-6 

64-3 

28-6 

al6-8 

3-4 

62-8 

7-2 

6-4 

52-5 

65-6 

27-7 

al8-7 

2-9 

71-7 

57*5 

7-3 

6-9 

56-6 

67  6 

29  1 

21  9 

3  6 

65-7 

63-? 

8-6 

7-9 

61 

67-5 

28 

al8-3 

3-6 

8 

7-7 

58-3 

76-2 

30 

a27-9 

3-9 

63 

7-9 

7-4 

55-8 

69-2 

26-7 

a20 

3-3 

63-3 

6-5 

6-2 

55-7 

64-2 

29 

a20 

3-6 

63-4 

60 

6-1 

5-9 

55 

61-9 

27-1 

a20-8 

3 

60 

7-4 

6-8 

56-2 

64-1 

29-5 

a21  -9 

3-4 

65*5 

7-2 

6-6 

59-1 

72-5 

32 

a22-5 

4-2 

75 

7 

6-6 

51-7 

65-4 

30-8 

a23-7 

3-5 

70 

75 

Locality 


Dominion  (average). . . 
Nova  Scotia  (average). 

1 —  Sydney . 

2—  Now  Glasgow.... 

3—  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 


8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers. . . 

14—  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe.. 

17 —  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines. 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average).... 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22—  Brockville . 

23 —  -Kingston . 

24 —  -Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough. . . 

23 — Oshawa . 

27—  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls. . . 

30 —  St.  Catharines. . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William _ 

Manitoba  (average)... 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average). . 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert. . . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat. . . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton ...... 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 


62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64—  Trail . 

65 —  New  Westminster _ 

66—  V  ancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . ’  ’ 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 


>> 

•S 


H 

M 


cents 
12  3 
12  9 
13-4 
13-5 

12- 5 

13- 2 
12-5 
12-4 

14- 5 

12  9 

14 

12-9 

12-2 

12- 3 
11-4 

10  7 

11- 7 
11-2 
10-7 

10- 7 

13- 5 

12- 2 
10-6 

11 

114 

11- 3 
11-2 
11 
11 

11-7 

11- 7 
12 

9-9 

10-6 

11-2 

10-3 

10-2 

10-3 

10-5 

10 

10 

10-9 

10- 7 

12- 3 

11- 2 

10- 4 
10-6 

11- 1 

13- 2 

15 

13 

12-5 

14- 3 
10-8 

11- 7 

12- 4 
12 

12- 7 

14  1 

15 
15 

1.2-5 

13- 7 

14  6 

16-2 

15 
14 
13-6 

14 

13  3 
13-1 

15 

13- 7 
12-5 
10-8 
12-3 

14- 2 
15 


S 

•Q 

-s  - 


a  e 
a> 


cents 

6-3 

6-7 

6-5 

7 

6-5 
6-5 
6-7 
6-8 
6-7 
6  6 
6-8 
6-5 
6-2 
7 

6-2 

6-2 

6-2 

6-1 

5-4 

8-2 

5-6 

6 

5- 8 

6- 5 
6-1 
6-4 
6-5 
6-5 

5- 7 

6- 6 
6-7 
5-8 

5- 4 

6- 7 
6-1 
6-4 
6-2 
6 

6-1 

5-8 

7 

5-9 

5- 6 

6- 9 

5- 3 

6- 3 

6-2 

5- 7 

6- 
5-7 
6 

5-4 

5-7 

5- 6 

6- 4 

6- 5 

7- 8 

5- 2 

6- 7 
6 

7- 8 
6 

7-1 

6-2 

5- 6 
7-5 

6- 7 
5-8 

5- 2 

6- 3 
5 

6-7 

6-7 

6-2 

6- 

5- 8 

6- 5 

7- 6 


1 

o 


16  103 
16  375 


17- 50 
16-00 
16-00 
16-00 
15-40 
16  333 

g 

15- 00 

16- 00 

18- 00 
15  250 

15-00-16-00 

15- 00 
15.50-16-00 

14-50 

14- 50-15-00 

14- 50 

16- 00 

15- 25-15-75 

15- 75 
15  512 

15-25-15-75 
15-25 
15-00 
15-00 
14-75 
15-50-16-00 
15-00-15-50 
14-60-15-10 

13- 75-14-25g 

14- 00-14-50e 

14- 50 
14-25-14-75 
14-50-15-00 
14-00-14-50 
14-00-14-50 

15- 00 

14- 50-15-00 

15- 00-15-50 

16- 00-16-50 
15-00 

15- 50-16 -OOg 

15- 00 
15-50-16-00 

16- 50 

17- 00-17-50 
18-00 

18- 50-19-00 
15-50-16-00 
17-00-17-50 
17-00-17-50 

20-750 
19-50 
22-00 
23  625 
23-00 


23-00-25-50 


thers  $40-460.  'r.^ompany'houses  f?0-^20*others  ^DeliWerisd^lrom 'mine*? 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JUNE  1929 


a 

1 

be 

M 

& 

‘o 

O 

Rent 

Matcnes,  pariour, 

per  box  (400) 

Six-roomed 

house  with 

modem  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

l  n  • _ ] 

cnx-roouieu 

house  with 

incomplete 

modern  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

i 

c. 

c. 

S 

* 

311 

13 

27-848 

19-948 

33  3 

2  3 

22  417 

14-917 

33-35 

2 

16-00-20-00 

0-00-14-00  1 

32 

0 

20-00 

14-00  2 

32 

5 

10-00-15-00 

5-00-10-00  3 

35 

0 

30-00-40-00 

0-00-25-00  ' 

35 

.5 

20-00-30-00 

5-00-20-00  5 

32 

2 

20-00-28-00 

5-00-17-00  f 

30 

15 

20-00-26-00 

0-00-14-00 

31  3 

11-8 

27-000 

19  250 

g32-35 

12 

30-00-45-00 

20-00-25-00  8 

30-33 

10 

20-00-35-00 

8-00-25-00 

30 

13 

25-00 

18-00  1C 

30 

12 

18-00 

15-00  1. 

29-3 

10  3 

23-444 

15  313 

30 

10 

27-00-35-00 

.  15 

30 

10 

20-00-28-00 

[2-00-20-00  1C 

27-28 

9 

18-00-20-00 

16-00-18-00  1‘ 

30 

8-3 

14-00-15-00 

7-00-10-00  1. 

10 

18-00-22-00 

11-00-13-00  1 

26-28 

10 

23-00-33-00 

15-00-23-00  1 

30 

15 

16-00 

11-00  1 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

16-00-25-00  1 

28 

10 

22-00-30-00 

15-00-22-00  2 

29-3 

10-2 

29-286 

21  317 

30 

13 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00  2 

30 

10 

18-00-20-00 

12-00-16-00  2 

28 

10 

18-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00  2 

25 

10 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00  2 

33 

10 

20-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00  2 

30 

7 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00  2 

30 

10 

18-00-25-00 

13-00-18-00  2 

30 

8-3 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00  2 

g30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-23-00  2 

g28 

9 

30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00  3 

25 

9 

25-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00  3 

8  28 

10 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00  3 

27 

10 

25-00 

16-00-20-00  3 

.  27 

10 

24-00-30-00 

16-00-20-00  3 

.  26-30 

8-3 

35-00-40-00 

25-00-30-00  3 

.  27 

10 

28-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00  3 

25 

8-3 

30 ■ 00 — 40 ■ 00 

19-00-25-00  3 

27-28 

13 

30-00-45-00 

17-00-30-00  3 

30 

10 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00  3 

28 

12 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00  4 

g30 

10 

40-00-50-00 

30-00-35-00  4 

30 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00  4 

30 

9-7 

15-00-25-00 

12-00-20-00  4 

.  35 

12-2 

30-00-35-00 

18-00-20-00 

30 

13 

n 

25-00 

.  27-30 

15 

22-00 

14-00 

.  35 

8 

P 

25-00-35-00 

30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

.  35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

.  30 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

90  32-5 

14  ( 

35  00! 

24  500 

30 

13 

35-00-50-00 

25-00-35-00 

3  35 

15 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-20-00 

)0  34  4 

14  5 

35  -  004 

23-750 

0  35 

15 

30-00-50-00 

30-00 

.  35 

11-' 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

0  30-35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

0  35 

15 

35-00 

20-00 

. .  32-3 

12 

30-006 

21-750 

g 

11- 

25-00 

18-00-20-00 

. .  35 

15 

r 

r 

0  35 

12 

35-00 

25-00 

..  29 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

..  30 

12 

30-00 

18-00 

0  37-40 

12  * 
15 

20-00 

18-00 

50  40 

12- 

>  22-00-31-00 

20-00-25-00 

..  37-5 

12 

30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

..  35 

13- 

5  18-00-22-00 

12-00-18-00 

0  35 

l 

29-00 

25-00 

9  27 

13 

20-00-25-00 

16-00-18-00 

0  35 

13- 

3  22-00-30-00 

18-00-22-00 

11- 

h  L 

7  30-00-40-00 

icmite.  i.  Pc 

20-00-30-00 

plar,  etc.  j. 

a* 

m 


* 

10-035 

9  196 

7-46 

7-35 

9- 00 
1 1  -  25—11 • 75 

10- 50 
9-00  -9-75 

10-50 

10  875 


3 

5-i 

& 

oT 

6 


s 

13-513 
13  269 

9-20-9-60 


12-50 

dll-60-14-50 


dl2 -50-15 -75 
13-25 

12  958 


gl0-00-12-00 

gl3-00 

11-00-13-00 

11-75-14-00 

8-00-12-00 

13-00 

10-50 

9-629 

13-958 

10-00 

13-50 

8-50-10-00 

14-00 

10-00 

14-00 

9-50 

8-50 

15-00 

11-90 

8- 25 
10  602 

9- 25 
9-25 
9-00 

11-00 

9- 00 

9-00-10-00 

9- 50-11-50 

11-10 

g 

g 

9-00 

11- 25 

10- 00 

10- 50 
10-00 

10- 00-12-50 
10-00-11-00 

12- 00 
9-50 

10-00-11-00 

g9-50 

9- 50 
8-00 

12-50 

12-00-13-50 

12-00 

16-00 

11- 00 
9-00-13-50 
9-00-13-50 

10  688 
12-00 

6- 75-12-00 

9  813 

9- 00-13-00 
9-00-10-00 

7- 50-10-00 

10- 00 
6-813 

g 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
h8-50-ll-50 
h4-00-6-50 
10-119 
6-25-6-75 
9-50-11-50 
9-00-11-00 

10- 75-11-75 

11- 00-12-00 
9-50-10-50 
s7- 70-8 -20 

12-00-14-50 


Wood 


a -a 

Ss 

II 


$ 

12  241 
9  600 

6-00 


9-00 
14-00 
10-00 
9-00 
9-50 

9- S75 

g800 

13,00-16.00 
9-00 
8-00 
14  2S6 
G4-67 

10- 00 
12-00 

c!6. 00-1867 


10-00 
15-00 
11-00 
9-75 

10- 50 

11- 375 
gl0-00 

14-00-17-00 


cl7 


15-00 


50-14-50 
50-14-00 
11-996 
13-00-14-00 


14.00-16.00 
C16-00 
13-289 
13-00 


13-00 

12-50 

00-12-00 

00-13-00 

00-12-50 

11- 50 
glO-75 

•50-11-50 

•00-11-00 

12- 00 
11-50 

•00-11-00 

•00-11-00 

•00-12-50 

•50-12-00 

•00-12-00 

•25-12-50 

•00-12-00 

gll-50 

•00-13-00 

11-00 


11 


13-50 

•00-12-00 

16-00 

10-00 

13-50 

13- 50 
15  000 
15-50 

14- 50 
17-325 
14-75 
20-00 
17-80 

f 16  -  75 
12  250 

g 


16-00 

fl0-50 


13  120 


12-70-15-50 

14-50 

11-50 

11-50 

9-00 


14-00 

14-00 

12-00 

14- 00 
11-00 
17-00 

g 
g 

15- 50 


14-00 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

16-00 


14.00-15.00 


12-00 

10-00 


13-00 


10-50 

10-00 


12-00 

8  000 


i6  -  50 
19-50 


r*  t  I 

las 
si  s. 

M 


$ 

14-629 
10  550 
7-00 


8-00 
7-00 
6-00 
6-00 
6-75 
6  750 
g7-00 
6-00-8-00 


10-00 

7-00 

10-00 

6-00 

8-00 

16  359 

9-667 

11-426 

G4-67 

C12-00 

G2-00 

18-00 

8-00 

12-00 

14-00 

9-00 

11-00 

33-20-00 

clO-67 

C13-33 

C16-67 

C12-00 

16-00 

10-00 

12-00 

C15-00 

c9-00 

16-00-18-00 
C17-23 
15-S56 

15- 00 
C17-60 

16- 00 

15- 00 

13- 00 

16- 00 
12-50 
18-00 
g 
g 

16-00 

15- 00 

16- 00 

15- 00 
18-00 

C15-00 
18-00 
C18-00 
C20-00 
C20-00 
c  &  g  26-00 

16- 00 

14- 00 
12-00 

C15-00-17-25 
C15-00 

15- 00 
12-75 

C12-00 
11-00 


10.00-12.00 

7- 00 
9-875 

8- 00 


12-75 
12  000 
14-00 
i8  -  00 
ill-00 
c  &  i  15-00 


d  *-< 
§8 


s 

8-837 
6  400 

5-00 


12-00 
12-00 
8-00 
11-00 
8-00 
13-00 
g 
g 

12-00 


12-00 

10-00 

12-00 

6-00 


6-00 

8-00 


13-00 
7-00-7-50 


10-00 
8-50 
9  250 

10- 50 
8-00 
8-009 

11- 00 
5-00 
8-00 


6-00 


9  500 

12-00 

9-50 

9-00 


7-50 


fVE 

It* 

•gi  s. 

s 


* 

11  027 
7  ■  150 

6-00 

c.8-00 


8-00 
7-00 

6- 75 

7- 50 

8- 250 
gS-00 

7-50-10-00 


5-00 
C7-50 

7-051 

g 

00-  9-00 
c4-80  -6-40 


12-00-13-00 
9-00 
12  391 
10-00 
C14-80 
14-00 
13-00 
9-00 

13- 00 
9-50 

14- 00 
-  g 

g 

12- 50 

13- 00 

14- 00 
11-00 
14-00 

clO-50 
14-00 
cll-25 


C18-00 
c  &  g  22-00 
10-00 
9-00 

9- 00 
clO-50-15-00 
cl2- 00-15 -00 

12-00 
9-75 
cll-50 
9-50 
10  125 

11- 50 

8- 75 

10- 125 
10-00-12-00 

6-50 

9- 00 
C14-00 

11- 00 

g 

12- 00 
c8-00 

C13-00 


10  417 

16-00 

12-50 

11-00 

5-50 

7-50 

clO-OO 


IP 

S3a 

a 


*9-862 
6-375 


O.6-00 

6-00 

8-50 


C12-00 
c8- 13 
C16-00 
clO-00 


9-00 

C6-00 

C16-00 

c9-00 

11  76 

7-50 


C15-00 
12-00 
7-00 
12-00 
C7-72 
13-00 
g 
g 


C12-75 


c6-50 


g 


c7-00 


61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


^  ^  but  Borne  at  *35.00. 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU 

OF  STATISTICS 
Average  Prices  in  1926  =  100 


Commodities 

Number 

of 

com¬ 

modities 

1913 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

June 

1926 

June 

1927 

June 

1928 

May 

1929 

June 

1929 

All  commodities . 

502 

64-0 

127-4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

99-4 

102-6 

100-2 

98-9 

97-1 

92-4 

92-6 

I.  Vegetable  Products 
II.  Animals  and  tneir 

124 

58-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

80-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

100-6 

104-7 

96-6 

81-7 

82-4 

Products . 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 

74 

70-9 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

95-0 

91-8 

100  3 

101-6 

99-7 

107-0 

108-6 

108-2 

Textile  Products. . 
IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro- 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

116-9 

117-9 

112-5 

99-7 

92-5 

93-9 

91-8 

91-6 

ducts  and  Paper.  . 
V.  Iron  and  its  Pro- 

44 

63-9 

89-1 

154-4 

129-4 

106-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

101-1 

97-9 

99-1 

94-1 

94-3 

ducts . 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

39 

68-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

100-0 

96-9 

92-7 

94-1 

93-9 

and  their  Products 
VII.  Non-Metallic  Min- 

15 

98-4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

95-3 

94-8 

103-9 

98-5 

90-3 

90-2 

95-2 

94-8 

erals  and  Products 
VIII.  Chemicals  and  Al- 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

99-0 

94-6 

92-3 

92-3 

92-9 

lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-0 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

100-0 

98-5 

95-2 

95-4 

95-5 

(Continued  from  page  81J+) 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
Vo-1.  2,  page  318)  and  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows:  1923,  73-8; 

1924,  72-2;  1925,  69 -9;  1926,  68-7;  1927,  68-2; 
1928,  67-1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 
according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1929,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1923-1928,  the  figures,  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  1928  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas,  1913,  100; 

1914,  98-3;  1915,  98-1;  1916,  96*3;  1917, 100-7; 
1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1, •  1920,  125-4;  1921, 
143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 

1925,  131-6;  1926,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 
127-8.  Natural  gas,  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0; 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 
114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 
1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 
179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,  158-6. 
For  the  years  1900:  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
of  gas  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 
converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8;  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 
1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1;  1906, 
107-5;  1907,  108-8;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 


1910,  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 
100-0. 

Retail  Prices 

Beef  prices  were  again  generally  higher, 
sirloin  steak  averaging  38.1  cents  per  pound 
in  June,  as  compared  with  36.3  cents  in  May; 
round  steiak  33  cents  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  31.2  cents;  rib  roast  30  cents  per  pound, 
as  compared  with  28.8  cents;  and  shoulder 
roast  24.1  cents  per  pound,  as  compared 
with  22.5  cents.  Veal  was  slightly  higher, 
averaging  24.5  cents  per  pound,  while  mutton 
declined  from  an  average  of  31.5  cents  per 
pound  in  May  to  31.2  cents  in  June.  Both 
fresh  and  salt  pork  advanced,  the  former  being 
up  from  an  average  of  30.2  cents  per  pound 
in  May^to  31.2  cents  in  June,  and  the  latter 
from  27.1  cents  per  pound  to  27.5  cents. 
Bacon  advanced  in  most  localities,  averaging 
39.6  cents  per  pound  in  June,  as  compared 
with  38.2  cents  in  May.  Iu  fresh  fish  halibut 
and  whitefish  were  slighly  higher. 

Fresh  eggs  showed  little  change  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  35.1  cents  per  dozen,  while  cook¬ 
ing  advanced  from  an  average  price  of  30.7 
cents  per  dozen  in  May  to  31.1  cents  in  June. 
Milk  was  down  in  the  average  from  12.2 
cents  per  quart  in  May  to  12  cents  in  June. 
Lower  prices  were  reported  from  St.  Hya- 
cinthe,  St.  John’s,  Montreal,  Kingston,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Cobalt,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Medicine  Hat, 
Edmonton  and  Calgary.  Butter  was  substan¬ 
tially  lower,  dairy  being  down  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  44.2  cents  per  pound  in  May  to  40.6 
cents  in  June  and  creamery  from  48.4  cents 
per  pound  to  44.7  cents.  Lower  prices  were 
reported  from  practically  all  localities.  Cheese 
was  also  slightly  lower,  averaging  33.2  cents 
per  pound  in  June,  as  compared  with  33  9 
cents  in  May, 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
FROM  1913  TO  1929* 


(Average  prices  in  1913  =  100) 


— 

Food 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Rent 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Sund¬ 

ries 

All 

items 

Dec.  1914... 

108 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

Dec.  1915... 

111 

96 

94 

115 

110 

107 

Dec.  1916... 

138 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

Dec.  1917.... 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

Mar.  1918... 

172 

132 

104 

171 

139 

149 

June  1918.... 

174 

132 

109 

171 

143 

152 

Sept.  1918.... 

181 

139 

111 

185 

147 

159 

Dec.  1918.... 

186 

146 

111 

185 

151 

162 

Mar.  1919... 

178 

143 

112 

197 

154 

162 

June  1919... 

187 

139 

119 

197 

157 

166 

Sept.  1919.... 

195 

146 

121 

210 

161 

173 

Dec.  1919.... 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

176 

Mar.  1920.... 

218 

157 

124 

251 

166 

191 

June  1920... 

231 

168 

137 

251 

169 

200 

Sept.  1920. . . . 

217 

189 

138 

232 

171 

194 

Dec.  1920.... 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

Mar.  1921... 

180 

191 

142 

193 

173 

175 

June  1921... 

152 

179 

149 

193 

173 

165 

Sept.  1921.... 

161 

174 

149 

177 

173 

165 

Dec.  1921.... 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

Mar.  1922.... 

144 

169 

151 

165 

173 

157 

June  1922.... 

139 

167 

154 

165 

174 

156 

Sept.  1922. . . 

140 

179 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Dec.  1922.... 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Mar.  1923... 

147 

178 

156 

163 

173 

159 

June  1923. . . 

139 

169 

158 

163 

173 

156 

Sept.  1923... 

142 

171 

158 

164 

172 

157 

Dec.  1923.... 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

Mar.  1924.... 

144 

169 

158 

160 

171 

157 

June  1924... 

134 

163 

158 

160 

170 

153 

Sept.  1924.... 

140 

163 

158 

159 

169 

154 

Dec.  1924.... 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

156 

Mar.  1925. .  . 

146 

162 

158 

160 

168 

156 

June  1925... 

142 

159 

158 

160 

168 

155 

Sept.  1925. . . 

147 

160 

158 

159 

167 

156 

Dec.  1925... 

157 

166 

158 

159 

166 

160 

Mar.  1926.... 

156 

166 

158 

157 

166 

159 

June  1926... 

151 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1926. . . . 

149 

160 

156 

157 

166 

156 

Dec.  1926... 

152 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Jan.  1927. . . 

155 

161 

156 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1927... 

153 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1927.  . 

151 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

April  1927... 

147 

160 

156 

154 

166 

155 

May  1927... 

147 

159 

156 

154 

166 

155 

June  1927... 

148 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

July  1927... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Aug.  1927... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Sept.  1927. . . 

148 

158 

156 

155 

166 

155 

Oct.  1927... 

150 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Nov.  1927... 

151 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Dec.  1927... 

152 

158 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Jan.  1928... 

152 

159 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Feb.  1928.  . . 

150 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Mar.  1928... 

149 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

148 

159 

156 

157 

166 

156 

May  1928.  . 

147 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

146 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

July  1928... 

147 

157 

157 

157 

166 

155 

Aug.  1928  .. 

151 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1928  . . 

152 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Oct.  1928... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Nov.  1928. . . 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Dec.  1928... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

154 

158 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1929... 

152 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1929... 

153 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

150 

158 

157 

157 

166 

156 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

June  1929... 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

•The  figures  for  "all  items”  were  calculated  by  giving  the 
following  weights  to  each  group:  Food  35%:  Fuel  8%;  Rent 
185%:  Clothing  185%:  Snndries  20%. 


Bread  was  unchanged  at  an  average  price 
of  7.7  cents  per  pound.  Flour  and  roiled  oats 
were  slightly  lower,  the  former  averaging  4.8 
cents  per  pound  and  the  latter  6.2  cents  per 
pound.  Potatoes  rose  from  an  average  price 
of  $1.23  per  ninety  pounds  in  May  to  $1.31 
in  June.  Evaporated  apples  and  prunes  were 
dlightly  higher.  Granulated  sugar  declined 
from  an  average  price  of  7.3  cents  per  pound 
in  May  to  7.1  cents  in  June.  Coffee  and  tea 
showed  little  change.  Anthracite  coal  was 
slightly  lower  at  an  average  price  of  $16.10 
per  ton  as  compared  with  $16.15  in  May. 
Lower  prices  were  reported  from  Sherbrooke, 
Montreal,  Hamilton,  Woodstock  and  St. 
Thomas.  No  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement 
on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the  month 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Grain  prices  recovered  during  the  month, 
No.  1  Manitoba  northern  cash  wheat,  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  basis,  averaging 
$1.18  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  $1.13  per 
bushel  in  May.  The  higher  prices  were  said 
to  be  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  western  Canada,  as  well  as  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  Argentine.  Coarse  grains  also 
advanced,  although  to  a  less  extent  than  in 
the  case  of  wheat.  Western  barley  rose  from 
an  average  of  67.2  cents  per  bushel  in  May 
to  69.1  cents  in  June;  flax  from  $2,056  per 
bushel  to  $2.12;  western  oats  from  50  cents 
per  bushel  to  51.1  cents;  and  rye  from  86.5 
cents  per  bushel  to  87.4  cents.  Flour  ad¬ 
vanced  4  cents  per  barrel  to  $7.23.  Oatmeal 
was  down  from  $3.85  per  ninety-eight-pound 
bag  to  $3.63.  Bran  in  Montreal  declined  from 
$28.25  per  ton  to  $27.65.  Oranges  advanced 
from  $5.13  per  case  to  $5.53  and  lemons  from 
$4.25-14.75  per  case  to  $6.50.  Raw  sugar  at 
New  York  was  down  from  $1.84  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $1.72.  *  Granulated  sugar  was  un¬ 
changed.  Ceylon  rubber  declined  from  21.6 
cents  per  pound  in  May  to  20  7  cents  in 
June.  Good  steers  at  Toronto  advanced  from 
$11.21  per  hundred  pounds  in  May  to  $11.47 
in  June,  while  at  Winnipeg  the  advance  was 
from  $10.50  per  hundred  pounds  to  $10.62. 
Hogs  at  Toronto  declined  from  $43.38  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $12. 9o.  In  meats,  beef 
prices  for  the  most  part  were  steady,  except 
at  Montreal  where  the  price  advanced  from 
19-^  cents  per  pound  to  2li  cents.  Pork  at 
Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  declined,  while  the 
price  at  Toronto  advanced  1  cent  per  pound 
to  21i  cents  per  pound.  Creamery  butter 
showed  a  substantial  seasonal  decline,  the 
price  ranging  from  38-40  cents'  per  pound. 
Raw  cotton  at  New  York  declined  from  19.6 
cents  per  pound  in  May  to  18.7  cents  in 
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June.  Raw  silk  was  down  from  $5.35  per 
pound  to  $5.  Jute  again  declined  the  price 
at  Montreal  beinig  down  from  $8.68  .per  cwt. 
to  $8.38.  In  chemicals,  sulphuric  acid  ad¬ 
vanced  $2  per  ton  to  $14  and  red  lead  from 
$8.25  per  hundred  pounds  to  $8.50.  Tanning 
products  were  slightly  lower.  Structural  steel 
shapes  declined  from  $2.15  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $2,  while  steel  sheets  were  slightly 
higher.  In  non-ferrous  metals,  copper  was 
unchanged  at  $19.60  per  hundred  pounds. 


Antimony  declined  from  $9  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $8.75;  lead  from  $6.75  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $6.70;  tin  from  464  cents  per  pound 
to  46  cents;  and  spelter  from  $7.05  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  $7.  Anthracite  coal  at  Toron¬ 
to  advanced  10  cents  per  ton  to  $13.12.  Gaso¬ 
line  advanced  1  cent  per  gallon  in  most  of 
the  larger  cities.  Crude  oil  prices  were  ap¬ 
proximately  25  cents  per  barrel  higher  than 
last  month. 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


r  I  '  HE  following  notes  and  the  accompanying 
tables  give  the  latest  information  avail¬ 
able  as  to  the  movements  of  prices  in  Great 
Britain  and  other  countries.  The  index  num¬ 
bers  of  retail  prices  are  from  official  sources 
unless  otherwise  stated.  The  authorities  for 
the  wholesale  prices  index  numbers  are  named 
in  all  cases. 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Board  of  Trade 
index  number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was 
135.8  for  May,  which  is  2.0  per  cent  lower 
than  for  April.  The  index  number  for  food 
fell  2.5  per  cent  with  a  decline  of  3  per  cent 
in  cereals  and  of  4  per  cent  in  “  other  foods,” 
while  meat  and  fish  as  a  whole  were  the  same 
as  in  April.  Industrial  materials  fell  1.7  per 
cent,  with  declines  in  all  groups  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  iron  and  steel,  which  advanced 
0.5  per  cent. 

The  Economist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1927=100,  was  91.5  at  the  end  of  May,  a  fall 
of  2.7  per  cent  for  the  month.  Cereals  and 
meat  fell  6.6  per  cent,  due  to  a  seasonal  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  potatoes  and  to  lower 
prices  for  imported  wheat,  maize  and  flour, 
beef  and  bacon.  The  group  “  other  foods  ” 
declined  2.5  per  cent.  Textiles,  minerals  and 
miscellaneous  commodities  all  declined,  but 
the  changes  were  not  as  marked  as  in  foods. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
of  Sauerbeck’s  figures)  on  the  base  of  1867-77 
=100,  was  113.0  at  the  end  of  May,  a  decline 
of  3  per  cent  from  April,  and  continuing  the 
recent  steady  decline.  The  movement  was 
general  and  extended  to  all  groups,  vegetable 
foods  showing  the  most  marked  fall  of  6.4 
per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
100,  was  160  at  June  1,  a  decline  of  one  point 
from  May,  which  was  due  to  a  fall  of  two 
points  in  food;  other  groups  were  unchanged. 


Belgium 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Labour  and  Social 
Affairs,  on  the  base  April,  1914=100,  was  862 
for  April  as  compared  with  869  in  the  previous 
month.  There  were  no  very  marked  changes 
in  any  of  the  groups. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living  of  a  middle  dlass  family 
of  moderate  income,  on  the  base  1921=100, 
was  217.20,  showing  practically  no  change 
from  April.  There  was  a  slight  decline  in 
heat  and  light  which  was  offset  by  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  clothing. 

Germany 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living  on  the  base  of  1913-1914 
=100,  was  153.5  for  May,  a  decline  of  0.1 
per  cent.  There  was  a  decline  of  1.5  per  cent 
in  heat  and  light,  while  other  groups  showed 
only  very  slight  variations  from  April. 

Italy 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Milan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the 
base  1913=100,  was  484.62  for  May,  a  decline 
of  1.6  per  cent  from  April.  Foods  declined 
1.3  per  cent  due  to  a  fall  in  the  prices  of 
vegetable  foods.  Industrial  materials  fell  1.8 
per  cent  with  decreases  in  all  groups,  with 
the  exception  of  construction  materials  which 
were  unchanged. 

Australia 

W  holesale  .  Prices. — The  Melbourne  index 
number  on  the  base  1911=1000,  was  1792  for 
March,  as  compared  with  1778  for  February. 
The  advance  was  due  to  a  rise  of  26.1  per 
cent  in  meat  prices  for  the  month.  There 
was  a  slight  rise  in  chemicals,  while  other 
groups  either  showed  a  small  decrease  or 
were  unchanged. 

(Continued  on  page  831) 
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United  States 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base 
1926=100,  was  95.8  for  May,  a  decline  of  one 
per  cent  from  April.  Farm  products  fell  about 
2.5  per  cent  due  to  lower  prices  for  corn, 
oats,  rye,  wheat,  beef  steers,  calves,  hogs, 
sheep  and  lambs,  cotton,  hay  and  wool,  al¬ 
though  eggs,  apples  and  potatoes  were  higher. 
There  was  no  change  in  the  food  group  as  a 
whole.  Hides  and  leather,  chemicals  and 
drugs,  textile  products,  metals  and  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  declined  during  the  month.  Fuel  and 
lighting  were  higher  owing  to  increases  in 
petroleum  products. 


Bradstreet’s  index  number  (showing  the 
cost  of  a  list  of  106  commodities)  was 
812.4S53  at  July  1,  an  advance  of  0.2  per 
cent  over  June  1,  due  to  advances  in  the 
groups:  breadstuffs,  live  stock,  fruits,  hides 
and  leather,  metals  and  chemicals  and  drugs. 
On  the  other  hand,  increases  were  noted  in 
provisions,  textiles,  oils,  naval  stores,  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  miscellaneous  products; 
coal  and  coke  were  unchanged. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  on  the 
base  July,  1914=100,  was  159.4  for  May,  an 
advance  of  0.1  per  cent  over  April,  due  to  a 
small  increase  in  food;  housing  was  un¬ 
changed,  while  clothing,  fuel  and  light  and 
sundries  declined. 


Pan-Pacific  Women’s 

The  second  Pan-Pacific  Women’s  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  held  at  Honolulu  in  August,  1930, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union. 
Committees  representing  all  the  countries 
touching  the  Pacific  are  being  formed,  includ¬ 
ing  Australia,  Canada,  China,  Dutch  East 
Indies,  Federated  Malay  States,  Fiji,  India, 
Indo-China,  Japan,  Korea,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Panama,  Peru,  Salvador,  New  Zealand, 
Philippine  Islands,  Samoa,  Siam,  Straits 
jj  Settlement,  and  the  United  States. 

The  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee 
will  be  Miss  Charlotte  Whitrton,  corespondents 
also  being  appointed  to  assist  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments  as  follows:  education,  Miss  Kennethe 
1  Haig,  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg;  gov- 
)'  ernment,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lang,  Toronto, 
national  convener  of  legislation,  Women’s  In- 
••  stitute  of  Canada;  industrial  health,  Mrs. 
Claude  Nash,  Minimum  Wage  Board,  Winni¬ 
peg;  standards  of  living  and  diet,  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  Bell,  B.A.,  Victorian  Order  of  Nurses, 

)  Ottawa;  industrial  clearing  house  information, 

C  Miss  Margaret  Mackintosh,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa;  social  service,  Miss  Char- 
I  lotte  Whi'tton,  executive  secretary,  Canadian 
Council  on  Child  Welfare,  Ottawa. 

The  first  conference,  held  at  Honolulu  in 
August,  last  year,  unanimously  decided  to  pro- 
n  mote  the  folowing  projects: — 

(а)  A  correlated  inquiry  into  costs  and 
■3  standards  of  living  in  Pacific  countries  with 
:s  special  reference  to  diet  content. 

(б)  A  study  of  standards  of  living  and 
::  wages  in  Pacific  countries  which  will  make 
c  comparison  possible. 


Conference  in  3930 

(c)  A  survey  of  the  health  of  women  in 
industry  in  Pacific  countries  through  an  expert 
committee  with  Pan-Pacific  links  forged 
through  this  conference. 

(d)  Formation  of  a  committee  of  experts 
for  the  initiation  of  health  research  projects 
of  value  to  Pacific  women. 

(e)  Research  regarding  electoral  systems, 
women’s  place  in  political  parties,  effect  of 
compulsory  votings  and  legislation  relating 
to  women  and  children. 

The  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
of  Great  Britain  has  issued  a  statistical 
summary  showing  the  activities  of  registered 
trade  unions,  1918-1927;  co-operative  societies, 
1918-1927;  friendly  societies,  1917-1926;  and 
building  societies,  1918-1927.  The  registered 
trade  unions  are  listed  in  a  tabular  summary 
and  arranged  in  industrial  groups,  indicating 
membership,  funds,  unemployment  benefits 
and  dispute  benefits.  The  total  number  of 
trade  unions  registered  at  the  close  of  1927 
was  487,  the  total  membership  of  which  was 
3,903,048.  The  total  revenue  derived  from 
the  membership  was  £7,354,042;  the  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  and  administration  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  £2,095,994;  and  the 
revenue  from  other  sources  to  £621,603.  The 
total  expenditure  for  unemployment,  travelling 
and  emigration  benefit,  amounted  to  3,131,002 
while  a  total  of  £187,399  was  expended  in  dis¬ 
pute  benefits.  The  total  number  of  employ¬ 
ers’  associations  in  1927  was  91,  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  44,144. 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOUR 
Non-Members  Have  no  Seniority  Rights  Under  Agreement  Made  by  Union 


THE  following  decision,  in  tihe  case  Young 
versus  Canadian  Northern  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Dysart  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Win¬ 
nipeg.  The  decision  establishes  the  principle 
that  non-members  have  no  seniority  rights 
under  agreements  concluded  with  employers 
by  a  group  of  unions.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are  set  forth  in  the  judgment. 

Text  of  Judgment 

Mr.  Justice  Dysart  said: - 

In  this  action  against  his  former  employer, 
the  plaintiff  seeks  reinstatement  into  the  ser¬ 
vice,  from  which  he  was  indefinitely  sus¬ 
pended;  or,  in  the  alternative,  damages  for 
wrongful  dismissal. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  machinist  by  trade,  and 
as  such  had  been  employed  by  the  defendant 
in  its  railway  Shops  at  Fort  Rouge,  Winnipeg, 
for  several  years,  when  on  June  9th,  1927, 
while  so  employed,  he  was  notified  that  hi3 
services  would  “not  be  required  after  5  p.m., 
June  13th.  1927,  on  account  of  reduction  of 
staff.”  Thus  compelled,  he  discontinued  his 
employment  on  the  day  appointed,  and  has 
never  since  been  restored  to  the  force.  His 
suspension  is,  for  the  purposes  of  this  trial 
at  least,  considered  by  both  litigants  as  tanta¬ 
mount  to  dismissal. 

The  hiring  was  arranged  on  June  9th,  1920. 
On  that  day  the  plaintiff  applied  in  person  to 
the  foreman  of  the  defendant’s  said  shops 
for  work  as  a  machinist;  reduced  his  appli¬ 
cation  to  writing,  on  a  form  supplied  for  the 
purpose;  presented  his  credentials,  which 
proved  satisfactory;  and  was  told  to  report 
for  work  the  following  morning.  In  reply  to 
his  direct  question,  he  was  informed  that  he 
would  receive  “  the  going  rate  ”  of  wages. 
Nothing  more  was  then  said  or  done. 

The  written  application,  which  is  signed  by 
the  plaintiff  but  not  by  the  defendant,  adds 
nothing  material  to  this  dtatemenfc.  The 
plaintiff  accordingly  went  to  work  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  and  thereafter  continued  to 
work,  though  not  always  on  full  time,  until 
his  services  were  dispensed  with,  as  already 
mentioned. 

At  the  time  this  hiring  was  effected,  there 
were  in  existence  in  writing  certain  rules  and 
regulations  embodied  in  what  is  called  “Wage 
Agreement  No.  4,”  governing  the  hours  of 
labour,  rates  of  wages,  and  general  conditions 
of  employment  in  the  defendant’s  said  shops. 
These  were  all  well  known  to  the  shop  fore¬ 
man,  who  by  using  tire  phrase  “  the  going 


rate,”  may  have  indirectly  referred  to  that 
agreement.  But  to  the  plaintiff  that  phrase 
could  not  suggest  the  agreement,  unless  he 
already  knew  of  it.  He  tells  us,  not  at  all 
convincingly  however,  that  he  had  seen  and 
read  a  copy  of  the  agreement  before  he 
applied  for  work ;  'but  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
these  proceedings,  he  told  a  story  somewhat 
different.  The  probabilities  are  against  his  pres¬ 
ent  version.  He  had  just  migrated  to  Winnipeg 
from  England  where  he  had  shortly  before 
completed  his  apprenticeship  as  a  machinist  in 
a  private  concern,  and  where  no  such  wage 
agreement  is  disclosed  in  evidence  to  have 
been  known  to  him.  If,  therefore,  he  had 
through  the  kind  offices  of  a  Winnipeg  friend 
borrowed  a  copy  of  this  wage  agreement,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  looked 
up  the  rate  of  wages  clearly  set  forth  therein, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  either  the  need 
of  his  enquiry  as  to  wages,  or  his  failure  upon 
receiving  the  reply,  to  make  some  reference  to 
the  agreement  itself.  On  the  whole  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  did  not  learn  of  that  agreement 
till  after  he  entered  defendant’s  employ. 

What,  if  anything,  is  to  be  inferred  from 
this  neglect  or  failure  of  these  contracting  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  to  said  agreement?  For  the 
plaintiff,  Mr.  Bergman  urges  as  an  irresistible 
inference  that  if  the  wage  agreement  was  made 
for  the  general  management  of  the  shops,  it 
would  become  a  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  hiring 
contract,  unless  expressly  excluded;  for  the 
defendant  it  is  argued  with  equal  confidence, 
by  Mr.  Laird,  that  unless  expressly  included, 
that  agreement  could  not  on  any  view  of  it 
become  part  of  the  hiring  contract. 

This  Wage  Agreement  No.  4  had  (through 
the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board,  which  rep¬ 
resented  the  defendant  and  other  railways  in 
Canada)  been  negotiated  with  the  defendant 
by  a  widespread  labour  union  known  as  Divi¬ 
sion  No.  4.  It  had  been  in  force  more  than  six 
months  before  the  plaintiff,  hired.  The  plaintiff 
was  not  then,  and  never  has  been  a  member  of 
any  local  union  in  affiliation  with  Division 
No.  4.  Shortly  after  entering  the  defendant’s 
employ,  he  joined  up  with  the  “One  Big 
Union,”  and  has  ever  since  remained  an  ard¬ 
ent  member,  and  sometimes  an  active  official, 
of  that  organization.  The  One  Big  Union 
(The  O.B.U.  as  it  is  shortly  designated)  was, 
and  is,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice,  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Division  No.  4,  whose  authority 
or  right  to  negotiate  wage  agreements  on  be¬ 
half  of  all  the  workmen,  especially  non-mem- 
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berg  of  Division  No.  4,  it  has  uniformly  dis¬ 
puted  and  denied.  With  that  attitude  the 
plaintiff  expressly  associates  himself.  He  scorns 
the  suggestion  that  Division  No.  4  was  in  any 
way  his  agent  or  representative  in  negotiating 
that  wage  agreement;  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
of  the  other  wage  agreements  to  which  we 
may  have  to  refer.  Notwithstanding  this  re¬ 
pudiation,  the  plaintiff  claims,  as  he  is  driven 
to  claim,  that  Wage  Agreement  No.  4  was 
made  by  the  defendant  for  all  employees — con¬ 
sider  a3  a  group,  a  continuing,  though  chang¬ 
ing  group — in  the  specified  departments,  irre¬ 
spective  of  what,  if  any,  union  they  belonged 
to;  and  that  he,  as  one  of  the  present  members 
of  that  group,  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that 
agreement.  This  position  he  claims  not  only 
for  Wage  Agreement  No.  4,  but  also  for  sub¬ 
sequent  agreements,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the 
earlier  agreements. 

In  his  statement  of  claim  he  alleges  that  the 
defendant  hired  him  “as  a  machinist  under 
the  provisions  and  rules  as  to  working  condi¬ 
tions,  hours  of  labour,  wages  to  be  paid,  and 
provisions  for  the  length  of  employment  and 
method  of  dismissal  as  set  forth  and  contained 
in  Wage  Agreement  No.  4”;  and,  further,  that 
he  worked  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
that  wage  agreement  and  of  the  supplemental 
thereto,  and  of  Wage  Agreement  No.  6. 

Wage  Agreement  No.  6  is  nothing  more  than 
a  consolidation  of  Wage  Agreement  No.  4  and 
the  three  supplemental  agreements  thereto,  so 
it  may  be  dismissed  from  further  consideration. 
The  three  supplemental  agreements  just  re¬ 
ferred  to  were  negotiated  with  the  defendant 
by  said  Division  No.  4  during  the  period  of 
plaintiff’s  employment,  but  do  not  materially 
affect  the  issues  raised  herein. 

Wage  agreement  No.  4  on  its  title  page  sets 
out  that  it  is  an  agreement  made  between  the 
Canadian  Railway  War  Board  and  Division 
No.  4,  “governing  rates  of  pay  and  rules  of 
service  for  locomotive  and  car  departments,” 
on  certain  specified  Canadian  railroads  of  which 
defendant  is  one.  Its  opening  paragraph  states 
that  it  is  an  “Agreement . in  re¬ 

spect  to  rates  of  pay,  work  hours  and  con- 
reads:  “Eor  the  railway  employee’s  depart¬ 
ments  just  mentioned.  The  Agreement  con¬ 
tains  no  preamble.  It  mentions  no  employee 
by  name.  It  consists  exclusively  of  Rules — 
nearly  two  hundred  of  them — of  which  sixty  are 
of  general  import,  the  remainder  being  of 
special  significance  to  the  various  crafts  con¬ 
cerned.  The  agreement  is  executed  by  the  said 
War  Board,  through  its  officials,  and  by  said 
Division  No.  4  through  its  officers.  This  execu¬ 
tion  by  Division  No.  4  is  to  be  noted, — it 
reads:  “For  the  railway  employees’  depart¬ 


ment,  Division  No.  4,  American  Federation  of 
Labour.”  Clearly,  therefore,  in  this  execu¬ 
tion  Division  No.  4  did  not  assume  to  speak 
for  non-members.  Yet,  the  agreement  in  its 
opening  paragraph  states  that  it  was  in  fact 
made  “for  employees”  in  the  two  general  de¬ 
partments  of  defendant’s  service. 

In  spite  of  this  restrictive  execution,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  plaintiff  strongly  urge  that  the 
phrase  “for  employees”  means  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  said  departments.  This  con¬ 
tention  finds  support  in  many  of  the  Rules. 
Rule  No.  5  fixes  the  starting  time  for  “each 
employee,”  Rule  No.  7  provides  that  “employ¬ 
ees  will  be  paid”  for  overtime;  Rule  No.  18 
gives  preference  jobs  to  “the  oldest  employee 
in  point  of  service”;  Rule  No.  23  stipulates  for 
lighter  jobs  to  “employees  who  have  given 
long  and  faithful  service”;  Rule  No.  25  sets 
the  pay-day  for  “employees”;  Rules  27,  28, 
29  and  31  set  forth  Seniority  Rights  for  “em¬ 
ployees’’;  Rules  35  and  36  prescribe  the  course 
to  be  followed  by  “any  employee  who  believes 
he  has  a  just  grievance”;  Rules  37  and  38  de¬ 
clare  that  “an  employee”  who  has  been  thirty 
days  in  the  service  shall  not  be  dismissed 
without  an  investigation;  and  Rule  56  provides 
that  “no  employee  will  be  required  to  work 
under  a  locomotive  or  a  car”  without  proper 
protection.  These  are  general  rules,  and  from 
them  it  must  appear  that  there  is  no  limita¬ 
tion  of  “employees”  to  those  belonging  to 
Division  No.  4.  Then  follow  the  Special  Rules 
applicable  to  the  respective  crafts — boiler 
makers,  blacksmiths,  sheet-metal  workers,  elec¬ 
trical  workers,  and  carmen.  A  craftsman  in 
each  of  these  crafts  is  defined  by  these  special 

Rules  to  be  “any  man  who  has  served . ” 

etc.  There  is  no  restriction  to  be  found  in 
that  language.  Then  there  ^e  Miscellaneous 
Rules.  Rule  183  by  providing  that,  “should 
either  the  Canadian  Railway  War  Board  or 
the  employees  comprising  Division  No.  4  desire 

to  revise  these  rules . ”,  suggests  very 

strongly  that  there  may  be  other  employees 
than  those  belonging  to  Division  No.  4  who 
might  desire  a  revision  of  the  Rules  or  who 
may  be  affected  by  them.  These  quoted  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Rules,  in  my  opinion,  lend  very 
strong  support  to  the  defendant’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  that  the  phrase  “for  employees”  means 
for  all  employees. 

If,  however,  any  doubt  remains  as  to  the 
true  construction  of  that  phrase,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  which  the  parties  themselves  placed 
upon  a  doubtful  agreement  may  be  resorted  to ; 
Brandon  Steam  Laundry  Go.  v.  Hanna  (1909), 
19  Man.  R.  8,  at  17,  9,  W.L.R.  570,  11  W.L.R. 
101.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  defendant,  on 
its  part,  intended  that  these  Working  Rules 
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should  apply  to  all  men  in  the  departments 
affected.  Letters  and  statements  from  high 
officials  clearly  show  that.  Moreover,  the 
Rules  have  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  applied  to 
all  the  craftsmen,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 
They  have  been  applied  almost  uniformly  to 
the  plaintiff  throughout  his  employment,  and 
until  his  suspension  there  was  no  suggestion 
that  the  rules  were  not  to  be  applied  to  him 
on  the  same  footing  as  to  all  other  employees. 
Then  there  is  the  attitude  of  Division  No.  4 
itself.  While  ait  present  protesting  that  it 
entered  into  that  Agreement  only  for  its  own 
memibers,  it  displayed  at  a  recent  convention 
a  strong  feeling  that  the  agreement  should  be 
expressly  restricted  to  the  members  of  Division 
No.  4.  The  inference  is  that  there  was  a  doubt 
or  fear  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of  that 
organization  that  the  agreements  did  apply 
to  all  employees,  and  should  be  restricted  in 
its  benefits  to  members  of  the  organization. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  defendant  did  not  publish  Wage 
Agreement  No.  4,  nor  in  fact  any  other  of  the 
wage  agreements.  While  it  had  copies  printed 
and  distributed  among  its  own  shop  foremen 
and  other  officials  for  their  guidance  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  men  in  these  departments,  it  never 
distributed  copies  among  the  craftsmen  nor 
posted  the  agreements  in  the  shops  or  elsewhere 
for  them,  nor  in  any  way  sought  to  bring  the 
agreements  to  the  notice  of  the  men.  So  far  as 
Division  No.  4  was  concerned,  it  had  copies 
printed  for  its  own  use  and  distributed  among 
its  own  members.  It  made  no  pretence  of  dis¬ 
tributing  agreement's  among  other  employees. 
At  the  same  time,  any  employee,  whether  a 
member  or  non-member  of  Division  No.  4, 
could  secure  a  copy  of  the  agreement  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  defendant.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  or  of  Division  No.  4  to  keep  the  knowledge 
of  the  agreement  from  any  non-member  em¬ 
ployee  or  organization. 

The  provisions  of  these  wage  agreements 
upon  which  the  plaintiff  particularly  relies  in 
this  present  action  are  Rules  27  and  31,  which 
deal  with  “seniority  rights”.  These  so-called 
“rights”  are  preferences  accorded  to  each  em¬ 
ployee,  proportioned  to  his  respective  seniority 
in  the  service.  The  longer  in  the  service,  the 
better  his  prospects  for  uninterrupted  employ¬ 
ment;  and,  in  the  case  of  interruption,  the 
better  his  chance  of  taking  alternative  work; 
or,  if  laid  off,  the  better  his  chance  for  quick 
restoration  to  the  forces.  The  material  parts 
of  these  two  rules  are  as  follows: — 

“Rule  27:  When  it  becomes  necessary  to 
make  a  reduction  in  expenses  at  any  point, 
the  force  at  such  point,  or  in  any  department 


or  sub-division  thereof,  shall  be  reduced  by 
dispensing  with  employees  with  less  than  six 
months’  continuous  service  in  such  depart¬ 
ment  or  sub-division  thereof,  after  which  the 
hours  may  be  reduced  to  forty  (40)  per  week 
before  further  reduction  of  forces  is  made. 
When  the  force  is  reduced  seniority  as  per 
rule  31  will  govern; 

“In  the  restoration  of  forces,  senior  men 
laid  off  will  be  given  preference  or  re-employ¬ 
ment,  if  available,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
and  shall  be  returned  to  their  former  position 

if  it  is  to  be  filled; .  in  reducing  the 

force,  the  ratio  of  apprentices  will  be  main¬ 
tained  except  as  may  be  otherwise  mutually 
arranged.” 

“Rule  31. — Seniority  of  employees  in  each 
craft  covered  by  this  agreement  shall  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  point  at  which  employed. 

“  The  seniority  lists  will  be  open  to  inspec¬ 
tion  and  copy  furnished  the  Committee.” 

Rule  27  had  already  been  applied  to  the  de¬ 
fendant’s  shops  generally.  At. least  two  stages 
had  been  followed  in  making  “  a  reduction  in 
expenses.”  We  find  that  when  the  plaintiff 
was  laid  off  all  men  generally  had  been  re¬ 
duced  to  forty  hours  service  per  week.  In  the 
next  step  which  should  have  been  followed  for 
further  reduction  there  was  a  deviation,  a 
discrimination  against  the  plaintiff.  Instead 
of  first  suspending  the  men  who  were  junior 
to  him,  the  defendant  retained  those  juniors, 
and  suspended  the  plaintiff.  In  all  about 
thirty  men  were  thus  retained  to  all  of  whom 
the  plaintiff  was  senior  in  service.  In  the 
subsequent  “  restoration  of  forces,”  several 
apprentices  were  promoted  into  machinist 
jobs,  all  of  whom  were  far  below  the  plaintiff 
in  the  scale  of  seniority.  Inasmuch  as  the 
defendant  kept  only  one  seniority  list,  on  which 
the  names  of  all  employees,  members  and 
non-members  of  Division  No.  4  were  posted, 
as  at  the  date  they  respectively  entered  the 
service,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Rules  27  and  31 
were  violated  by  the  plaintiff’s  suspension. 

The  suspension  was  brought  about  in  this 
way.  The  head  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Eager,  requested  the  shop  superin¬ 
tendent  “  to  reduce  expenses.”  The  superin¬ 
tendent  drew  up  a  list  of  ten  or  twelve  men 
whose  services  he  could  dispense  with.  He 
has  told  us  that  the  plaintiff  was  one  of  the 
first  to  occur  to  him  as  “  a  proper  man  to  get 
rid  of.”  The  plaintiff  was  accordingly  given 
the  invidious  honor  of  a  place  on  the  list. 
These  names  were  considered  at  a  conference 
of  four  men — the  master  mechanic  and  shop 
superintendent,  representing  the  railway,  and 
two  committee  men  representing  the  “  shop 
committees  ”  of  the  two  departments  from 
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which  the  names  were  drawn.  The  list  was 
approved  without  change,  and  notice  of  sus¬ 
pension  sent  out. 

The  shop  superintendent  in  assigning  his 
reasons  for  wishing  “  to  get  rid  of  ”  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  states  that  the  plaintiff  was  never  a  satis¬ 
factory  workman;  that  he  was  known  to  be 
idle  and  wasteful;  that  several  complaints 
had  been  made  against  him  for  various  short¬ 
comings,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
O.B.U.  and  wras  active  in  trying  to  frustrate 
the  policies  of  the  defendant.  There  is  some 
evidence  to  support  these  assigned  reasons; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  no  demerit  marks  were 
ever  entered  up  against  the  plaintiff  in  the 
merit  system  maintained  by  the  defendant. 
The  transgressions  complained  of  were  really 
not  serious,  and  they  were  all  of  long  standing ; 
and,  I  think  on  the  whole,  must  have  been 
condoned.  The  grounds  suggested  could 
hardly,  in  my  opinion,  warrant  a  dismissal  of 
the  plaintiff  for  cause,  and  so  the  defence 
under  this  head  must  fail. 

The  “shop  committees”  represented  at 
these  conferences  are  called  into  being  under 
the  Rules  of  Wage  Agreement  No.  4  and  sup¬ 
plemental,  and  are  composed  not  necessarily 
but  actually  of  none  but  members  of  Divi¬ 
sion  No.  4.  The  committee  men  who  acted 
for  the  committees  both  belonged  to  Divi¬ 
sion  No.  4,  and  very  little  attempt  is  made  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  were  inclined  to 
discriminate  in  favour  of  members  of  Divi¬ 
sion  No.  4  and  against  the  members  of  the 
“  One  Big  Union,”  to  which  the  plaintiff  and 
all  or  most  of  the  suspended  men  belong. 
While  officials  representing  the  defendant  had 
good  reasons  for  favouring  members  of  Divi¬ 
sion  No.  4,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that 
they  exercised  any  favouritism  on  that  ground 
in  the  present  instance. 

After  receiving  notice  of  suspension,  the 
plaintiff  tried  to  get  redress  under  Rules  35 
and  36.  Rule  35  reads:  “Should  any  em¬ 
ployee  subject  to  this  agreement  believe  he 
has  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  or  that  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  agreement  has  been  violated 
(which  he  is  unable  to  adjust  direct)  the  case 
shall  be  taken  to  the  Foreman,  General  Fore¬ 
man,  Shop  Superintendent,  or  Master 
Mechanic,  each  in  their  respective  order,  by 
the  local  committee  or  one  or  more  duly 
authorized  members  thereof.”  There  are  fur¬ 
ther  provisions  in  the  succeeding  Rule  for 
carrying  the  matter  still  higher  up  the  scale 
of  officials  to  the  highest  assigned  officials  of 
the  defendant  and  of  Division  No.  4  “for 
ajudication  or  final  disposition.”  The  plain¬ 
tiff  applied  to  the  shop  foreman  to  ascertain 
the  ground  of  his  suspension  in  violation  of 


Seniority  Rights,  and  was  by  him  referred 
to  the  Shop  Committee.  He  went  to  the 
Shop  Committee  repeatedly  but  could  get  no 
satisfaction;  he  applied  to  several  of  the 
proper  officials  of  the  defendant  but  in  some 
instances  he  was  referrred  back  to  the  Shop 
Committee  and  in  others  was  unable  to  get  a 
hearing.  He  did,  I  think,  all  that  he  could  do 
under  these  rules  to  get  redress  along  the 
lines  therein  contemplated,  but  the  local 
committees,  consisting  exclusively  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Division  No.  4,  displayed  neither 
patience  nor  impartiality  in  their  attitude 
towards  him.  Under  these  Rules,  therefore, 
the  plaintiff  found  himself  helpless  to  get 
redress,  and  because  of  this  helplessness, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  did  all  that  he 
could  do,  the  defence  based  upon  this  failure 
to  get  the  shop  committees  to  take  up  his 
grievance,  has  little  to  commend  it. 

The  plaintiff  also  complains  that  his  dis¬ 
missal  is  a  violation  of  Rule  37.  This  Rule 
reads:  “An  employee  who  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  railroad  for  over  thirty  days 
shall  not  be  dismissed  for  incompetency  nor 
be  discharged  for  any  cause  without  first 
being  given  an  investigation.”  And  Rule  38 
follows  with  a  provision  for  reinstatement  in 
certain  cases.  No  investigation  was  had  here 
into  the  plaintiff’s  suspension  or  dismissal; 
and  the  reason  assigned  is  that  the  plaintiff 
was  neither  “  dismissed  ”  nor  “  discharged  ” 
but  only  suspended.  This  excuse  is  technic¬ 
ally  correct,  but  inasmuch  as  the  plaintiff’s 
suspension  was  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  his 
name  has  been  removed  from  the  defendant’s 
pay  roll,  it  really  amounts  to  a  dismissal,  and 
is  so  treated  by  both  parties.  I  think,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Rule  37  was  violated,  if  not  in  letter 
at  least  in  spirit. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  provisions 
which  were  generally  applicable  to  the  plain¬ 
tiff  were  violated  in  his  dismissal,  we  must 
now  consider  the  question  of  what,  if  any, 
redress  is  plaintiff  entitled  to.  The  answei 
to  this  question  depends  upon  whether  Wage 
Agreement  No.  4  is  a  contract,  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  confers  contractual  rights  upon  the 
plaintiff. 

The  agreement,  as  must  have  been  noted, 
is  not  in  the  ordinary  form  of  contract.  It 
contains  no  recitals.  It  contains  no  consideia- 
tion,  express  or  implied.  If  the  plaintiff  ^  is 
correct  in  his  contention,  there  is  no  mutuality 
to  the  contract,  because  he  would  have  it 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  continue  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  for  life,  but  is  not  bound  to  remain  a 
day.  Of  course,  if  the  employees  work  and 
while  they  work  they  are  entitled  to  pay,  but 
beyond  that,  the  agreement  is  claimed  to  have 
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been  made  entirely  for  their  benefit,  not  for 
their  burden. 

The  agreement  was  intended  by  the  defen¬ 
dant  to  apply  to,  and  to  govern  while  it  re¬ 
mained  in  force,  all  defendant’s  employees  in 
the  departments  mentioned.  The  plaintiff  was 
therefore  within  its  purview.  But  he  is  not 
privy  to  it,  and  can  have  no  right  to  call  for 
its  enforcement  unless  some  special  law  gives 
him  that  right.  He  was  not  privy  to  it  be¬ 
cause  (1)  he  was  not  in  any  sense  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  it; 
and  (2)  he  never  adopted  or  ratified  it. 

He  can  not  claim  privity  through  the  de¬ 
fendant,  because  the  defendant  was  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bargain.  He  can  not 
establish  privity  through  Division  No.  4,  be¬ 
cause  he  never  was  a  member  of  that  organi¬ 
zation,  never  has  had  any  right  to  look  to 
it  to  represent  him,  and  never  did  in  fact  look 
to  it  for  that  purpose.  And  Division  No.  4 
on  its  part,  made  no  pretension  of  represent¬ 
ing  any  but  its  own  members,  who  by  its 
constitution  were  confined  to  National,  In¬ 
ternational  and  Brotherhood  organizations  of 
railway  employees  affiliated  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labour  (Sec.  2)  employed 
on  railways  in  Canada  having  their  greatest 
mileage  north  of  the  International  Boundary 
Line.”  (Sec.  11). 

This  organization  did  not  assume  to  make 
wage  agreements  binding  upon  even  its  own 
members,  much  less  upon  members  of  other 
or  of  no  organization.  In  that  same  consti¬ 
tution  one  of  the  aims  of  the  organization  is 
set  forth  as  follows: — “To  bring  about  a  na¬ 
tional  agreement,  as  we  believe  this  will  mean 
a  more  permanent  and  stable  condition,  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  employee,  employer  and  general 
public  alike.”  The  portions  of  this  quota¬ 
tion  which  I  have  here  italicized,  indicate  no 
more  than,  a  purpose  of  bringing  about  work¬ 
ing  conditions  which  members  might  accept 
with  reason  and  benefit  to  themselves.  That 
statement,  impliedly  negatives  any  intention 
to  bind  either  employer  or  employee  by  such 
agreement. 

Ratification  or  adoption  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  made  by  members  of  Division 
No.  4  because  there  was  some  representative 
capacity  in  the  Division  to  speak  and  act 
for  its  members  in  these  negotiations.  But 
on  what  principle  a  non-member,  a  violent 
anti-member  (if  I  may  use  such  a  term)  can 
claim  the  right  to  ratify  or  adopt,  I  confess 
I  am  unable  to  discover.  Whatever  may  be 
the  effect  of  the  agreement,  one  thing  is  clear, 
that  Division  No.  4  in  negotiating  the  agree¬ 
ment,  never  assumed  to  speak  for  plaintiff, 
nor  for  any  class  of  groups  to  which  he  be¬ 


longed.  Consequently  the  plaintiff  is  not  in 
a  position  to  ratify.  And  then  there  is  the 
outstanding  fact  that  he  not  only  made  no 
attempt  to  ratify,  but  positively  denied 
authority  in  Division  No.  4  to  speak  or  act  for 
him. 

He  takes  the  ground,  however,  that  the  wage 
agreement  was  made  to  govern  the  whole 
group  of  employees,  considered  as  a  continu¬ 
ing  though  changing  group;  and  that  when 
he  became  a  member  of  that  living  group 
he  became  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  that 
agreement.  In  the  language  of  his  counsel, 
Mr.  Bergman,  “  The  agreement  was  made  for 
the  job,”  and  fixes  the  terms  upon  wdiich  the 
job  is  to  be  filled.  This  claim  of  affection 
would  extend  the  agreement  to  all  employees, 
but  because  Division  No.  4  did  not  at  that 
time  include  in  its  membership  all  the  em¬ 
ployees,  the  plaintiff  in  the  alternative  falls 
back  on  some  of  the  earlier  wage  agreements, 
particularly  Wage  Agreement  No.  1,  which 
he  feels  confident  was  really  meant  for  all 
employees. 

Looking  at  this  Agreement  No.  1,  we  see 
it  was  made  between  the  defendant  (acting 
through  the  same  war  Board)  and  the  said 
Division  No.  4.  It  became  effective  on  May 
1st,  1918,  and  was  to  “  remain  in  effect  until 
terminated  by  thirty  days  notice  in  writing.” 
(Art.  13).  This  agreement  has  never  been 
formally  terminated  by  the  notice  contem¬ 
plated,  and  the  plaintiff  claims  that  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  has  been  superseded  in  a  way 
by  subsequent  wage  agreements,  it  has  never 
ceased  to  be  effective.  He  argues  that  this 
agreement  was  made  for  all  employees,  be¬ 
cause  Division  No.  4  at  that  time'  actually 
represented  in  its  own  membership  every 
single  machinist  and  craftsman  in  the  de¬ 
partments  affected,  and,  therefore,  the  entire 
group,  of  employees.  Unanimity  of  repre¬ 
sentation  is  admitted  by  the  defendant,  but 
again  the  defendant  and  Division  No.  4  co¬ 
operate  in  showing,  both  in  fact  and  in  law, 
that  the  union  represented  only  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  qua  members,  and  not  qua  employees. 
They  declare  that  the  percentage  of  members 
included  within  the  membership  is  a  mere 
accident  of.  no  determinative  value  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  this  kind.  This  ■  argument,  I  think, 
should  prevail,  and,  I  hold,  therefore,  that 
the  plaintiff’s  position  as  a  present  member 
of  the  defendant’s  force,  performing  a  given 
job,  can  be  no  stronger  under  Wage  Agree¬ 
ment  No.  1  than  it  is  under  Wage  Agreement 
No.  4. 

All  these  wage  agreements  are  the  fruit  of 
collective  bargaining  conducted  between  the 
representatives  of  the  defendant  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  the  officers  of  Division  No.  4  on 
the  other.  Division  No.  4  may  truly  be  said 
to  represent  its  own  members  in  that  bar¬ 
gaining.  Non-members  of  Division  No.  4 
were  not  represented  at  all.  If  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  purview  or  scope  of  the 
agreement,  that  fact  is  due  to  the  action  of 
the  defendant  rather  than  of  Division  No.  4. 
There  is  no  magic  in  the  term  “  collective 
bargaining”,  so  that  unless  a  person  can  show 
privity  by  representation,  either  authorized  or 
adopted,  or  by  statute,  there  is  no  principle 
that  I  know  of  by  which  he  can  claim  it.  W  e 
have  seen  the  plaintiff  was  not  privy  by  re¬ 
presentation,  no  statute  confers  that  benefit 
upon  him ;  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  R.S.C.  (1927)  ch.  112,  does  not 
pretend  to  go  that  far.  The  Industrial 
Conditions  Act  of  Manitoba,  Consolidated 
Amendments  (1924),  Chap.  92,  is  restricted 
by  Sec.  2  (d)  from  applying  to  “  railroads 
operated  under  the  Railway  Act  of  Gamadia. 

Nor  can  the  plaintiff  claim  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  made  by  others  created  any  benefit  for 
him  which  he  can  enforce  as  a  trust,  because 
the  subject  matter  of  this  contract  is  not 
property,  and  is  therefore  incapable  of  'being 
the  subject  of  trust. 

There  is  very  little  English  or  Canadian 
authority  directly  on  the  points  raised  by  this 

case.  _ 

In  Devonald  v.  Rosser  &  Sons  (1996)  2  K.B. 
728.  75  LJ.K.B.,  688,  the  plaintiff  “was  em¬ 
ployed  upon  the  terms  of  certain  rules  which 
were  applicable  to  all  departments  of  defen¬ 
dant’s  works.”  One  of  the  rules  provided  that 
“No  person  regularly  employed  shall  quit  or 
be  discharged  from  these  works  without  giving 
or  receiving  twenty-eight  days’  notice  in  writ¬ 
ing.”  The  plaintiff  was  paid  by  piece-work. 
The  works  closed  down  for  want  of  profitable 
orders,  and  thereafter  the  plaintiff  was  given 
twenty-eight  day’s  notice.  He  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages  for  breach  of  the  implied  covenant  of  the 
defendant  to  supply  him  with  work  during  the 
period  between  the  closing  down  of  the  works 
and  the  expiration  of  the  notice.  He  succeeded 
at  'the  trial  and  the  verdict  was  upheld  on  ap¬ 
peal.  On  several  points  that  case  is  to  be 
compared  to  and  contrasted  with  the  case  at 
bar.  The  Rules  in  that  case  Were  “posted  up 
in  the  works”  as  notice  to  the  employees  of 
the  terms  under  which  they  were  expected 
to  work;  here  they  were  neither  posted  nor 
published.  In  that  case  the  defendants  did 
not  deny — apparently  they  admitted  that  the 
Rules  did  form  part  of  the  plaintiff’s  hiring 
contract;  in  this  case  the  defendant  strongly 
denies  that  the  Rules  were  incorporated  in 
the  plaintiff’s  hiring.  Consequently  what  was 


a  matter  of  admission  in  that  case,  is  here  the 
chief  bone  of  contention.  In  that  case  the 
question  was  whether  the  Court  should  imply 
a  covenant  in  order  to  give  mutuality  to  an 
otherwise  one-sided  bargain ;  here  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  we  should  imply  terms  which 
willl  destroy  mutuality  and  give  the  bargain 
one-sidedness. 

In  Cavcn  v.  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(1924),  3  W.W.R.  33,  725,  21,  Alta.,  L.R.  256,  a 
railway  conductor  sued  in  Alberta  for  wrong¬ 
ful  dismissal.  He  claimed  that  am  agreement 
which  bad  been  made  by  a  Brotherhood  of  rail¬ 
way  'oonduotoTS,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in 
good  standing,  formed  part  of  the  terms  of  his 
hiring  contract,  and  his  claim  on  this  point  was 
admitted  by  the  defendant.  One  of  the  terms 
of  that  agreement  provided  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  any  charge  of  misconduct  against 
■conductors.  Charges  having  been  laid  for 
same  misconduct  an  investigation  was  begun 
in  which  he  took  part,  but  finding  the  decision 
adverse  he  abandoned  further  proceedings 
thereunder  and  resorted  to  the  Courts.  The 
trial  judge  found  in  his  favour,  but  this  judg¬ 
ment  was  reversed  by  the  Appellate  Division 
and  the  reversal  was  sustained  by  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  as  reported 
in  1925,  3  W.W.R.,  p.  32,  95,  L.J.P.C.  23. 
The  only  point  of  that  decision  which  is 
really  helpful  to  us  is  that  it  concedes  that 
the  terms  of  such  an  agreement  may  be  em¬ 
bodied  into  the  individual  hiring  by  admis¬ 
sion.  What  the  courts  would  have  done  m 
the  absence  of  that  admission  we  have  no 
hint  or  means  of  ascertaining. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  a  few  deci¬ 
sions  almost  directly  in  point.  It  was  held  in 
West  v.  Baltimore  &c.  Rly.  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  West  Virginia,  in  1927,  137  S.E.R. 
654,  that  “the  rule  seems  to  be  that  individual 
members  of  a  labour  union  are  not  bound  by 
contracts  between  the  union  and  employers, 
unless  such  agreements  are  ratified  by  the 
members  of  the  unions  as  individuals,  and 
that  in  the  absence  of  evidence  of  such  ratifi¬ 
cation  by  a  member,  no  rights  accrue  to  him 
which  he  can  enforce  against  the  employer. 
This  proposition  is  supported  by  several 
American  authorities  of  weight,  including  2- 
Cyc.  p.  824.  There  it  is  laid  down  that  A 
labour  union  ordinarily  has  no  authority  to 
make  a  contract  with  employers  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  in  respect  to  the  performance  of  work 
and  the  payment  of  it.  In  order  to  bind  t  e 
individual  members  they  must  expressly  assent 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Such  assent  will 
not  be  implied  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
knowledge,  at  the  time,  of  the  contract.  _ 

The  latter  portion  of  this  quotation  is,,  1 
think,  qualified  by  the  case  of  Hudson  v  Cm- 
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cinnati  dec.  Rlv.,  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Kentucky,  in  1913,  154  S.W.R.,  47, 
where  it  is  stated  that  if  the  employee  “knew 
and  assented  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
agreement,  or  if  they  were  so  generally  known 
among  enginemen  as  to  justify  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  did  know  of  them,  and  made  no 
express  contract  in  conflict  with  any  of  its 
provisions,  the  agreement  in  question  became 
pait  of  his  contract — as  if  fully  incorporated 
therein.” 


This  suggests  that  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  might  constitute  a  custom  or  usage; 
but  “a  custom  cannot  be  read  into  a  written 
contract,  unless,  to  use  the  language  of  Lord 
Denham,  C.  J.,  in  Reg.  v.  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
([18441  5  Q.B.  303,  13,  L.J.M.C.  41).  It  is 
“so  universal  that  no  workman  could  be  sup¬ 
posed  to.  have  entered  into  the  service  with¬ 
out  looking  to  it  as  part  of  the  contract.”; 
per  Lord  Alverstone,  C.  J.,  in  Devonald  v. 
Rosser  &  Sons,  at  p.  741. 

Seniority  rights  are  not  a  custom  or  usage 
in  the  machinist  trade  in  general.  In  the  par¬ 
ticular  field  of  railway  shops  in  Canada  even  if 
because  of  their  generality  or  universality  they 
could  fairly  be  said  to  constitute  a  custom, 
the  plaintiff,  I  have  found,  did  not  know  of 
them,  and  so  there  can  be  no  justification  for 
presuming  or  supposing  that  he  entered  into 
his  hiring  having  them  in  mind.  What  is  true 
of  the  Rules  relating  to  Seniority  Rights,  is 
equally  true  of  all  other  Rules  in  those  wage 
agreements. 


Several  other  defences  are  raised  but  these 
may  be  disposed  of  in  short  compass.  It  is 
said  that  the  wage  agreements  are  unenforce¬ 


able  for  illegality— the  Trade  Unions  which 
negotiated  them  having  never  been  registered 
under  the  Trade  Unions  Act,  R.S.C.  (1927) 
c.  202.  The  want  of  registration  is  established. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  the  plaintiff  must  fail 
in  this  action  because  of  maintenance.  Beyond 
doubt  this  action  has  been  promoted,  man¬ 
aged  and  financed  by  the  One  Big  Union,  in 
the  name  of  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a  mere 
figurehead  in  it,  but  who,  if  he  succeeds,  is 
to  retain  any  surplus  over  and  above  that 
required  to  reimburse  the  O.B.U.  for  all  ad¬ 
vances  to  him  both  in  respect  to  wages  and 
costs.  It  is  also  urged  that  the  contract  of 
hiring,  assuming  that  plaintiff’s  contention  as 
to  its  duration  is  correct,  is  for  more  than  a 
year  and  should  be  in  writing  to  be  enforce¬ 
able — see  Master  &  Servants  Act,  R.S.M., 
1913,  ch.  124,  s.  2.  These  and  other  defences 
are  mentioned  only  to  be  dismissed  from  con¬ 
sideration  because  of  the  disposition  which 
I  make  of  the  case  on  other  grounds  alreadv 
indicated. 


The  plaintiff  has  submitted  full  evidence  as 
to  the  loss,  he  has  suffered  through  several 
months  of  idleness  consequent  upon  his  sus¬ 
pension.  as  well  as  for  his  loss  of  the  benefits 
he  expected  to  accrue  to  him  from  continued 
employment  in  defendant’s  service.  I  refrain 
from  making  any  present  or  conditional  as¬ 
sessment  of  damages. 

The  plaintiff’s  action  is  dismissed.  The  de¬ 
fendant  not  insisting  there  will  be  no  order  as 
to  costs. 


o  ~ iv  unriem  Kailway 

Company  ( Manitoba)  1929.  Western  Weekly 
Reports,  Vol.  2,  Part  9,  page  385. 


Legal  Standing  of  Quebec  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commission 


.  Justice  Surveyer  gave  judgment  early 
m  June  in  the  Superior  Court  at  Montreal 
on  three  petitions,  asking  that  awards  of  the 
recently-established  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  be  homologated  or  confirmed 
so  that  they  might  be  given  thereby  the  force 
ot  a  court  judgment  and  rendered  executory. 
His  ruling,  was  that  the  awards  of  the  com¬ 
mission  might  be  challenged  in  the  Court  on 
the  ground  of  jurisdiction,  but  not  on  the 
ground  of  fact.  Each  of  the  three  petitions 
was  met  by  a  “  contestation  ”  on  the  part  of 
tfle  insurance  company  concerned,  the  argu¬ 
ment  being  advanced  that  the  award  could 
not  be  homologated  by  the  courts  without 
their  first  examining  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  The  attorney  general  of  the  province 

the  Pro,ceedings,  taking  the 
stand  that  the  Commission  alone  was  master 
ot  the  facts  of  each  individual  case,  but  that 


the  Superior  Court  was  entitled  to  examine 
the  record  and  determine  whether  or  not  the 
Commission  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

The  position  assumed  by  the  attorney  gen- 

cS  i°n  ?f  the  Commission  was  then 

challenged  by  the  original  petitioner  on  the 
giound  that  the  law  specifically  took  from  the 
courts  the  right  to  act  in  any  capacity  in 
connection  with  such  cases  and  deprived  the 
parties  of  the  right  of  going  into  the  courts 

tions  of  th  °f  certwrari-  The  conten¬ 

tions  of  the  attorney  general  were  upheld  bv 

the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Sdrveyer 

In  addition  to  his  judgment,  His  Lordship 
quoted  a  .Rtter  from  Sir  Franks  Lemieux! 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Charles  Lanctot,  K.C,  deputy 
attorney  general,  in  which  the  attitude  of 
the  courts  in  general  to  the  new  Workmen’s 
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Compensation  Act  is  set  forth.  The  letter 
of  the  Chief  Justice  reads  as  follows: 

“  Our  custom  is  to  second  in  all  possible 
measure  the  action  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Commissions  appointed  by  the  Government. 
But  we  cannot  without  any  proof  in  the  record 
homologate,  that  is  to  say  confirm,  and  approve 
in  toto  the  decisions  of  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Commission,  that  is  to  say,  to  de¬ 
clare  that  an  accident  has  taken  place  and  that 
this  accident  has  caused  the  victim  a  reduction 
of  his  earning  capacity  of  so  touch  per  cent. 

“We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  meeting 
your  views  and  the  exigencies  of  the  law  in 
homologating  the  award  and  the  indemnity 
in  holding  that  the  award  had  been  rendered 
according  to  law,  that  is  to  say,  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

“My  colleague,  Judge  Gibson,  is  disposed 
I  to  follow  the  same  plan.” 

The  principal  case  before  the  courts  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Tilly  Berman  Fogel,  who  asked  that 
an  award  of  S6,000  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Commission  for  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  be  homologated.  When  the  petition 
5  was  presented  the  insurance  company  con¬ 
cerned  contested  the  proceedings  on  the  ground 

ithat  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Commis¬ 
sion  had  exceeded  its  jurisdiction  in  making 
an  award  to  the  woman,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  her  husband  was  formerly  a  commercial 
traveller.  In  this  connection,  it  was  argued 
that  a  commercial  traveller  does  not  fall  under 
any  of  the  categories  to  which  the  new  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act  applies,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  Commission  had  exceeded  its 
jurisdiction  in  allowing  the  claim. 

To  bring  to  a  head  the  relation  of  the  courts 
generally  to  the  Workmen’s  Compenstion 
Commission  the  latter  body  intervened 
through  the  Attorney  General’s  department, 
taking  the  stand  that  while  the  courts  were 
not  entitled  to  look  into  the  circumstances 
surrounding  each  case,  they  were  empowered 
to  consider  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
Commission  had  acted  within  the  limits  of  its 
q  power  as  defined  by  the  law.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  the  intervention  stated 

“According  to  the  law,  the  Superior  Court  on 
demand  of  homologation  of  an  award  of  the 
Commission,  must  homologate,  unless  it  finds 
an  absence  of  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the 
Commission,  the  merit  of  any  other  question 
as  to  law  or  fact  being  left  to  the  final  deci- 
i  sion  without  appeal,  of  the  Commission.” 
This  position  of  the  Commission  was  at 
once  attacked  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fogel  on  the 
•  ground  that  the  section  of  the  law  which 
gave  the  Commission  final  adjudication  with¬ 
out  appeal  of  all  claims,  applied  also  to  the 


question  of  jurisdiction.  To  interpret  the  law 
otherwise,  it  was  submitted,  would  be  equi¬ 
valent  to  allowing  the  right  of  review,  by  writ 
of  certiorari,”  a  remedy  which  is  expressly 
denied  by  the  act. 

Text  of  Judgment 

Mr.  Justice  Surveyer’s  judgment  was  as 
follows: 

Considering  that  the  insurer  contests  claim¬ 
ant’s  petition  for  homologation  of  the  award 
given  in  her  favour  by  the  Commission  and 
claims  that  the  Commission  in  making  said 
award  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction. 

“(a)  because  claimant’s  late  husband  was 
a  travelling  salesman  and  not  a  workman  em¬ 
ployee  or  apprentice  engaged  in  one  of  the  en¬ 
terprises  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the 

Act. 

“(b)  because  the  accident  which  caused  the 
death  of  the  claimant’s  husband  -happened  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  and  the  victims  of 
accidents  happening  outside  of  this  province, 
or  their  representatives,  are  only  entitled  to 
compensation  under  the  Act  when  the  law  of 
the  place  where  the  accident  occurred  grants 
them  no  indemnity,  which  has  not  been  and 
cannot  be  established. 

“(c)  because  the  accident  whereby  claim¬ 
ant’s  husband  met  his  death  did  not  happen 
when  the  deceased  was  under  the  control  of 
his  employer  nor  did  it  occur  by  reason  of, 
or  in  the  course  of  his  -work; 

“Considering  that  assuming  the  Commission 
to  be  a  regularly  constituted  tribunal,  legally 
substituted  to  the  Superior,  district  or  county 
courts,  a  question  which  has  not  been  raised  in 
the  present  case,  its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
cases  falling  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
Act  and  must  be  interpreted  restrictively ; 

“Considering  that  under  Section  28  of  the 
Act  the  court  may  upon  summary  petition  of 
the  Commission  or  of  any  interested  party 
homologate  the  Commission’s  award; 

“Considering  that  the  word  ‘may’  is  to  be 
construed  as  permissive  not  as  imperative; 

“Considering  that  the  said  award  is  to  be 
assimilated  to  an  arbitrator’s  award  which  may 
be  only  declared  inadmissible  on  the  ground 
of  irregularity  or  of  some  other  cause  of  nul¬ 
lity;  that  such  is  the  interpretation  accepted 
by  the  Commission  itself  in  its  intervention; 

“Considering  that  the  insurer’s  contestation 
raises  questions  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  and  cannot  be  dismissed  in  toto; 

“Considering  that  the  claimant’s  inscription 
in  law  is  unfounded. 

“Doth  dismiss  claimant’s  inscription  in  law 
with  costs.” 
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The  two  other  cases  in  which  identical 
judgments  were  rendered  by  His  Lordship, 
were  those  of  Adolph  Lewis  and  Frank  Gold¬ 
stein  against  the  Style  Brand  Clothing  Co., 
Ltd.  In  both  cases  the  claimants  were  com¬ 
mercial  travellers  who  were  injured  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 


Subsequently,  on  June  15,  Mr.  Justice  Sur¬ 
vey  er,  gave  a  formal  decision  to  the  effect 
that  the  Superior  Court  cannot  be  called  upon 
automatically  to  homologate  awards  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  but  that  it 
has  powers  of  judicial  discretion  in  regard 
thereto. 


$10,000  Damages  in  Trade  Restraint  Case 


Wholesale  dealers  in  builders’  supplies  in 
Montreal  who  had  formed  an  illegal  combina¬ 
tion  in  restraint  of  trade  in  gypsum  products 
were  ordered  on  May  31  to  pay  $10,000 
damages  to  a  former  Montreal  builders’  sup¬ 
plies  wholesaler  who  alleged  that  he  had  been 
forced  out  of  business  by  the  combination. 

An  association  of  six  wholesalers  or  dealers 
in  builders’  supplies  existed  in  Montreal  .n 
January,  1925.  These  six  dealers  constituted 
a  Dealers’  Association  which  had  entered  into 
an  arrangement  with  the  Ontario  Gypsum 
Company,  Limited,  and  three  .  companies  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia, 
which  were  also  manufacturers  of  gypsum 
products.  According  to  the  terms  arranged, 
the  above  four  manufacturers,  forming  a 
Manufacturers’  Association,  had  agreed  to  sell 
their  products  in  Montreal  exclusively  to  the 
members  of  the  Dealers’  Association.  The 
dealers  in  turn  had  agreed  to  buy  such  gypsum 
products  exclusively  from  the  members  of  the 
Manufacturers’  Association.  The  association 
of  dealers  was  dissolved  on  January  13,  1925, 
and  immediately  reorganized  with  one  of  the 
former  members  excluded.  Hyde  and  Sons, 
the  excluded  firm,  were  thus  no  longer  able  to 
purchase  gypsum  products  at  the  same  prices 
as  the  remaining  members  of  the  association, 
and  later  this  firm  was  obliged  to  discontinue 
its  business. 

A  complaint  and  information  was  laid  on 
February  26,  1925,  by  George  Hyde,  charging 
the  Stinson-Reeb  Builders’  Supply  Company, 
Limited,  the  W.  and  F.  P.  Currie  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  Ontario  Gypsum  Company. 
Limited,  with  conspiring  to  restrain  trade  in 
gypsum  products  in  violation  of  section  498 
of  the  Criminal  Code.  The  accused  were  con¬ 
victed  and  each  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$2,000,  by  Mr.  Justice  Wilson  in  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  at  Montreal  on  January  29, 
1926.  Two  appeals  were  entered  against  this 
judgment.  On  March  14,  1928,  in  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  Appeal  Side,  the  former 
sentence  was  affirmed  and  the  appeals  dis¬ 
missed,  Mr.  Justice  Howard  dissenting.  The 
judgment  of  the  Court,  delivered  by  Mr.  Jus¬ 
tice  Rivard,  was  review  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
April,  1928,  page  435.  An  application  for 
leave  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 


ada  on  the  question  of  whether  section  498  of 
the  Criminal  Code  was  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  was 
dismissed  by  Mr.  Justice  Mignault  on  April 
20, 1928  (Dominion  Law  Reports,  1928,  vol.  3, 
p.  700).  The  Stinson-Reeb  Builders’  Supply 
Company,  Limited,  W.  and  F.  P.  Currie  and 
Company,  Limited,  and  the  Ontario  Gypsum 
Company,  Limited,  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  from  the  judgment 
of  March  14,  1928,  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  Appeal  Side,  which  had  affirmed  their 
conviction  under  section  498  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  This  appeal  was  dismissed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  February  5,  1929  (Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  Reports,  May,  1929,  p.  276). 

The  present  action  for  damages  was  insti¬ 
tuted  by  the  sole  owner  of  Hyde  and  Sons 
against  the  companies  which  were  members  of 
the  second  Dealers’  Association.  The  action 
was  taken  on  the  grounds  that  through  an  il¬ 
legal  conspiracy  of  the  defendants  he  had 
been  prevented  from  obtaining  supplies  of 
building  materials  and  that  as  a  result  he  had 
been  obliged  to  discontinue  his  business. 

The  defendants  entered  a  general  denial 
and  a  plea  that  the  action  had  not  been  com¬ 
menced  within  a  period  of  two  years  from  the 
time  the  alleged  injury  had  been  caused,  and 
consequently  was  not  valid.  It  was  also 
alleged  that  the  plaintiff’s  claims  were 
vitiated  by  the  fact  that  he  himself  had  been 
a  member  of  the  combine  previous  to  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  1925. 

In  awarding  damages  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr. 
Justice  Boyer  pointed  out  that  damages  were 
sought,  not  because  the  plaintiff  had  been 
excluded  from  the  original  association  of 
dealers,  but  because  of  the  injury  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  caused  by  members  of  the  second  com¬ 
bine,  of  which  he  was  not  a  member.  On  this 
point  Mr.  Justice  Boyer  said: — 

“It  is  clear  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  cannot 
be  vitiated  because  of  his  previous  conduct 
for  though  the  two  crimes  may  not  be  on  a 
par,  to  deny  his  claim  because  at  one  time  he 
himself  was  a  member  of  an  illegal  combine, 
would  be  the  same  as  to  hold  that  a  man 
who  had  once  committed  a  theft  could  have 
no  redress  if  subsequently  he  was  himself  the 
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victim  of  a  theft.  Such  would  be  an  unten¬ 
able  proposition  of  law.” 

The  plaintiff  had  estimated  the  amount  of 
his  loss  on  the  basis  of  his  former  annual  net 
revenue  multiplied  by  the  remaining  number 
of  years  which  he  might  normally  be  expected 
to  live.  This  estimate  was  rejected  by  the' 
judge  as  excessive  in  consideration  of  the 
contingencies  of  business,  and  an  amount  of 
$10,000  was  fixed  as  reasonable  damages  to 
be  paid  to  tihe  plaintiff  by  the  defendant  com¬ 
panies. 

Department  Store  Not  Subject  to 
Early  Closing  Bylaw 

A  city  by-law  in  London,  in  Ontario,  com¬ 
pels  all  retail  shops  or  stores  to  observe 
Wednesday  afternoon  as  a  half  holiday. 
Schulte  United,  Limited,  a  department  store 
dealing  in  general  merchandise,  was  charged 
in  the  Police  Court  with  operating  a  retail 
shoe  shop  on  Wednesday  afternoon  contrary 
to  the  by-law.  Magistrate  Scandrett,  in  his 
decision,  said: — 

“I  have  considered  the  argument  that  inso¬ 
far  as  the  defendant  company  sells  shoes,  it 
is  a  retail  shoe  shop,  but  the  sections  of  the 
Factories  and  Shops  Act  provide  that  where 
the  prohibited  trade  is  the  principal  trade 
carried  on  in  any  shop  that  shop  must  close 
during  the  hours  designated  by  law  and  must 
refrain  from  carrying  on  a  retail  selling  in  any 
branch  of  the  business.  I  do  not  think  it  can 
be  contended  that  the  shoe  trade  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  business  of  the  defendant  company,  and 
I  do  not  think  in  the  ordinary  and  liberal 
acceptance  of  the  term  the  defendant  com¬ 
pany  is  a  retail  shoe  shop  within  the  meaning 
of  the  by-law.  The  defendant  company  oper¬ 
ates  a  general  or  variety  store,  and  is  not,  in 
my  opinion,  operating  a  shoe  store,  merely 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  sells  shoes  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  general  business.” 

Mr.  Scandrett  pointed  out  “if  evidence  had 
been  presented  to  show  a  complete  line  of 
shoes  at  all  seasons  had  been  carried  it  might 
have  been  difficult  in  finding  the  company 
was  not  a  retail  shoe  shop  within  the  by-law.” 

Limiting  Apprentices  held  Unconstitutional 
in  Washington  State 

The  State  of  Washington  amended  the 
“Barber  Law”  in  1927  to  provide,  among  other 
things,  “that  not  more  than  one  student  or 
apprentice  shall  be  employed  in  any  one 
barber  shop”;  and  further  that  “no  barber 
school  or  college  shall  be  issued  a  permit  by 
the  director  of  licenses  unless  such  school  or 


college  requires.  .  .  as  a  prerequisite  to 

graduation  a  course  of  instruction  of  not  less 
than  one  thousand  hours  to  be  completed 
within  six  months  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours  in  any  working  day.” 

The  law  placed  the  enforcement  of  the 
statute  in  the  hands  of  the  State  director  of 
licenses,  a  person  not  necessarily  qualified  in 
the  science  of  barbering,  hygiene,  bacteriology 
or  the  sundry  other  mysteries  prescribed  by 
the  statute  as  requisite  to  the  learning  and 
education  of  a  barber.  Challenging  the  validity 
of  this  legislation,  a  master  barber  and  owner 
of  a  school  for  barbers  and  several  barber 
shops,  brought  this  action  to  enjoin  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  statute  on  the  ground  that  it 
contravened  constitutional  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  federal  constitution  in  that  the  pro¬ 
vision  limiting  apprentices  was  an  arbitrary 
interference  with  contract,  and  the  provision 
as  to  the  school  was  so  arbitrary  as  to  be 
without  due  process  of  law. 

The  United  States  District  Court  held  that 
the  practice  of  barbering  was  so  intimately 
related  to  the  public  health  that  its  regulation 
in  the  interest  of  health  and  sanitation  was 
reasonable,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
any  other  basis  for  its  regulation  within  the 
police  power,  and  that  the  limitation  of 
apprentices  and  the  regulation  for  barbers’ 
schools  here  imposed,  to  be  enforced  by  the 
director  of  licenses,  were  not  pertinent  to  the 
protection  of  the  public  health. 

Concerning  the  limitation  of  apprentices, 
the  court  said :  “If  the  limiting  of  the  number 
of  apprentices  to  one  to  each  barber  shop, 
whether  the  number  of  barbers  in  a  particular 
shop  be  one,  or  a  dozen,  or  more,  has  even 
a  remote  bearing  upon  public  health,  it  is  so 
remote  we  are  unable  to  see  it.  We  think  it 
an  unreasonable  and  arbitrary  interference 
with  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

“Section  14  sets  forth  an  imposing  array  of 
subjects  to  be  covered  by  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  batber  schools  and  colleges.  While 
section  14  on  its  face  appears  to  make  elabor¬ 
ate  provision  to  guard  the  health  of  patrons  of 
barber  shops,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  im¬ 
pression  that  its  practical  effect  is  to 
limit  the  number  of  barber  schools  or  colleges, 
and  thie  number  of  gtfudents,  gradu¬ 
ates,  or  apprentices.  What,  if  any,  reason 
could  exist  why  the  course  is  ‘to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  six  months’,  is  not  apparent.  Nor 
is  it  apparent  how  the  public  health  is  to  be 
protected  by  the  age  restrictions.  The  entire 
Section,  we  think,  has  no  real  or  substantial 
relation  to  the  public  health,  is  unreasonable 
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and  unnecessary,  and  an  invasion  of  rights 
secured  by  the  Constitution.” 

The  Court  granted  an  injunction  restraining 
the  director  of  licenses  from  interfering  with 


the  number  of  apprentices  in  plaintiff’s  employ 
in  any  one  barber  shop  and  from  enforcing 
against  him  the  provision  of  the  Act  quoted 
relating  to  barbers’  schools. 


Functions  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Minister — The  Honourable  Peter  Heenan 
Deputy  Minister  — H.  H.  Ward 


Labour  Gazette. — The  monthly  publication  of  the  “  Labour  Gazette  ”  containing  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  throughout  Canada,  a  record  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents,  summaries  of  laws  and 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour  and  other  information  on  current  matters  of  industrial  and 
labour  interest. 


Labour  Statistics  and  Information. — The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  wages,  hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and 
industrial  agreements;  also  of  reports  on  labour  organization  and  organization  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions;  the  conduct  of  investigational  and  research  work  bearing  on 
industrial  relations  and  labour  conditions;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  information  on 
these  subjects. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. — The  administration  of  the  Industrial 

Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chap.  112,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  in  cases  of  disputes  affecting  mines  and  public 
utilities. 


Conciliation. — The  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  officers  at  various  points  whose  services 
are  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes. 


Fair  Wages. — The  administration  of  Fair  Whges  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  provides  for  the  observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and  hours  of  the  district  ©n 
Government  contracts  and  on  railway  construction  towards  which  financial  aid  has  been  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada. — The  administration  of  the  Employment  Offices  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  Chap.  57,  R.S.C.,  1927,  under  which,  in  co-operation  with  various  Provincial 
Governments,  free  public  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  64  centres;  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  employment  conditions  is  also  collected  and  published. 

Technical  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Technical  Education  Act,  Chap. 
193,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  grants  to  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
technical  education;  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  otherwise. 


Combines  Investigation  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
Chap.  26,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  means  for  investigation  of  alleged  combines. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities. — The  administration  of  the  Government  Annuities 
Act  Chap  7  RjS.C.,  1927,  whereby  provision  may  be  miade  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  of 
annuities  by  individuals,  or  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members,  or  by  employers  on 
behalf  of  their  employees. 


Old  Age  Pensions  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Chap.  156, 
R.S.C.  1927  which  provides  for  a  Dominion-Provincial  system  of  non-contributory  pensions 
to  needy  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  statute  becomes  operative  by  agreement 
with  the  respective  provinces,  the  latter  being  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
the  Dominion  Government,  reimbursing  each  province  coming  onto  the  scheme  one-half 
the  sum  disbursed  in  pensions. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada.— The  compilation  and  publication  of  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  labour  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces. 

Library. — The  maintenance  of  a  library  of  publications  on  labour  and  economic  subjects. 

International  Labour  Organization  (League  of  Nations).— The  collection  and  tran*- 

mission  of  information  required  by  the  International  Labour  Conference  and  Office,  corre- 
snondence  with  Federal  and  Provincial  Government  departmenta  and  with  organizations  ■ 
employers  and  employees  relative  thereto;  the  representation  of  Canada  at  the  International 
EK  Conferenc?  and  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 
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Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Labour  Gazette — 

Published  monthly,  in  English  and  French. 
Surscription  Rates:  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico.  20  cents  per  annum, 
postage  prepaid;  all  other  countries,  $1 
per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions 
are  payable  in  advance,  and  should  be 
addressed,  with  postal  note  or  money 
order,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  O'f  Labour,  Ottawa.  Bound  volumes 
for  1927  and  for  earlier  years  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour — 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1928.  Price,  25  cents. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Free  on 
APPLICATION. 

Technical  Education — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Occasional 
Bulletins.  Free  on  application. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Booklets,  Table  of  Rates,  etc.  Free  on 
application. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923 — 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  in  Western  Canada,  Feb.  18, 
1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  amongst  Coal  Dealers  at  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  in  Western  Canada, 
Feb.  28,  1925.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine 
Limiting  Competition  in  the  Marketing 
of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes,  June  9, 

1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread  in 
the  City  of  Montreal,  March  25,  1926. 
Out  of  print. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Produced  in  Ontario,  July  31, 

1926.  Price,  15  cents. 

Interim  Report  of  Registrar  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  an 
Alleged  Combine  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists  and  Manufacturers,  established 
to  fix  and  maintain  Resale  Prices  of  Pro¬ 
prietary  Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles, 
Sept.  6,  1926.  Price,  10  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  the  Proprietary 
Articles  Trade  Association,  Oct.  24,  1927. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Labour  Organization  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  unions,  their  origin,  organ¬ 
ization,  officers,  etc.,  with  outlines  of  chief 
events  in  »each  year  in  connection  with 
labour  activities.  Price,  50  cents. 

Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Gives  information 
regarding  associations  of  employers  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  professional 
and  scientific  organizations.  Price,  25 
cents. 


Co-operative  Associations  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  A  directory  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  PRICE,  15  cents. 

Labour  Legislation  as  existing  in  Canada 
on  December  31,  1920  (with  Annual 
Supplements  to  1926) — 

Contains  text  of  Dominion  and  Provincial 
labour  laws,  each  supplement  containing 
a  cumulative  index  to  the  series.  Price, 
main  volumes,  50  cents;  supplements,  15 
cents'. 

Reports  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Canada,  1900-1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Report  on  Prices  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Bulletins  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Series: 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

No.  1 — Joint  Councils  in  Industry. 

No.  2 — Report  of  a  Conference  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  held  at  Ottawa,  Feb.  21- 
22,  1921. 

No.  3 — Joint  Conference  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  in  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa,  May  3-6,  1921. 

No.  4 — Employees’  Magazines  in  Canada. 

No.  5 — Canada  and  the  International 
Labour  Conference. 

No.  6 — The  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion — Laws  of  Canada  bearing  on  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations.  Out 
of  print. 

No.  7 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 

Board  from  Sept.  1  1920  to  Sept.  30, 
1923. 

No.  8 — National  Conference  regarding 
Winter  Employment  in  Canada,  Sept.  3-4, 
1924 — Report  of  Proceedings  and  Discus¬ 
sion. 

No.  9 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 

Board  from  Oct.  1,  1923,  to  Sept.  30, 
1927. 

Government  Intervention  in  Labour  Dis¬ 
putes  in  Canada. — Free  on  Application. 

Report  of  Judicial  Proceedings  respecting 
Constitutional  Validity  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907, 
and  Amendments  of  1910,  1918  and 
1920. — Price  50  cents. 

Report  of  Select  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Industrial  and 

International  Relations,  1926.— Free  on 

APPLICATION. 

Bulletin  entitled  “The  Legal  Status  of 
Women  in  Canada”. — Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation. 

Report  of  National  Industrial  Conference, 
1919. — Price  25  cents. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  1913 — 

(In  four  parts,  Part  3  out  of  print.)  Price, 
50  cents. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  MATTERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST 


Monthly  Summary 

up  MPLOYMENT  in  -industry  in  Canada  at 

■ J  the  beginning  of  July  showed  a  further 
pronounced  increase,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
which  tabulated  returns  from  6,S19  firms  (each 
employing  a  minimum  of  15  persons)  in*  all 
industries  except  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting 
and  highly  specialized  business.  The  staffs  of 
these  firms  aggregated  1,069,700  workers,  or 
23,109  more  than  the  number  they  employed 
on  June  1.  The  index  number  (based  upon 
the  average  for  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100) 
rose  from  122-2  in  the  preceding  month,  to 
124-7  in  the  month  under  review,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  117-7,  109-7,  105-0,  98-0,  97-1, 
100-7,  92-2  and  8S-6  at  the  beginning  of  July 
in  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922  and 
1921,  respectively.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
1929,  the  percentage  of  unemployment  re¬ 
ported  by  local  trade  unions  stood  at  2-9, 
compared  with  percentages  of  4-0  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June  and  3-2  at  the  beginning  of 
July,  1928.  The  percentage  for  July  was 
based  on  the  reports  received  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  from  1,688  local  trade  unions, 
embracing  a  membership  of  198,849  persons. 
Reports  received  by  -the  Department  of 
Labour  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showed  a  slight  decline 
in  the  volume  of  business  transacted  by  these 
offices  in  June  as  compared  with  that  in  the 
preceding  month,  but  a  gain  over  the  business 
transacted  in  June  last  year. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  bud- 
f  get  of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $10.98  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  as  compared  with 
$10.92  for  June;  $10.80  for  July,  1928;  $10.92 

for  July,  1927;  $11.07  for  July,  1926;  $10.49 

for  July,  1925;  $9.91  for  July,  1924;  $10.17 

for  July,  1923;  $10.27  for  July,  1922;  $10.96 

for  July,  1921;  $16.84  for  July,  1920;  and 
$7.42  for  July,  1914.  In  wholesale  prices  the 
index  number  calculated  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926 
as  100,  was  substantially  higher  at  96  for  July, 
as  compared  with  92-6  for  June;  96-1  for 
July,  1928;  98-6  for  July,  1927;  and  100-2 
for  July,  1926. 

89511—11 


The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in.  Canada  in  July  was  less  than 
half  that  in  June,  and  was  also  much  less  than 
in  July  last  year.  Nine  disputes  were  in 
existence  at  some  time  during  the  month,  in¬ 
volving  427  workers,  and  resulting  in  a  loss  of 
3,139  working  days.  Corresponding  figures 
for  June,  1929,  were  15  disputes,  647  workers, 
and  6,625  working  days;  and  for  July,  1928, 
19  disputes  3,333  workers,  and  22,672  working 
days. 


During  the  month  of  July, 
Industrial  the  Department  received 

Disputes  reports  from  two  Boards  of 

Investigation  Conciliation  and  Investiga- 
Act  tion  in  connection  respec¬ 

tively  with  disputes  in¬ 
volving  the  conductors  on  the  Eastern  Lines 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
and1  the  locomotive  engineers  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  Two  new  applications  for 
the  appointment  of  Boards  were  received,  and 
Boards  were  established  in  connection  with 
two  earlier  applications.  A  full  account  of 
the  recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  appears 
on  page  855. 


The  agreement  which  is 
Jse  of  outlined  elsewhere  in  this 

ndustrial  issue  between  the  City  of 

Disputes  Act  Calgary  and  the  Calgary 
n  Industrial  Federation  of  Civic  Em- 
Lgreements  ployees,  contains  a  clause 

which  binds  both  the  par¬ 
ies  concerned  to  make  use  of  existing  statu- 
ory  provisions  for  the  conciliation  and 
arbitration  of  any  disputes  that  may  arise  in 
he  future.  In  such  an  event,  if  the  parties 
,re  unable  to  reach  a  new  agreement  within 
-0  da3'S,  they  agree  to  allow  the  dispute  to 
>e  dealt  with  under  the  Industrial  Disputes 
nvestigation  Act,  or  under  any  act  of  Alberta 
hat  may  be  similar  to  the  federal  act  in  its 


The  annual  conference  of 
Annual  Western  representatives  of  those 
Harvest  Labour  chiefly  interested  in  the 
Conference  harvest  labour  problem  of 

-the  Prairie  Provinces  was 
held  in  Winnipeg  on  July  25,  1929.  The  meet- 
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ing,  which  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  OAorne 
Scott,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  Western  Lines,  had 
in  attendance  representatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  authorities:  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways;  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  the 
Employment  Service  of  Canada;  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  the  Department 
of  Immigration;  the  Department  of  Labour 
of  Canada;  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade; 
and  the  United  Farmers  of  Manitoba. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  situation  the 
following  estimates  as  to  the  numbers  of  men 
required  with  the  numbers  available  locally 
were  accepted: 


No.  of  IV  en 
Required 

Available 
within  Province 

Manitoba  . 

5.000 

5,000 

Saskatchewan. .  .  . 

15,000 

9,000 

Alberta . 

10,000 

9,000 

It  was  estimated  that  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  would  have  available  for 
harvesting  purposes  5,000  men,  1,000  of  whom 
would  be  directed  to  Alberta  and  4,000  of 
whom  would  proceed  to  Saskatchewan.  It 
was  further  estimated  that  the  Province  of 
Manitoba  would  furnish  approximately  2,000 
men  for  employment  in  Saskatchewan  over 
and  above  the  number  estimated  to  be  avail¬ 
able  locally  for  work  in  Manitoba. 

The  situation  being  that  the  supply  of  labour 
available  in  the  four  western  provinces  would 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  prairies,  it 
was  decided  that  no  harvest  excursions  from 
Eastern  Canada  would  be  necessary,  this  being 
the  first  year  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  that 
it  was  unnecessary  to  introduce  eastern  labour 
into  the  western  harvest  fields.  It  developed 
from  the  discussions  that  many  factors  had 
combined  to  produce  a  situation  where  east¬ 
ern  workers  were  not  required,  chief  among 
these  being  the  short  crop,  a  rather  heavy 
immigration  movement  this  year  into  the 
western  provinces,  the  introduction  of  the 
combined  harvester  and  threshing  machine, 
and  the  surplus  labour  available  by  reason 
of  the  influx  of  workers,  due  to  the  general 
industrial  and  mining  development  of  West¬ 
ern  Canada. 


appointed  a  Commissioner  by  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  to  investigate  the  busi¬ 
nesses  of  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council, 
the  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild, 
the  Dominion  Chamber  of  Credits,  Limited, 
and  the  businesses  of  any  other  persons  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  members  of  the  alleged  combine. 

An  article  outlining  the  progress  of  the 
investigation  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  This  issue  also 
contains  the  report  of  a  judgment  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Raney  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ontario  on  a  motion  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Builders’  Council  for  an  interlocutory 
injunction  restraining  the  Minister  of  Labour 
and  the  Registrar  of  the  Combines  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  from  investigation  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Builders’  Council.  The  motion  was 
dismissed  with  costs. 

The  Department  of  Labour 
The  heard  with  deep  regret  of 

Death  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Theo- 

Mr.  Theophile  phile  Bertrand,  a  valued 
Bertrand  member  of  its  staff,  which 

occurred  at  Montreal  on 
August  14,  in  his  58th  year.  Mr.  Bertrand 
had  been  employed  as  Wage  Investigator  and 
Mediator  at  Montreal  for  the  past  twelve 
years,  during  which  time  he  rendered  faith¬ 
ful  and  useful  service  in  the  conciliation  of 
labour  disputes  and  otherwise.  Prior  to'  his 
employment  by  the  Department  of  Labour 
he  had  taken  an  active  part  in  labour  union 
activities  and  had  gained  a  wide  knowledge 
of  wage  matters  and  of  labour  questions  in 
general. 


Announcement  was  made 
by  Hon.  Peter  Lleenan. 
Minister  of  Labour,  on 
August  10  that  an  Order 
in  Council  has  been  passed 
amending  the  regulations 
under  the  Immigration  Act  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  landing  in  Canada  of  contract  labour. 
This  Order  in  Council  grows  out  of  repre¬ 


Entry  into 
Canada  of 
contract  labour 
forbidden 


sensations  made  to  the  Government  showing 
that  within  recent  months  labour  had  been 
brought  into  Canada  under  contract  or  prom¬ 
ise  of  employment,  which  was  not  needed, 
and  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  Canadian 


workers. 


An  alleged  combine  of 

Combines  plumbing  contractors  and 

Investigation  dealers  in  Toronto,  Lon- 

Act  don,  Windsor  apd  other 

centres  in  Ontario  is  be¬ 

ing  investigated  under  the  Combines  Inves¬ 
tigation  Act.  Following  a  preliminary  in¬ 

quiry,  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  K.C.,  has  been 


As  reported  on  another 
Social  page  of  this  issue,  the  Hon. 

insurance  Antonin  Galipeault,  Min- 

inquiryin  ister  of  Labour  and  Public 

Quebec  Works  of  the  Province  of 

Quebec,  informed  the 
Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  of  Canada, 
at  their  recent  annual  convention  at 
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Chicoutimi,  that  the  provincial  government 
was  prepared  to  make  an  exhaustive  study 
of  social  insurance  under  its  various  aspects, 
including  old  age  pensions,  unemployment 
insurance  and  mothers’  allowances,  and  that 
it  was  likely  that  a  special  commission  would 
be  named  to  investigate  these  subjects. 

The  Minister  further  intimated  that  his 
government  was  prepared  to  consider  the 
question  of  amending  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  estab¬ 
lishing  a  system  of  collective  insurance,  and 
that  such  an  amendment  would  be  made  if 
it  should  prove  to  be  necessary.  It  may  be 
noted  in  this  connection  that  some  uncer¬ 
tainty  exists  as  to  the  legal  standing  of  the 
present  act  in  view  of  a  recent  decision  by 
Mr.  Justice  Surveyor  in  the  Superior  Court 
at  Montreal  (Labour  Gazette,  July,  1929, 
page  83S). 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Canada  Statistics  has  just  issued 

Year  Book  the  Canada  Year  Book, 

for  1929  1929,  being  the  official 

statistical  annual  of  the 
resources,  history,  institutions  and  social  and 
economic  conditions  of  the  Dominion.  The 
new  volume  contains  the  latest  information, 
and  is  an  indispensable  work  of  reference  for 
students  of  social  life  in  Canada.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  1929  edition  is  a  study 
of  the  occupations  of  the  people  as  shown  by 
the  Census  of  1921.  This  study  shows  that 
since  1881,  agricultural  workers  had  declined 
from  48-1  per  cent  to  32-8  per  cent  of  the 
gainfully  occupied  population,  or  from  nearly 
one-half  to  less  than  one-third;  however,  they 
were  still  by  far  the  largest  single  group  in  the 
population.  The  manufacturing  group  was  the 
next  largest,  increasing  from  12-6  per  cent 
in  1881  to  18 - 1  per  cent  in  1911  and  17-5  per 
cent  in  1921,  the  decline  in  the  latter  year 
being  probably  attributable  to  the  great 
depression.  “Doubtless  the  decrease  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  increase  in  other  employments 
are  largely  due  to  the  dividing  off  from 
agriculture  of  many  employments  formerly 
carried  on  by  the  farmer  as  a  necessary  part 
of  his  operations,  e.g.,  the  slaughtering  of 
animals,  the  transportation  of  produce  to 
market  and  the  sale  of  it  there,  etc.  Thus, 
under  present  day  conditions  of  specialization 
in  industry,  many  of  those  employed  in  trade, 
transportation  and  manufacture  are  doing 
work  which  formerly  was  performed  by  the 
agriculturists  and  other  primary  producers  for 
themselves.” 

Chapter  19  of  the  Year  Book  deals  with  the 
subject  of  “Labour  and  Wages,”  reviewing  the 
work  of  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labour  and  their  various  branches. 


It  also  outlines  recent  labour  legislation, 
describes  the  standing  of  organized  labour  in 
Canada,  and  gives  statistics  of  industrial 
accidents,  strikes  and  lockouts,  employment 
and  unemployment,  old  age  pensions,  co¬ 
operation,  etc.  The  wage  section  gives  index 
numbers  of  rates  of  wages  for  various  classes 
of  labour  in  Canada,  1904-1928;  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  of  employees  of  steam 
railways;  representative  daily  wages  of 
employees  in  the  mining  industry;  and  typical 
wages  and  hours  in  various  cities.  This  in¬ 
formation  is  supplemented  by  full  statistics  of 
prices,  showing  recent  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living  in  Canada. 

The  Canada  Year  Book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  King’s  Printer,  Ottawa,  for  12. 

The  Association  of  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Boards 
of  Canada  will  meet  in  the 
City  of  Quebec  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the 
Association,  the  meeting 
this  year  will  include  representatives  from  all 
the  provinces  of  Canada,  Prince  Edward 

Island  alone  excepted,  Quebec  and  Saskatche¬ 

wan  having  been  recently  added  to  the  list  of 
provinces  having  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Boards.  The  agenda  of  the  Conference  will 
include  matters  of  common  interest  to  all  the 
Boards,  recent  legislative  amendments  and 
problem  cases  forming  the  chief  basis  for  the 
discussions. 

The  medical  officers  of  the  various  Boards 
will  likely  meet  this  year  at  the  convention  as 
a  medical  section  of  the  Association,  and  such 
matters  as  compensable  hernia,  sacro-iliac 
injury,  the  effects  of  injury  or  other  strain  on 
cardiac  disease,  bone  joint  tuberculosis  and 
other  disabilities  will  be  matters  for  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Medical  Officers  present. 

The  officers-  of  the  Association  are  as 
follows : — 

Chairman:  J.  A.  Kinney,  Commissioner  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta. 

Vice-Chairman :  Robert  Taschereau,  K.C., 
President  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Commission,  Province  of  Quebec. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  W.  S.  Rose,  Claims 
Officer  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  Province  of  Alberta. 

Since  caisson  or  compressed 
Overcoming  air  sickness  was  added  to 

Compressed  Air  the  list  of  compensable  in- 
Siekness  in  dustrial  diseases  in  Ontario 

Ontario  (Labour  Gazette,  Novem¬ 

ber,  1926,  page  1079),  a 
marked  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the 


Association 
of  Workmen’s 
Compensation 
Boards  of 
Canada 
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recorded  cases.  Compressed  air  is  used  in 
construction  work,  especially  in  the  excavation 
of  shafts,  and  to  an  increasing  extent  on 
sewer  construction  work.  In  the  Contract 
Record  and  Engineering  Review,  July  31,  Mr. 
F.  A.  Slwarbrick  describes  the  results  of  the 
regulations  instituted  by  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board.  “Before  the  regulations 
were  put  into  force,”  he  says,  “very  little 
provision  was  made  for  the  care  of  workmen 
stricken  with  caisson  sickness,  and  numerous 
cases  became  claims  on  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  involving  considerable  ex¬ 
penditure.  Since  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations  in  January,  1927,  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  decrease  in  the  cases  of  sickness 
and  no  deaths  have  been  reported. 

“It  is  expected,”  the  writer  continues,  “that 
considerable  construction  work  will  be  com¬ 
menced  in  the  near  future  necessitating  the 
employment  of  men  under  compressed  air. 
The  regulations  respecting  the  protection  of 
persons  working  in  compressed  air  requires 
that  ‘any  person,  firm,  corporation,  municipal 
council  or  other  public  authority,  before  com¬ 
mencing  work  in  the  construction  of  which 
men  are  employed  in  compressed  air,  shall 
notify  in  writing  the  inspector  appointed  to 
administer  these  regulations.’  If  such  work  is 
carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
under  the  supervision  of  the  inspector,  ele¬ 
ments  of  danger  may  be  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.”  Further  reference  to  this  subject  is 
made  on  page  884  of  this  issue. 

In  conformity  with  a  reso¬ 
lution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  Manitoba  at 
its  recent  session,  a  special 
committee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  provincial 
government  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Workmen’s  Compensation  in  the  province. 
The  committee  comprises  15  members,  five 
representing  the  legislature,  five  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  five  the  employees.  It  is  instructed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  question 
of  compensation  to  the  families  of  persons 
killed  while  employed  in  any  industry,  and 
to  the  persons  injured  in  such  employment; 
and  also  to  report  upon  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 
its  application  and  administration,  and  all 
matters  incidental  to  this  subject.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  empowered  to  summon  witnesses  to 
its  sittings,  to  administer  oaths  or  take  af¬ 
firmations,  and  to  require  the  production  be¬ 
fore  it  of  books,  papers  and  records  to  aid  it 
in  its  proceedings.  The  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  as  follows: — 


Compensation 
committee 
appointed  in 
Manitoba 


Representing  the  legislature:  Messrs.  H.  G. 
Beresford,  H.  A.  Robson,  John  Queen,  Joseph 
Bernier,  and  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Major,  K.C. 
(chairman). 

Representing  the  employers:  Messrs.  H.  B. 
Lyall,  L.  J.  Reycraft,  K.C.,  Charles  F.  Ro¬ 
land,  G.  H.  Elliott,  and  A.  M.  S.  Ross. 

Representing  the  employees:  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Williams,  J.  G.  Hutchison,  J.  L.  McBride, 
F.  W.  Nicks,  and  F.  Macintosh. 

The  House  of  Commons, 
Unemployment  at  the  recent  session, 
and  the  adopted  a  report  of  the 

decennial  Industrial  and  Interna- 

census  tional  Relations  Commit¬ 

tee,  which  included  the 
recommendation  “That  in  the  forthcoming 
census  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
securing  of  the  fullest  possible  data  regarding 
the  extent  of  unemployment  and  sickness, 
and  that  this  should  be  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible”  (Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1929,  page  603). 

The  Census  Bill  recently  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress  also  makes  provision 
for  the  measuring  of  unemployment  by 
means  of  the  coming  census.  On  this  subject 
the  American  F ederationist  says:  “For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  we  shall  have  data 
showing  the  number  of  persons  unemployed. 
This  will  be  a  measuring  rod  that  will  help  us 
to  estimate  other  situations.  Cumulative  un¬ 
employment  records  are  of  course  essential  to 
full  understanding  of  the  unemployment  prob¬ 
lem  and  its  control.  This  first  unemployment 
census  should  be  carefully  planned  to  dis¬ 
close  the  causes  of  unemployment  as  well  as 
the  numbers  unemployed.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labour  regards  this  unemploy¬ 
ment  census  as  a  most  important  step  for¬ 
ward.” 


The  subject  of  public 
Public  health  health  is  now  engaging  the 
investigations  attention  of  various  legis- 

in  Canada  lative  authorities  and  pub¬ 

lic  bodies  throughout  Can¬ 
ada.  The  House  of  Commons  Committee 
which  made  the  recommendations  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  note  suggested  also  that  the 
federal  Department  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health  should  make  a  survey  of  the  field  of 
public  health,  with  special  reference  to  a  na¬ 
tional  health  program.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  provincial  and  municipal 
health  departments  and  the  organized  medi¬ 
cal  profession  would  co-operate  in  such  an 
undertaking. 
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As  already  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
(April,  1929,  page  400),  the  Dominion  Council 
of  Health,  at  a  meeting  held  at  Ottawa  last 
December,  requested  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment  to  further  the  establishment  of  full¬ 
time  country  health  units  by  voting  an  an¬ 
nual  grant  of  money  for  this  purpose.  (The 
Dominion  Council  of  Health  was  established 
in  1919  under  the  Department  of  Health  Act. 
It  consists  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Health 
as  chairman;  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Provincial  Department  or  Board  of  Health  of 
each  province,  and  five  other  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Dominion  Government.) 

The  Labour  Educational  Association  of 
Ontario,  at  their  recent  convention  at  St. 
Thomas,  proposed  that  the  federal,  provin¬ 
cial  and  municipal  authorities  should  co¬ 
operate  in  making  each  county  throughout 
the  province  a  unit  for  the  purposes  of  public 
health  (June,  1929,  page  634).  The  Ontario 
Registered  Nurses’  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  last  April  on  the  subject  of  group 
nursing,  and  reports  on  this  subject  are  to  be 
made  at  the  next  meeting  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  various  districts  (May,  1929,  page 
541). 

In  British  Columbia  a  provincial  commis¬ 
sion  is  to  investigate,  before  the  next  session 
of  the  provincial  Legislature,  the  subject  of 
maternity  and  public  health  with  a  view  to 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  benefits 
provided  jointly  by  employers,  prospective 
beneficiaries  and  the  province  (Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1929.  page  669).  In  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  a  “  Health  Units  Act  ”  was 
passed  last  year,  an  amendment  being  made 
at  the  session  of  1929  to  give  the  medical 
officer  of  the  unit  the  powers  of  an  inspector 
under  the  Quebec  Public  Health  Act. 

The  outline  given  cm  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  labour  legislation  enacted  this 
year  in  Manitoba  mentions  the  provision 
made  under  the  Public  Health  Act  for  the 
organization  of  health  districts,  each  with  a 
board  of  health,  supported  by  a  medical  staff. 

A  similar  movement  is  in  progress  in  the 
United  States.  The  UH.  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice  recently  issued  a  report  dealing  with  the 
extent  of  rural  health  service  throughout  the 
country.  On  January  1,  1929,  467  counties 
or  districts  were  reported  to  be  provided  with 
whole-time  health  officers.  The  report  states 
that  “  experience  indicates  that  the  best 
foundation  for  rural  health  service  in  the 
United  States  is  the  county  health  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  whole¬ 
time  county  health  officer.  It  becomes  more 
and  more  evident  to  those  concerned  with 
practical  experience  in  the  public  health  field 
that  agencies  concerned  with  the  promotion 


of  specialized  health  activities  can  perform 
most  effectively  and  economically  by  com¬ 
bining  their  specific  activities,  and  making 
them  a  part  of  a  well-balanced  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  local  official  health  service 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  qualified 
whole-time  local  health  officers.” 


The  Health  Bulletin,  issued 
Poverty  fortnightly  by  the  Ontario 

recognized  as  Department  of  Public 

leading  cause  Health,  discusses  in  a  re- 

of  disease  cent  issue  the  “  vicious 

circle  ”  of  disease  and  pov¬ 
erty,  poverty  and  disease,  “  the  breaking  of 
which  is  a  primary  essential  in  public  health 
administration.  .  .  The  information  gained 

by  our  doctors,  public  health  nurses  and  so¬ 
cial  workers,”  the  Bulletin  says,  “  has  con¬ 
vinced  us  more  and  more,  vear  by  year,  that 


many  of  our  people  are  sick,  and  many  die, 
as  a  result  of  poverty.  When  we  speak  of 
poverty  we  mean  a  condition  in  which  is 
found  a  lack  of  some  considerable  part  of  the 
necessities  of  life,  the  economic  goods  and 
services  essential  for  wholesome  living. 
Energy  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of 
man  and  yet  this  cannot  be  had  without 
proper  living  conditions. 

“  Obviously,  then,  sickness  and  poverty  are 
intimately  woven  into  the  social  fabric  as 
cause  and  effect.  Therefore,  the  efficient  so¬ 
lution  of  our  social  problems  in  the  homes, 
especially  those  affecting  the  revenue,  is  the 
very  foundation  of  the  prevention  of  diseases 
and  the  developing  of  a  fitter  and  nobler 
race.  Insufficient  revenue  means  under-nutri¬ 


tion,  improper  housing,  lowered  resistance,  in¬ 
creased  susceptibility  to  disease,  and  oft 
times  physically  subnormal  children.” 

The  provincial  Department  of  Health  gives 
much  consideration  to  social  work.  Its  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Social  Welfare,  which  is  staffed  by 
thoroughly  trained  social  workers,  dovetails 
its  work  with  that  of  private  social  agencies, 
and  also  acts  as  an  advisor  to  this  and  other 
civic  departments  regarding  social  welfare 
matters.  All  nurses  on  the  staff  of  the  Public 
Health  Nursing  Division  of  the  Department 
are  given  an  elementary  training  in  social 
science,  through  the  public  health  course, 
from  which  they  are  required  to  graduate. 


During  the  past  year  the 
Social  Service  Council  of 
Canada  made  a  special 
study  of  social  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  mining  and 
pulpwood  areas  in  Ontario 
1  in  the  adjacent  areas  in  Quebec  and  of 
social  needs,  resources  and  methods  now 
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followed  in  Timmins,  Cochrane,  Iroquois 
Falls,  Ansonville,  Kirkland  Lake,  Noranda, 
P.Q.,  Rouyn,  P.Q.,  Englehart,  New  Liskeard, 
Haileybury  and  Cobalt.  These  local  studies 
were  followed  by  conferences,  discussions  and 
researches  into  social  experiments.  Some  of 
the  results  of  this  work  are  seen  in  increased 
interest  in  the  types  of  municipal  and  social 
organizations  suitable  to  New  Ontario.  One 
result  of  the  study  has  been  to  cast  doubt 
upon  the  idea  hitherto  prevailing  that  the 
patterns  of  municipal  organization  in  older 
Ontario  should  be  applied  in  the  extensive 
areas  of  the  New  North. 

Other  activities  carried  on  by  the  Council 
in  Northern  Ontario  include  the  following: 
general  community  studies  at  various  points; 
efforts  to  establish  new  juvenile  courts;  or¬ 
ganization  of  councils  of  social  agencies;  de¬ 
velopment  of  public  health  areas;  rendering 
of  consulting  service  on  various  social  ques¬ 
tions;  surveys  of  family  relief  work;  promo¬ 
tion  of  community  nursing  services;  delivery 
of  addresses  on  social  topics. 

These  varied  services  were  given  by  the 
agents  of  the  Social  Service  Council  in  the 
various  centres  of  population  throughout  the 
northern  parts  of  the  province. 

A  review  of  the  eighth  an- 
Minimum  wages  nua'l  report  6f  the  Mini- 
for  women  mum  Wage  Board  of  On- 

in  Ontario  tario  is  given  on  another 

page  of  this  issue.  The 
existing  orders  of  the  Board  now  cover  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  trades  in  the  province  employ¬ 
ing  women.  They  do  not,  however,  include 
domestic  service  or  occupations  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  which  vrere  expressly  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  of  1920. 
Each  of  the  orders  was  framed  by  the  Board, 
itself  a  representative  body,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  representative  employers  and  em¬ 
ployees.  To  this  co-operation  the  Board  at¬ 
tributes  the  peaceful  and  amicable  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  various  orders  by  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  1  he  Board  has  often  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  orders  have  not  been 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  ac¬ 
tual  rates  of  wages,  but  rather  in  order  to  fix 
a  limit,  based  on  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
district,  below  which  wages  must  not  fall.  In 
the  words  of  the  Board,  “  they  protect  wages 
from  becoming  subnormal,  while  leaving  the 
whole  region  above  these  lines  for  the  free 
play  of  wage-bargaining  and  the  opportunity 
for  promotion.”  An  important  result  of  the 
Board’s  activity,  it  is  stated,  is  tq>  protect 
firms  of  the  better  sort  from  those  competi¬ 
tors  who  would  cut  wages  below  the  line  of 
living  costs  if  they  were  allowed  to  do  so. 


Recommenda¬ 
tions  of 
Minnesota 
Old  Age 
Pensions 
Committee 


In  1927  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to 
examine  into  the  subject 
of  poor  relief,  with  a  view 
to  the  possible  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  old 
age  pensions  in  the  State. 
This  committee,  in  its  report  just  published, 
strongly  recommends  that  such  a  system 
should  be  set  up.  It  points  out  that  the  aged 
poor  are  citizens  who  in  the  past  have  made 
valuable  contributions  to  the  building  up  of 
the  State,  and  that  the  State  owes  them  some¬ 
thing  more  than  treatment  as  paupers  and 
recipients  of  charity. 

After  an  examination  of  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  in  regard  to  the  relief  of  aged  persons 
in  the  State  the  committee  reaches  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  most  humane  and  economical 
method  of  relief  is  by  means  of  a  pension 
system.  As  to  the  question  of  the  form  that 
this  system  should  take,  it  points  that 
national  systems  of  a  contributory  nature 
work  out  with  most  satisfactory  results  in 
European  countries  with  smaller  areas  and 
centralized  governments,  but  that  for  consti¬ 
tutional  reasons  such  a  general  system  is  not 
feasible  in  the  United  States.  In  the  latter 
country,  it  is  stated,  old  age  pensions  are 
still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  is  still 
a  -'‘seriously  debatable  question”  whether  at 
this  time  the  State  should  bear  the  burden  of 
the  cost  of  operation  of  such  a  system.  How¬ 
ever,  the  committee  recommends  legislation 
which  shall  provide : — 

1-  For  favourable  action  by  the  County 
Board  before  it  can  be  operative. 

2.  That  after  operation  for  one  year  or 
more,  the  county  may  abandon  the  system. 

3.  That  the  maximum  amount  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  81  per  day. 

4.  That  a  pensioner  must  be  70  years  old, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a  resident 
of^the  county  for  at  least  15  years. 

5.  That  inmates  of  state  institutions,  felons, 
habitual  tramps,  and  beggars  shall  not  re¬ 
ceive  pensions. 


0.  That  persons  having  property  of  value 
of  more  than  $3,000  shall  not  receive  pen¬ 
sions. 

‘ .  That  persons  entitled  to  support  from 
relatives  shall  not  receive  pensions. 

8.  That  the  District  Judge  shall  pass  upon 
the  necessary  qualifications  of  all  applicants 
and  fix  the  amounts  of  pensions. 

9.  That  the  amount  of  pensions  paid,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  rate  of  interest,  shall 
upon  the  death  of  the  pensioner,  be  allowed 
and  deducted  from  such  estate  as  the  pen¬ 
sioner  may  have  possessed. 
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10.  That  proper  penalties  be  provided  for 
violation  of  the  law  by  pensioners  and  others. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the  foregoing 
provisions  are  well  embodied  in  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  law  and  that  a  bill  modelled  thereafter 
could  be  operated  successfully  in  the  State 
of  Minnesota. 

An  employment  committee 
Schoolmasters  representing  the  associa- 
as  juvenile  tion  of  head  masters  of 

employment  public  secondary  schools 

agents  was  appointed  in  Great 

Britain  in  1918  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 
Its  activities  were  at  first  confined  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  area,  but  it.  is  now  recognized  as  being 
national  in  its  scope.  The  objects  of  the 
committee  include  (1)  the  establishment  of  a 
central  exchange  for  boys  who  had  completed 
definite  courses  of  post-primary  instruction , 
(2)  the  visitation  of  the  public  secondary 
schools  by  an  officer  of  the  Ministry  of  La¬ 
bour  to  interview  and  advise  boys  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  their  head  masters,  on  the  choice  of 
a  suitable  career;  (3)  the  canvassing  of  em¬ 
ployers  for  vacancies;  (4)  the  provision  of  a 
central  organization  to  which  head  masters 
might  apply  for  information;  and  (5)  the 
provision  of  a  common  centre  to  which  ap¬ 
plicants  already  in  employment  could  apply 
for  further  advice. 

The  annual  report  for  1928  shows  that  the 
committee  has  upon  its  employers  register 
the  names  of  some  3,000  employers,  of  whom 
approximately  half  may  be  called  large  firms. 
The  number  of  registrations  during  the  year 
192S  was  2,432;  the  number  of  interviews, 
13,206;  and  the  number  of  boys  placed  in 
emploj'ment  1,289. 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Review  of  Statistics  has  published  in 

trade  of  Canada  a  condensed  preliminary 
in  1928-9  report  of  the  trade  of  Can¬ 

ada  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1929.  Corresponding  statis¬ 
tics  for  the  previous  two  twelve-months 
periods  also  are  included.  The  report  shows 
that  Canada  steadily  maintains  her  high  place 
among  the  leading  commercial  nations.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1928  she  occupied  fifth 
position  in  import  and  export  trade,  second 
place  in  export  and  total  trade  per  capita, 
third  position  in  favourable  trade  balance, 
and  second  position  in  favourable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  per  capita.  Canada  also  leads  the  world 
in  exports  of  wheat,  news-print  paper,  nickel 
and  asbestos;  occupies  second  place  in  ex¬ 
ports  of  wheat-flour,  and  third  place  in  the 
export  of  wood-pulp;  as  well  as  occupying  a 
very  high  place  in  the  exports  of  many  other 


staple  products,  such  as  lumber  and  timber, 
automobiles,  fish,  copper,  barley,  cheese,  raw 
furs,  whisky,  meats,  rubber  tires,  farm  im¬ 
plements,  pulpwood,  cattle,  raw  gold,  silver, 
lead,  rye,  oats,  rubber  footwear,  leather  and 
hides.  While  the  Dominion’s  total  trade  for 
the  fiscal  year  1929,  compared  with  that  for 
1928,  shows  an  increase  of  $295,040,000  (im¬ 
ports  $156,723,000  and  exports  $138,317,000), 
there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  her 
position  in  international  trade  during  the 
calendar  year  1929  will  be  well  maintained. 

Allowing  for  the  price  changes,  the  physical 
volume  of  Canada’s  imports  and  exports  was 
greater  for  the  fiscal  year  1929  than  for  any 
previous  year,  the  decrease  in  the  declared 
value  of  imports  compared  with  the  calendar 
year  1920  and  exports  compared  with  the 
fiscal  year  191S,  being  entirely  due  to  lower 
average  import  and  export  prices. 


The  legislature  of  Prince  Edward  Island  at 
its  recent  session  enacted  legislation  enabling 
cities  and  towns  in  the  province  to  make 
grants  or  concessions  or  otherwise  to  aid  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  or 
any  other  organizations  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting,  training  and  employing 
adult  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  who 
have  legal  settlement  within  the  province. 

The  International  Educational  Cinemato¬ 
graphic  Institute,  an  organization  having  its 
headqarters  at  Rome,  has  completed  for  pub¬ 
lic  exhibition  a  series  of  moving  pictures  il¬ 
lustrating  the  manifold  activities  that  are  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  field  of  labour.  These  pictures 
are  the  outcome  of  studies  undertaken  with 
the  approval  of  the  International  Labour  Or¬ 
ganizations.  Mr.  Albert  Thomas,  director  of 
the  organization,  being  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  institute.  A  pic¬ 
torial  labour  review  is  thus  made  available 
for  presentation  to  the  public,  the  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  being  in  five  languages,  namely, 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Can¬ 
ada  has  adopted  a  housing  policy  for  its  em¬ 
ployees  at  Sudbury,  Ontario.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Agnew,  the  vice-president,  announced  recently 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  had  authorized 
■the  expenditure  of  an  amount  up  to  half  a 
million  dollars  to  be  loaned  on  approved 
properties  to  bona  fide  employees  desiring  to 
own  their  own  homes  in  Sudbury.  The  money 
will  be  loaned  at  6  per  cent,  and  re-payments 
made  monthly  through  the  pay  roll  over  a 
period  of  years.  The  details  are  now  being 
worked  out,  and  it  is  expected  an  announce¬ 
ment  will  be  made  soon  to  employees. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

f  I '  HE  employment  situation  at  the  end  of 
July  was  reported  'by  the  superintendents 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  to  be 
as  follows: — • 

The  agricultural  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  was  seasonally  busy.  The 
fishing  industry  reported  rather  favourable 
catches.  Logging  work  especially  that  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industries,  was 
rather  brisk  for  the  summer  season,  although 
few  applicants  were  anxious  to  take  bush 
employment.  Manufacturing  continued  at  a 
normal  pace,  with  some  improvements  being 
recorded.  The  building  and  construction  in¬ 
dustry,  particularly  in  Halifax,  was  notice¬ 
ably  active,  and  building  mechanics  were  well 
employed.  Transportation  was  reported  as 
heavy,  while  trade  was  stated  to  be  somewhat 
improved.  The  usual  shortage  of  women 
domestic  workers  was  reported. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  the 
agricultural  industry  showed  the  usual  seasonal 
activity.  Temporarily^  the  fishing  industry 
in  this  province  was  not  receiving  very  good 
catches  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Although 
some  orders  for  workers  in  the  logging  in¬ 
dustry  were  being  received  at  the  employment 
offices,  applicants  were  not  anxious  to  take 
this  work.  Manufacturing  industries  were 
normally  active.  Building  and  construction 
showed  a  good  volume  of  work  in  hand 
throughout  the  province,  with  the  city  of 
Moncton  being  specially  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Retail  trade  was  reported  as 
good,  while  a  similar  comment  was  made 
with  reference  to  transportation. 

The  Quebec  employment  offices  reported 
numerous  farm  placements.  There1  was  still 
some  demand  in  this  province  for  logging 
workers.  Reports  on  manufacturing  industries 
throughout  the  province  were  decidedly 
favourable :  Montreal  reported  conditions  as 
very  _  good  in  textiles,  rubber,  leather,  and 
printing;  Quebec  city  reported  similarly  on 
boots  and  shoes;  Sherbrooke  reported  im¬ 
provement  in  the  metal  and  textile  groups; 
while  Hull  and  Three  Rivers  showed  factories 
to . be  operating  normally.  Building  and  con¬ 
struction  of  the  various  sorts  were  being 
carried  on  in  considerable  volume  at  all  of 
the  larger  centres  throughout  the  province. 
The  transportation  group  was  active,  while 
retail  trade  was  stated  to  be  very  favourable. 
Women  applicants  for  household  domestic 
work  continued  to  fall  short  in  numbers  of 
orders  being  received. 

With  continued  fine  weather  throughout 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  demand  for  farm 


help  was  at  its  peak  and  numerous  place¬ 
ments  were  being  made  by  the  different  em¬ 
ployment  offices.  A  large  program  of  build¬ 
ing  and  construction  was  being  carried  out 
throughout  this  province,  practically  every 
centre  of  importance  contributing  its  quota, 
but  while  skilled  tradesmen  appeared  to  be 
very  well  employed,  there  were  some  local 
surpluses  of  unskilled  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  labourers,  the  situation  at  Toronto  being 
particularly  noticeable.  With  the  exception 
of  two  or  three  centres,  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  continued  at  an  unabated  pace, 
judging  by  the  demands  for  workers  being 
registered  with  the  employment  offices.  In 
the  northern  section  of  the  province  vacancies 
in  the  lumbering  and  logging  industries  were 
not  particularly  numerous,  and  there  was  no 
shortage  of  applicants.  Although  few  ad¬ 
ditional  workers  were  being  taken  on,  the 
mining  industries  showed  a  continuance  of 
activity  at  a  relatively  high  level.  Generally 
speaking  the  demand  for  women  domestic 
workers  greatly  exceeded  the  supply  avail¬ 
able. 

With  general  harvesting  operations  in  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  about  two  weeks  away, 
crop  prospects  were  quite  unfavourable,  al¬ 
though  light  rains  toward  the  end  of  the 
month  had  helped  to  some  extent.  This 
situation  reacted  on  the  demands  for  farm 
workers,  which  while  fairly  heavy  were 
noticeably  light  for  the  time  of  year,  and  no 
difficulty  was  being  experienced  in  securing 
sufficient  applicants  to  take  jobs  offering. 
Some  railway  and  highway  construction  labour 
was  being  placed  throughout  the  province, 
although  building  seemed  to  centre  chiefly  in 
the  city  of  Winnipeg,  where  the  volume  of 
the  construction  program  of  this  year  con¬ 
tinued  to  run  well  ahead  of  1928.  Mining  in 
the  north  central  section  of  the  province  was 
shll  a  prominent  feature  of  the  employment 
situation  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba.  An 
increased  demand  for  logging  workers  was 
met  with  difficulty,  owing  to  the  desire  of 
the  men  to  await  harvest  employment. 
Manufacturing  remained  unchanged.  Gener¬ 
al  v  speaking,  there  was  no  shortage  of  women 
domestic  workers.  Casual  calls  for  unskilled 
labour  were  readily  met  by  the  different  em¬ 
ployment  offices. 

Continued  hot  weather  in  Saskatchewan 
had  fui  t.her  decreased  the  prospective  yield 
of  the  harvest,  and  this  situation  was  having 
its  effect  at  the  employment  offices  in  re- 
pricing  substantially  the  number  of  vacancies 
m  the  agricultural  industry  being  notified, 
vith  the  result  that  no  difficulty  was  being 
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expei'ienced  in  supplying  suitable  workers. 
Building  and  construction  were  fairly  active 
throughout  the  province.  Work  of  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  character  offering  was  not  very  ex¬ 
tensive  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  supply¬ 


ing  suitable  applicants.  For  the  season  of 
the  year  the  employment  situation  in 
Saskatchewan  was  not  unfavourable,  though 
it  was  rendered  somewhat  uncertain  by  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  harvest  outlook. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


1921) 


July 


Trade,  external,  aggregate .  $ 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption .  $ 

Exports,  Canadian  produce. .  S 

Customs  duty  collected .  S 

Bank  debits  to  Individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  S 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  $ 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . .  S 
Security  Prices,  Index  Number — 

Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(')Index  of  interest  rates . 

(s)  Prices,  Wholesale,  Index 

number . 

((i) 2)Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 
get  .  $ 

(*)Busmess  failures,  number . 

(’)Business  failures,  liabilities  .  $ 

(2 * 5)Employment,  Index  Number, 
Employers  pay  roll  figures. 

(J)  (*)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway— 

(6)Car  loadings,  revenue, 

1  freight . cars 

(6 * *)Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  S 

(’)Operating  expenses .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  gross  earnings .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  operating  expenses, 

all  lines .  $ 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 

ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

(•)  Contracts  awarded .  S 

Mineral  production — 

Pig  iron . tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings .  tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

Coal .  tons 

Crude  petroleum  imports . gal. 

Rubber  imports . lbs. 

Cotton  imports . lbs. 

Tirooer  scaled  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia . . . bd.  ft 

Flour  production . bbls 

tugar  manufactured . lbs. 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k.w.h 

(•)Sales  of  insurance .  $ 

Newsprint .  tons 

Automobdes,  passenger . 

(10)Index  of  physical  volume  of 

business . 

Industrial  production . 

Manufacturing . 


192-8 

104-8 

103-3 

96-0 

21-26 

176 

2,440,895 

124- 

2-9 


278,588 

19,454,564 


June 


226,441,621 

111,949,272 

112,176,179 

17,624,955 

3,579,847,707 

186,870,718 

1,466,105,095 

1,319,840,440 

185 

104-8 

103-3 

92- 

21-18 

153 

3,734,259 

122-2 

4-0 

22,021 


298,622 

18,176,090 


57,940,700 

99,786 

129,82 

7,030 


18,322,596 


15,329,671 


27,637,491 

72,419,800 

89,873 

119,505 

6,261 

1,347,653 

113,028,000 

6,888,000 

6,402,000 

289,992,236 


78,800,000 

45,906,000 

54,136,000 

225,055,000 

16,511 

175-1 

189-9 

181-6 


May 


253,051,300 

125,615,364 

107,472,827 

19,729,047 

4,127,674,286 

168,245,164 

1,486,454,433 

1,311,219,161 

187-1 

104-3 

104-4 

92-4 

21-21 

164 

4,416,931 

116-2 

5-5 

26,616 


274,025 

18,577,068 

19,518,048 

17,932,382 

15,402,893 

2,872,483,251 

24,007,371 

64,859,700 

81,464 

126,372 

6,351 

1,388,465 

51,347,000 

6,579,000 

11,219,000 

242,755,666 

1,749,000 

74,778,000 

46,990,000 

50,673,000 

245,644 

25,129 

188-3 

199-9 

199-1 


1928 


July 


230,772,272 

103,403,649 

125,530,791 

16,125,905 

3,481,643,830 

172,235,364 

1,489,085,293 

1,167,884,227 

152-6 

110-3 

93-9 

96-1 

21-01 

193 

1,402,281 

117-7 

3-2 

15,783 


267,952 

19,458,508 

19,784,063 

17,986,111 


June 


219,842,355. 

110,703,773 

107,121,091 

16,595,194 

3,880,843,609 

183,379,487 

1,487,854,017 

1,184,923,633 

151-9 

111-2 

91-9 

97-1 

20-97 

127 

1,681,273 

113-8 

3-7 

20,303 


271,521 

18,228,264 

19,614,779 

17,500,938 


May 


14,286,553  14,623,754 


2,595,645,184 

25,896,986 

38,359,600 

94,422 

82,807 

2,855 

1,309,003 

74,986,000 

6,030,000 

7,462,000 

225,096,694 

1,458,000 

77,690,000 

40,269,000 

49,076,000 

184,199 

20,122 

162-9 

172-9 

177-5 


2,658,748,311 

22,751,960 

59,926,100 

97,379 

116,530 

4,157 

1,338,461 

89,739,000 

4,897,000 

8,469,000 

269,513,722 

1,359,000 

82,065,000 

41,411,000 

51,456,000 

192,391 

25,341 

170-8 

176-2 

176-4 


233,736,411 

113,582,238 

118,021,324 

17,436,294 

4,230,509,600 

162,402,410 

1,516,206,532 

1,207,363,245 

164-5 

111-7 

90-8 

97-9 

21-04 

127 

3,696,873 

106-8 

5-2 

23,641 


269,490 

17,943,267 

18,089,665 

17,807,974 


14,752,255 

3,046,564,458 

27,497,189 

70,684,100 

87,811 

117,655 

4,049 

1,258,438 

66,703,000 

4,883,000 

6,910,000 

328,792,163 

1,541,000 

69,254,000 

41,317,000 

49,581,000 

203,811 

29,764 

183- 6 
187-9 

184- 6 


(6)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(’)  Including  lineB  east  of  Quebec. 

(«)  MacLean’s  Building  Review. 

(»)  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research 
Conn. 


Bureau,  Hartford 


(i)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds. 

(a)  For  group  figures  see  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

(3)  Bradstreet. 

(*)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months. 

(5)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  July  2/ ,  1929,  and  cor- 

respohding  previous  periods.  ...  , _ nrmstruction.  manufacturing,  trade,  imports, 

(i°)  The  index  of  the  physical  volume  of  business  includes  forest  ...  production  includes  forestry,  mining,  manufactur- 

exports,  car  loadings,  shares  traded  and  bank  debits.  Industrial  newsprint  pig  iron,  steel  and  automobiles;  imports 

ing  and  construction.  Manufacturing  includes  production  ol (  Rout,  sugar,  U^.  gtork^e  holdings  of  butter  and  cheese, 

of  cotton,  rubber,  wool  and  petroleum;  slaughterings  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  storage  noma  g 
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Continued  dry  and  hot  weather  in  Alberta 
caused  the  harvest  outlook  to>  be  less  en¬ 
couraging  as  the  season  advanced,  with  the 
result  that,  as  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan, 
demands  for  workers  were  not  so  numerous 
as  usual  at  this  season,  and  no  difficulty  was 
being  experienced  in  filling  vacancies  that 
occurred.  While  there  was  no  shortage  of 
workers  for  the  construction  industry,  the 
program  in  this  group  was  quite  extensive 
and  was  affording  a  considerable  volume  of 
employment.  There  was  a  fair  demand  for 
sawmill  hands  being  reported.  The  coal 
mining  industry  reported  very  little  activity. 
The  general  situation  in  Alberta  was  quite 
favourable  for  the  time  of  year,  although  the 
harvest  situation  gave  rise  to  some  little 
anxiety  in  so  far  as  future  employment  con¬ 
ditions  were  concerned. 

The  logging  and  lumbering  industries  in 
the  Province  of  British  Columbia  showed  a 
rather  favourable  volume  of  employment,, 
and  normal  demands  for  workers  were  being 
registered  with  the  different  employment 
offices  with  no  noticeable  surplus  of  experi¬ 
enced  "workers  available.  Mining  continued 
active,  and  some  additional  workers  were 
being  taken  on  with  local  shortages  reported. 
Building  and  construction  were  active  and  it 
appeared  that  most  mechanics  in  this  line 
were  engaged  at  their  trade.  Manufacturing 
remained  normal.  Reviewing  the  situation 
generally  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
it  appeared^  that  conditions  were  rather 
favourable,  with  no  unusual  surpluses  of  the 
different  classes  of  labour  reported. 

There  were  further  pro- 
Employers’  nounced  increases  in  employ- 
Repgrts  ment  at  the  beginning  of 

July,  according  to  statements 
tabulated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Stat¬ 
istics  from  6,819  firms  employing  1,069,700 
workers,  or  23,109  more  than  on  June  1.  This 
advance  'brought  the  index  number  (based 
upon  the  average  in  the  calendar  year  1926 
as  100),  to  124-7,  as  compared  with  122-2  in 
the  preceding  month,  and  with  117-7,  109-7 
105-0,  98-0,  97-1,  100-7,  92-2  and  88-6  at  the 
beginning  of  July  in  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925, 
1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively.  Thus 
the  situation  continued  decidedly  better  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  years  since  1920. 

The  trend  was  more  favourable  in  all  prov¬ 
inces,  the  most  noteworthy  expansion  taking 
place  in  the  Prairie  Provinces  and  Quebec. 
In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  construction 
recorded  the  greatest  improvement,  but  there 
were  also  gains  in  mining,  transportation  and 
trade;  on  the  other  hand,  manufacturing  was 
slacker.  In  Quebec,  construction,  manufac¬ 
turing,  transportation  and  services  reported 


the  largest  addition  to  staffs,  but  logging  regis¬ 
tered  seasonal  declines.  In  Ontario,  consider¬ 
able  gains  were  shown  in  construction, 
transportation,  mining,  services  and  trade, 
while  logging  and  manufacturing  were  season¬ 
ally  quiet.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  most 
noteworthy  advances  were  in  construction, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  services,  trade 
and  communications.  In  British  Columbia, 
manufacturing,  particularly  of  lumber  pro¬ 
ducts,  was  slacker,  as  was  logging,  but  trade, 
transportation  and  communications  recorded 
gains,  while  there  was  an  especially  large 
increase  in  construction. 

Seven  of  the  eight  cities  for  which  separate 
tabulations  are  made  reported  heightened 
activity,  the  gains  in  Montreal  and  Toronto 
being  most  extensive,  while  there  were  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border 
Cities.  In  Montreal,  employment  continued 
to  advance,  particularly  in  construction.  In 
Quebec  City,  manufactures,  construction,  ser¬ 
vices  and  transportation  registered  practically 
all  the  gain.  In  Toronto,  construction,  ser¬ 
vices  and  trade  reported  increased  activity. 
In  Ottawa,  most  of  the  expansion  took  place 
in  construction.  In  Hamilton,  construction, 
transportation,  services  and  trade  were  busier, 
while  manufacturing  showed  practically  no 
change.  In  Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border 
Cities,  further  curtailment  was  noted,  mainly 
in  automobile  plants.  In  Winnipeg,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transportation  registered  ad¬ 
vances  that  brought  employment  to  its 
maximum  for  July  1  iu  this  record.  In  Van¬ 
couver,  the  greatest  gains  were  in  construction, 
communications  and  trade. 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  manufactur- 
ing,  particularly  in  food  canneries,  lumber, 
pulp  and  paper,  building  material,  electric 
current,  mineral  product,  boot  and  shoe  and 
electrical  apparatus  factories,  while  seasonal 
curtailment  was  shown  in  textile  and  iron  and 
steel  plants.  Outside  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  there  were  especially  pronounced 
gains  in  construction,  and  also  important 
advances  in  trade,  transportation,  services, 
communications  and  mining.  On  the  other 
hand,  logging  was  seasonally  slacker. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
some  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  1929. 


~  auvauue  m  me 

IRADE  employment  afforded  local 

^NI0N  trade  union  members  was 

Reports  manifest  at  the  close  of  June, 

the  1,688  labour  organizations 
from  which  reports  were  tabulated  with  a 
membership  totalling  198,849  persons  showing 
2-9  per  cent  of  idleness,  compared  with  4-0 
per  cent  in  May.  A  large  factor  in  the  im- 
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proved  situation  was  the  expansion  indicated 
by  Quebec  unions,  due  chiefly  to  better  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  garment  establishments  of  the 
province;  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan  unions  also  contributed 
slightly  to  the  total  advancement.  In  Alberta 
the  same  situation  prevailed  in  both  months 
of  the  comparison,  while  the  reductions  in 
employment  recorded  by  New  Brunswick  and 
British  Columbia  unions  were  nominal  only. 
The  level  of  activity  among  local  trade  unions 
was  also  slightly  higher  than  in  June  of  last 
year  when  3-2  per  cent  of  the  members 
reported  were  without  work.  In  this  compari¬ 
son,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia  unions  were 
wholly  responsible  for  the  improved  situation 
recorded,  the  gains  in  the  former  province 
being  the  most  noteworthy,  and  these  were 
offset  in  part  by  the  reductions  in  employ¬ 
ment  reported  from  the  remaining  provinces. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  a  more 
detailed  article  on  the  unemployment  situa¬ 
tion  among  local  trade  unions  at  the  close 
of  June. 

During  the  month  of  June, 
Employment  1929,  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
Office  ployment  Service  of  Canada 

Reports  referred  35,239  persons  to 

employment  and  made  a 
total  of  34,010  placements.  Workers  placed 
in  regular  employment  numbered  22,062,  of 
whom  17,624  were  men  and  4,438  were  women. 
Placements  in  casual  work  numbered  11,948. 
Employers  notified  the  Service  of  36,744 
vacancies,  of  which  24,997  were  for  men  and 
11,747  for  women.  The  number  of  applicants 
for  work  was  31,446  men  and  12,919  women, 
a  total  of  44,365.  A  slight  decline  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  transacted  -was  shown  when  the  figures 
were  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
month,  but  a  gain  was  recorded  over  those  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  there 
being  reported  during  May,  1929,  42,793 

vacancies,  50,395  applications  for  work,,  and 
39  542  placements  effected,  while  the  registra¬ 
tion  in  June,  1928,  showed  36,273  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  service,  42,834  applications  made  and 
33,869  placements  in  regular  and  casual 
employment.  A  report  in  detail  of  the  w ork 
of  the  offices  for  the  month  of  June,  1929, 
and  for  the  quarterly  period  April,  to  June, 
1929,  may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Building  pared  by  the  Dominion 

Permits  and  Bureau  of  'Statistics  the 

Contracts  value  of  permits  issued  by 

Awarded  61  cities  during  June  was 

127,637,491,  as  compared  with 
$24,007,371  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with 
$22,751,960  in  June,  1928. 


The  Maclean  Building  Review  reports  that 
the  total  value  of  the  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  Canada  in  July  was  the  greatest 
on  record  for  the  month;  it  exceeded  that 
for  the  previous  month  by  14  per  cent,  and 
that  for  July,  1928,  by  51  per  cent.  The 
total  for  the  month  was  $57,940,700,  of  which 
$24,687,100  was  for  business  buildings; 
$17,583,100  was  for  engineering  undertakings, 
(bridges,  dams  and  wharves,  sewers  and 
watenmains,  roads  and  streets,  and  general 
engineering)  ;  $11,478,000  was  for  residential 
buildings;  and  $4,192,500  was  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  apportionment  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  awarded,  by  provinces,  was  as  follows: 
Ontario,  $28,073,600,  or  48-5  per  cent;  Que¬ 
bec,  $15,137,300  or  26-1  per  cent;  Prairie 
Provinces,  $9,193,000  or  15-8  per  cent;  British 
Columbia,  $4,052,600  or  7  per  cent;  and  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  $1,484,200  or  2-6  per  cent. 

Production  and  Trade 

Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 

Puodu  ction  dustries  during  the  recent 

months  and  also  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  in  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  the  table  on  page  851. 

The  Monthly  Review  oj  Business  Statistics, 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Stat¬ 
istics,  states  that  moderate  recession  was  ap¬ 
parent  in  some  lines  during  June,  the  general 
result  being  that  industrial  production  was.  at 
a  slightly  lower  level  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  Since  June  was  a  30-day  month  with 
five  Sundays,  adjustment  for  the  number  of 
days  in  the  month  would  modify  this  state¬ 
ment  to  a  certain  extent.  The  employment 
situation  continued  strong,  the  index  being 
124-7  on  July  2  compared  with  122-4  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  After  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ment,  the  working  forces  of  the  Dominion 
were  practically  maintained.  Newsprint  pro¬ 
duction  at  255,055  tons  was  less  than  in  May 
after  seasonal  adjustment,  but  was  greater 
than  in  any  month  of  1928.  After  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  early  months  of  the  present 
year,  the  output  of  motor  cars  was  consider¬ 
ably  less  in  June  than  in  the.  preceding  month, 
the  decline  being  much  in  excess  of  the 
normal  slackening  for  the  season.  The  total 
output  in  June  was  21,492,  oars  and  trucks, 
compared  with  31,559  in  May.  The  iron  and 
steel  industry  was  well  maintained,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of 'iron  showing  an  increase  over  May. 
Imports  of  crude  rubber  showed  an  increase, 
and  petroleum  in  crude  form  was  imported  m 
heavier  volume,  indicating  strong  demand  for 
tires  and  gasoline.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  in 
June,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a  marked 
decline  from  the  levels  of  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year. 
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A  summary  of  Canadian  trade 
External  prepared  by  the  Department 

Trade  of  National  Revenue  shows 

that  in  June,  1929,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  entered  for  consumption  amounted 
to  $111,949,272,  as  compared  with  $125,615,364 
in  the  preceding  month  and  with  $110,703,773 
in  June,  1928.  The  chief  imports  in  June, 
1929  were:  Iron  and  its  products,  $32,925,066; 
non-metallic  minerals  and  products,  $17,225,- 
910;  fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products, 
$15,158,588. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
June,  1929,  amounted  to  $112,176,179  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $107,472,827  in  May,  1929,  and 
with  $107,121,091  in  June,  1928.  The  chief 
exports  in  June,  1929,  Were:  Agricultural  and1 
vegetable  products,  mainly  food,  $39,873,541; 
wood,  wood  products  and  paper,  $26,548,874; 
non-ferrous  metals  and  their  products,  $14- 
302,527. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
July,  1929,  was  less  than  half  of  that  occur¬ 
ring  during  June,  only  three  new  disputes 
commencing  during  the  month  none  of  which 
involved  large  numbers  of  workpeople.  As 
compared  with  July,  1928,  the  figures  for  July, 
1929,  are  very  much  lower,  less  than  half  as 
many  strikes  being  in  existence  and  only 
about  one-eighth  of  the  number  of  workers 
involved.  There  were  in  existence  during  the 
month  nine  disputes,  involving  427  workers, 
and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  3,139  working 
da}'s,  as  compared  with  15  disputes  involving 
647  workers  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of 
6,625  working  days  in  June.  In  July,  1928, 
there  were  on  record  nineteen  disputes,  in¬ 
volving  3,333  workers,  and  resulting  in  a  time 
loss  of  22,672  working  days.  At  the  end  of 
July  _  there  were  on  record  three  disputes 
affecting  forty-six  workers,  not  including  those 
stiikes  and  lockouts  in  which  emplojunent 
conditions  were  _  reported  to  be  no  longer 
affected  but  which  had  not  been  formally 
called  off. 

Prices 

The  cost  per  week  of  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  avdkage  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  was  $10.98  for  July  as  compared 
with  $10.92  for  June;  $10.80  for  July  1928 • 

$10,92  for  July,  1927;  $11.07  for  July!  1926,’ 

$10.49  for  July,  1925;  $9.91  for  July,  1924; 

$10.17  for  July,  1923;  $10.27  for  July,  1922- 

$10.96  for  July,  1921;  $16.84  for  July,  1920 ! 

and  $7.42  for  July,  1914.  The  most  important 
change  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price 
of  potatoes,  while  slight  advances  occurred  in 


the  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  fresh  and  salt  pork, 
eggs  and  rolled  oats.  The  prices  of  bacon, 
butter,  evaporated  apples  and  prunes  were 
slightly  lower.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel  and 
rent  with  that  of  foods  the  total  budget 
averaged  $21.26  at  the  beginning  of  July,  as 
compared  with  $21.18  for  June;  $21.01  for 
July,  1928;  $21.10  for  July,  1927;  $21.30  for 

July,  1926;  $20.70  for 'July,  1925;  $20.30  for 

July,  1924;  $20.65  for  July,  1923;  $20.67  for 

July,  1922;  $21.53  for  July,  1921;  $26.92  for 

July,  1920  (the  peak);  $20.66  for  July,  1918; 
and  $14.17  for  July,  1914.  Fuel  was  practi¬ 
cally  unchanged.  Slight  increases  in  rent  were 
reported  from  Charlottetown,  Brockville,  and 
Trail. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was  sub¬ 
stantially  higher  at  96  for  July  as  compared 
with  92-6  for  June;  96-1  for  July,  1928;  98-6 
for  July,  1927;  and  100-2  for  July,  1926.  In 
the  classification  according  to  chief  component 
materials  five  of  the  eight  main  groups  were 
higher,  two  were  slightly  lowTer  and  one  was 
unchanged.  The  Vegetables  and  Vegetable 
Products  group  was  very  much  higher,  due 
to  substantial  increases  in  the  prices  of  grains, 
milled  products,  raw  rubber  and  sugar,  which 
more  than  offiset  declines  in  the  prices  of 
foreign  fruits  and  coffee.  The  other  groups 
which  advanced  showed  only  fractional  in¬ 
creases.  These  were:  the  Animal  and  their 
Products  group,  due  mainly  to  higher  prices 
for  hogs,  calves,  butter  and1  eggs,  which  more 
than  offset  declines  in  the  prices  of  fish,  furs, 
steers  and  lambs;  the  Wood,  Wood  Products 
and  Paper  group,  due  to  higher  prices  for  some 
lines  of  lumber;  the  Non-Metallic  Minerals 
group,  because  of  increased  prices  for  fuels 
and  cement;  and  the  Chemicals  and  Allied 
Products  group.  The  Fibres,  Textiles  and 
Textile  Products  group  was  slightly  lower, 
declines  in  the  prices  of  raw  cotton,  hessian 
and  rayon  yam  more  than  offsetting  higher 
prices  for  jute  and  silk  fabrics.  The  Non- 
Ferrous  metals  group  also  showed  a  small 
decrease  due  to  declines  in  the  prices  of  lead 
and  antimony,  which  more  than  offset  higher 
prices  for  silver  and  tin.  The  Iron  and  its 
Products  group  was  unchanged. 


A  coroner’s  jury  investigating  the  death  of 
a  workman  who  was  killed  by  falling  from 
an  engine  at  Toronto,  July  29,  recommended 
that  safety  belts  should  be  provided  by  the 
railway  companies  for  men  working  along 
the  narrow  footboards  high  up  on  locomo¬ 
tives. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY,  1929 


DURING  the  month  of  July  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  received'  the  reports  of 
two  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
established  to  deal  with  disputes  between  (1) 
The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Eastern  Lines)  and  certain  of  its  employees, 
being  conductors,  members  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  and  (2)  The  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  certain  of  its 
employees,  being  locomotive  engineers,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers. 

Applications  Received 

Two  applications  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act  were  received  in  the 
Department  during  July  from  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  and  Station 
Employees,  both  applications  being  made  on 
behalf  of  checkers  and  freight  handlers  on 
the  Montreal  wharf.  The  employer  named 
in  the  first  application  was  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  and  in  the  second  case, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 
About  250  workers  were  stated  to  be  directly 
affected  by  each  dispute.  The  applications 
were  under  consideration  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Other  Proceedings  under  the  Act 

An  application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  was 
reported  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Labour 
G.azette  (page  592)  as  having  been  received 
from  certain  employees  of  the  Winnipeg  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  being  trackmen  engaged  in 
repairing,  maintaining  and  building  street  rail¬ 
way  car  tracks  and  switches.  The  cause  of 
the  dispute  was  stated  to  be  an  alleged  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wages,  120  employees  being  directly 


affected,  and  1,000  indirectly.  A  Board  was 
established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  on 
July  6,  and  members  were  appointed  as 
follows: — on  the  employees’  recommendation. 
Mr.  Allan  Meiklo,  of  Winnipeg,  and  on  the 
company’s  recommendation,  Mr.  C.  E.  Dafoe, 
of  Winnipeg.  At  the  close  of  the  month  the 
Board  had  not  been  completed  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  chairman. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
(page  712)*reference  was  made  to  the  receipt 
in  the  Department  of  Labour  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  from  conductors,  trainmen,  and  yard  ser¬ 
vice  employees  on  Eastern  Lines  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  and  Canadian  National 
Railways,  being  members  of  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors  and  Brotherhood  of  Rail¬ 
road  Trainmen.  The  dispute  grew  out  of  the 
employees’  request  for  increased  compensa¬ 
tion,  6,000  men  being  directly  affected,  and 
10,000  indirectly.  A  Board  was  established  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  on  July  5,  composed 
as  follows: — The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  A. 
K.  Dysart,  of  Winnipeg,  chairman,  appointed 
on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other 
Board  members,  and  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitblado, 
K.C.,  and  David  Campbell,  K.C.,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  members  appointed  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  employers  and  employees 
respectively. 

In  the  July  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
(p.  712),  there  appeared  the  text  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  In¬ 
vestigation  which  dealt  with  a  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  Canadian  Marconi  Company, 
Limited,  and  certain  of  its  employees,  being 
Canadian  Marconi  telegraphers,  members  of 
Division  No.  59,  Commercial  Telegraphers’ 
Union  of  North  America.  Word  was  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Department  towards  the  close 
of  the  month  that  both  the  employees  and 
the  company  were  willing  to  abide  by  the 
findings  of  the  Board. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  (Eastern  Lines)  and  Its  Conductors 


On  July  9,  the  Minister  received  the  report 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
to  which  had  been  referred  for  adjustment 
certain  matters  in  dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (Eastern 
Lines)  and  certain  of  its  employees  being 
conductors,  members  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors.  The  Board  was  composed  of  Mr. 
George  C.  McDonald,  C.A.,  Montreal,  chair¬ 
man,  appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation 


of  the  other  members;  Mr.  George  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  K.C.,  Montreal,  the  employer’s  nominee; 
and  Mr.  A.  Cyril  Boyce,  K.C.,  Ottawa,  the 
employees’  nominee.  The  dispute  grew  out  of 
the  employees’  request  for  a  separate  agtee- 
ment  covering  conductors  as  a  class  on  the 
eastern  lines  of  the  railway  and  involving 
wage  increases.  Eight  hundred  employees 
were  stated  to  be  directly  affected  by  the 
dispute  and  2,000  indirectly. 
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The  report  of  the  Board  was  unanimous, 
and  upheld  the  right  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  to  negotiate  with  the  railroad 
company  for  a  schedule  of  rates  of  pay  and 
rules  governing  the  service  of  conductors  only, 
separate  and  apart  from  any  other  organiza¬ 
tion  of  railway  labour.  The  Board  made  its 
report  and  adjourned  to  allow  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  to  negotiate  a  separate  schedule. 
These  negotiations  were  successful  and  an 
agreement  was  reached,  effective  July  16th, 
providing  for  an  increase  of  5-6  per  cent  in 
the  wage  rate  for  passenger  conductors.  The 
services  of  the  Board,  therefore,  were  not 
further  required. 


Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  R.S.C.  1927,  Chap.  112, 
and  of  a  Dispute  between  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (Eastern  Lines), 
and  certain  of  its  employees,  being  Con¬ 
ductors,  Members  of  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors. 


To  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  a  Member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Minister  of  Labour. 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation  constituted  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  said  dispute  by  the  Minister  on 
the  23rd  day  of  May,  1929,  respectfully  sets 
forth  as  follows: — 


The  nature  and  cause  of  the  dispute,  and 
the  claims  and  demands  by  either  party  upon 
the  other,  to  investigate  which  this  Board  was 
constituted,  are,  as  stated  in  the  application 
for  such  Board,  as  follows: — 


‘‘The  employees  concerned  have  requested 
increases  of  pay  as  per  attached  schedule,  and 
also  a  separate  schedule  for  the  Conductors 
as  a  class  employed  on  the  Eastern  Lines  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

On  account  of  the  Trainmen’s  Organization 
through  their  General  Committee  on  the 
territory  having  filed  a  protest  against  the 
Company  negotiating  a  separate  schedule  for 
Conductors  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Company’s 
officers  have  hesitated  and  have  finally 
declined  to  enter  into  negotiations  on  the 
new  schedule  presented  until  the  matter  of 
_ie  aforesaid  protest  in  its  relations  to  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
cleared  up.” 

The  schedule  of  proposed  increases  in  the 
ia  es  ot  pay  and  changes  in  rules  covering 
the  service  of  Conductors,  does  not  become 
.involved  as  a  matter  to  be  investigated  by 
this  Board,  unless  and  until  the  subject 
matter  above  set  forth,  namely,  the  refusal 


is 


of  the  Company  to  negotiate  such  a  schedule 
at  all  is  disposed  of.  In  other  words,  the 
Company  will  not  deal  with  the  Conductors 
separately  until  the  question  as  to  its  right  so 
to  do,  is  decided.  The  Board  was  informed 
by  both  parties  to  the  dispute  that  if  the 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  negotiation  for  a 
separate  schedule  for  Conductors  could  be 
disposed  of,  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of 
negotiation  of  such  a  separate  schedule  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  concerned  in  it,  it  was 
not  anticipated  that  there  would  be  any  such 
a  dispute  arising  in  the  settlement  of  any 
disagreement  then  outstanding  as  would  neces¬ 
sitate  any  reference  to,  or  intervention  of,  this 
Board  for  its  adjustment.  The  schedule  of 
rates  of  pay  is  nevertheless  involved,  second¬ 
arily,  in  the  dispute  referred  to  the  Board,  if 
the  parties  ultimately  fail  to  agree  thereon. 

The  right  to  enter  into  such  a  schedule  as 
is  proposed,  must  first  be  disposed  of  before 
any  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  what  is 
proposed  in  the  schedule  can  be  dealt  with. 

Necessarily,  therefore,  this  Board  must  deal 
with  the  question  raised  by  the  protest  of  the 
Trainmen  to  the  Company,  because  of  which 
the  Company  declined  to  consider  a  separate 
agreement  or  schedule  for  Conductors.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  is  competent  and  permissible  for  the 
Conductors  and  the  Company  to  negotiate 
for,  and,  if  they  agree,  make  effective,  a 
schedule  covering  rates  of  pay  and  rules  cover¬ 
ing  the  service  of  Conductors,  separate  and 
apart  from  Trainmen  and  any  other  class  of 
employees  of  the  Railway  Company,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  question  to  be  first  decided. 

This  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  action 
of  the  Railway  Company  in  declining  to 
negotiate  the  proposed  schedule,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  stated  in  its  reply,  dated  16th  May,  1929, 
to  the  application,  was  justified  and  proper. 
This  constituted,  therefore,  the  subject  matter 
of  a  dispute  under  the  Act,  for  which  a  Board 
was  properly  applied  for  and  granted  by  the 
Minister.  .  The  Railway  Company  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  protest  from  another  Body  of 
Organized  Railway  Labour,  namely,  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Company 
to  negotiate  or  make  effective  such  a  schedule 
as  was  asked  by  the  Conductors,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  Trainmen,  and  that  if  any 
change  of  present  schedule  was  made  or 
negotiated,  it  should  apply  to  the  pay,  rules 
and  working  conditions  of  the  Trainmen 
jointly  with  the  Conductors,  and  not  other¬ 
wise.  The  Railway  Company  was  bound  bv 
the  provisions  of  Section  58  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  and,  therefore,  no 
settlement  of  the  protest  being  found  possible, 
after  negotiation  to  that  end,  a  dispute  within 
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the  meaning  of  the  Act  existed  between  the 
Company  and  its  Conductors,  and  this  Board 
resulted. 

In  its  reply  the  Company  states  that,  while 
it  “would  hope  to  be  able,  by  negotiation,  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  its  Conductors  in 
respect  of  rates  of  pay  and  working  condi¬ 
tions,  as  it  has  usually  been  able  to  do  with 
its  various  classes  of  employees,  in  view  of  the 
protest  received  from  its  Trainmen  to  the 
negotiation  of  such  a  revision  of  agreement 
as  that  proposed  on  behalf  of  its  Conductors, 
the  Company  felt  compelled  to  decline  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  matter  until  the  question  raised 
on  behalf  of  the  Trainmen  was  disposed  of, 
and  thus  the  dispute  at  issue  was  brought 
about.” 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was 
decided  to  hear  Representatives  of  the  Train¬ 
men’s  Organization  as  witnesses  (they  not 
being  parties  to  the  dispute),  and  to  give 
them  every  opportunity  to  establish  any 
relevant  facts  in  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  Applicants,  the  Conductors,  had  no 
power  to  negotiate  a  separate  schedule,  and 
that  it  would  be  improper  for  the  Company 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  therefor. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  subsequent  public 
meetings  of  the  Board,  therefore,  held  at 
Montreal  on  the  13th  and  14th  days  of  June 
last,  representatives  of  all  the  parties  were 
heard.  The  Honourable  James  Murdock,  P.C., 
Vice-President  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  and  Mr.  A.  McGovern,  General 
Chairman  of  that  Order,  were  heard  as  wit¬ 
nesses,  as  representatives  of  the  Trainmen,  and 
gave  evidence  and  dealt  exhaustively  with  all 
matters  involved  in  the  Trainmen’s  protest. 
These  representatives  of  the  Trainmen 
frankly  and  distinctly  conceded  and  admitted 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  to  prevent 
the  Conductors  negotiating  the  separate 
schedule  asked  for  in  the  application,  and 
they  each  frankly  admitted  that  the  Con¬ 
ductors’  Organization  had  power  to  do  so,  just 
as  they,  the  Trainmen’s  Organization,  also 
had  that  power. 

Representatives  of  the  Order  of  Railroad 
Conductors  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  that  under  Section  64  of  the  Statutes 
or  Constitution  governing  that  Order  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  withdrawing  from  pre¬ 
viously  existing  joint  schedule  relations  with 
other  classes  of  Railway  Employees.  This 
section  reads  as  follows: — 

“When  joint  schedule  relations  have  once 
been  established  on  a  line  of  railroad,  such 
joint  relations  may  be  severed  at  any  time 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  full  General  Com¬ 
mittee  in  session.” 


It  was  established  in  evidence  that  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  of  the  full  General 
Committee  in  session  had  been  obtained  and 
there  was  no  challenge  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Trainmen  of  the  regularity  in  all 
respects  of  the  procedure  by  the  Order  of 
Railroad  Conductors  in  reaching  the  decision 
to  sever  the  previously  existing  joint  rela¬ 
tions  as  between  Conductors  and  Trainmen 
on  the  Eastern  Lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

While  conceding  this  right,  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Trainmen’s  Organization  did 
express  their  regret  that  the  Conductors  should 
see  fit  to  exercise  suich  right  of  separate 
negotiation,  but  this  regret  did  not  detract 
from  the  admissions  of  the  Trainmen’s  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  the  Conductors  had  the  right 
and  power  to  enter  into  a  separate  schedule 
with  the  Company,  if  they  chose  to  exercise 
it. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Conductors’  decision  was 
not  taken  hastily,  but  after  the  observance  of 
all  dele  formalities  and  for  reasons  which  the 
Order  of  Conductors  deemed  sufficient,  and 
this  Board  was  informed  that  there  was  no 
likelihood  whatever  of  the  Conductors’  deci¬ 
sion  being  modified,  should1  consideration  of 
the.  matter  be  further  postponed. 

The  Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
within  its  functions  to  investigate  and  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  any  differences  between 
these  two  organizations,  as  fellow-employees, 
and  in  view  of  the  admission  as  to  the  legal 
right  and  capacity  of  the  Conductors  to 
negotiate  a  separate  agreement  and  schedule, 
the  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  primary 
objection  which  brought  about,  and  was  the 
cause  of,  the  dispute  between  the  Company 
and  the  Conductors,  is  now  removed. 

Upon  the  primary  objection,  therefore,  this 
Board  is  of  opinion  that  the  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  has  the  power  under  its  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  negotiate  with  the  Railway  Company 
for  a  separate  schedule  of  rates  of  pay  and 
rules  governing  the  service  of  Conductors 
only,  separate  and  apart  from  any  other 
organization  of  Railway  Labour,  and  that,  if 
and  when  the  Company  agrees  thereto,  such 
schedule  may  be  made  effective,  as  and  when 
it  is  thought  proper  to  do  so. 

And  the  Board  so  finds  and  reports  to  the 
Honourable,  the  Minister. 

Having  in  view  the  fact  that,  following  this 
finding  of  the  Board,  the  parties  to  this  in¬ 
vestigation  may  now  proceed  to  negotiate  for 
the  separate  schedule  asked  for,  and  which  is 
set  forth  in  full  in  the  application,  the  Board 
is  of  opinion  that  its  functions  might  be  con¬ 
tinued  and  maintained  pending  the  conclusion 
of  such  negotiations,  so  that  should  any  dis- 
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pute  between  the  parities  arise  in  such 
negotiations,  the  matter  of  such  dispute  may 
be  investigated  and  dealt  with  by  this  Board. 
In  the  meantime  the  Board  suggests  that  any 
further  enquiry  wilth  respect  to  matters  in¬ 
volved  in  the  said  proposed  schedule  should 
be  postponed  sine  die,  subject  to  call  by  the 
Chairman  should  its  offices  be  further  required 
in  the  settlement,  adjustment  or  conciliation 
of  any  matters  of  difference  arising  between 
the  parties  in  their  subsequent  negotiations. 


And  the  Board  so  recommends  to  the  Hon¬ 
ourable,  the  Minister. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Dated  at  Montreal,  this  3rd  day  of  July, 
1929. 

George  C.  McDonald, 

Chairman. 

George  A.  Campbell. 

A.  C.  Boyce. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 

Its  Locomotive  Engineers 


The  Minister  of  Labour  received  on  July 
23  the  unanimous  report  of  the  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation  which  had  been 
established  to  inquire  into  a  dispute  between 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  certain 
of  its  employees  being  locomotive  engineers, 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers'.  The  dispute  grew  out  of  the 
employees’  desire  to  amend  certain  rules  gov¬ 
erning  their  service,  the  number  of  workers 
concerned  being  given  as  4,000.  The  personnel 
of  the  Board  was  as  follows:  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Justice  W.  E.  Raney,  of  Toronto,  chairman, 
appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  Board  members;  Mr.  J.  L.  Counsell, 
K.C.,  of  Hamilton,  the  employer’s  nominee, 
and  Mr.  A.  Cyril  Boyce,  K.C.,  of  Ottawa,  the 
employees’  nominee.  The  text  of  the  Board 
report  follows: — 

.  Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  R.S.C.  1927,  Chap.  112, 
and  of  a  Dispute  between  The  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  certain  of  its 
employees,  Members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  the  employ 
of  the  said  The  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  under  agreement  and  Locomotive 
Engineers  represented  by  the  said  Brother¬ 
hood. 

To  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  a  Member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Minister  of  Labour. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation  constituted  for  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  said  dispute  by  the  Minister  the 
2nd  day  of  April,  1929,  respectfully  sets  forth 
as  follows: — 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  dispute,  and 
the  claims  and  demands  by  either  party  upon 
the  other  to  investigate  which  this  Board  was 
constituted,  are,  as  stated  in  the  application 
xor  such  Board,  as  follows:— 


Memorandum  of  changes  in  schedule  rules 
covering  all  lines  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  as  desired  and 
requested  by  the  general  committees  of 
adjustment  of  the  brotherhood  of  loco¬ 
motive  engineers,  representing  all 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

1.  Where  joint  schedules  are  in  effect, 
request  is  made  that  separate  schedules  be 
compiled  to  govern  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  that  with  specific  reference  to  the  clauses 
in  the  various  schedules  or  supplements 
thereto  relating  to  Representation,  Promotion 
and  Hiring  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  Seniority,  and  Mileage  Regula¬ 
tions,  same  be  eliminated,  and  the  following 
rules  substituted  therefor. 

2.  Representation.— The  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  adjustment  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  will  represent  all 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  the  making  of  con¬ 
tracts,  rules,  rates  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  interpretation  thereof,  and  will  handle  all 
controversies  or  grievances  arising  thereunder. 

3.  Establishment  of  Seniority. — Engineers 
shall  rank  on  the  Engineers’  Seniority  lists 
from  the  date  of  their  first  service  as 
engineers  when  called  for  such  service,  with 
the  following  understanding. 

No  Engineer  shall  be  promoted  while  there 
are  demoted  engineers  back  firing  on  the 
Seniority  District,  except  in  cases  where  it 
can.  be  shown  that  the  number  of  qualified 
engineers  being  used  is  in  excess  of  demoted 
engineers  back  firing,  in  which  case  an  adjust¬ 
ment  will  be  made  and  the  proper  number 
of  men  shall  be  promoted  and  will  be  placed 
on  the  Engineers’  Seniority  list.  In  making 
such  adjustment  the  following  definitions  and 
examples  will  be  used. 
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Definition  of  Qualified  and  Promoted 
Engineers 

1.  A  qualified  engineer  is  one  who  has 
passed  the  necessary  qualifying  examinations 
and  may  be  used  as  such. 

2.  A  promoted  engineer  is  one  who  has 
passed  the  necessary  qualifying  examinations 
and  has  been  placed  on  the  Engineers’ 
seniority  list,  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Examples  of  Establishment  of  Seniority 
Date  of  an  Engineer 

Example  1.  All  engineers  on  the  seniority 
district  are  in  service  as  engineers,  no  demoted 
engineers  back  firing.  Four  qualified  engineers 
are  regularly  placed  on  the  Engineers’  Spare 
Board.  The  four  senior  qualified  engineers  on 
the  seniority  district  will  be  placed  on  the 
Engineers’  Seniority  list  and  thereby  become 
promoted  and  will  rank  on  the  Engineers’ 
Seniority  list  in  relation  to  each  other  as  they 
stood  on  the  Firemen’s  Seniority  list. 

Example  2.  There  are  ten  demoted  engineers 
back  firing  on  the  seniority  district,  fourteen 
qualified  engineers  are  being  used  as  engineers 
on  the  seniority  district.  The  four  senior 
qualified  engineers  will  be  placed  on  the 
engineers’  seniority  list  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  outlined  in  the  last  sentence  in 
example  1. 

4.  When  engineers  are  to  be  hired  the  same 
shall  be  approved  by  the  General  Chairman 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  one  Engineer  may  be  hired  to  every  five 
men  promoted. 

5.  The  provisions  of  this  section  will  not 
prevent  the  Brotherhood'  of  Locomotive 
Engineers’  Committees  from  having  discharged 
engineers  re-employed  or  reinstated  on  their 
former  seniority  districts  at  any  time,  pro¬ 
vided  their  cases  are  pending,  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers’  Committee. 

6.  Seniority  lists  of  engineers  will  be  revised 
not  later  than  April  1st,  of  each  year  and 
copies  of  same  posted  at  all  terminals  on  the 
seniority  district.  Protests  against  seniority 
standing  must  be  made  in  writing  within  sixty 
(60)  days  after  the  posting  of  the  list.  Pro¬ 
tests  received  after  the  sixty  days  have 
elapsed  will  not  be  considered. 

7.  Mileage  Regulations. — When,  from  any 
cause,  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  the 
number  of  engineers  on  the  engineers’  work¬ 
ing  lists  on  any  seniority  district,  those  taken 
off  may,  if  they  so  elect  displace  any  fireman 
their  junior  on  that  seniority  district  under 
the  following  conditions: — 

First:  No  demoted  engineer  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  a  run  as  fireman  on  any 


seniority  district  while  a  junior  engineer  is 
working  on  the  engineers’  extra  list  or  holding 
a  regular  assignment  as  engineer  on  such 
seniority  district.  An  engineer  having  to 
move  under  this  rule,  will  be  permitted  to 
return  to  his  home  station  when  he  stands 
for  work  on  the  engineers’  list  at  that  station. 

Second:  When  reductions  are  made,  they 
shall  be  in  reverse  order  of  seniority. 

Third':  No  reduction  will  be  made  so  long 
as  those  in  assigned  or  extra  passenger  service 
are  earning  the  equivalent  of  4,000  miles  per 
month,  in  assigned,  pooled,  chain  gang  or 
other  service,  paying  freight  rates  are  averag¬ 
ing  the  equivalent  of  3,200  miles  per  month; 
on  road  extra  lists,  are  averaging  the  equiva¬ 
lent.  of  3,200  miles  per  month,  and  those  on 
the  extra  lists  in  switching  service  are  averag¬ 
ing  28  days  per  month. 

Fourth:  When  regulating  working  lists  in 
the  respective  classes  of  service,  each  list  will 
be.  handled  separately. 

7a.  Engineers  taken  off  shall  be  returned  to 
service  as  engineers  in  the  order  of  their 
seniority  as  Engineers  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  Engineers  in  assigned  or  extra 
passenger  service  can  earn  the  equivalent  of 

4.800  miles  per  month,  in  assigned,  pooled, 
chain  gang,  or  other  service  paying  freight 
rates,  the  equivalent  of  3,800  miles  per  month; 
on  road  extra  lists,  the  equivalent  of  3,800 
miles  per  month,  and  on  the  extra  lists  in 
switching  service,  are  averaging  35  days  per 
month. 

7b.  In  the  regulation  of  assigned  and  extra 
passenger  service,  a  sufficient  number  of  men 
may  be  assigned  to  keep  the  mileage  or 
equivalent  thereof  within  the  limitation  of 
4,000  and  4,800  miles  per  month;  in  assigned, 
pooled,  chain  gang,  or  other  service  paying 
freight  rates,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  may 
be  assigned  to  keep  the  mileage  or  equivalent 
thereof  within  the  limitations  of  3,200  and 

3.800  miles  per  month.  In  assigned  yard  ser¬ 
vice,  regulation  will  be  made  by  requiring 
each  regularly  assigned  man  to  lay  off  when 
he  has  earned  the  equivalent  of  35  days  per 
month. 

7c.  It  is  understood  that  after  all  engineers 
who  have  been  taken  off  have  been  returned 
to  service  as  engineers,  these  mileage  regu¬ 
lations  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  furthei 
additions. 

7d.  When  hired  engineers  are  laid  off  on 
account  of  reduction  in  service,  they  will 
retain  all  seniority  rights,  provided  they  return 
to  service  within  sixty  days  from  date  their 
services  are  required. 

7e.  Arrangements  for  keeping  record  of  the 
mileage  of  engineers  will  be  made  between 
the  railway  officials  and  the  engineers’  corn- 
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mittees,  and  all  engineers  will  be  required 
upon  the  completion  of  each  trip  to  register 
in  ink  the  total  mileage  made  from  their 
starting  date  in  their  respective  30  day  work¬ 
ing  periods.  When  an  engineer  has  made  the 
maximum  mileage  for  his  30  day  working 
period  he  will  advise  the  foreman  so  that 
arrangements  for  his  relief  can  be  effected. 
Engineers  who  fail  to  book  their  correct  mile¬ 
age  will  not  be  called  for  service  until  such 
time  as  they  comply  with  this  rule,  unless 
other  engineers  are  not  available. 

7f.  Engineers  on  work  on  other  trains  laid 
up  away  from  points  where  spare  engineers 
are  stationed  will  advise  their  foreman  in 
sufficient  time  to  permit  him  to  get  spare 
engineers  to  point  where  they  are  working  by 
the  time  they  have  made  the  stipulated  mile¬ 
age  in  their  thirty  day  period. 

7g.  When  engineers  are  used  in  combination 
service,  they  will  be  permitted  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  3,800  miles  in  freight  service. 

7h.  Mileage  made  by  engineers  part  of 
which  is  made  as  engineer  and  part  as  fireman, 
total  mileage  made  in  both  classes  of  service 
will  be  taken  to  total  his  mileage  in  a  thirty 
day  working  period. 

7i.  If  any  engineer  exceeds  his  maximum 
miles  or  days  in  any  thirty  day  working 
period,  the  excess  will  be  charged  to  his  mile¬ 
age  or  days  in  his  following  working  period, 
this  not  to  apply  to  men  who  are  required 
to  exceed  their  maximum,  due  to  a  shortage 
of  engineers. 

7j.  The  Local  Committee  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  ot  Locomotive  Engineers  will  arrange 
starting  dates  for  the  working  periods  of  all 
engineers  at  their  respective  terminals,  and 
will  also  arrange  for  checking  periods,  which 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  thirty 
days. 

/k.  The  railway  will  furnish  the  necessary 
co-operation  and  information  to  ensure  the 
successful  application  of  these  regulations. 

8.  All  rules  in  the  present  schedules  which 
are  in  conflict  with  the  above  to  also  be 
eliminated,  and  other  clauses  changed  where 
necessary  in  order  to  conform  to  a  separate 
schedule  for  Locomotive  Engineers. 

The  Board  opened  the  investigation  com¬ 
mitted  to  it  by  a  sitting  in  Montreal  on  April 
26,  last,  and  at  that  meeting  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  were  represented  as  follows: _ 

For  the  railway  company — 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hills,  Assistant  to  the  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  operation  and 
construction. 

Mi.  A.  E.  Crilly,  Chief  of  Wage-Bureau. 


For  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers — 

Mr.  R.  H.  Cobb,  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer  for  Canada. 

Mr.  II.  B.  Chase,  General  Chairman. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Dewar,  General  Chairman. 

Mr.  M.  Mackenzie,  General  Chairman. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Stone,  General  Chairman. 

The  Board  at  that  meeting  heard  the  state¬ 
ments  of  both  parties  outlining  the  facts  and 
circumstances  involved  in  the  dispute  and 
endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
thereof — and,  after  discussion  with  the  parties, 
adjourned  the  proceedings  to  a  later  hour  of 
the  same  day  to  permit  of  a  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  with  a  view  to  settlement, 
which  conference,  however,  was  not  productive 
of  results,  and  the  Board  proceeded,  by 
sittings  at  Montreal  and  Ottawa,  to  investi¬ 
gate  all  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to 
or  involved  in  the  dispute,  and  heard  the 
evidence  of  all  persons  called  by  both  parties, 
and  herein  will  deal  with  the  several  items  of 
the  dispute,  and  will  submit  its  findings  and 
recommendations  for  the  settlement  thereof 
according  to  the  merits  and  substantial  justice 
of  the  case,  as  the  same  have  been  presented 
and  made  to  appear  to  the  Board. 

For  the  purposes  of  convenience  in  dealing 
with  the  several  clauses  of  the  proposed  revi¬ 
sions  constituting  the  cause  of  the  dispute,  the 
numbering  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  schedule 
attached  to  the  application  has  been  changed, 
and  such  paragraphs  will  be  identified  in  this 
report  by  the  figures  and  letters  in  the  margin 
opposite  the  same  as  showTn  in  the  foregoing 
copy  of  the  schedule. 

The  first  clause  of  the  schedule  contains  a 
request  by  the  applicants  that  where — as  in 
this  case — joint  schedules  are  in  effect,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  may 
negotiate  for  and  compile,  and  the  Railway 
Company  may  put  into  force,  separate 
schedules  to  govern  the  terms  of  their  (the 
Engineers’)  employment. 

There  appears  to  be  no  obstacle  or  objec¬ 
tion  to  this.  It  was  not  objected  to  nor 
opposed  by  the  Railway  Company,  and  the 
right  clearly  appears  in  the  joint  schedule  now 
in  force,  and  sought  to  be  amended.  Article 
52  of  the  present  joint  schedule  of  Rates  of 
Pay  and  Rules  governing  service  of  Engineers, 
Firemen,  Helpers  and  Hostlers,  effective  De¬ 
cember  1,  1925,  contains  the  following  clause, 
agreed  to  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen : — 

The  right  to  make  and  interpret  contracts, 
rules,  rates  and  working  agreements  for  loco¬ 
motive  engineers  shall  be  vested  in  the  regu¬ 
larly  constituted  committee  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.” 
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The  same  Article,  in.  the  next  paragraph 
thereof,  reserves  and  vests,  in  similar  language, 
a  similar  right  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  an  express  reservation  and  term  of  the 
present  schedule,  these  two  Brotherhoods 
chose  to  make  jointly  with  the  Company,  that 
each  body  may  do  its  own  bargaining. 

The  two  Brotherhoods  referred  to  are  quite 
separate  and  distinct  from  one  another,  each 
having  separate  rights  and  interests  peculiar 
to  its  own  working  conditions,  and,  apart 
from  the  reservation  referred  to,  each  would 
possess  the  right  to  make  separate  agreements 
with  the  Company,  relative  to  and  governing 
conditions  of  work  of  its  own  members. 

The  Board,  therefore,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
does  possess  the  independent  power  to  enter 
into  any  siich  agreements  as  are  within  the 
scope  of  its  general  powers  as  an  independent 
organization,  and  to  negotiate  and  contract 
with  the  railway  company  with  respect  to 
rules,  rates,  and  working  agreements  govern¬ 
ing  the  terms  of  employment  of  its  members, 
independent  of  any  other  organization  of  rail¬ 
way  labour,  and  that  the  railway  company 
may  put  such  contracts,  rates,  and  terms  into 
effect,  when  agreed  to. 

The  proposed  rules  to  govern  the  working 
conditions  and  service  of  locomotive  engineers 
represented  by  the  applicants  may  now  be 
considered. 

The  Railway  Company  argued  that  the 
changes  proposed  by  the  Engineers  should  not 
be  made  effective  because  of  certain  protests 
filed  in  the  proceedings,  on  behalf  of  another 
organization  of  railway  labour — namely,  The 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  whose  protests  were  contained  in 
the  following  correspondence,  filed  as  part  of 
the  railway  company’s  case,  namely: — 

1.  Letter  from  W.  G.  Graham,  General 
Chairman  of  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  to  Mr.  S.  J. 
Hungerford,  Vice-President  C.N.R.,  dated 
Lindsay,  Ontario,  May  23,  1928. 

2.  Letter  from  R.  E.  Linden,  General  Chair¬ 
man  of  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  to  Mr.  Hungerford, 
dated,  Moncton,  N.B.,  May  21,  1928. 

3.  Letter  from  T.  M.  Spooner,  General 
Chairman  of  B.  of  L.  F.  &  E.  to  Mr.  Hun¬ 
gerford,  dated  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  May  15, 
1928,  and  the  memoranda  thereto  attached. 

In  support  of  the  railway  company’s  case 
the  company  called  as  witnesses  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Firemen  and  Enginemen: — 

1.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lynch,  Canadian  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen,  and 


2.  Mr.  T.  M.  Spooner,  General  Chairman 
of  the  same  Brotherhood,  for  Western  Region, 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

These  witnesses  dealt  exhaustively  with  the 
matters  included  in  the  letters,  or  protests, 
above  referred  to,  addressed  to  the  Company, 
and,  as  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Company, 
presented  to  the  Board  the  grounds  of  their 
objections  to  the  application  of  the  Engineers, 
dealing  with  each  clause  of  the  proposed'  rules, 
as  to  which  there  was  controversy. 

It  appeared  that  the  Firemen’s  Organization 
(Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen),  prior  to  the  first  sitting  of  this 
Board,  had  applied  for  a  Board  under  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Act,  for  adjustment  of 
the  matters  of  complaint  dealt  with  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Railway  Company  in  the  three 
letters  from  Messrs.  Graham,  Linden  and 
Spooner  above  referred  to,  as  matters  in  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
and  the  Railway  Company. 

Clause  2 — Representation. — An  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  made  of  the  last  line  after 
the  word  “  thereof,”  making  the  following 
words  to  read  “and  will  represent  any  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineer  having  a  controversy  or 
grievance  arising  thereunder,  when  requested 
so  to  do  by  such  Engineer.” 

Clauses  4,  5  and  7  -were-  objected  to,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  the  Board  makes  the 
following  observations  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  them. 

Clauses  4  and  5. — The  Board  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  two  clauses  should  be  elim¬ 
inated.  Present  rule  now  in  force,  Rule  38, 
section  H,  will,  the  Board  thinks,  provide 
substantially  for  what  is  proposed  by  these 
amended  sections.  There  should,  however,  be 
an  amendment  o,f  the  last  sentence  of  Clause 
H,  Rule  38,  by  changing  the  word  “  engine- 
men  ”  to  “  engineers  ”  to  make  the  clause 
applicable  to  the  engineers  in  the  proposed 
new  schedule. 

Clause  7 — Mileage  Regulations. — After 
hearing  and  considering  the  evidence  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  contentious  matter  involved  in 
the  mileage  regulations  from  every  point  of 
view,  including  that  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Firemen’s  Organization  called  by  the  railway 
company,  the  Board  finds  that  there  is  much 
in  these  regulations  as  proposed  to  commend 
them.  Apart  from  other  considerations  they 
make  for  simplicity  as  regards  the  classifica¬ 
tion  of  engineers  on  passenger  and  freight 
trains;  they  would  cover  and  be  applicable 
to  the  whole  of  this  large  railway  system, 
and  tend  to  uniformity  of  regulations,  in  this 
respect,  on  both  the  Canadian  National  and 
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Canadian  Pacific  Railway  systems,  elements 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  maintenance  of  suit¬ 
able  working  conditions  of  so  large  and  im¬ 
portant  a  class  of  skilled  labour. 

That  part  of  this  section  marked  sub-clause 
“Third”  may  be  more  clearly  stated  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

“Third.  No  reduction  will  be  made  so  long 
as 

(a)  Those  engineers  in  assigned  or  extra 
passenger  service  are  earning  the  equiv¬ 
alent  to  4,000  miles  per  month; 

( b )  Those  in  assigned,  pooled,  chain  gang 
or  other  service  paying  freight  rates  are 
averaging  the  equivalent  of  3,200  miles 
per  month; 

(c)  Those  on  road  extra  lists  are  averaging 
the  equivalent  of  3,200  miles  per  month ; 
and 

(d)  Those  on  the  extra  lists  in  switching 
service  are  averaging  28  days  per 
month.” 

As  to  sub-clause  ( d )  of  the  above,  the 
Board  finds  no  great  difference  between  the  25 
days  in  the  present  rule  and  the  28  days  pro¬ 
posed.  No  change  appears  to  be  desirable, 
and  sub-clause  (d)  ought,  in  the  Board’s 
opinion,  to  be  eliminated  from  above  clause. 

In  the  application  of  the  mileage  regula¬ 
tions  there  may  be  instances  where  local  con¬ 
ditions  render  some  changes  necessary  to  meet 
those  conditions.  The  Board  has  before  it 
no  evidence  as  to  such  local  conditions,  and 
therefore  is  unable  to  specify  any  exceptions 
to  meet  such  instances,  but  is  of  the  opinion 
that  if  there  are  found  to  exist  local  condi¬ 
tions  which  render  necessary  any  exceptions 
to  sub^clause  (c),  such  exceptions  should,  in 
the  new  rules  to  be  compiled,  be  plainly  set 


forth  in  a  rule  or  rules  subjoined  to  the 
article  specifying  the  above  regulations. 

Clause  8  should  be  eliminated. 

The  remaining  clauses  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Engineers  in  their  memorandum 
were  not  in  dispute. 

With  the  above  changes  the  Board  approves 
'the  proposed  amendments  and  recommends 
that  they  be  put  into  force,  if,  and  when, 
accepted  by  the  parties,  and  that  upon  such 
acceptance,  a  new  rule  book  should  be  com¬ 
piled  and  made  effective  governing  the  ser¬ 
vice,  mileage,  pay  and  working  conditions  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

And  the  Board  is  of  the  opinion  that  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  will  be  done  to  all  parties 
concerned  in  the  dispute,  acoording  to  the 
merits  thereof,  by  acceptance  by  the  parties 
of  the  above  findings  as  a  settlement  thereof, 
and  so  recommends. 

It  was  made  to  appear  to  the  Board  that  a 
new  rule  book  had  been  compiled  between 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
in  the  interests  of  uniformity  it  seems  to  the 
Board  to  be  advisable  that  an  effort  should  be 
made  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  to  make  the  new  rules,  as  between  those 
organizations,  conform  as  nearly  as  may  be  to 
the  rules  that  have  been  adopted  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

(Sgd.)  W.  E.  Raney, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  A.  C.  Boyce. 

(Sgd.)  J.  L.  Counsell. 

Toronto,  22nd  July,  1929. 


LABOUR  DISPUTES  ACT  OF  ALBERTA 
Third  Annual  Report  Covering  Transactions  During  1928 


'  I  '  HE  third  annual  report  of  the  minister 
(the  Hon.  J.  E.  Brownlee,  premier) 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Labour 
Disputes  Act  of  Alberta,  forms  part  of  the 
annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labour 
of  the  Province  which  is  reviewed  on  another 
page  of  this  issue.  Reports  of  Boards 
appointed  under  the  Act  were  given  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  September,  1928,  and  in 
previous  issues.  The  provisions  of  the  Act 
were  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  May, 
1926,  page  447.  The  enactment  followed  the 
judgment  of  the  judicial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  declaring  invalid  tho^e  sections 
of  the  federal  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act,  1907,  which  deal  with  matters  prop¬ 


erly  coming  under  provincial  jurisdiction 
(Labour  Gazette,  February,  1925,  page  241.) 

Report  for  1928 

Applications  were  received  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  as  follows: — 

1.  From  the  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  Local  No.  583, 
of  Calgary,  in  respect  of  an  alleged  dispute 
between,  the  Local  Union  and  the  Master 
Painters’  Association  of  Calgary,  April  19 
1928; 

2.  From  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  Local  No.  1004,  of  Edmonton,  in 
respect  of  an  alleged  dispute  between  the 
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Local  Union  and  the  Edmonton  Automobile 
Dealers’  Association,  of  Edmonton,  May  4, 
1928; 

3.  From  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  Local  No.  1006,  of  Calgary,  in 
respect  of  an  alleged  dispute  between  the 
Local  Union  and  the  Calgary  Automobile 
Dealers’  Association,  of  Calgary,  May  4,  1928; 

4.  From  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  Local  No.  1057,  of  Lethbridge,  in 
respect  of  an  alleged  dispute  between  the 
Local  Union  and  the  Lethbridge  Automobile 
Dealers’  Association,  May  5,  1928; 

5.  From  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders  and  Helpers, 
Local  No.  392,  of  Calgary,  in  respect  of  an 
alleged  dispute  between  certain  of  its  members 
and  the  Riverside  Iron  Works,  of  Calgary, 
June  23,  1928. 

The  applications  were  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  Boards  were 
appointed  as  follows: 

1.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  chairman;  Manley  J. 
Edwards,  representing  employers,  and  T.  B. 
Riley,  representing  employees; 

2.  T.  S.  Magee,  chairman;  Stuart  Matheson, 
representing  employers,  and  A.  Farmilo,  rep¬ 
resenting  employees; 

3.  L.  W.  Brockington,  chairman;  H.  A. 

Howard,  representing  employers,  and  A. 
Davison,  representing  employees; 

4.  John  Dow,  chairman;  R.  C.  Farris,  rep¬ 
resenting  employers,  and  W.  Alford,  represent¬ 
ing  employees; 

5.  L.  W.  Brockington,  chairman;  A.  H. 

Goodall,  representing  employers,  and  F.  J. 
White,  representing  employees. 

The  persons  appointed  were,  in  respect 
of  the  representatives  of  employers  and 
employees,  those  suggested  by  the  parties 
affected,  and  in  respect  of  chairman,  those 
suggested  by  the  representatives  of  employers 
and  employees  respectively. 

In  respect  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Papenhangers,  and  Master  Painters,  the  Board 
was  able  to  persuade  the  two  parties  to  agree 
upon  wages  and  working  conditions  and  an 
agreement  was  signed  between  the  two  parties, 
to  be  operative  until  March  31,  1930. 

In  respect  of  the  dispute  between  certain 
members  of  the  Boiler-makers,  Iron  Ship 
Builders  and  Helpers,  and  the  Riverside  Iron 
Works,  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the 
Board  an  agreement  was  signed  between  the 
company  and  the  employees  affected. 

In  respect  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Machinists’  Union  and  the  Calgary  Automo¬ 
bile  Dealers’  Association,  the  Board  submitted 
an  unanimous  report,  in  which  were  incor¬ 
porated  minimum  wage  rates  and  working 


conditions.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Board  were  accepted  by  both  parties,  but  no 
agreement  was  signed. 

In  respect  of  the  dispute  between  the 

Machinists’  Union  and  the  Lethbridge  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers’  Association,  the  Board  sub¬ 
mitted  an  unanimous  report,  recommending 
minimum  wage  rates  and  working  conditions. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Board  were 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Union,  but 
while  individual  employers  put  into  operation 
a  number  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Board,  no  general  acceptance  was  made. 

In  respect  of  the  dispute  between  the 

Machinists’  Union  and  the  Edmonton  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers’  Association,  the  Board  sub¬ 
mitted  an  unanimous  report  in  which  was  a 
recommendation  that  each  party  appoint  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  meet  jointly  with  a  view  to 
an  agreement  being  made  fixing  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  the  industry  in  the 
city.  The  recommendations  of  the  Board 
were  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Union, 
but  the  employers  stated  that  they  were  not 
prepared  to  meet  with  a  committee  of  the 
Union,  but  were  ready  to  discuss  any  griev¬ 
ance  with  members,  or  a  committee  of  their 
individual  staffs. 

A  copy  of  each  report  was  published  in  the 
Alberta  Gazette,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 


Inspection  of  Scaffolding  at  Toronto 

Reference  was  made  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
Miay,  1929,  page  506,  to  a  by-law  approved  by 
the  Montreal  City  Council,  providing  for  the 
inspection  of  scaffolding.  A  similar  by-law 
has  since  been  approved  at  Toronto.  Several 
months  ago,  representatives  of  the  Toronto 
Building  Trades  Council  appeared  before  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Control,  urging  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  inspector  of  derricks,  scaffolding 
and  hoisting  apparatus  in  order  to  secure 
greater  safety  to  workmen  in  certain  classes 
of  the  building  trades,  The  Board  conferred 
with  'the  city  architect,  who,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  the  deputation,  re-wrote  Chap¬ 
ter  4  of  the  existing  building  by-laiw,  insert¬ 
ing  therein  several  new  paragraphs  relating 
to  the  strength  and  erection  of  scaffolds  and 
protection  to  workmen.  These  paragraphs, 
which  have  been  approved  by  the  civic 
authorities  and  are  now  part  of  the  building 
code,  have  to  do  with  the  following  phases 
of  construction  in  addition  to  the  general 
problem  of  scaffolding:  covered  ways,  narrow 
passageways,  fences  or  barricades,  Btorage 
of  material,  strength  of  temporary  structures, 
protection  of  workmen,  ropes  and  cables,  well 
hole  protection,  flooring,  temporary  stairs, 
centering,  permissible  floor  loading,  etc. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  JULY,  1929 


'T'  HE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
existence  in  Canada  during  July  was 
nine,  as  compared  with  fifteen  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  The  time  loss  for  the  month 
also  was  leas  than  during  June.  Only  three 
disputes  began  during  July,  none  of  which  in¬ 
volved.  large  numbers  of  workers.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  July,  1928.  the  figures  for  July, 
19219,  show  that  less  than  half  as  many  strikes 
occurred,  and  that  these  involved  approxi¬ 
mately  only  one-eighth  of  the  time  loss  oc¬ 
curring  during  the  same  month  last  year. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

•July,  1929 . 

9 

127 

647 

3,333 

3,139 

6,625 

22,672 

*June,  1929 . 

15 

July,  192S . 

19 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  of 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
commencement. 

Six  disputes,  involving  284  work-people, 
were  carried  over  from  June,  and  three  dis¬ 
putes  commenced  during  July.  Of  these  nine 
disputes,  six  terminated  during  t(he  month, 
one  being  in  favour  of  the  workers,  two  in 
favour  of  the  employers,  two  resulting  in  com¬ 
promises  and  the  result  of  one  being  recorded 
as  indefinite.  At  the  end  of  July,  therefore, 
there  were  three  disputes  recorded  as  strikes 
or  lookouts,  as  follows:  plumbers,  Kingston, 
Out.,  shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and 
moulders  at  Lachine,  P.Q. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  disputes 
such  as  are  described  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to  which  in¬ 
formation  'has  been  received  indicating  that, 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  yet 
declared  terminated.  -  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  as  to  three  such  disputes,  namely;  elee- 
trotypers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  December  20,’  1926: 


fur  workers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  April  10,  1928;  and 
photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  January  .17. 
1929. 

A  minor  dispute  involving  fourteen  la¬ 
bourers  employed  in  the  operation  of  hand 
derricks  in  connection  with  a  contract  for  a 
building  at  Toronto  occurred  on  July  9,  the 
employees  demanding  an  increase  in  wages. 
The  rate  being  raised  from  50  cents  per  hour 
to  55  cents  work  was  resumed  within  one-half 
hour. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment. 

Glove  Factory  Workers,  Winnipeg,  Man. — 
In  connection  with  this  dispute,  commencing 
May  25,  1929,  the  employer  reported  that  by 
July  8  a  number  of  the  strikers  had  returned 
to  work  and  that  the  rest  had  been  replaced. 
It  was  reported  that  two  of  the  union  pickets 
were  arrested,  but  were  released  on  bail  pend^ 
ing  trial. 

Men’s  Clothing  Factory  Workers,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man. — A  settlement  of  this  dispute,  com¬ 
mencing  on  June  25,  1929,  was  effected  July  10, 
the  piece  work  system  proposed  by  the  em¬ 
ployer  being  accepted  by  the  workers,  with  an 
increase  in  piece  rates. 

Men’s  Clothing  Factory  Workers,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.Q. — Employees  ceased  work  on  June  27, 
1929,  to  .enforce  a  demand  for  an  increase  in 
wages  of  $2  per  week  for  the  cutters  and 
trimmers,  a  change  agreed  upon  between  the 
Montreal  clothing  manufacturers  and  the 
union,  to  become  effective  June  1,  1929.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  conference  between  the  employer 
and  the  union  representatives  lit  was  agreed  to 
refer  the  dispute  to  a  conference  between  the 
international  president  of  the  union  and  the 
head  of  the  firm,  and  work  was  resumed  about 
July  10. 

Moulders,  Lachine,  P.Q. — It  was  reported 
by  the  employer  that  during  July  a  number  of 
the  strikers  returned  to  work,  but  at  the  end 
of  the  month  the  union  reported  twenty-six 
still  on  strike. 

Coal  Miners,  Westville,  N.S.— .In  support 
of  a  driver  whose  working  place  was  changed 
and  who  ceased  work,  forty-five  miners  ceased 
work  also  on  July  10,  1929,  and  118  other 
miners  indirectly  affected  were  unable  to  work 
also.  A  committe  of  workers  took  up  the 
question  with  the  management  and  decided 
that  the  driver  was  in  the  wrong;  the  strikers 
returned  to  work  on  July  11. 
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Plumbers,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. — Employees 
ceased  work  on  Jnly  2,  1929,  to  secure  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  and  also  an  agreement  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  employment  of  union  members 
only.  Work  was  resumed  on  July  5,  an  agree¬ 
ment  having  been  signed  which  provided  for 
an  increase  in  wages  from  90  cents  per  hour 
to  SI,  with  SI. 10  for  foremen,  forty-four  hours 
per  week,  and  employment  of  union  members 
only. 


Ship  Builders  and  Helpers,  Montreal, 
P.Q. — Employees  ceased  work  on  July  4,  1929, 
demanding  an  increase  in  wages  for  ship 
builders  from  65  cents  per  hour,  nine  hours 
per  day,  fifty  hours  per  week,  to  75  cents  per 
hour  with  a  similar  increase  for  helpers.  Work 
was  resumed  on  July  9,  an  increase  of  5  cents 
per  hour  having  been  granted. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  JULY,  1929 


Number 

Time 

Industry,  occupation  and  locality 

of  em- 

loss  in 

Remarks 

ployees 

working 

involved 

days 

(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  occurring  prior  to  July,  1929 

Manufacturing — 

Boots  and  shoes — 

Shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto 
Ont . 


peg,  Man. 


Men’s  clothing  factory  work¬ 
ers,  Winnipeg,  Man . 


Men’s  clothing  factory  work¬ 
ers,  Montreal.  P.Q . 


Iron,  steel  and  products — 
Moulders,  Lachine,  P.Q. 


Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures — 
Plumbers,  Kingston,  Ont. 


10 

250 

o 

150 

65 

455 

125 

875 

33 

780 

9 

234 

Commenced  April  23,  1929,  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Unterminated. 

Commenced  May  25,  1929,  against  institution  of 
piece  work  system.  Terminated  July  8,  1929; 
replacement  and  partial  return  of  strikers. 

Commenced  June  25,  1929,  against  introduction  of 
piece  work  system.  Terminated  about  July  10, 
1929.  Compromise. 

Commenced  June  27,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages 
for  cutters.  Terminated  July  10,  1929.  Inde¬ 
finite. 

Commenced  May  2,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced  April  2,  1928,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  occurring  during  July,  1929. 


Mining— 

N on-ferrous  smelting  and  quarry- 

ing — 

Coal  miners,  Westville,  N.S. 

45 

45 

Commenced  July  10,  1929,  in  support  of  driver 
given  change  of  place.  Terminated  July  11, 
1929.  In  favour  of  employer. 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures — 

Plumbers,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

50 

150 

Commenced  July  2,  1929,  for  union  wages  and 
working  conditions.  Terminated  July  5,  1929, 
in  favour  of  workers. 

Shipbuilding — 

Ship  builders  and  helpers, 

50 

200 

Commenced  July  4,  1929,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  July  9,  1929.  Compromise. 

A  waiter  in  a  hotel  at  Toronto  sued  the 
proprietor  for  $38  as  wages  for  the  month, 
the  latter  having  deducted  from  his  wages 
the  amount  of  a  bill  which  the  waiter  had 
failed  to  collect  from  a  customer.  His 
Honour  Judge  Munson,  in  giving  judgment 
in  the  Divisional  Court,  ruled  that  waiters 


cannot  be  assessed  for  bills  on  which  they  are 
unable  to  obtain  payment  unless  a  stipula¬ 
tion  to  this  effect  is  set  out  in  the  contract 
signed  by  the  waiter.  The  court  gave  judg¬ 
ment  to  the  waiter  for  the  amount  claimed, 
and  dismissed  the  proprietor’s  counter  claim 
of  $50  for  the  uncollected  bill. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


'  I  ''HE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  down  to  date  that  given 
in  the  issue  for  February,  1929,  in  the  review 
of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  The  latter  review  included 
a  table  summarizing  the  principal  statistics  as 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the 
several  countries  for  which  such  figures  were 
available.  Many  countries  publish  these 
statistics  only  once  each  year,  the  figures 
being  issued  in  some  cases  after  an  interval 
of  as  much  as  two  years,  so  that  for  such 
countries  the  latest  figures  are  not  for  rela¬ 
tively  recent  dates.  Information  about  par¬ 
ticular  disputes  is  obtained  for  the  most  part 
from  newspaper  reports. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

During  June,  25  new  disputes  began  and  15 
were  still  in  progress  from  the  previous  month, 
making  a  total  of  40  disputes  in  progress,  in¬ 
volving  16,300  workpeople  and  resulting  in  a 
time  loss  of  188,000  working  days  for  the 
month.  Of  the  25  disputes  beginning  in  June, 

4  arose  out  of  proposed  reductions  in  wages, 

6  on  other  wages  questions,  8  on  questions 
respecting  the  employment  of  particular 
classes  or  persons,  3  on  questions  of  trade 
union  principle  and  4  on  other  questions. 
Settlements  were  reached  in  23  disputes,  of 
which  6  were  in  favour  of  workpeople,  9  in 
favour  of  employers  and  8  ended  in  com¬ 
promises. 

The  dispute  involving  1,900  woollen  mill 
workers  at  Sowerby  Bridge  and  Calder  Valley 
who  went  on  strike  on  May  17,  against  a 
proposed  reduction  in  wages,  was  settled  by 
July  6,  when  work  had  been  resumed  by  some 
at  the  old  rates  of  wages  and  by  others  at 
the  reduced  rate. 

Cotton  Mill  Workers,  Lancashire. — Alleging 
that  a  reduction  in  wages  was  necessary  owing 
to  the  continued  depression  in  the  cotton 
manufacturing  industry,  which  had  been  more 
marked  during  the  last  year,  the  Federation 
of  Master  Cotton  Slpinners’  Association  and 
the  Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufacturers’ 
Association  in  Lancashire  gave  notice  during 
July  that  a  reduction  in  wages  of  12-82  per 
cent  would  be  put  into  effect  on  July  29.  The 
three  unions  involved,  the  Operative  Spinners’ 
Amalgamation,  The  Amalgamated  Weavers’ 
Association  and  the  Card  Room  Amalgama¬ 
tion,  all  refused  to  accept  the  deduction. 
Through  the  mediation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  the  parties  sent  delegates  to  a  joint 
meeting  on  July  19,  but  no  progress  towards 


a  settlement  was  made.  Officers  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labour  continued  their  efforts  to 
avert  a  stoppage  of  work,  but  were  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  on  July  29,  work  ceased  at  all 
the  mills,  numbering  about  1,600,  belonging 
to  the  employers’  associations  and  about 
500,000  workers  were  out  of  employment;  a 
small  number  of  independent  mills  remained 
in  operation.  Up  to  August  13,  no  basis  of 
negotiations  had  been  reached,  but  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labour  was  continuining  its  attempt 
to  bring  about  a  settlement. 

British  India 

A  dispute  was  in  progress  during  July  in 
the  jute  industry  in  the  Calcutta  district, 
where  120,000  workers  were  out  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  protest  against  the  introduction  of 
the  60-hour  week. 

United  States 

Statistics  for  the  year  1928  have  recently 
been  published.  The  total  number  of  disputes 
beginning  in  the  year  was  629,  involving 
357,145  employees  with  an  average  of  568 
employees  per  dispute.  The  three  industries 
involving  the  largest  number  of  employees  in 
disputes  were:  coal  mining,  in  which  195,876 
workers  were  involved,  clothing,  with  65,6S6 
workers  and  the  building  trades,  with  19,965 
workers  involved.  Of  the  656  disputes  term¬ 
inating  in  the  year,  272  were  in  favour  of 
employers,  197  in  favour  of  employees,  160 
ended  in  compromise  and  27  were  indefinite 
or  result  not  reported. 

Up  to  July  27,  no  settlement  was  reported 
of  the  strike  of  several  thousand  shoe  workers 
in  Massachusetts,  which  was  mentioned  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  July. 

After  a  two  weeks’  strike  of  about  30,000 
ladies’  garment  workers  in  New  York  City,  a 
settlement  was  reached  on  July  13.  An  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  between  the  employers’ 
association  and  the  union  and  about  19.000 
workers  returned  to  work  on  July  16.  The 
union  withdrew  its  demand  for  increased 
wages,  but  it  was  agreed  to  establish  a  joint 
control  commission  to  secure  and  maintain 
standard  union  conditions  for  all  workers  in 
the  industry.  About  9,000  workers  from  in¬ 
dependent  shops,  who  had  not  signed  the  agree¬ 
ment,  were  still  on  strike  at  the  end  of  July. 

Eighteen  hundred  street  and  electric  railway 
employees  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  went 
on  strike  July  2,  for  shorter  hours,  higher 
wages  and  union  recognition.  The  strike, 
which  was  still  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  was  featured  by  a  number  of  riots 
and  disorders  when  an  attempt  was  made  to 
operate  cars  with  strikebreakers. 
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PROGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PEACE  IN  CANADA  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


T I '  HE  subject  of  “Peace  in  the  Industrial 
World”  with  particular  reference  to  the 
machinery  for  arbitration  and  conciliation  in 
Canada,  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Gerald  H.  Brown, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  of 
Canada,  in  a  bulletin  (No.  84)  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Council  for  Social  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Canada.  The 
writer  regards  the  Canadian  institutions  for 
industrial  peace  as  typically  British  in  their 
spirit,  and  he  shows  how  British  ideals  have 
spread  throughout  other  industrial  countries, 
particularly  since  the  foundation  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  “The  great  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  underlying  the  British 
Constitution”,  he  says,  “have  gradually  won 
their  way  into  the  political  institutions  of 
other  states  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Slowly  the 
whole  world  is  becoming  united  in  its  thought 
on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  being  recognized 
that  labour  cannot  be  regarded  merely  as  com¬ 
modity  or  article  of  commerce,  and  that  the 
well-being — physical,  moral  and  intellectual — 
of  wage  earners  is  of  supreme  importance.” 

•  The  characteristic  feature  of  British  law  and 
practice  in  regard  to  industrial  relations  is 
considered  by  Mr.  Brown  to  lie  in  the 
voluntary  principle,  which  is  followed  in  Great 
Britain,  Canada-  and  most  of  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
in  the  institutions  they  have  established  to 
govern  these  relations.  In  regard  for  example 
to  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  “under 
the  Industrial  Courts  Act  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,”  he  says,  “reference  to  arbitration 
can  only  take  place  by  consent  of  the  parties, 
nor  can  the  Minister  of  Labour  refer  a  matter 
to  arbitration  unless  existing  joint  machinery 
has  failed.  Even  then  there  is  no  statutory 
obligation  to  observe  the  awards.  It  is 
assumed,  that  is  to  say,  that  all  that  should 
be  done  is  to  provide  machinery  as  elastic  and 
adaptable  as  possible  to  facilitate  discussion 
between  the  parties,  reinforced  by  arrange¬ 
ments  for  their  reconciliation  by  impartial 
outsiders,  and  in  the  last  resort,  for  the  review 
of  the  question  in  dispute  by  a  semi-judicial 
tribunal.  It  is  assumed  that  there  will  be 
enough  good  sense  and  fair  dealing  in  the 
parties  concerned  to  take  advantage  of  this 
machinery,  and  enough  honour  in  them  to 
maintain  and  support  the  agreements  or  deci¬ 
sions  which  are  thus  adopted.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  through  the  apparatus  herein 
described  a  ventilation  of  grievances  has  been 
secured  at  an  early  stage  fuller  consultation, 
freer  expressions  of  points  of  view,  and  above 
all,  a  clearer  grasp  by  both  parties.  The  area 


of  disputes  has  been  reduced  and  many 
quarrels  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud. 
Doubtless  also  there  are  fewer  disputes  which 
arise  out  of  mere  misunderstanding.” 

The  arbitration  machinery  existing  in 
Canada  is  framed  in  accordance  with  this 
voluntary  principle.  Mr.  Brown  describes 
fully  the  various  Canadian  measures  which 
aim  at  the  maintenance  of  industrial  peace 
without  having  recourse  to  state  compulsion. 
This  machinery  includes  the  federal  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Labour  Act,  and  the  Canadian 
Railway  Boards  of  Adjustment.  Moreover,  he 
continues,  “in  the  principal  industries  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  widest  sense,  including 
wage  rates,  hours  of  labour,  and  terms  of 
employment  generally,  are  normally  adjusted 
and  settled  by  some  form  of  direct  discussion, 
negotiation  or  bargaining  between  the  parties 
concerned.  The  state  has  by  legislation  laid 
down  certain  limits  in  respect  of  working  con¬ 
ditions,  applying  to  such  matters  as  safety, 
method  of  payment,  conditions  of  work  and 
work  places,  compensation  in  case  of  accident, 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  classes  of  employees, 
hours  of  labour.  Broadly,  working  conditions 
are  settled  by  the  parties  concerned,  and  pub¬ 
lic  policy  in  Canada  has  tended  to  encourage 
collective  bargaining  by  means  of  discussion 
and  negotiation.  The  voluntary  principle  is 
deeply  rooted  in  British  practice,  and  although 
suspended  in  England  during  the  war,  was 
promptly  restored.  In  the  main  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  this  system  works  well 
and  that  the  state  has  been  wise  in  allowing 
the  parties  concerned  in  industry  to  work  out 
their  own  problems.” 

The  pamphlet  makes  note  of  the  strong 
impetus  given  to  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideals  throughout  the  world  by  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  in  the  Peace  Treaty  on  the  conclusion 
of  the  Great  War  of  the  principle  that  a 
permanent  peace  must  be  based  on  social 
justice,  and  by  the  subsequent  formation  of 
the  International  Labour  Organization.  An 
immense  amount  of  legislation  has  already 
been  passed  in  the  member  countries  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  successive  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conferences.  As  a  result  of 
this  movement,  “notwithstanding  all  the  dis¬ 
sension  which  has  existed  in  the  labour  ranks 
in  the  decade  which  has  now  almost  lapsed 
since  the  close  of  the  European  war,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  cause  of  indus¬ 
trial  peace  has  made,  and  is  making,  steady 
progress,  with  resultant  benefit  to  all  classes 
of  the  community.” 
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The  bulletin  contains  tables  which  show  the 
comparative  immunity  enjoyed  by  Canada 
from  industrial  losses  due  to  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs.  One  table  gives  figures  for  industrial 
disputes  in  Canada  for  each  year  from  1901 
to  1928,  showing  the  number  of  such  disputes, 
the  number  of  the  employers  involved,  and 


the  amount  of  time  loss  in  working  days. 
Another  table  gives  for  comparison  the  figures 
for  strikes  in  the  leading  countries  of  the 
world  during  the  past  three  years,  these 
records  showing  clearly  the  favourable  posi¬ 
tion  of  Canada  with  respect  to  industrial 
peace. 


COMBINES  INVESTIGATION  ACT 

Investigation  Into  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council  and  Canadian 

Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild 


AN  investigation  of  an  alleged  combine 
of  plumbing  and  heating  and  other 
contractors  and  dealers  in  Toronto,  Windsor, 
and  other  centres  in  Ontario  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  under  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act.  Among  the  reported  activities  of  the 
alleged  combine  are  the  boycotting,  by  its 
members,  of  wholesalers  and  manufacturers 
of  plumbing  supplies  who  fail  to  support  the 
organization  now  under  investigation;  similar 
blacklisting  of  plumbing  contractors  who 
refuse  to  join  the  alleged  combine;  the 
lessening  of  competition  in  the  industry;  and 
the  enhancement  of  prices  to  the  detriment  of 
the  public. 

Following  a  preliminary  inquiry  by  the 
Registrar,  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  K.C.,  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  in  Council  (P.C.  1311,  dated  July 
19,  1929)  a  Commissioner  under  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act  to  investigate  the  businesses 
of  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council  and  the 
Canadian  Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild,  the 
businesses  of  the  members  of  these  two 
organizations,  the  business  of  the  Dominion 
Chamber  of  Credits,  Limited,  and  the  business 
of  any  other  person  believed  to  be  a  party 
to  the  alleged  combine.  Mr.  F.  W.  Griffiths, 
K.C.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  was  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice  as  counsel  to  conduct 
the  investigation  before  the  Commissioner. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  Commissioner 
occurred  on  July  22,  when  he  visited  the 
offices  of  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council 
and  called  upon  Mr.  Louis  Singer,  Iv.C.,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  of  the  Canadian 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild  and  President  of 
the  Dominion  Chamber  of  Credits,  to  produce 
the  books  of  these  organizations.  Mr.  Singer, 
on  advice  of  his  counsel,  Mr.  W.  F.  O’Connor, 
refused  to  produce  any  of  the  records,  which 
he  admitted  were  in  his  possession,  refused  to 
answer  questions,  and  refused  to  be  sworn. 
Thereupon,  the  Commissioner,  exeroising  the 
powers  conferred  upon  him  by  section  22  of 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act,  committed 


Mr.  Singer  to  the  common  jail  of  the  County 
of  York  for  contempt  of  court,  to  be  detained 
until  such  time  as  he  purged  his  contempt. 
Subsection  1  of  section  22  of  the  Act  reads 
as  follows: 

“The  Registrar  and  every  commissioner  may 
order  that  any  person  resident  or  present  in 
Canada  be  examined  upon  oath  before,  or  make 
production  of  books,  papers,  records  or  articles 
to,  the  Registrar  or  commissioner  as  the  case 
may  be,  or  before  or  to  any  other  person  named 
for  the  purpose  by  the  order  of  the  Registrar 
or  commissioner,  and  may  make  such  orders  as 
seem  to  the  Registrar  or  commissioner  to  be 
proper  for  securing  the  attendance  of  such 
witness  and  his  examination,  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  by  him  of  books,  papers,  records  or  articles; 
and  the  use  of  the  evidence  so  obtained,  and  may 
otherwise  exercise,  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
orders  or  punishment  for  disobedience  thereof, 
all  powers  that  are  exercised  by  any  superior 
court  in  Canada  for  the  enforcement  of 
subpoenas  to  witnesses  or  punishment  of  dis¬ 
obedience  thereof.” 

Mr.  Singer  was  released  the  following  day 
by  order  of  Mr.  Justice  McEvoy  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario,  on  bail  of  $100,000. 
On  July  24,  by  an  order  of  Mr.  Justice  Jeffrey, 
the  books  and  papers  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions  under  investigation  were  sequestered  and 
transferred  to  Osgoode  Hall.  An  application 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  argued  before 
Mr.  Justice  Jeffrey  on  July  25,  30  and  31.  In 
his  judgment,  delivered  on  August  1,  Mr. 
Justice  Jeffrey  declared  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner’s  entry  into  the  premises  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  “was  perfectly  justified;  it  was  not 
inegular,  and  it  caught  nobody  by  surprise, 
and  it  was  in  my  humble  opinion  the  only 
way  an  entry  of  that  kind  should  be  made.” 
He  found  further  that  Mr.  Singer  had  com¬ 
mitted  a  wilful  contempt,  studied  and  delib¬ 
erate^  and  that  the  Commissioner  had 
jurisdiction  and  had  properly  exercised  it. 
Accordingly  he  refused  the  application  and 
remanded  Mr.  Singer  in  custody.  Application 
was  made  on  the  same  day  to  Mr.  Justice 
Orde,  who  refused  to  grant  bail.  Application 
to  Mr.  Justice  Newcombe  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  was  also  refused,  on  August 
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8,  on  the  ground  that  the  Supreme  Court  Act 
did  not  contemplate  the  Supreme  Court  exer¬ 
cising  jurisdiction  in  a  case  of  the  kind. 

Hearings  before  the  Commissioner,  it  was 
announced,  would  be  opened  in  Windsor  on 
Monday,  August  12. 

Of  the  three  organizations  named  in  the 
Order  in  Council,  the  first  to  be  formed  was 
the  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild, 
which  was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1927, 
and  which  originally  included  in  its  member¬ 
ship  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  as  well  as 
plumbing  and  heating  contractors.  Later  its 
membership  was  limited  to  plumbing  con¬ 
tractors,  while  manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
were  represented  in  the  Dominion  Chamber  of 
Credits,  an  allied  organization,  formed  in  the 
fall  of  1927.  It  would  appear  that  the  failure 
of  these  organizations  to  be  as  effective  as 
their  members  had  hoped  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council  on 
April  30.  1928,  and  its  subsequent  registration 
as  a  trade  union,  on  June  S,  1928,  under  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  (RJSjC.  1927,  c.  202),  an 
act  passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in 
1872.  The  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council 
aimed  to  extend  its  membership  beyond  the 
plumbing  and  heating  industry  to  all  branches 
of  the  building  trades  in  Canada.  Through 
registration  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  its 
sponsors  sought  to  place  the  members  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  and  to  secure  for  a  body  of  employ¬ 
ing  contractors  acting  otherwise  than  in  their 
capacity  of  employers,  the  immunity  from 
criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade  which  section  29  of  the  Trade  Unions 
Act  extends  to  registered  trade  unions.  Sec¬ 
tion  29  is  as  follows: 

“The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
render  any  member  of  suoh  trade  union  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  so  as  to  render  void  or  voidable  any 
agreement  or  trust.” 

Since  the  formation  of  the  A.  B.  C.  four 
local  sections  of  plumbing  and  heating  con¬ 
tractors  have  been  established  under  it,  at 
Toronto,  London,  Windsor,  and  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William.  Resolutions  have  been 
passed  by  certain  of  these  sections  agreeing 
to  refuse  to  purchase  from  wholesalers  who 
sell  to  contractors  outside  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  and 
agreements  have  been  made  with  certain  local 
unions  of  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  under  which  members  of  the  union 
agreed  to  work  only  for  members  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  In  Toronto  such  an  agreement  came  into 


effect  on  May  1,  1929,  and  a  strike  of  the 
employees  of  plumbing  and  heating  con¬ 
tractors 'who  were  not  members  of  the  A.  B. 
C.  took  place  on  May  1.*  The  strike  was 
terminated  on  May  23,  when  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  was  signed  between  the  plumbers’  union 
and  the  Toronto  Plumbing  and  Healing 
Contractors’  Union,  a  new  association  of 
employers,  acting  only  as  employers,  regis¬ 
tered  under  the  Trade  Union  Act  and  includ¬ 
ing  in  its  membership  the  mmebers  of  the. 
Toronto  section  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and  the 
Toronto  plumbing  contractors  who  had  not 
joined  the  A.  B.  C. 

Following  the  formation  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
and  the  other  organizations  related  to  it. 
information  concerning  their  operations  was 
sought  by  the  Registrar  of  the  Combines 
Investigation  Act.  Formal  inquiries  were  not 
commenced  until  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  delivered  its  judgment,  on  April  30, 
1929,  in  favour  of  the  constitutional  validity 
of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act.  Requests 
for  detailed  information  w'ere  then  addressed 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  but  the 
requested  information  was  not  furnished.  In¬ 
terviews  with  the  members  of  the  A.  B.  C.  and 
others  in  Toronto,  London  and  Windsor  were 
followed  by  advice  from  the  Commissioner  to 
A.  B.  C.  members  that  they  should  refuse  to 
give  information.  Later,  the  A.  B.  C.  applied 
for  an  interlocutory  injunction  restraining  the 
Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Registrar  from 
proceeding  with  the  investigation,  and  for  a 
declaration  that  neither  the  A.  B.  C.  nor  any 
of  its  members  was  subject  to  investigation 
under  the  Combines  Investigation  Act.  The 
motion  for  the  injunction  was  beard  in 
Weekly  Court  at  Osgoode  Hall  before  Mr. 
Justice  Raney  on  June  17.  The  injunction 
was  refused,  in  a  judgment  given,  delivered  on 
June  28.  The  text  of  this  judgment  appears 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 


The  New  York  City  Department  of  Health 
recently  decided  that  certain  occupational 
diseases  and  industrial  poisonings  should,  be 
considered  reportable  diseases.  Physicians 
and  hospitals  are  consequently  required  to 
notify  the  city  authorities  of  any  oases  of 
the  following  occupational  diseases;  caisson 
disease  (compressed  air  illness),  poisoning  by 
arsenic  bisulphide  of  carbon,  brass,  carbon 
monoxide,  dinitrobenzene,  lead,  mercury, 
methyl  alcohol  (wood  alcohol  or  wood  naph¬ 
tha),  natural  gas  and  phosphorus. 

*Labour  Gazette,  June  1929,  pp.  596,  598  and 
679. 
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“THE  NATION’S  BUSINESS”  AS  CARRIED  ON  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT 

OF  LABOUR  OF  CANADA 


Address  by  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour,  over  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  Radio  System,  on  July  25,  1929 * 


ANADA  was  one  of  the  first  countries 
in  the  world  to  establish  a  separate 
department  of  the  national  government 
devoted  to  labour  matters.  The  Canadian 
Department  of  Labour  was  founded  by  Act 
of  Parliament  in  1900  with  a  view  to  aiding 
in  the  prevention  and  settlement  of  industrial 
disputes  and  to  provide  for  the  publication  of 
a  monthly  periodical,  known,  as  the  Labour 
Gazette,  containing  information  concerning 
the  state  of  the  labour  market  and  kindred 
subjects,  together  with  statistics  of  wages, 
hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and 
lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and  employ¬ 
ment.  The  industrial  situation  in  Canada  is 
reviewed  each  month,  and  laws  and  judicial 
decisions  concerning  the  employment  relation 
are  summarized.  During  the  succeeding  years 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
have  been  gradually  increasing,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  following  statutes  are  admin¬ 
istered  : — The  Conciliation  and  Labour  Act, 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  the 
Employment  Offices  Co-ordination  Act,  the 
Technical  Education  Act,  the  Government 
Annuities  Act,  the  Combines  Investigation 
Act,  and  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  Department  administers  the  Fair 
Wages  Policy  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

I  now  purpose  giving  mv  hearers  a  picture 
of  what  is  being  accomplished  under  these 
statutes. 


Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  and 
Conciliation  Work 


One  of  the  most  important  parts1  played  by 
the  Labour  Department  is  in  harmonizing 
the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  in 
Canada,  and  the  Department  has  done  and  is 
doing  a  great  deal  to  study  and  to  solve  the 
complex  problems  associated  with  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  these  two  bodies,  and  to  miti¬ 
gate  and  allay  industrial  unrest.  The  chief 
agency .  for  carrying  out  the  adjustment  of 
industrial  disputes  is  the  Industrial]  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  by  which  employers  and 


This  address,  which  in  the  Minister’s 
unavoidable  absence  from  Ottawa  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Ward,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
was  one  of  a  series  of  addresses  on  “The 
Rations  Business'”  delivered  over  the  Canadian 
Rational. Railways  radio  system  by  members  of 
the  Dominion  Government.  Previous  addresses 
w  t  w.ere  given  by  the  Right  Hon. 

w  L-  Mackenzie  King.  Prime  Minister;  the 

HT;bC11w  68  Minister  of  the  Interior; 

and  the  Hon.  Peter  Vemot,  Postmaster  General. 


employees  in  certain  public  utility  industries 
are  required  to.  submit  their  differences  to  a 
Board  of  Caniciliatiion  and  Investigation 
before  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs. 

A  review  of  proceedings  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  from  its 
enactment  in  March,  1907,  shows  that  during 
the  twenty-two  years  applications  for  the 
establishment  of  Boards  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  numbered  706;  Boards  were 
granted  in  4S5  cases,  leaving  221  disputes 
which  were  either  settled  by  departmental 
intervention  or  were  oases  in  which  it  was 
felt  that  the  machinery  of  the  statute  could 
not  be  utilized.  In  only  38  cases  was  the 
cessation  oif  work  which  threatened  not 
averted  or  the  strike  which  had  been  already 
entered  upon  not  ended. 

Disputes  in  industries  other  than  those 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act  come  before  the 
Department  also  in  countless  ways,  and  the 
cause  of  industrial  peace  is  promoted  by  the 
mediation  and  friendly  offices  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  officials  who  are  stationed  at  various 
points  throughout  Canada.  In  many  cases 
where  settlements  have  been  secured  by  con¬ 
ciliation  through  the  assistance  of  these 
officers,  it  is  not  considered  desirable  to  give 
the  matters  publicity  and,  as  a  result,  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Labour  Department  in 
this  direction  has  often  been  known  only  to 
those  directly  concerned.  During  the  past 
year  the  conciliation  officers  have  been 
invited  to  meditate  in  some  forty  industrial 
controversies. 

Employment  Service 

Through  its  Employment  Service  Branch 
the  Department  of  Labour  co-operates  with 
the  provinces  to.  maintain  public  employment 
offices  to  give  free  service  to  the  residents  of 
the  country.  These  offices  are  located  in  the 
sixty-four  centres  of  chief  industrial,  import¬ 
ance,  and  while  their  maintenance  is  primarily 
a  provincial  responsibility,  the  Department  of 
Labour  pays  approximately  one-third  of  their 
upkeep.  Due  to  this  latter  fact  the  Federal 
Employment  Service  Branch  is  able  to  link 
up  the  public  employment  offices  of  the 
several  provinces  into  a  co-ordinated  and 
unified  Dominion-wide  system.  All  classes  of 
workers,  both  men  and  women,  are  at  liberty 
to  make  free  use  of  the  facilities  provided 
for  securing  jobs,  while  any  employer  who 
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desires  .to  secure  the  sendees  of  any  class  of 
worker  is  likewise  entirely  welcome  to  go  to 
the  public  employment  office.  As  indicating 
the  volume  of  work  carried  on  by  these  offices, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  during  t'he 
fiscal  year  which  ended  with  March  31st  last, 
jobs  were  found  for  472,977  applicants. 
Through  a  special  arrangement  with  the  rail¬ 
ways,  applicants  at  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  who  are  being  sent  .to  employment  at 
'a  distance  are  granted  a  reduced  transporta¬ 
tion  rate,  and  this  extra  assistance  was 
afforded  to  33.203  persons  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  Incidentally,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  .the  number  of  placements  in  employ¬ 
ment  made  by  the  Employment  Service  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  fiscal  year  was  the  largest  number 
made  in  any  fiscal  year  since  the  offices  were 
first  established  more  than  ten  years  ago. 

Remembering  the  substantial  part  that 
Canada  played  in  the  late  war,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  have  to-day,  eleven  years 
after  the  close  of  hostilities,  a  considerable 
number  of  those  who  served  in  our  armed 
forces  who  are  handicapped  in  securing  m 
forces  who  are  handicapped  in  securing 
employment  by  reason  of  disabilities  due  to 
war  service.  Through  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada  the  Department  of  Labour 
makes  special  provision  of  facilities  for  assist¬ 
ing  these  men  into  employment  suitable  to 
thedr  needs  and  aptitudes.  In  the  larger 
employment  offices  the  Department  of  Labour 
has  placed  special  officers  to  cope  with  this 
problem.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  there 
were  8,959  handicapped  ex-service  men  placed 
by  the  Department  of  Labour,  in  co-operation 
with  the  provincial  governments,  through 

1  these  public  employment  offices. 

Fair  Wages  Policy 

The  Fair  Wages  Policy  of  the  Government 
k,  of  Canada,  which  has  been  in  effect  since  1900, 
is  applicable  to  federal  public  works  involving 

2  expenditures  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year, 
and  aims  at  the  protection  of  the  legitimate 
interests  of  the  workpeople  employed  by 
securing  .for  them  wages,  rates  and  hours  equal 
to  those  which,  are  generally  observed  by 

|  other  employers  in  the  districts  in  which  the 
works  are  being  carried  on. 

The  Fair  Wages  Branch  of  the  Department 
>  of  Labour  is  charged  with  the  preparation  of 

i  schedules  of  current  wage  rates,  which  are 

inserted  in  Dominion  Government  contracts 
and  must  be  adhered  to  by  contractors  in,  the 
execution  of  such  works.  The  number  of  fair 
r,  wage  schedules  prepared  from  the  adaption  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Resolution  in  1900  up  to 
.  March  31,  1929,  was  4,786.  Fair  wage  oon- 
,  ditions  are  also  inserted  in  contracts  for  the 


ftianufacture  of  certain  classes  of  government 
supplies  and  in  contracts  for  all  railway  con¬ 
struction  to  which  the  Dominion  Government 
has  granted  financial  aid,  either  by  way  of 
subsidy  or  guarantee. 

The  Department  of  Labour  is  frequently 
consulted  by  other  departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  regarding  the  wages  rates  to  be 
Observed  in  connection  with  works  undertaken 
on  the  day  labour  plan. 

More  recently  still  the  Government  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  including  fair  wages 
conditions  in  licenses  for  the  cutting  of  pulp- 
wood  on  Dominion  lands  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  operation  of  water-ip  owers  in 
Western  Canada. 

The  example  set  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  policy  for  the  legitimate  protec¬ 
tion  of  workers  engaged  in  the  execution  of 
Federal  contracts,  has  been  copied  in  the 
several  provinces  and  has  been  widely  adopted 
by  municipal  and  other  public  bodies  through¬ 
out  Canada.  Tire  experience  gained  in  its 
operation  shows  that  the  policy  has  been  of 
the  utmost  value  to  labour  in  establishing 
standard  conditions  both  of  wages  and  of 
working  hours  in  the  different  branches  of 
employment. 

The  Combines  Investigation  Act 

The  Combines  Investigation  Act  declares  in 
a  general  way  against  combines  “which  have 
operated  or  are  likely  to  operate  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  or  against  the  interest  of  the  public, 
whether  consumers,  producers  or  others.” 
While  it  provides  means  of  protecting  the 
public  against  combinations  which  may  use 
their  power  to  fix  or  enhance  prices  or  to  stifle 
competition,  it  does  not  interfere  with  changes 
and  developments  in  the  organization  of 
modern  business  which  are  in  the  interest  of 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

The  Act  enables  the  public  to  co-operate 
in  safeguarding  its  own  interests,  by  providing 
that  any  six  adult  citizens  may  have  an 
investigation  started,  and  carried  on  at  gov¬ 
ernment  expense,  if  they  have  reason  to 
believe  that  a  combine  against  the  public 
interest  exists  or  is  'being  formed.  Once  such 
an  application  is  made,  it  is  the  duty  of  the- 
Registrar  under  the  Act  to  make  preliminary 
inquiries.  Frequently  in  these  preliminary 
inquiries,  complaints  are  found  to  be  without 
sufficient  grounds,  in  which  case  they  get  no 
farther  and  receive  no  publicity-  'In  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  tendencies  in  wrong  directions 
have  been  checked  by  means  of  these 
preliminary  inquiries,  which  are  conducted  for 
the  most' part  without  publicity,  without  liti¬ 
gation  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense.  If, 
however,  the  complaint  turns  out  to  be  well 
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founded,  a  special  commissioner,  witih  wide 
powers  in  the  way  of  examining  records  and 
compelling  attendance  of  witnesses,  miaiy  be 
appointed  to  make  a  more  exhaustive  investi¬ 
gation  and  bring  in  a  finding  which  is  made 
public.  The  publicity  which  is  given  to  these 
reports  provides  a  valuable  corrective  influ¬ 
ence.  Prosecution  may  or  may  not  follow; 
but  if  it  does,  anyone  who  is  found  by  the 
courts  to  be  a  party  to  a  combine  or  who 
knowingly  assists  in  its  formation  or  operation 
“is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence  and  liable  to 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars 
or  to  two  years  imprisonment,  or  if  a  corpora¬ 
tion  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.” 

It  i-s  obvious  from  this  that  the  usefulness 
of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act  is  not  to 
be  measured  ‘by  the  number  of  prosecutions 
conducted  under  it,  nor  even  by  the  frequency 
with  which  its  activities  get  into  the  news¬ 
paper  headlines.  Both  methods,  of  penalty 
and  publicity,  have  been  employed.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  usefulness  of  the  Act  is 
preventive  rather  than  punitive.  Ptuiblioity 
and  penalty  are  used  when  necessary,  but  the 
mere  existence  of  the  statute,  the  ease  with 
which  its  investigative  machinery  can  be  set 
in  motion  in  a  particular  case,  and  the  con¬ 
stant  activity  of  that  machinery,  provide  a 
public  safeguard  which  of  necessity  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated. 

Canadian  Government  Annuities 

The  Government  Annuities  Act,  under  which 
is  operated  the  Canadian  Government  Annui¬ 
ties  System,  was  passed  during  the  year  190S. 
The  system  is  designed  to  encourage  and  aid 
the  people  of  Canada  to  make  provision  for 
old  age. 

A  Government  Annuity,  which  is  a  fixed 
yearly  income  paid  by  the  Government  of 
Canada,  may  be  purchased  by  persons  resident 
or  domiciled  in  Canada  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  85.  The  minimum  amount  of  annuity 
purchasable  is  $10  a  year,  and  the  maximum 
amount  $5,000  a  year.  The  system  is,  there¬ 
fore  of  interest  to  both  young  and  old,  the 
working  man  who  has  onR  his  earnings  to 
keep  him  and  make  provision  for  old  age,  as 
well  as  persons  who  have  accumulated  savings 
and  who  desire  to  retire,  and  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  a  safe  form  of  investment  which 
will  yield  them  a  good  return  and  a  steady 
income  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  cost  of  an  annuity  varies  with  the  age 
of  the  applicant,  the  plan  of  annuity  for  which 
application  is  made,  the  amount  of  annuity 
desired,  and  the  age  at  which  tijie  annuity 
is  to  begin. 

The  government  provides  the  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration,  and  there  is  no  charge  made  against 
the  annuitant  for  profits. 


Rapid  strides  are  being  made  in  furthering 
the  sale  of  these  annuities.  During  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1928,  more  than  four 
and  one-quarter  million  dollars  was  received 
towards  the  purchase  of  annuities,  and  1,328 
new  contracts  were  issued.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Annuities  Branch  in  September,  1928, 
annuity  contracts  total  10,264,  and  purchase 
money  received  amount  to  approximately 
twenty-two  million  dollars. 

A  free  booklet  descriptive  of  the  Canadian 
Government  Annuities  System  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Annuities,  Department  of  Labour,  at  Ottawa, 
or  upon  application  at  your  nearest  Post 
Office. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  passed  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  its  Session  in 
1927.  This  Act  provides  for  the  payment  of 
a  pension  to  all  British  subjects  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  have  been 
resident  in  Canada  for  the  past  twenty  years 
and  in  the  province  in  which  application  is 
mlade  for  the  past  five  years.  Pensions  are 
payable  to  persons  whose  income  does  not 
exceed  $365  per  year.  The  maximum  pension 
is  $240  yearly  and  is  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  the  pensioner’s  income  exceeding  $125;  in 
other  words,  the  amount  paid  for  pension,  if 
■the  pensioner  has  an  income  of  $125  or  more, 
will  add  to  his  income  so  that  it  will  amount 
to  $1  a  day. 

The  scheme  provided  by  the  Act  is  a  co¬ 
operative  one  between  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  such  provinces  as  adopt  the 
scheme  by  provincial  legislation.  Up  to  the 
present  time  all  the  provinces  west  of  Quebec 
have  adopted  the  Dominion  Old  Age  Pensions 
scheme.  Administration  and  payment  of  pen¬ 
sions  is  vested  in  the  provincial  authority  and 
the  Dominion  Government  repays  to  the 
prommee  one-half  the  amount  paid  for  pen¬ 
sions. 

British  Columbia  has  been  paying  pensions 
since  the  1st  day  of  September,  1027,  and  on 
the  31st  March  last  there  were  in  British 
Columbia  3.S67  pensioners.  The  administra¬ 
tion  and  payment  of  old  age  pensions  in  this 
Province  is  vested  in  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  of  British  Columbia. 

The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  commenced 
to  pay  old  age  pensions  as  from  the  1st  day 
of  May,  1928,  and  on  March  31st  last  the 
number  of  pensioners  in  Saskatchewan  was 
2,768.  The  Bureau  of  Child  Welfare  at 
Regina  is  the  body  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  pensions  in  that  Province. 

The  Province  of  Manitoba  commenced  to 
pay  pensions  from  the  1st  day  of  September, 
1928,  and  on  the  31st  March  last  the  number 
of  pensioners  in  Manitoba  was  3,963.  The 
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administration  of  old  age  pensions  in  Mani¬ 
toba  is  vested  in  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board  of  (that  Province. 

On  the  31st  March  last  there  were  10,588 
persons  receiving  pensions  in  the  three 
provinces  mentioned,  namely,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba. 

Recently  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and 
Alberta  have  adopted  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
scheme.  Pensions  will  be  payable  in  Alberta 
from  the  beginning  of  next  month,  and  the 
administration  is  vested  in  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  of  that  Province,  In 
Ontario  pensions  will  be  payable  from  the  1st 
day  of  November  next. 

The  Governments  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  making  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  prospective  number  of  pen¬ 
sioners  in  these  Provinces  with  the  view  of 
estimating  the  coat,  and  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Quebec  Legislature  the  Government 
announced  that  the  matter  was  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

International  Labour  Organization 

The  Department  of  Labour  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference  established  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
Minister  of  Labour  is  a  member  of  the 
Governing  Body  of  the  Conference  and  the 
Dominion  Government  has  'been  represented 
at  all  buit  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body.  The  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence  meets  annually  and  is  attended  by  rep¬ 


resentatives  of  the  Dominion  Government  and 
of  the  employers’  and  workers’  organizations. 
The  Conference  has  discussed  a  large  number 
of  subjects  on  many  of  which  draft  conven¬ 
tions  have  been  agreed  upon  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  adopted.  Canada’s  membership  of  the 
Conference  has  necessitated  the  compilation  of 
information  on  many  matters  connected  with 
labour  in  Canada.  In  addition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  acts  as  a  central  agency  for 
the  collection  from  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  and  distribution  to  them  of  information 
in  -connection  with  the  International  Labour 
Office. 

Conclusion 

In  addition  to  the  features  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Labour  outlined  above, 
comprehensive  reports  are  compiled  and  pub¬ 
lished  annually  on  Labour  Organization, 
Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions,  and  Co-operative  Associations; 
also  a  report  containing  the  text  of  the  labour 
laws  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  of  the 
Provincial  Legislatures,  as  well  as  annual 
bulletin^  on  wages  and  hours  of  labour,  prices 
and  cost  of  living,  and  strikes  and  lockouts. 
AM  of  these  reports  are  much  in  demand  and 
are  given  a  wide  distribution. 

I  shall  now  conclude  by  thanking  my  hearers 
for  the  kind  attention  they  have  given  to  my 
remarks,  which  I  .trust  have  been  of  interest 
and  have  given  an  insight  into  the  phases  of 
the  nation’s  business  as  carried  on  by  the 
Department  of  Labour. 


International  Industrial 

A  conference  of  the  International  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  Association  (I.R.I.)  was  held 
at  Schloss  Elman,  in  Upper  Bavaria,  Ger¬ 
many,  from  June  26  to  July  3,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  63  representatives  from  15  different 
countries.  The  subject  of  discussion  was  the 
methods  of  promoting  satisfactory  human  re¬ 
lations  in  industry  which  is  rationalized  or 
scientifically  managed.  Every  section  of  in¬ 
dustrial  thought  and  experience  was  repre¬ 
sented — production  managers,  research  work¬ 
ers,  employers  and  employees.  These,  were 
brought  together  by  their  keen  interest  in  the 
world-wide  need  for  raising  the  standard  of 
life  by  increased  production  and  wider  distri¬ 
bution  of  goods  and  services. 

Rationalization  under  various  forms  and 
names  held  the  central  place  in  the  discussion. 
The  fear  of  unemployment  as  a  consequence 
of  rationalization  was  evident  on  the  em¬ 
ployees’  side.  Scientific  management,  how¬ 
ever,  was  described  as  that  management 
which  best  co-ordinates  all  activities  in  the 


Relations  Association 

workshops  and  in  an  industry  to  the  end  of 
producing  goods  and  services  with  the  least 
waste  of  human  effort  and  material  resources; 
and  the  evils  resulting  from  various  systems 
of  intensifying  labour  and  increasing  speed 
were  shown  to  be  due  to  misapplied  or  un¬ 
scientific  methods  of  management.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  economic  crisis  in  which 
all  industrial  countries  are  more  or  less  in¬ 
volved  can  only  be  met  by  a  fuller  applica¬ 
tion  of  science  to  industrial  problems.  The 
conclusion  reached  by  the  conference  was 
that  higher  standards  of  life,  protected  against 
the  unemployment  and  insecurity  at  present 
found  in  all  countries,  can  only  be  attained  by 
a  thorough-going  application  of  technical  skill 
combined  with  understanding  of  human  re¬ 
lations. 

The  association  has  its  headquarters  at  The 
Hague,  Holland.  Its  president  is  Mr.  C.  H.  Van 
der  Leeuw,  of  Amsterdam,  and  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  include  Dr.  George  H.  Miles,  of  London, 
Miss  Mary  Van  Kleek,  New  York,  etc. 
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LABOUR  LEGISLATION  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA,  NEW  BRUNSWICK  AND 

MANITOBA  IN  1929 

Nova  Scotia 


The  first  session  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  opened 
on  February  27  and  concluded  on  May  8, 
1929.  The  chief  legislation  affecting  labour 
that  was  enacted  consisted  of  amendments  to 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act. 

The  opening  speech  from  the  Throne  called 
attention  to  the  increased  responsibilities  de¬ 
volving  upon  the  House  of  Assembly  owing  to 
the  constitutional  change  involved  in  the 
abolition  of  the  Legislative  Council  last  year. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  stabilization  of 
metal  mining  in  the  province,  partly  due  to 
the  establishment  of  a  “national  fuel-steel 
policy,”  and  to  the  opening  of  at  least  one 
base  metal  mine  in  the  province.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Department  of  Education 
was  giving  particular  attention  to  rural 
schools.  The  Speech  referred  with  regret  to 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Dominion  Government 
grant  to  the  provinces  for  technical  education. 
A  further  feature  of  the  session  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  a  preliminary  report  on  the  pro¬ 
posed  adoption  by  the  province  of  the  federal 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (the  interim  report  of 
the  provincial  commission  of  inquiry  on  this 
subject  was  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
May,  1929,  page  501). 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

The  basis  used  in  computing  the  amount  of 
compensation  was  changed  so  as  to  increase 
payments  in  respect  to  accidents  which  occur 
after  January  1,  1930,  in  industry  generally 
and  after  May  1,  1930,  in  the  industry  of 
lumbering  (including  saw  mills),  the  limit  of 
compensation  allowable  in  cases  of  death,  of 
permanent  total  disability,  and  of  permanent 
partial  disability  being  raised  from  55  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  average  earnings  of  deceased 
or  injured  workman.  In  a  death  case  this 
amount  is  exclusive  of  burial  expenses.  The 
amount  allowed  for  the  burial  expenses  of  a 
deceased  workman  was  increased  from  $75  to 
$100. 

The  definition  of  “employer”  as  used  in 
the  Act  was  modified  in  respect  of  Crown  in¬ 
dustries,  the  inclusion  of  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  industries  being  made  permissive  in¬ 
stead  of  obligatory.  The  official  designation 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  was 
changed  by  the  addition  of  the  words  “  of 
Nova  Scotia.”  k 

The  scope  of  the  Act  was  enlarged  so  as  to 
make  personal  injury  by  lightning  compen¬ 


sable,  and  to  provide  that  such  injury  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  course  of  employment  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  arisen  out  of  employment. 

The  section  relating  to  the  reciprocal  pro¬ 
vision  of  compensation  for  a  workman  resid¬ 
ing  in  another  province  was  recast,  and  the 
subsection  added  in  1927  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  compensation  to  a  widow  resid¬ 
ing  outside  Nova  Scotia  was  amended  so  as 
to  include  dependants  also,  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“Where  the  dependents  are  a  widow  or  an 
invalid  widower  and  one  or  more  children,  the 
board  may  upon  application  grant  leave  to  such 
dependents  or  any  of  them  to  reside  out  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  may  order  that  payments  of 
compensation  under  this  chapter  may  be  made 
to  any  of  such  dependents  while  residing  out 
of  Nova  Scotia  without  reducing  the  amount  of 
such  compensation  below  what  it  would  have 
been  if  such  dependent  or  dependents  remained 
within  the.  Province  of  Nova  Scotia.” 

The  limit  of  one  year  within  which  a  claim 
for  compensation  must  be  lodged  with  the 
Board  was  made  applicable  also  to  a  claim  for 
medical  aid.  In  connection  with  the  medical 
aid  services,  provision  was  made  for  the  supply 
of  artificial  limbs  and  other  apparatus  to  work¬ 
men  who  have  sustained  loss  of  natural  limbs, 
these  to  be  kept  in  repair  for  a  year;  and  also 
for  the  supply  of  spectacles  made  necessary 
thiough  an  accident.  The  provision  regarding 
the  supply  of  artificial  limbs  that  was  added 
to  the.  Act  in  1927  is  now  repealed  (the  latter 
provision  had  authorized  the  Board  to  supply 
artificial  limbs  where  an  injured  workman’s 
disability  would  be  lessened  by  such  action). 
Where  a  workman  or  dependant  dies  before' 
compensation  is  paid,  the  amount  due  for 
compensation  is  made  payable  to  the  person 
who  cared  or  provided  for  the  deceased  before 
death  (previously  this  provision  applied  only 
to  a  dependant  dying  under  such  circum¬ 
stances)  . 

In  the  section  defining  the  employer’s  duty 
after  an  accident  has  occurred,  that  is,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  furnishing  of  reports,  etc.,  it  was 
provided  that  these  duties  are  to  be  performed 
m  connection  with  all  accidents  entitling  in¬ 
jured  workmen  to  medical  aid  for  thirty  days. 

To  the  section  which  provides  penalties  for 
employers  who  fail  to  report  the  amount  of 
their  pay-roll,  a  subsection  was  added  provid¬ 
ing  that  in  the  event  that  the  employer  has 
tailed  to  furnish  such  a  report,  or  represents 
the  amount  at  too  low  a  figure,  the  Board 
may  itself  make  an  estimate  of  the  pay-roll 
which  estimate  will  be  final  and  conclusive. 
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The  cost  of  recording  a  certified  copy  of  an 
assessment  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  assessment  itself,  was  declared  to 
be  a  first  lien  upon  the  property  on  which  an 
employer  is  assessed. 

The  existing  provision  which  relieved  the 
Board  of  responsibility  for  medical  aid  where 
such  is  already  supplied  by  an  employer,  was 
modified  so  as  to  permit  the  Board  to  supply 
treatment  by  an  eye,  ear,  nose  or  throat 
specialist  where  a  physician  considers  such 
treatment  necessary. 

Mechanics’  Liens 

The  Mechanics’  Lien  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  that  where  the  Act  refers  to  “  land  ” 
in  connection  with  mechanics’  liens,  the  word 
is  to  be  understood  as  including  all  the  forms 
of  property  upon  which  a  lien  may  arise. 

Teachers’  Pensions 

The  Nova  Scotia  Teachers’  Pension  Act, 
enacted  last  year,  was  amended  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  provision  bringing  teachers  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  at  Halifax 
within  its  scope.  It  was  also  provided  that 
recognition  would  be  made,  for  pension  pur¬ 
poses,  of  time  spent  by  a  licensed  teacher  of 
the  Province  teaching  elsewhere  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  in  a  public  school,  or  as  an 
instructor  in  a  recognized  university.  Such 
teachers,  however,  will  be  required  to  pay  con¬ 
tributions  covering  the  period  of  their  absence 
from  Nova  Scotia.  The  Nova  Scotia  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  Act  of  1928  provided  for  payment 


of  a  pension  to  a  teacher  who  has  served  (a) 
for  not  less  than  35  years;  ( b )  for  not  less 
than  30  years,  and  has  attained  the  age  of 
sixty  years;  (c)  for  not  less  than  15  years, 
and  has  become  mentally  or  physically  in¬ 
capacitated  as  a  teacher.  Such  periods  of  ser¬ 
vice  are  not  contingent  upon  the  consecutive¬ 
ness  of  teaching  periods.  The  annual  pension 
derived  from  the  pension  fund  is  equivalent 
to  a  sum  three  times  the  annual  amount  of 
the  Provincial  Aid  (the  sum  which  a  teacher 
is  entitled  to  receive  annually  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  treasury  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act).  The  amount  of  the  annual 
pension  must  be  at  least  $365.  One  half  the 
amount  of  a  pension  continues  to  be  paid  to 
the  widow  of  a  pensioner  during  her  lifetime 
or  until  re-marriage. 

Teachers’  Qualifications 

The  Education  Act  was  amended  in  regard 
to  the  qualifications  required  of  teachers,  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  “time  spent  by  a  duly 
licensed  teacher  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  teacher 
in  any  other  part  of  the  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  or  as  an  instructor  in  a  recognized 
university  in  any  part  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth,  shall  be  regarded  as  time  spent  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Nova  Scotia,, 
provided  that  the  maximum  period  of  such 
teaching  service  outside  the  province,  so  re¬ 
garded,  shall  not  exceed  five  years.” 

An  Act  was  passed  to  incorporate  the  Nova 
Scotia  Farmers’  Association  and  County  (or 
District)  Farmers’  Associations. 


New  Brunswick 


The  fourth  session  of  the  Ninth  Legislature 
of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  opened  on 
February  21  and  terminated  on  March  27.  The 
opening  Speech  from  the  Throne  intimated 
that  a  commission  would  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions 
in  view  of  the  existing  uncertainty  as  to  the 
cost  of  such  a  scheme.  The  principal 
measure  affecting  employment  conditions  was 
one  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  system  for  members  of  the  Provincial 
Police  force. 

Provincial  Police  Pensions. — The  Provincial 
Police  Pension  Act  authorizes  the  provincial 
commissioner  of  police  to  deduct  3  per  cent 
from  the  pay  of  members  of  the  force  under 
50  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  enlistment 
and  5  per  cent  from  the  pay  of  those  over  that 
age,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  Pension 
Fund.  Members  of  the  existing  force  have 
the  option  of  coming  under  the  scheme.  The 
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payment  of  retirement  allowances  will  be  paid 
to  policemen  as  follows: — 

On  the  retirement  or  death  of  a  member 
after  a  service  of  more  than  seven  but  less 
than  twelve  years,  an  allowance  of  one  month’s 
pay  for  each  completed  year  of  service,  to 
be  computed  at  the  rate,  or  the  average 
rate  of  pay  of  such  member  in  the  year  of 
his  retirement.  After  a  service  of  twelve  but 
less  than  fifteen  years  the  allowance  is  one 
and  one-half  months’  pay  for  each  complete 
year  of  service;  and  for  service  over  fifteen, 
but  less  than  twenty  years,  it  is  one  and  two- 
third  months’  pay  for  each  year  of  service. 
After  service  of  twenty  but  less  than  twenty- 
five  years,  retiring  policemen  are  entitled  to 
an  annual  pension  for  life  equal  to  half  pay 
at  the  time  of  retirement;  and  after  service 
of  twenty-five  years  or  over  the  amount  of 
the  pension  is  three-fifths  of  the  annual  pay 
on  retirement.  If,  however,  a  pensioner  has 
not  served  three  years  in  the  rank  at  which 
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he  retires  he  will  be  paid  according  to  the 
average  annual  pay  he  received  during  the 
last  three  years. 

The  Act  also  makes  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  sickness  or  injury  allowance  on  a 
scale  rising  according  to  years  of  service 
from  $200  after  one  year's  service,  to  $300 
after  five  years.  For  six  years’  service  or  more 
the  allowance  will  be  up  to  two  months’  pay 
for  each  complete  year  of  service,  based]  on 
the  average  pay  of  the  last  three  years. 
Provision  is  made  also  for  granting  allowances 
in  special  cases.  No  sum  payable  as  a  pen¬ 
sion,  allowance,  or  benefit,  is  assignable  at 
law  or  otherwise  attachable  for  debt  or 
liability.  The  commissioner  of  police  may  use 
his  discretion  as  to  the  person  to  whom  the 
pension  or  allowance  will  be  paid  in  cases 
where  the  ex-member  of  the  force  is  judged 
incapable  of  properly  expending  it. 

Landlord  and  Tenant —The  provisions  of 
the  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act  were  limited  by 


the  definite  restriction  of  the  word  “  trader 
as  used  in  the  act  to  persons  whose  principal 
business  is  that  of  buying  and  selling  mer¬ 
chandise,  those  who  do  so  only  incidentally 
being  excluded  from  the  definition. 

Miscellaneous. — The  Act  passed  in  1925  to 
provide  for  the  purchase,  sale  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  school  books  was  amended  by 
the  removal  of  the  former  limit  of  the  free 
distribution  to  pupils  not  in  advance  of  Grade 
V  or  Ungraded  Standard  III  of  the  public 
schools,  and  by  leaving  the  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion  to  be  determined  by  the  Governor  in 
Council. 

Numerous  amendments  to  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Act  were  made,  including  some  minor 
changes  in  the  sections  relating  to  chauffeurs’ 
licenses. 

Among  the  private  and  local  acts  of  the 
session  was  an  Act  to  incorporate  the  Glouces¬ 
ter  County  Fishermen’s  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperation  among  the  numbers. 


Manitoba 


The  second  session  of  the  Eighteenth  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Manitoba  opened  on  February  11, 
continuing  until  May  17,  1929.  Several  mea¬ 
sures  of  interest  to  labour  were  enacted,  in¬ 
cluding  amendments  to  existing  acts. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Act 
being  transferred  by  order  in  council  to  any 
branch  or  department  of  the  government,  or 
to  a  board  or  body  of  persons  designated  by 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  admin¬ 
ister  Act.  Provisions  is  also  made  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  pension  cheques  to  such  person  as 
the  board  may  direct  in  case  the  pensioner 
dies  or  for  any  reason  is  unable,  or  refuses, 
to  endorse  his  cheque. 

The  legislature  adopted  the  report  of  a 
special  committee  recommending  the  passing 
of  an  Act  to  provide  for  a  living  wage  to  all 
blind  workers  working  in  institutions  receiving 
government  aid  in  Manitoba,  and  that  all 
work  carried  on  in  such  institutions  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Fair  Wage  Board. 
Special  provision  in  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
for  the  inclusion  of  blind  persons  was  also 
recommended,  the  committee  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  on  this  subject: — 

“Your  Committee  has  been  impressed  with 
the  work  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  an  attempt  to  make  blind 
persons  measurably  independent  and  self- 
supporting.  We  realize,  however,  that  there  is 
a  large  number  of  blind  persons,  who,  through 
age  or  other  infirmities,  cannot  be  employed 
in  the  regular  work  of  the  institute,  and  the 


existence  of  these  men  and  women  in  our  midst 
constitutes  a  very  serious  problem,  and  one 
which  we  consider  will  become  more  acute 
unless  a  pension  is  provided  for  such  persons. 
We  would  recommend  that  the  Government 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  impress  upon 
the  Dominion  authorities  the  necessity  for  mak¬ 
ing  provisions  for  such  pensions.” 

Employment  Agencies 

The  Employment  Bureau  Act  was  amended 
in  the  section  relating  to  the  prohibition  of 
private  employment  agencies,  its  provisions 
being  extended  to  any  persons  who  carry  on 
an  employment  bureau  as  a  partial  vocation. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

The  following  resolution  on  this  subject  "was 
adopted.  (The  names  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
Government  .are  given  on  page  846). 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of 
both  the  employers  and  the  employed  in  the 
Province,  that  there  be  appointed  by  the  House 
a  special  committee  of  fifteen  members,  of 
which  five  shall  represent  employers,  five  rep¬ 
resent  employees  and  five  represent  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  with  instructions  and  authority  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  question  of 
compensation  to  the  families  of  persons  killed 
while  employed  in  any  industry  and  to  the 
persons  injured  in  such  employment  in  this 
Province,  and  upon  the  present  legislation 
regarding  the  same  being  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  .and  the  application  and  administra¬ 
tion  thereof  and  all  matters  incidental  thereto, 
and  to  report  to  this  House  at  the  next  Session 
thereof,  with  power  to  sit  and  act  in  the  recess, 
and  to  summon  witnesses,  administer  oaths  or 
take  affirmations,  and  to  require  the  produc¬ 
tion  before  the  Committee,  of  books,  papers 
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and  records,  and  generally  to  proceed  to  the 
above  end  as  to  the  said  Committee  shall  seem 
proper. 

2.  Your  Committee  further  recommends  that 
pending  the  report  of  such  Committee,  Bills  71 
and  72  be  not  proceeded  with,  except  as  to 
Section  1  of  Bill  72. 

Section  1  of  Bill  72,  mentioned  in  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution,  was  subsequently  passed.  It 
provides  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor  may 
appoint  an  acting  director  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  absence  of  a  director  for  any  cause. 
(The  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of 
Manitoba  is  composed  of  a  commissioner  and 
two  directors  appointed  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council). 

Bill  No.  71,  introduced  by  Mr.  John  Queen, 
one  of  the  Winnipeg  representatives  in  the 
legislature,  proposed,  among  other  changes,  to 
increase  the  amount  of  compensation  payable 
to  injured  workmen  from  a  sum  equal  to  66j 
to  75  per  cent  of  average  yearly  wages,  and 
that  in  calculating  the'  average  earnings, 
account  should  be  taken  only  of  actual  work¬ 
ing  periods,  unemployed  time  not  being 
reckoned. 

Mines  Act 

The  Mines  Act  was  amended  to  provide 
that  general  rules  made  thereunder  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  shall  be 
observed  in  every  mine  except  so  far  as  the 
chief  inspector  of  mines  may  consider  any 
rule  to  be  inapplicable. 

Child  Welfare 

The  Child  Welfare  Act  was  amended  by 
widening  the  definition  of  “neglected  child” 
to  include  any  child  whose  parents  have  not 
been  legally  married  to  each  other  and  whose 
mother  refuses  to  maintain  such  child.  Muni¬ 
cipalities  to  which  the  neglected  child  is 
alleged  to  belong  are  required  to  be  notified 
of  the  investigation  before  the  juvenile  court 
or  police  magistrate.  No  child  under  the  age 
of  twelve  years  can  now  be  sent  to  an  indus¬ 
trial  school. 

The  owners  of  places  of  amusement  must 
take  out  permits  to  employ  juvenile  per¬ 
formers,  the  fee  in  each  case  being  fixed  at 
$20  per  annum. 

Public  Health 

The  Public  Health  Act  was  amended  so  as 
to  permit  the  minister  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  organization  of  health  districts  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  number  of  municipalities  having 
an  aggregate  population  of  at  least  10.000  per¬ 
sons.  The  scheme  includes  the  appointment 
of  district  boards  of  health,  with  medical, 
clerical  and'  sanitary  staffs,  who  will  devote 
their  whole  time  to  promoting  health  and 
sanitation  in  the  district.  One  half  the 


expense  will  be  paid  by  the  municipality  and 
the  other  'half  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  a  further  amendment  to  the  Act  the 
Board  of  Health  is  empowered  to  order  the 
vaccination  against  small-pox  and  inoculation 
against  typhoid  of  all  employees  in  lumbering, 
wood-cutting,  timber,  mining  or  construction 
camps  and  any  person  refusing  to  comply 
with  such  an  order  shall  be  discharged  from 
his  employment.  The  section  does  not  apply 
to  members  of  the  running  trades  or  tele¬ 
graphers,  or  to  persons  treating  human  ail¬ 
ments  by  prayer  or  spiritual  means  as  an 
exercise  of  religious  freedom.  Conscientious 
objectors,  are  also  excepted  if  they  fne  an 
affidavit  but  are  subject  to  isolation  for  four 
weeks. 

The  Municipal  Act  was  amended  to  permit 
the  Council  of  an  incorporated  town  to 
engage  a  salaried  physician. 

The  title  of  the  Manitoba  Association  of 
Graduate  Nurses  was  changed  to  the  Mani¬ 
toba  Association  of  Registered  Nurses.  The 
Vital  Statistics  Act  was  amended  to  provide 
for  its  administration  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Public  Welfare.  Provision  was 
also  made  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Adopted  Children’s  Register  and  copies  of 
decrees  of  absolute  adoption  are  to  be  for¬ 
warded  by  the  Director  of  Child  Welfare  to 
the  recorder  of  vital  statistics. 

Education 

Among  other  amendments  to  the  Public 
Schools  Act  it  was  provided  that  town  and 
village  school  boards  should  have  power  to 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  any  teacher  or 
officer,  and  to  make  an  allowance  per  month 
during  such  leave  of  absence. 

The  School  Attendance  Act  was  amended  to 
provide  for  a  statutory  form  of  certificate  of 
non-attendance,  which  shall  be  prima  facia 
evidence  in  regard  to  all  statements  therein. 

Miscellaneous  Acts 

The  Warehousemen’s  Lien  Act  was  amended 
to  provide  that  the  notice  of  lien  to  be  given 
to  certain  persons  by  the  warehouseman  shah 
be  given  within  two  months  after  he  has 
knowledge  of  the  owner,  instead  of  (as  form¬ 
erly)  within  two  months  of  the  date  of  the 
deposit  of  the  goods. 

The  Distress  Act  was  amended  to  provide 
that  on  every  copy  of  demand  there  shall  be 
stamped  in  conspicuous  type  and  in  red  ink 
the  sections  of  the  Act  enumerating  the 
Statutory  exemptions  etc.,  and  to  provide  that 
where  a  tenant  has  made  an  authorized  assign¬ 
ment  or  has  had  a  receiving  order  made 
against  him,  the  assignee  or  trustee  in  tne 
distribution  of  his  property  shall  first  pay  the 
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wages  and  salaries  of  clerks  and  servants  in 
respect  of  services  rendered  to  the  tenant  dur¬ 
ing  three  months  before  the  date  of  the 
assignment  or  receiving  order. 

The  Manitoba  Magistrates  Act  was 
amended  by  adding  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
justice  of  the  peace  cases  arising  under  the 
Masters  and  Servants  Act,  the  Public  Schools 
Act,  and  the  School  Attendance  Act. 


The  Act  incorporating  the  Manitoba  Wheat 
Producers  Limited  was  amended  by  changing 
the  name  of  the  company  to  the  Manitoba 
Wheat  Pool,  and  to  provide  that  the  company 
shall  not  have  either  capital  stock,  or  shares 
or  shareholders,  the  existing  issued  shares 
becoming  memberships  and  any  person  sign¬ 
ing  a  marketing  contract  becoming  a  member. 


REGULATIONS  UNDER  THE  OLD 

HE  following  Regulations  dated  July  10, 
1929,  for  the  Administration  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  in  Alberta  were  published  in  the 
Alberta  Gazette,  July  15. 

His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  'the  Executive  Council, 
has  been  pleased  to  order  that  (a)  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  be  and  is  hereby 
appointed  as  the  Pension  Authority,  with  the 
power  and  duty  to  administer  and  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1927,  being  Chapter  156  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Canada,  1927,  and  of  The  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  Alberta,  being  Chapter  24  of  the 
Statutes  of  Alberta,  1929,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  to  be  the  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
Authority;  and  ( b )  that  the  following  Regu¬ 
lations  foe  and  are  hereby  made  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  said  Act: 

1.  The  Regulations  made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  by  Order  in  Council  dated  the  21st 
day  of  December,  1928,*  being  P.C.  119-2298, 
are  hereby  adopted  as  Regulations  under  The 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Alberta. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
a  pensioner  is  residing  in  a  Municipality  or 
an  Improvement  District,  the  pensioner  shall 
be  required  to  furnish  such  information  from 
time  to  time  as  the  Pension  Authority  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

3.  In  determining  the  fact  of  the  place  of 
residence  of  an  applicant  for  a  pension,  the 
Pension  Authority  shall  be  guided  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles: 

(1)  If  the  applicant  is  at  the  time  of  appli¬ 
cation,  or  has  been  at  any  time  within  the 
preceding  period  of  twelve  months  in  receipt 
of  relief  as  an  indigent,  or  as  an  indigent  sick 
person,  the  applicant  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
resident  of  the  Municipality,  or  Improvement 
District,  chargeable  with  such  relief  pursuant 
to  the  appropriate  Municipal  Act. 

*The  Dominion  Regulations  were  given  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  February,  1929,  page  164; 
those  for  Ontario,  July  1929,  page  731; 
Saskatchewan,  May,  1928,  page  467;  British 
Columbia,  September,  1927,  page  926;  October, 
1927,  page  1050. 
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(2)  If  the  applicant  is  not  at  the  time  of 
application,  and  has  not  been  within  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period  of  twelve  months,  in  receipt  of 
relief  as  an  indigent  or  an  indigent  sick  per¬ 
son  from  a  Municipality  or  an  Improvement 
District,  and  is  not  the  inmate  of  any  charit¬ 
able  or  public  institution,  he  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  Municipality  or  Im¬ 
provement  District  in  the  Province  in  which 
he  last  had  his  home  for  a  period  of  six  con¬ 
secutive  months. 

(3)  If  the  applicant  does  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  either  of  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs  he  shall  not  be  deemed  to  foe  a 
resident  of  any  Municipality  or  Improvement 
District,  so  as  to  render  any  Municipality  or 
Improvement  District  Fund  liable  for  con¬ 
tributions  under  the  provisions  of  Section  6 
of  the  Act. 

4.  The  Pension  Authority  shall  give  notice 
in  writing  to  the  Clerk  or  Secretary-Treasurer 
in  the  case  of  a  Municipality,  or  to  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  in  the  case  of 
an  Improvement  District,  of  any  pension  al¬ 
lowed  which  the  Pension  Authority  proposes 
to  make  a  charge  against  such  Municipality  or 
District.  If  the  Municipality  does  not  dispute 
its  liability  in  writing  to  the  Pension  Author¬ 
ity  within  ninety  days  of  the  date  of  the 
notice,  the  pensioner  shall  be  deemed  con¬ 
clusively  to  be  a  resident  of  the  Municipality. 
If  liability  is  disputed,  the  Municipality  or 
Deputy  Minister  shall,  within  the  said  period 
of  ninety  days,  submit  to  the  Pension  Author¬ 
ity,  in  writing,  the  facts  and  circumstances  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  avoid  liability,  and  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  period 
the  Pension  Authority  shall,  after  such  enquiry 
into  the  matter  as  it  deems  proper,  decide 
whether  or  not  the  Pensioner  was  a  resident 
of  the  Municipality,  or  Improvement  District, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  time  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  the  pension  was  made,  and  such  de¬ 
cision  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  there 
shall  foe  no  appeal  therefrom. 

_  5-  For  the  purpose  of  investigation  into  any 
circumstances  relating  to  any  application  for 
any  pension  or  any  pensioner,  the  Pension 
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Authority  may  request  any  Department  of  the 
Government  to  cause  enquiries  to  be  made, 
and  upon  such  request  being  made,  such  en¬ 
quiry  shall  be  madie  if  and  when  reasonably 
possible,  and  the  results  of  such  enquiry  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Pension  Authority;  and  the 
cost  of  such  enquiries  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Department  making  such  enquiry. 

6.  The  Pension  Authority  shall  keep  full 
and  accurate  accounts  of  all  its  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  in  such  form  and  manner  as  may  be 
from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Treasury 
Board,  and  the  same  shall  at  all  times  be  open 
to  inspection  and  audit  by  the  Provincial 
Auditor. 

7.  The  Pension  Authority  shall  prepare  and 
deliver,  in  each  month,  to  the  Provincial 


Treasurer,  a  voucher  for  the  total  of  all  Pen¬ 
sions  payable  for  that  month,  and  thereupon 
a  cheque  will  be  issued  for  the  amount  of  the 
voucher  and  will  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  in  a  chartered  bank 
in  an  account  entitled:  “Provincial  Treasurer 
A/C  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Alberta.” 
Pension  cheques  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Pension  Authority,  and  shall  be  signed  by  one 
of  vhe  members  of  the  Authority  and  shall  be 
countersigned  by  the  Provincial  Auditor. 

8.  The  Board  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  any  in¬ 
formation  and  copies  of  any  entry  or  certificate 
recorded  therein,  which  may  be  required  by 
the  Board  in  connection  with  any  pension  or 
application  for  a  pension,  without  charge. 


REPORT  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF 

THE  Commissioner  of  Labour  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta,  in  his  annual  report  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Provincial  Legislature  at  its 
recent  session,  reviews  the  activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1929.  The  report  also  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
Labour  Disputes  Act  during  1918.  (This 
report  is  reprinted  on  page  862  of  this  issue). 
In  addition  to  statistics  of  trade  and  indus¬ 
tries,  the  publication  of  which  are  entrusted  to 
the  Bureau  under  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Act 
of  1922,  the  Bureau  also  conducts  the  _  pro¬ 
vincial  Employment  Offices  and  administers 
the  Factories  Act,  the  Minimum  Wage  Act, 
the  Boilers  Act  and  the  Theatres  Act. 

Trade  and  Industries 

The  report  records  general  expansion  of 
business  in  the  province  during  the  period 
1928-9.  Returns  from  2,274  firms  covered 
48,834  male  employees  over  eighteen,  935  males 
under  eighteen,  7,291  females  over  eighteen, 
371  females  under  eighteen  and  699  appren¬ 
tices.  The  total  payroll  for  wages  and  salaries 
was  $69,304,803.13,  of  which  sum  $60,917,887.17 
was  paid  to  wage  earners.  The  returns,  when 
considered  as  to  employment  by  months  for 
males,  show  a  greater  difference  than  in  pre- 
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vious  years.  This  is  due  to  the  heavy  con¬ 
struction.  program  carried  on  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  with  no  counter-balancing  extra 
employment  during  the  other  months.  April 
was  the  month  of  least  employment,  33,900 
workers  being  employed,  and  August  the 
month  of  greatest  employment,  45,181  being 
employed.  There  was  a  marked  increase  in 
the  numbers  employed  during  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  over  those  employed  for 
the  first  six  months.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
“as  in  previous  years,  the  returns,  when  con¬ 
sidered  by  individual  industries,  show  great 
fluctuations  and  when  this  is  considered  with 
the  grouped  totals,  it  is  apparent  that  for 
the  unskilled  work  in  the  various  industries, 
men  interchange  from  one  to  another,  there¬ 
by  maintaining  a  better  general  balance.” 

The  returns  of  monthly  employment  of 
females  show  an  increase  in  the  number  em¬ 
ployed  throughout  the  year.  January  was  the 
month  of  least  employment,  when  6,088  were 
employed;  following  this  there  was  a  steady 
increase  each  month  to  September,  when  7,500 
were  employed,  and  then  a  slight  decrease 
for  the  remaining  three  months. 

The  accompanying  table,  based  on  returns 
from  2,274  firms,  classifies  the  employees  by 
wage  groups  and  weekly  wage  rates. 


STATISTICAL  TABLE  OF  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  ALBERTA  1928-29 

Pay  Rolls 


Officers,  superintendents  and  managers . 

Clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  etc.  . •  ■  ■■ 

Wage-earners  (including  piece-workers,  salesmen,  etc.) 


$  8,386,915  96 
8,834,171  29 
52,083,715  88 


569,304,803  13 


Total 


sso 
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Class’bied  Weekly  Wage  Rates  (Wage-earners  only) 


For  Week  of  Employment  of  Greatest  Number 

Males 

Females 

Apprentices 

18  years 
and  over 

Under  18 
years 

18  years 
and  over 

Under  18 
years 

Under  $6 . 

110 

37 

268 

10 

20 

$6  to  $6.99 . 

27 

26 

70 

17 

70 

$7  to  $7.99 . 

45 

65 

68 

11 

34 

$8  to  $8.99 . 

118 

93 

164 

12 

68 

$9  to  $9.99 . 

104 

96 

196 

67 

36 

$10  to  $10.99 . 

354 

124 

385 

68 

122 

$11  to  $11.99 . 

172 

75 

209 

24 

81 

$12  to  $12.99 . 

422 

153 

1,036 

83 

73 

$13  to  $13.99 . 

513 

45 

361 

22 

19 

$14  to  $14.99 . 

2,627 

37 

505 

23 

22 

$15  to  $15.99 . 

1,459 

53 

673 

18 

20 

$16  to  $16.99 . 

824 

54 

451 

8 

16 

$17  to  $17.99 . 

874 

14 

368 

3 

13 

$18  to  $18.99 . 

3,269 

36 

418 

11 

$19  to  $19.99 . 

1,930 

6 

192 

2 

$20  to  $20.99 . 

2, 134 

7 

371 

14 

$21  to  $21.99 . 

l’397 

2 

180 

5 

$22  to  $22.99 . 

2,302 

4 

195 

3 

8 

$23  to  $23.99 . 

1,235 

4 

194 

9 

$24  to  $24.99 . 

2,476 

1 

144 

6 

$25  to  $25.99 . 

1,811 

248 

3 

$26  to  $26.99 . 

1,235 

1 

79 

4 

$27  to  $27.99 . 

1,874 

1 

61 

21 

$28  to  $28.99  .  . 

970 

60 

$29  to  $29.99. . .  . 

1,324 

30 

3 

$30  to  $34.99 . 

7,666 

168 

17 

$35  to  $39.99. . . . 

3,968 

103 

4 

$40  to  $44.99 . 

3,439 

1 

62 

$45  to  $49.99 . 

1,659 

20 

$50  and  over . 

2,492 

12 

Total . 

48,834 

935 

7,291 

371 

699 

Factories  Act 

The  services  of  all  the  inspectors  within  the 
Bureau’s  control  are  used  for  general  inspec¬ 
tions  under  the  Factories  Act  and  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Act.  The  returns  from  the 
inspectors  under  the  former  Act  showed 
marked  expansion  in  business.  New  indus¬ 
tries  were  established  and  practically  every 
one  of  the  existing  industries  increased  its 
staff.  The  increase  in  male  employees  was 
5,016,  or  24  per  cent,  and  in  female  employees 
2,026,  or  32  per  cent. 

Recommendations  relative  to  safety,  sani¬ 
tation,  hours  and  wages  and  the  employment 
of  children  to  the  number  of  1,269  were  made, 
all  of  which  were  fully  carried  out  by  em¬ 
ployers.  All  places  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  received  at  least  one  inspection  visit  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  subsequent  visits  being  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  up  on  recommendations, 
on  complaint,  or  where  there  is  a  varying 
element  of  risk. 

Elevators  were  also  inspected,  numerous 
recommendations  being  made  with  the  view 
to  their  safer  operation.  Inspectors  issued  a 
number  of  permits  for  overtime  for  reasons 
of  trade  during  the  year.  These*  were  for 
stocktaking,  for  seasonal  occupations,  etc. 

Minimum  Wages  for  Women 

The  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  refers  to  the  application  by  em¬ 
ployers  during  the  year  for  permission  to  work 


their  employees  overtime.  Such  requests  were 
connected  with  the  Christmas  and  other 
season  rushes,  and  were  granted  by  the  Board 
on  condition  that  the  provisions  under  the 
various  orders  in  regard  to  payment  for  over¬ 
time  should  be  observed. 

Five  requests  were  received  for  permission 
to  employ  a  greater  number  of  apprentices 
than  is  permitted  by  the  regulations.  Inves¬ 
tigations  showed  that  experienced  help  was 
not  available;  permission  was  therefore, 
granted  for  the  number  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  industries. 

A  new  order,  that  governing  the  canning  of 
fruit  and  vegetables  was  issued  during  the  year 
(Labour  Gazette,  August,  1928,  page  854). 

The  number  of  businesses  employing  female 
help  that  were  inspected  during  the  year  was 
2,693.  These  businesses  employed  7,903  ex¬ 
perienced  helpers  and  945  learners.  As  the 
result  of  the  inspections,  252  orders  for  adjust¬ 
ment  of  wages,  59  for  adjustment  of  hours, 
and  31  for  adjustment  of  staff,  so  that  not 
more  than  25  per  cent  would  be  in  receipt  of 
apprentice  wages,  were  made. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  females  employed  under  all  orders.  The 
total  increase  under  all  orders  was  1,90S,  or 
27  per  cent. 

The  inspectors  found  a  number  of  females 
in  receipt  of  wages  less  than  the  minimum  rate 
and  a  number  who  were  working  longer  hours 
than  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Board.  All 
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wages  and  hours  were  adjusted  by  employers 
when  the  infractions  were  brought  to  their 
attention  by  the  inspectors. 

Three  court  cases  were  taken  against  pro¬ 
prietors  of  restaurants  for  failing  to  pay 
minimum  wages.  Two  convictions  were 
obtained1  and  the  employer  was  ordered  to  pay 
back  wages;  one  case  was  dismissed. 

The  number  of  employees  coming  under 
each  of  the  seven  orders  of  the  Board  were 
as  follows: — 


— 

Experienced 

Apprentices 

Order  No.  1 — 

Manufacturing . 

1.065 

265 

Order  No.  2 — 

Laundries,  dyeing  and  cleaning. 

355 

101 

Order  No.  3 — 

Hotels  and  Restaurants . 

1,241 

67 

Order  No.  4 — 

Personal  Service . 

278 

18 

Order  No.  5 — 

Office  occupation . 

3,324 

186 

Order  No.  6 — 

Retail  establishments . 

1.639 

177 

Order  No.  7 — 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning . 

1 

131 

Totals . 

7,903 

945 

Boiler  Inspection 

The  report  of  the  chief  boiler  inspector  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  of  his  branch,  which  showed 
a  marked  expansion  during  the  year,  not 
only  in  the  older  industrial  districts  but  in  the 
new  north  country.  The  increased  activity  in 
the  sawmills  and  mines  entailed  more  work 
for  the  branch.  The  report  outlines  the  various 
boiler  accidents  which  occurred  during  the 
year,  none  however  resulting  in  fatalities  or 
I  serious  bodily  injuries. 


Employment  Offices 

An  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  the 
Alberta  Government  Employment  Offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  industrial  activity  in  the 
province  was  reflected  in  the  increased  business 
transacted  by  these  offices.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  vacancies  for  building  con¬ 
struction,  domestic  and  personal,  general 
labouring,  miscellaneous  and  casual  employ¬ 
ment,  agriculture.  Railway  construction  and 
operation,  mining,  and  manufacturing  were 
practically  equal,  while  there  was  a  material 
reduction  in  the  vacancies  for  lumbering.  Of 
the  72,924  vacancies  filled,  63,723  were  for 
males  and  9,201  for  females. 

The  director  draws  attention  to  the  high 
percentage  of  vacancies  that  were  filled  and 
of  applicants  who  were  found  employment, 
showing  that  the  requirements  of  industry  are 
now  being  met  by  the  Employment  Service. 

Referring  to  the  experiment  of  bringing  men 
from  Great  Britain  to  help  in  the  harvest 
operations  in  1928,  the  director  states  that  it 
was  not  so  successful  as  was  expected.  “These 
men  were  strange  to  the  customs  of  the 
country,  required  individual  attention  in 
placement,  which  is  not  possible  during  the 
heavy  rush  of  this  period,  and  did  not  adapt 
themselves  very  readily  to  the  work.’ 

Theatre  Inspection 

This  section  of  the  report  refers  to  the  de¬ 
cided  impetus  received  by  the  motion  picture 
of  the  industry  from  the  introduction  of 
synchronized  sound  pictures.  Projection 
room  regulations  were  revised  to  meet  the 
new  conditions.  Information  is  given  as  to 
the  number  of  inspections  carried  out,  certi¬ 
ficates  issued,  etc. 


WORKMEN  S  COMPENSATION  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1928 


The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Work- 
i  men’s  Compensation  Board  of  Alberta 
:>  describes  its  activities  during  the  calendar 
year  1928.  The  payroll  figures  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  employed  during  the  year  in 
the  various  industries  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  were  not  available  at  the  time  of  pub¬ 
lication  but  the  indications  were  that  they 
r  would  show  a  decided  increase  over  those  of 
1927.  This  increase  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
men  is  accounted  for  by  amendments  to  the 
Act  whereby  all  employees  (except  conductors 
and  trainmen)  of  the  various  railways  pre- 
/  viously  excluded  from  the  Act  were  brought 
within  its  scope.  Provision  was  also  made  to 
include  hotels  and  commercial  greenhouses, 
and  to  extend  to  those  engaged  in  farming 


and  ranching  the  right  to  make  voluntary 
application  for  protection  under  the  Act. 

Net  assessments  levied  during  the  year, 
together  with  those  outstanding  at  December 
31,  1927,  totalled  $1,190,531.27,  as  compared 
with  $1,010,616.29  for  the  year  1927.  Of  this 
amount  $1,175,806.77  was  collected,  leaving 
$14,724.50  unpaid  as  at  December  31,  1928. 

Contributions  on  aocount  of  medical  aid 
totalled  $24O,0S3.38,  while  payments  for 
medical  services  amounted  to  $207,601.63. 

The  administration  expense  (excluding  that 
made  on  account  of  mine  rescue)  was 
$84,233.85,  or  5-17  per  cent  on  cash  receipts, 
a  reduction  of  68  per  cent  as  compared  with 
the  year  1927. 
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Of  the  13,400  accidents  reported  during  the 
year,  74  proved  fatal,  148  resulted  in  some 
permanent  disability,  and  13,178  were  of  a 
temporary  nature.  Compensation  covering 
temporary  disabilities  totalling  $456,525.91  was 
paid;  $418,708.59  was  transferred  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  to  cover  awards  in  the  case  of 
permanent  disabilities  and  fatal  accidents; 
and  $141,115  was  set  up  as  a  liability  to  cover 
pending  claims.  The  balance  at  the  credit  of 
the  disaster  reserve  now  stands  at  $252,472.31. 

The  transfer  from  the  Accident  Fund  to  the 
Pension  Fund  of  $418,706.59,  together  with 
the  interest  $94,902.84  earned  by  the  fund,  less 
the  amount  paid  to  pensioners,  $306,029.55, 
brings  the  'balance  at  the  credit  of  this  fund 
at  December  31,  1928,  to  $2,046,049.31,  out  of 
which  222  widows  and  442  children  of  deceased 
workmen,  as  well  as  285  workmen  who  met 
with  permanent  disabilities  are  receiving 
monthly  payments. 

The  principal  statistics  for  1928  are  summar¬ 
ized  as  follows: — 


Number  of  employers  within  the  scope  of 

the  Act  as  at  December  31,  1928..  ..  4,953 
Number  of  accidents  reported  during  the 

year  1928..  .  ; . 13,400 

Number  of  accidents  and  claims  not 
finally  disposed  of  as  at  December  31, 

1927 .  2,034 


Number  of  claims  disposed  of  by  award 

of  pension  or  payment  of  compensation  6,636 
Number  of  claims  disposed  of  by  pay¬ 
ment  only  on  account  for  medical  aid.  3,206 
Number  of  accidents  disposed  of  for 
which  no  application  for  compensation 

was  received .  284 

Number  of  accidents  disposed  of  on 

which  no  compensation  was  due . 2,536 

Number  of  claims  on  which  further  pay¬ 
ments  have  to  be  made .  577 

Number  of  accidents  awaiting  further 
reports  and  on  which  no  payments 
have  been  made . 2,195 

Accidents. — The  number  and  severity  of 
accidents  reported  during  the  year  1928  by 
classes  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  table. 

Accident  Prevention  and  First  Aid. — The 
report  states  that  accident  prevention  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  one  of  the  main  activities  of  the 
Board  during  1928.  Nearly  2,900  plants  were 
inspected,  and  many  employers  made  changes 
in  their  plant  equipment  so  as  to  conform 
with  regulations.  As  a  result,  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  places  where  safety  methods  have 
the  whole  hearted  support  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  are  reported  as  being  much  less 
hazardous. 

The  Board  has  encouraged  the  formation 
of  accident  prevention  committees  among 
workmen.  At  present  334  of  these  committees 
are  active  and  forward  monthly  reports  on 
conditions  in  the  plants  where  they  are 
employed.  The  Board  heartily  compliments 


the  Exshaw  plant  of  the  Canada  Cement 
Company  on  winning  the  safety  trophy  pre¬ 
sented1  by  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 
This  plant,  operating  with  a  payroll  of  120 
workmen,  had  no  loss  time  accident  in  1928. 

First  Aid  classes  are  conducted  by  the 
Board,  and  during  the  year  217  first  aid 
certificates  were  issued  to  workmen.  Since 
the  Board  first  undertook  to  institute  first  aid 
training,  2,311  employees  have  been  granted 
first  aid  certificates. 

The  Board  has,  at  the  present  time,  four 
mine  rescue  cars  operating  in  the  Crow’s  Nest 
Pass,  Mountain  Park,  Drumheller,  and 
Edmonton  fields,  and  mine  rescue  stations  in 
the  Lethbridge,  Coalhurst,  Nordegg  and  Can- 
more  districts.  The  cars  and  stations  are  in 
charge  of  superintendents,  who,  in  addition  to 
keeping  the  mine  rescue  equipment  in  order, 
train  and  retrain  mine  rescue  teams  and  con¬ 
duct  first  aid  training. 

On  the  subject  of  safety  work  the  report 
concludes  as  follow’s : — “We  are  aware  that 
the  buman  element  is  the  chief  factor  in  a 
large  proportion  of  the  accidents  occurring, 
and  safety  methods  in  doing  work  should  be 
cultivated  by  both  employer  and  workman. 
It  is  found  that  where  the  employer  manifests 
a  definite  safety  policy  and  requires  his  work¬ 
men  to  observe  safety  rules  and  make  use  of 
all  mechanical  safety  appliances,  it  is  reflected 
in  the  working  habits  of  those  in  his  charge, 
and  a  lessening  of  his  accident  cost.” 

Accidents  in  Alberta  During  1928  by  Classes 


Class  of  Industry 

a 

Ph 

Permanent 

Disability 

Temporary 

Disability 

[  Total 

Coal  mining . 

28 

31 

3,309 

3,368 

Employment  about  mine  stripping 

pits . 

2 

68 

70 

Lumbering,  including  saw  mills 

and  woodworking . 

S 

27 

1,328 

1,363 

Gravel  pits,  brick,  tile,  oil  oper- 

ations,  etc . 

s 

12 

1,138 

1,158 

Garages,  machine  shops,  etc . 

1 

11 

882 

894 

Grain  elevators,  beverages,  pack- 

ing  plants,  etc . 

9 

3 

843 

848 

Warehousing,  cartage,  laundries, 

food  products,  etc . 

2 

13 

1,308 

1,323 

Building  and  general  construction 

9 

19 

1,782 

1,810 

Railway  express  companies . 

1 

27 

28 

Municipal  corporations . 

2 

5 

470 

477 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway . 

5 

10 

959 

974 

Canadian  National  Railways . 

2 

6 

713 

721 

Edmonton,  Dunvegan  and  British 

Columbia  Railway . 

2 

3 

91 

96 

Dominion  Government  Em- 

ployees . 

1 

1 

61 

63 

Provincial  Government  Em- 

ployees . 

2 

5 

133 

140 

Employees  of  School  Boards . 

1 

19 

20 

A.  &  G.  W,  and  Pembina  Valley 

Railways . . 

38 

38 

Workmen’s  Compensation  Board. 

3 

3 

Miscellaneous . 

6 

6 

Totals . 

74 

148 

13,178 

13.400 
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LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRY  IN  ONTARIO  IN  1928 
Ninth  Annual  Report  of  Provincial  Department  of  Labour 


r  I '  HE  ninth  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
-*•  ment  of  Labour  of  Ontario,  recently  pub¬ 
lished,  reviews  industrial  conditions  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  OctolbeT  31,  1928,  and  out¬ 
lines  the  activities  of  tlhe  Department  in  the 
administration  of  the  following  Acts:  The 
Sanitary  and  Hoisting  Engineers’  Act;  The 
Factory,  Shop,  and  Office  Building  Act;  The 
Employment  Agencies  Act;  The  Steam  Boiler 
Act.  The  operations  of  the  Ontario  Govern¬ 
ment  Offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada  are  also  described. 

Of  industrial  conditions  during  the  year,  it 
is  stated  that  Ontario  had  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  volume  of  employment  since 
1920.  In  every  industry  improvement  was  in¬ 
dicated  by  advances  in  employment  ranging 
from  1.4  points  in  communication  to  25.5 
points  in  the  mining  industry  as  compared 
with  1927. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  value  of 
building  permits  issued  during  the  year  is  re¬ 
garded  as  being  indicative  of  a  decided  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  building  industry  and  of  general 
prosperity  throughout  the  province. 

Factory  Inspection. — During  the  year,  18,505 
inspections  were  made  of  factories,  mercantile 
establishments  and  office  buildings,  in  which 
the  employees  numbered  313,595.  In  addition 
to  these  regular  inspections,  investigations 
were  made  of  accidents  and  complaints,  and 
during  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  the 
various  buildings  on  the  grounds  were  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  factory  in¬ 
spectors  in  the  interest  of  those  employed 
there.  The  number  of  orders  relating  to  the 
various  requirements  of  the  Factory,  Shop 
and  Office  Buildings  Act  totalled  6,691  and 
1,244  permits  were  issued,  of  which  number 
697  were  permits  for  overtime.  Reports  of 
1,345  violations  of  the  Acts  in  enforcement  of 
which  the  inspectors  have  a  responsibility 
were  submitted,  the  great  majority  of  which 
were  due  to  negligence  in  the  posting  of  the 
orders  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board. 

The  complaints  received  during  the  year 
numbered  124.  Upon  investigation  63  were 
upheld,  28  not  upheld,  22  are  pending  investi¬ 
gation,  and  one  does  not  come  within  the 
L  jurisdiction  of  the  branch.  Of  the  124  com¬ 
plaints  the  chief  causes  were  as  follows:  hours 
of  labour,  24;  lavatories,  17;  elevators,  17; 
boilers,  16;  ventilation  and  fumes,  12;  and 
J  overtime,  10. 

Proceedings  were  taken  against  five  firms 
for  violations  of  the  Ontario  Factory,  Shops 
and  Office  Building  Act.  In  two  of  the  cases 
fines  amounting  in  all  to  $110  were  imposed; 


one  case  was  withdrawn  upon  compliance  with 
the  regulations;  and  one  case  is  still  pending. 

Employment. — The  accompanying  tables 
show  the  number  of  employees  by  sex  and 
age  in  industrial  and  mercantile  establish¬ 
ments  and  office  buildings,  together  with 
hours  of  work  during  1927  and  1928: 

Number  of  Employees  in  Factories  in 
Ontario 


Employees  1928  1927 

Males  over  16  .  226,331  202,417 

Males  14-16  .  556  699 

Females  over  18 .  81,737  69,420 

Females  14-18  .  4,971  2,821 

Children  under  14  dismissed  24  38 


Total .  313,595  275,357 

Hours  of  Labour  in  Factories  in  Ontario 

No.  of 

Males  Employees 

45  hours  per  week .  92,122 

50  hours  per  week .  51,960 

54  hours  per  week .  32,832 

58  hours  per  week .  3,821 

60  hours  per  week .  23,438 

Females 

45  hours  per  week .  53,670 

50  hours  per  week .  14,707 

54  hours  per  week .  6,945 

58  hours  per  week .  564 

60  hours  per  week .  3,938 


In  addition  to  the  numbers  mentioned  in 
above  table  there  were  also  29,598  employees, 
male  and  female,  working  approximately  50 
hours  per  week. 

Accidents— The  report  of  the  chief  inspec¬ 
tor  of  factories  also  details  the  accidents  which 
occurred  within  his  jurisdiction.  During  the 
year  5,S09  accidents  were  reported,  35  of 
which  were  fatal,  as  compared  with  5  425  re¬ 
ported  in  1927,  of  which  34  were  fatal.  Of 
the  35  fatal  accidents,  7  were  due  to  elec¬ 
tricity,  6  to  falls,  and  4  to  falling  substances. 

Employment  Service. — -It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  work  of  the  employment  offices  re¬ 
flects  the  general  improvement  in  industrial 
conditions.  The  number  of  placements  ef¬ 
fected  during  the  year  was  153,783,  being  an 
increase  of  121.3  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year;  the  number  of  vacancies  reported,  175,- 
870,  was  an  increase  10.1  per  cent  and  the 
number  of  applications  for  employment,  212,- 
422,  was  an  increase  of  6.5  per  cent.  Of  these 
applicants,  77.1  per  cent  were  placed,  and 
87.4  per  cent  of  the  vacancies  were  filled.  Of 
the  number  placements  reported,  97,217  or 
63.2  per  cent,  were  regular,  that  is,  involved 
employment  of  two  weeks’  duration  or  longer, 
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and  56,566  or  36.8  per  cent,  were  of  a  casual 
or  temporary  nature.  At  various  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  the  demand  for  workers,  especi¬ 
ally  skilled  workers,  was  greater  than  the 
supply. 

Handicapped  ex-service  men  were  placed  in 
employment  during  the  year  in  increased  num¬ 
bers.  These  totalled  6,831  of  whom  4,306  or 
58.6  per  cent  were  placed  permanently. 
Handicapped  ex-service  applicants  numbered 
6,863  and  62.7  per  cent  were  placed.  In  the 
employment  offices  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
separate  divisions  are  maintained  for  this 
special  phase  of  employment  work,  and  in  the 
remaining  offices  every  consideration  is  given 
the  employment  needs  of  the  handicapped  ex- 
service  men. 

Private  Employment  Agencies. — The  total 
number  of  placements  by  these  agencies  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  37,899.  It  is  stated  that  while 
the  public  employment  offices  placed  12.33' 
per  cent  more  men  and  women  in  positions 
during  1928  as  compared  with  1927,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  business  of  the  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies  was  less  than  6  per  cent  for 
the  same  period. 

Steam  Boiler  Branch. — According  to  the 
regulations  under  the  Steam  Boiler  Act,  all 
steam  boilers,  air  receivers  and  other  pressure 
vessels  constructed  for  use  in  Ontario  must 
be  built  from  designs  that  have  been  approved 
and  allotted  a  registration  number  by  the 
Steam  Boiler  Branch.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1928,  567  such  designs  were  surveyed,  regis¬ 
tered  'and  re-registered  as  compared  with  483 
in  1927,  or  an  increase  of  over  17  per  cent 
and  28  designs  were  returned  to  manufac¬ 
turer’s  for  revision.  The  new  pressure  vessels 
inspected  numbered  582,  as  compared  with  462 
in  1927,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  26  per  cent, 
and  of  this  number  398  were  manufactured  in 
Ontario  -or  eighty  more  -than  last  year;  1,332 
firsts,  seoond  and  final  inspections  were  made 
on  these  pressure  vessels.  Used  pressure  ves¬ 
sel  which  have  been  extenively  repaired  or 
which  have  been  sold  or  exchanged  for  use 
in  the  province  must  be  inspected  and  908 
such  pressure  vessels  were  inspected  during, 
the  year,  and  658  annual  inspections  were 
made  or  a  total  of  1,566  as  compared  with 
1,534  in  1927.  The  number  oif  certificates 
issued  totalled  3,229  or  20'3  more  than  last 
year.  The  expansion  in  the  work  in  every 
department  of  the  Steam  Boiler  Branch  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  increase  of  nearly  16  per  cent 
In  the  revenue  for  the  year.  The  amount 
of  moneys  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Ontario  was  $22,152.90  as  compared  with 
$19,102.16  for  the  fiscal  year  1927. 

Stationary  and  Hoisting  Engineers.- — Every 
perosn  operating  in  Ontario  as  an  engineer  in 


charge  of  a  stationary  boiler  of  more  than  25 
horsepower  and  of  which  the  safety  valve  is 
set  to  blow  off  at  a  pressure  exceeding  ten 
pounds;  or  of  a  portable  boiler,  the  safety 
valve  of  which  blows  off  at  a  pressure  exceed¬ 
ing  twenty  pounds,  must  hold  a  certificate  of 
competency  issued  upon  examination  by  the 
Board  of  Stationary  and  Hoisting  Engineers. 
Four  grades  of  certificates  for  stationary  en¬ 
gineers  are  issued.  The  holder  of  a  fourth- 
class  certificate  may  take  charge  and  operate 
a  steam  plant  of  50  horsepower  or  less;  third 
class,  200  horsepower  or  less;  second  class,  600 
horsepower  or  less;  and  first  class  a  plant  of 
any  capacity.  During  the  year,  1,373  certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued  upon  examination  and  of 
this  number  twenty-four  more  than  last  year 
were  for  second-class  certificates.  “To  qualify 
for  a  higher  grade  certificate  requires  study 
and  increasing  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  steam  plants”,  the  report  notes,  and  this 
expert  knowledge  is  being  recognized  by  em¬ 
ployers  in  higher  remuneration.  Altogether 
1,851  candidates  sat  for  examination,  667  at 
the  office  of  the  Board  in  Toronto  and  1,184 
at  outside  examining  centres  arranged  for  the 
convenience  of  the  candidates.  In  addition  to 
1,373  certificates  by  examination,  there  were 
issued  23  provisional,  30  duplicate,  114  plant 
owners’  certificates,  and  15,085  iby  renewal, 
making  a  total  of  16.625  issued  during  the 
year.  The  revenue  of  the  board  amountd  to 
$23,474.02  as  compared  with  $23,126.61  in  1927. 

Inspection  of  Caisson  W ork. — The  inspector 
of  caisson  work,  administering  the  regulations 
respecting  the  protection  of  persons  working 
in  compressed  air,  reported  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  cases  of  sickness  due  to  employment  in 
compressed  air  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
stated  that  before  these  regulations  became 
effective  very  little  provision  was  made  for 
the  care  of  workmen  stricken  with  caisson 
disease  and  numerous  cases  became  claims  on 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board,  involv¬ 
ing  considerable  expenditure.  During  the  six 
months  before  the  enforcement  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  eighty-eight  cases  of  sickness  and  three 
deaths  from  caisson  disease  were  reported  with 
$16,521  paid  out  in  compensation.  During 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  next  year 
when,  the  regulations  were  in  force  twelve 
cases  of  sickness  were  reported,  no  deaths,  and 
only  $998  paid  out  in  compensation.  The  re¬ 
port  outlines  the  measures  to  be  taken  when 
workmen  are  strickekn  with  caisson  disease. 

Industrial  Disputes. — During  1928  the  num¬ 
ber  of  strikes  and  lockouts  totalled  52,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  25  in  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  persons  involved  in  the  52  strikes 
and  lockouts  was  5,622,  or  27-6  per  cent  more 
than  in  1927,  while  the  aggregate  duration  in 
working  days  was  5-6  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1927,  being  59,889  days. 
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MINIMUM  WAGES  FOR  WOMEN  IN  ONTARIO  IN  1928 


UP  HE  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  Ontario  reviews  its  ac¬ 
tivities  during  the  year  1928.  The  Board  con- 
i  siders  'that-  “  it  has  succeeded  in  building  a 
wall  of  protection  about  the  working  women 
i  of  the  province,”  attributing  this  success  to  its 

I  defence  of  standards  which  had  been  set  by 
the  industries  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
community.  It  has  found  the  conviction 
“  already  ingrained  in  the  social  conscience 
that  a  business  should  support  its  working 
:  force.”  To  show  the  strength  of  this  public 

(sentiment  it  is  stated  that  “  a  report  that  a 
firm  paid  starvation  wages  was  enough  to 
drive  off  customers.”  In  the  course  of  its  in- 
if  vestigations,  however,  the  Board  found  many 

!  aberrations  from  prevailing  standards.  These 
are  of  three  kinds  and  are  described  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “First,  there  is  the  ‘shyster’  employer. 
He  wants  to  sell  his  products  to  the  workers 
in  other  plants,  while  these  other  plants  can 
sell  little  or  none  to  his  workers.  He  wants 
other  industries  to  support  his,  as  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  families  to  which  his  workers 

»  belong  carry  the  burden  of  their  homes.  He 
is  a  parasite  in  the  industrial  organism,  and 
should  be  compelled  to  play  fair  with  his 
I  neighbours  and  competitors.  Second,  there  is 
the  inefficient  employer.  He  is  generally  with- 
a  out  much  capital  or  business  experience.  His 
i  venture  is  often  short-lived  and  ends  in  dis- 

g  aster.  His  most  desperate  efforts  are  directed 

towards  lowering  wage-cost,  without  assessing 
the  relation  between  wages  and  production. 
There  is  a  constant  succession  of  these  em- 
I  ployers,  for  as  one  goes  down  another  leaps 
into  his  place.  One  happy  effect  of  minimum 
i  wage  administration  often  is  to  improve  this 
man’s  management  of  his  business,  so  that  he 
1  has  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  Third,  there 
are  the  wages  which  are  inadvertently  low. 
I  Especially  in  the  large  establishments,  indi- 
/  viduals  and  groups  of  workers  are  overlooked. 
1  Some  foreman  or  accountant  is  negligent  or 
the  piece-rates  for  some  operation  are  set  un- 
)  duly  low,  or  some  other  blind  spot  occurs,  and 
the  wages  drop  below  the  intended  level.  In 
such  cases  the  management  is  frequently 
grateful  to  have  these  things  pointed  out.” 

The  Board  determines  the  minimum  wage 
levels  by  studying  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
/  various  sections  of  the  province.  The  cost  of 

I  living  budget  of  an  average  working  woman  in 
Toronto  is  first  estimated  as  a  basis  for  these 
calculations,  the  budget  of  the  workers  in 
i  other  localities  being  adjusted  in  proportion  to 
i  a  recognized  variation  in  the  cost  of  living  as 


between  large  and  small  cities,  towns,  villages 
and  country  districts.  The  budget  for  To¬ 
ronto  as  reviewed  to  October,  1928,  allows  $364 
per  year,  or  $7  per  week,  for  board  and  lodg¬ 
ings;  $127  per  year  for  clothing;  $162  for  sun¬ 
dries  (including  laundry,  doctor,  dentist,  car¬ 
fare,  amusements,  church,  etc.),  making  a  total 
of  $653  for  the  year.  The  weekly  budget  for 
Toronto  is,  therefore,  as  follows:  board  and 
lodging,  $7;  clothing,  $2.44;  sundries,  $3.06, 
making  a  total  $12.50  per  week.  The  figure 
thus  arrived  at  is  taken  as  the  minimum  wage 
required  to  provide  a  female  worker  at  To¬ 
ronto  with  the  necessities  of  living. 

In  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  Act  the 
Board  employs  three  chief  methods.  The  first 
is  to  require  the  posting  of  cards,  containing 
the  wage  orders  of  the  Board  in  all  factories, 
stores,  laundries,  hotels  and  theatres.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  factory  inspectors  while  on  their 
inspections  to  report  whether  these  cards  are 
properly  displayed.  The  second  method  of 
enforcement  is  through  the  investigation  of 
complaints.  Regular  meetings  attended  by 
the  chief  factory  inspector,  are  held  to  review 
these  complaints.  During  the  year  26  such 
meetings  were  held  and  372  complaints  were 
dealt  with  and  satisfactorily  settled.  The 
third  method  is  based  on  an  analysis  of  wage 
returns  from  firms  employing  women.  Any 
apparent  lack  of  conformity  to  the  orders  is 
taken  up  with  the  firm  concerned.  There  were 
318  such  cases  during  the  year  out  of  a  total 
collection  of  2,935  wage  sheets.  All  of  these 
were  either  explained  or  rectified. 

The  Board  collected  during  the  year  arrears 
of  wages  due  to  a  number  of  female  workers. 
Seventy -five  firms  made  such  payments  to  136 
employees.  The  total  amount  collected  was 
$7,384.15,  of  which  the  largest  to  any  one 
worker  was  $350,  the  average  being  $54.29. 

The  Board  is  accustomed  to  issue  special 
permits  for  lower  wages  to  handicapped  work¬ 
ers,  or  for  variations  or  suspensions  of  its 
orders  in  certain  emergencies.  The  number 
of  firms  to  which  such  permits  were  issued  in 
1928  was  54.  It  is  stated  that  the  proportion 
of  such  permits  is  so  small  that  the  standards 
of  wages  are  not  affected,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  system  of  special  permits  provides 
a  valuable  degree  of  flexibility,  enabling  a 
number  of  women  to  be  steadily  employed 
who  otherwise  would  be  excluded  from  re¬ 
munerative  work. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  average 
weekly  wages  and  hours  worked  by  female 
employees  in  the  various  industries  in  On¬ 
tario  during  the  period  covered  by  the  report. 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  FEMALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 

IN  ONTARIO,  1928 


Industry 


Laundries,  dyeworks,  etc.  (Toronto) . 

Laundries,  dyeworks,  etc.  (other  cities  over  30,000) 

Laundries,  dyeworks,  etc.  (rest  of  provinces) . 

Retail  stores  (Toronto) . 

Retail  stores  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Retail  stores  (cities  from  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Retail  stores  (rest  of  province) . : . 

Departmental  stores  having  more  than  150  employees  (Tor¬ 
onto). 

Textile  factories  (Toronto) . 

Textile  factories  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Textile  factories  (cities  5, COO  to  30,000) . 

Textile  factories  (rest  of  province) . 

Needle  trades  (Toronto) . 

Needle  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000)'. . 

Needle  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Needle  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.  (Toronto) . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.  (other  cities  over  30,000).  . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  etc.  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Druss,  chemicals,  etc.  (rest  of  province) . 

Boot,  shoe,  and  leather  trades  (Toronto) . 

Boot,  shoe  and  leather  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Boot,  shoe  and  leather  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Boot,  shoe  and  leather  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Electrical  trades  (Toronto) . 

Electrical  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Electrical  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Electrical  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Food  trades  (Toronto) . 

Food  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Food  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Food  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Tobacco  trades  (Toronto) . 

‘Tobacco  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Tobacco  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

‘Tobacco  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

‘Rubber  trades  (Toronto) . 

‘Rubber  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Rubber  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Rubber  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Jewellery  trades  (Toronto) . 

Jewellery  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Jewellery  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Paper  trades  (Toronto) . 

Paper  trades  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Paper  trades  (cities  5,000  to  30,000) . 

Paper  trades  (rest  of  province) . 

Hotel  restaurants  (Toronto) . 

Hotel  restaurants  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Custom  Millinery  (Toronto) . 

Customs  millinery  (other  cities  over  30,000) . 

Hair  dressing  and  Beauty  Parlours.  (Toronto) . 

All  other  factory  trades  (excepting  seasonal  canneries  (Toronto) 
All  other  factory  trades  (excepting  seasonal  canneries)  (cities 
over  30,000). 

‘All  other  factory  trades  (excepting  seasonal  casnnerie)  (cities 
5,000  to  30,000). 

‘All  other  factory  trades  (excepting  seasonal  canneries)  (rest 
of  province) . 


Number 

of 

firms 

Female 

employees 

Average 

weekly 

wages 

Aver¬ 
age 
hours 
per  week 

Minimum 

wage 

(experi¬ 

enced 

adults) 

Over  18 

Under  18 

Over  18 

Under  18 

$  c. 

$  c. 

$  c. 

49 

1,315 

130 

14  09 

10  56 

45-2 

12  00 

45 

491 

55 

14  10 

9  66 

45-5 

12  00 

61 

491 

86 

12  20 

8  67 

50-0 

11  00 

23 

479 

70 

16  88 

11  98 

49-1 

12  50 

23 

1,164 

64 

15  31 

9  80 

48-0 

12  00 

52 

852 

87 

14  39 

10  09 

49-0 

11  00 

23 

109 

11 

12  67 

8  73 

50-0 

8  00-10  00 

2 

3,908 

415 

16  17 

9  46 

47-0 

12  50 

42 

2,259 

240 

14  91 

10  87 

45-7 

12  50 

27 

3,544 

591 

14  61 

11  38 

48-8 

11  50 

68 

4,532 

1,134 

13  52 

10  33 

49-8 

11  00 

60 

2,063 

384 

12  54 

8  84 

51-1 

10  00 

446 

8,732 

582 

16  06 

9  15 

44-06 

12  50 

70 

879 

46 

14  37 

10  41 

46-6 

11  50 

57 

1,714 

179 

14  74 

10  89 

47-3 

11  00 

22 

240 

37 

14  62 

9  41 

48-8 

10  00 

91 

691 

113 

15  31 

9  79 

43-9 

12  50 

29 

219 

21 

14  60 

9  81 

45-2 

11  50 

13 

136 

8 

17  37 

8  63 

45-0 

11  00 

13 

134 

10 

13  42 

8  68 

45-0 

10  00 

45 

613 

118 

15  50 

9  95 

44-8 

12  50 

10 

85 

12 

16  92 

10  11 

47-0 

11  50 

22 

638 

128 

15  08 

10  04 

48-4 

11  00 

22 

449 

144 

12  76 

9  06 

50-7 

10  00 

21 

544 

80 

14  77 

9  85 

45-7 

12  50 

7 

398 

52 

17  31 

10  58 

45-0 

11  50 

10 

385 

42 

13  85 

11  11 

48-0 

11  00 

2 

11 

1 

15  08 

11  00 

48-0 

10  00 

109 

2,499 

548 

13  83 

11  73 

45-5 

12  50 

73 

798 

130 

13  63 

11  45 

47-5 

11  50 

88 

506 

166 

13  46 

10  74 

48-0 

11  00 

51 

285 

40 

12  69 

10  73 

49-2 

10  00 

4 

186 

8 

18  48 

9  19 

41-1 

12  50 

5 

293 

16 

12  28 

9  28 

42-8 

11  50 

3 

11 

10  99 

40-1 

11  00 

3 

148 

21 

10  90 

53-3 

10  00 

4 

515 

63 

17  81 

12  73 

46-1 

12  50 

1 

28 

19  10 

55-0 

11  50 

10 

635 

170 

14  67 

10  79 

51-4 

11  00 

6 

325 

95 

14  89 

12  13 

49-0 

10  00 

22 

179 

23 

15  15 

10  25 

44-7 

12  50 

10 

33 

5 

15  8S 

12  70 

43-0 

11  50 

7 

128 

18 

13  82 

9  83 

47-6 

11  00 

205 

2,374 

338 

15  75 

10  88 

46-0 

12  50 

68 

1,172 

122 

13  76 

9  95 

46-5 

11  50 

78 

655 

108 

13  90 

8  69 

46-9 

11  00 

78 

261 

35 

13  87 

8  22 

47-4 

153 

2,520 

44 

16  38 

16  19 

50-4 

12  50 

80 

421 

24 

15  24 

12  58 

53-8 

12  00 

68 

562 

63 

17  84 

8  50 

46-8 

12  50 

48 

203 

9 

15  20 

8  44 

48-0 

64 

258 

13 

19  25 

13  21 

47-3 

12  50 

123 

1,432 

202 

14  66 

10  79 

45-6 

12  50 

60 

874 

139 

14  74 

11  40 

48-5 

11  50 

82 

1,052 

211 

13  89 

10  86 

49-5 

11  00 

68 

921 

162 

12  30 

10  31 

49-6 

10  00 

‘Figures  are  for  1929. 


The  Monthly  Journal  of  Social  Reform, 
published  at  Tokyo,  Japan,  in  its  issue  for 
July,  1929,  comments  on  the  recent  increase 
in  the  number  of  industrial  disputes  that  have 
been  settled  through  mediation  or  arbitration. 
The  total  number  of  the  disputes  arising  dur¬ 
ing  1928  and  the  first  three  months  of  1929 
were  terminated  through  the  intervention  of 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  government.  It 
is  noted  that  the  number  of  workers’  groups 


applying  for  arbitration  exceeded  that  of  the 
employers  so  applying.  During  1928  a  total 
of  43  applications  for  arbitration  were  made 
by  workers  and  19  by  employers,  while  22 
applications  were  made  by  employers  and 
workers  jointly.  The  number  of  disputes 
settled  through  mediation  or  arbitration  in¬ 
cludes  136  strikes  and  8  lockouts  in  1928,  and 
39  strikes  and  1  lockout  in  1929. 
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MOTHERS’  ALLOWANCES  IN  ONTARIO  IN  1928 


HT  HE  eighth  annual  report  of  'the  Mothers’ 
-*•  Allowances  Commission  of  Ontario 

I  describes  the  administration  of  the  Act  during 
the  year  ending  October  31,  1928.  It  will  be 
recalled'  that  the  Mothers’  Allowances  Act  of 
1920  provided  for  the  establishment  of  a 
provincial  board  of  five  persons  to  consider 
the  applications  received  from  local  boards  on 
behalf  of  mothers  of  two  or  more  dependent 
children.  The  municipality  in  which  a  bene¬ 
ficiary  has  resided  for  one  year  is  required  to 
contribute  one-half  the  amount  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  granted  in  each  case,  the  remainder  being 
paid  by  the  province.  The  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Act  also  is  borne  by  the 
province.  The  amount  of  the  allowance  is 
determined  by  the  Board  within  limits  fixed 
by  regulation  under  the  Act.  The  rate  in 
cities  is  $40,  $45,  $50  and  $55  per  month  for 
mothers  with  2,  3,  4  and  5  children ;  in  towns 

I  and  country  districts  the  rates  are  lower.  The 
commission  may  grant  an  additional  allowance 
u  for  larger  families.  The  commission  is  now 
composed  of  the  following  members:  the  Hon. 
David  Jamieson,  M.D.,  M.C.P.S.  (former 
I  speaker  of  the  provincial  legislature)  chair¬ 
man;  Miss  Belle  Thompson,  vice-chairman; 
Mrs.  Minnie  Singer;  Lieutenant-Colonel  T.  J. 
Murphy,  K.C.;  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Reynolds. 

The  number  of  beneficiaries  is  reported  as 
I  steadily  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  spite 

j]  of  the  carefulness  with  which  every  applica¬ 

tion  is  scrutinized.  A  part  of  the  increase  is 
IJ  explained  as  being  due  to  “what  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  in  a  growing  population,” 
1;  but,  it  is  emphasized,  that  “the  number  of 
cases  of  desertion  and  of  incapacitated 
[  husbands  has  been  increasing  to  an  alarming 
I:  extent  and  calls  for  the  closest  and  most 

I  critical  consideration  of  every  case”. 

Dealing  with  two  of  the  chief  problems 
)  encountered — desertion  and  incapacitation — 

I  the  report  states  as  follows:— 

“The  desertion  cases  present  a  serious 
[  problem,  and  much  suffering  is  entailed  on 

account  of  our  regulation  that  if  a  man’s 
r  whereabouts  are  knowm  his  wife  is  held  in- 

i  eligible  for  assistance.  The  majority  of 

>  deserters  go  to  the  United  States,  and  even 

if  they  can  be  located,  there  are  no  public 
funds  provided  for  securing  their  return  to 
l  Ontario.  If  the  deserted  wife  asks  to  have 
her  husband  returned  to  Ontario  where  he  can 
be  brought  to  court,  all  expenses  in  connection 
therewith  must  be  borne  by  her,  who  is  in 
need  herself,  and  has  no  money  to  spare  for 
i  this  purpose.  Even  if  these  deserters  are 

•  brought  home  and  a  court  order  secured 

against  them  for  a  stated  weekly  or  monthly 


payment,  our  experience  shows  these  pay¬ 
ments  are  seldom  made  and  the  man  again 
disappears.  A  jail  term  does  not  appear  to 
do  any  good1  in  these  cases,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  question  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
more  liberal  interpretation  should  be  placed 
on  the  regulation  covering  these  cases. 

“The  number  of  applicants  under  the  in¬ 
capacitation  condition  shows  a  very  large 
increase  and  the  Commission  has  given  these 
cases  the  most  careful  consideration,  and  has 
been  obliged  to  refuse  a  large  percentage  as 
not  being  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  Blindness 
might  be  regarded  in  some  cases  as  totally 
unfitting  a  man  for  any  earning  capacity, 
but  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  is  other¬ 
wise  physically  and  mentally  fit,  we  strongly 
advise  and  insist  he  should  take  training  in 
some  useful  occupation  with  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  assist  to  some  extent  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  family.  The  Commission 
grants  the  allowance  to  his  wife  while  he  is 
taking  this  course  of  training.” 

As  regards  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school,  the  report  indicates  that  this  problem 
has  been  met  by  the  adoption  of  a  monthly 
system  of  attendance  cards,  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  teachers.  This  method  is  said 
to  have  effected  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
the  regularity  of  attendance.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  educational  program  is  the 
dispatching  of  railway  cars  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  outlying  districts 
“where  no  other  educational  facilities  are 
available,  and  where  children  are  gathered  in 
from  great  distances  and  given  a  start,  and 
then  carried  on  by  a  correspondence  course.” 
This  method  of  travelling  schools  is  com¬ 
mended  in  the  report,  which  states  that 
children  of  mothers  drawing  the  allowance 
“have  made  w-onderful  progress.” 

Beneficiaries.- — The  number  of  families  on 
the  allowance  list  during  the  year  was  5,976 
and  the  number  of  children  under  sixteen 
in  those  families  was  17,328,  the  average 
number  of  children  per  family  being  2-899. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  varies  from 
month  to  month.  On  October  31,  1928,  the 
last  month  of  the  financial  year,  there  were 
5,139  beneficiaries,  and  the  amount  disbursed 
was  $187,936,  representing  an  increase  of  410 
in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  and  $15,977  in 
disbursements  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year.  The  average  monthly 
increase  in  the  number  of  beneficiaries  was 
34-16.  The  disbursements  during  the  financial 
year  1927-28  amounted  to  a  total  of  $2,190,407, 
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being  an  increase  of  $182,850  over  the  previous 
year. 

As  already  stated,  half  the  disbursements 
for  mothers’  allowances  are  borne  by  the 
province,  the  payments  by  the  various  muni¬ 
cipalities  amounting  to  $986,486.50.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  province  'bears  the  full  amount  in 
unorganized  districts,  and  this  total  for  the 
year  was  $197,180.  The  province  also  assumes 
full  charge  of  any  amounts  granted  to  those 
lacking  one  year’s  continuous  residence  in  any 
municipality. 

The  percentage  cost  of  administration  of 
the  Act  was  again  reduced.  For  the  past  year 
it  was  3-5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  3-7  per 
cent  in  the  previous  year,  and  3-93  per  cent 
in  1925-26. 

Tribute  is  paid  in  the  report  to  the  19 
investigators  and  to  the  members  of  the  office 
staff  for  efficiency  in  the  performance  of- duty. 

Of  the  5,976  families  on  the  pay  list,  2.895 
were  in  cities,  2.997  were  in  the  country,  and 
84  in  towns.  The  average  number  of  children 
in  these  families  was  2-72  in  the  cities,  2-98 


in  the  countries,  3-42  in  judicial  districts,  and 
2-71  in  the  towns. 

In  addition  to  the  4,340  cases  where  the 
dependency  was  caused  by  the  father’s  death, 
there  were  1,644  cases  where  the  father  was 
totally  incapacitated,  the  chief  causes  of  such 
incapacitation  being  tuberculosis  and  insanity. 
Desertion  was  the  cause  of  dependency  in  351 
cases,  while  in  241  oases  both  parties  were 
dead,  and  the  children  were  in  charge  of  a 
foster  parent. 

Of  the  total  number  of  families  benefiting, 
64-5  per  cent  were  Canadian,  26-6  per  cent 
were  British,  and  8-9  per  cent  were  of  foreign 
birth. 

The  Commission  expresses  its  appreciation 
“of  the  services  of  the  splendid  men  and 
women  to  the  number  of  over  500  members 
of  local  boards  who  devoted  so  much  of  their 
time  to  the  administration  of  the  Act.” 
Acknowledgment  is  also  made  of  the  willing 
co-operation  from  all  the  Churches,  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  the  various  social  service 
organizations. 


REPORT  OF  BRITISH  MINISTRY  OF  LABOUR  FOR  1928 


rT'  HE  recent  activities  of  the  British  Min- 
Y  istry  of  Labour  are  described  in  its  annual 
report  for  1928,  which  has  appeared  recently. 
The  year  was  notable  for  the  movement  to¬ 
wards  industrial  reorganization  on  the  basis  of 
co-operation  between  the  workers  and  the 
employers.  This  movement  culminated  in  the 
acceptance  by  the  Trade  Union  Congress  of 
proposals  for  the  formation  of  a  national  in¬ 
dustrial  council  to  consider  industrial  ques¬ 
tions  from  both  sides.  The  full  acceptance  of 
these  proposals  by  the  employers’  organiza¬ 
tions  was  still  under  consideration  at  the  end 
of  the  year  (Labour  Gazette,  November,  1928, 
page  1178;  October,  1928,  page  1037;  August, 
1928,  page  846  etc.). 

The  Department  took  an  active  part  in  the 
conciliation  of  labour  disputes.  Only  103  cases, 
however,  came  under  the  Conciliation  Act  of 
1896  for  settlement,  the  year  being  exception¬ 
ally  free  from  industrial  disputes.  The  In¬ 
dustrial  Court  issued  52  awards  on  cases 
referred  to  them  under  the  Industrial  Courts 
Act,  1919. 

The  employment  situation  in  1928  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  section  of  the  report.  There 
had  been  a  substantial  improvement  during 
1927  and  this  was  maintained  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1928,  the  percentage  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  that  period  among  insured  workers 
being  lower  than  at  any  time  since  1920.  From 
April,  however,  up  to  the  end  of  November 
a  decline  in  employment  set  in,  though  the 


seasonal  influences  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  were  less  pronounced  than  in  1927.  The 
increased  unemployment  in  Great  Britain  after 
April,  apart  from  seasonal  unemployment,  was 
confined  almost  entirely  to  five  industries: 
coal  mining,  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing, 
cotton,  woollen  and  worsted,  and  boots  and 
shoes.  These  five  industries  represent  about 
one-fifth  of  the  insured  population,  and  at 
the  end  of  November  they  represented  one- 
third  of  the  unemployment. 

The  report  describes  the  work  carried  on 
during  the  year  by  the  Industrial  Transference 
Board  in  transferring  large  numbers  of  un¬ 
employed  workers,  particularly  coal  miners, 
to  other  districts  and  other  employment. 
Apart  from  the  ordinary  use  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Exchanges,  special  facilities  for  transfer 
were  offered  to  various  classes  through  juvenile 
unemployment  centres,  domestic  training 
centres  (for  girls  and  young  women),  “handy¬ 
men”  training  centres  (for  young  men),  house¬ 
hold  removal  schemes,  etc.  The  Ministry’s 
scheme  for  the  training  of  young  unemployed 
men  provides  for  two  kinds  of  training;  one 
for  giving  those  who  desire  to  settle  in  the 
Dominions  preliminary  training  in  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  farm  work;  the  other  for  improving 
the  employability  of  men  seeking  industrial 
work  in  this  country.  (These  schemes  were 
outlined  in  the  last  issue  of  the  (Labour 
Gazette,  page  705) . 
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Another  feature  of  the  year  was  the  coming 
into  force  of  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act,  passed  in  the  previous  year,  in  July,  1928. 
The  Act  abolished  the  (Distinction  between 
“standard”  and  “extended”  benefit;  and,  since 
April  19,  1928,  the  only  condition  relating  to 
the  payment  of  contributions  has  been  that 
30  contributions  shall  have  been  paid  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  applicant  during  the  two  years 
preceding  the  date  of  his  application.  During 
a  transitional  period,  moreover,  a  greatly  re¬ 
duced  contributory  condition  is  in  force  for 
persons  aged  18  years  and  over,  namely  the 
payment  of  eight  contributions  in  the  last 
two  years,  or  alternatively,  of  thirty  contribu¬ 
tions  at  any  time.  The  administration  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  was  also  affected  during 
the  year  by  the  coming  into  force,  as  from 
January  2,  1928,  of  Section  37  (1)  of  the 
Widows’  Orphans’  and  Old  Age  Contributory 
Pension  Act,  1925.  By  virtue  of  that  sub¬ 
section,  the  title  to  unemployment  benefit 
ceased  on  January  2,  192S,  in  the  case  of  every 
person  who  had  reached  the  age  of  65  on  that 
date;  in  the  case  of  persons  subsequently  be¬ 
coming  65,  title  to  benefit  ceased  on  their 
reaching  that  age. 


There  was  no  change  during  the  year  in  the 
list  of  trades  to  which  the  Trade  Boards  Acts 
are  applied,  but  provision  was  made  for  the 
establishment  of  a  separate  trade  board  for 
the  keg  and  drum  branch  of  the  hollow-ware 
making  trade.  During  the  year  there  were 
37  meetings  of  full  trade  boards,  and  141 
meetings  of  various  committees  of  boards;  27 
boards  did  not  meet  at  all.  The  meetings  of 
the  boards  were  chiefly  occupied  with  ques¬ 
tions  of  minimum  rates.  The  report  contains 
a  brief  review  of  the  varying  use  which  Boards 
have  made  of  their  general  rate  fixing  powers. 
All  the  boards,  as  required  by  the  Acts,  have 
fixed  general  minimum  time  rates;  all  but  two 
have  fixed  overtime  rates  although  in  a  fur¬ 
ther  four  trades  the  overtime  rates  do  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  piece  workers.  All  the  boards,  again, 
have  fixed  special  rates  for  juveniles,  based 
either  on  age  alone  or  on  experience  alone,  or 
on  a  combination  of  the  two.  Twenty-one 
boards  have  made  it  a  condition  of  payment  at 
the  juvenile  or  learner’s  rate  that  the  worker 
should  have  definite  facilities  for  learning  the 
trade;  in  nearly  all  these  cases  he  or  she  must 
be  the  holder  of  a  learner’s  certificate  issued 
by  the  board. 


PROFIT  SHARING  AND  LABOUR  CO-PARTNERSHIP  IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN 


HT  HE  results  of  a  recent  inquiry  made  by 
the  British  Ministry  of  Labour  into 
schemes  of  profit  sharing  and  labour  co-part¬ 
nership  are  published  in  the  Ministry  of  La¬ 
bour  Gazette,  July,  1929.  The  movement  has 
made  almost  continuous  progress  during  the 
years  since  the  war.  The  years  of  greatest 
progress  in  the  establishment  of  new  schemes 
were  1919  and  1920,  when  there  was  a  net  ad¬ 
dition  of  94  schemes  and  of  33,000  partici¬ 
pating  employees.  During  the  succeeding 
years  progress  was  slower,  but  in  the  last  two 
years  there  was  a  net  increase  of  twelve 
schemes  and  of  21.000  workpeople  partici¬ 
pating. 

The  inquiry  showed  that  profit  sharing  has 
been  tried  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries;  in 
nearly  every  industry,  however,  the  number 
of  schemes  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number  of  firms  engaged  in  the  indus¬ 
try;  and  in  all  industries  taken  together 
nearly  one-half  the  schemes  started  have 
come  to  an  end.  The  most  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ception  is  the  gas  industry,  in  which  a  large 
proportion  of  the  principal  company-owned 
undertakings  have  introduced  schemes;  com¬ 
paratively  few  of  these  schemes  have  been 
discontinued,  and  a  number  have  been  in 
operation  for  twenty  years  or  longer. 
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The  number  of  workpeople  employed  by 
308  firms  with  schemes  in  operation  at  the 
end  of  1928  was  approximately  485,000,  of 
whom  about  222,000  were  eligible  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  schemes. 
In  the  previous  year  the  number  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  schemes  then  in  force  was 
approximately  209,000,  out  of  a  total  of  about 
422,000  persons  employed.  The  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  employees  of  the  firms  concerned  who 
did  not  come  within  the  profit-sharing  ar¬ 
rangements  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
participation  in  many  schemes  rests  upon 
certain  qualifications,  such  as  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  age,  or  employment  with  the  firm 
for  a  mimimum  number  of  years;  but  to  a 
much  greater  extent  it  results  from  the  fact 
that  the  figures  given  include  a  considerable 
number  of  schemes  which  admit  employees 
to  participation  in  profits  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  able  and  willing  to  deposit  sav¬ 
ings  with  the  firm,  and  to  purchase  shares  in 
the  undertaking. 

In  many  schemes  profit-sharing  is  only 
available  to  those  employees  who  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  purchase  shares  in  the  undertaking 
or  to  deposit  savings  with  the  firm.  In  the 
case  of  the  share-purchase  schemes  the  em¬ 
ployee  is  usually  offered  shares  on  terms  more 
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favourable  than,  those  offered  to  the  ordinary 
investor.  The  mere  holding  of  shares  by  an 
emplojme  is  not  in  itself  regarded,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Department’s  statistics,  as  an 
example  of  profit-sharing,  but  where  special 
favourable  terms  are  accorded  to  the  em¬ 
ployee-investor  the  scheme  is  included  in  the 
statistics  as  being  an  example  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  although  of  a  rather  special  and  limited 
kind.  Similarly  those  schemes  which  give  to 
employees  who  deposit  money  with  the  firm 
a  guaranteed  minimum  rate  of  interest  to¬ 
gether  with  a  further  dividend  varying  with 
profits  are  treated  as  examples  of  profit-shar¬ 
ing,  although  not  of  a  normal  type.  These 
two  special  types  of  arrangement  account  for 
90  of  the  existing  schemes  and  for  27  of  the 
defunct  schemes. 

The  most  prevalent  type  of  scheme  is  the 
simple  arrangement  under  which  a  cash  bonus 
is  paid  to  the  employees,  the  amount  of  the 
bonus  representing  a  specified  proportion  of 
the  net  profits,  or  of  the  profit  remaining  after 
a  fixed  minimum  rate  of  interest  or  dividend 
has  been  paid  on  capital;  in  some  eases  the 
bonus  is  a  sum  which  automatically  rises  or 
falls  with  the  rate  of  dividend  on  the  capital. 

Cash  bonus  schemes  (including  schemes 
where  the  bonus  is  placed  in  a  deposit  or 
savings  account  from  which  an  employee  may 
freely  withdraw)  represent  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  existing  and  about  65  per  cent  of  the 
discontinued  schemes. 

In  the  gas  companies’  schemes  the  bonus 
usually  takes  the  form  of  a  percentage  on 
wages  varying  inversely  with  the  price  charged 
for  gas,  which  itself  usually  regulates  the  rate 
of  dividend  payable  on  capital;  but  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  more  recent  gas  companies’  schemes 
the  bonus  varies  directly  with  the  rate  of 
dividend  on  capital,  or  is  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  amount  paid  in  such  dividends. 

Co-partnership  Schemes.-^  Schemes  which 
encourage  employees  to  acquire  shares  or 
other  capital  in  the  undertakings  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  in  this  and  in  other 
ways  to  obtain  some  share  in  the  control  of 
the  business,  are  frequently  referred  to  under 
the  description  “co-partnership.”  Among  the 
316  schemes  in  operation  included  in  the  sta¬ 
tistics,  there  are  132  which  provide  for  some 
form  of  shareholding  by  employees;  while  of 
the  289  defunct  schemes,  49  provided  such 
arrangements. 

One  form  of  shareholding  has  already  been 
mentioned;  that  in  which  shares  are  issued 


to  employees  on  specially  advantageous  terms. 
This  type  of  arrangement  has  become  prom¬ 
inent  in  recent  years;  83  such  schemes  are 
known  to  have  been  introduced,  of  which  62 
are  still  in  force. 

An  entirely  different  type  of  shareholding 
scheme,  and  -one  in  which  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  workers  employed  normally  par¬ 
ticipate,  is  that  in  which  a  share  of  profits  is 
set  aside  for  the  employees,  but  is  wholly  re¬ 
tained  for  investment  in  the  firm’s  capital,  or 
is  so  retained  for  a  prescribed  period  or  until 
the  employees  have  acquired  a  perscribed 
amount  of  capital.  Of  such  schemes  52  are 
known  to  have  been  started;  36  of  these  are 
still  in  operation,  and  23  of  them  date  from 
after  the  war.  Gas  companies  provide  much 
the  largest  section  of  these  “  bonus-capitali¬ 
zation  ”  schemes,  accounting  for  25  out  of  the 
36  schemes  of  tins  type;  and  practically  all 
of  the  pre-war  schemes  of  this  type  are  those 
in  gas  companies. 

Amount  of  Bonus. — In  1928,  as  in  1927,  the 
highest  amount  of  bonus  was  paid  in  the 
small  group  of  insurance,  banking,  etc.,  busi¬ 
nesses,  the  bonuses  in  this  group  averaging 
£26  per  head  in  both  years.  As  was  the  case 
in  1927,  a  high  rate  of  bonus  was  paid  by  firms 
engaged  in  merchanting  and  dealing,  and  the 
next  highest  rates,  by  undertakings  engaged 
in  paper  manufacture,  printing,  bookbinding, 
etc.;  while  for  the  few  agricultural  schemes 
the  bonuses  paid  were  almost  negligible,  as 
they  were  in  the  two  previous  years.  The 
most  noteworthy  changes  as  between  1927 
and  1928  were  in  the  group  of  firms  engaged 
in  the  textile  industry,  in  which  bonuses  aver¬ 
aged  £4  11s.  Id.  in  1928,  as  compared  with 
£2  7s.  lid.  in  1927,  and  in  the  group  of  firms 
engaged  in  merchanting  and  dealing,  in  which 
bonuses  averaged  £14  2s.  8d.,  as  compared 
with  £17  13s.  7d.  in  1927. 

An  important  section  of  the  report  deals 
with  the  163  co-operative  societies  having 
definite  profit-sharing  systems,  these  societies 
employing  about  29,000  persons.  The  schemes 
adopted  by  the  majority  off  productive  socie¬ 
ties  provide  for  a  specified  proportion  of  the 
profits  to  be  set  aside  for  the  workers,  but  in 
a  number  of  cases  the  employees  receive  a 
bonus  on  wages  at  a  rate  which  varies  with 
the  rate  of  dividend  declared  upon  the  cus¬ 
tomers’  purchases.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
schemes  in  the  productive  societies  are  of  the 
co-partnership  type. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  ANNUITIES 

Address  given  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackadar,  Superintendent,  before  Canadian  Postmasters’ 

Association,  Ottawa,  June  21,  1929 


'T'HE  Department  of  Labour  has  been 
exerting  every  effort  to  bring  the 
advantages  of  the  Canadian  Government 
Annuities  System  to  the  attention  of  the 
Canadian  people.  For  this  purpose  thousands 
of  lines  of  space  have  been  used  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  etc.,  and  full  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  chain  of  Canadian  National 
Railway  broadcasting  stations  which  extend 
from  Halifax  to  Vancouver.  In  all  this 
advertising  reference  is  made  to  the  fact  that 
complete  information,  literature,  etc.,  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  nearest  post¬ 
master,  and  as  it  is  our  experience  that  many 
persons  find  upon  application  at  the  post 
office  they  are  unable  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  literature  which  should  be  on  hand 
at  every  post  office  throughout  Canada,  I 
desire  to  point  out  that  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so,  you  should  familiarize  your¬ 
self  with  the  various  plans  of  annuity  avail¬ 
able  and  obtain  a  supply  of  our  literature,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
telligently  deal  with  enquiries  received. 

Apparently  many  of  the  postmasters  who 
have  not  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
this  splendid  means  of  making  provision  for 
old  age  are  unaware  that  they  are  neglecting 
one  of  the  best  means  of  increasing  the 
revenue  which  may  be  derived  from  their 
offices.  In  this  connection  I  may  say,  however, 
that  many  postmasters  who  have  familiarized 
themselves  with  the  Canadian  Government 
Annuities  System  have  substantially  increased 
their  personal  revenue,  by  the  transaction  of 
Annuities  business.  This  statement  is  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  commissions  paid  to 
postmasters  for  the  sale  of  Annuities  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  increased  more  than  200 
per  cent  over  the  amount  paid  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year.  Some  of  the  post¬ 
masters  have  been  particularly  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  sale  of  Government  Annuities  in 
their  vicinity.  Mr.  Kolb  of  Herbert,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  the  president  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Postmasters’  Association,  who  is  present,  is 
one  of  these,  also  Mr.  Charles  D.  Griffiths  of 
Estevan,  Saskatchewan,  has  been  successful  in 
securing  a  number  of  applications,  and  I  could 
also  mention  many  others. 

Postmasters  who  are  on  a  commission  basis 
are  allowed  commission  at  the  rate  of  one  per 
cent  on  applications  secured  or  payments 
received  for  the  purchase  of  Immediate  Annu¬ 
ities  (in  this  connection  I  may  say  that  we 
frequently  receive  payments  as  large  as 
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$75,000,  which  would  give  you  a  commission' 
of  $750  for  the  one  transaction) ;  postmasters 
receive  commission  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent 
on  applications  secured  or  payments  received 
for  the  purchase  of  Deferred  Annuities;  and 
when  you  consider  that  more  than  four  and  a 
quarter  million  dollars  was  received  during  the 
last  fiscal  year  for  the  purchase  of  these  annu¬ 
ities,  with  every  expectation  of  an  even  larger 
amount  being  received  during  the  present 
year,  you  will  realize  just  why  it  would  be  to 
the  personal  advantage  of  the  postmaster  to 
make  every  endeavour  to  have  as  much  of 
this  business  as  possible  transacted  through 
his  office. 

It  is  also  a  patriotic  gesture  for  the  post¬ 
master  to  lend  assistance  towards  the  sale  of- 
Canadian  Government  Annuities  which,  when 
fully  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Canadian 
people,  will  materially  reduce  the  number  of 
indigents,  thus  relieving  the  state,  province 
and  municipality  of  this  burden;  and  in  this 
connection  I  may  say  that  if  many  of  our 
older  citizens  had  begun  a  regular,  systematic 
saving  under  the  Government  Annuities  Sys¬ 
tem  during  their  earlier  years,  they  would  not 
now  find  it  necessary  to  make  application  for 
an  old  age  pension. 

As  the  necessary  machinery  has  been  created 
enabling  all  postmasters  employed  on  a  com¬ 
mission  basis  to  act  as  our  representatives,  I 
would  strongly  urge  that  you  officers  of  the 
various  provincial  Postmasters’  Association 
draw  the  attention  of  your  membership  to  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  with  the  prestige  in  the 
community  generally  enjoyed  by  the  post¬ 
masters,  they  should  experience  little  difficulty 
in  furthering  the  Government  system  of  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  old  age.  There  are  plans  of 
annuity  suitable  for  both  the  young  and  old, 
the  poor  as  well  as  persons  of  moderate 
wealth. 

In  order  to  increase  his  sale  of  annuities,, 
the  postmaster  should,  by  reading  the  descrip¬ 
tive  booklet  and  consulting  the  printed  tables 
of  rates,  familiarize  himself  with  the  various 
plans  of  annuity  available  as  well  as  the  rates 
charged  therefor,  in  order  that  he  may  advise 
persons  making  enquiry  of  the  plan  of  annuity 
which  will  best  meet  his  particular  require-- 
ments.  Copies  of  our  advertising  posters 
should  be  placed  on  display  where  they  may 
be  seen  by  persons  transacting  other  business 
at  the  post  office;  copies  of  our  descriptive, 
booklet  should  be  handed  to  persons  who  the 
postmaster  feels  might  be  interested  in  tire 
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purchase  of  an  annuity,  and  copies  could  be 
placed  in  the  rented  post  office  boxes. 

The  Department  of  Labour  will  co-operate 
with  the  postmaster  by  furnishing  him  with 
literature,  posters,  tables  of  rates,  etc.,  and 
when  the  postmaster  desires  to  have  any 
special  information  on  behalf  of  a  person  with 
whom  he  is  negotiating,  all  he  need  do  is  to 
write  to  the  superintendent  of  Annuities  for 
the  particulars  required. 

Once  a  postmaster  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  System,  enabling  him  to 
solicit  and  secure  applications,  arrangements 
could  be  made  so  that  all  persons  who  write 
direct  to  the  Department  of  Labour  for  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  purchase  of  an 
annuity  could  be  referred  to  the  postmaster 
in  order  that  the  enquiry  might  be  followed 
up  by  a  personal  interview  in  an  endeavour 
to  secure  the  application.  I  may  say  here 
that  one  of  the  postmasters  who  had  been 
actively  promoting  the  sale  of  Government 
Annuities  along  these  lines  for  about  ten  years, 


was  retired  within  the  last  year  or  so,  and  is 
now  devoting  his  full  time  to  the  sale  of 
Government  Annuities  on  a  commission  basis, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  doing 
exceedingly  well. 

I  have  mentioned  previously  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  carrying  on  an  active  campaign  to 
increase  the  sale  of  annuities  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  and  during  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is 
intended  that  a  national  display  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  shall  be  carried  on, 
which  should  result  in  a  very  large  number 
of  enquiries  being  received,  and  the  present 
would  be  a  most  favourable  time  for  those 
postmasters  who  have  not  been  doing  so  to 
devote  the  small  amount  of  time  necessary  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  various  plans 
of  annuity  and  the  rates  charged  therefor,  in 
order  that  they  may  endeavour  to  secure 
applications  from  those  persons  who  will  be 
advised  in  our  advertisements  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  postmaster  for  copy  of  our 
descriptive  booklet  and  information  regarding 
Annuities. 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League 

In  a  recent  address  at  Montreal,  Mr.  Arthur 
Gaboury,  secretary  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Safety  League,  outlined  the  activities  of  this 
organization.  Its  program  is  divided  into 
three  different  branches,  namely,  home  and 
school  safety,  traffic,  and  industrial  safety. 
The  aid  of  school  children  is  enlisted  by 
weekly  displays  of  accident  hazards,  and  ways 
and  means  to  avoid  them.  The  traffic  sec¬ 
tion  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
helpful  developments  and  amendments  to 
existing  civic  by-laws  regarding  the  compul¬ 
sory  stop  of  all  autobuses  at  railway  crossings; 
the  examination  for  competency  of  the  appli¬ 
cant  for  first  driving  license;  and  the  com¬ 
pulsory  stop  at  all  railway  crossings.  Last 
but  not  least  the  round-table  committtee  of 
the  industrial  section  looks  after  the  welfare 
of  the  workers.  At  fortnightly  sessions  the 
members  discuss  safety  problems  and  spread 
the  gospel  of  co-operation  in  the  prevention 
of  suffering  from  accidents.  First  aid  commit¬ 
tees  educate  the  masses  to  render  aid  where- 
ever  and  whenever  possible,  members  of  the 
industrial  hygiene  section  consistently  advo¬ 
cate  the  principles  of  clean  living,  and  through 
the  construction  committee  the  first  annual 
industrial  safety  conference  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  was  made  possible. 


Aims  of  Industrial  Medicine 

Dr.  A.  R.  Pennoyer,  of  Montreal,  writing 
in  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal, 
April,  1929,  estimates  the  annual  loss  in  Mont¬ 
real  due  to  industrial  disease  at  nine  million 
dollars.  He  states  that  medical  service  has 
justified  its  inclusion  in  the  program  of  “  big 
business  ”  and  that  its  potentialities  for  doing 
good  to  workers,  employers,  and  society  in 
general  can  scarcely  be  overstated.  The  aims 
of  industrial  medicine  are  enumerated  as 
follows : 

Pre-employment  examination  to  select  a 
suitable  personnel. 

To  do  all  that  is  reasonably  possible  to 
prevent  illness  and  maintain  health,  and  when 
sickness  comes,  to  make  sure  that  proper 
treatment  is  provided,  so  that  restoration  may 
be  as  early  and  complete  as  it  should  be. 

To  use  every  means  to  avoid  the  occurrence 
of  accidents,  and,  when  these  arise,  to  see  that 
they  are  treated  skilfully. 

To  make  provision  for  the  disabilities  of 
old  age,  when  this  has  been  arrived  at  through 
long  service,  and  to  do  wffiat  is  possible  for 
the  dependants  when  death  comes. 

Extent  of  “Uninsured”  Accidents 

A  recent  bulletin  of  the  Lumberman’s 
Safety  Association,  Ottawa,  points  out  that 
the  extent  of  the  loss  connected  with  acci- 
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dents  is  not  often  recognized.  In  the  course 
of  an  analysis  by  an  insurance  company  it  was 
found  that  the  incidental  cost  of  accidents, 
against  which  the  employer  cannot  insure,  is 
about  four  times  the  cost  of  compensation  and 
medical  aid,  against  which  the  employer  is  in¬ 
sured.  Unless  constantly  reminded,  work¬ 
men  tend  to  grow  careless  and  will  violate 
safety  rules,  and  even  sometimes  remove  safe¬ 
guards  that  seem  to  be  in  the  way.  The 
strict  maintenance  of  safety  devices  with  the 
constant  educational  campaign  and  insistence 
on  carefulness  is  much  cheaper  than  acci¬ 
dents. 

Accident  Prevention  Rules  lor  Bituminous 
Coal  Mines 

Mr.  George  S.  Rice,  chief  mining  engineer, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  in  a  recent 
statement,  declared  that  disasters  from  mine 
explosions  may  be  prevented  by  proper  venti¬ 
lation  and  systematic  rock  dusting.  Precau¬ 
tions  that  should  be  taken  to  prevent  ex¬ 
plosions  in  bituminous  coal  mines  are  outlined 
as  follows: — 

Thoroughly  ventilate  every  part  of  the  mine. 
Use  enough  splits  of  the  air  current,  divide 
near  the  intake  shaft  if  possible,  and  avoid 
working  places  being  on  the  return  air. 

In  any  mine,  gassy,  or  slightly  gassy,  control 
the  ventilation,  through  knowledge  obtained  by 
sampling  and  analysing  the  return  of  each  split 
daily;  moreover,  see  that  the  inspectors  use 
safety  lamps.  Burrell  gas  indicators,  or  other 
permissible  equivalent. 

Seal  all  abandoned  working  places  with  strong 
fireproof  stoppings;  also  seal  those  that  may 
not  be  worked  for  a  long  time  and  cannot  be 
thoroughly  ventilated  and  inspected.  This 
latter  recommendation  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
presented  as  a  formal  decision  of  policy,  is  a 
very  important  part  of  any  program  of  mine 
safety. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  mines  of  the 
country  keep  open  old  working  places  which  are 
not  or  cannot  be  properly  inspected  and  are 
moreover  practically  impossible  to  adequately 
ventilate  and  rock  dust.  They  are  therefore 
places  of  great  danger,  as  fine  float  coal  dust 
collects  on  the  roadways  and  ribs  and  gas  per¬ 
haps  accumulates  in  pockets  in  the  roof. 

The  advantages  of  rock  dusting  and  of  good 
ventilating  currents  in  the  active  working  places 
are  likely  to  be  lost  through  the  condition  in 
such  places. 

Use  electric  trolleys  and  bare  power  lines  or 
imperfectly  insulated  electric  conductors  m 
gassy  mines  or  slightly  gassy  mines  in  pure 
intake  air  only  and  never  in  the  return  air. 

Employ  thorough  rock  dusting  in  all  bitu¬ 
minous  and  sub-bituminous  mines.  Rock  dust 
should  be  distributed  in  every  entry,  air  course, 
and  room.  In  rooms  that  have  been  stopped  the 
rock  dusting  should  extend  to  the  face  and  over 
the  gob.  In  active  workings  rock  dusting  should 
extend  at  least  to  within  40  feet  of  the  face. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  miners  in  every  work- 
in^  place  be  supplied  with  a  pile  ot  rock  dust  so 
that  they  may  distribute  it  from  time  to  time 


as  the  face  advances  in  addition  to  the  rock 
dust  that  may  be  scattered  periodically  by 
rock-dusting  machines  or  rock-dust  crews. 

Report  on  Health -of  Australian  Miners 

The  report  on  an  investigation  into  the 
health  and  working  conditions  of  employees  in 
tile  mining  industry  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania 
in  1928  has  been  published  by  the  Department 
of  Health,  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  This 
investigation  was  undertaken  at  the  request 
of  the  Commonwealth  Court  of  Conciliation 
and  Arbitration  which  had  heard  a  claim  by 
the  Australian  Workers’  Union  for  a  reduction 
of  hours  of  men  engaged  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania.  The  survey 
went  extensively  into  industrial  diseases  of 
the  mining  industry  such  as  miners’  phthisis, 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  and  tuberculo-silicosis, 
plumbism,  copper  poisoning,  arsenical  poison¬ 
ing,  miners’  nystagmus  (miners’  beat  knee, 
beat  hand,  beat  elbow).  The  general  health 
of  employees  was  also  investigated.  At  each 
mine  a  study  was  made  of  the  atmospheric 
conditions  during  working  hours,  including 
temperature,  air  movement,  humidity  and  dust 
content;  also  of  the  measures  adopted  for 
minimizing  dust  production,  and  of  hygenic 
provisions  generally.  As  regards  the  incidence 
of  pulmonary  diseases,  the  report  states  that 
the  total  percentage  of  all  examinees  affected 
was  7.1  per  cent.  It  was  noted  that  silicosis 
is  rarely  caused  by  less  than  ten  years’  under¬ 
ground  work  in  Tasmania,  and  does  not  occur 
among  examinees  who  have  not  worked 
undergrou|nd.  In  Vic'to;ri’,a,  the  minimum 
period  worked  underground  by  any  silicotic 
examined  was  over  sixteen  years.  Drilling, 
either  by  hand  or  machine,  was  found  to  be 
the  occupation  which  has  caused  almost  all 
the  cases  of  silicosis  detected,  other  under¬ 
ground  occupations,  such  as  trucking  and 
shovelling,  being  apparently  almost  devoid  ot. 
risk  in  this  respect. 

Pulmonary  tuberculosis  was  found  to  occur 
in  3-9  per  cent  of  all  employees  examined. 
The  incidence  of  simple  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
observed  in  the  total  is  reported  as  being 
similar  to  that  whoh  would  be  found  in  many 
industrial  communities.  The  excess,  as  repre¬ 
sented1  by  tuberculosis  with  silicosis,  was 
ascribed  as  specifically  due  to  the  natiue  of 
the  occupation. 

Although  lead-poisoning  was  not  observed, 
definite  evidence  of  its  absorption  by  workers 
was  discovered  among  miners  and  surface  em¬ 
ployees  in  certain  districts  where  silver  lead 
— zinc  ores  are  handled.  The  incidence  was 
considerably  higher  at  the  treatment  works 
where  lead  concentrates  are  handled  than  in 
the  mines. 
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The  recommendations  for  underground 
operations  included  among  others,  the  follow¬ 
ing  safety  measures: — • 

The  circulation  of  air  through  the  stopes 
should  receive  more  consideration,  and  be 
made  more  effective.  Where  it  is  not 
practicable  to  send  an  air  current  through  the 
stope,  the  stope  should  be  treated  as  a  dead¬ 
end  and  be  provided  with  artificial  ventilation. 

Dependence  should1  not  be  placed  on  the 
machine  man’s  hose  for  wetting  the  broken 
heaps  of  ore  during  shovelling.  A  separate 
hose  should  be  supplied  for  the  use  of  the 
shovellers.  Where  two  or  more  parties  are 


working  near  one  another  one  extra  hose 
should  be  sufficient. 

The  use  underground  of  rock  drills  which 
depend  on  exhaust  air  to  blow  out  borings 
should  be  prohibited. 

Firing,  whenever  practicable,  should  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  such  times  as  the  mine  will  be 
empty  of  workers.  When  two  shifts  are 
worked,  this  should  occur  at  the  end  of  the 
second  shift;  when  one  shift  is  worked,  at  the 
end  of  that  shift.  In  other  cases  return  to 
work  should  not  be  permitted  until  there  is 
no  visible  dust  or  fume.  The  hosing  down 
of  every  working  place  when  first  entered  after 
a  firing  should  be  more  strictly  enforced. 


NOTES  ON  LABOUR  UNION  ACTIVITIES 
Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  of  Canada 


The  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  of 
Canada  held  its  8th  annual  Congress  at  Chi¬ 
coutimi  on  July  20-24.  Four  federations  of 
trade-unions,  namely:  The  Federation  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Workers;  the  Federation  of 
Textile  Workers;  the  Federation  of  Building 
Trades  Workers;  the  Federation  of  Printing 
Trades  and  105  labour  unions,  were  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  Congress  by  102  delegates  from 
different  centres  in  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

The  report  of  the  auditors  showed  receipts 
amounting  to  $9,305  and  expenses  to  $8,563.75, 
leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $741.55  for  the 
year  1928-29. 

The  number  of  members,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  secretary,  on  May  31,  1929, 
stood  at  25,500. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  was  as 
follows: — President,  Mr.  Pierre  Beaule,  Que¬ 
bec;  1st  vice-president,  Mr.  O.  Filion,  Mont¬ 
real;  2nd  vice-president,  Mr.  A.  Guay,  Three 
Rivers;  general  secretary,  Mr.  Ferd.  Laroche, 
Quebec;  1st  director,  Mr.  Gerard  Tremblay, 
Montreal;  2nd  director,  Mr.  J.  E.  A.  Trem¬ 
blay,  Chicoutimi.  The  personnel  of  the 
Executive  Council  is  the  same  as  that  leaving 
office. 

A  number  of  invited  guests  attended  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
including  the  Hon.  Antonin  Galipeault,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  and  Public  Works  for  the 
Province  of  Quebec;  Mr.  Simon  Lapointe, 
member  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board; 
Mr.  A.  Crowe,  secretary  of  the  Minimum 
Wage  Board  for  Women;  Mr.  O.  Filion, 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Labour, 
and  Monsignor  Lamarche,  Bishop  of  Chi¬ 
coutimi. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Galipeault  stated  that  his 
.government  was  prepared  to  make  an  ex¬ 


haustive  study  of  social  insurance,  including 
Old  Age  Pensions,  unemployment  insurance 
and  mothers’  allowances.  It  is  likely  that  a 
special  commission  will  be  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  these  different  matters.  As  to  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  the  Minister 
stated  that  if,  after  a  trial,  it  was  found  that 
collective  insurance  was  necessary,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  not  hesitate  at  granting  it. 

A  large  number  of  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  the  meeting,  the  following  being  the  prin¬ 
cipal  requests: 

An  amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  on  the  lines  already  defined  in 
the  stipulations  made  by  the  Catholic  Unions, 
the  International  Unions  and  the  Railway 
Employees’  Organizations;  State  Collective 
Insurance,  Annuities,  etc*  The  Executive 
Council  is  authorized  to  take  all  the  steps 
necessary  to  insure  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments. 

The  inauguration  of  a  course  in  sociology  in 
schools  and  universities. 

A  labour  code  which  will  include,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  legislation  on  individual  and  collective 
contracts  of  labour. 

Establishment  of  a  Superior  Economic 
Council. 

The  adoption  of  Unemployment  Insurance 
legislation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act. 

The  establishment  of  a  scale  of  fair  wages 
not  fixed  according  to  the  wages  accepted  as 
current  in  the  district,  but  in  keeping  with 
the  cost  of  living  in  said  districts. 

These  proposals  include  the  establishment  of 
a  provincial  Accident  Fund  as  in  Ontario  and 
other  provinces  (Labour  Gazette,  Jan.  1928 
page  40,  etc.) 
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More  methodical  inspection  of  manufac¬ 
tures  as  ■well  as  all  other  industrial  works. 

Amendment  to  the  Provincial  Arbitration 
Act  concerning  Firemen  and  Policemen 
rendering  arbitration  compulsory  and  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  court  equally  binding  on  both 
parties. 

Compulsory  establishment  of  the  double 
shift  system  for  firemen  in  all  large  munici¬ 
palities. 

Enforcement  of  Lord’s  Day  Act;  abolition 
of  the  privileges  granted  the  Hebrews  under 
the  Provincial  Act. 

Investigation  of  conditions  in  the  textile 
industry  which  the  workers,  according  to  the 
earlier  reports  furnished  by  Rev.  Father  A. 
Cote,  find  unbearable;  inauguration  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  view  to  organizing  the  workers 
of  both  sexes  in  this  industry. 


Adoption  of  a  draft  constitution  for  a 
Federation  of  Study  Circles. 

Ratification  by  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  of  the  International  labour  con¬ 
ventions,  especially  that  of  the  8  hour  day 
(Washington,  1919). 

Greater  precautions  in  the  use  of  paint 
spraying  machines. 

Prohibiting  Sunday  work  in  bakeries  and 
the  regulating  of  night  work. 

Establishment  of  minimum  wages  for  day 
labourers. 

Extension  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act  for 
females  to  commercial  workers. 

Besides  these  resolutions,  the  most  of  which 
concern  legislation,  the  Federation  adopted 
several  resolutions  relating  to  its  own  admin¬ 
istration,  that  is,  amendments  to  some  of  the 
clauses  of  the  constitution. 


All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  All- 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  will  be  held  at 
the  Fort  Garry  Hotel,  Winnipeg,  commencing 
on  November  4,  1929.  The  notice  of  the 
convention,  issued  from  the  general  office  of 
the  Congress  at  Ottawa,  directs  the  attention 
of  all  affiliated  and  chartered  unions  to 
Articles  5  and  10  of  the  constitution,  with 
regard  to  the  basis  of  representation  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  the  introduction  of  resolutions. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Congress  urges 
all  eligible  unions  to  exert  effort  to  send  a 
full  quota  of  delegates,  in  order  that  the 
convention  may  be  completely  representative 
of  national  labour  movement  both  geographi¬ 
cally  and  industrially. 


In  order  to  facilitate  the  intelligent  discus¬ 
sion  of  resolution  submitted  at  the  conven¬ 
tion,  the  Board  strongly  recommends  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  copies  of  the  resolutions 
be  furnished  to  the  secretary-treasurer  not 
later  than  the  fourth  of  October,  for  circula¬ 
tion  among  the  unions,  to  enable  the  mem¬ 
bership  at  large  to  instruct  the  delegates  on 
the  questions  that  will  arise.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  all  unions  notify  the 
secretary-treasurer  by  that  date  the  number 
of  delegates  expected  to  be  in  attendance  at 
the  convention.  Accommodation  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged  by  writing  to  the  hotel  preferred  by 
the  delegate  or  to  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Winnipeg  Labour  Council,  F.  G.  Pengei'y, 
325  Wardlow  Avenue,  Winnipeg. 


Dominion  Railway  Mail  Clerks’  Federation 


The  biennial  convention  of  the  Dominion 
Railway  Mail  Clerks’  Federation  was  held 
in  Toronto,  June  10-13,  delegates  being 
present  from  all  locals  except  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Edmonton.  In  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  Mr.  J.  P.  O’Farrell,  president  of  the 
Federation,  reviewed  the  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  executive  officers  from  June  3,  1927,  to 
February  21,  1929,  to  secure  a  new  salary 
schedule  for  members  of  the  organization.  As 
a  result  of  these  efforts  the  members  are  uoav 
receiving  an  increase  in  salary.  The  presi¬ 
dent  said  that  there  were  many  questions  of 
importance  to  come  before  the  convention, 
including  the  proposal  for  a  time  paid 
organizer  at  Ottawa;  Civil  Service  councils; 
superannuation;  and  increased  mileage  pay¬ 
ments  for  clerks  in  grade  “A”. 


The  total  revenue  for  the  two  years  ended 
March  31,  1929,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
secretary-treasurer,  amounted  to  $7,339.14, 
expenditures,  $8,267.68,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$928.54. 

A  recommendation  was  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Officers’  Reports,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  convention,  that  efforts  be  made  to 
secure  an  upward  revision  of  salaries  on  the 
basis  of  establishing  a  maximum  of  $2,280. 
The  committee  agreed  with  the  view  of  the 
president  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Federation  to  affiliate  with 
the  Civil  Service  Federation.  It  was  also 
recommended  that  immediate  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Federation  to  create  the 
position  of  a  paid-  whole-time  secretary  or 
organizer,  and  that  the  appointing  of  a  suit- 
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able  man  be  proceeded  with  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  convention  adopted  a  recommendation 
of  the  Finance  Committee  that  the  yearly 
per  capita  tax  be  raised  from  $1.75  to  $2.25, 
and  that  the  per  diem  allowance  of  the  con¬ 
vention  delegates  be  raised  from  $10  to  $12 
per  day.  The  approval  of  the  convention  was 
given  to  a  proposal  that  steps  be  taken  by 
the  incoming  executive  to  secure  a  refer¬ 
endum  vote  on  the  appointment  of  a  full-time 
paid  organizer. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  those 
following : — 

That  after  1980  all  -cars  used  for  railway 
mail  service  shall  'be  of  steel  construction 
and  in  accordance  with  specifications  laid 
down  by  the  Postmaster  General; 

That  railroad  companies  ibe  held  responsible 
for  the  unloading  of  all  mail  carried  in  bag¬ 
gage  or  storage  cars  at  points  where  no 
transfer  agents  are  employed-; 

That  mail  clerks  be  not  required  to  report 
for  -duty  at  cars  prior  to-  one  hour  previous 
to  the  scheduled  -departure  of  trains; 

Provincial  Federation  of 

The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Federation  of  Ontario  Fire  Fighters 
was  held  in  St.  Catharines  on  June  26-27,  only 
five  branches  in  the  whole  jurisdiction  being 
without  representation.  According  to  the  re¬ 
port  -of  the  directors,  under  the  heading 
“organization”,  there  is  only  one  organized 
fire  department  in  Ontario  not  in  the  federa¬ 
tion,  namely,  Owen  Sound.  Special  stress 
was  laid  on  the  necessity  of  a  Superannuation 
Act  for  every  permanent  paid  department, 
and  the  federation  desires  an  Act  making 
this  compulsory,  with  rules  suitable  to  each 
municipality’s  local  -conditions.  The  question 
of  the  three  platoon  system  bad  -been  brought 
before  the  provincial  cabinet  by  the  officers 
of  the  federation,  and  the  directors  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
this  system  was  established.  The  report  of 
the  auditing  committee  -showed  total  receipts 
amounting  to  $22,357.01,  with  a  cash  balance 
of  $6,162.97. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the 
following — 

Urging  the  members  to  interview  members 
of  municipal  councils  and  local  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Ontario  legislature  with  a  view 
of  having  them  endorse  an  Act,  for  com¬ 
pulsory  superannuation  funds; 

Recommending  that  sulphuric  acid  contain¬ 
ers  as  supplied  to  fire  departments  be  made 
smaller; 


That  suitable  fans  be  installed  in  working 
end  of  postal  -care; 

That  railway  mail  clerks  be  allowed  a-ctual 
expenses  while  assigned  to  duty  away  fro-m 
their  headquarters; 

That  forty  minutes  shall  constitute  one 
hour’s  duty  between  6  -pm.  and  8  am.,  and 
thirty  minutes  one  hour’s  duty  on  Sundays 
and  holidays; 

A  forty-four  hour  or  less  work  week,  with 
overtime  paid  for  in  cash; 

Half-f-are  transportation  for  railway  mail 
clerks  and  their  families,  and  that  identifica¬ 
tion  -cards  be  honoured; 

That  all  -clerks  be  allowed  four  days  sick 
leave  without  producing  a  doctor’s  certificate. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  G. 
Dennehy,  Winnipeg,  Man.;  First  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  A.  R.  Buckler,  Halifax,  NjS.;  Second 
vice-president,  F.  A.  Morin,  Toronto,  Ont.; 
Third  vice-president,  K.  C.  McDonald, 
Ottawa,  Ont.;  Secretary-treasurer,  H.  A. 
Clarke,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Montreal  was  selected  as  the  next  con¬ 
vention  -city,  but  Ottawa  was  made  the  -per¬ 
manent  convention  city  after  1931. 

Ontario  Fire  Fighters 

Recommending  that  a  referendum  vote  be 
taken  relative  to  the  opening  again  of  the 
VJD.B.  Fund-; 

Approving  of  the  investing  of  $1,500  in 
bonds. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  R.  Lyons, 
Toronto;  Vice-presidents,  J.  A.  M-cEwen,  Fort 
William  and  Sep.  Sh-uttleworth,  Windsor; 
Secretary-treasurer,  D.  H.  Lamb,  Toronto. 

The  1930  convention  will  be  held  in 
London. 


In  the  half  year  ending  June  30,  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board  of  Ontario 
awarded  benefits  amounting  to  $3,991,646.78, 
of  which  $681,432.39  was  for  medical  aid.  The 
total  awards  for  the  half  year  are  nearly  half 
a  million  dollars  higher  than  for  the  same 
period  in  1928.  There  were  41,515  accidents, 
including  225  fatal  cases,  reported  to  the 
Compensation  Board  for  the  half  year,  as 
comparel  with  35.202  for  the  first  half  of  1928 
with  276  fatalities. 

Mr.  R.  B.  M-orley,  general  manager,  Indus¬ 
trial  Accident  Prevention  Associations,  states 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa¬ 
tions  have  planned  a  more  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  balance  of  1929  and  have  lately 
admitted  the  Construction  Safety  Association 
to  membership,  indicating  that  the  construc¬ 
tion  industries  are  endeavouring  to  lower 
their  bad  record  of  the  past  several  years. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


Questionnaire  Concerning  Forced  Labour 

The  Twelfth  International  Labour  Confer¬ 
ence  at  its  recent  session,  the  proceedings  of 
which  were  outlined  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  adopted  the  text  of  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  the  subject  of  forced  labour.  The 
replies  of  the  government  will  be  taken  as 
the  basis  for  the  drafting  of  a  Convention  to 
be  brought  before  the  conference  next  yeaT. 
A  report  on  forced  labour  recently  published 
by  the  International  Labour  Office  stated  that 
the  question  is  one  which  affects  for  the  most 
part,  though  not  exclusively,  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  of  subject  peoples  who  are  under  the 
administration  of  races  alien  to  themselves. 
The  report  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  abolish  slavery  if  conditions  of 
employment  analogous  to  slavery  were  still  to 
be  maintained  in  the  form  of  forced  labour. 
For  this  reason  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  1926,  after  adopting  an  inter¬ 
national  Slavery  Convention,  passed  a  formal 
resolution  drawing  attention  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  work  being  undertaken  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  best  means  of  “preventing  forced 
or  compulsory  labour  from  developing  into 
conditions  analogous  to  slavery.” 

The  studies  which  have  since  been  made, 
and  the  advice  of  the  Committee  of  Experts 
which  assisted  the  Office  in  its  task,  have 
made  it  possible  to  formulate  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  principles  which  would  seem  eminently 
fitted  for  embodiment  in  international  agree¬ 
ments.  The  final  aim  to  be  kept  in  view  is 
the  complete  suppression  of  forced  labour. 
According  to  the  report  already  mentioned, 
the  system  is  a  survival  of  bygone  times,  and 
its  continuance  is  in  contradiction  with  all 
modern  conceptions  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  If,  however,  there  are 
districts  where  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring 
to  an  end  immediately  all  forced  labour,  it  is 
indispensable  that  recourse  to  this  form  of 
labour  should  be  very  carefully  regulated,  in 
order  to  prevent  any  form  of  abuse.  In  any 
case,  if  for  important  reasons  of  public  policy, 
forced  labour  should  be  resorted  to,  it  is 
essential  that  the  authority  responsible  should 
be  the  highest  central  authority  of  the 
territory  concerned,  or,  when  considered 
desirable,  an  authority  of  the  metropolitan 
country.  Another  principle  follows  logically. 
In  no  case  whatever  should  the  competent 
authority  impose  or  permit  the  imposition  of 
forced  labour  for  the  benefit  of  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  companies  or  other  entities  than  the 


general  community.  Where  such  forced 
labour  exists,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
bring  it  to  an  end  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
illegal  exaction  of  forced  labour  should  be 
punishable  as  a  penal  offence. 

Minimum  Wage  Fixing  Machinery 

On  June  14,  the  formal  ratification  by  Great 
Britain  of  the  convention  concerning  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Minimum  Wage  Fixing  Machinery, 
which  was  adopted  last  year  by  the  11th 
International  Labour  Conference  (Labour 
Gazette,  July,  1928,  page  751)  was  registered 
with  the  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

This  announcement  marks  the  completion 
of  the  first  stage  towards  the  conversion  of 
the  Minimum  Wage  Convention  from  a 
“draft”  into  an  instrument  which  has  a 
definite  international  binding  force.  By 
Article  7  of  the  Convention  it  is  provided 
that  its  provisions  shall  come  into  operation 
twelve  months  after  tire  date  on  which  the 
ratifications  of  two  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  have  been 
registered.  The  British  ratification  is  the 
second,  the  first  being  that  of  Germany,  which 
was  registered  a  fortnight  earlier.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  these  two  countries  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  Convention  will  take  effect  in 
June  of  next  year.  Before  that  date  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  other  ratifications  will 
have  been  communicated,  including  that  of 
the  French  Government,  which  has  already 
introduced  legislation  to  authorize  ratification ; 
in  such  cases,  however,  since  the  interval  of 
twelve  months  between  ratification  and  com¬ 
ing  into  force  still  operates,  the  date  on  which 
the  Convention  takes  effect  will  be  corre¬ 
spondingly  later. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  although  the 
methods  of  minimum  wage  fixing  in  the  three 
countries  named  are  in  some  respects  widely 
different,  in  none  of  these  countries  does  the 
ratification  of  the  Convention  necessitate  the 
amendment  of  existing  law  and  practice, 
though  it  may  entail  extension  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  present  machinery.  This,  however, 
does  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  value 
of  their  ratifications,  having  regard  not  only 
to  the  fact  that  the  Convention  binds  them  to 
maintain  such  machinery  for  at  least  ten 
years,  but  also  to  the  stimulus  which  must  be 
given  to  other  countries,  perhaps  less  well 
equipped  in  this  respect,  by  the  example 
of  three  of  the  leading  industrial  countries 
of  the  world. 
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Wage  Levels  in  Various  Countries 

A  periodical  survey  of  changes  in  the  general 
wage  level  in  various  countries  has  been  com¬ 
menced  by  the  International  Labour  Office  at 
Geneva,  the  first  article  of  the  series  having 
appeared  in  the  International  Labour  Review, 
July,  1929.  It  is  intended  to  publish  these 
statistics  twice  a  year,  in  the  January  and 
July  numbers  of  the  Review. 

The  series  given  are  limited  to  those 
statistics  which  are  represenative  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  changes  of  wages  as  a  whole  or  in  a  group 
of  important  industries.  Certain  countries 
publish  statistics  of  wages  showing  the  move¬ 
ment  separately  for  various  industries.  These 
series  are  not  included  (except  for  agriculture 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada).  It  is 
hoped  that  the  publication  of  the  series  show¬ 
ing  the  general  wage  movement  will  encour¬ 


age  countries  which  compute  series  for  sep¬ 
arate  industries  to  combine  the  data  into  a 
general  average.  So  far  as  possible  the  series 
given  are  national  in  scope,  being  based  on 
information  not  only  for  different  industries, 
but  also  for  different  districts.  For  one  or  two 
countries  in  the  tables,  however,  no  national 
figures  are  available,  but  general  averages  for 
an  important  district  of  the  country  (e.g.  the 
capital)  are  given. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  statis¬ 
tics  are  primarily  intended  to  show  fluctua¬ 
tions  over  a  period  of  time  within  each  coun¬ 
try.  Owing  to  differences  in  scope  and 
methods  of  compilation,  it  is  not  possible  to 
compare  with  any  accuracy  the  statistics  be¬ 
tween  the  different  countries. 

Further  references  to  these  tables  will  be 
made  in  a  future  issue. 


Co-operative  Policy  of  Coal  Company  in  Colorado 


Reference  was  made  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
to  the  new  policy  adopted  last  year  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Fuel  Company  of  Colorado. 
This  policy  was  inaugurated  by  Miss  Josephine 
Roche  on  obtaining  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  company  after  a  long  period  of  unrest  in 
the  industry.  Miss  Roche  announced  that  the 
company  would  hencefonth  follow  a  policy  of 
cooperation  with  the  employees  based  on  the 
recognition  of  labour’s  right  to  organize  inde¬ 
pendently  in  an  organization  of  its  own  choice 
and  to  deal  collectively  and  on  equal  terms 
with  capital. 

The  company’s  report  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1929,  as  outlined  in  the  New 
Republic,  August  14,  1929,  shows  the  imme¬ 
diate  effects  of  the  new  policy.  The  report 
shows  that  its  sales  for  tire  first  six  months 
of  1929  were  16  per  cent  greater  than  for  the 
first  half  of  last  year,  and  the  production  per 
man  per  day  was  over  a  ton  greater  than  in 
the  former  period — an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 
The  average  daily  wage  paid  all  men  employed 
in  and  around  the  mines  was  $7.95  during  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year;  the  second  quarter 
has  not  yet  been  computed.  This  rate  of 
wages  is  considerably  higher  than  the  average 
wage  for  the  coal  industry  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Vincent,  the  president  of  the  company 
writes:  “While  the  wage  contract  increased 
the  earnings  of  the  men  as  we  desired  it 
should,  it  has  not  resulted  in  increased  produc¬ 
tion  costs  because  of  the  cooperation  and  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  which  have  characterized  the 
new  relationship.”  Meanwhile  grievances  of 
the  men  are  at  a  minimum,  most  complaints 
being  satisfactorily  settled  by  the  pit  com¬ 


mittees  and  mine  superintendents,  without 
any  appeal.  This  experience,  concludes  Mr. 
Vincent,  “demonstrates  that  the  demoralized 
coal  industry  will  respond  to  the  same  intel¬ 
ligent  treatment  to  which  other  industries 
have  responded  and  by  which  they  have  been 
stabilized.” 

Mr.  H.  E.  Foex,  superintendent  of  the 
factory  of  the  Dominion  Sugar  Company  at 
Chatham,  Ontario,  sustained  fatal  injuries  on 
July  29  while  he  was  directing  operations  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  a  new 
flume.  He  was  struck  by  the  dipper  of  a 
crane  which  crushed  him  against  a  post.  The 
coroner’s  jury  which  investigated  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  fatality  found  that  the  accident 
was  purely  accidental,  and  made  no  recom¬ 
mendations.  _ 

The  by-laws  of  the  Pilotage  District  of 
British  Columbia  were  published  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Canada  Gazette,  August  10,  1929. 
This  district  was  established  by  an  Order  in 
Council  dated  March  22,  1929,  the  Minister 
of  Marine  and  Fisheries  being  appointed  to  be 
the  Pilotage  authority.  In  addition  to  rules 
governing  pilotage  dues  and  rates  at  the 
several  ports,  the  by-laws  contain  the  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  licensing  of  pilots,  their 
examinations,  period  of  probation,  physical 
tests,  duties,  periods  of  leave,  etc.  The  pilots 
of  the  district  are  required  to  appoint  in  April 
each  year  from  among  their  number,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  three,  which  will  be  recognized  by 
the  Pilotage  Authority  as  representing  the 
pilots  in  all  matters  affecting  them  collectively 
and  individually. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  IN  JUNE,  1929 


'  I '  HE  following  information  as  to  the  em- 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  is  based 
upon  reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  each  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  in  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  highly  specialized  business, 
the  returns  representing  firms  employing  fif¬ 
teen  workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms 
so  reporting  in  June  was  6,819,  their  employ¬ 
ees  numbering  1,069.700  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  members 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under 
review.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for 


June  wias  1,688,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  19S.849  persons.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of 
applications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies 
and  the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  eiach  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  for 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


Employment  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  July  as  Reported  by  the 

Employers 


There  were  further  pronounced  increases  in 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  July,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statements  tabulated  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  6,819  firms 
employing  1,069,700  workers,  or  23,109  more 
than  on  June  1.  This  advance,  which  was 
rather  smaller  than  that  recorded  on  July  1, 
1928,  brought  the  index  number  to  124.7,  as 
compared  with  122.2  in  the  preceding  month, 
and  with  117.7,  109.7,  105.0,  98.0,  97.1,  100.7, 
92.2  and  S8.6  at  the  beginning  of  July  in 
1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922  and 
1921,  respectively.  The  situation  continues 
decidedly  more  favourable  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  years  since  1920,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Charts  1  and  2. 

Considerable  improvement  was  registered 
in  all  industries  except  manufacturing  and 
logging,  which  showel  seasonal  curtailment. 
The  largest  gains  were  reported  in  construc¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  services,  but  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  mining,  trade  and  communications 
were  also  noteworthy. 

Employment  by  Economic  Areas 

The  trend  was  favourable  in  all  provinces, 
the  greatest  expansion  taking  place  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  Quebec. 

Maritime  Provinces. — Statements  were  tabu¬ 
lated  from  558  firms  employing  79,196  work¬ 
ers,  as  against  75,316  in  the  preceding  month. 
This  increase  of  nearly  4,000  persons  brought 
employment  to  a  slightly  higher  level  than  in 
any  other  monith  in  the  last  nine  years,  the 
index  standing  at  117.9,  as  compared  with 


116.2  on  July  1,  1928.  Construction  recorded 
the  greatest  improvement,  but  there  were 
also  gains  in  mining,  transportation  and  trade ; 
on  the  other  hand,  manufacturing  was  slacker, 
chiefly  in  the  iron  and  steel  and  fish-preserv- 
ing  industries. 

Quebec.  —  Construction,  manufactur  i  n  g, 
transportation  and  services  reported  the 
largest  additions  to  staffs  in  Quebec,  while 
logging  was  seasonally  dull  with  the  end  of 
river-driving.  The  forces  of  the  1,532  co¬ 
operating  employers  aggregated  296,148  per¬ 
sons,  compared  with  287,320  on  June  1.  This 
advance  involved  more  workers  than  that 
registered  on  the  same  date  last  year,  when 
the  index  was  rather  lower;  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  July,  1929,  was,  in  fact,  at 
the  highest  level  so  far  recorded. 

Ontario. — Continued  expansion  was  noted 
in  Ontario,  where  the  3,040  firms  whose  sta¬ 
tistics  were  tabulated  reported  446,270  em¬ 
ployees,  or  4,323  more  than  on  June  1.  Con¬ 
siderable  gains  were  shown  in  construction, 
transportation,  mining,  services  and  trade, 
but  logging  and  manufacturing,  especially  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  were  seasonally  quiet. 
Rather  larger  increases  were  indicated  on 
July  1,  1928,  when  the  index  was  nearly  ten 
points  lower. 

Prairie  Provinces. — The  most  noteworthy 
advances  in  this  area  were  in  construction, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  services,  trade 
and  communications.  Data  wrere  compiled 
from  970  employers  with  an  aggregate  staff 
of  156,113  workers,  as  against  150,749  in  their 
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last  report.  This  increase  of  5,364  workers 
was  smaller  than  that  registered  on  the  same 
date  'last  year,  but  the  level  of  employment 
was  higher  on  July  1,  1929,  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  record. 

British  Columbia. — Moderate  improvement 
was  reported  in  British  Columbia,  where  the 
index,  at  118.2,  was  at  its  maximum  since 
the  series  was  instituted  in  1920.  A  total 
working  force  of  91,973  persons  was  employed 
by  the  719  firms  whose  data  were  received, 
and  who  had  91,259  workers  in  the  preceding 
month.  Manufacturing,  particularly  of  lum¬ 
ber  products,  was  slacker,  as  was  logging,  but 
trade,  transportation  and  communications  re¬ 
corded  gains,  while  there  was  a  particularly 
large  increase  in  construction. 


occurred  in  the  other  groups.  A  combined 
working  force  of  144,617  persons  was  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  819  co-operating  employers,  who 
had  143,402  on  June  1.  The  gains  noted  on 
July  1,  1928,  were  less  extensive,  and  the  in¬ 
dex  then  was  considerably  lower,  as  it  was 
on  the  same  date  in  every  other  year  of  the 
record. 

Quebec. — Further  improvement  was  re¬ 
ported  in  Quebec,  where  statements  were 
tabulated  from  110  firms  with  12,761  employ¬ 
ees,  compared  with  12,052  in  the  preceding 
month.  Manufacturing,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation  and  services  registered  practically 
all  the  gain.  The  index  was  rather  lower  than 
at  the  beginning  of  July,  1928,  when  the  im¬ 
provement  was  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 
areas. 

Employment  by  Cities 

Seven  of  the  eight  cities  for  which  separate 
tabulations  are  made  reported  heightened  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  gains  in  Montreal  and  Toronto  be¬ 
ing  most  noteworthy,  while  there  were  reduc¬ 
tions  in  Windsor  and  the  adjacent  Border 
Cities. 

Montreal. — Employment  in  Montreal  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance,  particularly  in  construc¬ 
tion,  while,  on  the  whole,  only  small  changes 


Toronto. — Construction,  services  .and  trade 
reported  increased  activity,  while  only  slight 
general  changes  were  noted  in  other  indus¬ 
tries.  The  879  employers  furnishing  data  en¬ 
larged  their  staffs  by  1,792  workers  to  126,186 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  A  smaller  advance 
was  reported  on  the  same  date  last  year,  wdien 
employment  was  in  less  volume. 

Ottawa. — Statistics  were  received  from  140 
employers  with  13,721  persons  on  their  pay¬ 
lists,  compared  with  13,668  in  the  preceding 
month.  Most  of  the  gain  took  place  in  con- 
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Tabte  I  — INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  ECONOMIC  AREAS  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=1001  


Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1921 

88-6 

99-9 

83-1 

89-7 

94-0 

82-2 

1922 

92-2 

103-9 

83-9 

95-0 

99-0 

88-0 

1923 

100-7 

113-1 

95-8 

103-5 

100-7 

90-2 

1924 

97-1 

101-6 

95-9 

97-4 

98-4 

93-8 

1925 

St  -  0 

88-1 

81-0 

86-7 

87-5 

82-4 

Feb.  1 . 

87-1 

88-8 

84-9 

88-8 

87-8 

84-' 

88-1 

PI -7 

85*4 

90-5 

84  - 1 

87-0 

88-3 

93-6 

85-6 

90-4 

83-5 

88-8 

May  1  . 

01-9 

97-2 

89-8 

93-4 

87-4 

91-3 

95  •  6 

101-3 

95-9 

95  •  F 

92-4 

94-5 

98-0 

111-6 

96-4 

97-8 

95-2 

95  8 

97-5 

103-5 

96-4 

96-7 

96- 5 

6 

97-8 

99-2 

96-6 

98-7 

95-3 

int-3 

99-6 

OS -9 

97-9 

100-4 

99-1 

191-9 

98-3 

96-0 

96 -4 

99-8 

98-4 

98  -9 

96-5 

93-7 

93-9 

98-6 

96-7 

95-7 

1926 

99-7 

94-7 

86-5 

91-9 

94-1 

89-2 

Fob  1  . 

91-8 

95-5 

88-3 

93-8 

90-1 

91-9 

92-6 

99-6 

89-6 

95-0 

88-0 

yi-6 

.92-5 

95-0 

91-2 

93-7 

87-6 

96  - 1 

95-4 

94-1 

94-4 

96-3 

91-8 

100-7 

102-2 

98-7 

103-7 

101-4 

102-8 

103-5 

July  1  . 

105-0 

102-2 

107-5 

103-3 

106-5 

10-1-8 

105-5 

106-1 

108-2 

103-0 

105-8 

107-2 

106-2 

10S-5 

107-8 

104-3 

106-2 

108-1 

105-8 

Oct  1  . 

106-5 

105-8 

107-8 

105-1 

109-2 

104-0 

07*2 

105-4 

103-7 

106-9 

102-9 

100-0 

102-3 

95-5 

102-7 

103-1 

104-7 

1927 

95-9 

101-8 

93-6 

96-8 

99-9 

87-7 

90-8 

93-0 

96-1 

99-4 

105-5 

109- 1 

110- 0 
108-7 
107-8 
104-2 
101-0 

Feb  i 

96-6 

98-3 

95-3 

98-3 

96-4 

97-5 

97-4 

96-2 

100-1 

95-2 

97-4 

97-8 

94-5 

100-4 

94-1 

101-8 

100-5 

100-6 

104-5 

99-0 

107-2 

103-5 

107-5 

108-1 

106-5 

109-7 

112-8 

109-6 

108-9 

110-7 

110-5 

113-2 

109-8 

109-2 

114-0 

111-0 

112-2 

110-5 

110-5 

114-4 

Oct  1  . 

110-3 

108-1 

110-0 

111-1 

111-7 

110-7 

110-8 

108-8 

100-1 

110-2 

109-8 

108-1 

99-1 

110-1 

109-1 

192S 

100-7 

97-1 

99  -F 

101-9 

107- 5 
103-2 
101-8 
101-9 

108- 5 
121-5 
129-8 
132-5 
127-8 
126-4 

91-4 

Fob  1  . 

102-0 

97-0 

lot -6 

101-9 

102-6 

97-5 

100-9 

106-3 

■  102-3 

98-5 

99-2 

106-0 

106-8 

101-3 

103-0 

110-1 

113-8 

107-2 

110-7 

115-5 

117-7 

116-2 

113-6 

117-  / 

119-3 

117-0 

114-1 

119-6 

119-1 

115-4 

115-7 

120-1 

118-8 

114-9 

114-3 

121-2 

121-8 

120-5 

113-1 

118-9 

199-5 

114-8 

116-7 

108-1 

112-6 

12o-3 

1929 

109-1 

103-3 

103-3 

113-8 

117- 0 

118- 4 
117-4 
123-8 

116-6 

113-1 

100-4 

Feb  1  . 

110-5 

101-6 

105-9 

Mar  j  . 

111-4 

106-8 

104-7 

110-4 

107-5 

101-1 

Mo  v  1  . 

116-2 

108-3 

107-3 

122-21 

112-5 

115-9 

120 - 21 
127-2 

124-7 

117-9 

119-4 

Relative  Weight  of  Employment  by  Districts  a; 

100-0 

7-4 

27-7 

41-7 

14-6 

8-6 

i  Corrected  figure. 

struction.  The  additions  to  payroll  were  much 
smaller  than  those  indicated  on  July  1,  1928, 
but  the  index  continues  higher  than  it  was 
last  summer,  or  in  any  other  period  since  the 
record  was  instituted. 

Hamilton. — There  were  moderate  gains-  in 
Hamilton,  where  employment  continued  in 


greater  volume  than  on  the  same  date  of  last 
year,  or,  in  -fact,  than  in  any  other  month 
for  which  statistics  are  available;  252  workers 
were  added  to  the  forces  of  213  firms  fur¬ 
nishing  information,  bringing  them  to  40,122 
on  the  date  under  review.  Construction, 
transportation,  services  and  trade  were  rather 
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Note.  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


Table  II—  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100). 


— 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

July  1 . 

89-4 

97-7 

95-0 

84-3 

1922 

97-1 

98-9 

117-4 

96*2 

89-8 

86-8 

1924 

July  1 . 

96-0 

92-7 

108-9 

86-0 

87-6 

85-8 

1925 

July  1 . 

96-9 

100-0 

96-8 

107-0 

90-5 

86-8 

87-6 

92-2 

Jan.  1 . 

89-2 

90-9 

95-1 

93-4 

89-5 

56-9 

91-4 

91-6 

Feb.  1 . 

89-5 

91-6 

95-6 

92-7 

91-5 

95-7 

91-9 

94-7 

Mar.  1 . 

90-8 

93-3 

96-2 

90-8 

93-1 

100-1 

92-9 

93-2 

April  1 . 

94-3 

96-0 

96-9 

92-1 

95-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

May  1 . 

97-2 

101-5 

99-2 

97-5 

98-9 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

June  1 . 

104-5 

90-3 

99-7 

105-9 

101-1 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

July  1 . 

105-9 

102-7 

100-2 

107-8 

102-7 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

Aug.  1 . 

106-2 

105-4 

100-6 

105-8 

104-0 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-0 

104-6 

102-0 

105-0 

105-6 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

Oct.  1 . 

105-7 

106-3 

102-9 

106-0 

104-9 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

Nov.  1 . 

104-7 

104-3 

103-4 

103-6 

10-3-6 

96-8 

106-1 

101-6 

Dec.  1 . 

101-9 

102-3 

103-8 

99-9 

101-7 

98-7 

107-9 

101-4 

1927 

Jan.  1 . 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

93-0 

98-0 

57-5 

101-6 

92-9 

Feb.  1 . 

94-5 

98-3 

99-3 

95-0 

98-0 

96-4 

99-8 

96-4 

Mar.  1 . 

95-8 

99-9 

99-6 

96-0 

99-1 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

April  1 . 

98-0 

102-6 

102-5 

98-1 

101-4 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

May  1 . 

101-9 

105-3 

105-3 

108-5 

102-5 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

June  1 . 

104-5 

110-9 

107-0 

111-5 

105-5 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

July  1 . 

106-3 

114-0 

107-7 

115-2 

105-1 

82-7 

104-4 

106-1 

Aug.  1 . 

106-2 

116-7 

107-8 

117-7 

107-1 

85-8 

106-0 

104-6 

Sept.  1 . 

107-8 

119-9 

109-3 

117-7 

103-3 

86-2 

109-9 

102-8 

Oct.  1 . 

108-6 

121-8 

110-2 

117-8 

103-5 

83-0 

108-7 

103-0 

Nov.  1 . 

109-4 

123-9 

109-5 

113-1 

106-3 

81-4 

108-2 

99-7 

Dec.  1 . 

108-7 

119-9 

110-5 

108-3 

107-3 

84-2 

111-5 

98-7 

1928 

Jan.  1 . 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-1 

96-8 

83-1 

109-2 

94-2 

Feb.  1 . 

100-3 

110-9 

105-4 

105-6 

102-7 

88-8 

102-1 

95-7 

Mar.  1 . 

101-0 

106-3 

106-4 

105-2 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

99-0 

April  1 . 

101-8 

107-9 

107-7 

105-6 

103-0 

124-9 

103-9 

100-5 

May  1 . 

105-9 

112-8 

110-2 

120-8 

104-8 

136-4 

108-7 

104-8 

June  1 . 

109-7 

117-0 

112-7 

118-4 

109-0 

147-3 

110-7 

107-4 

July  1 . 

110-4 

131-6 

112-8 

123-0 

109-0 

150-2 

110-9 

107-6 

Aug.  1 . 

112-1 

130-2 

113-6 

126-1 

111-8 

165-0 

111-2 

111-7 

Sept.  1 . 

115-7 

132-7 

114-3 

124-9 

113-7 

175-5 

115-0 

111  1 

Oct.  1 . 

114-3 

131-0 

117-0 

119-8 

112-7 

174-8 

115-8 

110-6 

Nov.  1 . 

115-1 

126-6 

119-3 

120-2 

115-7 

155-9 

115-4 

106-6 

Dec.  1 . 

1Q29 

113-0 

122-1 

120-5 

115-1 

118-0 

142-5 

116-8 

102-8 

Jan.  1 . 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

116-7 

137-5 

109-9 

102-9 

Feb.  1 . 

106-9 

114-3 

115-9 

110-3 

120-3 

159-6 

108-1 

100-4 

Mar.  1 . 

107-5 

112-8 

116-6 

109-4 

123-5 

168-5 

107-6 

104-5 

April  1 . 

108-2 

116-2 

118-6 

111-2 

126-1 

177-3 

108-0 

107-7 

May  1 . 

114-2 

117-1 

120-7 

123-7 

130-6 

189-5 

110-9 

109-9 

June  1 . 

119-3 

122-0 

122-1 

127-8 

133-1 

168-3 

111-5 

110-9 

July  1 . 

120-3 

128-8 

123-7 

128-4 

133-9 

156-0 

114-0 

112  -  8 

Relative  weight  of  era- 

ployment  bv  cities 

as  at  July  1,  1929. . . . 

13-5 

1-2 

11-8 

1-3 

3-8 

1-8 

3-2 

'Corrected  figure. 


brisker,  while  manufacturing  showed  practic¬ 
ally  no  change,  losses  in  electrical  appliance 
plants  being  offset,  by  increases  in  the  food 
and  other  industries. 

Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities.— 
Further  curtailment  in  employment,  mainly 
in  automobile  plants,  caused  a  loss  of  1,453 
persons  in  the  staffs  of  the  124  reporting  em¬ 
ployers,  who  had  19,175  in  their  employ  on 
the  date  under  review.  The  index  was  higher 
than  on  July  1,  1928,  although  large  increases 
were  then  reported;  the  situation  w|s,  in  fact, 
better  than  at  the  beginning  of  any  other 
July  since  the  record  for  this  c.ity  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1925. 


Winnipeg. — Manufacturing  and  transporta¬ 
tion  registered  advances  that  brought  employ¬ 
ment  to  its  maximum  for  July  1  in  the  years 
for  which  data  have  been  compiled.  An  ag¬ 
gregate  working  force  of  33,986  employees 
was  reported  by  the  330  co-operating  firms; 
this  was  756  more  than  on  June  1.  The  im¬ 
provement  shown  on  the  same  date  a  year 
ago  involved  rather  more  persons,  but  em¬ 
ployment  then  was  not  so  active. 

Vancouver. — The  trend  of  employment  in 
Vancouver  continued  favourable,  according  to 
information  from  270  establishments  employ¬ 
ing  30.167  workers,  as  against  29,573  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  greatest  gains  were 
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Note’  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of 
all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  III— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926  =  100) 


— 

All  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Logging 

Mining 

Commun¬ 

ication 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Con¬ 

struction 

Services 

Trade 

1921 

July  1 . 

88-6 

87-6 

63-9 

96-5 

92-3 

92-0 

77-7 

90-2 

92-0 

1922 

July  1 . 

92-2 

91  - 1 

56-7 

98-7 

86-5 

100-8 

96-6 

87-2 

90-0 

1923 

July  1 . 

100-7 

101-3 

81-4 

106-3 

88-8 

103-6 

103-5 

96-2 

91-6 

1924 

July  1  . 

97-1 

94-9 

78-4 

104-5 

96-0 

101-6 

108-0 

102-3 

91-4 

1925 

July  1 . 

98-0 

96-4 

69-0 

101-7 

96-7 

98-1 

115-0 

102-7 

93-1 

1926 

Jan.  1 . 

90-7 

90-0 

129-2 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

63-4 

90  1 

101-3 

Feb.  1 . 

91-8 

93-0 

145-5 

98-4 

95-1 

93-4 

61-0 

90-1 

97-4 

Mar  1 . 

92 ’6 

94-9 

139-0 

93-0 

94-7 

92-3 

65-6 

93-0 

95-8 

April  1 . 

92-5 

96-6 

79-2 

92-5 

95-0 

93-4 

69-8 

94-2 

95-4 

May  1 . 

95-4 

98-8 

72-7 

93-0 

99-5 

94-9 

82-0 

95-7 

96-3 

J  une  1 . 

102-2 

101-6 

96-4 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

114-5 

100-9 

96-7 

July  1 . 

105-0 

103-1 

80-0 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

133-0 

105-3 

97-6 

Aug.  1 . 

105-5 

103-6 

63-2 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

137-1 

111-8 

98-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-2 

104-8 

66-8 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

133-5 

110-4 

98-1 

Oct.  1 . 

106-5 

104-6 

82-9 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

126-9 

105-8 

101-0 

Nov.  1 . 

104-0 

102-7 

99-6 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

111-2 

99-1 

103-9 

Dec.  1 . 

102-3 

101-5 

139-2 

109-0 

102-2 

101-5 

91-3 

97-9 

108-9 

1927 

Jan.  1 . 

95-9 

94-7 

136-1 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

73-1 

96-7 

109-9 

Feb.  1 . 

96-6 

98-2 

149-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

67-6 

95-9 

102-2 

Mar.  1 . 

97-5 

99-8 

137-5 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

72-3 

97-3 

101-2 

April  1 . 

97-4 

101-5 

85-7 

103 -0 

101-9 

96-2 

72-5 

99-0 

102-3 

May  1 . 

101-8 

103-9 

82-8 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

95-0 

101-5 

104-4 

June  1 . 

107-2 

106-9 

86-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

121-3 

105-4 

104-8 

July  1 . 

109-7 

106-8 

69-9 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

144-2 

113-1 

106-0 

Aug.  1 . 

110-5 

107-0 

68-6 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

150-2 

115-8 

107-3 

Sept.  1 . 

111-0 

106-8 

78-7 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

150-4 

120-0 

108-4 

Oct .  1 . 

110-3 

106-4 

96-8 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

139-8 

115-3 

109-4 

Nov.  1 . 

108-8 

104-9 

136-3 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

122-1 

107-9 

111-9 

Dec.  1 . 

108-1 

104-3 

182-7 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

99-3 

106-9 

121-2 

1928 

Jan.  1 . 

100-7 

97-9 

163-2 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

78-6 

105-3 

120-4 

Feb.  1 . 

102-0 

102-3 

169-5 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

75-6 

105-8 

110-0 

Mar.  1 . 

102-6 

104-7 

159-6 

111-4 

101-2 

97-3 

73-3 

105-3 

109-7 

April  1 . 

102-3 

106-6 

88-3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

78-6 

108-4 

111-1 

May  1 . 

106-8 

109-0 

78-5 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

103-7 

111-7 

111-7 

June  1 . 

113-8 

112-6 

85-9 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

136-8 

118-4 

113-7 

July.  1 . 

117-7 

113-1 

69-5 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

154-3 

130-8 

115-3 

Aug.  1 . 

119-3 

115-2 

68-6 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

167-7 

132-8 

116-3 

Sept.  1 . 

119-1 

115-9 

75-0 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

158-7 

132-5 

116-0 

Oct.  1 . 

118-8 

115-7 

98-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

147-3 

127-7 

120-1 

Nov.  1 . 

118-9 

115-1 

139-3 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

137-4 

120-8 

121-3 

Dec.  1 . 

116-7 

113-4 

178-1 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

113-2 

117-2 

127-4 

1929 

Jan.  1 . 

109-1 

107-8 

171-0 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

87-4 

118-0 

128-5 

Feb.  1 . 

110-5 

112-8 

178-3 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

79-3 

117-3 

119-7 

Mar.  1 . 

111-4 

115-7 

167-8 

115-9 

112-0 

99-8 

80-0 

118-4 

117-8 

April.  1 . 

110-4 

116-5 

83-1 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

85-4 

121-1 

122-5 

116-2 

119-8 

75-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

112-0 

121-6 

124-0 

122-21 

121-2 

92-7 

115-8 

120-9 

113-9 

144-6 

131-1 

126-0 

July  1 . 

124-7 

120-3 

80  1 

119  5 

123-8 

117-5 

164-5 

145-4 

127-7 

Relative  weight  of  employ¬ 
ment  bv  Industries  as  at 
Jill  v  1.  1029 

100-0 

53-6 

1-9 

4-9 

2-8 

12-4 

14-3 

2-2 

7-9 

■Corrected  figure. 


in  construction,  communications  and  trade. 
A  smaller  increase  was  recorded  by  the  firms 
making  returns  for  July  1,  1928,  when  the 
index  stood  at  107.6,  as  compared  with  112.8 
on  the  date  under  review. 

Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in  Table 

II. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Canneries  and  other  food,  lumber,  pulp  and 
paper,  building  material,  electric  current, 
mineral  product,  boot  and  shoe  and  electrical 
apparatus  factories  registered  heightened  ac¬ 
tivity,  but  seasonal  curtailment  was  shown  in 


textile  and  iron  and  steel  plants.  The  4,151 
co-operating  manufacturers  employed  573,911 
operatives,  as  against  577,285  in  the  preceding 
month.  Increases  were  indicated  in  this  divi¬ 
sion  on  July  1,  1928,  but  the  index  then  was 
several  points  lower. 

Animal  Products,  Edible. — Additions  to 
staffs  were  again  recorded  in  this  group,  674 
persons  being  taken  on  by  the  243  establish¬ 
ments  making  returns,  which  bad  20,160  in 
their  employ.  Much  of  the  improvement 
took  place  in  fish-canneries  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  but  gains  were  also  noted  in  the  dairy, 
meat-packing  and  other  divisions  of  the  in- 
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Table  IV.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1920  =  100) 


Industries 


Manufacturing . 

Animal  products — edible . 

Fur  and  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

Furniture . 

Other  lumber  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Plant  products — edible . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper . 

Paper  products . 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Rubber  products . 

Textile  products . 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Other  textile  products . 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

Tobacco . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Wood  distillates  and  extracts . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products . 

Electric  current . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products. 
Machinery  (other  than  vehicles).. 

Agricultural  implements . 

Land  vehicles . 

Automobiles  and  parts . 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing. . . 

Heating  appliances . 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.). . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro¬ 
ducts  . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Mineral  produots . 

Miscellaneous . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Coal . . . 

Metallic  ores . 

Non-metallic  minerals  (other  than 

coal) . 

Communications . 

Telegraphs . 

Telephones . 

Transportation . .”!!!! 

Street  railways  and  cartage . 

Steam  railways . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

Construction  and  Maintenance . 

Building . 

Highway . ’  ’  ’ ! 

Railway . 

Services . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Professional . 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) . 

Trade . ' . 

Retail . 

Wholesale . 

All  Industries. .  . 


Relative 

Weight 

July  1 
1929 

June  1 
1929 

July  1 
1923 

July  1 
1927 

July  1 
1926 

July  1 
1925 

July  1 
1924 

53-6 

120-3 

121-2 

113-1 

106-8 

103-1 

96-4 

94-9 

1-9 

122-3 

119-5 

121-6 

121-4 

110-5 

108-5 

104-3 

0-2 

104-0 

102-5 

93-0 

101-8 

103-8 

96-1 

95-3 

1-5 

92-8 

91-0 

97-0 

100-8 

97-3 

89-0 

95-3 

5-8 

122-7 

120-7 

117-7 

115-8 

117-5 

115-6 

111-4 

3  ■  7 

122-6 

119-6 

113-5 

120-5 

125-9 

126-5 

122-2 

0-9 

123-4 

123-7 

117-0 

106-1 

100-5 

93-6 

84-8 

1-2 

122-3 

121-6 

111-9 

108-0 

103-9 

95-7 

110-1 

0-3 

99-9 

96-5 

97-6 

97-2 

96-5 

78-3 

77-2 

3-0 

112-3 

104-8 

101-3 

100-4 

97-5 

98-5 

92-6 

6-4 

113-0 

111-8 

110-0 

107-8 

101-5 

94-2 

92-2 

3-1 

110-5 

108-7 

117-2 

111-5 

103-8 

92-5 

89-5 

0-8 

113-3 

111-4 

113-9 

104-3 

99-1 

93-3 

91-9 

2-5 

116-1 

116-0 

110-0 

104-5 

99-2 

96-9 

96-2 

1-7 

143-4 

143-6 

127-1 

114-9 

97-3 

99-4 

81-2 

7-6 

105-8 

108-8 

101-2 

103-6 

99-2 

94-4 

87-3 

2-7 

104  1 

107-0 

107-0 

109-3 

98-5 

93-9 

79-1 

1-7 

113-3 

111-0 

103-3 

99-1 

101-1 

89-0 

S5-9 

2-3 

103-5 

107-2 

99-7 

99-1 

99-2 

97-7 

97-7 

0-9 

104-6 

109-4 

106-7 

107-5 

99-1 

97-3 

89-8 

1-5 

135-6 

125-2 

118-0 

106-0 

99-8 

102-4 

100-3 

0-8 

111-8 

112-8 

0-7 

147-0 

145-1 

0-1 

183-8 

186-5 

126-2 

110-1 

101-1 

89-0 

108-1 

0-7 

113-7 

117-6 

113-6 

103-6 

99-9 

95-0 

99-8 

1-3 

137-8 

131-3 

116-5 

112-2 

108-7 

95-2 

96-1 

1-5 

137-0 

132-3 

120-8 

111-5 

104-7 

107-3 

102-5 

1-3 

142-7 

139-0 

118-4 

106-5 

9o-5 

88-5 

87-5 

5-2 

126-8 

133-2 

118-3 

103-0 

103-5 

90-3 

94-2 

1-6 

136-3 

143-9 

123-5 

107-1 

101-3 

85-9 

91-9 

1-3 

132-1 

133-3 

121-8 

109-8 

100-9 

94-2 

90-5 

1-0 

127-8 

124-9 

100-9 

106-8 

109-9 

72-2 

67-3 

6-7 

119-9 

131-5 

116-5 

98-7 

104-6 

92-8 

103-2 

1-9 

145-3 

182-9 

160-3 

96-3 

104-5 

87-3 

83-6 

0-5 

142-7 

135-2 

124-1 

107-4 

100-0 

111-9 

127-7 

0-5 

133-6 

137-9 

115-4 

102-7 

100-9 

95-0 

86-5 

1-0 

178-4 

178-2 

113-5 

113-9 

103-7 

80-0 

85-3 

0-6 

127-6 

137-2 

117-6 

102-1 

100-4 

87-4 

71-3 

2-0 

117-0 

117-4 

112-5 

104-4 

101-5 

91-5 

86-1 

1-9 

134-8 

136-5 

122-0 

114-4 

99-3 

81-9 

86-3 

1-3 

141-7 

136-7 

125-8 

107-7 

103-0 

105-8 

102-0 

8-4 

113-4 

113-2 

109-5 

103-4 

97-6 

93-2 

94-3 

1-9 

80-1 

92-7 

69-5 

69-9 

80-0 

69-0 

78-4 

4-9 

119-5 

115-8 

113-1 

106-6 

99-8 

101-7 

104-5 

2-5 

102-9 

99-3 

98-7 

102-1 

96-9 

95-1 

104-5 

1*5 

140-3 

138-4 

125-9 

112-2 

102-1 

106-2 

103-9 

0-9 

148-2 

140-9 

137-4 

115-6 

107-0 

107-3 

93-4 

2-8 

123-8 

120-9 

108-7 

106-0 

101-5 

96-7 

96-0 

0-6 

130-5 

126-8 

116-1 

110-8 

105-6 

98-5 

92-9 

2-2 

122-0 

119-3 

106-8 

104-8 

100-5 

96-3 

96-8 

12-4 

117-5 

113-9* 

109-2 

107-0 

102-9 

98-1 

101-6 

2-4 

128-7 

125-1 

114-5 

105-4 

104-0 

98-1 

101-1 

8-3 

113-1 

109-9* 

110-0 

105-3 

100-3 

97-9 

102-6 

1-7 

126-0 

120-3 

98-0 

117-7 

116-5 

99-5 

96-6 

14-3 

164-5 

144-6 

154-3 

144-2 

133-0 

115-0 

108-0 

5-3 

148-8 

134-7 

120-5 

120-8 

115-0 

84-7 

81-7 

3-1 

213-3 

144-3 

222-3 

221-1 

156-0 

186-8 

114-6 

5-9 

160-4 

154-2 

159-8 

137-7 

138-5 

117-5 

125-9 

2-2 

145-4 

131-1 

130-8 

113-1 

105-3 

102-7 

102-3 

1-3 

154-8 

131-9 

133-5 

116-1 

109-1 

110-0 

111-0 

0-2 

126-6 

122-5 

119-2 

107-4 

96-8 

97-5 

96-2 

0-7 

135-1 

132-5 

129-5 

110-3 

102-0 

92-8 

91-4 

7-9 

127-7 

126-0 

115-3 

106-0 

97-3 

93-1 

91-4 

5-0 

132-8 

130-8 

117-0 

107-5 

95-9 

92-6 

88-3 

2-3 

116-8 

115-4 

110-8 

102-8 

101-2 

9:1-9 

97-4 

100-0 

124-7 

122-2* 

117-7 

109-7 

105-0 

98-0 

97-1 

'  The  "Relative  Weight”  column  shows  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  is  of  the 
total  number  of  employees  reported  in  all  industries  by  the  firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  review. 

•Corrected  figure. 


dustry.  The  index  on  July  1,  1929,  was 
slightly  higher  than  on  the  same  diate  in  any 
other  year  of  the  record. 

Leather  and  Products. — Statements  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  177  manufacturers  in  this  divi¬ 
sion,  employing  16,455  workers,  as  compared 
with  16,168  in  the  preceding  month.  The 


bulk  of  the  advance  took  place  in  Quebec. 
The  situation  was  not  so  favourable  as  on 
the  same  date  in  1928,  although  losses  were 
then  indicated. 

Lumber  and  Products. — Rough  and  dressed 
lumber  mills  showed  heightened  activity, 
while  there  were  reductions  in  vehicle  fac- 
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tories.  The  gains  were  much  smaller  than 
these  noted  on  July  1,  1928,  when  the  index 
was,  however,  rather  lower.  A  combined 
working  force  of  62,297  employees  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  706  co-operating  firms;  this 
was  891  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
All  provinces,  except  British  Columbia, 
shared  in  the  upward  movement. 

Plant  Products,  Edible. — The  resumption  of 
operations  in  canneries,  together  with  in¬ 
creases  in  personnel  in  chocolate  and  confec¬ 
tionery  factories,  caused  an  advance  which 
considerably  exceeded  that  registered  on  July 
1  a  year  ago.  Returns  were  received  from 
345  manufacturers  of  vegetable  foods,  having 
32,034  operatives,  as  against  30, OSS  in  their 
last  report.  There  was  improvement  in  all 
provinces,  Ontario  showing  most  noteworthy 
gains.  The  index  was  some  ten  points  higher 
than  it  was  early  last  summer. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products.—1 There  was  con¬ 
tinued  expansion  in  the  pulp  and  paper  group, 
particularly  in  pulp  and  paper  mills,  but  also 
in  printing  and  publishing  establishments. 
The  535  co-operating  employer’s  .  reported 
67,S41  workers,  compared  with  67,065  on 
June  1.  Smaller  additions  to  staffs  were  in¬ 
dicated  on  July  1.  1928,  when  the  index  of 
employment  was  slightly  lower.  The  trend 
was  generally  favourable,  but  especially  so  in 
Quebec. 

Rubber  Products. — Minor  declines  were 
registered  in  rubber  factories,  chiefly  in  On¬ 
tario,  while  the  tendency  in  Quebec  was  up¬ 
ward.  The  index  continued  higher  than  in 
the  summer  of  any  other  year  of  the  record. 
Statistics  were  tabulated  from  37  firms  with 
18,171  employees  on  the  date  under  review,  as 
compared  with  18,198  in  the  preceding  month. 

Textile  Products. — Seasonal  curtailment  of 
operations,  mainly  in  Quebec  and  Ontario, 
was  reported  by  the  .560  co-operating  textile 
manufacturers,  -who  employed  80,776  workers, 
or  2,022  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  June. 
The  largest  losses  were  in  cotton,  silk,  gar¬ 
ment,  woollen,  headwear  and  knitting  mills. 
Rather  smaller  declines  were  indicated  on 
the  corresponding  date  in  1928,  but  the  level 
of  employment  then  was  lower  than  on  the 
date  under  review. 

Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — Em¬ 
ployment  in  this  division  improved  slightly, 
according  to  statistics  from  143  establish¬ 
ments,  whose  staffs  rose  from  16,010  persons 
on  June  1  to  16.136  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
There  were  minor  increases  in  Ontario  and 
the  Western  Provinces.  An  upward  move¬ 
ment  had  also  been  shown  on  the  same  date 
89511—5 


last  year,  when  the  index  was  nearly  eight 
points  lower. 

Clay,  Class  and  Stone  Products.— Continued 
advances  on  a  decidedly  larger  scale  than  in 
July,  1928,  were  noted  in  building  material 
plants,  the  144  co-operating  establishments 
enlarging  their  forces  by  727  persons  to  13,799 
on  the  date  under  review.  The  bulk  of  the 
gain  was  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Conditions  continued  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  in  other  summers  of  the  record. 

Electric  Current. — Further  improvement 
involving  practically  the  same  number  of 
workers  as  that  noted  on  July  1,  of  last  year, 
was  registered  in  electric  current  plants, 
mainly  in  Ontario,  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 
A  combined  working  force  of  16,487  persons 
was  recorded  by  the  91  producers  whose  re¬ 
turns  were  received,  and  who  employed  15,952 
in  the  preceding  month.  Activity  was  greater 
than  in  any  other  period  since  the  series  was 
instituted  in  1920. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  381  in  the  staff  of  the  47  manufac¬ 
turers  furnishing  data,  who  had  14,419  em¬ 
ployees  on  July  1.  Ontario  reported  prac¬ 
tically  all  this  gain,  which  exceeded  that 
shown  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1928.  The 
number  engaged  in  the  production  of  elec¬ 
trical  apparatus,  as  indicated  in  these  returns, 
was  at  its  maximum  for  the  record. 

Iron  and  Steel. — The  trend  of  employment 
in  iron  and  steel  factories  was  seasonally 
downward  in  all  provinces,  the  losses  being 
larger  than  on  July  1  a  year  ago.  The  great¬ 
est  falling-off  was  in  automobile  factories,  al¬ 
though  the  railway  rolling  stock,  rolling  mill, 
machinery  and  foundry  and  machine  shop 
divisions  also  showed  contractions,  while  im¬ 
provement  was  indicated  in  agricultural  im¬ 
plements,  shipbuilding  and  a  few  other 
groups.  Returns  were  compiled  from  656 
employers  whose  forces  aggregated  162.998 
workers,  as  against  171,118  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  situation  was  better  than  on 
the  same  date  in  any  other  year  since  1920. 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products. — Reductions 
were  registered  in  non-ferrous  metal  products, 
all  divisions  of  which,  except  smelters  and  re¬ 
fineries,  were  rather  slacker.  The  108  co¬ 
operating  manufacturers  employed  20,501 
operatives,  or  183  less  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  An  advance  was  reported  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  when  the  index,  as  at  the 
begining  of  July  in  other  years  of  the  record, 
was  lower. 

Mineral  Products—  Further  gains  were 
shown  in  this  division,  mainly  in  Ontario  and 
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the  Prairie  Provinces,  resulting  in  a  more 
favourable  situation  than  in  any  other  period 
since  1920.  Statistics  were  received  from  80 
employers  whose  staffs  rose  from  13,156  on 
June  1  to  13,572  on  July  1. 

Logging 

The  conclusion  of  river-driving  operations 
in  many  logging  camps,  chiefly  in  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  caused  a  seasonal  falling-off  in  em¬ 
ployment,  while  curtailment  was  also  shown 
in  British  Columbia;  2,993  persons  were  re¬ 
leased  from  the  staffs  of  the  200  reporting 
firms,  who  employed  20,170  at  the  beginning 
of  July.  The  decline  involved  a  rather  larger 
number  of  workers  than  that  noted  on  the 
corresponding  date  a  year  ago,  when  the  in¬ 
dex  was  lower. 

Mining 

Coal. — There  was  an  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  coal  mines,  77  of  which  employed 
26,373  men,  as  compared  with  25,454  in  their 
last  report.  Practically  all  the  gain  was  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces.  Curtailment  had 
been  noted  at  the  beginning  of  July  last  year, 
and  the  situation  then  was  not  so  favourable. 

Metallic  Ores.— Continued  advances  were 
reported  in  metallic  ore  mines,  mainly  in  On¬ 
tario.  Statements  were  tabulated  from  68 
operators  employing  16,151  workers,  or  305 
more  than  on  June  1.  The  index,  at  140.3, 
was  at  the  highest  point  yet  reached  in  this 
record. 

N on-MetalUc  Minerals,  other  than  Coal.— 
Additions  to  payrolls  on  a  greater  scale  than 
on  July  1,  1928,  were  made  in  non-metallic 
mineral  mines,  69  of  which  reported  9,482  em¬ 
ployees,  or  484  more  than  in  their  last  repoit. 
Firms  in  Quebec  and  the  Prairie  Provinces 
absorbed  most  of  the  extra  workers. .  Em¬ 
ployment  was  in  greater  volume  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  record. 

Communications 

Further  increases  were  registered  on  tele¬ 
phones  and  telegraphs,  638  persons  being 
added  to  the  forces  of  the  169  companies  and 
branches  making  returns.  They  had  29,686 
on  their  staffs,  a  larger  number  than  has  ever 
before  been  indicated  in  this  record. 

Transportation 

Street  Railways  and  Cartage—  Employ¬ 
ment  in  the  local  transportation  group  again 
advanced,  131  firms  reporting  25,131  workers 
in  their  employ,  as  against  24,423  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Quebec  and  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces  registered  the  gain.  Smaller  advances 
had  been  noted  on  July  1,  1928,  when  the  in¬ 
dex  was  some  fourteen  points  lower. 


Steam  Railways.— Statistics  tabulated  from 
106  companies  and  divisional  superintendents 
in  the  steam  railway  operation  group,  showed 
that  they  employed  88,929  workers  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  or  2,540  more  than  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  advance  was  not  so 
pronounced  as  that  reported  on  July  1  of 
last  year,  when  employment  was  below  its 
level  at  the  time  of  writing.  Al'1  provinces 
shared  in  the  upward  movement,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  most  noteworthy  in  Ontario. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring. — There  was  an 
increase  in  employment  in  water  transporta¬ 
tion  on  the  date  under  review;  69  companies 
enlarged  their  staffs  by  838  employees,  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  18,107.  The  situation  was  better 
than  at  the  beginning  of  July,  1928,  when  cur¬ 
tailment  had  been  indicated.  Ontario  and 
the  Maritime  Provinces  reported  practically 
all  the  advance. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building. — Continued,  important  advances 
in  employment  were  noted  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  the  gains  exceeding  those  of  the 
same  date  in  any  other  year  of  the  record, 
while  the  index,  at  148.8,  was  at  its  peak  for 
the  beginning  of  July  in  the  years  since  1920. 
The  625  co-operating  contractors  employed 
56,851  workers,  as  compared  with  51,093  in 
the  preceding  month.  All  provinces  except 
British  Columbia  reported  expansion,  but 
Quebec  recorded  the  largest  gains. 

Highways. — The  number  of  men  engaged 
on  road  construction  and  maintenance  was 
greatly  augmented  on  the  date  under  review, 
when  the  212  firms  furnishing  data  had  33,454 
employees,  or  11,098  more  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June.  Marked  advances  were  shown 
generally,  those  in  Quebec  being  largest. 

Railway. — A  combined  working  force  of 
63,161  persons  was  reported  by  the  46  con¬ 
tractors  and  divisional  superintendents  whose 
statistics  were  tabulated,  and  who  had  60,606 
employees  on  June  1.  All  provinces  shared 
in  the  increase,  which  was  most  noteworthy 
in  Ontario.  Larger  additions  to  staffs  were 
noted  on  July  1  a  year  ago,  but  the  index 
then  stood  at  159.8,  compared  with  160.4  on 
the  date  under  review. 

Services 

Continued  and  greater  expansion  was  shown 
in  the  service  group,  according  to  returns  from 
209  employers  with  23,747  persons  on  their 
staffs,  as  compared  with  21,479  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  month.  The  opening  of  the  summer-hotel 
season  caused  most  of  the  gain,  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  reported  on  July  1  of  any  other 
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year  lor  which  data  are  available,  while  em¬ 
ployment  w'as  at  the  highest  level  so  far 
reached.  The  tendency  was  favourable  in  all 
provinces,  but  the  largest  increases  were  in 
Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Trade 

Further  pronounced  improvements  was 
noted  in  trade,  in  which  both  retail  and 
wholesale  establishments  afforded  heightened 
employment.  Statements  were  tabulated 
from  687  firms  having  84,547  persons  in  their 
employ,  or  1,365  more  than  at  the  beginning 


of  June.  The  additions  to  staffs  in  Ontario 
were  most  marked.  The  index,  at  127.7,  was 
higher  than  in  the  summer  of  any  other  year 
of  the  record. 

Tables 

Index  numbers  of  employment  by  econo¬ 
mic  areas,  leading  cities  and  industries  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  tables,  in  which 
the  columns  headed  “  relative  weight  ”  show 
the  proportion  that  the  number  of  employees 
reported  in  the  indicated  area,  or  industry,  is 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  reported 
in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  June,  1929 


The  term  unemployment  as  used  in  the 
following  report  has  reference  to  involuntary 
idleness  due  to  economic  causes.  Persons  who 
are  engaged  in  work  other  than  their  own 
trades,  or  who  are  idle  because  of  illness,  are 
not  considered  as  unemployed.  Unions  which 
are  involved  in  industrial  disputes  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  these  tabulations.  As  the  num- 

PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


of  the  members  reported  were  idle.  The  per¬ 
centage  for  the  month  under  review  was  based 
on  the  returns  received  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  from  a  total  of  1,688  unions  with  a 
membership  aggregate  of  198,849  persons,  5,723 
of  whom  were  without  employment  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  In  comparing  the  returns 
for  June  with  those  for  May  this  year,  when 

AS  REPORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


ber  of  unions  making  returns  varies  from 
month  to  month,  with  consequent  variation 
in  the  membership  upon  Which  the  percentage 
of  unemployment  is  based,  it  should  be  un¬ 
derstood  that  such  figures  have  reference  only 
to  the  organizations  reporting. 

The  steady  improvement  which  has  been 
indicated  among  local  trade  unions  since  the 
close  of  February  continued  throughout  June, 
the  unemployment  percentage  at  the  end  of 
June  standing  at  2.9,  the  smallest  percentage 
on  record  for  that  month  in  any  year  since 
1920,  when  at  the  close  of  June  2.1  per  cent 
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4.0  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  registered, 
activity  in  Quebec,  particularly  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  trades,  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
better  situation  obtaining  during  the  month 
under  review,  while  the  increases  in  employ¬ 
ment  reported  from  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario. 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  were  in  each  case 
less  than  1  per  cent.  In  Alberta  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  idleness  was  recorded  in  both 
months  of  the  comparison.  In  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  British  Columbia,  on  die  other  hand, 
nominal  reductions  in  employment  occurred. 
When  a  comparison  is  mode  with  the  returns 
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for  June  last  year,  when  3.2  per  cen-t  of  the 
members  reported  were  idle,  Quebec,  as  in  the 
previous  comparison,  indicated  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  improvement  during  the  month  under 
review,  and  in  British  Columbia  also  a  some¬ 
what  higher  level  of  employment  w-as  shown. 
On  the  contrary,  Nova  Scotia  unions  reported 
a  reduction  of  around  3  per  cent,  followed  by 
contractions  of  lesser  magnitude  among  New 
Brunswick,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  unions. 

Each  month  the  records  of  unemployment 
from  the  largest  -city  in  each  province  with 
the  exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are 
tabulated  separately.  Of  these  Montreal  re¬ 
ported  the  most  pronounced  expansion  at  the 
close  of  June  when  compared  with  the  re¬ 
turns  for  the  previous  month,  while  notable 
reductions  in  employment  were  indicated  from 
Regina.  In  addition  Halifax  and  Edmonton 
unions  registered  moderate  advances  in  em¬ 
ployment,  and  from  Saint  John  and  Winni¬ 
peg  the  improvement  reported  was  nominal 
only.  Vancouver  and  Toronto  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  reported  very  slight  declines  in 
activity.  Comparing  with  the  returns  for 
June  last  year,  Regina,  Toronto,  Edmonton, 
Halifax  and  Winnipeg  reported  contractions  in 
employment  during  the  month  under  review, 
ranging  from  4.8  per  cent  in  Regina  to  .2 
per  cent  in  Winnipeg,  while  of  the  gains  in 
employment  shown  by  Montreal,  Vancouver, 
and  Saint  John  unions  that  of  4.5  per  cent  in 
Montreal  was  the  greatest. 

The  chart  accompanying  this  article  illus¬ 
trates  the  trend  of  unemployment  from  Janu- ' 
ary,  1923,  to  date.  The  curve  during  the  first 
month  of  the  present  year  projected  in  a 
downward  direction  from  that  of  December, 
indicative  of  a  slightly  improved  situation, 
but  in  February  it  changed  its  course  show¬ 
ing  an  opposite  trend.  From  the  close  of 
February,  however,  the  projection  has  been 
steadily  downward,  indicating  a  gradual  im¬ 
provement  in  conditions  until  at  the  close  of 
June  it  rested  at  a  level  lower  than  that 
which  has  been  -attained  at  the  close  of  June 
in  any  year  since  1920. 

Workers  in  the  manufacturing  group  of  in¬ 
dustries  were  busier  during  June  than  in  the 
previous  -month,  as  manifested  by  the  reports 
tabulated  from  469  unions  with  56,3S7  mem¬ 
bers.  Of  these  1,309  or  2.3  per  cent  were  idle 
on  the  Hast  day  of  the  month,  contrasted  with 
4.8  per  cent  of  unemployment  in  May.  An 
outstanding  feature  in  the  better  situation 
shown  d-uring  June  was  the  improvement 
-registered  by  garment  workers,  who,  while  in¬ 
dicating  considerable  part-time  work  only,  re¬ 
ported  very  little  actual  unemployment,  com¬ 
pared  with  a  fairly  substantial  percentage  in 


May.  General  labourers  and  fur  workers  also 
recorded  marked  advances  in  employment, 
while  small  gains  only  were  shown  by  paper- 
makers  and  cigar  makers.  The  situation  for 
iron  and  steel  workers  remained  unchanged 
from  that  of  May.  Glass,  leather  and  wood 
Avorkers,  printing  tradesmen,  metal  polishers 
and  bakers  suffered  curtailment  of  employ¬ 
ment  from  that  afforded  in  May.  The  im¬ 
provement  in  the  manufacturing  industries  re¬ 
ported  over  June  last  year,  when  6.4  per  cent 
of  idleness  was  registered,  was,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  comparison,  largely  due  to  increased  ae- 
tivity  for  garment  workers,  though  iron  and 
steel,  fur  and  wood  workers,  papermakers  and 
cigar  makers  also  contri'buteed  in  a  smaller 
way  to  the  group  expansion.  Reductions  in 
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5-8 

2-1 

June, 

1921 . 

14-3 

11-7 

20-7 

6-7 

8-0 

6-8 

9-4 

24-4 

13  2 

June, 

1922 . 

7-2 

3-5 

5-4 

3-9 

6-7 

5-0 

7-1 

7-1 

5-3 

June, 

1923 . 

2-2 

1-0 

5-7 

1-6 

5-6 

1-3 

4-5 

4-0 

3  4 

June, 

1924 . 

6-4 

5-2 

9-4 

4-9 

4-9 

2-3 

3-7 

2-2 

5-8 

June, 

1925 . 

3-4 

3-4 

10-2 

3-8 

4-3 

2-4 

10-8 

4-1 

6-1 

June, 

1926 . 

3-8 

1-6 

8-9 

1-9 

2-6 

0-8 

4-9 

2-6 

4  1 

Jan., 

1927 . 

3-0 

3-4 

7-8 

6-8 

6-3 

6-1 

4-0 

6-9 

6-4 

Feb., 

1927 . 

3-8 

2-3 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

5-3 

4-2 

7-4 

6-5 

Mar., 

1927 . 

13-1 

1-6 

6-5 

4-9 

5-6 

4-1 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

April, 

1927 . 

5-5 

2-7 

9-3 

4-0 

6-2 

5-1 

7-2 

3-6 

6-0 

May, 

1927 . 

5-8 

1-9 

8-8 

3-1 

3-7 

1-7 

6-5 

3-9 

5-2 

June, 

1927 . 

1-8 

2-3 

4-0 

3-1 

2-6 

1-1 

4-6 

2-7 

3  2 

July, 

1927 . 

1-2 

2-3 

5-2 

2-7 

2-3 

1-5 

1-8 

4-0 

3-3 

Aug., 

1927 . 

1-5 

1-2 

5-4 

3-1 

2-3 

•9 

3-5 

4-7 

3-7 

Sept., 

1927 . 

1-4 

1-1 

4-8 

2-2 

2-4 

2-1 

1-4 

4-1 

3-1 

Oct., 

1927 . 

1-1 

■  -9 

5-6 

3-2 

4-2 

1-8 

4-4 

4-9 

3-9 

Nov., 

1927 . 

2-5 

1-7 

7-8 

3-5 

5-1 

3-4 

4-6 

8-0 

5-2 

Dec., 

1927 . 

4-3 

1-5 

9-3 

5-1 

5-4 

5-6 

3-7 

10-5 

6  6 

Jan., 

1928 . 

5-5 

1-5 

7-9 

7-0 

6-3 

5-0 

4-4 

9-1 

6-8 

Feb., 

1928 . 

9-0 

1-7 

9-1 

5-6 

7-3 

6-0 

4-4 

8-0 

7-0 

Mar. , 

1928 . 

10-9 

2-3 

7-0 

5-8 

7-5 

7-5 

5-5 

5-0 

April, 

1928 . 

7-4 

1-8 

6-2 

4-1 

5-2 

4-2 

6-8 

3-3 

5-2 

May, 

1928 . 

5-6 

1-5 

4-8 

2-7 

2-9 

3-0 

4-3 

3-0 

3  7 

June, 

1928 . 

•5 

•8 

5-6 

2-4 

2-1 

1-1 

3-3 

3-6 

3  2 

July, 

1928 . 

1-5 

•7 

2-6 

2-6 

1-8 

•6 

4-5 

2-8 

2-5 

Aug., 

1928 . 

1-6 

•7 

4-0 

1-9 

1-4 

•8 

1-2 

2-8 

2-4 

Sept., 

1928 . 

•9 

•5 

3-5 

1-2 

1-2 

•6 

4-2 

3-3 

2-2 

Oct., 

1928 . 

M 

1-0 

5-7 

1-8 

1-7 

1*5 

1-4 

5-8 

3  1 

Nov., 

1928 . 

1-1 

1-1 

6-3 

2-8 

5-4 

1-4 

2-9 

7-8 

4-2 

Dec., 

1928 . 

3-9 

■9 

0-7 

4-0 

8-1 

4-4 

6-9 

6-9 

6  6 

Jan., 

1929 . 

3-0 

1-7 

7-9 

5-1 

10-7 

7-1 

5*2 

8-0 

6  3 

Feb., 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-8 

9-0 

5-3 

9-6 

7-0 

5-4 

7-3 

6-8 

March, 

1929 . 

6-2 

1-4 

7-9 

4-5 

9-2 

7-3 

4-9 

4-8 

6  0 

April, 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-3 

9-3 

3-0 

3-9 

3-9 

5-3 

6-0 

May, 

1929 . 

3-9 

5 

6-8 

2-6 

3-7 

2*9 

4-3 

2-3 

40 

June, 

1929 . 

3-3 

1-0 

2-9 

2-5 

3-1 

2-8 

4-3 

2-6 

2  9 

TABLE  II— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES 
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employment,  which,  however,  involved  but  a 
small  number  of  workers,  were  shown  by  glass 
workers,  metal  polishers,  bakers  and  printing 
tradesmen. 

Reports  were  tabulated  at  the  close  of  June 
from  47  unions  of  coal  mines  with  18,223  mem¬ 
bers,  and  of  these  797  or  a  percentage  of  4.4 
were  idle  at  the  close  of  the  month,  contrasted 
with  5.8  per  cent  of  unemployment  in  May 
and  2.6  per  cent  in  June  a  year  ago.  Both 
Nova  Scotia  and  Alberta  unions  participated 
in  the  slight  increase  in  available  employment 
reported  over  May,  while  in  British  Columbia 
no  change  was  indicated,  all  members  being 
reported  at  work  in  both  months  of  the  com¬ 
parison.  Nova  Scotia  unions  reported  a 
slightly  lower  level  of  employment  during 
June  than  in  the  same  month  last  year,  while 
in  Alberta  employment  conditions  showed 
small  improvement  and  British  Columbia 
unions  indicated  a  fully  engaged  situation  in 
both  months. 

The  upward  movement  that  employment  in 
the  building  and  construction  trades  has  ex¬ 
perienced  for  several  months  continued  to  be 
in  evidence  during  June,  the  SOS  unions  from 
which  reports  were  tabulated  with  30, 032  mem¬ 
bers  indicating  7.5  per  cent  of  idleness  com¬ 
pared  with  8.2  per  cent  in  May.  Activity  in¬ 
creases  were  reported  during  June  by  brick¬ 
layers,  masons  and  plasterers,  tile  layers, 
Lathers  and  roofers,  plumbers  and  steamfitters 
and  electrical  workers,  but  the  largest  gains 
were  apparent  among  bricklayers,  masons  and 
plasterers.  Carpenters  and  j  oiners  did  not  main¬ 
tain  the  steady  improvement  which  has  been 
manifest  for  several  months  and  showed  a 
slightly  less  favourable  situation,  while  the 
tendency  among  bridge  and  structural  iron 
workers,  granite  and  stonecutters,  painters, 
decorators  and  paperhangers  and  hod  carriers 
and  building  labourers  was  toward  lessened 
employment.  The  volume  of  unemployment 
in  the  building  trades  as  a  whole  during  June 
exceeded  that  indicated  in  the  same  month 
of  last  year  by  nearly  4  per  cent,  carpenters 
and  joiners  and  bricklayers,  masons  and  plas¬ 
terers  being  important  factors  in  the  increase 
in  idleness  reported,  though  declines  on  a 
smaller  scale  were  manifest  by  bridge  and 
structural  iron  workers  and  hod  carriers  and 
building  labourers.  On  the  other  hand,  em¬ 
ployment  for  granite  and  stonecutters,  pain¬ 
ters,  decorators  and  paperhangers,  plumbers 
and  steamfitters,  tile  layers,  lathers  and  roofers, 
and  electrical  workers  was  on  a  higher  level 
than  in  June  a  year  ago. 

The  transportation  industries  showed  only 
slight  variation  during  June  from  the  May 
conditions,  the  tendency,  however,  being 
favourable.  This  was  indicated  by  the  re¬ 


turns  tabulated  for  June  from  an  aggregate 
of  721  unions,  embracing  a  membership  of 
67,822  persons,’  1,047  of  whom  were  without 
employment  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a 
percentage  of  1.5,  contrasted  with  2.1  per 
cent  in  May.  Navigation  workers,  steam  rail¬ 
way  employees,  and  teamsters  and  chauffeurs 
all  participated  in  this  slightly  upward  em¬ 
ployment,  movement,  during  June,  while 
among  street  and  electric  railway  employees 
the  'decline  was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
negligible.  Practically  the  same  situation  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  transportation  industries  during 
the  month  under  survey  as  in  June  of  last 
year  when  1 . 4  per  cent  of  inactivity  was 
registered.  In  this  comparison  steam  railway 
employees,  navigation  workers,  teamsters  and 
chauffeurs,  and  street  and  electric  railway  em¬ 
ployees  all  indicated  minor  declines  in  ac¬ 
tivity. 

From  Longshore  workers  whose  returns  are 
tabulated  separately  each  month  13  reports 
were  received  in  June,  covering  7.284  mem¬ 
bers,  and  of  these  850,  or  a  percentage  of  11.7 
were  idle  at  the  close  of  the  month,  contrasted 
with  percentages  of  15.1  in  Majr  and  15.6  in 
June  of  last  year. 

The  level  of  activity  for  retail  clerks  re¬ 
mained  almost  unchanged  during  June  from 
both  that  of  the  preceding  month  and  the 
corresponding  month  last  year,  the  7  unions 
from  which  reports  were  received  at  the  close 
of  June  with  l,4l55  members  indicating  an 
unemployment  percentage  of  .5  compared 
with  .6  per  cent  in  May  and  with  .4  per  cent 
at  'the  end  of  June,  1928. 

From  unions  of  civic  employees  63  reports 
were  received  during  June,  including  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  6,637  persons,  36  or  .5  per  cent 
of  whom  were  idle  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
compared  with  .7  per  cent  of  unemployment 
in  May  and  with  a  fully  engaged  situation 
in  June  a  year  ago. 

Somewhat  better  conditions  were  reported 
by  unions  in  the  miscellaneous  group  of  trades 
during  June  than  in  the  previous  month,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  tabulated  from  a  total 
of  114  unions  with  5,531  member's.  Of  these 
194  were  without  work  on  the  last  day  of  the 
■month,  a  percentage  of  3.5,  compared  with 
4.6  per  cent  of  unemployed  members  in  May. 
Hotel  and  restaurant  employees  showed  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  over  May,  and  gains  in 
employment  on  a  smaller  scale  were  recorded 
by  stationary  engineerp  and  firdnren,  iand 
barbers.  On  the  other  hand,  employment  for 
theatre  and  stage  employees  showed  a  con¬ 
siderable  falling  off.  In  making  a  comparison 
with  the  returns  for  June  of  last  year  in  the 
miscellaneous  group  of  trades  when  3.8  per 
cent  of  idleness  was  registered,  hotel  and 
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restaurant  employees  and  stationary  engineers 
and  firemen  registered  increases  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  volume  which  were  partially  offset 
by  the  contractions  reported  among  theatre 
and  stage  employees.  Barbers  indicated  an 
unchanged  situation  from  June  of  last  year. 

Reports  were  received  from  3  unions  of 
fishermen  during  June  with  784  members,  2.6 
per  cent  of  whom  were  idle  at  the  end  of  the 
month  in  contrast  with  3.7  per  cent  in  May 
and  with  no  unemployment  in  June  a  year  ago. 

Adequate  work  was  provided  during  June 
for  the  881  lumber  workers  reported  by  2 


unions.  In  May  also  no  inactivity  was 
registered  while  in  June  of  last  year  the  per¬ 
centage  of  idleness  stood  at  16.6. 

Table  1  shows  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  an  average  un¬ 
employed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  in¬ 
clusive,  and  also  the  percentage  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  by  provinces  for  June  of  each  year  from 
1919  to  1926  inclusive,  and  for  each  month 
from  January,  1927,  to  date.  Table  II  sum¬ 
marizes  the  returns  in  the  various  groups  of 
industries  for  the  same  months  as  in  Table  I. 


Employment  Office  Reports  for  June,  1929 


The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
as  shown  by  the  average  daily  placement? 
effected  during  the  month  of  June,  1929, 
recorded  a  decline  of  7  per  cent  when  a  com¬ 


parison  was  made  with  the  work  carried  on 
during  the  previous  month,  but  a  gain  of 
nearly  5  per  cent  over  that  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period  a  year  ago.  All  industrial  divi¬ 
sions,  except  farming,  showed  declines  from 
May  while  gains  over  June,  1928,  were  shown 
in  manufacturing,  logging,  services,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  trade.  In  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  farming  and  mining,  fewer  placements 
were  made. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend  of 
employment  from  January,  1927,  as  repre¬ 


sented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  notified  and 
of  placements  effected  for  each  100  applica¬ 
tions  of  work  registered  at  the  offices  of 
the  Service  throughout  Canada,  computations 
being  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be  seen 


that  the  curve  both  of  vacancies  and  place¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  applications  varied  but 
little  throughout  the  month,  each  showing  a 
slight  decline  during  the  first  half,  followed  by 
a  slight  upward  trend  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  period  under  review.  In  neither  in¬ 
stance,  however,  did  the  curve  attain  the  level 
reached  at  the  close  of  June,  1928,  there  being 
a  decline  of  about  three  points  in  each  case. 
The  ratio  of  vacancies  to  each  100  applica¬ 
tions  was  82-3  during  the  first  half  and  83-4 
during  the  second  half  of  June,  1929,  in  con- 
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trast  -with  the  ratios  of  82-9  and  86-6  during 
the  corresponding  periods  of  1928.  The  ratios 
of  placements  to  each  100  applications  during 
the  periods  under  review  were  76-4  and  76-9 
as  compared  with  78-7  and  79-5  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  throughout  Canada  during  June,  1929, 
was  1,531,  as  compared  with  1,646  during  the 
preceding  month  and  with  1,451  in  June  a  year 
ago. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for 
employment  received  daily  by  the  offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  under  review  was  1,849,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  1,939  in  May,  1929,  and  with 
1,714  during  June  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  during  June 
was  1,418,  o'f  which  920  were  in  regular 
employment  and  498  in  work  of  one  week’s 
duration  or  less,  as  compared  with  a  total 
daily  average  of  1,521  during  the  preceding 
month.  Placements  in  June  a  year  ago  aver¬ 
aged  1,355  daily,  consisting  of  905  placements 
in  regular  and  450  in  casual  employment. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service  referred  35,239  persons  to 
vacancies  and  effected  a  total  of  34,010  place¬ 
ments.  Of  these  the  placements  in  regular 
emplojrment  were  22,062,  of  which  17,624  were 
for  men  and  4,438  for  women,  while  place¬ 
ments  in  casual  work  totalled  11,948.  The 
number  of  vacancies  reported  by  employers 
was  24,997  for  men  and  11,747  for  women,  a 
;otal  of  36,744,  while  applications  for  work 
numbered  44,365,  of  which  31,446  were  from 
men  and  12,919  from  women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  offices  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada: — - 


Year 


Regular 


1919  (10  months) 

1920  . 

1921  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 

1929  (6  months). . 


268,001 
366,547 
280,518 
297,827 
347,165 
247,425 
306,804 
300,226 
302, 723 
334,604 
113,887 


Placements 


Casual 

Totals 

37,904 

305,905 

79,265 

445,812 

75,238 

355, 756 

95,695 

393,522 

115,387 

462,552 

118,707 

366, 132 

106,021 

412,825 

109,929 

410,155 

112,046 

414,769 

135,724 

470,328 

65,811 

179,698 

Nova  Scotia 

There  was  a  decrease  of  over  25  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  positions  offered  through 
employment  offices  in  Nova  Scotia  during 
June,  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  but  a  gain  of  nearly  7  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  month  last 


year.  Placements  declined  nearly  29  per  cent 
from  May  but  were  over  4  per  cent  higher 
than  in  June,  1928.  Construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  services  and  trade  showed  increased 
placements  over  June  of  last  year,  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  a  nominal  gain  only. 
The  declines  in  all  other  groups  were  small. 
Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the 
placements  were  effected  during  the  month 
were:  manufacturing,  80;  logging,  47;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  77;  trade,  SO;  and 
services,  387,  of  which  257  were  of  household 
workers.  During  the  month  117  men  and  51 
women  were  placed  in  regular  employment. 

New  Brunswick 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  New 
Brunswick  during  June  -were  over  10  per  cent 
less  favourable  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
but  nearly  3  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year.  There  was  a 
decline  of  over  18  per  cent  in  placements  from 
May,  and  of  nearly  4  per  cent  when  compared 
with  June,  1928.  Construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  showed  the  largest  reduction  in  place¬ 
ments  from  June  of  last  year,  but  logging  and 
transportation  also  reported  minor  declines. 
Services,  farming  and  trade  showed  improve¬ 
ment,  the  gains  in  services  being  the  most 
noteworthy.  The  changes  in  other  groups 
were  nominal  only.  Placements  by  industrial 
divisions  included:  manufacturing,  33;  log¬ 
ging,  55;  farming,  22;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  150;  trade,  26;  and  services,  588,  of 
which  391  were  of  household  workers.  Regular 
employment  was  found  for  244  men  and  66 
women. 

Quebec 

During  the  month  of  June  positions  offered 
through  employment  offices  in  the  Province 
of  Quebec  were  nearly  28  per  cent  less  than 
in  the  preceding  month  and  8  per  cent  fewer 
than  during  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  There  was  a  decline  also  in  placements 
of  nearly  28  per  cent  wrhen  compared  with 
May  and  of  nearly  14  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  June,  1928.  The  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  and  transportation  showed  increased 
placements  over  June  last  year,  but  these 
gains  were  more  than  offset  by  declines  in  all 
other  groups,  the  most  noteworthy  being  in 
construction  and  maintenance.  Industrial  divi¬ 
sions  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  were :  manufactur¬ 
ing,  168;  logging,  121;  farming,  68;  trans¬ 
portation,  177 ;  construction  and  maintenance, 
557;  trade,  73;  and  services,  671,  of  which  307 
were  of  household  workers.  Placements  in 
regular  employment  numbered  1.377  of  men 
and  403  of  women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JUNE,  1929 


E 


Offices 


Nova  Scotia . 

Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Chatham . 

Moncton . 

St.  John . 

Quebec . 

Hull . 

Montreal . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Chatham . 

Cobalt . 

Fort  William . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Kingston . 

Kitchener . 

London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Oshawa . 

Ottawa . 

Pembroke . 

Peterborough . 

Port  Arthur . 

St.  Catharines . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia  . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie _ 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Windsor . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Portage  la  Prairie. . . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan . 

Melfort . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. .. 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weyburn . 

Yorkton . 

Alberta . 

Calgary . 

Drumheller . 

Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia . ... 

Cranbrook . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson . 

New  Westminster. . . 

Penticton . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Revelstoke . 

Vancouver . 

Verron . 

Victoria . 

Ail  Offices . 

Men . 

Women . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Regular 

Place¬ 

ments 

same 

period 

1928 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
at  end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Pla 

Regular 

ced 

Casual 

Un¬ 
placed 
at  end  of 
period 

769 

117 

776 

741 

168 

544 

543 

207 

370 

35 

392 

345 

43 

301 

302 

56 

187 

67 

161 

182 

71 

83 

133 

96 

212 

15 

223 

214 

54 

160 

108 

55 

962 

92 

884 

877 

310 

567 

390 

460 

110 

58 

61 

64 

39 

25 

103 

28 

368 

21 

354 

362 

106 

256 

36 

153 

484 

13 

409 

451 

165 

286 

251 

279 

2,049 

279 

3,373 

2,200 

1,780 

71 

890 

2,098 

154 

26 

355 

193 

193 

0 

88 

312 

1,302 

149 

2,041 

1,224 

1,125 

22 

547 

1,223 

218 

10 

425 

251 

177 

44 

121 

262 

163 

37 

279 

207 

141 

4 

63 

137 

203 

57 

273 

325 

144 

1 

71 

164 

17,521 

2,251 

20,319 

16,132 

10,381 

5,160 

5,557 

9,207 

150 

0 

144 

136 

77 

59 

69 

112 

468 

94 

497 

417 

189 

225 

103 

199 

291 

19 

317 

272 

196 

76 

73 

315 

197 

34 

136 

115 

114 

1 

27 

261 

550 

•37 

433 

413 

331 

82 

142 

454 

229 

75 

316 

237 

137 

61 

138 

109 

1,343 

10 

1,987 

1 , 382 

674 

709 

848 

492 

522 

118 

519 

506 

267 

239 

89 

149 

365 

60 

534 

423 

252 

82 

211 

126 

589 

96 

535 

554 

353 

182 

138 

353 

354 

55 

400 

272 

144 

116 

271 

100 

515 

18 

870 

870 

820 

50 

0 

322 

489 

0 

540 

476 

281 

195 

83 

465 

1,074 

386 

803 

854 

524 

261 

248 

659 

309 

38 

322 

280 

235 

45 

16 

241 

281 

50 

223 

228 

143 

72 

39 

136 

1.061 

1 

850 

852 

739 

113 

49 

789 

642 

56 

746 

619 

414 

205 

204 

191 

279 

28 

277 

268 

183 

85 

21 

127 

203 

0 

195 

193 

130 

63 

77 

123 

388 

143 

512 

294 

184 

85 

131 

125 

865 

41 

767 

758 

720 

38 

7 

511 

246 

38 

265 

223 

202 

21 

49 

210 

5,330 

825 

7,241 

4,729 

2,516 

1,888 

2,206 

1,993 

781 

29 

920 

761 

556 

207 

318 

645 

3,627 

172 

4,609 

3,735 

1,703 

1,968 

966 

2,106 

310 

24 

279 

262 

173 

88 

14 

493 

148 

11 

187 

139 

113 

26 

60 

67 

3S 

10 

36 

27 

27 

0 

0 

71 

3.131 

127 

4,107 

3,307 

1,390 

1,854 

892 

1,475 

3,403 

384 

3,689 

3,085 

1,905 

1,153 

1,069 

2,467 

80 

9 

84 

60 

56 

4 

20 

61 

50 

0 

50 

50 

50 

0 

0 

88 

806 

123 

819 

749 

500 

222 

238 

471 

136 

1 

130 

130 

71 

59 

0 

80 

344 

24 

312 

291 

136 

155 

19 

171 

1,045 

190 

1,389 

961 

617 

344 

678 

588 

484 

11 

481 

443 

287 

156 

97 

712 

186 

2 

156 

156 

73 

83 

0 

64 

131 

18 

116 

110 

75 

35 

4 

81 

141 

6 

152 

135 

40 

95 

13 

151 

3,617 

137 

4,276 

3,717 

2,868 

844 

772 

3,072 

1233 

57 

1,543 

1,208 

865 

341 

220 

813 

254 

3 

322 

218 

145 

73 

55 

191 

1  390 

46 

1,541 

1,472 

1,208 

261 

411 

1,630 

362 

19 

504 

447 

357 

90 

72 

181 

378 

12 

366 

372 

293 

79 

14 

257 

4,805 

283 

6,409 

4,752 

2,947 

1,641 

2,999 

208 

97 

22 

6 

198 

266 

188 

85 

184 

50 

4 

21 

54 

50 

162 

102 

54 

3 

105 

47 

27 

20 

47 

102 

126 

0 

57 

40 

25 

15 

86 

27 

300 

141 

165 

103 

69 

84 

2,241 

87 

1,130 

36,744 

24,997 

11.747 

32 

3 

20 

7 

2 

2 

155 

5 

26 

3,715 

1,378 

2.337 

233 

216 

165 

93 

89 

229 

3,520 

65 

1,173 

44,365 

31,446 

12,919 

228 

144 

148 

93 

69 

50 

2,468 

78 

1,114 

35,239 

24,509 

10,730 

222 

80 

05 

93 

66 

48 

1,335 

36 

686 

22,062 

17,624 

4,438 

6 

64 

41 

0 

3 

2 

995 

42 
428 

11,948 

6,623 

5.325 

0 

105 

52 

0 

29 

56 

950 

2 

175 

11,793 

8,354 

3,439 

75 

61 

108 

67 

100 

13 

1,535 

112 

535 

22,616 

18,412 

4,204 
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Ontario 

There  was  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  positions  offered  through  employ¬ 
ment  offices  in  Ontario  during  June  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  month,  but  a 
gain  of  over  13  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  were  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  in 
May,  but.  nearly  12  per  cent  higher  than  June, 
1928.  Increased  placements  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries,  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  services  were  responsible  for  the 
gains  over  June  of  last  year,  although 
improvement  was  also  recorded  in  farming, 
trade  and  finance.  Logging  showed  the  only 
decline  of  importance.  Placements  by  indus¬ 
trial  groups  included:  manufacturing,  2,558; 
logging,  1,236;  farming,  1,143;  mining,  79; 
transportation,  578;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  3,752;  trade,  633;  and  services,  5,479, 
of  which  2, / 71  were  of  household  workers. 
During  the  month  8,576  men  and  1,805  women 
were  placed  in  regular  employment. 

Manitoba 

The  demand  for  workers  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  Mani- 
I  oba  during  June  was  nearly  16  per  cent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  month,  and  over  12  per 
cent  less  than  during  the  corresponding  month 
last  year.  Placements  also  were  over  13  per 
cent  lower  than  in  May  and  nearly  12  per 
cent  below  June  last  year.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  logging,  transportation  and 
trade  were  the  only  groups  in  which  more 
placements  were  made  during  the  month 
under  review  than  in  June  last  year,  and  these 
gains  were  more  than  offset  by  declines  in 
other  groups,  the  most  noteworthy  being  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  and  farming.  In¬ 
dustrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the&place- 
ments  were  effected  during  the  month  were- 
manufacturing,  182;  logging,  276;  farming, 
457;  transportation,  63;  construction  and 
maintenance,  355;  trade,  239;  and  services, 
2,072,  of  which  1,595  were  of  household 
workers.  There  were  1,111  men  and  592 
women  placed  in  regular  employment. 

Saskatchewan 

During  June  orders  received  at  empoyment 
offices  in  Saskatchewan  called  for  nearly  32 
per  cent  fewer  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  over  8  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  There 
was  a  decline  of  nearly  32'  per  cent  in  place¬ 
ments  when  compared  with  May  and  of  nearly 
12  per  cent  in  comparison  with  June,  1928. 
The  manufacturing  industries,  logging,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  services  showed  gains  in  place¬ 


ments  over  June  last  year,  while  reductions 
were  reported  in  all  other  groups,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  in  farming  and  construction 
and  maintenance.  Placements  by  industrial 
divisions  included:  manufacturing,  146;  log¬ 
ging,  64;  farming,  802;  transportation,  112; 
construction  and  maintenance,  505;  trade,  139; 
and  services,  1,279,  of  which  718  were  of  house¬ 
hold  workers.  During  the  month  1,384  men 
and  521  women  were  placed  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment. 

Alberta 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in 
Alberta  during  June  called  for  nearly  19  per 
cent  fewer  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
month  and  nearly  13  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  also  declined  nearly  14  per  cent  in  com¬ 
parison  with  May,  and  over  6  per  cent  when 
compared  with  June,  1928.  All  groups  except 
services,  trade  and  transportation  participated 
in  the  declines  in  placements  from  June  of 
last  year,  the  largest  reduction  being  in  farm¬ 
ing.  Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the 
placements  were  effected  during  the  month 
included:  manufacturing,  274;  farming,  1,468; 
mining,  58;  transportation,  55;  construction 
and  maintenance,  659;  trade,  163;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  1,010,  of  which  641  were  of  household 
workers.  There  were  2 ,440  men  and  42S 
women  placed  in  regular  employment. 

British  Columbia 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
by  orders  received  at  employment  offices  in 
British  Columbia  during  June  were  slightly 
over  1  per  cent  less  favourable  than  in  the 
preceding  month,  and  over  3  per  cent  below 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  also  were  nearly  2  per  cent  less  than 
in  May,  and  over  1  per  cent  fewer  than  in 
June,  1928.  Increased  placements  were  made 
in  the  manufacturing  industries,  mining,  trans¬ 
portation,  services  and  trade  over  June  of  last 
year,  but  these  gains  were  offset  by  declines 
in  farming  and  construction  and  maintenance, 
the  latter  showing  the  most  substantial 
decrease.  Ihere  were  minor  changes  onlv  in 
the  other  groups.  Industrial  divisions  in  which 
most  of  the  placements  were  effected  during 
the  month  were:  manufacturing,  718;  logging, 
405;  farming,  834;  mining,  148;  transporta¬ 
tion,  236;  construction  and  maintenance,  916; 
trade,  224;  and  services,  1,098,  of  which  525 
were  of  household  workers.  Placements  in 
regular  employment  numbered  2,375  of  men 
and  572  of  women. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  June,  1929,  the  offices 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
effected  22,062  placements  in  regular  employ- 
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ment,  of  which  12,295  were  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employment  located  was  outside 
the  immediate  territory  of  the  offices  at  which 
they  were  registered.  Of  the  latter  1,802  were 
granted  the  Employment  Service  reduced 
transportation  rate,  1,300  going  to  centres 
within  the  same  province  as  the  despatching 
office  and  502  to  other  provinces.  The 
reduced  transportation  rate,  which  is  .  2  •  7 
cents  per  mile  with  a  minimum  fare  ot  $4, 
is  granted  by  the  railway  companies  to  bona 
fide  applicants  at  the  Employment  Service 
who  may  desire  to  travel  to  distant  employ¬ 
ment  for  which  no  workers  are  available 
locally. 

Quebec  offices  granted  109  certificates  for 
reduced  transportation  during  June,  43  of 
which  were  provincial  and  66  interprovincial. 
The  former  were  issued  at  Montreal  to  37 
saw-mill  labourers  and  6  river  drivers  travel¬ 
ling  to  employment  within  the  same  zone. 
All  the  transfers  outside  the  province  were 
effected  by  the  Hull  office,  which  despatched 
36  bushmen  to  Pembroke  and  surrounding 
districts;  29  bushmen  to  Cobalt;  and  1  cook 
general  to  Sudbury. 

The  labour  movement  both  within  and  from 
the  Province  of  Ontario  during  June  included 
the  transfer  of  534  persons,  and  of  these  475 
went  to  points  within  the  province  and  59 
to  outside  centres.  Provincially  the  North 
Bay  office  granted  certificates  to  170  construc¬ 
tion  labourers  travelling  to  Toronto;  31  pulp 
cutters  to  Cobalt;  1  paperhanger.  1  lineman, 

1  pulp  cutter  and  1  edgeman  to  Timmins;  2 
stonemasons  to  Ottawa;  and  1  bushman  to 
Toronto,  while  from  Sudbury  9  bushmen  were 
transferred  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie ;  1  farm  hand 
to  Toronto;  1  wood  cutter  to  Ottawa;  1  farm 
hand  to  London ;  and  91  bushmen  and  34  saw¬ 
mill  labourers  to  employment  within  the  Sud¬ 
bury  zone.  From  Port  Arthur  38  loggers,  22 
power  construction  workers,  8  railroad  con¬ 
struction  labourers,  2  farm  hands,  1  clerk,  1 
cook,  1  labourer,  and  7  survey  workers  secured 
certificates  for  reduced  transportation  to  various 
points  within  the  Port  Arthur  zone.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Port  Arthur  zone  was  the  destination 
of  2  muckers  journeying  from  Cobalt  and  of 
6  carpenters  despatched  from  Timmins.  The 
Ottawa  zone  received  3  stonemasons  from 
Hamilton;  the  Sudbury  zone  1  cook  from 
Pembroke;  and  the  London  zone  1  cook  from 
Ottawa.  From  Fort  William  21  bushmen 
were  carried  at  the  special  rate  to  centres 
within  the  same  zone.  The  remaining  pro¬ 
vincial  tranters  were  from  Toronto,  which 
office  granted  certificates  to  5  rivetters,  1 
caulker,  and  1  kitchen  worker  travelling  to 
Sarnia;  1  stonemason,  2  linemen,  and  1  hotel 


cook  to  Kingston;  4  stonemasons  to  Ottawa; 
and  1  welder  to  Port  Arthur.  Of  those  going 
outside  the  province  43  were  destined  to  the 
Winnipeg  zone,  including  17  carpenters  sent 
from  Cobalt  and  21  from  North  Bay;  2  glove 
cutters  from  Kitchener;  and  3  shaft  miners 
from  Sudbury.  From  Ottawa  4  plumbers  were 
transported  at  the  reduced  rate  to  Regina  and 
3  plumbers  and  2  steamfi  tiers  to  Prince 
Albert ;  and  from  Sudbury  7  rockmen  went  to 
employment  in  the  Hull  zone. 


Transfers  at  the  special  rate  from  Manitoba 
offices  during  June  totalled  512,  of  which  207 
were  to  employment  within  the  province  and 
305  to  other  provinces.  The  bulk  of  the 
movement  within  the  province  was  from 
Winnipeg,  from  which  centre  10  farm  generals, 

4  hotel  workers,  4  ward  maids,  1  housekeeper, 
and  1  practical  nurse  went  to  Brandon ;  4 
miners  and  2  hotel  workers  to  Dauphin,  and 
107  farm  hands,  22  railroad  construction 
workers,  17  lumber  mill  workers,  10  highway 
construction  workers,  8  carpenters,  7  mine 
workers,  1  steam  shovel  operator,  1  construc¬ 
tion  labourer,  2  camp  cooks,  1  hotel  porter,  1 
kiln  setter,  and  1  dental  mechanic  to  employ¬ 
ment  within  various  parts  of  the  W  innipeg 
zone.  The  remaining  3  transfers  provincially 
were  of  mine  workers  who  travelled  from 
Dauphin  to  points  within  the  same  zone.  Of 
the  workers  going  to  employment  in  other 
provinces  300  were  despatched  from  W  innipeg. 
Included  among  these  were  122  bushmen.  6 
lumber  workers,  4  farm  hands,  3  hotel  workers, 

2  cooks,  1  housekeeper,  and  1  town  general 
going  to  Port  Arthur;  43  bushmen  to  Fort 
William-  5  carpenters,  14  railroad  construction 
workers,  2  farm  hands,  and  1  labourer  to 
Prince  Albert;  7  railroad  construction  team¬ 
sters  and  3  farm  household  workers  to  Moose 
Jaw;  11  railroad  construction  teamsters  and 
4  farm  hands  to  Saskatoon;  16  farm  hands,  2 
farm  household  workers,  1  hotel  cook,  2  plas¬ 
terers,  and  1  railroad  construction  foreman  to 
Reffina-  7  farm  hands,  3  farm  domestics,  and 
2  hotel’  workers  to  Estevan ;  29  railroad  con¬ 
struction  workers  to  Nelson;  5  railroad  con¬ 
struction  teamsters  to  Edmonton;  and  1  farm 
hand  each  to  the  Weyburn,  Switt  Current 
and  Calgary  zones.  In  addition,  the  Portage 
la  Prairie  office  transferred  1  farm  hand  and 
1  farm  domestic  to  Regina;  while  Dauphin 
despatched  2  bricklayers  to  Calgary,  and 
Brandon  1  hotel  cook  to  Regina. 

Persons  travelling  by  the  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  rate  from  Saskatchewan  centres 
during  June  numbered  80  and  of  these  <6 
went  to  provincial  employment  and 
remainder  to  points  outside.  Provincially 
several  of  the  offices  were  instrumental  m  the 
transfer  of  53  farm  hands  and  5  farm  house- 
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hold  workers  to  various  agricultural  centres. 
In  addition  the  Regina  office  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  to  1  domestic  going  to  Swift  Current 
and  1  hotel  porter  to  Yorkton;  and  the  Moose 
Jaw  office  to  4  elevator  carpenters  and  2  high¬ 
way  construction  workers  travelling  to  Swift 
Current,  and  4  railroad  construction  teamsters 
within  the  territory  covered  by  the  Moose 
Jaw  office.  To  points  within  their  respective 
zones  Prince  Albert  despatched  2  saw-mill 
workers  and  2  river  drivers,  and  Saskatoon  2 
railroad  construction  labourers.  The  move¬ 
ment  outside  the  province  included  2  hospital 
attendants  going  from  AVeyburn  to  Hamilton, 

1  butcher  from  Moose  Jaw  to  Medicine  Hat. 
and  1  mine  motorman  from  Regina  to  Pen¬ 
ticton. 

Reduced  transportation  rate  certificates 
granted  by  Alberta  offices  during  June  were 
312  in  number,  294  of  which  were  issued  to 
stations  within  the  province  and  the  balance 
to  centres  outside.  Provincially  the  transfers 
from  Edmonton  included  99  farm  hands,  1 
baker,  and  1  engineer  going  to  Lethbridge; 

2  farm  hands  to  Calgary;  1  fireman  and  1 
hotel  cook  to  Drumheller;  and  30  mine 
workers,  22  farm  hands,  1  farm  housekeeper, 

/  highway  construction  workers,  27  saw-mill 
labourers,  S  building  construction  workers,  6 
bush  workers,  2  cooks,  2  labourers,  1  black¬ 
smith,  2  laundry  workers,  and  6  hotel 
employees  to  centres  within  the  Edmonton 
zone.  From  the  Calgary  office  71  farm  hands 
and  2  farm  household  workers  secured  certi¬ 
ficates  to  various  rural  points,  and  the  same 
office  in  addition  transferred  1  cook  each  to 
the  Lethbridge  and  Drumheller  zones.  To 
points  outside  the  province  the  Calgary  office 
effected  transfers  of  2  berry  pickers,  1  farm 
housekeeper,  and  1  hotel  worker  to  Cran- 
brook;  1  farm  hand  to  Revelstoke;  and  1 
stone  cutter  to  Saskatoon.  The  Cranbrook 
zone  was  also  the  destination  of  2  berry 
pickers  travelling  from  Lethbridge.  The  10 
remaining  transfers  were  of  farm  hands  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Edmonton  to  employment  in  the 
Saskatoon  zone. 

Of  the  255  workers  who  received  certificates 
for  reduced  transportation  from  British 


Columbia  offices  during  June  205  were  bound 
for  provincial  points  and  50  for  centres  in 
other  provinces.  A  large  share  of  the  transfers 
within  the  province  were  effected  by  the 
Vancouver  office,  which  despatched  23  station 
men,  7  carpenters  and  5  construction  workers 
to  Nelson;  26  mine  workers,  5  carpenters  and 

1  cook  to  Revelstoke;  3  farm  hand's,  5  mine 
workers,  12  railway  building  and  general  con¬ 
struction  workers,  1  engineer,  1  laundry  man, 
and  I  waitress  to  Kamloops;  9  mine  workers, 

2  gardeners,  and  1  farm  hand  to  Penticton; 
4  saw-mill  workers  and  1  farm  hand  to  Prince 
George ;  4  mine  workers  to  Cranbrook ;  2  farm 
hands  and  1  engineer  to  Kelowna;  1  flunky 
to  Vernon;  and  25  tunnel  construction 
workers,  3  power  construction  flunkies,  2  mill¬ 
wrights,  6  labourers,  5  mine  workers,  1  driller, 

1  engineer,  and  1  waitress  within  the  Van¬ 
couver  zone.  To  points  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  zones  Prince  Rupert  transferred  1  farm 
hand,  1  farm  domestic,  1  cook,  12  mine  work¬ 
ers,  2  carpenters,  6  bush  workers,  and  1  survey 
worker;  Prince  George  5  bush  workers,  1 
engineer,  and  1  cook;  and  Nelson  14  bush 
workers.  The  one  remaining  provincial  cer¬ 
tificate  was  issued  at  Victoria  to  a  farm  hand 
travelling  to  Vernon.  The  transfers  to  other 
provinces  from  Vancouver  included  11  farm 
hands,  1  farm  cook,  and  5  plasterers  going  to 
Calgary;  6  farm  hands  and  2  farm  household 
workers  to  Edmonton;  1  farm  hand  and  1 
plasterer  to  Regina;  1  farm  household  worker 
to  Drumheller;  1  farm  hand  to  Saskatoon;  4 
millwrights  to  Lethbridge;  and  10  mine  car¬ 
penters  to  Winnipeg.  From  New  West¬ 
minster  3  farm  hands  were  carried  at  the 
special  rate  to  Edmonton  and  1  to  North 
Battelford.  In  addition  the  Edmonton, 
AVinnipeg  and  Brandon  zones  each  received  1 
farm  hand  from  Victoria. 

Of  the  1,802  workers  who  availed  themselves 
of  the  Employment  Service  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  rate  during  June,  992  travelled  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  715  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  60  by  the  Timiska- 
ming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  35 
by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


Building  Permits  Issued  in  Canada  in  June 


The  value  of  the  building  permits  issued 
by  61  cities  during  June  was  $27,637,491;  this 
was  an  increase  of  $3,630,120  or  15.1  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  May  total  of  $24,007,371, 
while  in  the  more  significant  comparison  with 
June,  1928,  there  was  also  an  increase  of 
$4,885,531  or  21.5  per  cent,  the  value  for  that 
month  having  been  $22,751,960.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  for  the  first  half  of  1929  also  exceeded 


that  for  the  first  half  of  any  other  year  on 
record  for  these  cities;  with  a  total  of  $124,- 
188,614,  it  was  21.7  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  period  January-June,  1928,  the  previous 
high  level.  The  wholesale  costs  of  building 
materials  this  year  have  averaged  lower  than 
in  most  of  the  last  nine  years. 

Some  50  cities  furnished  detailed  statements 
showing  that  they  had  issued  over  1,600  per- 
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TABLE  I  —ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED 

BY  61  CITIES 


Cities 

June 

1929 

May, 

1929 

June, 

1928 

Cities 

June, 

1929 

May, 

1929 

June, 

1928 

Prince  Edward  Is!.— 

Charlottetown . 

Nora  Scotia . 

•Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

•Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

•St.  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec  . 

Shawinigan  Falls. . . 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers . 

•Westmount . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Os  haw a . 

•Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterboro . 

$ 

Nil 

242,037 

137,852 

93,250 

10,935 

181,460 

i 

50,275 

131,185 

5,517,487 

3,697,514 

1,193,273 

37,350 

117,000 

176,000 

296,350 

9,850,852 

28.650 

19,408 

65,000 

180,900 

16,130 

168,295 

1,355,800 

30,884 

131,255 

252,415 

108,755 

147,600 

502,960 

15,100 

18,445 

169,420 

111,041 

103,550 

S 

Nil 

432.321 

414,951 

4,850 

12,520 

180,415 

5,500 

84,135 

90,780 

6,991,545 

6,068,947 

337,428 

67,700 

87,300 

122,000 

308,170 

8,656,895 
30,125 
81 . 180 
201,070 
160,800 
41,770 
67,465 
615,850 
21,827 
301,077 
342,405 
62,430 
270,360 
293,585 
35,200 
58,270 
81.916 
26,576 
97,150 

S 

Nil 

78,630 

55,070 

775 

22,785 

209,608 

Nil 

13.060 

196,548 

5,889,851 

4,203,976 

497,125 

522,870 

206,800 

215,150 

243,930 

10,680,404 

14,800 

83,954 

60,185 

100,760 

38,230 

76,420 

882,650 

35,191 

274,331 

336,070 

44,139 

352,580 

452,715 

96,900 

25.013 

101,845 

27,050 

121,810 

•St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . . 

•Toronto . 

York  and  East 
York  Townships. 

Welland . 

•Windsor  . 

East  Windsor . 

Riverside . 

Sandwich . 

Walkerville . 

Woodstock  . 

Manitoba . 

•Brandon . 

St.  Boniface . 

•Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

•Moose  Jaw . 

•Regina . 

•  ‘Saskatoon . 

Alberta . 

•Calgary . 

•Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Kamloops . 

Nanaimo . 

•New  Westminster.. 

Prince  Rupert . 

•Vancouver2 . 

North  Vancouver 
•Victoria . 

i 

24 , 235 
448,029 
77,755 
3,390,474 

1,032,330 

7,635 

1,196,553 

47,990 

67,750 

52.100 

60,000 

14,393 

1,580,386 

15,426 

31,610 

1,533,350 

2.412,530 

40,000 

1,022,105 

1,350,425 

2,160,700 

1,106,965 

976,915 

64,940 

11,880 

5,692,039 

80,600 

31,140 

38,119 

s 

5,337,925 
120,600 
82, 655 

$ 

8,080 

139,210 

71,506 

4,137,328 

880,390 

10,175 

305,930 

104,850 

25.350 
35,050 
73,000 
15,764 

1,762,980' 

81,830 

92,300 

1,588,850' 

2,322,069 

270.350 
1,209,599 

842,120 
1,855,391 
1,004,759 
788,450 
33,287 
2S, 895 
1,805,755 
12,475 
10,460 
97,535 
6,580 
1,406,350 
22,355 
250,000 

S 

43,150 

200,098 

59,887 

5,174,450 

1,079,135 

6,870 

325,033 

223,175 

67,550 

240,225 

110,000 

25,588 

1,345,810 

61,625 

106,785 

1,117,400 

1,357,475 

36,930 

624,170 

696,375 

1,349,745 

688,203 

634,010 

22,485 

5,047 

1,840,437 

8.400 

4,500 

92,360 

2,200 

1,662,444 

25,190 

45,343 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines _ 

Total — 61  cities . 

•Total — 35  cities . 

27,637,491 

24,976,904 

24,007,371 

21,726,713 

22,751.960 

18,833.516 

l  Corrected  total.  2  Includes  Point  Grey  and  South  Vancouver  formerly  given  separately.  From  Jan.  1, 
1929.  when  the  amalgamation  of  these  cities  was  effected,  the  total  for  the  35  cities  includes  the  Greater 
Vancouver”  aggregate,  instead  of  that  for  the  area  formerly  known  as  Vancouver.  3  Report  not  received. 


mit-s  for  dwellings  valued  at  more  than 
SS, 700. 000  and  some  3,300  permits  for  other 
buildings  estimated  at  approximately  $17,000,- 
000.  During  May,  authority  was  given  for 
the  erection  of  over  1,900  dwellings  and  some 
4,300  other  buildings,  valued  at  approximately 
$8,400,000  and  $14, 000.000,  respectively. 

Improvement  over  May,  1929,  was  reported 
in  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  the  gain  of 
$3,886,284  or  215.2  per  cent  in  the  last  named 
being  most  pronounced.  Of  the  declines  else¬ 
where,  that  of  $1,474,058  or  21.1  per  cent  in 
Quebec  was  greatest. 

As  compared  with  June,  1928,  there  were 
increases  in  Nova  Scotia  and  the  four  West¬ 
ern  Provinces,  British  Columbia  again  report¬ 
ing  the  greatest  advance  of  $3,851,602  or 
209.3  per  cent,  while  of  the  decreases  in  the 
remaining  provinces,  that  of  $829,552  or  7.8 
per  cent  in  Ontario  was  most  noteworthy. 

Of  the  larger  cities,  Vancouver  recorded 
important  increases  in  the  value  of  the  per¬ 
mits  issued,  as  compared  with  both  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  and  the  corresponding  month 


in  1928;  the  advance  was  mainly  due  to  the 
granting  of  a  permit  for  a  large  hotel.  Win¬ 
nipeg  showed  a  loss  in  the  former  and  a  gain 
in  the  latter  comparison,  while  in  Montreal 
and  Toronto  there  were  declines  in  both  com¬ 
parisons.  Of  the  other  centres,  New  Glasgow, 
Quebec,  Fort  William.  Guelph,  Hamilton, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ottawa,  Port  Arthur,  Stratford, 
Sarnia,  Windsor,  Riverside,  Saskatoon,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Edmonton,  Lethbridge,  Kamloops  and 
North  Vancouver  reported  improvement  over 
May,  1929,  and  June,  1928. 

Table  I  gives  the  value  of  the  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  by  61  cities  during  May  and  June, 
1929,  and  June,  1928;  the  35  cities  for  which 
records  are  available  since  1910  are  marked 
with  asterisks. 

Cumulative  Record  for  First  Half  1  ear, 
1920-1929.— The  following  table  gives  the 
value  of  the  building  authorized  by  61  cities 
during  June  and  in  the  first  six  months  of 
each  year  since  1920,  as  well  as  index  num¬ 
bers  for  the  latter,  based  upon  the  total  for 
1920  as  100.  The  average  index  numbers  of 
wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  in  the 
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first  six  months  of  the  same  years  are  also 
given  (average  1926=100). 


Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  June 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  first 
six 

months 

Indexes 
of  value 
of  permits 
issued 
first  six 
months 
(1920=100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
priees  of 
building 
materials 
in  first 
six 

months 
'1926  a\ er- 
age  =  100) 

i 

$ 

1929 . 

27.637,491 

124,188,614 

201-4 

99  6 

1928 . 

22;751,960 

102,036.987 

165-2 

97-0 

1927 . 

18,363,239 

80,842,719 

130-9 

9(v6 

1926 . 

18.718.050 

78,760,419 

127-5 

101-0 

1925 . 

11.915.8S4 

65,899,717 

106-7 

J03-1 

1921 . 

13,967,006 

60,674.154 

98-2 

110-8 

1923 . 

11,286,252 

73,047,496 

118-3 

111-4 

1922 . 

17,052-582 

71,281,674 

115-4 

108-0 

1921 . 

14,240,934 

55,771,684 

90-3 

132-0 

1920 . 

14,113.794 

61,754,710 

100-0 

144-5 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  half  year  of  1928 
was  higher  by  $22,151,627  or  21.7  per  cent 
than  in  1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  this 
record;  although  the  average  index  number  of 
wholesale  prices  of  building  materials  is  this 
year  slightly  higher  than  it  was  last  year,  the 
advance  in  the  volume  of  construction  is  pro¬ 
portionately  considerably  greater. 

Provincial  Totals  of  Building  Permits  Issued 

Table  II  is  a  record  by  provinces  of  the 
building  permits  issued  by  61  cities  during  the 
first  six  months  of  each  year  since  1920;  it 
also  shows  the  totals  for  the  same  years,  the 
proportion  that  the  six  months’  aggregates 
bear  to  the  yearly  totals,  and  the  average  in¬ 
dex  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of  building 
materials  and  of  wages  in  the  building  trades. 

All  provinces,  except  Ontario,  reported 
higher  aggregates  of  building  permits  issued 
than  in  the  first  six  months  of  last  year;  in 
Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  the  totals  were,  in  fact, 
larger  than  in  any  other  year  since  1920,  while 
the  Ontario  and  Manitoba  aggregates  were 
exceeded  only  once  in  the  ten  years,  by  the 
1928  and  the  1926  figures,  respectively.  Nova 
Scotia  and  Saskatchewan  registered  the  great¬ 
est  proportionate  gains  of  147.5  per  cent  and 
85.7  per  cent  respectively,  over  1928,  while 
there  was  a  reduction  of  less  than  one  per 
cent  in  Ontario. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
the  31  cities  furnishing  returns  in  Ontario  re¬ 


ported  37.0  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
the  building  authorized,  as  compared  with 
45.5  per  cent  in  the  same  months  of  1928.  In 
Quebec,  the  proportion  increased  from  22.5 
per  cent  last  year  to  26.3  in  the  elapsed 
months  of  1929,  and  in  British  Columbia, 
from  12.4  per  cent  to  13.1  per  cent. 

Totals  of  Permits  Issued  by  Four  Leading 
Cities 

In  Table  III  are  given  the  aggregates 
of  permits  issued  in  the  four  largest  cities 
in  the  first  half  of  each  year  since  1920,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  proportion  that  their  totals 
are  of  the  yearly  and  half-yearly  totals  for 
the  61  cities.  The  building  authorized  was 
valued  at  866,190,652  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1929;  this  was  35.2  per  cent  higher  than 
in  the  same  months  of  last  year;  it  also  con¬ 
siderably  exceeded  the  aggregate  for  any 
other  year  of  the  record,  in  most  of  which 
the  cost  of  building  materials  was  higher.  The 
increase  in  these  four  cities  was  substantially 
greater  than  the  general  increase  in  the  61 
cities,  and  the  ratio  to  the  total  for  the  61 
cities  was  the  highest  on  record. 

Except  in  Toronto,  the  total  for  each  of 
these  cities  was  greater  than  in  1928,  Mont¬ 
real  and  Vancouver  showing  the  marked  in¬ 
creases  of  77.9  per  cent  and  71.8  per  cent, 
respectively,  over  the  1928  figures.  The  ag¬ 
gregate  for  the  first  half  of  1929  was  higher 
in  these  two  cities  than  in  any  other  year 
since  1920,  while  the  aggregates  for  Toronto 
and  Winnipeg  were  each  exceeded  only  once 
in  the  same  ten  years. 

Contracts  Awarded. — According  to  the 
MacLean  Building  Review,  the  value  of  con¬ 
struction  contracts  awarded  throughout  the 
Dominion  during  the  January- June  period, 
1929,  was  $278,121,700  as  compared  with  $256,- 

257.300  in  1928  and  $191,323,800  in  1927.  Of 
the  total  contracts  awarded  tins  year,  869- 

513.300  was  classed  as  residential  building, 
$94,255,300  as  business,  $37,719,600  as  indus¬ 
trial,  and  $76,633,500  as  engineering.  In  1928, 
the  total  was  divided  as  follows:  residential, 
$72,531,000  business  $91,713,300,  industrial 
$38,290,500,  and  engineering  $53,722,500.  There 
were  thus  large  increases  during  the  first  half 
of  1929  as  compared  with  last  year  in  the  en¬ 
gineering  and  business  building  classes,  the 
latter  being  heavily  represented  in  the  build¬ 
ing  permits  statistics. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  OF  CANADA  FOR  THE 

PERIOD  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1929 


HT  HE  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
A  offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada  during  the  quarter  April  to  June, 
1929,  was  slightly  more  than  that  effected 


during  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1928,  as 
there  was  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  both  in 
vacancies  offered  and  in  placements  effected 
in  regular  and  casual  employment.  Manu- 


VACANCIES  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 


Nova  Soctia 

New  Brunswick 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Placements 

Placements 

Placements 

Placements 

Industry 

CO 

_ 2 

h 

CO 

G> 

c o 
a> 

CO 

<D 

G 

G 
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03 
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CO 
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G 
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G 

CO 

Ph 
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K 

6 

o 

y> 
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G 
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Manufacturing . 

21' 

71 

127 

131 

46 

83 

595 

7,931 

5,64,' 

2,908 

Animal  products  edible . 

31 

32 

6 

2E 

is 

l 

187 

a 

95 

1,054 

13 

646 

200 

558 

820 

1 

295 

256 

182 

451 

2,239 

190 

384 

365 

3,971 

18 

3,330 

122 

Fur  and  its  products . 

1 

Leather  and  its  products . 

lit 

£ 

70 

746 

b 

301 

163 

384 

537 

15 

255 

6 

Lumber  and  its  products . 

84 

47 

26 

1 

2' 

23 

2 

5 

Musical  instruments . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

ii 

ii 

20 

20 

55 

55 

82 

18 

44 

28 

87 

9 

Rubber  products . 

276 

32 

108 

263 

Textile  products . 

1 

8 

Plant  products  edible . 

17 

6 

5 

11 

1 

Wood  distillates,  etc . 

Chemical  and  allied  products . 

li 

n 

2 

2 

231 

184 

168 

357 

1,728 

152 

179 

52 

59 

Clay,  glass  and  stone . 

4 

i 

5 

3 

31 

21 

2 

Electric  current . 

1 

1 

Electric  apparatus . 

5 

5 

1 

i 

16 

7 

1 3 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

46 

16 

28 

43 

25 

89 

444 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

3 

Mineral  products . 

3 

1 

2 

4 

24 

27 

516 

23 

16 

702 

1 

197 

Miscellaneous . 

16 

140 

5 

16 

Logging . 

120 

93 

8 

128 

5 

253 

106 

Fishing  and  Hunting . 

4 

3,  „4o 

12 

2,939 

44 

Farming . 

54 

47 

4 

42 

40 

2 

299 

151 

Mining . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

20 

20 

30S 

Coal . 

318 

1 

1 

Non-metallic  ores . 

4 

2 

1 

1 

1 

19 

1 

1 

19 

232 

76 

86 

1,891 

244 

73 

i 

Ccinnjunication . 

5 

5 

1 

1 

Transportation . 

76 

16 

59 

53 

30 

346 

67 

695 

13: 

1,18ft 

Forwarding  and  storage . 

54 

9 

45 

21 

1 

19 

1 

3 

48 

48 

894 

151 

838 

252 

638 

Railway . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

22 

7 

14 

31 

28 

304 

298 

123 

317 

26 

516 

Air . 

3 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

377 

266 

131 

507 

389 

44 

2,003 

1,919 

8 

12,089 

i9,77S 

993 

Railway . 

2 

2 

186 

83 

164 

37 

188 

Highway . 

18 

15 

3 

5,788 

914 

5,387 

5,409 

39 

152 

802 

Building  and  other . 

ii  357 

251 

126 

238 

44 

1,914 

1,830 

8 

77o 

4 , 595 

Services . 

1,487 

20 

174 

1 

3,187 

20 

433 

353 

26 

419 

1,930 

2,181 

18 

311 

233 

21 

340 

1,252 

122 

21,713 

6,258 

Governmental . 

19 

22 

6 

47 

6 

11,143 

Hotel  and  restaurant . 

55 

163 

39 

166 

1,044 

27 

11 

6 

415 

2,223 

285 

1,395 

128 

Professional . 

292 

Recreational . 

57 

1,068 

565 

287 

Personal . 

14 

118 

54 

1. 156 

407 

626 

Household . 

1,228 

4.351 

649 

3,669 

Farm  household . 

1 

1 

5 

2.387 

2,933 

6,141. 

Trade . 

382 

159 

269 

61 

113 

24 

Retail . 

801 

1,311 

Wholesale . 

35 

1 

35 

66 

110 

27 

1,811 

615 

1,136 

223 

15S 

34 

363 

186 

175 

Finance . 

32 

1 

4 

216 

Ail  Industries 

2 

3 

94 

117 

9 

1,922 

7,348 

6,213 

211  o 

3,735 

9,993 

A  ,  t/cj  U 

6,967 

Women . 

1,32b 

526 

768 

1,483 

701 

692 

1,230 

4,914 

2,434 

4,629 

202  3 

7,097  2 

5,586 

0,071 

1,584 

91 

6,638 

5,317 

6.890 
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facturing,  logging,  transportation,  services, 
trade  and  finance  showed  gains  under  both 
comparisons,  the  most  noteworthy  being  in 
services,  while  farming,  mining,  communica¬ 
tion  and  construction  and  maintenance 
reported  declines  in  each  instance.  The  Prairie 
Provinces  recorded  declines  both  in  vacancies 


and  placements,  gains  showing  in  both  cases 
in  all  other  provinces  except  Nova  Scotia, 
where  a  nominal  increase  in  vacancies  and  a 
negligible  decline  in  placements  occurred. 
The  accompanying  table  gives  the  vacancies 
and  placements  of  the  Employment  Service  of 
Canada  by  industrial  groups  in  the  various 


SERVICE  BY  INDUSTRIES— APRIL  TO  JUNE,  1929 


Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Alberta 

British  Columbia 

Canada 

Placements 

Placements 

Placements 

Placements 

Placements 

T. 

m 

| 

o 

o 

. 

o 

C3 

t-i 

"3 

3 

$ 

o 

a 

49 

o 

6 

rc3 

c3 

| 

3 

8 

o 

a 

o 

1 

i 

1 

CO 

3 

o 

1 

3 

m 

§ 

o 

3 

U) 

W 

K* 

P§ 

►> 

Pt 

6 

t> 

Ph 

6 

Ph 

6 

464 

161 

276 

566 

186 

311 

1,002 

745 

253 

2,385 

1,137 
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provinces  during  the  period  April  to  June, 
1929. 

From  the  chart  on  page  911  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  article  on  the  work  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  for  the  month  of  June,  1929,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  trend  of  the  curves 
representing  the  ratio  of  vacancies  and  of 
placements  to  applications  was  upward  during 
the  month  of  April,  followed  by  a  decline  dur¬ 
ing  May  and  the  first  half  of  June,  but  again 
showing  a  slightly  upward  tendency  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  month.  During  the 
period  April  to  June,  1929,  there  was  a  ratio 
of  84-5  vacancies  and  77-9  placements  for 
each  100  applications  for  employment,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  85-5  vacancies  and  78 '8  place¬ 
ments  during  the  corresponding  period  a  year 
ago.  The  average  number  of  applicants  regis¬ 
tered  daily  during  the  quarter  under  review 
was  1,911,  of  positions  offered  1,615,  and  of 
placements  effected  1,489,  in  contrast  with  a 
daily  average  of  1,880  applications,  1,606 
vacancies,  and  1,481  placements  in  regular  and 
casual  emplo3',ment  during  the  same  quarter 
of  1928. 

During  the  three  months  April  to  June,  1929, 
the  offices  of  the  Service  reported  that  they 


had  made  115,760  references  of  persons  to  posi¬ 
tions,  and  had  effected  a  total  of  111,670  place¬ 
ments,  of  which  72,634  were  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  and  39,036  in  casual  work.  In  the 
placements  in  regular  employment  58,982  were 
of  men  and  13,652  of  women,  while  casual 
work  was  found  for  21,288  men  and  17,748 
women.  A  comparison  with  the  same  period 
of  1928  shows  that  109,550  placements  were 
then  made,  of  which  71,834  were  in  regular 
employment  and  37,716  in  casual  work. 
Applications  for  employment  during  the  period 
under  review  were  received  from  103,007  men 
and  40.276  women,  a  total  of  143,283,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  a  registration  of  139,075  persons 
during  the  same  period  of  1928.  Employers 
notified  the  Service  during  the  quarter  April 
to  June,  1929,  of  121,094  vacancies,  of  which 
82,419  were  for  men  and  38,675  for  women 
as  compared  with  118,844  opportunities  for 
work  offered  during  the  corresponding  period 
a  year  ago. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  report  in  detail  of  the  transactions  of  the 
employment  offices  for  the  month  of  June, 
1929. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


|~NET AILED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  published.  This  summary  is 
reproduced  below  showing  the  employment 
situation  during  June.  The  following  report 
on  employment  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  information  contained 
in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  each 
issue  containing  statistics  showing  the  trend 
of  employment  in  selected  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  country  during  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  July  issue 
relates  to  the  situation  existing  in  May,  1929. 
The  employment  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  further  indicated  by  unemployment 
percentages  based  on  statistics  compiled  each 
month  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
the  source  of  these  statistics  being  returns 
ohtained  from  the  trade  union  locals  in  23 
representative  cities.  Summary  figures  for 
May  and  previous  months  taken  £rom  the 
July,  1929,  .issue  of  the  American  Federation- 
ist,  the  official  publication  of  the  organization, 
are  reproduced  below. 


Great  Britain 

Employment  showed  little  change,  on  the 
whole,  during  June.  There  was  a  continued 
improvement  in  the  building  trade,  in  public 
works  contracting,  and  in  the  brick,  tile,  arti¬ 
ficial  stone,  and  cement  industries.  The  other 
principal  industries  in  which  improvement 
occurred  included  fishing,  shipping  service, 
coke  oven  and  by-products  works,  glass  manu¬ 
facture  (including  glass  bottles),  pig-iron 
manufacture,  general  and  marine  engineering, 
textile  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  was  some  decline  in  the 
iron  and  steel,  motor  vehicle,  pottery,  woollen 
and  worsted,  and  lace  industries. 

Among  workpeople,  numbering  11,880,000. 
insured  against  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  working  in 
practically  every  industry  except  agriculture 
and  private  domestic  service,  the  percentage 
unemployed  a,t  24th  June,  19219  (including 
(hose  temporarily  stopped  as  well  as  those 
wholly  unemployed),  was  9.8,  as  compared 
with  9.9  at  27th  May,  1929,  and  with  10.7  at 
25th  June,  1928.  For  males  alone  'the  per¬ 
centage  at  24tlh  June,  1929,  was  10.9,  and  for 
females  6.8;  at  27th  May,  1929,  the  percent¬ 
ages  were  11.1  and  6.8.  The  percentage 
wholly  unemployed  at  214th  June,  1929,  was 
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7.4,  as  compared  with  7.6  at  27th  May,  1929. 
The  total  number  of  persons  (insured  and  un¬ 
insured)  registered  at  Employment  Exchanges 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  at  1st 
July,  1929,  was  approximately  1,176,000,  of 
whom  912,000  were  men  and  209,000  were 
women,  the  remainder  being  boys  and  girls; 
at  27th  May,  1929,  it  was  1,165,000,  of  whom 
909,000  were  men,  and  198,000  were  women, 
and  at  2nd  July,  1928  it  was  1  AO!, 000,  of 
whom  997,000  were  men,  and  209,000  were 
women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  increased 
0.2  per  cent  in  May,  1929,  as  compared  with 
April,  and  pay-roll  totals  increased  0.7  per 
cent,  according  to  reports  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics.  Increases  in  employment 
were  shown  in  May  in  manufacturing,  an¬ 
thracite  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  public 
utilities,  wholesale  trade  and  retail  trade,  while 
bituminous  coal  mining,  hotels,  and  canning 
and  preserving  showed  decreased  employment. 
The  increase  in  employment  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  is  the  first  increase  in  employ¬ 
ment  reported  in  May  since  May,  1922,  al¬ 
though  pay-roll  totals  have  increased  in  May 
four  times  since  1922. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
increased  0.1  per  cent  in  May,  192)9,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  April,  and  pay-roll  totals  increased 
0.2  per  cent,  this  being  the  first  time  since 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  in  July,  1922, 
began  its  enlarged  survey  of  manufacturing 
industries  thait  employment  h-as  been  greater 
in  May  than  in  April,  but  'the  fourth  time 
that  pay-roll  totals  have  increased  in  May  as 
compared  with  April. 

All  industries  in  the  iron  and  steel  group, 
except  steam  fittings,  continued  to  expand  in 
May,  as  did  the  cotton,  'hosiery,  and  woolen 
goods  industries,  and  also  the  sawmill,  mill- 
work,  printing,  petroleum  refining,  cement, 
brick,  car  repairing,  electrical  goods,  rubber 
tire,  shipbuilding,  slaughtering,  ice  cream,  and 
baking  industries.  The  outstanding  decrease 
in  employment  in  May  was  the  drop  of  46 
per  cent  in  the  fertilizer  industry,  marking  the 
end  of  its  spring  season. 

This  May  report  is  based  upon  returns  made 
by  12,588  establishments  in  54  of  the  leading 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 
These  establishments  in  May  had  3,518,362 
employees,  whose  combined  earnings  in  one 
week  were  $99,022,4156. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  for  May,  1929.  is  99.2.  as  compared  with 
99.1  for  April,  1929,  and  93  for  May,  1928; 
the  weighted  index  of  pay-roll  totals  for  May, 
1929,  is  104.8,  as  compared  with  104.6  for 
89511— 6i 


April,  1929,  and  94.1  for  May,  1928.  The 
monthly  average  for  1926  equals  100. 

Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
Statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  in  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenity-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
fallows:  October  to  December,  1927,  14  per 
cent;  January,  1928,  18  per  cent;  February, 
192S,  IS  per  cent;  March,  1928,  18  per  cent; 
April,  1928,  16  per  cent;  May,  1928,  13  per 
cent;  June,  1928,  11  per  cent;  July,  1928,  12 
percent;  August,  1928,  9  per  cent;  September, 
1928,  10  per  cent;  October,  1928,  9  per  cent; 
November,  1928,  10  per  cent  ;  December,  1928, 
13  per  cent;  January,  1929,  15  per  cent;  Febru¬ 
ary,  1929,  15  per  cent;  March,  1929,  14  per 
cent;  April,  1929,  12  per  cent;  May,  11  per 
cent. 


Street  Labour  in  the  United  States 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labour 
recently  published  Bulletin  No.  484,  showing 
the  entrance  wage  rates  and  hours  of  labour 
of  unskilled  street  labourers  directly  hired  by 
more  than  2,600  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  country.  The  work  of  these  labourers 
consists  in  the  construction,  repairing  or 
cleaning  of  streets.  The  Bureau  of  Labour 
Statistics  obtained  the  information  presented 
in  the  bulletin  by  means  of  a  questionnaire 
addressed  to  all  cities  and  towns  having  a 
population  of  2,500  or  more.  In  a  table  giv¬ 
ing  the  classified  entrance  wage  rates  by 
municipalities  it  is  shown  that  of  the  2,626 
municipalities  reporting,  593,  or  23  per  cent, 
were  paying  40  and  under  45  cents  per  hour, 
and  553,  or  21  per  cent,  were  paying  50  and 
under  55  cents  per  hour.  While  896,  or  about 
34  per  cent,  paid  under  40  cents  per  hour, 
only  15  per  cent  paid  55  cents  or  more. 

Another  table  shows  the  classified  working 
hours  per  week  for  the  same  class  of  labour. 
Of  the  total  cities  and  towns  reporting,  1,053, 
or  40  per  cent,  had  a  48-hour  week,  and  13 
per  cent  a  working  week  of  less  than  48  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  46  per  cent  had  a  work¬ 
ing  w'eek  of  over  48  hours.  \\  hile  the  street 
labourers  in  9  per  cent  of  the  cities  worked 
44  hours  or  less  a  week,  in  13  per  cent  of  the 
cities  such  labourers  had  a  60-hour  week. 
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RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


A  SUMMARY  is  given  below  of  the  more 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  have  recently  'been  received  by  the 
Department.  Such  agreements  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  agreements  are  signed 
by  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
Verbal  agreements  which  are  also  included  in 
the  records,  are  schedules  of  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
concerned,  and  in  effect  though  not  signed. 
In  addition  to  these,  important  schedules  of 
wages  are  summarized,  including  civic 
schedules.  In  the  case  of  each  agreement  or 
schedule,  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  principal 
classes  of  labour  are  given,  with  other  infor¬ 
mation  of  general  interest. 

Manufacturing:  Food,  Drink  and  Tobacco 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. — A.  Certain 
Brewery  Company  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  United  Brewery, 
Flour,  Cereal  and  Soft  Drink  Workers, 
Local  No.  280. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  December  31,  1931. 

Present  employees  to  toe  admitted  to  the 
union  and  any  competent  men  employed  after¬ 
wards  to  join  the  union.  No  discrimination  to 
be  shown  employees  on  account  of  union 
activity. 

Hours:  48  per  week  with  Saturday  after¬ 
noons  off  if  possible,  except  for  engineers  and 
firemen  who  shall  work  seven  days  week. 
After  one  year’s  service,  engineers  and  firemen 
to  be  given  two  weeks  vacation  with  pay  every 
year. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays  (except  for  engineers  and 
firemen)  double  time. 

Wages  per  week:  brewhouse,  workhouse  and 
cellar  men  $29.50;  bottlers,  machine  operators 
and  packers,  $29;  spare  help  first  six  months, 
$26;  apprentices  first  year,  $19;  apprentices 
second  year,  $21;  truck  drivers,  $29.50;  helpers 
on  trucks,  $28.50;  firemen,  $28.50;  second 
engineer,  $33.50;  third  engineer,  $29. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  ten  men 
regularly  employed. 

If  staff  is  being  reduced,  the  last  men 
employed  are  to  be  laid  off  first. 

Union  made  materials  to  toe  given  preference, 
the  union  label  to  be  furnished  by  the  union 
and  placed  on  barrels,  to  be  optional  on  bottles. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  between  the  parties, 
a  board  of  arbitration  to  be  formed  consisting 
of  two-  members  of  each  party.  If  unable  to 
agree  they  shall  select  a  fifth  disinterested 
party,  the  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final. 
If  unable  to  -agree  on  a  fifth  par(jy,  either 
party  may  ask  the  Federal  Minister  of  Labour 
to  appoint  one,  the  decision  of  such  board  to  be 
final  and  binding.  No  strike  or  lockout  pending 
such  decision. 


Manufacturing:  Wood  Products 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. — The  Mill- 
work  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  British 
Columbia,  and  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local  No. 
1599  (Mill  and  Factory  Workers). 

In  addition  to  the  above  employers’  associa¬ 
tion,  an  independent  factory  at  New  West¬ 
minster  signed  the  same  agreement  with  the 
union,  following  a  two  day  strike  mentioned  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  July,  1929,  page  723. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  24.  1929, 
to  June  24,  1930,  and  thereafter  unless  ninety 
clays  notice  is  given  by  either  party. 

Hours:  a  week’s  work  to  be  48  hours  ending 
at  12  noon  on  Saturday  except  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  Sundays  and 
holidays  double  time. 

Wages  per  hour:  benchmen,  75  cents;  shaper- 
men  and  stickermen  (detail),  75  cents;  layout 
men  (detail),  80  cents;  layout  men  (S.  &  D.), 
75  cents;  general  maehinemen  (detail),  75 
cents;  glazier,  70  cents;  tennoner,  65  cents;  all 
other  machine  men,  60  cents;  helpers  (adult), 
50  cents. 

Apprentices  to  come  under  the  operation  of 
the  Vancouver  Apprenticeship  Council,  as  soon 
as  details  can  be  arranged. 

A  joint  committee  consisting  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  of  each  party  to  be  formed,  to  which  any 
dispute  will  be  referred.  If  this  committee 
is  unable  to  agree,  they  shall  appoint  a  neutral 
chairman,  and  the  decision  of  this  committee 
will  be  final  and  binding. 

Manufacturing:  Pulp,  Paper  and  Paper 
Products 

Kenora,  Ontario. — Kenora  Paper  Mills, 
Limited,  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  Local  No. 
238. 

This  agreement,  which  -came  into  effect  on 
May  1,  1927,  was  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  October,  1927,  page  1100.  From  May 
1,  1928,  an  increase  in  wages  was  granted  of 
3  cents  per  hour  to  boss  machine  tenders, 
machine  tenders  and  back  tenders,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  2  cents  per  hour  to  third  hands.  The 
agreement  incorporating  these  wage  changes  has 
been  renewed  to  April  30,  1930. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

Saint  John,  New  Brunswick. — A  Certain 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union,  Local  No.  36. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
1,  1928,  to  September  1,  1930,  and  from  year 
to  year  until  either  party  gives  notice  60  days 
prior  to  September  1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if  any 
available. 

Hours:  8  per  day  or  night. 
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Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days,  July  1,  Laibour  Day  and  Christmas, 
double  time. 

Wages  per  week  from  September  1,  1928,  to 
September  1,  1929:  Man  in  charge,  $36  for  day 
work  and  $39  for  night  work;  stereotpyers, 
$34  for  day  work  and  $37  for  night  work; 
journeymen  pressmen,  $34  for  day  work  and 
$37  for  night  work;  assistants,  $31  for  day 
work  and  $34  for  night  work.  From  September 
1,  1929,  to  September  1,  1930,  an  increase  of 
$1  per  week  for  each  of  these  classes,  both  for 
day  and  night  work. 

The  number  of  apprentices  shall  not  exceed 
one  to  each  four  journeymen  and  not  exceed 
two  to  six  journeymen.  Apprentices  to  serve 
four  years. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  $16  for  day 
work  and  $18  for  night  work  during  first  six 
months,  with  an  increase  of  $2  per  week  every 
six  months. 

Any  disipute  over  this  agreement  to  be  settled 
by  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  one 
representative  of  each  party  and  a  third  chosen 
by  them,  the  award  of  this  board  to  be  binding. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — Publishers  of  French- 
Newspapers  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  No.  145 
(Jacques  Cartier)  . 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September 
15,  1928,  to  September  15,  1931. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  July,  1925,  page  724,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  exceptions: 

St.  Jean-Baptiste  Day  is  now  included  among 
the  holidays  on  which  double  time  is  paid  for 
all  work. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen:  from  Sep¬ 
tember  15,  1928,  to  September  15,  1929,  $42 
for  day  work  and  $46  for  night  work;  from 
September  15,  1929.  to  September  15,  1931,  $43 
for  day  work  and  $47  for  night  work. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  for  first 
half  of  third  year,  $16,  second  half  $17.50;  for 
first  half  of  fourth  year,  $19.50,  second  half, 
$23.50;  for  first  half  of  fifth  year,  $27,  second 
half,  $30.50.  Fot  apprentices  working  on  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers,  $1  extra  per  week. 

Toronto,  Ontario.— Certain  Job  Offices  and 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
Local  No.  91. 

Individual  agreements  with  certain  job  offices 
are  at  present  in  effect,  but  will  become  void 
and  will  be  succeeded  by  any  general  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  union  and  employing  printers. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  44  per  week  for  both  day  and  night 

W  Wages  per  week:  $35.20  for  day  work;  $40.48 

for  night  work.  c 

Two  apprentices  will  be  allowed  for  first  five 
journeymen  and  one  additional  for  each  succeed¬ 
ing  four  journeymen.  _  .  .  ,  , 

International  Typographical  Union  law  to  be 
recognized  by  the  employer. 

Toronto,  Ontario.— Third  Shift  Publica¬ 
tions  and  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Local  No.  91. 

This  agreement  covers  members  of  the  above 
union  employed  on  all  publications  ot  a  daily 


character,  in  hours  which  conflict  with  those  of 
the  regular  day  and  night  shifts. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1928, 
to  March  31,  1931. 

The  regular  agreement  with  the  publishers 
of  Toronto  Daily  Newspapers,  which  stated  that 
the  day  shift  should  be  worked  between  the 
hours  of  7  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  the  night  shift 
between  the  hours  of  6  p.m.  and  5  a.m.,  was 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  July,  1928, 
page  784. 

I’his  agreement  is  similar  to  the  regular  news¬ 
paper  agreement  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Hours:  7J  hours  to  be  a  day’s  work,  to  be 
worked  between  11  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  (except  as 
mutually  agreed).  If  necessary,  extra  em¬ 
ployees  may  be  employed  for  7J  hours  between 
8  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m. 

Overtime:  all  work  in  excess  of  7J  hours  per 
clay  to  be  paid  at  overtime  rate  of  time  and 
one-half  for  first  three  hours  and  double  time 
for  each  succeeding  hour. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  members  of 
the  union:  those  employed  on  the  shift  which  is 
worked  between  11  a.m.  and  9  p.m.  to  be  paid 

$50.00  per  week  from  April  1,  1928,  to  March 

31,  1929;  $51.00  from  April  1,  1929,  to  March 

31,  1930;  $52.50  from  April  1,  1930,  to  March 

31,  1931.  For  those  employed  on  these  publica¬ 
tions  for  7J  hours  between  8  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m., 
the  weekly  wage  will  be  the  same  at  that  paid 
to  employees  on  the  day  shift  of  regular  daily 
newspapers,  that  is:  $45.50  from  April  1, 

1928,  to  March  31,  1929;  $46.50  from  April  1, 

1929,  to  March  31,  1930;  $47.50  from  April  1, 

1930,  to  March  31,  1931. 

No  apprentice  to  be  employed  unless  he  has 
had  at  least  two  years’  experience  in  a  job 
printing  office.  Present  apprentices  to  be  taken 
on  the  regular  staff  as  journeymen  after  their 
term  is  up,  before  another  apprentice  may  be 
employed. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  $16.00  for 
first  half  of  third  year,  $19.00  for  second  half; 
$22.00  for  first  half  of  fourth  year,  $25.00  for 
second  half;  $29.00  for  first  half  of  fifth  year, 
$33.00  for  second  half. 

Construction :  Buildings  and  Structures 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia.— The  Constructive 
Mechanical  Trades  Exchange,  Incor¬ 
porated,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Paint¬ 
ers,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  Local 
No.  425. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
notice  is  given  by  either  party,  60  days  prior  to 
May  1  of  any  year. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previ¬ 
ously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  May,  1928,  page  529,  with  the  following 
exception: 

Wages  per  hour:  73  cents. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — Certain  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Local  No. 
56S. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  1, 
] 929°  to  April  30,  1932,  and  from  year  to  year 
until  either  party  gives  notice  60  days  previous 
to  April  30  of  any  year. 
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Union  memlbers  to  have  preference  of  em¬ 
ployment. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  to  10  p.m.  time  and  one-half; 
after  10  p.m.  on  other  days,  after  5  p.m.  on 
Saturdays  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  double  time. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  electrical 
workers:  from  August  1,  1929,  to  April  30, 

1930,  80  cents;  from  May  1,  1930,  to  April  30, 

1931,  90  cents;  from  May  1,  1931,  to  April  30, 

1932,  $1.00.  Foremen,  10  cents  per  hour  extra. 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices:  first  year 

25  cents1;  second  year,  35  cents;  third  year,  45 
cents;  fourth  year,  60  cents. 

For  work  outside  the  city,  fare,  board  and 
travelling  time  to  be  paid. 

No  member  to  be  permitted  to  work  after 
regular  working  hours,  either  for  or  without 
remuneration,  without  the  permission  of  the 
union  and  his  employer. 

Ottawa,  Ontario. — Ottawa  Stone  Contract¬ 
ors  and  the  Ottawa  Journeymen  Stone¬ 
cutters'  Association. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  11, 
1929,  to  April  30,  1930,  and  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  three  months  prior 
to  April  30  of  any  year,  subject  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  that  may  be  reached  between  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cut  Stone  Contractors  and  Quarry- 
men’s  Association  oif  North  America,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  the  International  Association  of 
Stone  Cutters  of  North  America. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if 
available.  If  none  available  and  other  stone¬ 
cutters  are  employed,  they  must  join  the  union. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  for  first  two  hours,  time  and  one- 
half;  after  two  hours,  double  time. 

Wages:  $1.05  per  hour. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  five  journey¬ 
men,  but  not  more  than  three  apprentices  in 
any  one  shop.  Apprentices  to  serve  four  years. 
The  wages  of  apprentice  shall  be  as  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Any  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  each  party.  If  unable  to.  agree  they  shall 
select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  shall  be  final 
and  binding. 

Toronto,  Ontario. — Sheet  Metal  Contract¬ 
ors  and  the  International  Association 
of  Sheet  Metal  Workers,  Local  No.  30. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931,  and  for  another  year,  unless 
30  days’  notice  is  given  by  either  party  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  agreement. 

Only  union  men  to  be  employed,  if  available. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  up  to  10  p.m.  including  Saturday 
afternoons,  time  and  one-half;  after  10  p.m.  and 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  double  time. 

Minimum  wages  for  journeymen  sheet  metal 
workers:  from  May  1,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930. 
$1-074  per  hour;  from  May  1,  1930,  to  April 
30,  1931,  $1.15  per  hour.  The  annouAt  of  the 
increase  (74  cents  per  hour)  will  be  granted  to 
all  members  of  the  union. 

The  rules  of  apprenticeship  were  submitted 
to  and  adopted  by  the  Apprenticeship  Council. 


All  apprentices  to  be  registered  with  the  union 
and  serve  four  years,  the  full  term  to  be  served 
under  contract  with  an  employer  in  accordance 
with  the  Act,  and  it  is  further  .agreed  that  the 
Ontario  Apprenticeship  Act  and  Regulations 
pertaining  to  this  trade  shall  be  considered  as 
part  of  this  agreement.  No  apprentice  to  be 
permitted  on  outside  work  during  the  first 
three  years  of  apprenticeship  except  under  the 
supervision  of  a  journeyman.  Wages  for 
apprentices  from  22J  per  cent  of  journeyman’s 
wage  for  first  six  months  to  65J  per  cent  for 
last  six  months. 

Fare  and  board  and  travelling  time  during 
day  to  be  paid  for  work  out  of  town. 

All  disputes  to  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  each  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding. 

Hamilton,  Ontario. — Employing  Plasterers 
and  the  Operative  Plasterers  and 
Cement  Finishers’  International  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Local  No.  298. 

Agreement  to  be  .in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930. 

This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  previ¬ 
ously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  November,  1928,  page  1263,  with  the 
following  exception: 

Wages  for  journeymen  plasterers  and  cement 
finishers,  $1.25  per  hour. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — Master  Plasterers’ 
Section  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  and 
the  Operative  Pasterers  and  Cement 
Finishers’  International  Association, 
Local  No.  334. 

Agreement  to  be  in  force  from  June,  1929, 
to  December,  1931. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previ¬ 
ously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  August,  1927,  page  891,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exception: 

Wages:  $1.45  per  hour. 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  —  Saskatoon 
Builders’  Exchange  and  the  Brick¬ 
layers  and  Masons’  International 
Union,  Local  No.  3. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930.  Both  parties  are  to  meet  in 
January  to  formulate  a  new  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  but  when 
consecutive  shifts  are  worked,  7i  hours  to  be 
a  day’s  work.  For  work  outside  the  city,  not 
more  than  9  hours  per  day  to  be  worked. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  10  p.m.,  after 
10  p.m.  on  other  days  and  after  12  noon  on 
Saturdays  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  double  time. 

Wages:  $1.45  per  hour.  Foreman  (who  must 
be  a  union  member)  to  receive  15  cents  more 
than  journeyman's  rate. 

For  work  put  of  city,  fare  to  be  paid,  and 
15  cents  per  hour  extra  to  cover  extra  ex¬ 
penses. 

Any  dispute  is  to  be  referred  to  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of 
each  party,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding. 
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Regina,  Saskatchewan. — Certain  Contract¬ 
ors  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local  No.  1867. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  June  1,  1928, 
to  June  1,  1929,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  three  months  notice  of 
change. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  5  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  including  work 
on  New  Year’s  Day,  Dominion  Day  and 
Christmas  Day. 

Wages:  $1.00  per  hour. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbl\. — Certain  Em¬ 
ployers  and  the  Granite  Cutters’ 
International  Assoclation. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1, 
1929.  to  April  1,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year 
until  three  months  notice  of  change  is  given  by 
either  party. 

Employers  wanting  cutters  or  sharpeners  are 
to  notify  the  secretary  of  the  Association. 

Hours:  8  per  day  for  first  five  days  of  week; 
no  work  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime  and  work  done  on  certain  holidays: 
double  time  (except  for  sawyers,  who  shall  be 
paid  time  and  one-half  for  overtime). 

Wages  for  cutters,  sharpeners,  machine  and 
lathe  men  polishers  and  sawyers,  $9.00  per 
day.  No  contractor  may  work  men  outdoors 
except  in  cases  of  emergency,  when  they  will 
be  paid  $9.50  per  day.  With  the  consent  of 
the  union,  a  man  incapacitated  by  old  age  or 
disability  may  work  for  less  than  the  union 
wage. 

All  cut  stone  contractors  to  be  allowed  one 
apprentice  for  each  gang  or  fraction  thereof, 
said  apprentice  to  serve  three  years  cutting 
granite,  and  one  apprentice  tool  sharpener  for 
three  tool  sharpeners,  said  apprentice  to  serve 
two  years. 

In  case  of  scarcity  of  stone,  or  inclement 
weather,  one  man  off,  all  off,  except  in  case 
of  emergency. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia.— Master  Plumb¬ 
ers’  Assoclation  and  the  United  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Local 
No.  324. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  1, 
1929.  until  30  days  notice  is  given  by  either 

party.  ,  , 

None  but  local  union  members  to  be  em¬ 
ployed,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  union, 
and  no  union  members  are  to  work  for  anyone 
not  a  member  of  the  Master  Plumbers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

The  union  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
its  members  from  the  employ  of  anyone  who 
fails  to  observe  and  respect  the  best  interests 
of  the  trade  and  also  reserves  the  right  to 
refuse  to  instal  or  handle  plumbing  or  heating 
supplies  furnished  through  a  wholesaler  who 
is,  by  methods  detrimental  to  the  trade, 
menacing  trade  conditions,  but  no  such  action 
is  to  be  taken  except  after  full  consideration 
of  both  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  10  p.m.  in¬ 
cluding  Saturday  afternoon;  after  10  p.m.  and 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages:  from  February  1,  1929,  to  April  1, 
1929.  $1  per  hour;  from  April  1,  1929,  $1.12J 


per  hour,  except  that  all  work  signed  up  before 
January  15.  1929,  shall  be  completed  at  $1  per 
hour. 

For  worl*»out  of  town,  travelling  expenses 
and  board  and  travelling  time  to  be  paid. 

Apprentices  must  be  registered  by  the  union 
and  must  serve  three  years,  when  they  will 
be  examined  by  a  joint  board;  if  found  com¬ 
petent,  they  shall  be  given  a  permit  to  work 
as  improvers  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 
The  wages  of  such  improvers  shall  be  $4.00 
below  the  recognized  scale  and  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  each  half  year 
until  the  full  scale  is  reached. 

Construction :  Shipbuilding 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick. — St.  John  Dry- 
dock  and  Shipbuilding  Company  and 
the  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers  Em¬ 
ployed  Therein. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May,  1929, 
to  March  1,  1930,  and  year  to  year  thereafter 
unless  either  party  gives  30  day’s  notice. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  4J  on  Saturdays.  If  a 
regular  night  shift  is  employed,  10  hours  per 
night  for  five  nights  per  week. 

Overtime:  Time  and  one-half  from  regular 
stopping  time  to  midnight;  after  midnight  and 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Minimum  wages  per  hour :  general^  black¬ 
smiths,  60  cents:  helpers  on  general  fires,  40 
cents;  skilled  helpers,  45  cents. 

If  any  employee  feels  that  he  is  unjustly 
dealt  with,  he  will  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  foreman,  but  if  no  adjustment  is  made,  he 
shall  refer  the  matter  to  a  duly  elected  com¬ 
mittee  of  employees,  who  will  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  foreman  or  higher  officials.  If  no 
agreement  is  reached,  both  parties  agree  to 
arbitrate.  No  strike  or  lockout  pending  these 
negotiations.  No  member  of  this  duly  elected 
committee  to  be  discriminated  against. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Street 
and  Electric  Railways 

Calgary,  Alberta. — Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Calgary  and  the  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric 
Railway  Employees  Local  No.  583. 

This  agreement  is  included  in  the  agreement 
between  the  city  of  Calgary  and  the  Calgary 
Federation  of  Civic  Employees,  summarized 
below  under  the  heading,  Service:  Public  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

Service:  Public  Administration 

Calgary  Alberta. — Corporation  of  the  City 
of  Calgary  and  the  Calgary  Federation 
of  Civic  Employees  and  its  Affillvted 
Unions. 

General  Preamble 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1, 
1929,  to  December  31,  1929,  and  thereafter 
until  either  party  gives  60  days’  notice  of 
change.  If  unable  to  reach  a  new  agreement 
within  the  60  days,  both  parties  agree  to  allow 
the  dispute  to  be  dealt  with  under  any  act 
(Federal  or  Provincial)  similar  in  intent  and 
abject  to  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  1907,  that  may  be  in  force  within  the 
Province  of  Alberta. 
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The  City  Commissioners  will  at  all  times 
receive  a  grievance  committee  and  the  City  will 
not  show  discrimination  against  any  employees 
on  account  of  their  connection  "with  trade 
organizations. 

All  permanent  employees  to  be  given  two 
weeks  holiday  with  pay  each  year  after  one 
year’s  service. 

Hours:  except  where  otherwise  mentioned  in 
the  different  agreements  and  except  in  cases  of 
double,  running  or  revolving  shifts,  44  hours 
shall  constitute  a  week’s  work. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-quarter  for  first  hour, 
time  and  one-half  for  next  three  hours;  double 
time  thereafter  and  for  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  or  regular  day  off;  double  time  for 
calls  after  10  p.m.  or  emergency  work  and  not 
less  than  two  hours’  pay  for  any  one  call.  In 
case  of  men  on  running,  double  or  revolving 
shifts,  if  a  legal  holiday  occurs  during  regular 
shift,  they  shall  be  paid  one  quarter  of  a  day’s 
pay  exitra,  or  if  Sunday  occurs  during  regular 
shift,  one  hour’s  pay  extra. 

Permanent  employees,  unless  affected  by  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  shall  come  under 
the  city  sickness  and  accident  pay  scheme  and 
shall  contribute  75  cents  per  montli  toward  this 
fund,  the  city  contributing  the  balance  needed. 
If  an  employee  is  incapacitated  by  an  accident 
while  engaged  in  the  City’s  service,  the  City 
will  pay  the  difference  between  the  compensa¬ 
tion  received  from  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board  and  his  regular  pay,  but  the  City 
Commissioners  may  terminate  this  pay  at  their 
discretion. 

As  far  as  possible,  promotions  to  be  made 
from  the  staff  and  seniority  and  efficiency  to  be 
considered. 

Permanent  employees  to  be  given  one  month’s 
notice  or  pay  when  dismissed,  except  for  cause, 
and  permanent  hourly  employees  two  week’s 
notice  or  pay. 

A  summary  is  given  below  of  the  separate 
agreements  with  the  various  unions. 

Agreement  with  the  Amalgamated  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees 
of  America,  Local  No.  583. 

This  agreement  covers  -motor  conductors  and 
conductors,  trackmen,  point  cleaners  and 
greasers,  barn  men  and  office  staff  in  the 
employ  of  the  Street  Railway  Department. 

Wages:  Motonnen  and  conductors — first  six 
months,  574  cents  per  hour;  second  six  months, 
60  cents;  third  six  months  and  thereafter,  65 
cents;  Motor  conductors — first  six  months,  60 
cents;  second  six  months,  65  cents;  third  six 
months  and  thereafter,  70  cents.  Shop  and 
barnmen:  general  construction  shop  foreman, 
$200  per  month;  maintenance  shop  day  fore¬ 
man,  $185  per  month;  maintenance  shop  night 
foreman,  $180  per  month;  carpenters,  90  cents 
per  hour;  blacksmiths,  85  cents;  machinist,  air 
brake  and  wheel  lathe  operators-,  85  cents;  fore¬ 
man  painter,  90  cents;  painter,  80  cents;  plumb¬ 
ers,  $170  per  month;  cleaners,  washers  and  yard¬ 
men,  54  cents  per  hour;  truck  and  car  repairers 
—first  six  -months,  60  cents,  second  six  months, 
65  cents, _  third  six  months,  70  cents.  Leading 
hand  while  so  acting,  5  cents  per  hour  extra. 

I  oreman  while  so  acting,  10  cents  per  hour 
extra.  Track  maintenance:  track  foremen,  $165 
and  $147.25  per  month;  switch  repairmen,  60 
cents  per  ho-u-r,  trackmen,  574  cents  per  hour 
greasers  and  switch  cleaners,  54  cents.  Office 
staff,  accountant,  $190  per  month,  cashier  and 
timekeeper,  $140  per  month,  stenographer  and 
cLei  k,  $100  per  month,  advertising  manager, 


$165  per  month,  chief  inspector,  $185  per  month, 
ticket  agent,  $170  per  month,  inspectors,  $170 
per  month,  claims  agent,  $175.75  per  month, 
night  clerk  and  timekeeper,  $155  per  month. 

Men  operating  cars  on  Sundays  to  be  paid 
one  hour’s  pay  extra  and  working  on  legal  holi¬ 
days,  one  quarter  of  a  day’s  pay  extra.  If 
called  on  to  work  on  regular  day  off,  double 
time.  Motor  conductors  training  students  to  be 
paid  5  cents  per  hour  extra. 

Motor  conductors  and  conductors. — Hours:  8 
per  day  as  far  as  possible,  but  if  necessary  to 
work  81  hours,  straight  time  to  be  paid.  As 
far  as  possible,  48  hours  to  be  a  week’s  work 
to  be  worked  in  six  days.  All  regular  runs  to 
be  in  two  shifts  and  completed  within  12  hours. 

Runs  are  to  be  selected  by  seniority.  Promo¬ 
tions  to  inspectorship  to  be  made  from  motor 
conductors  with  over  one  year’s  service.  Spare 
men  to  be  given  preference  of  eight  hours  work 
per  day  according  to  seniority.  Spare  men 
reporting  at  or  before  6  a.m.  and  not  allotted 
a  run,  to  be  paid  14  hours  for  reporting  and 
one  hour  for  reporting  after  6  a.m. 

The  city  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  uniforms 
for  men  with  over  one  year’s  service  and  half 
the  cost  for  men  with  under  one  year’s  service. 

One  month’s  leave  of  absence  in  a  year  to 
be  the  maximum,  except  in  special  cases. 
Application  for  leave  to  perform  the  duties  of 
any  office  in  the  union  to  have  priority  and 
seniority  rights  a-re  to  be  retained  during  such 
absence.  Sick  leave  up  to  six  months  may  be 
granted  if  necessary. 

Any  employee  suspended  or  discharged  may 
if  he  wishes  have  his  case  investigated  through 
the  grievance  committee  of  the  union  who  may 
refer  the  matter  to  the  superintendent  or  the 
city  commissioners.  If  satisfactory  settlement 
i-s  -not  reached,  the  union  may  have  the  matter 
referred  to  a  Board  o-f  Arbitration. 

Barn  staff. — Hours:  8  per  day  for  54  days, 
a  44-hour  week.  One  hour’s  pay  extra  to  be 
allowed  for  all  Sunday  work.  Seniority  to  be 
considered  in  reducing  staff  or  reemploying  them. 

Track  Maintenance  Men. — Hours;  8  per  day, 

6  days  per  week,  a  48-hour  week  which  may  be 
changed  to  a  44-hour  week  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ciity  commissioners.  One  hour’s  pay  extra 
to  be  allowed  greasers  working  on  Sunday  ex¬ 
cept  when  Sunday  is  regular  day  off,  when 
regular  overtime  rate  will  be  paid.  Trackmen 
and  switch  repair  men  to  'be  paid  time  and 
on-e-half  for  al-1  Sunday  work. 

Agreement  with  the  International  Union  of 
Steam  and  Operating  Engineers,  Local  No. 
838. 

Hours  of  work,  overtime,  holidays  and  other 
working  conditions  are  covered  by  the  General 
Preamble. 

Wages  for  engineers,  hospital,  3rd  class,  $150 
per  month. 

Wages  for  temporary  steam  engineers  on  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance:  engineers  in  charge 
of  and  operating  derricks,  cranes,  orange  peels, 
clam  shells,  cable  ways,  dragline,  pile  drivers 
and  hoists  irrespective  of  motor  powe-r  used  $1 
per  hour;  engineers  in  charge  o-f  steam  rollers, 
steam  tractors,  steam  concrete  mixers,  and  stone 
crusher  operated  by  steam,  87 J  cents  per  hour; 
engineers  in  charge  of  portable  boilers  and 
stea-m  pumps,  80  cents;  firemen,  674  cents. 

Agreement  with  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and 
Helpers,  Local  No.  528. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime;  double  time  for  work  on  Sundays 
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and  holidays,  except  when  working  on  their 
regular  shift.  .  , 

No  reduction  of  pay  for  loss  of  time  through 
inclement  weather.  The  necessary  care  to  be 
given  horses  morning  and  evening. 

Wages:  teamsters,  61  cents  per  hour;  truck 
drivers,  61  cents;  truck  helpers,  57  cents;  motor 
broom  operators,  64  cents;  Garage  men:  fore¬ 
man  mechanic,  $170  per  month;  mechanic,  $150 
per  month. 


Agreement  with  the  City  Hospital  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association,  Local  No.  S. 


Wages  per  month:  accountant,  $150;  collector 
and  investigator,  $125;  admission  and  dischaige 
clerks,  $100;  switchboard  operators,  $00;  steno¬ 
graphers,  female  experienced,  $100;  storekeeper 
and  purchasing  agent,  $180;  stores  bookkeeper 
(schedule  $118.75),  $110;  storeman— butcher, 

$125;  painters.  $150;  laundry  foreman,  $139.50; 
washerman,  $115;  floor  polisher,  $110;  elevator 
men  and  porters,  $110;  orderlies,  $110  to  $130: 
chef.  $139  with  board;  first  cook,  $103  with 
board,  second  cook,  $90  with  board,  kitchenmen, 
$80  with  board,  maids,  $55  with  board,  head 
ironer  and  mangier  in  laundry,  $16  per  week* 
other  experienced  help,  $15  per  week. 

Any  employee  whose  regular  duties  require 
work  on  a  legal  holiday  to  be  given  another 
dav  off  instead  of  extra  pay. 

Hours:  44  per  week  for  plumber  and  helper, 
carpenter,  painters,  floor  polishers,  laundry 
staff  and  butcher  foreman;  47  hours  for  clerical 
or  office  staff;  48  hours  for  orderlies,  cooks, 
kitchenmen,  elevator  operators,  porters,  corri¬ 
dor  cleaners  and  maids,  with  one  day  oft  m 
seven:  storekeeper,  laundry  foreman  and  chei 
as  their  duties  require. 

Orderlies  to  be  supplied  with  uniforms. 


Agreement  with  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  oj  Electrical  Workers,  Local  No.  348. 


Men  working  on  the  regular  day  off,  double 
time.  Maintenance  men  and  arc  trimmers  to 
be  given  one-half  day  holiday  on  the  day  previ¬ 
ous  to  their  regular  day  off,  instead  of  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon. 

For  work  at  height  of  80  feet  from  ground, 
double  time.  . 

Apprentices  to  serve  four  years  before  being 
considered  journeymen.  One  apprentice  al¬ 
lowed  to  every  three  journeymen  except  inside 
wiremen,  where  one  apprentice  will  be  allowed 
for  every  journeyman. 

Agreement  with  the  Calgary  Civic  Em¬ 
ployees’  Association,  Local  No.  37. 

Wages  for  park  employees:  caretakers1 — 
cemetery,  $142.10  per  month;  park  caretakers, 
$125  and  $130  per  month  (one  park  $110  and 
house);  assistant  caretaker,  $120.90;  tool  re¬ 
pairman,  72 4  cents  per  hour;  tree  specialists, 
67J  cents,  gardeners,  average  624  cents;  per¬ 
manent  labour,  54  cents.  Wages  for  paving 
workers:  concrete  finishers,  724  cents  per  hour; 
permanent  labour,  54  cents.  Wages  for  public 
works:  specialists  (average  rate),  80  cents  per 
hour;  sub-foreman,  624  cents;  permanent  labour, 
54  cents;  street  cleaners,  50  and  48  cents. 
Sewer  maintenance:  service  men,  614  cents  per 
hour;  pipe  layers,  timbermen,  catch  basin  and 
manhole  builders,  thawing  machine  and  repair¬ 
men,  60  cents;  permanent  labour,  54  cents. 
Water  works:  hydrant  foreman,  664  cents;  pipe 
layers,  hydrant  men,  caulkers  and  metermen, 
setter,  624  cents;  maintenance  diggers,  564 
cents;  permanent  labour,  54  cents. 

Any  permanent  employee  paid  by  the  hour  or 
day,  who  works  two  or  more  hours  in  any  one 
half  day,  will  be  paid  for  full  half  day  if  unable 
to  Continue  owing  to  inclement  weather. 

Hours:  48  per  week  when  two  or  more  shifts 
are  in  operation.  One  month’s  work  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  twenty-five  and  one-half  days  for  re¬ 
volving  shifts. 


Wages  in  cable  department:  foreman  cable 
splicer,  $8.90  per  day;  journeyman  cable  splicer, 

$8.20  per  day.  .  . 

Wages  per  day  for  line,  repair  and  testing, 
maintenance  and  trouble,  welding,  trolley, 
station,  inside  and  car  wiring,  armature  wind¬ 
ers:  foreman,  $8.30;  journeyman,  $7.55;  ap¬ 
prentice-first  year,  $3.00;  second  year,  $3.75; 
third  year,  $4.75;  fourth  year,  $6.00;  journey¬ 
man  in  charge  of  rig  of  two  or  more  journey¬ 
men,  $8 . 05 ;  groundman,  $5.35;  arc  trimmers, 
$6.10. 

Wages  per  month  for  station  and  operating 
department:  chief  operator,  $210;  class  A 
operator,  $175;  class  “B”  operator,  $165;  class 
“C”  operator,  $158;  apprentice  operators 
first  year,  $75;  second  year,  $85;  third  year, 

$100.  ... 

Wages  miscellaneous:  assistant  chief  wiring 
inspector,  $200  per  month;  man  m  charge  of 
police  signal  system,  $200  per  month;  track 
welders  (temporary),  80  cents  per  hour;  motor 
and  controller  men,  80  cents  per  hour . 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday;  except  for 
shift  work,  when  8  hours  shall  be  a  day  s  work 
to  be  worked  within  10  hours.  If  not  possible 
to  work  shift  within  10  hours,  $5.00  extra  per 

month  to  be  paid.  . 

Overtime:  time  and  one-quarter  for  first  houi  , 
time  and  one-half  for  next  three  hours  and 
double  time  thereafter;  double  time  for  work 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  (except  when  it  is 
regular  shift),  and  for  calls  after  1°  P^.  with 
at  least  two  hours’  overtime  pay  for  all  calls. 


Agreement  with  City  Hall  Staff  Association, 
Local  No.  38. 

Hours:  from  8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  with  14  hours 
off  for  lunch:  Saturday  from  8.30  to  12.45  p.m. 

Uniforms  to  be  supplied  to  inspectors. 

The  wage  schedule  gives  the  salaries  or  wages 
of  each  employee,  but  is  not  meant  to  establish 
a  minimum  or  maximum  wage  for  the  positions 
named. 


Agreement  with  the  Calgary  Police  Piotec 
tive  Union,  Local  No.  6. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  6  days  a  week,  with  one 
day  off  in  seven.  If  called  to  work  during  other 
than  regular  hours,  a  corresponding  time  off 

will  be  allowed.  . 

Seniority  and  efficiency  to  be  considered  m 


1,1  Full  pay  for  first  three  days’  sick  leave;  when 
on  sick  leave  for  more  than  60  days  special 
consideration  may  be  given  by  the  city  com- 


Wages  per  month:  constables— first  year, 
$120; 'second  year,  $130;  third  year,  $140  fifth 
and  sixth  years,  $145;  seventh  year  and  there¬ 
after,  $150;  sergeants,  patrol,  $160;  sergeants, 
station,  $175;  detectives,  acting  first  year,  $155, 
second  year,  $160;  third  year  and  thereafter, 
$165;  detective  sergeants,  $1  So;  telephone  oper¬ 
ators  $120;  master  mechanic,  $160;  identifi¬ 
cation  officer.  $170.  Chauffeurs,  same  schedule 
as  for  constables. 
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FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


'T'HE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 
from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  contracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  Of  Canada  has 
been  in  effect  since  1900  and  is  now  expressed 
in  an  Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted 
June  7,  1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 
that  “all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  ranges,  fortification,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  slides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the 
current  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requir¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mentioned  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council  as  “A”  conditions.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  General  Fair  Wage  Clause  referred 
to : — 

1.  All  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 
who  perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 
respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 
rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are  custom¬ 
ary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district,  then 
fair  and  reasonable  hours,  unless  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  life  and  property,  or  for  other  cause 
shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are  required. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any  time  and 
fiom  time  to  time  determine  for  the  purposes 
of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current  or  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the  current 
oi  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may  from 
time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or  vary 
any  such  decision,  provided  that  his*  deter¬ 
mination  and  any  amendment  or  variation  shall 
not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  date  thereof. 


Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  what  is  the  proper  classification  of 
any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and  hours. 
Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of  any  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  hereunder  the 
contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and  hours  and 
classification  of  work  so  as  to  give  effect  to  such 
decision.  In  case  the  Contractor  shall  fail  so 
to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or  employees 
for  any  services  performed  or  for  any  hours 
of  labour,  wages  according  to  the  rates  fixed 
therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and  direct  the 
Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at  the  rates 
so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount  thereof  from 
any  moneys  owing  by  the  Government  to  the 
Contractor  and  any  such  payment  shall  for  all 
purposes  as  between  the  Contractor  and  the 
Government  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Contractor 
shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by  any  such 
authority,  direction  and  payment  as  aforesaid. 
The  powers  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to  any  employee 
or  employees  where  it  is  established  to  his  satis¬ 
faction  that  an  agreement  in  writing  exists  and 
is  m  effect  between  the  Contractor  and  the 
class  of  employees  to  which  such  employee  or 
employees  belong  or  the  authorized  representa¬ 
tives  of  such  class  of  employees  fixing  rates  of 
wages,  overtime  conditions  and  hours  of  labour. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in 
Council  that  “all  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  to  tthe  Government  of 
Canada  of  fittings  for  public  buildings, 
harness,  saddlery,  clothing,  and  other  outfit 
foi  the  military  and  naval  forces,  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  letter  carriers,  and 
other  Government  officers  and  employees, 
mail  'bags,  letter  boxes,  and  other  postal 
stores,  ana  any  other  articles  and  things 
hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  ’  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  current  standards,  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  working  hours. 
These  conditions  are  referred  to  in  the  Order 
in  Council  as  “B”  conditions,  and  include  the 
following  provisions: — 

All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
ior  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
as  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
respects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  oil.  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
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and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable*  rate  of  wages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
customs  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 
hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  be  final ;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour’s  decisions  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “current  wages”  and  the  term 
“hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade”  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not  neces¬ 
sarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  the  “A”  and  “B”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is 
required  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  premises  where 
the  contract  is  being  executed  occupied  or 
frequented  by  the  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  also  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 
and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ 
and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  'be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing*.  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  nours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen ;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  compiled  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  Minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  claim  may  be  made 
by  the  latter.  (Under  the  “A”  conditions 
these  rights  extend  to  moneys  payable  for  the 
use  or'  hire  of  horses  or  teams) . 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada, 
unless  the  Minister  of  the  department  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  made  is  of 


opinion  that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available, 
or  that  other  special  circumstances  exist  which 
render  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
enforce  this  provision. 

Under  the  “A”’  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance  of 
the  contract  are  specially  instructed  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour 
conditions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to 
report  any  apparent  violations  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “B”  conditions  provide  that  the 
contractor’s  premises  and  the  work  being 
performed  under’  contract  shall  be  open  for 
inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
officer  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall 
be  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

During  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour  showing 
that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  included  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

Department  of  National  Defence 

Contracts  in  Group  “ A ”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  caretaker’s  quarters  at 
Sareee  Camp,  Calgary,  Alta.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Chas.  S.  Newcomb,  Calgary,  Al-ta. 
Date  of  'contract,  July  20,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $4,324.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

$1  45 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

0  50 

S 

1  10 

8 

Common  labourers . 

0  45 

0  50 

8-10 

8-10 

0  95 

8 

1  40 

8 

1  15 

8 

1  121 

8 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon . 

0  95 

|  8-10 

Construction  of  a  rifle  range  at  North  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  The  King 
&  Moncrieff  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  July  23,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $28,400.  A  fair  w*ages 
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schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Per  hour 
*1  00 

0  93f 

0  55 

1  00 

0  50 

1  25 

1  25 

Cement  finishers . 

g 

Cement  mixers. . . . 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Electricians . 

Labourers . 

Teamsters  -with  team  and  wagon 
Teamsters  with  team  and  scraper. . . . 

Painting  the  underside  of  roof,  etc.,  of 
the  Main  Drill  Hall,  University  Avenue 
Armouries,  Toronto,  Ont.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  The  Phinnemore  Painting  &  Decorating 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
July  31,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $3,100. 
A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

per 

day 

Hours 

per 

week 

Painters . 

SO  90 
Per  hour 

8 

Construction  of  road  to  Citadel  Hill,  Que¬ 
bec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Canadian  Con¬ 
struction,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
July  24,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,100. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

_  Improvements  to  the  high  level  wharf  at 
Sorel,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Cummins 
&  Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
August  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approx¬ 
imately  $258,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Foreman,  carpenter _ 

Cents 
per  hour 

0  50 

0  45 

0  45 

0  40 

0  50 

0  50 

0  35 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Foreman  of  labourers. . 

Mechanical  engineer. . . 

Stationary  engineer. . 

Derrick  driver. 

Pile  driver.  . 

Concrete  mixer  runner 

10 

Blacksmiths. . . . 

Blacksmiths  helpers 

0  30 

Fireman . 

Carpenters . 

Lanourers . 

Carters . 

Teamsters . 

Night  watchman. . 

Per  week 

Day  watchman. . 

Repairs  to  the  north  pier  at  Kincardine, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  E.  A.  Henry  and 
D.  G.  Ross,  Kincardine,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  July  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $13,612.98.  A  flair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows: — 


Trade  of  Class  of  Lacour 

Rates 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

C  arpenters . 

Per  hour 

SO  70 

10 

B  aeksmiths . 

0  50 

10 

Steam  hoist  engineers . 

0  75 

10 

Pile  driver  engineer . 

0  75 

10 

I  aoourers . 

0  35 

10 

Teamsters . 

0  35 

10 

Construction  of  hospital  building  at  Deer 
Lodge,  V  innipeg,  Man.  Name  of  contractor, 
Robert  N.  Wyatt,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of 
contract,  July  16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$109,997.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Bricklayers . 

Stonemasons . 

Mosaic  and  tile  setters . ' ’ ' 

Mar  ole  setters . 

C arpenters  and  joiners . 

Electricians . 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

Plasterers . 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . 

Lathers,  wood,  wire  and  metal 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Structural  steel  workers . 

Roofers,  felt  and  gravel . 

Labourers . 

Concrete  workers . 

Cement  finishers . 

Driver,  one  horse  and  cart . 

Driver,  two  horses  and  wagon. . 


Construction  of  shore  protection  along  the 
west  side  of  the  harbour  at  the  inner  end 
of  the  west  pier  at  Port  Maitfend,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Norman  K.  Cameron 
and  Donald  E.  Phin,  Welland,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  July  11,  1929.  Amount  of  contract 
approximately  $23,059.21.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Westville, 
Queens  Co.,  P.E.I.  Name  of  contractors, 
L^  erett  McLeod  and  Duncan  Maclvenzie, 
Westville,  P.E.I.  Date  of  contract,  July  19, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$8,787.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  repairs  to  wharf  at  L’lslet, 
Que.  Names  of  contractors,  Joseph  Normand 


Rates 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 


Per  hour 

$1  45 
1  45 
1  35 
1  30 
1  10 
1  10 
0  90 
1  35 
1  20 
1  05 
0  80 
0  90 
0  80 
0  50 
0  50 
0  70 
Per  day 
$7  00 
9  00 


H  ours 
per  day 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9-10 

9-10 
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and  J.  P.  A.  Normand,  L’Islet,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  July  22,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $5,992.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  .n  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  breakwater  extension  at 
Woodward’s  Cove,  Charlotte  Co.,  N.B.  Name 
of  contractor,  Thus.  P.  Charleson,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July  29,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $29,870.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Deepening  an  area  between  the  outer  ends 
of  the  entrance  piers,  Cobourg,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractors,  National  Sand  &  Material  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  June 
20,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$13,300.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
insterted  in  the  contract. 

Dredging  in  the  Kanunistikwia  River, 
above  the  west  port  turning  basin,  to  serve  as 
slip  for  the  dock  of  the  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.,  Port  William,  Ont.  Contractors,  Great- 
Lakes  Dredging  &  Contracting  Co.,  Ltd., 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July  3,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $71,355. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
m  the  contract. 

Dredging  channel  from  Bout-de-L’Ile  to 
the  village  of  Riviere  des  Prairies,  Riviere  des 
Prairies,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Les 
Chantiers  Manseau  Limitee,  Sorel,  P.Q.  Date 
of  contract,  July  12,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $81,600.  The  General 
Fair  Wffiges  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Dredging  channel  from  the  dam  to  Yamaska 
wharf,  Yamaska  River,  Quebec.  Name  of 
contractor,  Aime  Laperriere,  Pierreville,  P.Q. 
Date  of  contract,  July  6,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $5,658.  The  General 
Fair  WTages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Dredging  approach  to  Lake  Ontario,  eastern 
channel,  Toronto,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
National  Sand  &  Material  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July  12,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $6,900.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  m 
the  contract. 

Deepening  channel  and  an  area  in  front  of 
Government  Wharf  at  St.  Antoine  de  Tilly, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  The  National 
Dock  and  Dredging  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Quebec, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  July  10,  1929.  Amount 
of  *  contract,  approximately  $29,700.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Deepening  berth  on  both  sides  of  the 
Western  WTarf  at  Grosse  Isle,  P.Q.  Name 
of  contractors,  The  National  Dock  and  Dredg¬ 
ing  Corporation,  Ltd.,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of 


contract,  July  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $8,280.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  an  area  in  front  of  the  wharf 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Mill  Co.,  Charle¬ 
magne,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Great  Lakes  Dredging  &  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  July  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $6,180.  The  General  Pair 
Wages  Clause  was  included  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  channel  from  River  St.  Law¬ 
rence  towards  the  down  stream  wharf,  Nicolet 
River,  Quebec.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
National  Dock  &  Dredging  Corporation,  Ltd., 
Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  July  10,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $8,085.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Deepening  a  channel  in  Lake  St.  Francis 
leading  to  Government  Wharf,  Valleyfield, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Les  Chantiers 
Manseau,  Limitee,  Sorel,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  July  23,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately,  $37,700.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Contracts  in  Group  “B’  (Interior  Fittings, 
etc.) 

Interior  fittings  for  public  building,  Ros- 
thern,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors,  The  Cana¬ 
dian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd., 
Preston,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July  16,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $1,745.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  corn 
tract. 

Interior  fittings  for  public  building  at  Swift 
Current,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
Canadian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co., 
Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July 
16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $3,795.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  -contact. 

Interior  fittings  for  public  building  at 
Hespeler,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  The 
Canadian  Office  &  School  Furniture  Co., 
Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July 
16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $1,250.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 

Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Manufacture,  delivery  and  erection  of  the 
superstructure  of  a  rolling  lift  bascule  biidge 
(Bridge  No.  9),  over  the  Welland  Ship  Canal 
at  the  Thorold-Allenburg  Road.  Name  of 
contractor,  Hamilton  Bridge  Co  Ltd  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  July  29,  1929 
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Amount-  of  contract,  approximately  $167,534. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Post  Office  Department 

Following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made 
in  July,  1929,  for  supplies  ordered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  contracts  which 
were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sweating  system,  the  securing 
of  payment  to  the  workers  of  fair  wages  and 


the  performance  of  the  work  under  proper 
sanitary  conditions: — 


Nature  of  Orders 

Amount 

of 

Orders 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type  also  other 

hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals . 

Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters,  etc.  . 
Making  up  and  supplying  letter  carriers’  uniforms, 
etc . 

$  cts. 

419  33 
653  18 

15,021  93 
46  51 

Stamping  pads,  ink,  etc . 

Bag  fittings . 

13,309  65 
933  40 
428  40 

Scales . 

FAIR  WAGES  SCHEDULE  FOR  WINNIPEG  AND  DISTRICT  FOR  1929-30 


T  T  NDER  the  provisions  of  Section  10  of 
Chapter  69,  Consolidated  Amendments, 
1924,  being  “An  Act  to  establish  and  Protect 
the  Wages  of  Workmen  Employed  on  Public 
Works,”  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  of 
Manitoba,  has  approved  of  the  rate  per  hour 
and  working  hours  set  forth  in  the  following 
schedule,  as  the  minimum  rate  per  hour  pay¬ 
able  to  any  employee  engaged  in  the  respect¬ 
ive  trades,  and  the  maximum  number  of  hours 
during  which  any  employee  engaged  in  the  re¬ 
spective  trades  shall  be  required  to  work.  The 


schedule  will  apply  and  be  effective  for  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  on  Public  Works  on  or  at 
the  building,  from  May  1,  1929,  until  April 
30,  1930,  or  until  such  time  as  another  order 
may  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

Last  year’s  schedules,  that  is,  for  Winnipeg 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  province,  were 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1928,  page 
671.  The  new  schedule  for  the  remainder  of 
the  province  has  not  yet  been  published. 


1.  Labourers — 

(a)  i*6  foll°wing:-Unloading,  piling,  and  handling  face  brick,  cut  stone, 

hrnnli S  ™  cotfa’  ™?rble  (real  or  imitation),  roofing  slate,  plaster  castings,  ornamental 
f  °n'  lnterior  )?,nery,  laying  dram  tiles,  mixing  concrete  by  machinery,  puddling 

movabfe  scaffoMing  and  runways * 2 3 *  S 6 7 8 9 10  “  Slabs’  be"ding  and  placing  reinforcing  “iab 


(b) 


videcUorin  thiTschedule'1  lat>OUr  otller  t^le  occuPations  above  defined  or  elsewhere  pro- 

2.  Teamsters . .  .  .  .  . . 

3.  (a)  Bricklayers .  . 

ttlei  c°acbtions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  dated  June  1,1928,  by  and’  bet 
^ahnd  Mes"snrr  '?°t  tt-°rs  ??Cta0n  The  Winnipeg  Builders’  Exchange  and  the  Brick- 
lb)  Helpers—  M  International  Union  No.  1  of  Manitoba) 

1.  Mixing  and  tempering  mortar . 

.  2.  Attending  bricklayers  on  or  at  scaffold . . 

■*.  ( a )  stonemasons .  . 

tweeietb^>pIHl^lCr'nditi0n*S  c°,ntoaiae-d  in  ?  certain  agreement  dated  June  1,'  1928,  by  and  bel 
tween  the  General  Contractors’  Section  of  the  Winnipeg  Builders’  Exchange  and  tile  Brick 
(b)  HdpL~d  MaS°nS  International  Union  No,  1  of  Manitoba.)  S  ana  the  Brick- 

1.  Mixing  and  tempering  mortar . 

,  „  2.  Attending  stonemasons  on  or  at  scaffold . 

o.  I  ement  finishers .  . 

6.  (a)  Marble  Setters . . 

COSdr  \°na  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  dated  June  1,'  1928,'  by  and  be- 
[oj  Helpers . 

7.  (a)  Mosaic  and  Tile  Setters  . 

(b)  Helpers.  . 

8.  Terrazzo  Workers —  . 

(а)  Layers. . . . 

(б)  Helpers .  . j . 

9.  Stonecutters —  . . . 

(a)  Journeymen . 

10.  (a)  Plasterers  .  . 

(b)  Helpers .  *  . 


Winnipeg 


Rate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

$  Ct3. 

0  50 

50 

0  42  j 

54 

0  50 

60 

1  45 

44 

0  55 

50 

0  50 

50 

1  45 

44 

0  55 

50 

0  50 

50 

0  70 

50 

1  40 

44 

0  55 

50 

1  35 

44 

0  55 

50 

0  72J 

44 

0  55 

50 

1  25 

44 

1  35 

44 

0  55 

50 
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Wiunipeg 

Hate 

per 

hour 

Hours 

per 

week 

$  cts. 

1  05 

44 

1  20 

44 

(Subject  to  ali  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  effective  May  1.  1928,  entered  into 
between  The  Master  Plumbers’  and  Plumbers’  and  Steamfitters’  Union  No.  254.) 

0  50 

50 

1  20 

44 

(Subject  to  ali  the  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  effective  May  1,  1928,  entered 
into  between  The  Master  Plumbers’  and  Plumbers’  and  Steamfitters’  Union  No.  254.) 

0  50 

50 

14.  Operating  Engineers  on  Construction — 

1  20 

50 

1  10 

50 

1  05 

50 

0  75 

50 

0  80 

44 

0  90 

44 

(Subject  to  all  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  dated  March  4  1929,  by  and  between 
the  Master  Painters'  section  of  the  Winnipeg  Builders  Exchange  and  Local  Uuion  No.  739, 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators,  Paper  hangers  and  Glaziers,  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg.) 

0  75 

44 

18.  Electrical  Workers,  Inside  Wiremen — 

1  10 

44 

^  ^(Subject  to  all  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  by  and  between  the  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors’  Section  of  Winnipeg  Builders’  Exchange  and  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electn- 
cal  Workers,  Local  Union  No.  435,  Winnipeg.) 

0  90 

44 

20.  Asbestos  Workers — 

0  95 

0  75 

0  65 

0  50 

1  10 

44 

44 

21.  Asphalters — 

44 

50 

44 

(b)  Men  engaged  preparing,  mixing  and  heating  materials . 

)  (Subject  to  ali  the  conditions  contained  in  a  certain  agreement  dated  July ,5.  ^Vrother' 

tween  the  General  Contractors’  Section,  Winnipeg  Builders  Exchange,  and  the  United  Brother- 
hood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  District  Council,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Local  343.) 

0  50 

0  92* 

50 

44 

PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  JULY,  1929 


Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple 

THE  movement  in  retail  prices  during  the 
month  was  slight,  the  weekly  family 
budget  in  terms  of  retail  prices  being  slightly 
higher.  In  wholesale  prices  the  Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics  index  number  was  sub¬ 
stantially  higher. 

In  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a 
list  of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an 
average  family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average 
prices  in  some  sixty  cities  was  $10.98  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  as  compared  with  $10.92 
for  June;  $10.80  for  July,  1928;  $10.92  for 
July,  19127 ;  $11.07  for  July,  1926;  $10.49  for 

July,  1925;  $9.91  for  July,  1924;  $10.17  for 

July,  1923;  $10.27  for  July,  1922;  $10.96  for 

July,  1921;  $16.84  for  July,  1920;  and  $7.42 

for' July,  1914.  The  most  important  advance 
was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  price  of 
potatoes,  while  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton, 
fresh  and  salt  pork,  eggs  and  rolled  oats 
were  slightly  higher.  The  prices  of  butter, 
bacon,  and  evaporated  apples  were  slightly 


Articles  and  Index  Numbers 

lower.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent 
with  that  of  foods  the  total  budget  averaged 
$21.26  at  the  beginning  of  July,  as  compared 
with  $21.18  for  June;  $21.01  for  July,  1928; 

$21.10  for  July,  1927;  $21.30  for  July,  1926; 

$20.70  for  July,  1925;  $20.30  for  July,  1924; 

$20.65  for  July,  1923;  $20.67  for  July,  1922; 

$21.53  for  July,  1921;  $26.92  for  July,  1920 
(the  peak);  $20.66  for  July,  1918;  and  $14.17 
for  July,  1914.  Fuel  was  unchanged,  while  a 
slight  increase  occurred  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502 
commodities  in  1926  as  100,  was  substan¬ 
tially  higher  at  96  for  July,  as  compared 
with  92.6  for  June;  96.1  for  July,  1928; 
98.6  for  July,  1927;  and  100.2  for  July,  1926. 
Eighty-three  prices  quotations  were  higher, 
fifty-one  were  lower  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  were  unchanged. 
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In  the  grouping  according  to  chiei  com¬ 
ponent  materials  five  of  the  eight  main  groups 
advanced,  two  declined  and  one  was  un¬ 
changed.  The  Vegetables  and  Vegetable 
Products  group  was  substantially  higher,  due 
to  higher  prices  for  grains,  milled  products, 
raw  rubber  and  sugar,  which  more  than  off¬ 
set  declines  in  the  prices  of  foreign  fruits 
and  coffee.  The  other  groups  which  advanced 
showed  only  fractional  increases.  These  were 
the  Animals  and  their  Products  group,  due 
chieffy  to  higher  prices  for  hogs,  calves,  butter 
and  eggs,  which  more  than  offset  declines  in 
the  prices  of  fish,  furs,  steers  and  lambs;  the 
Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  group,  due 
to  higher  prices  for  some  lines  of  lumber; 
the  Non-Metallic  Minerals  group,  because  of 
higher  prices  for  fuels  and  cement;  and  the 
Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  group.  The 
Fibres,  Textile  and  Textile  Products  group 
was  slightly  lower,  declines  in  the  prices  of 
raw  cotton,  hessian  and  rayon  yarn  more 
than  offsetting  higher  prices  for  jute  and 
silk  fabrics.  The  Non-Ferrous  metals  group 
also  showed  a  small  decrease,  due  to  declines 
in  the  prices  of  lead  and  antimony,  which 
more  than  offset  higher  prices  for  silver  and 
tin.  The  Iron  and  its  Products  group  was 
unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  both 
consumers’  goods  and  producers’  goods  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  former  due  to  higher  prices  for 
cured  meats,  butter,  eggs,  sugar,  fuel  and 
silk  fabrics,  which  more  than  offset  declines 
in  the  prices  of  coffee,  fresh  foreign  fruits, 
fresh  meats  and  poultry,  and  the  latter  due 
mainly  to  higher  prices  for  materials  for  the 
milling  and  other  industries.  Advances  oc¬ 
curred  also  in  the  prices  of  materials  for  the 
furs  and  leather  goods  industries,  for  the 
chemical  using  industries,  as  well  as  for  mis¬ 
cellaneous  producers’  materials.  Materials 
for  the  textile  and  clothing  industries,  for 
the  metal  working  industries  and  for  the 
meat  packing  industries  were  lower. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  origin,  raw 
or  partly  manufactured  goods  increased,  due 
to  higher  prices  for  grains,  sugar,  rubbber 
and  jute,  while  the  prices  of  fresh  fruits, 
livestock,  and  raw  cotton  were  lower.  Fully 
or  chiefly  manufactured  goods  also  advanced 
slightly,  due  to  higher  prices  for  meats,  flour, 
butter  and  paint  materials.  Domestic  farm 
products,  articles  of  marine  origin  and  articles 
of  mineral  origin  were  higher,  while  articles 
of  forest  origin  were  unchanged. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  AS  TO  RETAIL 
PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  July,  of 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal. 


wood,  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  of  six-roomed 
houses  in  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canada. 
All  prices  are  for  delivered  goods.  The  exact 
quality  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
forth  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  each  case  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  from 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
prices  of  foods,  and  groceries  in  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each. 
The  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  rent  are 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Statistics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  secured  at  the  middle  of  each 
month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working¬ 
men’s  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coal,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 
for  uniform  grades  for  the  various  cities  from 
month  to  month. 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act, 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924. 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
districts  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen. 
The  first  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition, 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  good 
modern  conveniences.  The  second  class  is  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located, 
but.  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five, 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
cities  for  which  reports  are  received,  includes 
twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
since  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  .  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  in  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  some  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat 
similarily  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  .  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
m  food  prices  so.  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
(Continued  on  page  944) 
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COST  PER  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  RENT  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  budget  is  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  items  included,  not  to  show  the  minimum  cost  for  an 

average  family. 


Commodities 


Quan¬ 

tity 


Beef,  sirloin.  . . . 
Beef,  shoulder. . 
Veal,  shoulder.. 
Mutton,  roast... 

Pork,  leg . 

Pork,  salt . 

Bacon,  break¬ 
fast . 

Lard,  pure . 

Eggs,  fresh . 

Eggs,  storage.. . 

Milk . 

Butter,  dairy.. . 
Butter,  cream 

ery . 

Cheese,  old. ... 
Cheese,  new. .. 

Bread . 

Flour,  family.. 
Rolled  Oats... 

Rice . 

Beans,  hand¬ 
picked . 

Apples,  evapor 

ated . . 

Prunes,  medium 
Sugar,  granulat¬ 
ed . 

Sugar,  yellow. 

Tea,  black . 

Tea,  green . 

Coffee . 

Potatoes . 

Vinegar . 


All  Foods. 


Starch,  laundry 


Coal  anthracite 
Coal  bitumin¬ 
ous  . 

Wood,  hard. . . 
Wood,  soft .. . . 
Coal  oil . 


(t) 

1900 


2  lbs 
2  “ 

1  “ 

1  “ 

1  “ 

2  “ 

1  “ 

2  “ 

1  dos 
1  “ 
6qts 

2  lbs. 

1 
1 
1 

15 
10 
5 


4 
2 

i 
i 
i 

i  bag 

ttBqt 


(t) 

1905 


c. 

27-2 

19- 6 
100 
11-8 
12-2 
21-8 

15- 4 
26-2 
25-7 

20- 2 
36-6 
44-2 

25-5 

16- 1 
14-6 
55-5 
25-0 
18-0 

10- 4 

8-6 

9-9 

11- 5 


21-6 

10-0 

8-2 

8-7 

8-6 

24-1 


5-48 


1  lb 


ton 

“  cd. 
<<  a 

1  gal. 


Fuel  and  light* 


Rent. 


{{Totals. 


{  mo. 


c. 

2-9 


c. 

30-4 

24- 6 

11- 3 

12- 2 
13-1 

25- 0 

17-8 

28 

30-0 

23 

39 

49-4 


27 
17 
15 

58-5 

28-0 

19-5 

10 

9-4 

7- 7 
9 

22-0 

9-8 

8 

8- 7 
8-8 

28 


$ 

5  96 


c. 

3-0 


39  5 

31- 1 

32- 5 
22-6 
24-0 


$ 

1  50 


S 

2-37 


$ 

9  37 


1910 


c 

37-6 

26-0 

12-8 

16-8 

18-0 

34-4 

24-6 

40-6 

33-3 

28-4 

48-0 

52 

31-9 

18 

17 

66-0 
33 
21  -0 
10 

10-8 

11-5 

9-9 

24-0 

10-8 

8 

9-1 

8-9 

30 


$ 

6  95 


45 

32-3 

35-3 

25-5 

24-5 


$ 

1  63 


48- 

35 

38 

29- 

24 


1913 


July 

1914 


July 

1916 


c 

44-4 

29-6 

15-7 

19- 1 
19  5 
35-2 

24 
38-4 
33 
28 
51-6 
58-0 

33-9 

20- 5 
19-1 
61-5 
32-0 
22-0 

11- 4 

12- 4 

12-0 

11-9 

23-6 

11-0 

8- 9 

9- 3 
9-4 


36 


t 

7  34 


c. 

3-2 


c. 

49-4 

33-6 

17-4 

20-9 

20-2 

37-4 

25- 5 
36-8 

26- 9 
24-9 
51  -0 
49-8 

30 

21 

19 

63 

33-0 

21  -5 
11 

11-8 

13-1 

12-4 

22 
10 

9-1 

9 

9 

50 


•8 


•$ 

7-42 


55-0 

38-7 

42-5 

30 

23-7 


5 

1-76 


$ 

4  05 


$ 

12  79 


i 

1  91 


4  75 


$ 

14  02 


$ 

1  89 


$ 

4-83 


c. 

52 -6 
35-2 
19-2 
23-9 

22- 4 
38-8 

28-7 

40-4 

31-0 

28-0 

45-0 

60-4 

34-5 

25 

23- 6 
70-5 
37-0 

24- 0 
13-4 

19-4 


July 

1918 


July 

1920 


c. 

79-6 

57-8 

28-3 

36- 8 

37- 7 
70-4 

51  -0 
73-8 
49-3 

43  - 1 
70-8 
91-4 


51 

33 

30 

117-0 

68-0 

40 

23 

34-2 

22-9 

18 


38-4 

17-6 

9-9 

10-3 

10-0 

58-6 

■8 


$ 

8-46 


c 

3-3 


54-7 

38-0 

41-9 

30-2 

22-8 


1-88 


8 

14-17 


$ 

4  04 

S 

14  41 


c. 

84-0 

54-4 

28-1 

37- 3 

40-7 

74- 0 

57-0 

75- 8 
59-2 
52-6 
88-2 

118-8 

66-3 

40-6 

38- 4 
144-0 
84-0 
44-0 
34 

22-2 

29-1 

27 


S 

13  00 


c. 

4-7 


58 

69-2 

50 

27 


$ 

2-80 


$ 

4  81 


July 

1921 


43-6 
20 
14 
14 
11 

66-0  197-4 
1-0 


93 

43 

16 

16-8 

15 


16?84 


5-0 


76-6 

82-2 

63-3 

37-2 


$ 

3  64 


$ 

6-38 


$ 


20  GO  26  92  21-53 


July 

1922 


July 

1923 


c. 

70-2 

40-6 

22-0 

30-3 

32-9 

57-8 

48-0 

43-2 

38-2 

35-1 

78-6 

63-0 

37-2 

34- 8 
28-2 

121-5 

63-0 

30-0 

19-8 

17- 0 

21-3 

18- 4 

44 

21-0 

13 

14-9 

13-7 

35- 9 
1-0 


0  §30 


42-0 
30 
26-2 

105-0  100-5  100-5 
49 
28 
19 


10  96 


c. 

4-4 


73-8  105-0  110-9  105-8 


75-6 

87-4 

62-5 

33-7 


$ 

3-70 

$ 

6-83 


$ 


c. 

64-2 

35-6 

19-1 

28-0 

31-8 

54-2 

42- 5 

43- 6 
33-9 
31-4 

69- 0 

70- 2 


17-6 

24 

19-8 

33 

15-8 

13-9 

15 

13 

43-9 

1 


$ 

10-27 


c. 

59-6 

32-0 

18-3 

28-2 

26-6 

50-4 

39-1 

44-8 

31-2 

27-3 

69-0 

68-4 


39-3 
•1 
§30-1 


0  §44-0 
27-5 
8  §20- 


17-4 

19-7 

18 

50-0 

23-8 

§16-6 

§16-6 

13-5 

52-5 

1-0 


July 

1924 


July 

1925 


o. 

59-4 

31-2 

17-8 

28-5 

23-6 

45-2 


31 

41 

31-8 

27 

71 

68-8 


39- 

§28- 

§28- 


4  §30 


0  §58 


§43 

27-0  . 

6  §20-8  §21-8  §21-8  §21-6  §21  0 


16-6 

19 

15-9 

40-8 

19-6 

§17 

§17 

13 

63-9 

1 


10  17 


c. 

4-0 


68-8 
77-0 
58-5 
31  -3 


$ 

3-41 

$ 

6  95 


20*67 


107-8 

70-7 

80-2 

59-0 

30-2 


3  48 


$ 

8  97 


20  6- 


3 

9  91 


104 

66- 

78 

57 

30 


$ 

3-37 


8 

6-98 


July 

1926 


c, 

60- 

32-0 

18-1 

29-3 

28-2 

50-4 


39 

48 

37-6 

33-7 

69-0 

71-4 

40-9 
6 


c 
62-0 
34-4 
19-7 
30-7 
32-3 
58-0 

44-7 

49-8 

38-2 

34-7 

68-4 

74-4 

42-0 

§31-6 


§30 - 6  §31-6 
118-5  114-0  117-0 


31-0 


0  §53- 
29- 


16-8 

20-7 

15-5 

33 

19-6 


§17-9 

15-1 

45-1 

1-0 


$ 

10-49 


6  103 

62 

76 

55- 

30 


$ 

3-28 


6-89 


20  30  20-70 


July  July 
1927  1928 


c. 

66-0 

37-4 

19-9 

30-1 

28-2 

53-2 


38-8 

43-0 

37-8 

34-3 

69-6 

74-0 

41-9 


§30-7  §32- 
§30-7  §32 


0  §54 


30-5 


117-0 
0  §53-0  §48-0  §48 


15- 

19-8 

15-8 

31-6 

15-0 


33-6 
16 

§17-9  §18-0  §17-8 


§18 

15-4 

85-9 

1 


0  §17 


11  07 


c 

4-2 


106-2 

63-2 

75-7 

55-9 

30-8 


16-4 


19 

15-1 


15 

81-0 

1-0 


10-92 


101-2 

63-3 

75-9 

56-2 

31 


3-32 


$ 

6-87 


8 

21  30 


$ 

3-28 


6-86 


June  July 
1929  1929 


c. 

71-4 

42-6 

22-5 

30-1 

28-0 

52-2 

37- 2 
44-0 

38- 5 
34-2 
70-2 
77-2 


43 -3 


7 
2 
2 

115-5 


6  §33 
6  §33 


31  5 


31-0 

§20 


18-2 

21-9 

13 


32 
15-0 
§17 
8  §17 
15-1 
48 
1-0 


$ 

10-80 


100 

62 

75 

55 

31 


3  26 


6  91 


S 

21-10  21 


c. 

76-2 

48-2 

24-5 

31-2 

31-2 

55-0 

39-6 

44-0 

35-1 

31-1 

72-0 

81-2 

44- 


24-0 


8  §17- 
8  §17- 


o. 

76-4 

48-6 

24-4 

31-7 

31- 6 
56-0 

39-4 

44-0 

36-0 

32- 1 
72-0 
79-4 

44-1 
i33-2 
[33-2 
15-5 
0 

5 

6 


31 
6  §20 


23-8 


8  100-6  100-6 


62-7 

76-5 

55-2 

31-1 


3  26 


6  96 


01  21-18 


62-8 

76-5 

55-1 

31-1 


3-26 


3 

6-98 


21  26 


AVERAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


Nova  Scotia . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

$ 

5-61 

4- 81 

5- 38 
5-15 
5-01 

5- 85 

6- 86 
6-02 
6-90 

s 

5-83 

5-26 

5-83 

5-64 

5- 60 

6- 19 
6-92 

6- 50 

7- 74 

$ 

6-82 

5- 81 

6- 55 

5- 33 

6- 50 

7- 46 

7- 86 

8- 00 
8-32 

t 

7-29 

6- 34 

7- 04 

6- 87 

7- 20 

7- 87 

8- 25 

8- 33 

9- 13 

1 

7-24 

6- 59 

7- 07 

6- 92 

7- 29 
7-52 
7-99 

7- 78 

8- 78 

t 

8-47 

7- 37 

8- 41 
8-22 
8-55 
8-35 
8-67 
8-22 
9  01 

$ 

13-14 

11- 38 

12- 81 

12- 91 

13- 05 
12-75 

12- 90 

13- 01 
13-86 

$ 

17-09 

14-52 

16-63 

16- 03 

17- 05 
16-54 
16-25 
16-70 

18- 23 

$ 

11-12 

10- 34 

11- 13 
10-42 

10- 74 

11- 04 
10-99 
10-91 

12- 19 

$ 

10- 31 
9-29 

9- 99 
9-72 

10-28 

10- 02 
9-82 
9-86 

11- 30 

$ 

10-65 

9-40 

10-29 

9- 71 

10- 08 
9-53 

10- 14 
9-87 

11- 17 

$ 

10-13 

9-19 

10-14 

9- 28 
9-96 
9-39 
9-56 
9-62 

10- 76 

10-53 

9- 66 
10-16 

9- 88 
10-22 

10- 14 
10-56 

10- 81 
12-09 

S 

11-12 

10-06 

11-21 

10- 32 

11- 23 
10-47 
10-55 

10- 77 

11- 90 

$ 

10-64 

9- 82 
10-84 

10- 13 

11- 01 

10- 34 

10- 98 
10-86 

11- 96 

$ 

10-76 

9- 73 
10-54 

9- 91 

10- 87 

10- 29 

11- 02 

10- 79 

11- 78 

t 

10-89 

10-04 

10-74 

10-04 

10-80 

10- 54 

11- 21 
11-21 
12-32 

$ 

10-97 

10-05 

10-61 

10-13 

10-85 

10- 67 

11- 32 

11- 35 

12- 40 

tDecember  only.  §Kind  most  sold.  'For  electric  light  and  gas  see  text. 

{{An  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries  would  increase  the  figures  by  about  50  per  oent. 


See  text. 
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THE  LABOUR  GAZETTE 


August,  1929 


1.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND 


LOCALITY 

Beef 

Mutton  leg, 

roast,  per  lb. 

Pork 

Bacon 

c3 

<X> 

-*-*  . 

C  — 1 
2  o 

t-.  CL 

m 

A4 

ci 

O 

la 

Ph 

r6 

J-l 

<D 

+5  a 

a 3  - 

c3  a) 

2S 

£  a 

+3 

GO 

rt 

O 

t- 

u 

•ciS 

o  & 
xi  a 
CO 

fa?)_d 
c  — < 

jp  CD 
<D  Q, 

4-- 

CO 

<X> 

X-,  03 

=j  a 
o  _ 

X*  -+— * 

to  co 

"3  o 

3)  fi 

jQ 

QJ  - 

—  CO 

in  g 

I2 

-6^ 
co  3 
to  O  . 

2 

C. 

**  o  h 
+*xl  c 
"3  <»  O* 
m 

tT 

+J  CD 

CO  .2  . 
c3  — «  £) 

2  "7; 

t  «  a 
m 

JD 

Ch 

,  a> 
43  a 
co  . 

«2?tj 
2  9 

or* 

u  'A 

m 

r6 

O  O 

rz  a 
c  _ 

TJ 
_  0 

cC  co 

w 

Dominion  (average . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1 —  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

cents 

38- 2 

39- 5 
44-2 
36-4 
35 
42- 1 

cents 

33  2 
33  3 
35-2 
33-7 
31 

31-7 

cents 

30  6 

31  4 
33-8 

31- 2 
27-5 

32- 5 

cents 

24  3 

26- 5 

27- 6 
25-4 
24 

25-7 

cents 

19  5 
21  4 

24-1 

20-1 

20 

21-5 

cents 

24  4 
18-6 
18-8 
15-5 
19 

17-6 

cents 

31-7 
27  6 
26-7 
25 

30 

28-7 

cents 

31  6 
30-7 

34-2 

30 

29 

30-5 

cents 

28-0 

26  9 

29 

24-7 

24- 9 

25- 3 

30 
27-7 
25 

25- 8 

26- 3 

25- 7 

26- 3 

25 

26  6 

26-7 

26-6 

26-6 

26-2 

26-8 

26- 5 

25- 3 

27 

27- 7 

28- 5 

26- 8 

29 

26 

27 
32-3 
28-5 

28 

30 
32-5 

27 

30 

31 

28 

33 

30 

25 

25 

28 

28 

28 

26 

28 

25 

28-4 

28- 7 
30 
26-2 
30-2 
30-3 
28-8 

27- 0 

29 

25 

28- 1 

25 

27-5 

27- 5 
32-5 

27  5 
26-6 

30 

28- 1 
27-5 
25-5 

30- 5 

29- 3 
27-5 

31- 6 

32- 1 
32-1 
29-6 

30 

32-1 

cents 

39  4 
38  2 
38-7 

36- 8 

37- 5 

36- 6 
45 

34-5 

35 

38  3 

37- 4 

37- 7 

38- 2 

40 

37  4 
36-7 

40 

40- 3 

39 

35 

41- 5 

32 

34- 4 

36- 2 
37 

41 

33- 4 
40-1 

37- 1 
.39 

35- 2 

39- 7 
35-3 

33 

34- 9 

35- 4 

35- 2 
33 

33- 3 
35 

34- 7 

36- 4 

36- 1 

35- 4 
32-5 

35 

36 
34-4 

37- 1 

36- 3 
35 

37- 5 
42-2 

40- 6 

42- 2 
41 

43- 4 
46-4 

43- 2 

45 

48-4 

49 

44- 6 

46- 2 

50 

41- 9 
44-5 
40-2 
48-2 

47- 3 

46- 2 
52-5 

47- 1 

47- 3 

48- 5 

49- 6 
47-1 

cents 

43  7 

40- 4 

41- 2 

38- 2 
43-5 

39- 3 

cents 

62  3 
59-7 
59-6 
59-2 
58-3 
62-5 

6 —  Truro . 

7—  P.E.I.-Cliarlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average).. 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . . . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John's . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brockville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

28 — Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton. . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (Average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) .... 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average) . 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 

40 

33- 3 

36  4 

35 

38- 7 
37-2 

34- 5 
33  1 
32-5 

36- 7 

39- 5 
31-5 
27-4 
27-5 
24-3 
40  =  9 

37- 8 
39-8 
37-2 
42-5 

38 

37- 7 

38- 7 

39- 4 

40- 9 

41- 4 
45 

39-4 

41- 6 

42- 2 
40 

38-6 

38- 6 
41-3 

39- 8 
41-7 
411 

37- 7 

38- 7 

39 

37- 7 

43- 7 

38- 9 

39 

38 

40 

37- 5 

38 

34-7 

36-1 

3.3-3 

36-9 

38- 7 
32-5 
36-7 

39- 7 

36  0 

35 

35 

34-3 

39 

36-8 

41- 9 

40 

41 

40 

42- 6 

43- 4 

44- 1 

41- 2 

42- 6 

35 

30 

30- 0 
30 

30 

30 

30 

31  9 

31- 6 

35- 1 

35 

30 

29 

30 
25-7 

36- 9 

33  4 

34  7 

32- 1 
36-5 

32- 7 

31- 7 
34 

34- 7 

34 

35- 2 

39 

36- 3 

36- 1 

37- 5 

36 

33- 8 

35- 2 

36- 3 

35 
36-3 
36-4 
33-6 

33- 6 

34- 5 

32- 2 

40 

34- 5 

33- 5 

33 

35 

30-5 

30-8 

28- 7 
30-1 
27-3 
39-0 
30-4 
27-5 

30- 8 

31- 4 
30-0 

29 

30 

29- 4 

32- 2 
29-6 

35- 5 

35 

33- 7 

35 

36- 5 
36-5 
36-5 

34- 2 
36-5 

32 

30 
27-3 
23 

27 

31- 7 
27-6 
30-7 
27-4 
36-8 
36-8 
26-5 
25-9 

27 

25 

38-1 

32- 4 

31  4 
30-2 

32- 5 

30- 3 

31- 5 
31-7 
30-6 

30- 6 

33- 5 
40 

31- 5 
33-4 

32- 9 
32-3 

31- 6 

28 

32 

29- 3 

32- 4 

30- 4 

29 

30 

32 
26-2 
35 

33 

35 

28- 5 

31- 7 
28-1 

29- 4 
26  9 

28- 7 
25 
28-0 

27- 2 

25 

30- 2 

29- 7 

28- 5 

30 

29- 5 
28-8 
25-8 

31- 8 

32 

32- 5 

31- 3 

30- 5 

33 

33- 1 

32- 2 
30-3 

30 

22 

22  4 

19- 7 

21- 7 

25- 8 

22- 2 

21  4 

20- 4 

21- 8 

26- 1 
18 

22 
17-5 

21- 7 

22- 8 
22-4 

25  5 
24-4 

22- 5 

24- 5 

25- 8 

23- 7 

24- 3 

25- 4 
24-9 
29-5 
24-8 
27-3 
27-1 
27 

24- 8 

25- 7 

26- 4 

24- 6 

26 

25- 6 
25-8 

24- 9 

27- 7 

23- 3 
27-6 

25- 2 

24- 3 

25 

26 

24-7 

24- 8 

21  1 

21- 4 

20- 7 
23-1 

21- 2 
23-5 

24 

23-7 

23-2 

24 

25 

21 

22- 8 
23-3 

25- 3 

25 

26- 5 
23-9 

25 

25-7 

27 

23-9 

18 

17  3 

15- 7 

16- 2 
19-2 
18-2 
16  0 
14-7 

17- 6 
17  3 
1.3-5 
16-5 

14- 2 

15- 3 

18- 7 

16- 3 
20  6 

17- 6 

19- 5 

17- 7 

19- 7 

19 

21-6 

23 

21-7 

21- 5 

18- 7 

22- 2 
21-2 
22-3 

21- 4 
23 

20 

22 

20- 2 
21-8 

19- 4 
19-7 

22- 5 
22 

20 

19- 9 

20- 7 
17 
18-3 

21- 8 
21-1 

16  2 
18-1 
14-3 

17  5 
18-2 

16 

18-5 

17- 1 

18- 5 

20 

20 

17 

18-9 

16-6 

22- 5 

18 

23- 7 
22-3 

22 

24- 3 
22-9 

25 

22 

22 

16 

18-5 

21-3 

18-3 

16-2 

18- 3 
18-8 

19- 9 

20- 4 
19-5 
16-2 

21- 8 
18-5 
21 

15- 6 

16- 4 
27-0 
21-8 
20 
24-4 

27- 5 

30- 3 
29-8 

28- 2 
27-4 

29-2 

29-2 

27- 9 

24 

28 

28- 1 
27-4 
26-6 
27-1 

27- 5 

28- 3 
26-6 

31- 2 

27- 5 

25 

28- 4 

25 

28 

27-7 

25-2 

24-6 

21  7 
21-7 

21- 7 

23- 1 

22- 7 

20 

24- 7 

25- 1 

25  3 
27-5 

25 

24-1 

26- 4 

23- 4 

29- 9 

30 

30 

30 

27- 9 

30- 3 
30-3 

32- 5 
27-9 

26- 7 

25 

25 

30 
28-6 
32 

27- 5 

29 

25 

28- 3 

25 

31 

30- 7 

31- 2 

29- 3 
35 
28-1 
35 

35 

31 

31-5 

31-6 

26-7 

31- 7 

30 

25 

35 

32- 5 
28-7 
28 

29 

31- 6 
35 

32- 5 
26-7 
32-5 

30 

34 

35 

31 

36  6 

32-4 

28-7 

33  4 

34 

27 

38-3 

34-4 

34- 2 
37-5 

30 

35 

36-6 

32 

39  0 

40 

40 

36-7 

41- 3 

35- 8 

42- 5 

36- 7 

30 

29-3 

29  4 
33-3 
29-3 

29- 3 
25-5 
28-3 
27 

27- 8 
33-2 
24-2 

28- 3 

28- 5 
23 

31-4 

31- 7 

32  5 

30 

32- 5 

31- 1 

32- 7 

31 

32- 3 

33- 7 
32-2 

35 

32- 2 

30- 6 

33- 6 

31- 7 

29- 5 

32- 3 

33- 7 
32-1 
32-5 

34- 1 

31- 1 

30- 7 

33 

30 

32- 2 

36 

36- 2 

33- 7 

32- 3 

34- 8 

33- 3 

30  0 

31- 7 

25- 3 
30-2 
27-9 

32- 5 
30-5 

30 

30- 1 

30 

33 

29-6 

31- 7 

26- 2 

35- 7 

38 

37- 5 
37-6 

34- 1 

35- 3 

34 

35 

34-1 

40 

39- 1 
42  6 

43- 7 

41- 7 
4) 

44 

40  7 
36-7 

45 

47-5 

42- 5 
38 

35 

45 

40 

36- 4 
40  4 

41- 1 

42- 7 

38- 1 

45- 7 

40- 8 

42- 1 

39- 3 

44- 7 

38- 3 
35-3 

39- 7 
39-1 
38-2 
38-4 

37- 2 

37- 7 

38- 3 

38- 8 

39- 7 

40- 6 

37- 5 
40 

40 

38- 7 

41- 7 

43- 6 
37 

42- 2 

48- 3 

46- 1 

48  0 

46- 9 

49 

52  3 

49- 5 

50 
54-7 

55 

49- 6 

51 

55 

47- 2 

50- 3 

44- 4 

54  1 
52-5 
52-5 

60 

54-4 

53 

52- 6 

53- 3 

54- 4 

58- 8 
51-5 

61  0 

60 

62  1 

61- 7 

60 

63  0 

59- 6 
66-2 
67-1 

63- 3 

59 

65 

58- 3 
67-2 
61-1 

63  2 

64 

64 

59- 7 

64 

62- 9 
62-9 

63 

64- 5 

67 

62- 3 

65- 6 

66- 6 

64- 8 

63- 6 
61-8 
63-3 

62- 9 

63- 1 

65- 9 

59- 6 

62- 5 

65 

59 

64- 5 
61-2 

65 

57- 6 
61-2 

64 

63- 8 
61-3 

60- 8 
61-7 

63- 5 

65- 7 

60 

61-1 

67-3 

58- 0 

55 

60 

57-1 

61- 7 
56-2 

64  6 

59 

60 

62- 5 

67 

67- 6 

64- 8 

68- 5 

67 

a  Price  per  single  quart  higher.  b  Adjacent  localities  12c.  to  16c.  per  quart.  c  Price  in  bulk  lower 
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RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JULY,  1929 


Fish 

Eggs 

Butter 

Cod  steak, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

A 

CO  ~ 

©  c 

t-1  o 
**"1  §  . 

•as  8. 
w 

t-4 

.TJ  & 

a  s 

2  03  a 

X,  (U 

&  $  g 
is 

CO 

bfl 

.3 

(h  . 

S3 
-a  m 

*  ^ 

CQ 

CO 

§p 

Is 

A  u 
© 

Is  a 

CQ 

CO 
-  CO 

O  o>  — < 

°  C 

-^>  o  07 
^  & 

CQ 

.2 

'S 

T3 

ci 

1=2 

CCS  L, 

Mt 

Pm 

!i  .2 

CCS  d  -*-• 

co  « 

l-s  & 

o 

Sj-O 

©  M 

3  K 

ft  ► 

p 

CO 

co 
o  aJ 
a)  u.  ■ 
ftt?  « 

CO  *  O 
► 

‘"O 

“go 

£  55  a 
£ 

■OTJ 
cd  a 
£  ccj 

-  CO  ©  N 

bJ5"  bC  O 

S 

M  o  o 
g£  M  ft 
0 

co 

© 

Is 

c  El 
cr 

a 

SI 

co  r 

TS  O 

o  ® 

b-s' b 

•H  L.  O 

ccs  a  c. 

Q 

jD 

u 

<D 
>>  CX 

Sh  - 
©  CO 

|.s 

h 

o 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

18-9 
14  0 

10 

30-5 
32  0 

211 

13-7 

59  2 
53-8 

21  3 

18  3 

20  3 
16  7 

36-6 

28-5 

22  0 
22  7 

36  0 
39  1 

32  1 
36-9 

12  0 
11  9 

39  7 
40-7 

44  1 

47  4 

30 

18-2 

15 

28-7 

22-9 

42-1 

35 

b  12-14 

41-3 

45-5 

25 

50-60 

181 

30-6 

20-8 

36-3 

35-3 

12 

41-8 

47-6 

35 

50 

18-8 

18 

34-2 

22-8 

33-3 

10 

39-2 

47-1 

12 

35-40 

60 

18-3 

15-7 

27-4 

23-4 

41-9 

39-1 

a  12-5 

39-1 

46-1 

18 

25 

23 

40 

40 

50 

20 

10 

15-5 

12 

18 

20 

12 

17  5 

30-35 

50 

181 

18 

25-3 

23-5 

41 

38 

12 

43 

48 

40 

60 

18-2 

20 

39-3 

21-8 

31-4 

29-7 

10-12 

35-2 

42-4 

36-7 

10  0 

600 

181 

181 

31-6 

22-6 

34-8 

31-2 

12  1 

38-9 

44  5 

35 

10 

60 

18-4 

19-5 

31-1 

23-5 

38-3 

33 

10-12 

42-5 

45-1 

35 

40 

. 

10 

60 

60 

17-6 

19-2 

15-2 

18-5 

33-7 

36-4 

21-8 

22-8 

36-8 

36-4 

32-4 

34-2 

a  13-5 
12 

40-4 

37-6 

45-5 

44-1 

60 

17 

19 

25-1 

22-3 

27-5 

25 

12 

35 

43-3 

31-7 

19-3 

20 

9-7 

57-5 

50 

20-6 

20 

22  1 
18 

32  3 
26-7 

22  2 
22-3 

38-1 

38-2 

35  1 
34 

10  7 
12 

38-5 

38-7 

40-8 

411 

15 

20 

20 

30-35 

25 

20 

10 

60 

20-3 

28-8 

24-6 

39-8 

38 

12 

42 

41-1 

10 

17-5 

32-5 

21-2 

37 

33-1 

alO 

36-3 

40-7 

25 

15 

20 

10 

25 

25 

34 

21  7 

36 

10 

40-5 

35 

21-1 

34-9 

33-8 

8 

40-6 

15 

20 

10 

60 

20 

33-3 

21 

40 

37 

9 

40 

40 

8 

55 

25 

30 

23-3 

35-7 

35 

10 

36 

41 

15-20 

35-40 

60 

21-3 

23-2 

34-4 

21 

44-6 

36-6 

13 

40-9 

41-8  ; 

15 

10 

60 

20 

21 

35-7 

23-3 

36-7 

33-5 

12 

35-6 

40-4 

43  5 
42-3 

17  3 

20 

16 

15 

30  4 

35 

35 

32 

28 

28 

22-4 

25 

12-4 

66  5 

21  4 

22-1 

19  0 

18 

38-8 

36-7 

21-2 

20-4 

35-8 

38-4 

32-4 

12  1 

12 

40-3 

40 

12-5 

10-20 

25 

18 

37-2 

23-4 

31-2 

10 

42 

42-8 

25 

25 

17-8 

18 

38-1 

19 

34-6 

29-8 

10 

41-4 

42-6 

17 

35-6 

21-2 

30-8 

27-3 

a9 

43-7 

44-1 

20 

20 

60 

17-5 

22-3 

39-2 

23-6 

33-6 

28-8 

10 

38 

41-7 

43-4 

23-4 

36-8 

34-5 

12-5 

41-5 

43-8 

39-2 

21-7 

30-6 

29-7 

all -4 

39-5 

43-9 

15 

22 

14 

20 

20 

15 

20 

28-30 

35 

32 

35 

30-33 

35 

15-20 

25 

22-7 

42-2 

20-8 

37 

34-9 

al2-5 

44-3 

44-8 

25 

22-5 

44 

21-7 

39 

cl3 

46-6 

17 

33-8 

19-5 

37-8 

35 

13 

40-2 

43-7 

22 

25 

21 

46 

20-3 

38-1 

35-3 

al2-5 

39 

44  *6 

23 

23 

25 

15 

23 

19 

37-9 

19-9 

35-7 

31-8 

12 

42 

44-1 

12 

20 

20 

37-8 

19-5 

34-6 

32 

all-8 

41-5 

43-4 

42-8 

20 

37-8 

34 

12 

40 

43-7 

20 

33-1 

19 

33-1 

30-6 

12 

37-7 

41- 4 

42- 8 

20 

16 

15 

15 

16 

20 

25 

38 

19-6 

31 

29 

11 

41 

30 

25 

28 

30 

30 

27 

20 

20 

25 

18 

36-8 

20 

31-6 

28-8 

12 

39 

41-9 

15 

39-1 

21-1 

33-2 

11 

40 

42-9 

50-60 

21 

21-5 

48-3 

21-6 

33-2 

31 

12 

42-2 

40-8 

43-1 

43-9 

20 

22 

28 

12 

26-5 

17 

34 

20-1 

32-5 

29-5 

cl2 

26-5 

20 

44-9 

18-9 

36-2 

33 

14 

41 

43- 8 

44- 6 
41-5 
41-6 

42-5 

20-6 

36-5 

33-7 

12 

39*5 

22 

17-5 

18 

37-2 

18-2 

30 

26 

12 

12 

40 

39-5 

35-4 

23-7 

40-8 

35-4 

25 

10 

75 

20 

29-1 

36-7 

32 

22-8 

25 

21-7 

41- 4 

42- 1 
41-7 

37-2 

39-7 

34-7 

14 

40 ’5 

45-4 

44-5 

25-30 

15 

20 

23 

75 

23-3 

17-5 

20 

20 

al6-7 

47-2 

21-5 

39-2 

35-2 

12 

35 

42-8 

44- 7 

45- 4 

42- 6 

43- 2 

42 

43-6 

43-9 

15 

15 

25-30 

25 

18 

20 

18  0 

10 

25 

17 

37-2 

24-6 

38 

34 

32-3 

al2  -  o 

al2-5 

12-0 

cl2 

12 

12-4 

al2-5 

11 

39 

37- 8 
39-5 
36 

35  4 

38- 3 

65 

20 

17 

38-7 

21-8 

37-8 

21  5 

18-2 

38-5 

21-8 

34  1 

29-5 

32 

26-9 

28-9 

20 

28-35 

16-20 

18 

15 

50 

20-5 

22-5 

16 

20-3 

39-7 

37-2 

19-7 

23-8 

36-2 

31-9 

33-9 

30  0 

30 

30 

30 

30 

28-8 

35 

30 

23-25 

30 

25 

26-9 

30 

16-5 

16  3 

24  7 

23  1 

37-6 

23  7 

40  •  o 

23-3 

22-5 

40-1 

21-4 

37-5 

32-2 

27 

25-30 

35-30 

15 

12-5 

20 

25 

25-7 

20 

33-3 

25 

32-5 

35-1 

35- 8 
36  6 

34- 5 
40 

36- 9 

35- 7 

41-7 

43-9 

22-5 

39-7 

23-8 

33-3 

28-2 

28-3 

13 

13 

11-1 

18 

19-8 

25 

27-5 

37-2 

24-5 

30-8 

Zo 

23  3 

17-5 

24  7 

23-0 

37  1 

23-6 

34  7 

27-8 

441 

47-5 

27-5 

31-5 

25 

30-8 

25-5 

25 

28-3 

32 

28 

30-8 

37 

11 

al2-5 

all-1 

11 

10 

13  0 

al2-5 
al4  -3 

18 

25 

25 

30 

27-5 

35 

ZD 

25 

15 

22-6 

23-4 

40-4 

22-1 

34-8 

43 

43-7 

47  5 
45 

48 

18 

18 

25 

23 

41-2 

22-1 

37-5 

ZD 

18 

23-3 

25 

20 

17  5 

23-5 

20-4 

42-2 

21-4 

35-5 

44  4 

22-6 

22-9 

40-1 

22- 7 

23- 6 

356 

20 

18 

21-2 

25 

45-2 

41 

37 

34-7 

33- 5 

34- 6 
34-7 
36 
33-5 

45 

25 

25 

41-2 

25-5 

30 

30 

20 

15 

35 

35 

25 

20 

25 

25 

20 

20 

30 

29 
31-1 
29-8 

30 

al4-3 

all-1 

11 

al4-3 

45 

43-2 

43-6 

45-7 

45 

20 

25 

26-6 

37-6 

26 

46-7 

46-5 

48-4 

50 

12-5 

21 

22-5 

42-2 

20  •  5 

17 

20-5 

18-4 

33-7 

20-3 

20 

21-1 

20-5 

37-7 

20 

25 

20-5 

26-2 

22-5 

41-2 

46-7 

15 

21 

22-5 

42-2 

cL  1  x  ’  O 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
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Locality 


Dominion  (average) . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1—  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I. — Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average) 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brockville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28 —  1  oronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average). 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING, 


Cheese  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Bread,  plain  white, 
per  lb. 

Sola  biscuits,  bulk, 

per  lb. 

Flour  (kind  most 

sold),  in  24  lb. 

bags,  per  lb. 

Rolled  oats, 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

33  2 

7-7 

18  3 

4-8 

6  3 

32  4 

8-1 

18-2 

5  2 

6  4 

33 

8 

17-1 

5-1 

6-8 

32-1 

8 

18-7 

5-1 

5-9 

30-7 

8 

18-1 

5-2 

6-1 

32-4 

8 

19-3 

4-9 

6-6 

"5 

8-3 

18 

5-8 

7 

31-3 

8 

18 

5-2 

6 

.c0 

7-4 

19 

5-2 

6-1 

£2  0 

8-5 

17  6 

5  1 

6  4 

34 

8-7 

17-7 

5-5 

6-8 

32-7 

8-7 

18-7 

4-8 

5-8 

31-4 

8-7 

15-9 

4-8 

6-1 

30 

8 

18 

5-3 

6-7 

39  3 

6  4 

47-9 

4  9 

6  5 

30-7 

7-5 

17-2 

4-9 

6-1 

32-2 

6 

18 

5-2 

6-5 

33-1 

6-6-7 

19 

4-9 

6-1 

26-5 

6 

18 

4-5 

5-7 

28-5 

5 

— 

4-4 

6 

31-5 

5  ■  3-6  •  7 

18 

4-7 

9 

28-1 

6-7 

17-6 

5-4 

6-6 

33-1 

5-3-8 

17-9 

4-9 

5-8 

28-9 

6-8 

17-7 

5-1 

7 

33  2 

7-2 

17  7 

4-6 

6  0 

34-2 

7-3-8 

18-2 

5-2 

6-5 

33-2 

6-7 

15 

4-9 

5-7 

31-7 

6-7 

15 

4-8 

5-2 

31-6 

6  •  3-6  •  7 

17 

4-5 

5-3 

32-2 

7-3 

17 

4-5 

5-9 

35-4 

6  -  7-7 - 3 

15 

4-2 

6-2 

32-7 

6-7 

17-8 

4-8 

5-9 

36-7 

6  -  7-7 - 3 

18-4 

4-7 

6-1 

36-2 

7-3 

19-2 

5-3 

6-3 

301 

7-3 

17-6 

4-4 

5-8 

33-8 

7-3 

18-8 

4-5 

6-2 

35 

6-7-8 

17-6 

4-3 

5-5 

35-4 

6-7 

18-4 

4-3 

6-1 

35-4 

7-3 

19 

4-6 

6-2 

31-6 

6-7 

18-5 

4-1 

5-3 

33 

6 ■ 7-7 • 3 

18 

3-9 

5-8 

31 

7-3 

19 

4-2 

6-4 

34-2 

6  -  7-7 ■ 3 

17-4 

4-3 

5-4 

32-8 

7  •  3-8  -  7 

18-9 

4-6 

6-2 

32-3 

6-7 

18 

4-2 

5-7 

32-7 

8-9-3 

18-2 

4-4 

5-7 

35-6 

7-3-8 

19 

4-4 

6-1 

32-9 

6 • 7—7 • 3 

19 

3-9 

5 

32-3 

7-3 

15-3 

5-1 

6-8 

31-3 

8-8-7 

17-1 

5-3 

7-8 

35-6 

S-3 

17 

5 

7-5 

30-9 

8-3 

16-5 

4-6 

5 

31-5 

8 

18 

5-1 

8 

32 

6 

19-3 

5 

5-9 

32-3 

6 

17 

5 

5-7 

35-9 

6-7 

19-8 

4-8 

6  5 

35-8 

6-4-7 

19-5 

4-5 

6-5 

36 

6-3-7 

20 

5 

6-4 

34  5 

8-1 

19  3 

4-9 

6  4 

35-5 

8-8-4 

20 

4-8 

6-5 

32-5 

8 

— 

4-9 

6-9 

35-1 

8 

19 

5 

6-2 

35 

8 

19 

5 

5-8 

35  1 

8-6 

18  1 

4-9 

6  2 

35 

8-9 

17 

5-1 

7-4 

40 

8-9 

— 

5-1 

6-3 

33-1 

8 

19-7 

5 

5-3 

36-4 

8 

17-3 

4-8 

6 

31-2 

8-10 

18-2 

4-7 

6-1 

35  5 

9  5 

21  1 

5  1 

6-8 

32-4 

10 

19 

5-1 

7-1 

36-2 

10 

17-2 

5-5 

6-2 

36-6 

9-1 

18-3 

5 

6-7 

35-8 

8  •  3-9  •  5 

23-5 

5 

6-8 

34-7 

8  ■  ,3-9  -  5 

21-2 

5-2 

6-2 

36-5 

10 

23-5 

5 

7-1 

36-2 

8-9 

22-5 

4-9 

7-5 

35-8 

10 

23-5 

5 

6-8 

Rice  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  medium, 

pearl,  per  lb. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Tomatoes,  2-a’s, 

per  can. 

Peas,  standard, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Corn,  2’s, 

per  can. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

10  3 

12  4 

15  -3 

16  0 

15  9 

10  1 

14  2 

16  4 

16  1 

16  2 

10 

12-9 

16-6 

16-3 

17 

10-5 

13-6 

15-9 

15-2 

15-6 

9-6 

15-6 

16-7 

15-9 

15-5 

10-4 

14-6 

15-7 

14-9 

15-1 

10 

15 

18 

18 

18 

10 

13-2 

15-3 

16-4 

16-1 

9-6 

15-6 

15-6 

14-9 

15-3 

10  1 

13-4 

15  4 

15  3 

15  3 

11-4 

13-5 

15-3 

15-7 

15-3 

9 

12-6 

15-4 

14-5 

15 

10-1 

15  1 

14-5 

15-4 

14-7 

10 

12-3 

16-2 

15-7 

16-2 

9  6 

12  9 

14  4 

15  6 

14-6 

9-9 

13-4 

14-7 

15-7 

15 

9-6 

1.3-5 

14-6 

18  ■  8 

14-8 

9-7 

13-1 

14-5 

15 

14-2 

9-5 

11-2 

14-2 

15 

14-2 

9-3 

12-1 

14-7 

15 

14-5 

12-1 

15 

13-7 

16-5 

15 

8-2 

13-3 

14-9 

15-6 

15-3 

10 

12 

14-1 

14-3 

14-6 

8-1 

12-2 

14-1 

14-5 

13-8 

10  7 

12  7 

15  0 

14-8 

15  0 

10-9 

11-1 

15-2 

15-2 

14-9 

10-5 

12-5 

15 

14-5 

14-5 

10 

12 

13-2 

13 

13 

11-1 

12-5 

14-3 

14-6 

14-6 

10-9 

11-9 

14-8 

14 

14-8 

10-3 

12 

14-7 

14-7 

14-7 

10-9 

13-5 

15 

14-7 

15 

10-2 

11-6 

15-4 

15 

15 

10-8 

13-2 

16-4 

17-5 

17-4 

11-8 

12-1 

14-8 

14-5 

14-5 

11-5 

12-7 

14-7 

14-6 

14-7 

12-1 

12-6 

14-7 

14-3 

14-3 

12-1 

13-9 

14-8 

14-3 

14-6 

11-2 

12 

14-7 

13-8 

14-1 

10-1 

10-4 

14*1 

14-1 

14-4 

9-1 

12-7 

15 

14-6 

14-6 

11-1 

12-4 

14-3 

13-8 

14-6 

10 

11-6 

14-7 

14-6 

14-7 

12-2 

13-4 

15-5 

15-3 

15 

10-8 

15 

15 

14-9 

14-8 

11-1 

13-8 

14-5 

14-7 

15-7 

11-3 

13-1 

15-1 

14-5 

14-5 

10-1 

12-6 

15-9 

15-2 

15-9 

10 

13 

15-2 

15-7 

15-1 

9-4 

14-4 

14-9 

15-4 

15 

11 

15-2 

17-9 

18-1 

17-9 

7-5 

12-8 

■  14-7 

14-5 

14-5 

11-3 

14-2 

15-6 

15-2 

15-7 

10-5 

11 

15-9 

14-4 

15-3 

9-9 

10-3 

15-3 

14-6 

14-9 

11  9 

12-8 

17-8 

16-8 

17-5 

11-4 

12-3 

17-4 

16-3 

16-7 

12-3 

13-3 

18-2 

17-2 

18-3 

10-7 

12  2 

18-0 

17  9 

18-3 

10-5 

11-7 

17-6 

18-1 

17-6 

8-8 

12-2 

18-3 

18-3 

18-3 

11-3 

12-2 

17-8 

18-7 

19-2 

12 

12-8 

18-4 

16-3 

18 

11  1 

10-7 

IS  7 

18  3 

18-5 

12-9 

11-6 

17-5 

20 

19 

12-5 

11-2 

17-7 

18-7 

19 

10-2 

10-4 

15-6 

18-1 

18-3 

10-3 

10-4 

16-6 

18-3 

19-1 

9-5 

9-7 

16 

16-6 

17 

9-3 

9-4 

16  5 

18-3 

17-7 

10-5 

10-3 

17-5 

18-5 

18-9 

10 

10-6 

18-1 

20-5 

20-5 

9-3 

9-3 

15 

18-5 

18-5 

8-5 

8-1 

16-1 

18-3 

16-1 

8-9 

9 

14-6 

16-5 

15-5 

8-9 

9-2 

15-3 

16-5 

16-5 

10 

10-8 

17-5 

19-6 

19-6 

8-5 

8-1 

17-5 

18-3 

16-1 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JULY,  1929 


1  Beans,  dry, 

common,  white, 
per  lb. 

- - 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Onions,  yellow, 
red,  etc.,  per  lb 

Per  90  lb. 

40 

u 

o 

Ph 

Fresh,  cooking, 

per  gal. 

Evaporated, 
bright,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

11  9 

80 

1  445 

27-8 

35  1 

21-3 

11  5 

6  6 

974 

21  6 

25  0 

19  5 

11-8 

7-3 

1-146 

23-6 

— 

20 

12-2 

6-7 

1-103 

22*2 

25 

18 

11-8 

6-8 

•786 

16-5 

— 

21-2 

10  9 

61 

■986 

21-9 

— 

19-3 

11 

6 

•80 

25 

— 

— 

11-4 

6-6 

1-025 

20-4 

— 

19 

10  9 

7-7 

•80 

16-8 

— 

21-2 

10  9 

7  5 

•7(>5 

15  9 

— 

21  0 

11-2 

6-6 

•74 

15 

— 

21 

11-6 

8-1 

•90 

18-5 

— 

21 

111 

7-4 

•787 

15 

— 

20-6 

9-5 

8 

•633 

15 

— 

21-3 

11  1 

80 

1  014 

21  8 

28-1 

19  4 

12-6 

8 

•947 

21-3 

25 

20-8 

12-6 

8-7 

1-156 

26-1 

20 

19-2 

11-8 

6-5 

•954 

19-4 

35 

22-8 

12-5 

9-6 

1079 

25-2 

— 

15 

10-2 

7-7 

1028 

21 

20 

19 

8 

8-6 

100 

20 

30 

17-5 

9-7 

7-4 

1086 

20- 1 

— 

20 

11-8 

7 

1046 

21-3 

41-7 

21-3 

10-8 

8-3 

1014 

21-7 

25 

19 

12  0 

8-6 

1  148 

23  6 

44  8 

21  6 

11-5 

7-8 

M3 

21-8 

— 

18-5 

12-4 

10-7 

1-20 

25 

— 

— 

11-1 

8-4 

M3 

22-9 

— 

20 

11-8 

9-3 

1-27 

28 

59 

— 

11 

8-4 

104 

20-6 

— 

17-5 

12-6 

8-5 

•817 

20 

— 

— 

11-7 

9-2 

•978 

21-1 

— 

— 

12-1 

7-8 

109 

21  -5 

55 

22 

13-2 

9-3 

1-32 

25 

— 

— 

12-5 

8-4 

1-19 

23 

— 

— 

12-4 

8-3 

1-04 

21-1 

30 

25 

10  3 

8-6 

•837 

17 

— 

25 

10-7 

9-4 

•84 

18 

— 

— 

12-1 

8-5 

•78 

18 

40 

— 

11 

7-9 

•972 

20-3 

— 

— 

11-7 

8 

•90 

20-5 

— 

— 

11-4 

7-3 

103 

20-3 

— 

— 

1M 

8-6 

104 

20-4 

25 

— 

12-5 

9-2 

1-225 

23-3 

— 

— 

11-6 

8-9 

1-22 

25 

— 

— 

13-1 

7-6 

1-26 

23-1 

— 

— 

12-5 

10 

1-25 

— 

— 

— 

12 

5-8 

112 

22-5 

— 

— 

12-9 

8-7 

1-255 

29-8 

— 

19-5 

12-8 

9-9 

1-33 

29-7 

— 

24-5 

14-3 

91 

1-52 

34 

— 

24 

12-1 

7-8 

M3 

— 

60 

23-5 

10-8 

8-9 

-987 

?3-7 

— 

18 

12-4 

9-1 

1-56 

31-9 

— 

24 

13-1 

9-4 

1-64 

31-9 

— 

19-3 

12  3 

7-8 

1-515 

29  6 

— 

20  9 

13 

7-6 

1-70 

32-5 

— 

191 

11  -  6 

7-9 

1-33 

26-7 

— 

22-7 

12-3 

8-8 

2  106 

40  1 

— 

24  3 

11-4 

9-4 

2-156 

38-3 

— 

23-3 

14-2 

9-4 

2-40 

50 

— 

25 

12-6 

8-3 

210 

37-2 

— 

24-5 

10-9 

8-2 

1-768 

35 

— 

— 

13  3 

7  6 

2  221 

43  2 

— 

23  3 

14-2 

6-6 

2-80 

52-5 

— 

26-6 

15 

9 

2-37 

50 

— 

25 

11-9 

7-1 

1-44 

28-3 

— 

21-8 

13 

7-2 

2-41 

45 

— 

21 

12-3 

8-3 

2 -085 

40 

— 

22-2 

12  4 

7  2 

2  964 

51  3 

— 

21  9 

15  5 

8 

2-332 

42-5 

— 

13 

9-1 

2-475 

50 

— 

25 

11-7 

8-7 

2-135 

50 

— 

25 

10-2 

6-3 

3-00 

55 

— 

20 

10-1 

6 

3-37 

55-4 

— 

16-5 

14-1 

5-3 

3-80 

— 

— 

24-3 

14-2 

7-5 

3-60 

— 

— 

10-2 

6-3 

3-00 

55 

20 

a 

3  . 

<C  — 1 

a  CD 

.  Q, 


0. 

cents 

13- 7 
1.1 -H 
11-8 

14- 3 
13-4 
14 

13-6 

13- 4 

14  7 

15- 5 

14- 6 
13 

15- 7 

14- 1 

15- 1 
15-8 
13-5 
13-8 
13 

15 

16 

13-3 

11-8 

13  5 

12- 5 
12 

12-8 

13- 4 

13- 3 

14- 2 
13-3 
13-4 

12- 5 

14 

13- 7 

13- 5 

14- 3 

14 

11-8 

13- 7 

12- 7 
12 

14- 3 
13  - ! 

15 
15 
13' 

13- 

14- 
15 
13 
13- 

13- 

14- 


14- 

14 

15 
15 

15- 
13- 


13- 


14. 

14 


12 

11- 

12. 


12 


Raisins,  seeded, 

choice,  per  pkt. 

(15  oz.) 

Currants,  per  lb. 

Jam.  raspberry, 

per  4  lb.  tin. 

Canned  peaches, 

2’s,  per  can. 

1 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

15  6 

19  4 

68-5 

26  4 

14  9 

IS  2 

6(5  (I 

27-2 

16 

10-4 

60 

27-3 

14  0 

17  2 

74-2 

27-8 

13-9 

18-7 

59-5 

27-5 

13-9 

20-3 

74-7 

25 

15 

15 

— 

30 

15-5 

18-6 

64-7 

25-5 

13-9 

18-7 

59-5 

27-5 

14  3 

19  3 

61  3 

26  6 

14-6 

18-6 

67-5 

2S 

13-2 

20 

63-3 

24-2 

141 

18-6 

64-5 

26-4 

15-2 

20 

50 

27-7 

16  6 

17  7 

81  5 

27-4 

15-3 

17-5 

84-4 

25-5 

19-7 

18  2 

86 

30 

17-3 

17-5 

77-5 

25-3 

16-3 

18-3 

81-7 

25 

17-3 

14-6 

70 

24-7 

-  •' 

18-7 

— 

30 

17 

16-2 

88-2 

31-9 

16 

17-9 

82-7 

25-8 

13-5 

20 

— 

28-3 

15  4 

20  0 

GG  2 

25  9 

15-2 

20-6 

58-5 

27 

15 

17-7 

75 

25 

15-2 

18-7 

73-3 

24 

15-4 

19 

67 

25-5 

15 

19-7 

69 

27-1 

15 

19-6 

62 

26 

15-3 

20-2 

70-5 

26-8 

14-9 

19-2 

70-2 

24-8 

16-5 

21-2 

— 

27-5 

14-8 

19-4 

66 

24-2 

15-3 

19-4 

58 

24-2 

151 

18-5 

66-2 

24-6 

14-7 

19-4 

55 

25 

14-7 

18-8 

52-3 

27-2 

15 

18-6 

59-5 

23 

15 

18-5 

63 

25 

14-7 

19-5 

60 

24-7 

13-7 

18-8 

— 

25 

14-9 

21-2 

66-2 

26-9 

14-7 

20 

72-3 

25-7 

16 

19-2 

70 

25 

15-1 

20-2 

67-5 

27-7 

15-1 

20-3 

60 

29-3 

15-8 

20-7 

61-5 

25-4 

18-5 

20-7 

78-4 

28 

19-3 

23 

79-8 

27-5 

14-2 

21 

75-5 

26-7 

16-8 

21-7 

70 

28-3 

14-5 

21-6 

63 

26-6 

15-3 

23-1 

64-9 

24-7 

16  5 

29-3 

72  1 

27-3 

15-4 

20-5 

69  C 

26-5 

17-6 

20 

75 

2S 

16  8 

21  9 

71-6 

26-9 

161 

23-8 

69-6 

28-5 

19-3 

20 

73-3 

28-3 

15-3 

23 

70 

25 

16G 

20-6 

73-6 

25-6 

16  9 

20  -2 

70  4 

25  5 

18-1 

21-6 

70-8 

26-2 

19 

20 

72-5 

25 

15-7 

19-3 

68-8 

25  •  1 

16-1 

19-7 

71-3 

25-5 

15-7 

20-5 

68-7 

25-5 

15  1 

18  •  6 

67-3 

26  3 

16 

19-5 

73 

31 

15 

20 

75 

30 

15 

191 

67-5 

25 

15  4 

17-6 

63G 

24-8 

14 

17 

62-1 

22-8 

14-5 

17-9 

68. 1 

24-2 

15-3 

20 

66 

27 ’5 

15-4 

17-6 

63-4 

24 -8 

M 

§ 


la 


cents 

GO  2 
61  2 

60 

48-5 

65 

68-3 

64 

65 

64  4 

65 
58-3 
70 

58  G 

60-8 

61- 7 
65 

62- 5 
55 


60-3 

45 

58- 9 
53-5 
60 

56- 2 
62 

59- 1 
67 

59-6 

59-9 

50 

51 
53-2 

53- 3 
55 

54- 5 
59-5 

55 

64- 5 

66- 7 

56 
70 
75 
50 

57- 2 
68-3 
63-7 
54 
60 
56 

59- 1 

55- 8 
51-6 
60 

61  5 

60 

60 

65- 3 

60- 7 
65  3 

67- 1 
70 
62-5 
62-1 
65 
60  6 
69 

61- 2 
60 

56- 4 
54 
59 

68- 5 
56-4 


.3 

a" 

cj  f-i 

o  a 

o 


cents 


42 

40 


38- 7 
40 

39 

45 

37- 2 

40 

46  3 
50 

41- 5 
44-8 
49 

40- 9 
40 

42- 2 
40 

41- 6 

39- 2 

40 
43 

36- 8 
45 

39  3 

41- 5 

40- 7 

38- 2 

37- 3 

38- 4 

42- 5 
35-8 

41- 9 

38- 3 

39- 6 
38-2 

35- 6 

36- 4 

36- 6 
35-4 

34- 5 
38-7 

35- 4 

40- 3 

37- 8 

43- 8 

37- 5 

38- 7 

40- 7 
43 

46- 7 

42- 7 

41- 5 

41 

41-4 

41  1 

43- 1 
45 

49  0 

47- 8 

50 
50 '3 
47-8 
49-8 

51 

52 

48 

49 
47 
47-8 

50 

53 
50 
43-2 

42 
46-8 
53-3 
43-2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
38 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
51 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
51 

62 

53 

51 

55 

63 

67 

18 

59 
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3— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


Sugar 

Tea  (kind  most  sold), 

per  lb. 

Cocoa,  pure, 

unsweetened, 

per  I  lb.  tin 

Vinegar,  spirit, 

XXX,  per  quart 

Salt  fine,  in  bags, 

per  lb. 

Pepper,  pure,  black, 

ground,  per  lb. 

Cream  of  tartar, 

per  lb. 

I  Starch,  laundry, 

per  lb. 

1 

Soap,  laundry, 

standard,  per  bar 

Anthracite  coal 

per  ton 

1 

Granulated, 

in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Yellow, 

in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Coffee,  medium 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

$ 

71 

0-8 

60-5 

704 

27-5 

15  5 

3  5 

66  3 

57  3 

12-1 

6  2 

19-094 

7  4 

7  0 

61  4 

68  3 

24  2 

13  0 

3  4 

70  3 

42  6 

13  3 

7-0 

16  167 

7-4 

7-2 

62-1 

66-8 

30 

15-1 

3-9 

73 

52 

13-2 

6-2 

7-7 

7-1 

65-6 

69-9 

28-7 

12 

3-1 

61-7 

39-8 

13-4 

8-1 

7-5 

7-2 

66-6 

70 

28-4 

11-9 

3-3 

77-5 

38-2 

12-1 

6-4 

i7  50 

6-4 

6-4 

66-8 

68-6 

29-2 

14-7 

3 

76 

56 

13-1 

7-1 

15-00 

8 

7-5 

fO 

65 

30 

3-6 

35 

15 

7 

7-6 

6-7 

65-4 

69-6 

29 

11-5 

3-4 

63-1 

34-6 

13 

7 

16-00 

7-5 

7-2 

PP-6 

70 

28-4 

11-9 

3-3 

77-5 

38-2 

12-1 

6-4 

15-^0 

71 

6  6 

63- 8 

72-4 

27-8 

12  9 

3-3 

66  6 

41  7 

12  6 

6  3 

16  333 

7-3 

6-8 

65 

74 

30 

13 

3-5 

68 

45-2 

13-2 

6 

g 

6-9 

6-3 

63 

66-5 

26-2 

12-7 

3-3 

74 

41-6 

12-5 

6-6 

15-00 

7-2 

6-8 

63-9 

73 '9 

27-4 

12-8 

2-8 

64-2 

38-4 

11-7 

5-8 

16-00 

6-9 

6-4 

63-3 

75 

27-5 

13 

3-5 

60 

13 

6-8 

18-00 

6-8 

6  5 

60-9 

68-8 

26  2 

14  3 

3  6 

63  3 

60  3 

10  9 

6  1 

15  139 

6-5 

6-2 

59-8 

72-9 

26-3 

16-6 

3-1 

70-4 

61 

10-8 

6-3 

14-50-15-50 

7-4 

6-8 

62-5 

72-4 

28 

14 

3-6 

57-8 

50 

11-3 

6-2 

15-00 

6-2 

6 

61-2 

69-3 

27*2 

14-4 

2-8 

59-3 

60 

10-7 

6-1 

15-50-16-00 

6-6 

6-5 

55 

55-4 

27 

12 

4-5 

65 

67-5 

11 

5-2 

14-50 

6-1 

6 

61-1 

67-7 

25 

13-3 

3-7 

61-8 

58-7 

10 

6-3 

14-50-15-00 

7 

7 

67-5 

72-5 

27-5 

15-5 

4-3 

65 

70 

12-5 

6 

14-00 

7-4 

6-8 

61-4 

70-9 

26-3 

14-1 

3-7 

62-5 

61 

12-2 

5-9 

16-00 

6-3 

6-1 

59-6 

68 

25-9 

15-1 

3 

61-4 

58-1 

10-1 

5-9 

15-25-15-75 

7-6 

7-3 

60 

70 

22-7 

13-8 

3-5 

66-7 

56-7 

9-3 

7-2 

15-75 

70 

6-7 

61  7 

72-7 

26-4 

14-0 

3-5 

66  8 

60-0 

11-3 

6  1 

15  541 

6-6 

6-4 

62-5 

71-8 

26-7 

14-4 

3-2 

80 

59-4 

11-2 

6 

15-25-15-75 

6-7 

6 

60-7 

75 

28-5 

13-2 

4-2 

60 

53-3 

11-2 

6-2 

15-25 

6-5 

6-1 

55-8 

66-3 

25-7 

12-2 

4-2 

68-3 

53 

10-6 

6-1 

15-00 

7-3 

7-2 

6F-7 

74-3 

26-4 

13-7 

3-7 

67-1 

70 

11-2 

6-6 

15-00 

6-9 

6-4 

65 

72-1 

25-4 

14-2 

3-3 

68-6 

54 

11-2 

6-1 

14-75 

6-6 

6-5 

63 

77  - 

25-6 

14-1 

3-1 

68 

56 

11-4 

6-5 

6-6 

6-4 

67-5 

72-2 

25-8 

14-2 

3-6 

75-8 

55 

10-8 

6 

15-50-16-00 

6-5 

6-3 

62-3 

72-2 

25-2 

12-2 

3-1 

66-6 

47-5 

10 

6-2 

14-70-15-20 

7-2 

6-9 

63 

78-7 

27 

16-7 

3-4 

71 

63-3 

10-6 

6-3 

13-75-14-25g 

6-7 

6-6 

61 

72* 

25-6 

13-2 

3-3 

69 

56-7 

11-5 

6-4 

14-00-14-50g 

6-7 

6-5 

61-5 

72-9 

26-1 

12 

3-2 

73-3 

59 

10-7 

6-4 

14-50g 

6-4 

6-2 

61-2 

72-7 

25-5 

13-2 

3-4 

71-4 

64-3 

9-7 

6 

14  -25-14  •75"' 

6-9 

6-7 

63-3 

72-5 

25-2 

14-3 

3-1 

65 

65 

10 

5-7 

H- 50-15 -00 

6-5 

6-5 

59-2 

73-3 

26-2 

13-2 

3-3 

65-8 

56-7 

10-5 

6-2 

14-00-14-50 

6-4 

6-2 

49-5 

69-9 

25-3 

13  I 

3-6 

70 

64-2 

10 

5-2 

14-00-14-50 

71 

6-9 

65 

65 

25 

13 

3 

60 

55 

10 

7 

15-00 

6-4 

6-4 

58 

71-5 

23-8 

13-3 

3-2 

68-9 

53-3 

10-7 

6-1 

14-50-15-00 

6-8 

6-6 

65 

71 

25 

14-2 

3-4 

65 

58-7 

10 

5-4 

15-00-15-50 

7-3 

6-9 

65-5 

73-1 

26-7 

13-9 

3-7 

70-5 

65-7 

12-3 

6-8 

16-00-16-50 

6-5 

6-5 

57-1 

67-4 

24-8 

14-2 

3-4 

66-4 

68-3 

10-9 

5-4 

15-00 

6-5 

6-2 

63 

74-2 

25-8 

14-3 

2-9 

62-5 

60 

10 

6-7 

15-50-16-00°- 

6-5 

6-4 

63-3 

72-5 

27 

14-5 

2-9 

68-7 

61-7 

10-6 

7 

15-50 

7-1 

6-7 

68-3 

75 

25 

11-7 

4 

68-3 

60 

11-5 

5-8 

15-50-16-00 

7-7 

7-3 

70-8 

74-3 

28-3 

15-4 

3-9 

60-8 

53-3 

12-6 

5-5 

16-50 

7-8 

7-5 

64 

75-8 

28-3 

18-3 

4 

60 

70 

15 

5-5 

17-00-17-50 

8-4 

7-6 

64 

74-5 

31-7 

15-5 

4-3 

63-3 

60 

15 

6-5 

18-00 

7-9 

7-2 

59-5 

70 

28-3 

12-5 

4 

12-5 

6-6 

7-7 

7-7 

55 

76-7 

25 

15-3 

3-5 

56-7 

67-5 

14 

5-7 

15-50-16-00 

/  •  4 

7-4 

53 

72-4 

28-7 

15 

3-2 

60 

70 

11 

5-9 

17-00-17-50 

8-2 

8 

58  •  6 

74-4 

28-7 

14-7 

2-9 

65 

60 

11-6 

5-9 

17-00-17-50 

7  4 

7-2 

56  0 

67-5 

28-3 

14  2 

3  5 

60  0 

55  •  6 

12  7 

29-750 

7-7 

7-4 

53-9 

66  -  9 

28-4 

13-9 

3-5 

55 

55 

12-4 

7-2 

19-50 

7-1 

7 

58 

68 

28-2 

14-5 

3-5 

65 

56-2 

12-9 

5-8 

22-00 

7-5 

7  3 

57*4 

72-7 

29-9 

19-8 

3  4 

64  2 

58-8 

14  1 

6  3 

23  625 

7-5 

7-2 

57-5 

72-6 

29-6 

alS 

2-9 

68-3 

60 

15 

6-1 

23-00 

7-5 

7-3 

55 

77-7 

31-7 

a20 

3-8 

61-7 

60 

15 

7-1 

7-2 

7-1 

55-5 

68-3 

30 

a21-l 

2-6 

58-8 

50 

12-5 

5-4 

23-00-25-50 

7-6 

7-4 

61-7 

72-2 

28-3 

a20 

3-1 

68 

65 

14 

6-5 

8-0 

7-3 

54-6 

65  7 

29-0 

19  5 

3  4 

67  8 

61  1 

110 

6  2 

8-4 

7-6 

54-1 

69-1 

30 

a21-5 

3-4 

69  i 

71-2 

13-6 

6-2 

10 

9 

50 

65 

SO 

a22-5 

3-7 

65 

60 

15 

6-2 

t  *2 

6-8 

59-5 

64-8 

29-3 

al7-8 

3-6 

721 

58 

14-2 

7-3 

7-3 

6-7 

56-8 

62-6 

27-8 

al7-l 

3-3 

61-4 

59 

12-9 

6-1 

7-2 

6-4 

52-5 

67 

27-7 

al8-7 

2-9 

71-6 

57-5 

14-1 

5-2 

7  1 

6-7 

56  5 

66-8 

29  1 

21  5 

3  7 

65  1 

61  4 

13  1 

6  1 

8-3 

7-5 

61 

68-6 

28 

al8-3 

3-6 

60 

13-1 

5 

7-9 

7-7 

57-5 

76-2 

28-7 

a25-8 

3-5 

60 

67-5 

15 

7.0 

7-4 

7-1 

56 

71 

26-6 

a26*6 

3-3 

60 

60 

12-5 

7-3 

6-6 

6-2 

55 

01-8 

29-6 

al9 

3-7 

68 

62-5 

13-3 

fi.  9 

6-2 

5-8 

54-9 

62-2 

27-5 

al9-3 

3-2 

62 

10-5 

5 

6-9 

6-4 

57-3 

63-8 

30 

a20-2 

3-6 

68 

52 

12 

P-1 

7-2 

6-5 

55  | 

68-7 

32-5 

a23-7 

4-6 

70 

65 

15 

5-8 

6-6 

6-2 

55 

61-8 

29-6 

al9 

3-7 

68 

62-5 

13-3 

6-2 

Locality 


Dominion  (average) .... 
Nova  Seoiia  (average).. 

1—  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4—  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7—  P.E.I.-Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average) 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10—  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John's . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21—  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brock  ville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

23— Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average).. 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average) 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail  . 

65—  New  Westminster. . . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69—  -Prince  Rupert . 


r,  ■  A ' i  A  u  extensively  in  bottles  at  higher 

atWB  *40 Sfiph't0?'8  0,1 13  80ud  t0  a  great  extent  in  tins  costing  5c.  to  15c.  per  gallon  m< 
others  $40-360.  r.  Company  houses  S10-S20.  others  $30435.  s.  Delivered  from  mines 


prices  than  in  bulk.  c.  Calculated  price  per  cord  from  price  quoted  d- 
V?®  9"?tms  5®- 1?  15c.  per  gallon  more  than  the  figures  published  (in  bulk) 
$3U-$35.  s.  Delivered  from  mines 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  JULY,  1929 


1 1 

3S 

ffl 


$ 

10  041 
9  196 

7 '45 
7-35 
900 
11-25-11-75 
10-50 
9-00-  9-75 
10-50 
10-875 
glO-00-12-00 
11-00-13-00 
8-00-12-00 
10-50 
9-700 
10-00 
8-50-10-00 
10-50 
9-50 


8-50 


I 


<3 


5 

12  795 
12-269 
9-20-9-60 


12-50 
dll -60-14 -50 


dl2-50- 15-75 
13-25 

12- 958 
gl3-00 

11-75-14-00 

13- 00 


13-875 

13- 00 

14- 00 
14-00 


11-90 

8- 25 

10- 598 

9- 25 
9-25 
9-00 

11- 00 

9- 00 

9-00-10-00 

9- 50-11-50 

11-00 

g 

g 

9-00 

11- 25 

10- 00 

10- 50 
10-00 

10- 00-12-50 
10-00-11-00 

12- 00 

9- 50 

10-00-11-00 

g9-50 

9- 50 
8-00 

12-50 

12-00-13-50 

12-00 

16-00 

11- 00 
9-00-13-50 
9-00-13-50 

10- 688 
12-00 

6- 75-12-00 

9-938 

10-00-13-00 

9- 00-10-00 

7- 50-10-00 

10- 00 
6-813 

g 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
h8. 50-11 -50 
h4- 00-6 -50 
10  056 
6-25-  6-75 
9-50-11-50 
9-00-11-00 

10- 75-11-75 
10-50-11-50 

9-50-10-50 
s7-70-  8-20 
12-00-14-50 


Wood 


ET) 

13  t- 
I-,  o 
c3  O. 

W 


12  244 
9-600 

6-00 


9- 00 
14-00 

10- 00 
9-00 
9-50 

9- 875 

g8-00 

13.00-16.00 

9-00i 

8-001 

14-286 

C14-67 

10- 00 
12-00 

cl6.00-18.67 


15-00 


15-00 

13-50-14-50 

12- 50-14-00 

11-906 

13- 00-14-00 


14.00-16.00 
C16-00 
13-289 
13-00 


13-00 
12-50 
11-00-12-00 

11- 00-13-00 

12-50 

11-50 

glO-75 

g9-50-ll-50 

10-00-11-00 

11-25 

11-50 

10-00-11-00 

10-00-11-00 

12- 00-12-50 

11- 50-12-00 
11-00-12-00 

10- 25-12-50 

11- 00-12-00 

gll-50 

12- 00-13-00 

11-00 


13-50 
11-00-12-00 
16-00 
10-00 
13-50 

13- 50 
14  750 
15-50 

14- 00 
17  325 
14-75 
20-00 
17-80 

£16-75 
13-250 
g 


14-00 

14-00 

12-00 

14- 00 
11-00 
17-00 

g 

g 

15- 50 


14-00 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

16-00 


14.00-15.00 


12-00 

10-00 


13-00 


10-50 

10-00 


12-00 

8-006 


i6  -  50 
i9 -50 


16-00 

110-50 

i-i  120 


12-70-15-50 

14-50 

11-50 

11-50 

9-00 


I  jg 

•TJ  r*  M 

sis 

w 


s 

14-629 
10  550 

7-00 


10-00 

15- 00 
11-00 

9- 75 

10- 50 

11- 37. 
glO-OO 

14.00-17-00 

10- 00 
10-00 

16- 359 
cl4-67 

18-00 

14- 00 
cl7.33-20.00 

C16-67J 
18-00 
C15-00 
16-00-18-00 
C17-23 

15- 856 

15- 00 
C17-60 

16- 00 

15- 00 

13- 00 

16- 00 

12- 50 
18-00 
g 
g 

16-00 

15- 00 

16- 00 
15-00 
18-00 

15- 00 
18-00 

C18-00 
c20-00 
c20-00 
c  &  g  26-00 

16- 00 

14- 00 
12-00 

C15-00-17-25 
C15-00 

15- 00 
12-75 

C12-00 
11-00 


10 


c  & 


12- 
12-000 

14-00 
i8  -  00 
ill-00 
i  15-00 


g 


°  8 

to 


$ 

8-815 
6  400 

5-00 


6- 


8-00 

7-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6-75 

6- 750 
g7-00 

00-8-00 

7- 00 
6-00 
9-667 

C12-00 

8- 00 
9-00 

clO-67 


®  - _ . 

I-S  o 


s 

11  027 
7-150 

6-00 

c8-00 


8-00 

7-00 

6- 75 

7- 50 

8- 250 

g8-00 

7-50-10-00 


10-00 


00-12.00 

7- 00 
9-819 

8- 00 


12-00 

12-00 

8-00 

11-00 

8-00 

13-00 

g 

g 

12-00 


12-00 

10-00 

12-00 

6-00 


8-00 

11- 426 
C12-00 

12- 00 
11-00 

C13-33 
C12-00 
12-00 
c9-00 
12-00-13-00 
9-00 

12- 391 
10-00 

C14-80 
14-00 

13- 00 
9-00 

13- 00 
fl-50 

14- 00 
g 
g 

12- 50 

13- 00 

14- 00 
11-00 
14-00 

cl0-50 
14-00 
cll-25 


6-00 

8-00 


13-00 

•00-7-50 


10-00 

8- 50 

9- 250 

10- 50 
8-00 
8-000 

11- 00 
5-00 
8-00 


6-00 


9  500 

12-00 

9-50 

9-00 


7-50 


cl8-00 
c  &  g  22-00 
10-00 
9-00 

9- 00 
clO-50-15-00 
cl2 -00-15 -00 

12-00 

9-75 

cll-50 

9-50 

10- 125 

11- 50 

8- 75 

10- 125 
10-00-12-00 

6- 50 

9- 00 
C14-00 

11- 000 
g 

12- 00 
c8-00 

C13-00 

. 10  117 

16-00 
12-50 
11-00 
5-50 

7- 50 
cl0-00 


Rent 

Millwood, 

cuttings,  etc. 

per  cord 

Coal  oil,  per  galioi 

Matches,  parlour, 

per  box  (400) 

Six-roomed 

house  with 

modem  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

bix-roomed 

house  with 

incomplete 

modem  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

5 

c. 

c 

$ 

$ 

9  840 

31-1 

11-3 

27-924 

20-022 

6  375 

33-3 

12-3 

22  417 

14-917 

33-35 

12 

16-00-20-00 

.0-00-14-00 

1 

c0-00 

32 

10 

20-00 

14-00 

2 

6-00 

32 

15 

10-00-15-00 

5-00-10-00 

3 

8-50 

35 

10 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00 

4 

35 

15 

20-00-30-00 

,5-00-20-00 

5 

5-00 

32 

12 

20-00-28-00 

!5- 00-1 7 -00 

6 

c7-50 

30 

15 

21-00-26-00 

: l -00-14-00 

7 

7-050 

10-9 

11-8 

27-6110 

19  250 

g 

g32-35 

12 

30-00-45-00 

20-00-25-00 

8 

1-00-  9-00 

.30 

10 

20-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

9 

1-80-  6-40 

30 

13 

25-00 

18-00 

10 

30 

12 

18-00 

15-00 

11 

10-766 

29-3 

10  4 

23  144 

15-313 

C12-00 

30 

8-3 

27-00-35-00 

12 

c.8-13 

30 

10 

20-00-28-00 

12-00-20-00 

13 

C16-00 

27-28 

10 

18-00-20-00 

16-00-18-00 

14 

clO-OO 

30 

10 

14.00-15-00 

7-00-10-00 

15 

26 

18-00-22-00 

11-00-13-00 

16 

9-00 

26-28 

10 

23-00-33-00 

15-00-23-00 

17 

c6-00 

30 

15 

16-00 

11-00 

18 

cl6-00 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

16  00-25-00 

19 

c9-00 

28 

10 

22-00-30-00 

15-00-22-00 

20 

11  714 

29  4 

10-2 

29-357 

21-383 

7-50 

30 

13 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

21 

30 

10 

20-00-22-00 

14-00-18-00 

22 

C15-00 

28 

10 

18-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00 

23 

11-00 

28 

10 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

24 

7-00 

33 

10 

20-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

25 

12-00 

30 

7 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

26 

c7-72 

30 

10 

18-00-25-00 

13-00-18-00 

27 

13-00 

30 

8-3 

25-00-40-00 

20-00  25-00 

28 

g 

g30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-23-00 

29 

g 

g28 

9 

30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

30 

12-50 

25 

9 

25-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

31 

C8-348 

28 

10 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

32 

12-00 

27 

10 

25-00 

16-00-20-00 

33 

27 

10 

24-00-30-00 

16-00-20-00 

34 

26-30 

8-3 

35-00-40-00 

25-00-30-00 

35 

27 

10 

28-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

36 

17-00 

25 

9 

30-00-40-00 

19-00-25-00 

37 

cll-25 

27-28 

13 

30-00-45-00 

17-00-30-00 

38 

C20-00 

30 

10 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

39 

9-00-15-00 

28 

12  5 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

40 

g30 

10 

40-00-50-00 

30-00-35-00 

41 

~  10-00 

30 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

42 

9-00 

30 

9-7 

15-00-25-00 

12-00-20-00 

43 

35 

30-00-35-00 

18-00-20-00 

44 

C12-75 

30 

13 

n 

25-00 

45 

27-30 

15 

22-00 

14-00 

46 

35 

8 

P 

25-00-35-00 

47 

c6-50 

30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

48 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

49 

30 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

50 

8-500 

33-5 

14-0 

35-000 

-  24-500 

51 

9-00 

32 

13 

35-00-50-00 

25-00-35-00 

8-00 

35 

15 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-20-00 

52 

12-000 

34  4 

14-2 

35  000 

33-750 

• 

53 

13-00 

35 

15 

30-00-50-00 

30-00 

35 

11-7 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

54 

9-00 

30-35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

55 

cl4 -00 

35 

15 

35-00 

20-00 

56 

32  3 

11  -7 

30-001 

21-75C 

g 

g 

11  " 

25-00 

18-00-20-00 

57 

35 

15 

r 

r 

58 

c7-00 

35 

12 

35-00 

25-00 

59 

29 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

60 

30 

10 

30-00 

18-00 

61 

5-398 

i.35-4 

12  -. 

26-751 

20-931 

62 

5-00 

37-40 

15 

20-00 

18-00 

c7-50 

40 

12- 

22-00-31-00 

20-00-25-00 

63 

37-5 

12 

32-00-38-00 

22-00-28-00 

64 

35 

13- 

18-00-22-00 

12-00-18-00 

65 

.  4-50 

35 

9 

29-00 

25-00 

66 

c4*49 

27 

13 

20-00-25-00 

16-00-18  00 

67 

5-50 

35 

13- 

22-00-30-00 

18-00-22-00 

68 

35 

11- 

7  30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

69 

^.'liousra'^i/h'coDven^ierices^ot  extens^veiy Uoccupied  bf  workingme"  bat P-  Mining  Company'  houses  320. 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU 

OF  STATISTICS 
Average  Prices  in  1926  =  100 


Commodities 

Number 

of 

com¬ 

modities 

1913 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

July 

1926 

July 

1927 

July 

1928 

June 

1929 

July 

1929 

All  commodities . 

602 

64-0 

127.4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

99-4 

102-6 

100-2 

98  6 

96-1 

92-6 

96-0 

I.  Vegetable  Products 
II.  Animals  and  tneir 

124 

58-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

86-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

100-8 

104-1 

92-6 

82-4 

93-7 

Products . 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 

74 

70-9 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

95-0 

91-8 

100-3 

99-9 

98-7 

108-5 

107-6 

108-3 

Textile  Products. . 
IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro- 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

116-9 

117-9 

112-5 

100-1 

92-2 

94-2 

91-6 

91-5 

ducts  and  Paper.  . 
V.  Iron  and  its  Pro- 

44 

63-9 

89-1 

154-4 

129-4 

106-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

100  6 

98  8 

98-2 

93-9 

940 

ducts . 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

39 

68-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

99  5 

96-5 

92-7 

93-9 

93-9 

and  their  Products 
VII.  Non-Metallic  Min- 

15 

98-4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

05-3 

94-8 

103-9 

99-9 

89-7 

89-5 

94-6 

94-3 

erals  and  Products 
VIII.  Chemicals  and  Al- 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

99-1 

94-4 

91-3 

92-9 

93-4 

lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-0 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

100-4 

98-5 

95-2 

95-5 

95-7 

(Continued  from  page  9SG) 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  as  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 
estimated,  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
in  1912  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according 
to  the  total  income.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  ,  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 
fuel,  light  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 


While  the  budget  serves  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  of 
the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
of  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so 
^^comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 


Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 


In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  budget  for 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rejit,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
added  and  this  table  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 


covering  all  items  of  workingmen’s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926, 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar¬ 
terly  from  1918  to  1926,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1927.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  supplement,  the  figures  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups, 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 

With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  141-4;  1905, 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 
1913,  100-0;  1914,  96-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916.  87-6; 
1917,  87-2;  1918,  85-8;  1919,  85-8;  1920,  84-2; 
1921,  84-9;  1922,  82-7;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79 - 2 ; 
1925,  85-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 
1929,  71-4. 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
Vo-1.  2,  page  318)  and  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
FROM  1913  TO  1929* 

(Average  prices  in  1913  =  100) 


— 

Food 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Rent 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Sund¬ 

ries 

All 

items 

Dec.  1914... 

108 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

Dec.  1915  . . 

111 

96 

94 

115 

no 

107 

Dec.  1916... 

138 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

Dec.  1917.... 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

Mar.  1918 _ 

172 

132 

104 

171 

139 

149 

June  1918. . . . 

174 

132 

109 

171 

143 

152 

Sept.  1918. . . . 

181 

139 

111 

185 

147 

159 

Dec.  1918.... 

186 

146 

111 

185 

151 

162 

Mar.  1919.... 

178 

143 

112 

197 

154 

162 

June  1919.... 

187 

139 

119 

197 

157 

166 

Sept.  1919. . . . 

195 

146 

121 

210 

161 

173 

Dec.  1919.... 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

176 

Mar.  1920. . . . 

218 

157 

124 

251 

166 

191 

June  1920.... 

231 

168 

137 

251 

169 

200 

Sept.  1920 _ 

217 

189 

138 

232 

171 

194 

Dec.  1920.... 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

Mar.  1921.... 

180 

191 

142 

193 

173 

175 

June  1921.... 

152 

179 

149 

193 

173 

165 

Sept.  1921.... 

161 

174 

149 

177 

173 

165 

Dec.  1921.... 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

Mar.  1922.... 

144 

169 

1*1 

165 

173 

157 

June  1922 . . . . 

139 

167 

154 

165 

174 

156 

Sept.  1922.... 

140 

179 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Dec.  1922.... 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Mar.  1923... 

147 

178 

156 

163 

173 

159 

June  1923.... 

139 

169 

158 

163 

173 

156 

Sept.  1923.... 

142 

171 

158 

164 

172 

157 

Dec.  1923.... 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

Mar.  1924... 

144 

169 

158 

160 

171 

157 

June  1924.... 

134 

163 

158 

160 

170 

153 

Sept.  1924 - 

140 

163 

158 

159 

169 

154 

Dec.  1924.... 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

158 

Mar.  1925.... 

146 

162 

158 

160 

168 

156 

June  1925.... 

142 

159 

158 

160 

168 

155 

Sept.  1925 _ 

147 

160 

158 

159 

167 

156 

Dec.  1925.... 

157 

166 

158 

159 

166 

160 

Mar.  1926  . . 

156 

166 

158 

157 

166 

159 

June  1926. . . . 

151 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1926 - 

149 

160 

156 

157 

166 

156 

Dec.  1926... 

152 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Jan.  1927.... 

155 

161 

156 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1927.... 

153 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1927. . . 

151 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

April  1927... 

147 

160 

156 

154 

166 

155 

May  1927... 

147 

159 

156 

154 

166 

155 

148 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Julv  1927... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Aug.  1927.  . . 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Sept.  1927... 

148 

158 

156 

155 

166 

155 

Oct.  1927... 

150 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Nov.  1927... 

151 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Dec.  1927... 

152 

158 

156 

155 

160 

157 

Jan.  1928... 

152 

159 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Feb.  1928... 

150 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Mar.  1928... 

149 

159 

156 

155 

106 

156 

148 

159 

156 

157 

166 

156 

May  1928... 

147 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

June  1928... 

146 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

July  1928... 

147 

157 

157 

157 

166 

155 

Aug.  1928... 

151 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1928... 

152 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Oct.  1928... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Nov.  1928. . . 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Dec.  1928... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

154 

158 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1929... 

152 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Mar  1929 . . . 

153 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

150 

158 

157 

157 

166 

156 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

July  1929... 

1  150 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

•The  figures  for  “all  items”  were  calculated  by  giving  the 
following  weights  to  each  group:  Food  35%;  Fuel  8%;  Rent 
18  J  %;  Clothing  181%;  Sundries  20%. 


The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows:  1923,  73-8; 

1924,  72-2;  1925,  99-9;  1926,  68-7;  1927,  68-2; 
1928,  67-1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 
according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1929,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1923-1928,  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  1928  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas,  1913,  100; 

1914,  98-3;  1915,98-1;  1916,  96-3;  1917,100-7; 
1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1;  1920,  125-4;  1921 
143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 

1925,  131-6;  19216,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 
127-8.  Natural  gas,  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0; 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 
114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 
1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 
179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,  158-6. 
For  the  years  1900  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
of  gas  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 
converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8;  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 
1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1;  1906, 
107-5;  1907,  108-8;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 
1910,  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 
100-0. 

Retail  Prices 

The  advance  in  beef  prices  in  progress  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  while  less  marked 
than  in  the  previous  months  was  continued. 
Sirloin  steak  was  up  from  an  average  of  38-1 
cents  per  pound  in  June  to  38-2  cents  in  July; 
round  steak  from  33  cents  per  pound  to  33-2 
cents;  rib  roast  from  30  cents  per  pound  to 
30-6  cents;  and  shoulder  roast  from  24-1  cents 
per  pound  to  24-3  cents.  Mutton  rose  from 
an  average  price  of  31-2  cents  per  pound  in 
June  to  31-7  cents  in  July.  Both  fresh  and 
salt  pork  were  higher,  the  former  being  up 
from  an  average  of  31-2  cents  per  pound  in 
June  to  31-6  cents  in  July  and  the  latter  from 
27-5  cents  per  pound  to  28  cents.  Bacon  was 
slightly  lower,  averaging  39-4  cents  per  pound. 

The"  price  of  eggs  which  had  declined  since 
early  in  the  year  showed  a  slight  upward 
tendency  in  July,  fresh  averaging  36  cents  per 
dozen,  as  compared  with  35-1  cents  in  June, 
and  cooking  averaging  32-1  cents  per  dozen, 
as  compared  with  31-1  cents  in  June.  Milk 
was  unchanged  at  an  average  price  of  12  cents 
per  quart.  Butter  was  again  slightly  lower, 
dairy  averaging  39-7  cents  per  pound  in  July, 
as  compared  with  40-6  cents  in  June  and 
creamery  averaging  44-1  cents  per  pound  in 
July,  as  compared  with  44-7  cents  in  June. 
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Bread  at  the  beginning  of  July  was  un¬ 
changed  at  an  average  price  of  7-7  cents  per 
pound.  Flour  also  showed  little  change,  aver¬ 
aging  4-8  cents  per  pound.  Onions  were  down 
from  an  average  price  of  8-6  cents  per  pound 
in  June  to  8  cents  in  July.  Potatoes  were 
substantially  higher,  averaging  $1.45  per  ninety 
pounds  in  July,  as  compared  with  SI  .31  in 
June.  Prices  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  and 
in  Quebec  showed  little  change  but  substantial 
increases  occurred  in  the  western  provinces. 
Evaporated  apples  were  slightly  lower  at  an 
average  price  of  21-3  cents  per  pound.  Tea 
and  coffee  showed  little  change.  Anthracite 
coal  was  practically  unchanged  at  an  average 
price  of  $16.09  per  ton.  Decreases  were 
reported  from  Quebec  and  St.  John’s  while 
slight  increases  were  reported  from  Orillia  and 
Toronto.  Increases  in  rent  were  reported 
from  Charlottetown,  Brockville  and  Trail. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement 
on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the  month 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

No.  1  Manitoba  northern  cash  wheat,  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  basis,  averaged 
$1-598  per  bushel  in  July,  as  compared  with 
$1-178  in  June.  The  higher  prices  were  said 
to  be  due  to  the  unfavourable  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  Canadian  west.  Other  grains 
also  showed  marked  appreciation  in  prices. 
Western  barley  advanced  from  69-7  oen-ts  per 
bushel  to  83-4  cents;  American  corn  from  94 
cents  per  bushel  to  $1.16;  flax  from  $2.12  per 
bushel  to  $2.54;  rye  from  87-4  cents  per 
bushel  to  $1.10;  and  western  oats  from  51-1 
cents  per  bushel  to  63-1  cents.  Milled  pro¬ 
ducts  also  advanced,  flour  being  up  from  $7.23 
per  barrel  to  $8-507,  oatmeal  from  $3.63  per 
ninety-eight  pound  bag  to  $3.85  and  bran  from 


$27.65  per  ton  to  $30.25.  Oranges  were  down 
from  $5.53  per  case  to  $5.06.  Ceylon  rubber 
advanced  from  20-7  cents  per  .pound  to  21-3 
cents.  Raw  sugar  at  New  York  was  sub¬ 
stantially  higher,  averaging  $2-125  per  hundred 
pounds,  as  compared  with  $1-719  in  June. 
Coffee  declined  from  30  cents  per  pound  to 
28i  cents.  Good  steers  at  Toronto  were  down 
from  $11.47  per  hundred  pounds  to  $11.15 
and  at  Winnipeg  from  $10.62  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $10.15,  while  hog  prices  advanced 
sharply,  the  price  at  Toronto  being  up  from 
$12.95  per  hundred  pounds  to  $13.90  and  at 
Winnipeg  from  $11.61  per  hundred  pounds  to 
$13.  The  price  of  lambs  at  Toronto  declined 
from  $17.35  per  hundred  pounds  to  $15.10.  In 
dressed  meats  beef  showed  little  change,  while 
fresh  pork  showed  advances  of  from  1  to  3 
cents  per  pound.  Fur  prices  in  some  cases 
were  lower.  Beef  hides  rose  from  15J-16i 
cents  per  pound  to  17-j-18j  cents  and  calf  skins 
from  17-i- 18j  cents  per  pound  to  18i-19i  cents. 
Creamery  prints  at  Toronto  rose  from  40  6 
cents  per  pound  to  41-6  cents  and  at  Winnipeg 
from  38  cents  per  pound  to  40  cents.  Fresh 
eggs  showed  advances  of  from  1  to  4  cents  per 
dozen.  Raw  cotton  at  New  York  was  slightly 
lower  at  18-6  cents  per  pound.  Raw  jute  at 
Montreal  advanced  from  $8.38  per  cwt.  to 
$8.68,  while  hessian  declined  25  cents  per 
hundred  yards  to  $9.50.  Sulphuric  acid 
advanced  from  $14  per  ton  to  $15  and  red 
lead  from  $8.50  per  hundred  pounds  to  $9.50. 
In  non-ferrous  metals  copper  prices  were 
unchanged  while  lead  declined  from  $6.70  per 
cwt.  to  $6.55  and  spelter  from  $7  per  cwt.  to 
$6.94.  Tin  advanced  from  46  cents  per  pound 
to  50  cents.  Anthracite  coal  at  Toronto  rose 
from  $13.12  per  ton  to  $13.17.  Portland  cement 
at  Toronto  advanced  12  cents  per  barrel  to 
$2. 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


'T'HE  following  notes  give  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  available  as  to  the  movements 
of  prices  in  Great  Britain  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  are 
from  official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated. 
Ihe  authorities  for  the  wholesale  prices  index 
numbers  are  named  in  all  cases. 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices— The  Board  of  Trade 
index  number,  on  the  base  1913  =  100,  was 
135-6  for  June,  a  decline  of  0-1  per  cent 
from  May.  Foods  as  a  whole  fell  0-1  per 
cent,  declines  in  cereals,  meat  and  fish  being 


offset  by  an  advance  of  2-1  per  cent  in  other 
foods.  Industrial  materials  declined  0-2  per 
cent  due  to  lower  prices  for  textiles. 

The  Economist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1927  =  100,  was  91-7  at  the  end  of  June,  an 
advance  of  0-2  per  cent  for  the  month.  Cer¬ 
eals  and  meat  rose  2-7  per  cent  due  to  a 
substantial  advance  in  Canadian  wheat  and 
in  flour  and  beef;  other  foods  declined  0-2 
per  cent.  Textiles  declined  2.3  per  cent, 
minerals  advanced  0-6  per  cent  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  products  declined  0-2  per  cent. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
of  Sauerbeck’s  figures),  on  the  base  1867-77= 
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100,  was  113-1  at  the  end  of  June,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  0-1  per  cent  over  May.  The  food 
group  advanced  1-3  per  cent  owing  to  a  rise 
of  3-1  per  cent  in  animal  foods  and  a  small 
increase  in  groceries  due  to  higher  prices  for 
sugar,  while  vegetable  foods  fell  0-8  per  cent 
with  a  seasonal  decline  in  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes.  Industrial  materials  declined  0-9  per 
cent  due  to  declines  in  textiles,  chiefly  jute, 
and  in  sundries,  principally  leather,  timber 
and  olive  oil;  minerals,  on  the  other  hand, 
rose  1-0  per  cent  with  advances  in  tin,  iron 
and  coal. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
100,  was  101  at  July  1,  an  advance  of  one 
point  over  the  previous  month.  This  was 
due  to  an  increase  of  two  points  in  food, 
owing  to  higher  prices  for  potatoes  (new), 
eggs  and  butter.  Rent,  clothing,  fuel  and 
light  and  sundries  remained  unchanged. 

Austria 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Office,  on  the  base, 
prices  in  gold,  first  half  of  1944  =  100,  was 
132  for  July,  as  compared  with  134  for  June. 
Food  declined  two  points  and  industrial  ma¬ 
terials  one  point  for  the  month. 

Copt  of  Living. — The  official  index  number, 
on  the  base,  prices  in  gold,  July,  1914  =  100, 
was  112  for  July,  as  compared  with  111  for 
June,  due  to  lower  prices  for  food,  drink  and 
tobacco,  partly  offset  by  an  advance  in  sun¬ 
dries. 

France 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
Statistique  Generale,  on  the  base  July,  1914  = 
100.  was  623  for  June,  continuing  a  steady  de¬ 
cline  since  March.  The  food  group  declined 
due  to  lower  prices  for  vegetable  foods  which 
was  partly  offset  by  advances  in  animal 
foods  and  groceries.  Industrial  materials 
also  declined  and  showed  lower  index  num¬ 
bers  for  every  group. 

Cost  of  Living— The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living,  Paris,  on  the  base  1914 
=  100,  was  556  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1929,  as  compared  with  547  for  the  first 
quarter.  The  advance  was  due  to  increases 
in  foods,  heat  and  light  and  clothing,  while 
rent  and  sundries  were  unchanged. 

New  Zealand 

Wholesale  Prices— The  index  number  of 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  on  the  base 
1909-1913  =  1000,  was  1546  for  May,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1544  for  April.  Foodstuffs  of 
vegetable  origin  advanced  slight^,  as  also 
did  wood  and  wood  products,  metals  and 
their  products  and  non-metallic  minerals  and 


their  products.  Declines  were  noted  in  ani¬ 
mal  products  and  chemicals  and  manures. 
There  was  no  change  in  textile  manufactures. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  retail  prices  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
1000,  was  1608  for  May,  as  compared  with 
1612  for  February.  In  this  period,  food  de¬ 
clined  owing  to  a  fall  in  groceries,  although 
dairy  produce  and  meat  were  higher;  cloth¬ 
ing,  drapery  and  footwear  and  miscellaneous 
commodities  also  declined  slightly,  while  rent 
and  fuel  and  light  were  unchanged. 

United  States 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base 
1926=100,  was  96-4  for  June,  an  advance  of 
0-6  per  cent  over  May.  The  most  marked 
increase  for  the  month  was  in  fuel  and  light, 
which  advanced  2-7  per  cent  due  to  higher 
prices  for  crude  petroleum,  fuel  oil  and  gaso¬ 
line.  Farm  products,  foods,  hides  and  lea¬ 
ther  products,  miscellaneous  products  also 
advanced.  All  other  groups  declined. 

The  Annalist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1913  =  100,  was  149-1  for  July,  an  increase 
of  3  per  cent  over  June,  due  principally  to 
marked  advances  in  farm  products  and  food 
products.  All  other  groups  were  practically 
unchanged  from  the  previous  month. 

Bradstreet’s  index  number  (which  is  the 
sums  total  of  the  prices  per  pound  of  96 
articles  of  common  consumption)  was 
$12-6309  at  August  1,  an  advance  of  one  per 
cent  over  the  previous  month.  All  groups 
advanced  with  the  exceptions  of  fruits,  build¬ 
ing  materials  and  chemicals  and  drugs. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  on  the  Neces¬ 
saries  of  Life,  on  the  base  1913  =  100,  was 
159-6  for  June,  as  compared  with  160-2  for 
May.  There  were  slight  declines  in  food  and 
in  sundries,  but  clothing,  shelter  and.  fuel 
and  light  were  unchanged. 


Amalgamated  Civil  Servants  of  Canada 

The  fifth  biennial  convention  of  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Civil  Servants  of  Canada  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Prince  George  Hotel,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  on  September  10.  This  is  the  first 
convention  of  this  body  to  be  held  east  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  it  is  expected  that 
about  fifty-four  delegates  will  attend.  The 
convention  is  to  be  opened  by  the  Mayor  of 
Toronto.  Invitations  have  been  issued  to  the 
Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour,  Dr. 
Roche,  chairman  of  the  Civil  Serivce  Com¬ 
mission,  and  several  government  officials. 
Many  matters  affecting  the  Civil  Service  of 
Canada  will  be  discussed. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE 
SECOND  QUARTER  OF  1929 


'T'HE  number  of  fatal  industrial  accidents, 
including  such  fatalities  from  industrial 
diseases  as  are  included  with  fatal  accidents 
by  workmen’s  compensation  boards,  etc., 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Department  as 
occurring  during  the  second  quarter  of  1929, 
was  367,  there  being  123  in  April,  109  in  May 
and  135  in  June.  (The  report  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1929  was  given  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  May,  page  554.)  In  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1928,  374  fatal  accidents  were  recorded. 
(Labour  Gazette,  August,  1928,  page  925.) 

In  this  report  it  is  the  custom  to  record 
industrial  accidents  under  the  dates  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  accidents  and  fatal  indus¬ 
trial  diseases  under  the  dates  on  which  they 
prove  fatal.  The  supplementary  lists  of  fatal 
industrial  accidents  on  pages  956-957  contain 
14  for  1928  and  19  for  the  first  quarter  of  1929. 

Reports  were  received  from  the  provincial 
workmen’s  compensation  boards,  the  Board  of 
Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  and  certain 
other  official  sources;  and  from  the  correspon¬ 
dents  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  Information  as 
to  accidents  is  also  secured  from  newspapers. 

Classified  by  groups  of  industries,  the  fatali¬ 
ties  occurring  during  the  second  quarter  of  1929 
were  as  follows:  Agriculture,  45;  logging,  45; 
fishing  and  trapping,  9;  mining,  non-ferrous 
smelting  and  quarrying,  52;  manufacturing, 
55;  construction,  50;  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  83;  trade,  5;  service,  23. 

Of  the  mining  accidents,  27  were  in  the 
“  metalliferous  mining,”  17  in  “  coal  mining,” 

3  in  “  non-metallic  mineral  mining  and  quarry¬ 
ing,  n.e.s.”,  and  5  in  “  structural  materials.” 

Of  the  accidents  in  manufacturing,  1  was 
“vegetable  foods,  drink  and  tobacco”,  1  in 
“  textiles  and  clothing  ”,  2  in  “  rubber  pro¬ 
ducts  ”,  13  in  “  saw  and  planing  mill  products  ”, 

4  in  “wood  products”,  17  in  “pulp,  paper  and 
paper  products”,  12  in  “iron,  steel  and  pro¬ 
ducts  ”,  4  in  “  non-metallic  mineral  products  ”, 

1  in  “  miscellaneous  products  ”. 

In  construction,  there  were  21  fatalities  in 
“  buildings  and  structures  ”,  7  in  “  railway  con¬ 
struction”,  1  in  “shipbuilding”,  10  in  “high¬ 
way  and  bridge”,  and  11  in  “miscellaneous 
construction  ”. 

In  transportation  and  public  utilities,  there 
were  33  fatalities  in  “  steam  railways  ”,  2  in 
“  street  and  electric  railways  ”,  19  in  “  water 
transportation  ”,  5  in  “  air  transportation  ”, 
13  in  “  local  transportation  ”,  2  in  “  storage  ”, 

6  in  “  electricity  and  gas  ”,  and  3  in  “  telegraphs 
and  telephones  ”. 

In  trade,  there  was  1  fatality  in  “  wholesale  ” 
and  4  in  “  retail  ”. 


Of  the  fatalities  in  service,  12  were  in  “  pub¬ 
lic  administration  ”,  2  in  “  laundering,  dyeing 
and  cleaning  ”,  1  in  “  custom  and  repair  ”,  4 
in  “  personal  and  domestic  ”  and  4  in  “  pro¬ 
fessional  establishments  ”. 

The  most  serious  disaster  during  the  period 
under  review  occurred  on  June  30,  when  five 
men  employed  at  a  paper  mill  at  Riviere  du 
Loup,  Quebec,  were  drowned  when  a  bridge 
gave  way  beneath  them,  while  they  were 
attempting  to  open  the  gate  of  the  locks. 

On  May  30,  a  ranch  owner  and  three  of  his 
employees  were  killed  when  the  truck  in  which 
they  were  riding  plunged  over  an  embankment 
near  Medicine  Hat,  Alberta. 

On  April  4,  a  collision  of  a  radial  car  with 
a  truck,  near  Simcoe,  Ontario,  resulted  in  the 
death  of  three  men,  namely,  the  truck  driver 
and  two  tinsmiths  who  were  riding  in  the  truck. 

On  April  3,  three  men  were  buried  in  a  muck 
slide  following  blasting  operations  at  Levack 
Mine,  near  Sudbury,  Ontario. 

On  June  14,  two  nurses  and  a  carpenter  em¬ 
ployed  at  a  hospital  near  Vancouver,  B.C., 
were  killed  when  the  car  in  which  they  were 
riding  to  work  overturned. 

On  April  6,  a  train  engineer  near  Bowman- 
ville,  Ontario,  and  another  engineer  near 
Darlington,  Ontario,  were  killed  when  their 
trains  were  derailed  owing  to  washouts. 

On  April  29,  two  labourers  lost  their  lives 
when  they  were  buried  by  a  cave-in  of  a 
sewer  trench  when  a  support  gave  way. 

Two  paper  mill  workers  were  asph}rxiated 
while  repairing  a  tank  at  a  paper  mill  near 
Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  about  May  25. 

On  June  13,  two  pressmen  at  a  rubber  plant 
in  Toronto  were  crushed  between  a  stone  wall 
and  a  steel  door  which  was  hurled  open  by 
steam  pressure. 

On  June  8,  two  quarry  workers  were  crushed 
to  death  by  fall  of  rock  near  Sydney,  N.S. 

On  June  20,  a  pilot  and  a  member  of  the 
aeronautical  staff  of  a  factory  in  Montreal 
were  killed  when  an  aeroplane  in  which  they 
were  making  test  flights  crashed  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

On  June  25,  two  river  drivers  were  drowned 
at  Van  Bruyssel,  Quebec,  while  driving  logs. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  this  quarter 
a  fatality  occurred  in  Canadian  waters  which 
is  not  included  in  this  list,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  man  killed  was  employed  by  another 
country,  being  a  steward  on  the  British  Steam¬ 
ship  Laurentic.  He  was  thrown  into  Montreal 
harbour  and  drowned1  when  the  gangway 
slipped  from  the  wharf  on  May  8. 
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Supplementary  List  of  Accidents 

The  supplementary  list  of  fatal  accidents 
occurring  in  1928,  to  be  found  after  the  main 
table  of  accidents,  contains  fourteen  fatalities, 
of  which  1  was  in  agriculture,  2  in  logging, 
7  in  mining,  1  in  manufacturing,  1  in  construc¬ 
tion,  1  in  transportation,  and  1  in  service. 

One  accident  occurred  in  August,  2  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  4  in  October,  5  in  November  and  2 
in  December. 


Concluding  the  lists  is  a  supplementary  list 
of  fatal  industrial  accidents  occurring  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1929.  This  includes  19 
fatalities,  of  which  1  was  in  agriculture,  5  in 
logging,  1  in  fishing  and  trapping,  4  in  mining, 
non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying,  3  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  2  in  construction  and  3  in  transporta¬ 
tion  and  public  utilities.  Three  of  these  acci¬ 
dents  occurred  in  January,  5  in  February  and 
11  in  March. 


FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 


IN  CANADA 
OF  1929 


DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 


Trade  or  Industry 


Agriculture  and 
Stockraising — 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 


Farmer . 

Farmer’s  son. 


Farmer. 

Farmer. 


Locality 


Near  Chilliwack,  B.C... 

St.  Joseph,  Que . 

Near  Mary  field,  Sask... 


Near  Briercrest,  Sask. 
Near  Lindsay,  Ont. . . . 


Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer's  son . . 

Man  engaged  in  clearing 
stumps . 


Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer . 
Farmer. 


Farmer. 


Woman  farmer. 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 


Ranch  owner . 

Ranch  employee. 
Ranch  employee. 
Ranch  employee. 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer’s  son . 


Farmer . 
Farmer. 


Farmer. 

Farmer. 


Farmer’s  son. 


Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer . 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Farmer . 


Almonte,  Ont . 

Near  Jellyby,  Ont. 


Near  Mackinson,  B.C.. 
Near  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
Lakefield,  Ont . 


Dry  den,  Ont . 

Near  Morewood,  Ont. 

St.  Ephraim,  Que . 

Elma  Township,  Ont. 


Date 


Age 


Near  Craigmyle,  Alta . 

Red  River,  near  Winnipeg, 
Man . 


Alexandria,  Ont . 

Near  Meeting  Creek,  Alta. 
Near  Plum  Coulee,  Man.  . . 
River  hurst,  Sask . 


Near  Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 


Near  Peterborough,  Opt. . 

North  Cayuga,  Ont . 

Barton  Township,  Ont. . . . 


Grenville  Co.,  Ont. . . 
North  Augusta,  Ont. 


Near  Watson,  Sask. 
Cartwright,  B.C — 


Near  Shaunavon,  Sask. 

Near  Coronation,  Alta. 
Mountain  Station,  Ont . 


Near  Elora,  Ont . 

Near  Port  Hope,  Ont. . 
Near  Domremy,  Sask. 

Ceylon,  Sask . 

Near  Sudbury,  Ont. . . . 

Near  Sarnia,  Ont . 

Near  Cornwall,  Ont — 

Sand  Hill,  Que . 

Near  Otterville,  Ont. . . 

Harrowsmith,  Ont . 

Snelgrove,  Ont . 


April  4 

8 

56 

“  9 

30 

“  17 

68 

“  18 

19 

“  20 

“  22 

About 

65 

“  24 

55 

“  26 

50 

“  29 

16 

May  5 

May  6 

60 

“  7 

“  15 

66 

“  16 

44 

About 

May  20 

47 

“  21 

“  23 

“  24 

24 

“  24 

“  30 

“  30 

47 

“  30 

47 

“  31 

11 

“  31 

60 

About 

June  1 

47 

“  1 

“  3 

30 

About 

June  3 

15 

“  4 

77 

About 

“  6 

45 

“  7 

43 

“  7 

“  10 

“  a 

60 

“  14 

61 

“  14 

77 

“  19 

67 

“  19 

49 

«  19 

“  21 

29 

Cause  of  Fatality 


Injured  when  milk  train  collided  with  his  truck. 

Kicked  by  horse  in  barn. 

Truck  he  was  driving  overturned,  throwing  him 
into  slough  and  breaking  his  neck. 

Run  over  by  wagon  wheel.  Crushed  chest. 

Strangled  while  oiling  windmill  when  his  clothing 
became  caught  in  it. 

Killed  by  train  when  horses  took  fright  and  ran 
on  tracks. 

Pole  on  top  of  load  of  hay  snapped  and  threw 
him  to  floor  of  barn.  Fractured  skull. 

Tree  fell  on  him  while  clearing  land. 

Fell  into  buzz  saw  while  sawing  wood. 

Thrown  from  load  of  wood  when  team  bolted. 

Injured  when  dynamite  caps  carried  in  his  pocket 
were  jarred. 

Collapsed  while  at  work. 

Crushed  under  barrels  of  syrup  when  load  was 
displaced  while  descending  a  hill. 

Crushed  beneath  stone  slab  while  straightening 
fence.  Died  May  16. 

Load  fell  on  him  when  horses  became  frightened. 


Drowned  when  his  boat  loaded  with  potatoes 
was  swamped. 

Killed  by  delayed  dynamite  blast  while  clearing 
out  rock. 

Crushed  beneath  drive  wheel  of  tractor. 

Struck  by  lightning. 

Dragged  under  disc  harrow  when  horses  ran 
away  on  being  frightened  by  thunder. 

Killed  when  truck  in  which  they  were  riding 
plunged  over  embankment. 

Collapsed  from  heat  while  working  in  fields. 
Overcome  with  heat.  Died  May  31. 

Thrown  against  land  roller  when  he  attempted 
to  control  a  heifer. 

Accidentally  shot  while  shooting  crows. 

Dragged  when  horses  attached  to  harrow  ran 
away.  Fractured  skull.  Died  June  9. 

Gored  by  bull. 

Caught  in  machinery  of  tractor  and  dragged  to 
death. 

Dragged  when  team  ran  away.  Died  June  4. 
Shotgun  he  was  carrying  accidentally  discharged. 

Injured  when  attacked  by  bull.  Died  June  20. 
Thrown  from  wagon  when  horses  ran  away . 
Kicked  by  horse. 

Fell  from  wagon  load  of  oats  breaking  his  neck. 
Struck  by  lightning. 

Killed  while  blasting  stone. 

Struck  by  beam  and  fell  30  feet  at  barn  raising. 
Struck  by  auto  while  going  from  house  to  barn. 
Heavy  iron  roller  passed  over  his  body. 

Burned  when  house  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Burned  when  barn  was  struck  by  lightning. 

Fell  from  roof  of  barn.  Died  June  25. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 

OF  1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

-jOGGTNG — 

Allco,  B.C . 

Boom  man . 

Reid  Bay,  B.C . 

Victoria,  B.C . 

Blubber  Bay,  B.C . 

Co.,  N.S....' . 

Labourer . 

Flanders,  Ont . 

Cook . 

River  driver . 

Labourer . 

Logger . 

River  driver . 

Loader . 

Waldo,  B.C . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Bloedel,  B.C 

Chokerman . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Rigging  slinger . 

Bushman . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Allco,  B  C 

Boom  man . 

River  driver . 1 

Van  Bruyssel,  Que . 

River  driver . / 

Logger . 

Near  Powell  River,  B.C. . . . 

Logger . 

Campbell  River,  B.C . 

Date 


Age 


April  1 

“  1 

“  1 

“  1 

“  4 

“  9 

“  10 

“  13 

“  13 

“  16 

“  17 

“  24 


Cause  of  Fatality 


34 

48 

24 


41 

26 

54 

35 

38 
69 
69 

39 


Struck  by  pole  in  stomach.  Hemorrhage.  Died 
April  5. 

While  turn  was  coming  in,  a  piece  flew  and  hit 
him  on  neck. 

Struck  by  line. 

Pulled  dolphin  on  top  of  him. 

Slipped  from  boom  striking  head  on  log  and 
drowned. 

Block  on  top  of  high  rigger  spar  broke  and  fell 
on  his  head. 

Haulback  sideswiped  snag. 

Fell  from  log  boom  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  boom  of  logs  and  drowned. 

Crushed  beneath  logs  while  loading  logs. 

Kicked  by  horse.  Fractured  skull. 

Injured  finger.  Blood  poison.  Died  June  14. 


“  27 

“  29 

“  30 

May  9 
“  10 

“  13 

“  14 

“  14 

“  15 

“  16 
About 
May  16 

“  17 

“  18 

“  20 
“  20 
“  23 

“  31 

“  31 

“  31 

June  1 
“  6 
“  7 

7 

“  8 

“  10 
About 
June  12 
“  12 
“  18 
“  20 
“  25 


22 

21 


22 

66 

57 

42 

29 

21 

27 

36 


19 

38 

30 

37 

28 

18 

32 

34 


26 


27 


30 

19 


Drowned  while  crossing  a  run  of  pulp  logs. 

Struck  by  log  while  loading  logs. 

Fell  from  log3  and  drowned. 

Struck  on  head  by  log. 

Thrown  from  horse  against  rock  when  it  bolted. 
Died  May  17. 

Crushed  between  run  away  car  and  flat  car. 

Fell  and  fractured  skull  while  loading  logs. 
Drowned  from  boat  in  rough  water. 

Fell  from  logs  and  drowned. 

Fractured  skull . 

While  working  on  skidway  some  logs  broke  away 
crushing  his  skull.  Died  May  17. 

Drowned  while  driving  logs. 

Struck  by  log  when  it  broke  loose  from  skidway. 

Fractured  skull . 

Crushed  head  and  spine. 

Drowned  from  boat  in  rough  water. 

Neck  broken  in  logging  accident. 

Struck  by  sapling.  Fractured  skull.  Died 
June  1. 

Struck  by  rolling  log.  Fractured  leg  and  pelvis. 
Struck  by  rolling  log.  Fractured  skull. 

Head,  arm  and  chest  injured  in  logging  accident. 
Fractured  skull  and  leg. 

Crushed  by  piece  of  timber  when  chain  broke 
while  loading  it  on  flat  car. 

Injured  in  logging  accident. 

Swept  over  falls  and  drowned  when  he  slipped 
off  log  jam. 

Struck  by  log  while  loading  logs. 

Perished  in  forest  fire. 

Drowned  from  log  drive. 

Crushed  chest. 

Drowned  from  log  boom. 

Drowned  while  driving  logs. 


U 


u 


26 

27 


Killed  while  rolling  logs  to  ride  water. 
Injured  chest. 


Fishing  and  Trapping— 

Fisherman . 

Supt.  of  fishing  Co _ 1 

Pile  driver . / 

Fisherman . 


Bay  of  Fundy,  N.S. 
Sooke,  B.C . 

Clarks  Harbor,  N.S. 


April  2 
“  4 


13 


Fisherman .  Sheet  Harbor,  N.S. .  . 

Skipper  on  fish  packer.  Off  Green  Island,  N.S. 


17 

25 


Trapper . 

Fisherman . 

Fisherman . 

Trapper . 

Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smetting  and  quar¬ 
rying — 


Petawawa  River,  Ont. 
Off  Alberton,  P.E.I... 

Near  Pictou,  N.S . 

Rabbit  River,  B.C. .  . 


a 

June 

About 

June 


29 

30 
5 

25 


33 

52 

19 


35 

36 

50 

32 

17 


Drowned  when  his  boat  capsized  in  heavy  storm. 
Drowned. 

Drowned  when  skiff  filled  while  setting  lobster 
traps. 

Fell  overboard  from  skiff  and  drowned. 

Drowned  when  dinghy  filled  and  swamped  during 
gale. 

His  craft  was  swamped  and  he  was  drowned. 
Drowned  from  dory. 

Drowned  while  setting  lobster  traps. 


Shot  when  his  cabin  was  looted  of  fur  pelts. 


Metalliferous  Mining- 

Helper  . 1 

Drill  runner . I 

Drill  runner . j 

Helper . 

Process  labourer  at 
nickel  refinery . 


Levack  Mine,  Ont. . 

Moyie,  B.C . 

Port  Colborne,  Ont 


April  3 
“  13 

“  15 


29' 

28 

27 

41 


Buried  in  muck  slide  following  blasting. 
Blow  over  heart. 


29 


Fell  from  platform,  fracturing  skull. 

20. 


Died  April 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 

OF  1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar¬ 
rying — Con. 
Metalliferous  Mining — 
Con. 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Mill  worker . 

Miner . 

Teamster . 


Driller. 
Miner . . 


Labourer 
Shaftman. . . 
Drill  helper . 


Miner . 

Carpenter.  . 
Nozzleman. 


Labourer . 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Timberman . 

Miner . 

Treater  man  in  reduc¬ 
tion  plant . 


Miner . 

Mechanic. 
Mucker . . . 


Coal  Mining — 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Shift  man. . . 
Labourer 

Mucker . 

Miner . 


Miner . 

Miner . 

Timberman. 
Fire  boss. . . 
Helper . 


Miner . 
Miner . 


Machine  runner. 


Miner. 
Miner. 
Miner . 


N on-metallic  mineral 
mining  and  quar¬ 
rying — 

Quarry  worker. ... 
Quarry  worker... . 
Oil  well  driller. . . 


Structural  Materials — 
Labourer  in  gravel  pit 
Gravel  pit  worker. . 


Brakeman . 


Miner . 

Worker  in  gravel  pit 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  foods,  drinl 
and  tobacco — 
Painter  at  brewery. 


Locality 

Date 

Age 

Creighton  Mine,  Ont . 

ii 

16 

36 

Kalso,  B.C . 

26 

31 

May 

4 

20 

4 

28 

South  Porcupine,  Ont . 

tt 

7 

51 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

« 

9 

31 

Kimberley,  B.C . 

u 

12 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

« 

18 

20 

Kirkland  Lake,  Ont . 

If 

31 

38 

Near  Cochrane,  Ont . 

« 

31 

27 

Vipond  Mines,  Ont . 

June 

6 

28 

Trail,  B  C  . 

8 

French  Creek,  B.C . 

June 

10 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

u 

10 

28 

11 

Silverton,  B.C . 

tt 

13 

34 

Silverton,  B.C . 

“ 

13 

40 

Nipissing  Mine,  Ont . 

“ 

17 

42 

Tadanac,  B.C . 

tt 

18 

20 

Copper  Creek,  B.C . 

“ 

20 

80 

21 

Britannia  Beach,  B.C . 

it 

22 

36 

New  Waterford,  N.S . 

April 

8 

20 

Coal  Creek,  B.C . 

11 

75 

Glace  Bay,  N.S . 

a 

24 

65 

Blakebum,  B.C . 

26 

49 

Cadomin,  Alta . 

May 

11 

26 

Canmore,  Alta . 

“ 

27 

42 

Coleman,  Alta . 

It 

28 

32 

14 

Fernie,  B.C . 

tt 

15 

33 

Nacmine,  Alta . 

16 

51 

Comox,  B.C . 

17 

61 

Bellevue,  Alta . 

“ 

21 

36 

Coal  Creek,  B.C . 

About 

June 

25 

Glace  Bay,  N.S . 

(( 

26 

About 

45 

« 

27 

Coal  Valley,  Alta . 

“ 

28 

62 

Coalhurst,  Alta . 

28 

24 

Sydney,  N.S . 

June 

8 

22 

27 

Turner  Valley,  Alta . 

u 

24 

27 

4 

Guelph  Junction,  Ont . 

17 

About 

30 

Hawk  Lake  Quarry,  near 

Kenora,  Ont . 

29 

19 

Near  St.  Catharines,  Ont... . 

3 

22 

Near  St.  Thomas,  Ont . 

tt 

24 

42 

Montreal,  Que . 

June 

8 

34 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

April 

5 

48 

Cause  of  Fatality 


Fell  from  platform  in  mine.  Died  about  Apr.  26 
Premature  explosion. 

Drawn  on  to  belt. 

Crushed  by  fall  of  rock  in  chute. 

Miner’s  phthisis.  Incapacitated  since  May  5, 

1927, 

Explosion  from  drilling  into  missed  hole.  Died 
June  5. 

Dropped  into  conveyor  pit  when  he  jumped  to 
ground.  Broken  neck. 

Drowned  when  canoe  upset. 

Crushed  in  mine  shaft.  Died  June  1. 

Drowned  when  pointer  struck  a  rock  in  river  and 
broke  in  two. 

Injured  during  blasting  operations. 

Injured  when  he  fell  in  shaft.  Died  June  11. 

Injured  when  he  slipped  in  mine.  Died  few  days 
later. 

Caught  between  conveyor  and  mixer. 

Killed  in  mine  accident. 

Slipped  on  rock  of  foot-wall  from  face  to  raise. 
Crushed  by  fall  of  earth  in  mine. 

Injured  during  blasting  operations. 

Electrocuted  when  he  walked  into  treater  while 
power  on. 

Fell  down  shaft. 

Drowned  when  canoe  upset. 

Struck  by  falling  muck. 


Crushed  by  fall  of  coal. 

Crushed  by  falling  rock. 

Crushed  between  a  box  of  coal  and  the  rib. 

Cars  ran  over  him. 

Hit  by  rock  and  timbers. 

Struck  by  and  pulled  under  compressed  air 
motor. 

Buried  by  fall  of  rock. 

Struck  by  fall  of  stone. 

Buried  when  roof  caved  in. 

Crushed  by  fall  of  rock  in  mine. 

Run  over  by  car  which  became  detached  from 
trip. 

Coal  fell  from  roof  breaking  his  neck. 

Face  scratched  while  working  in  mine;  blood 
poisoning.  Died  July  3. 

Struck  by  fall  of  coal. 

Crushed  by  run  away  mine  car. 

Pinned  between  cars  and  engine. 

Jammed  between  car  and  props  when  car  jumped 
track.  Died  June  30. 


Crushed  by  fall  of  rock. 
Struck  on  head  by  pipe  tongs. 


Struck  by  a  yard  engine. 

Mangled  when  coat  caught  in  clutch  of  crusher 
shafting. 

Crushed  beneath  steam  carrier. 

Caught  by  drive  wheel  of  stone  crusher  and 
thrown  to  floor. 

Crushed  when  wall  of  gravel  caved  in. 


Fell  from  scaffold. 


Textiles  and  clothing — 
Oiler  andcleaner.. . . 


Got  hand  caught  in  gears.  Died  of  pneumonia 
April  12. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 

OF  1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

Date 

Age 

Cause  of  Fatality 

Manufacturing— Con. 

Rubber  products — 

Pressman . \ 

Pressman . / 

Toronto,  Ont . 

June 

13 

381 

24/ 

Crushed  between  stone  wall  and  steel  door 
hurled  open  by  steam  pressure. 

Saw  and  planing  mill 
products — 

Struck  in  abdomen  by  board  which  flew  from 

April 

u 

5 

Saw  mill  worker . 

Mistawisis,  Sask . 

9 

saw. 

Injured  when  he  fell  against  revolving  saw  blade. 
Died  April  10. 

Labourer . 

West  Guilford,  Ont . 

u 

12 

19 

Kicked  in  face  by  horse  when  it  was  frightened 
by  blast.  Died  April  17. 

Saw  cleaner . 

St.  Louis  de  Ha-Ha,  Que. . . . 

it 

15 

21 

Fell  on  saw,  arm  torn. 

it 

23 

60 

Mutilated  when  he  fell  against  circular  saw. 

May 

22 

26 

Drowned. 

24 

22 

Run  over  by  train. 

it 

31 

30 

Fell  on  saw. 

June 

8 

53 

Crushed  between  lumber  pile  and  load  of  lumber. 

10 

35 

Crushed  between  flying  slab  and  machine  frame. 

12 

18 

Killed  while  at  work. 

14 

36 

Cut  by  saw  on  elbow.  Pneumonia.  Died  June 

Mill  foreman . 

Wood  products— 

Amherstburg,  Ont . 

“ 

28 

55 

24. 

Fell  from  pile  of  lumber  fracturing  skull. 

Worker  in  wood  pre- 

Crushed  by  load  of  timber.  Died  May  9. 

serving  plant . 

Chair  driver  at  fur- 

Calgary,  Alta . 

May 

8 

35 

niture  factory . 

Machine  operator  in 

Hanover,  Ont . 

if 

9 

51 

Hand  cut  by  chisel.  Infection.  Died  May  20. 

box  factory . 

L'Ephiphanie,  Que . 

it 

27 

Burned  when  iron  bar  touched  electrical  contacts 
while  in  his  hand.  Died  May  30. 

Chief  Engineer . 

Pulp ,  paper  and  paper 

New  Westminster,  B.C . 

June 

27 

66 

Suffocated  in  saw  dust  bin. 

products — 

April 

May 

6 

22 

Crushed  by  collapse  of  trench  during  excavation. 
Chain  of  loaded  conveyor  gave  way  allowing  its 
load  to  fall  on  him. 

Mill  worker . 

Limoilou,  Que . 

10 

May 

13 

25 

Struck  by  train.  Fractured  spine. 

May 

About 

May 

20 

66 

Fell  from  beam  to  concrete  floor.  Died  May  26. 
Asphyxiated  while  repairing  tank  at  mill. 

Mill  worker . 

Mill  worker . 

JNear  Three  Rivers,  Que. . . 

25 

351 

23/ 

May 

June 

29 

Slipped  and  fell  into  dock  and  drowned. 

Crushed  head  when  caught  in  winder  rolls. 
Drowned  while  attempting  to  smash  a  log  jam. 
Struck  on  head  by  falling  plank. 

Electrocuted. 

4 

23 

4 

23 

a 

16 

Mill  worker . 

Electrical  foreman  at 

Ocean  Falls,  B.C . 

a 

21 

26 

paper  plant . 

Mill  hand . 

Mill  hand . 

Three  Rivers,  Que . 

a 

21 

38 

441 

47 

Electrocuted  by  high  tension  wire. 

Mechanic . 

Labourer . 

Labourer . 

Rivi&re  du  Loup,  Que . 

tt 

30 

32 

21 

19} 

Drowned  when  bridge  gave  way  beneath  them 
while  attempting  to  open  gate  of  locks. 

Iron ,  steel  and  pro¬ 
ducts — 

Sand  blaster . 

April 

4 

26 

Run  over  by  freight  car. 

Struck  in  neck  by  piece  of  steel  from  punching 
machine. 

Steel  worker . 

Montreal,  Que . 

8 

46 

Teamster . 

Toronto,  Ont . 

8 

53 

Finger  crushed  while  unloading  fittings  from 
wagon,  gangrene.  Died  May  6. 

Oiler . 

Toronto,  Ont . 

11 

45 

Burned  when  oil  burner  in  machinery  plant 
exploded.  Died  April  15. 

Lineman . 

Oshawa,  Ont . 

21 

38 

Electrocuted  when  he  touched  high  tension  wire. 

Painter . 

Apprentice  with  sheet 

Welland,  Ont . 

April 

29 

34 

Fell  from  roof. 

metal  manufactur- 

ers . 

Press  operator  at 

Edmonton,  Alta . 

May 

11 

16 

Struck  on  head  by  bar. 

hardware  plant. . . . 

Montreal,  Que . 

it 

21 

19 

Clothing  became  caught  in  belt  and  he  was 
thrown  to  floor. 

Machinist . 

Merritton,  Ont . 

it 

26 

48 

Crushed  by  heavy  trip  hammer  when  it  fell. 

Grinder . 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

June 

3 

Grinders'  phthisis.  Laid  off  since  April  1928.. 

Iron  worker . 

Sydney,  N.S . 

5 

47 

Electrocuted  when  he  touched  high  tension  wire. 

Foreman  trucker . 

Toronto,  Ont . 

u 

15 

43 

Crushed  against  wall  by  heavy  steel  die. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS 

OF 


IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 
1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

Date 

Age 

Manufacturing  Con. 

»  — 

Non-metallic  mineral 

products — 

Locomotive  engineer 

at  cement  plant. . . . 

Port  Colborne,  Ont . 

April 

<< 

12 

Driller  at  stone  yard 

Quebec,  Que . 

19 

23 

Labourer . 

May 

26 

45 

Oiler  at  cement 

1 

22 

Miscellaneous  products- 

Handyman . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

April 

15 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures- 

April 

1 

61 

2 

Apprentice  machinist 

Hamilton,  Ont  . 

<< 

3 

25 

Painter . 

Montreal,  Que . 

« 

3 

02 

(« 

1 3 

40 

April 

15 

30 

April 

10 

. •••*- 

April 

20 

33 

22 

22 

« 

29 

42 

May 

9 

62 

Cashier  with  paving 

U 

13 

31 

Sheet  metal  roofer.. . 

Sydney,  N.S . 

“ 

14 

36 

20 

44 

31 

47 

3 

58 

11 

31 

(( 

25 

70 

28 

21 

28 

74 

June 

29 

26 

Railway — 

Mile  23,  Sherri  tt  Gordon 

Line,  The  Pas,  Man . 

April 

2 

40 

Mile  412,  Hudson  Bay  Rly., 

Man . 

u 

7 

47 

Rockman . 

Sherritt  Gordon  Line,  Man 

u 

22 

32 

Mile  68,  Hudson  Bay  Rail- 

way,  Man . 

May 

4 

32 

“ 

4 

June 

4 

u 

19 

Shi  rebuilding — 

May 

8 

49 

Highway  and  bridge — 

Labourer  with  con- 

April 

3 

28 

Iron  worker . 

Near  Port  Colborne,  Ont _ 

u 

6 

22 

18 

42 

May 

1 

32 

<< 

15 

62 

tt 

30 

22 

tt 

30 

47 

McNamara's  Siding,  near 

3 

June 

19 

Teamster . 

Near  Mitchell,  Ont . 

ll 

24 

27 

Cause  of  Fatality 


Injured  when  his  locomotive  jumped  track  and 
sideswiped  a  car.  Died  some  days  later. 
Derrick  fell  on  him. 

Arm  torn  off  when  clothing  became  caught  in 
gears  of  elevator. 

Caught  in  shaft  and  drawn  into  pulley. 

Crushed  between  moving  crane  and  wall. 


Fell  50  ft.  while  demolishing  old  church.  Died 
April  4. 

Run  over  by  engine. 

Fell  100  ft.  when  scaffoldi  ng  gave  way.  Died 
April  4. 

Fell  from  roof  of  building. 

Fell  from  ladder  which  broke  while  he  was 
carrying  mortar. 

Fell  from  scaffold,  fracturing  spine.  Died  May  23. 

Fell  when  scaffolding  gave  way.  Fractured 
skull. 

Fell  while  carrying  lantern  and  can  of  gasoline 
and  burned  by  blazing  gasoline. 

Fell  from  roof,  fracturing  skull.  Died  April  23. 

Crushed  under  pile  driver  on  which  he  was  work¬ 
ing  when  it  slipped  from  its  supports. 

Fell  40  ft.  when  Hag  pole  broke. 

While  cleaning  revolver  it  accidentally  exploded. 

Fell  25  ft.  from  ladder  fracturing  skiull. 

Fell  100  ft.  from  elevator  shaft,  fracturing  skull. 

bead  poisoning.  Ill  several  weeks. 

Struck  by  locomotive,  Died  June  4. 

Crushed  by  heavy  beam  which  fell  when  it  was 
being  hoisted.  Fractured  spine. 

Crushed  by  falling  wall. 

Burned  in  explosion  of  gas  ignited  by  plumber’s 
candle.  Died  June  29. 

Fell  30  ft.  from  wall. 

Struck  on  head  by  hoisting  bucket. 


Premature  dynamite  explosion.  Died  April  4. 

Fell  from  box  car  and  was  run  over  by  train. 
Struck  by  piece  of  rock  during  blasting  operations. 
Fractured  skull. 

Slipped  and  fell  and  car  ran  over  him. 

Injured  while  at  work.  Died  May  5. 

Struck  by  wire  cable  when  it  snapped  under 
heavy  load  while  loading  gravel  train. 

Struck  by  lightning. 


Scratched  thumb  on  wire  rope. — Blood  poisoning. 
Died  May  18. 


Struck  by  locomotive. 

Thrown  against  bridge  while  riding  on  hoist. 

Injured  when,  grader  he  was  riding  crashed 
through  bridge. 

Fell  from  bridge  into  river  and  drowned. 

Fell  beneath  wheels  of  dump  truck. 

Struck  by  train. 

Collapsed  from  heat.  Died  May  31. 

Crushed  between  car  and  crane  while  unloading 
car. 

Carried  over  cliff  by  rock  slide. 

Load  of  crushed  stone  overturned  on  him  when 
it  went  off  road. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL 


ACCIDENTS 

OF 


IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 
1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

Date 

Age 

Construction — Con. 

Miscellaneous — 

Labourer  with  sewer 

April  5 

Near  Welland,  Ont . 

About 

April  17 

April  23 

45 

April  29! 

48 

Labourer . 1 

26 

Clerk . 

North  of  Maniwaki,  Que 

“  29 

19 

May  15 

34 

“  15 

24 

Bolter . 

Welland  Ship  Canal,  Ont. . 

June  4 

61 

“  21 

22 

Labourer  on  sewer 

“  22 

26 

Transportation  and 

Public  Utilities — 

Steam  railways — 

April  C 

“  6 

44 

“  6 

56 

Carpenter  engaged  in 

“  8 

58 

About 

April  9 

64 

April  9 

58 

About 

April  10 

“  20 

44 

“  25 

“  26 

32 

“  26 

50 

“  27 

“  30 

37 

May  1 

32 

“  3 

35 

“  14 

46 

Assistant  locomotive 

“  20 

27 

“  21 

51 

“  22 

Foreman  of  extra 

“  24 

Section  man . 

Near  Point  Tupper  Junction, 

N.B . 

“  29 

21 

“  29 

“  29 

67 

“  30 

45 

Labourer  on  gravel 

train . 

Cranberry  Portage,  Man. . .  . 

June  1 

29 

“  15 

35 

Labourer  acting  as 

“  17 

20 

“  19 

35 

“  24 

45 

“  26 

“  26 

Labourer . 

Vernon  River  Station,  P.E.I 

“  26 

57 

Street  and  electric  rail 

■ways — 

22 

Motorman . 

“  19 

30 

Cause  of  Fatality 


While  placing  timbers  for  steam  shovel,  dipper 
dropped,  pinning  him  against  shovel  frame. 

Drowned  in  canal. 

Struck  by  steel  beam  being  lowered  into  tunnel. 
Died  April  24. 

Buried  in  cave-in  of  sewer  trench  when  support 
gave  way. 

Drowned  when  canoe  capsized  in  rapids. 

Struck  by  swinging  beam,  fracturing  skull. 
Slipped  from  dredge  into  canal  and  drowned. 

Fell  30  ft.  from  steel  gate.  Died  June  6. 

Fell  from  wharf  and  drowned. 

Buried  by  cave-in  of  sewer  trench. 


Derailment  of  train  caused  by  washout. 

Derailment  of  train  caused  by  washout. 

Injured  thumb.  Infection.  Died  April  18. 

Fell  and  crushed  between  unloader  of.  work  train 
and  car  of  ballast. 

Struck  his  head  against  heavy  piece  of  steel 
while  welding  on  a  locomotive  piston.  Died 
May  14. 

Hun  over  by  locomotive  while  fixing  lights. 

Fell  between  two  freight  cars. 

Fell  into  canal  and  drowned. 

Fell  when  ladder  on  which  he  was  standing  . 
slipped  from  under  him. 

Fractured  head  and  legs. 

Fell  from  box  car  during  switching  operations  and 
was  run  over. 

Injured  when  motor  car  on  which  he  was  returning 
from  work  jumped  track.  Died  June  7. 

Fell  from  motor  car  and  xvas  run  over.  Died 
April  30. 

Knocked  down  by  rolling  boulder.  Legs  amput¬ 
ated.  Died  May  1. 

Killed  in  collision  of  an  engine  with  a  string  of 
stationary  cars. 

Crushed  between  gravel  speeder  and  siding  wall. 

Fell  from  pilot  in  front  of  engine  and  was  run  over. 

Run  over  by  engine.  Died  June  10. 

Fell  between  two  moving  cars  while  directing 
switching  operations. 

Fell  from  hand  car.  Died  May  23. 

Blown  off  freight  car. 

Struck  by  train. 

Collapsed  from  heat.  Died  May  30. 

Fell  from  roof  of  box  car,  fracturing  skull.  Died 
June  14. 

Struck  when  he  jumped  off  a  work  train. 

Struck  by  cable  when  it  broke.  Died  June  2. 

Crushed  while  coupling  cars. 

Struck  by  engine. 

Slipped  beneath  wheels  of  moving  freight  car. 

Fell  from  top  of  freight  car. 

Sideswiped  by  engine.  Fractured  skull  and  leg. 
Died  July  14. 

Collision  of  track  motor  with  wagon  on  highway 
crossing. 

Fell  beneath  hand  car  on  which  he  was  riding. 


Electrocuted  when  he  touched  switch. 
Collision  of  two  cars. 
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.  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 

OF  1929 — Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Locality 


Transportation — Con. 
Water  Transportation - 


Dock  worker. 

Sailor . 

Labourer . 


Scowman . 

Bargeman . 

Captain . 

Captain  of  tug. 
Deckhand . 


Halifax,  N.S  . . 

Out  from  Halifax,  N.S. 
Vancouver,  B.C . 


Near  Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

Three  Rivers,  Que . 

Peterborough,  Ont . 

Quebec,  Que . 

Sarnia,  Ont . 


Boilermaker  on 

dredge . 

Engineer  on  steamer 
Sailor . 


Sailor . 


Captain  of  tug 


Sorel,  Que . 

North  Sydney,  N.S... 
Spencer's  Island,  N.S. 

Cloudy  Bay,  Ont . 


Longshoreman . 

Deckhand . 

Electrician  on  dredge 
Hatch  foreman. . . 
Longshoreman  — 


Dunedin,  P.E.I. 


Vancouver,  B.C . 

On  Lake  Superior,  Ont. 

Montreal,  Que . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 


Ship's  watchman. . 
Air  Transportation — 
Pilot . 


Toronto,  Ont. . . 
Khedive,  Sask. 


Instructor  of  flying 

club . 

Pilot . , 

Pilot . 1 

Pilot . 

Local  Transportation 

Carter . 

Truck  driver . 

Tinsmith . 

Tinsmith . 

Carter . 


Granby,  Que 
Calgary,  Alta. 
Montreal,  Que 


Montreal,  Que 
Simcoe,  Ont. 
Orillia,  Ont . 


Truck  driver . 

Labourer . 

Truck  driver . 

Stableman  with 
transfer  Company- 

Driver  . 

Bus  driver . 

Cashier . 

Teamster . 

Storage — 

Watchman  at  grain 

elevator . 

Elevator  man ........ 


Maidstone,  Ont . 

Fort  William,  Ont 
Near  Burlington,  Ont. 


Brandon,  Man. 

Montreal,  Que. 
Orillia,  Ont. . 


Banff,  Alta . 

Near  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Electricity  and  Gas- 
Lineman . 


Electrician's  helper . 
Lineman . 


Steam  shovel  oper 

ator . 

Lineman . 

Lineman . 


Telegraphs  and  Tele¬ 
phones — 

Line  foreman . 

Lineman . 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 


Lambton,  Quo 
London,  Ont 
Vancouver,  B.C. 


Montreal,  Que. 
Vernon,  B.C. . . 
Lyons,  Ont. . . . 


Lineman . 


Trade— 

Wholesale — 

Truck  driver  with 
Aircraft  company. 

89511— Si 


Halifax,  N.S . 

St.  Eustache,  Que. 

Near  Perth,  Ont. . 


Toronto,  Ont. 


Date 


April  7 
“  11 
“  25 


M  ay 


Age 


42 


About 

June 

June 


11 
14 

1 

3 

“  8 

“  12 

“  13 

“  17 

“  18 
“  18 

“  28 

April  3 


Mav  12 
“  19 

June  20 


Cause  of  Fatality 


19 


50 

34 


About 


April 


May 


June 


15 

24 

2 

18 


April  13 
“  25 


April  2 
“  12 
“  26 


May  1 1 
June  5 
“  9 


April  18 
May  18 

June  20 


April  6 


34 

42 


37 


31 

31 

281 

32/ 

54 

...1 

23! 
54 1 
30 

18 

62 


55 

50 

35 

25 


Fell  into  harbour  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  aloft. 

Fell  from  pier  striking  head  on  boom  of  logs 
while  unloading  ship. 

Drowned  when  scow  overturned. 

Fell  from  pier  and  drowned. 

Lost  his  leg  when  launching  a  scow.  Died  May  6. 
Fell  down  stairs,  injuring  head.  Died  May  16. 
Dragged  into  river  and  drowned  when  leg  became 
tangled  in  mooring  cable. 

Crushed  by  steel  chute  which  fell  when  wire  broke 
Fell  off  wharf  and  drowned. 

Back  broken  in  accident  on  vessel. 

Drowned  from  row  boat  while  returning  to 
steamer.  ,  ,  ...  .  ,  , 

Fell  between  ship  and  wharf,  injuring  head. 

Died  June  15. 

Fell  down  hatchway. 

Fell  from  main  deck  while  pulling  on  hatches. 
Electrocuted  while  replacing  fuse. 

Link  of  chain  broke  striking  him  on  head. 

Struck  on  head  by  falling  tackle  block.  *rac- 
tured  skull.  ,  ,  .  ,, 

Crushed  when  he  became  entangled  in  cable. 

His  plane  smashed  into  telephone  wire,  and 
crashed. 

Killed  when  aeroplane  crashed. 

Killed  in  plane  crash. 

Drowned  when  plane  crashed  into  river. 

Fell  under  wheels  of  his  cart  on  rough  road. 

Collison  of  radial  car  with  truck  in  winch  they 
were  driving.  Third  man  died  April  13. 
Epilepsy  contracted  from  injuring  head  while 
moving  piano  on  April  14. 

Train  collided  with  truck  he  was  driving. 

Fell  from  wagon  while  loading  ties,  injuring  head 
Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 

Died  May  13,  following  oper- 


Died 


37 

43 


38 

26 

42 

30 

37 

30 


23 

22 

52 


Killed  by  horse, 
ation. 

Injured  when  his  horse  ran  away. 

Crushed  between  rear  of  bus  and  post. 

Injured  when  bus  skidded  and  overturned. 
Fell  from  load  of  hay. 

Iniured  shoulder,  chest  and  abdomen. 

Fell  90  feet  into  empty  grain  bin. 


Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact  with  live 

Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contract  with 
hich  tension  wire.  . 

Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact  with 
high  voltage. 

Crushed  by  steam  shovel. 

Fell  from  ladder. 

Electrocuted  when  he  touched  high  tension  wire. 


Fell  from  telegraph  pole.  ...  ... 

Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact  with  high 

tension  wire.  ,  ,  i 

Injured  when  acetylene  tank  exploded. 


Collision  of  train  with  truck  he  was  driving. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 

OF  1929 — Concluded 


Locality 

Date 

Age 

.  Winnipeg,  Man . 

April  1 

22 

.  Birch  Cliff,  Ont . 

“  6 

19 

27 

72 

r 

Montreal,  Que . 

April  23 

“  25 

42 

“  26 

31 

Montreal,  Que . 

May  3 

34 

Near  Georgetown,  Ont . 

“  14 

55 

Limehouse,  Ont . 

“  17 

Near  Fredericton,  N.B . 

“  17 

Quebec,  Que . 

“  IS 
June  9 

49 

28 

Near  Ottawa,  Ont . 

Near  North  Bav,  Ont . 

“  22 

53 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

“  27 

Ca.rleton  Place,  Ont . 

“  29 

69 

Montreal,  Que . 

April  20 

June  8 

40 

22 

Welland,  Ont . 

Brockville,  Ont . 

June  7 

60 

Go-Home  Bay,  Georgian 

Bav,  Ont . 

May  7 

42 

Montreal,  Que . 

“  9 

49 

New  Glasgow,  N.S . 

“  28 

About 

Mirror,  Alta . 

June  7 

49  I 
47  I 

Montreal,  Quo . 

April  18 

35  i 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

June  14 

Q 

Trade  or  Industry 


Trade — Con. 

Retail — 

Electrician  at  store . 
Milk  truck  driver.. 


Meat  deliverer. 
Merchant . 


Servtce- 


commission  store. 


poration. 
Fireman. . . 


District  engineer . 


Mail  carrier. . . . 
Engineer  at  provin¬ 
cial  museum . . 
Traffic  officer. . . 

Fire  ranger . 

Police  detective 
Town  employee. 


Laundering ,  dyeing  and 
Cleaning — 


laundry  plant 
Dry  cleaners’  em¬ 
ployee . 


Custom  and  Repair — 
Garage  employee. . . 


home. 


house . 

Window  cleane 
hotel . 

Bar  tender  at  hotel. . 

Professional  Establish¬ 
ments — 

Carpenter  at  hospital 

Carpenter  for  hospi-] 

Nurse . 

Nurse . 


Cause  of  Fatality 


Fell  from  ladder  while  fixing  some  wiring  in 
garage. 

Drowned  when  his  truck  lurched  into  swollen 
waters  during  storm. 

Collision  of  his  motorcycle  with  auto. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 


Revolver  discharged  while  cleaning  it. 

Truck  overturned  on  him. 

Fell  from  ladders  when  they  collided  with  taxi. 
Crushed  between  his  truck  and  wall.  Died  May 
5. 

ollision  of  radial  car  with  auto  which  he  was 
driving. 

ollision  of  train  with  auto  he  was  driving. 
Killed  when  his  horse  ran  away. 


plant . 


ment.  Died  June  20. 


April  21. 

Car  in  which  (hey  were  riding  to  work  overturned. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LTST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING 

DURING  192S 


Agriculture  and  Stock- 
raising— 

Farmer . 


Logging — 
Chokerman. 
Logger . 


Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar¬ 
rying — 

Metalliferous  Mining — 
Brakeman  at  blast 
furnace 


Prospector . 
Prospector. 
Prospector . 
Prospector. 
Prospector. 
Prospector. 


Donnegana,  Ont. 


AUco,  B.C . 

Pine  Lake — near  Port  Ar¬ 
thur,  Ont . 


Port  Colborne,  Ont. 
Near  The  Pas,  Man. 


Schist  Lake,  Man . 

Clear  Water  Lake,  Man. 


Sept.  13 

36 

“  22 

30 

Dec.  5 

Aug.  26 

30 

About 

Oct.  15 

About 

Nov.  10 

60 

A  bout . 

Nov.  12 

Tree  fell  on  him,  fracturing  his  spine. 

Broken  back.  Died  April  5,  1929. 

Fell  through  ice  and  drowned  while  crossing  lake. 


Run  over  by  train — leg  amputated.  Died  May 
25,  1929. 

Drowned  while  crossing  lake  in  canoe. 

Drowned  from  canoe. 

Drowned  from  canoe. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING 

DURING  1928 — Concluded 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

Date 

Age 

Cause  of  Fatality 

Manufacturing — 

Chemical  and  allied  pro- 

ducts — 

Labourer  with  gas 

making  company. . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Dec.  9 

40 

Fell  into  chute.  Died  March  30,  1929. 

Construction— 

Buildinq  and  Strut ures— 

Labourer . 

Oct.  5 

64 

Body  pierced  by  piece  of  steel  whon  he  fell  down 

Transportation  and 

basement  of  building.  Died  April  7,  1929. 

Public  Utilities — 
Water  Transportation — 

Longshoreman . 

Nov.  28 

66 

Slipped  into  river  and  drowned. 

Service — 

Public  Administration — 

Traffic  officer . 

Oct.  4 

44 

Auto  collision — fractured  leg — gangrene.  Died 
Jan.  27,  1929. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING 
DURING  THE  FIRST  QUARTER  OF  1929 


St.  Peter,  Man . 

Mar.  25 

Gloucester  Co.,  N.B . 

Jan.  7 

50 

Radiant,  Ont . 

Feb.  21 

26 

Near  Fisher  Branch,  Man.. . 

\bout 

Feb.  13 

14 

Near  Bridgetown,  N.S . 

Mar.  9 

78 

Cowichan,  B.C . 

“  13 

Feb.  19 

56 

Coal  Creek,  B.C . 

Feb.  17 

Union  Bay,  B.C . 

Mar.  29 

57 

Montreal,  Que . 

Feb.  27 

62 

Mar.  19 

Mar.  15 

12 

“  29 

Penetang,  Ont . 

Mar.  16 

45 

Near  Revelstoke,  B.C . 

About 

About 

Jan.  18 

25 

Bridge  River,  B.C . 

Mar.  11 

38 

Coquitlam,  B.C . 

“  31 

24 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Jan.  8 

25 

Raising- 
Farmer. . . . 


Logging — 
Logger. . . 

Labourer . 
Helper. . . 


Wood  cutter. 
Ixigger . 


Fishing  and  Trapfing 
Trapper . 

Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar 
rying — 

Coal  Mining — 

Bratt  iceman . 


Miner 


Structural  Materials 
Quarry  worker 
Quarry  worker. . . . 


Manufacturing — 

Sau'  and  Planing  Mill 
Products — 

Tractor  driver 


Mill  worker. 


Iron,  Steel  and  Products 
Machinist . 


Construction — 
Highway  and  bridge - 
Bridgeworker. . . . 


M  iscellaneous — 
Labourer  on  Power 
House,  Constr.  etc. 

Transportation  and 

Public  Utilities — 
Steam  Railways — 

Trainman . 

Brakeman . 


Water  Transportation — 
Longshoreman . 


Injured  in  run  away  while  hauling  home  wood. 


Fell  between  sleds— internal  injuries.  Died 
Jan.  9. 

Struck  by  falling  limb,  fracturing  skull. 

Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Perished  when  he  lost  his  way  in  woods  during 
storm. 

Crushed  between  logs.  Died  April  12. 


struck  by  train. 


Cut  cheek  from  fall  of  rock— infection  and  menin¬ 
gitis.  Died  July  3. 

Struck  by  piece  of  falling  timber. 


Collapsed  while  at  work. 

Collapsed  while  on  way  to  work  and  froze  to 
death . 


Thrown  from  tractor,  injuring  head. 
Fell  against  saw. 


knee — infection.  Died  June  15. 

Injured  while  at  work. 

Crushed  between  two  work  cars.  Died  Mar.  16. 


Fractured  back.  Died  April  5. 
Bruised  shoulder.  Died  June  3. 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOUR 
Action  by  Association  of  Employers  Registered  Under  Trade  Unions  Act 


AMOTION  was  made  by  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Builders’  Council  in  the  Weekly 
Court,  at  Toronto,  on  June  28,  for  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction  restraining  the  Registrar 
under  the  Combines  Investigation  Act  and  the 
Minister  of  Labour  from  exercising,  as  against 
the  Association  or  any  of  its  members,  any 
authority  under  the  Act.  The  circumstances 
of  this  case  are  outlined  on  page  868  of  this 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Mr.  Justice  Raney,  in  a  written  judgment, 
said  that  the  plaintiff  association  described 
itself  as  a  trade  union,  registered  under  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  described  the  defendants  as  Frederick  A. 
McGregor,  registrar  of  the  Combines  Inves¬ 
tigation  Act  of  Canada,  and  the  Hon.  Peter 
Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour.  The  Amalga¬ 
mated  Builders’  Council  is  an  association,  not 
of  workmen,  but  of  building  contractors,  and 
among  its  declared  objects  are  the  imposition 
of  desirable  restrictive  conditions  on  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  various  building  trades  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  lawful  codes 
of  usages  or  of  trade  ethics  in  the  various 
building  trades. 

Translated  into  action,  this  language,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  material  filed  on  the  motion,  means 
that  the  association  claims  and  exercises  over 
its  members,  with  their  consent,  the  right 
among  other  rights,  to  forbid  them  purchas¬ 
ing  say,  bath-tubs  from  any  manufacturer  of 
bath-tubs  who  sells  his  product  to  persons  who 
are  not  members  of  the  association  and  the 
right  to  fix-  uniform  prices  to  be  paid  by  the 
public  for  services  of  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
the  objects  of  the  association  are  in  restraint 
of  trade — the  argument  being  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  association,  having  been  registered  under 
the  Trade  Unions  Act,  became  entitled  to  the 
protection  of  that  Act,  and  is  therefore  free 
to  do  anything  it  pleases  in  the  way  of 
restraint  of  trade,  invoking  sec.  29  of  the  Act, 
which  is  RJ3.C.  1927  ch.  202,  which  reads: 
“The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall  not, 
merely  by  reason  that  they  are  in  restraint 
of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
render  any  member  of  such  trade  union  liable 
to  criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or 
otherwise,  or  so  as  to  render  void  or  avoid¬ 
able  any  agreement  or  trust.” 

And  the  plaintiff  argues  that  this  section 
protects  it  and  its  members,  not  only  from 
prosecution  under  the  Criminal  Code,  but 


from  investigation  under  the  Combines 
Investigating  Act,  R.S.C.  1927  ch.  26. 

The  plaintiff  association,  by  the  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  writ  of  summons,  claims,  first,  a 
declaration  that  neither  it  nor  its  members 
are  subject  to  investigation  by  the  defendants 
or  either  of  them  under  the  authority  of  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act;  and,  secondly, 
an  injunction  restraining  the  defendants  from 
proceeding  to  investigate  it. 

On  the  argument  of  this  motion  for  an 
interim  injunction  the  plaintiff  association  was 
met  with  the  preliminary  objection  .that  it 
has  misconceived  its  remedy.  It  is  clear  that 
the  action  of  the  defendants  which  the  plain¬ 
tiff  association  seeks  to  restrain  is  pursuant 
to  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour.  But  the  jolicy  and  the  official  acts 
of  the  Minister  are,  not  only  the  policy  and 
acts  of  his  department,  but  are  the  policy 
and  acts  of  the  Government  of  Canada,  which 
is  merely  an  executive  committee  of  Parlia¬ 
ment;  and,  so  long  as  the  Government  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  Parliament,  the  acts  and 
policy  of  the  Government  are  the  acts  and 
policy  of  Parliament.  In  that  view,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  restraining  the  Minister  of  Labour  from 
executing  his  office  would  be  an  injunction 
restraining  Parliament. 

Reference  to  Regina  v.  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  (1872),  L.R.  7  Q.B.  387  ,  394; 
Short  and  Mellor’s  Crown  Practice,  2nd  ed., 

p.  202. 

An  individual  having  a  grievance  against  a 
department  of  the  Government  is  not  without 
remedy.  He  may  proceed  by  petition  of  right 
or  perhaps  by  an  action  for  a  declaratory 
judgment. 

If  an  injunction  could  be  granted  the 
material  before  the  Court  did  not  show  that 
it  would  be  “just  and  convenient.”  There  is 
no  pretence  that,  apart  from  the  Trade  Unions 
Act,  there  is  not  a  violation  by  the  plaintiff 
association  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act. 
The  Trade  Unions  Act  is  obviously  a  flimsy 
foundation  for  an  interlocutory  injunction. 

Reference  to  Polakoff  v.  Winters  Garment 
Co.*  (1928),  62  O.L.R.  40. 

It  may  be  that  the  Court  in  this  case  will 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  Canadian  Act 
applies,  not  only  to  trade  unions  of  workmen, 
but  also  to  trade  unions  of  employers,  and 
that  the  restraint  of  trade  mentioned  in  sec. 
29  refers,  not  only  to  restraints  of  trade  inci- 


*  (Labour.  Gazette,  February,  1928,  p.  233). 
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dental  to  strikes  and  picketing  by  trade  unions 
of  workmen,  but  to  restraints  of  trade  inci¬ 
dental  to  combines  and  monopolies  of  trade 
unions  of  employers — but  until  the  Court  so 
decides  no  case  is  made  out  for  an  injunction. 

Moreover,  the  plaintiff  association  does  not 
make  out  a  prima  facie  case  for  an  inter¬ 
locutory  injunction.  The  defendant  McGregor 
has  gone  no  further  than  to  issue  invitations 
to  certain  persons  to  meet  him  and  tell  him 
what  they  are  doing.  There  cannot  be  an 
injunction  against  an  invitation. 

It  was  contended  for  the  plaintiff  association 
that  the  defendants  were  not  sued  as  servants 
of  the  Crown  but,  being  servants  of  the 


Crown,  were  merely  described  as  such.  Clearly 
the  action  is  brought  to  restrain  the  defendants 
from  doing  things  in  their  official  character. 
If  it  does  not  mean  that,  it  means  nothing. 
Then  counsel,  as  an  alternative,  asked  for 
leave  to  amend  by  deleting  the  words  of 
description  of  the  defendants  from  the  style 
of  cause.  That  would  be  to  enable  to  plain¬ 
tiff  associations  to  set  up  a  new  cause  of 
action  altogether  different  from  the  present 
claim.  That  request  is  refused,  as  was  a  similar 
one  in  Raleigh  v.  Goschen  (1898),  1  ch.  73. 

Motion  dismissed  with  costs.  Ontario 
Weekly  Notes  Volume  36,  pages  344-346. 
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Functions  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Minister  The  Honourable  Peter  IIernan 
Deputy  Minister  H.  H.  Ward 


Labour  Gazette. — The  monthly  publication  of  the  “  Labour  Gazette”  containing  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  throughout  Canada,  a  record  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents,  summaries  of  laws  and 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour  and  other  information  on  current  matters  of  industrial  and 
labour  interest. 


labour  Statistics  and  Information. — The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  wages,  hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and 
industrial  agreements;  a  bo  of  reports  on  labour  organization  and  organization  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions;  the  conduct  of  investigational  and  research  work  bearing  on 
industrial  relations  and  labour  conditions;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  information  on 
these  subjects. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. — The  administration  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chap.  112,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  in  cases  of  disputes  affecting  mines  and  public 
utilities. 


Conciliation. — T  he  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  officers  at  various  points  whose  services 
are  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes. 


Fair  Wages. — The  administration  of  Fair  Wages  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  provides  for  the  observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and  hour3  of  the  distried  an 
Government  contracts  and  on  railway  construction  towards  which  financial  aid  has  been  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada. — The  administration  of  the  Employment  Offices’  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  Chap.  57,  R.S.C.,  1927,  under  which,  in  co-operation  with  various  Provincial 
Governments,  free  public  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  64  centres;  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  employment  conditions  is  also  collected  and  published. 

Technical  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Technical  Education  Act,  Chap. 
193  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  grants  to  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
technical  education;  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  otherwise. 


Combines  Investigation  Act.— The  administration  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
Chap.  26,  RS.C.,  1927,  which  provides  means  for  investigation  of  alleged  combines. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities.— The  administration  of  the  Government  Annuities 
Act  Chap  7  R.S.C.,  1927,  whereby  provision  may  be  miade  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  of 
annmdS  by  individuals,  or  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members,  or  by  employers  on 
behalf  of  their  employees. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Chap.  156, 
R5C  1927  which  provides  for  a  Dominion-Provincial  system  of  non-contribu  ory  pensions 
to  needy  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  statute  becomes  operative  by  agreement 
^ith  the  respective  provinces,  the  latter  being  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
^e  Dominion  Government,  reimbursing  each  province  coming  into  the  scheme  one-half  of 
the  sum  disbursed  in  pensions. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada.— The  compilation  and  publication  of  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  labour  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces. 

Library. — The  maintenance  of  a  library  of  publications  on  labour  and  economic  subjects. 
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Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Labour  Gazette — 

Published  monthly,  in  English  and  French. 
Subscription  Rates:  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  20  cents  per  annum, 
postage  prepaid;  all  other  countries,  $1 
per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions 
are  payable  in  advance,  and  should  be 
addressed,  with  postal  note  or  money 
order,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Bound  volumes 
for  1927  and  for  earlier  years  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour — 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1928.  Price,  25  cents. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Free  on 
APPLICATION. 

Technical  Education — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Occasional 
Bulletins.  Free  on  application. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Booklets,  Table  of  Rates,  etc.  Free  on 
application. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923 — 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  in  Western  Canada,  Feb.  18, 
1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  amongst  Coal  Dealers  at  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  in  Western  Canada, 
Fab.  28,  1925.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine 
Limiting  Competition  in  the  Marketing 
of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes,  June  9, 

1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread  in 
the  City  of  Montreal,  March  25,  1926. 
Out  of  print. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Produced  in  Ontario,  July  31, 

1926.  Price,  15  cents. 

Interim  Report  of  Registrar  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  an 
Alleged  Combine  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists  and  Manufacturers,  established 
to  fix  and  maintain  Resale  Prices  of  Pro¬ 
prietary  Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles, 
Sept.  6,  1926.  Price,  10  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  the  Proprietary 
Articles  Trade  Association,  Oct.  24,  1927. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Labour  Organization  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  unions,  their  origin,  organ¬ 
ization,  officers,  etc.,  with  outlines  of  chief 
events  in  each  year  in  connection  with 
labour  activities.  Price,  50  cents. 

Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Gives  information 
regarding  associations  of  employers  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  professional 
and  scientific  organizations.  Price,  25 
cents. 


Co-operative  Associations  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  A  directory  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  Price,  15  cents. 

Labour  Legislation  as  existing  in  Canada 
on  December  31,  1920  (with  Annual 
Supplements  to  1926) — 

Contains  text  of  Dominion  and  Provincial 
labour  lawb,  each  supplement  containing 
a  cumulative  index  to  the  series.  Price, 
main  volumes,  50  cents;  supplements,  15 

cents. 

Reports  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Canada,  1900-1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Report  on  Prices  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Bulletins  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Series: 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

No.  1 — Joint  Councils  in  Industry. 

No.  2 — Report  of  a  Conference  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  held  at  Ottawa,  Feb.  21- 
22,  1921. 

No.  3 — Joint  Conference  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  in  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa,  May  3-6,  1921. 

No.  4 — Employees’  Magazines  in  Canada. 

No.  5 — Canada  and  the  International 
Labour  Conference. 

No.  6 — The  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion — Laws  of  Canada  bearing  on  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations.  Out 
of  print. 

No.  7 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 
Board  from  Sept.  1  1920  to  Sept.  30, 
1923. 

No.  8 — National  Conference  regarding 
Winter  Employment  in  Canada,  Sept.  3-4, 
1924 — Report  of  Proceedings  and  Discus¬ 
sion. 

No.  9 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 
Board  from  Oct.  1,  1923,  to  Sept.  30, 

1927. 

Government  Intervention  in  Labour  Dis¬ 
putes  in  Canada. — Free  on  Application. 

Report  of  Judicial  Proceedings  respecting 
Constitutional  Validity  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907, 
and  Amendments  of  1910,  1918  and 
1920. — Price  50  cents. 

Report  of  Select  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Industrial  and 
International  Relations,  1926.— Free  on 
application. 

Bulletin  entitled  “The  Legal  Status  of 
Women  in  Canada”. — Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation. 

Report  of  National  Industrial  Conference, 
1919. — Price  25  cents. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  1913 — 

(In  four  parts.  Part  3  out  of  print.)  Price 
50  cents. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  MATTERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST 


Monthly  Summary 

T  NDUSTRIAL  employment  in  Canada  at 

the  beginning  of  August  continued  to  show 
a  pronounced  improvement,  resulting  in  a 
more  favourable  situation  than  in  any  other 
period  in  the  years  for  which  comparative 
data  are  available.  This  statement  is  based 
on  reports  from  6,S40  of  the  larger  firms 
throughout  the  Dominion,  the  reports  being 
tabulated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  The  employers  making  returns  are  re¬ 
presentative  of  all  industries  except  agricul¬ 
ture,  fishing,  hunting  and  highly  specialized 
business.  They  employed  1,097,812  workers, 
compared  with  1,070,817  on  July  1.  The  in¬ 
dex  (the  average  in  the  calendar  year  1926, 
being  the  base=100)  stood  at  127 •  8  on  August 
1,  compared  with  124-7  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  with  119-3,  110-5,  105-5,  97-5, 
95-8,  101-4,  94-2  and  90-0  on  August  1,  1928, 

1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921 
respectively.  At  the  beginning  of  August, 
1929,  the  unemployment  percentage  reported 
by  local  trade  unions  stood  at  3-0  in  contrast 
with  percentages  of  2-9  at  the  beginning  of 
July  and  with  2-5  at  the  beginning  of  August, 

1928.  The  August  percentage  was  based  on 
the  returns  tabulated  by  the  Department  of 
Labour  from  a  total  of  1,690  unions,  with  a 
membership  of  200,115  persons.  Reports  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  Department  of  Labour  from  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
showed  that  the  volume  of  business,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  average  placements  effected,  was 
slightly  less  than  that  of  the  previous  month 
and  also  somewhat  below  the  corresponding 
daily  average  recorded  during  July  a  year  ago. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  budget 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $11.63  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  as  compared  with  $10.98 
for  July;  $11.08  for  August,  1928;  $10.93  for 
August,  1927;  $11.10  for  August,  1926;  $10.84 
for  August,  1925;  $10.19  for  August,  1924; 
$10,53  for  August,  1923;  $10.44  for  August, 
1922;  $11.44  for  August,  1921;  $16.42  for 
August,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ; 
$1341  for  August,  1918;  and  $7.68  for  August, 
1914.  In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number 
calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 


tistics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was 
again  substantially  higher  at  98-1  for  August, 
as  compared  with  96  for  July;  95-4  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  1928;  98-3  for  August,  1927;  and  99-1 
for  August,  1926. 

The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  Canada  during  August  was 
slightly  greater  than  that  in  July,  but  was 
less  than  half  the  loss  incurred  in  August  last 
year.  Ten  disputes  were  in  existence  at  some 
time  during  the  month,  involving  1,094  work¬ 
ers,  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  3,713  working 
days.  Corresponding  figures  for  July,  1929, 
were  nine  disputes,  427  workers,  and  3,139 
working  days;  and  for  August,  1928,  13  dis¬ 
putes,  2,016  workers,  and  9,231  working  days. 

During  August  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  received 
reports  from  three  Boards 
of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  in  connection  re¬ 
spectively  with  disputes  in¬ 
volving  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
its  locomotive  engineers;  the  same  company 
and  its  firemen  and  enginemen;  and  the  Win¬ 
nipeg  Electric  Railway  and  its  trackmen.  A 
new  application  was  received  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Board,  and  Boards  were  established 
in  connection  with  four  disputes,  applications 
in  these  cases  having  been  made  previously. 
A  full  account  of  recent  proceedings  under  the 
Act  is  given  on  page  975. 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H. 
Visit  to  Canada  Thomas,  Lord  Privy  Seal 
of  Right  Hon.  and  Minister  for  Unem- 

J.  H.  Thomas  ployment  in  the  British 

Government,  arrived  in 
Canada  early  in  August,  returning  to  Eng¬ 
land  during  the  present  month.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  visit  was  to  discover  whether 
action  could  be  taken  in  this  country  thau 
would  tend  to  increase  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  Canada.  During  his  visit  Mr. 
Thomas  expressly  stated  that  the  British 
Government  had  no  intention  of  sending 
British  unemployed  workmen  to  Canada 
to  compete  with  Canadian '  workmen  and 
create  a  surplus  of  labour  in  the  Dominion. 
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During  his  visit  the  Minister  for  Unemploy¬ 
ment  conferred  with  members  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government  and  with  the  heads  of 
the  principal  railways  and  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions.  In  company  with  the  Hon.  Peter 
Heeman,  Minister  of  Labour,  he  visited  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  at  Saint  John,  New 
Brunswick,  delivering  an  address  to  which 
reference  is  made  in  the  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Congress  appearing  on  another 
page  of  this  issue. 

A  Board  to  administer  the 
B.  C.  Male  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Minimum  Wage  of  British  Columbia  was 
Commission  appointed  during  August. 

Appointed  It  consists  of  Messrs.  J.  D. 

McNiven,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  of  the  Province  (chairman),  George 
H.  Cowan,  K.C.,  of  Vancouver,  and  Adam  Bell, 
of  Revelstoke.  An  outline  of  the  new  Act  was 
given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1929,  page 
607.  Under  its  provisions  the  Board  has  author¬ 
ity  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  rate  for  any  occu¬ 
pation.  on  receipt  of  a  request  from  at  least  ten 
of  the  employees  concerned,  but  the  Board  may 
also  fix  minimum  rates  on  its  own  initiative . 
The  first  application  for  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rates  of  wages  was  from  members  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers.  Appeals 
against  rulings  of  the  Board  may  be  taken  in 
the  Courts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  earlier  Act  be¬ 
came  inoperative  when  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada  declared  certain  orders  issued  b3r 
the  Board  of  Adjustment  to  be  invalid 
(Labour  Gazette,  November,  1928,  page  1310). 

Reference  was  made  in  the 
Unemployment  last  issue  of  the  Labour 
and  the  census  Gazette  to  recent  proposals 
of  population  both  in  Canada  and  the 

United  States,  that  fuller 
information'  in  regard  to  unemplojnnent  should 
be  obtained  by  means  of  the  forthcoming 
censuses  of  population.  On  June  18,  19219,  the 
United  States  President  signed  an  act  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  taking  of  the  Fifteenth  Census 
of  the  United  States,  the  first  sentence  of 
which  provides  that  “  a  census  of  population, 
agriculture,  irrigation,  drainage,  distribution, 
unemployment,  and  mines  shall  be  taken  by 
the  Director  of  Census  in  the  year  1980.” 

Dr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labour  Statistics,  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labour  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  said  “  that  in  the  nature 
of  things  there  can  be  no  statistics  of  unem¬ 
ployment  without  a  census.  If  the  census 


were  taken  so  that  we  had  the  number  of 
unemployed  at  an}'  given  time,  then  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  with  its  volume 
of  employment,  could  apply  that  index  at  a 
given  time  and  show  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed.” 

The  Governing  Body  of  the 
International  International  Labour  Office 

Labour  decided  last  year  that  two 

Conference  sessions  of  the  International 

at  Geneva  Labour  Conference  should 

be  held  in  1929 — a  general 
session,  and  a  session  confined  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  maritime  questions.  The  first  of 
these  sessions  took  place  from  May  30  to  June 
21.  The  second  will  open  at  Geneva  on  Octo¬ 
ber  10;  its  agenda  is  given  on  another  page  of 
this  issue.  In  accordance  with  the  so-called 
double-discussion  procedure,  this  year’s  Con¬ 
ference  will  make  a  preliminary  examination 
of  these  four  questions,  and  will  decide  whether 
they  should  be  placed  on  the  Agenda  of  a 
future  session,  when  definite  decisions  will  be 
taken  after  consultation  between  the  various 
governments.  The  questions  to  be  considered, 
and  the  names  of  the  Canadian  delegates  to 
the  Conference,  are  given  on  another  page. 

The  American  Federation 
of  Labour  has  issued  a  call 
to  the  49th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Royal  York  Hotel,  To¬ 
ronto,  beginning  on  October 
7.  Representation  in  the 
convention  will  be  on  the  following  basis: 
From  national  or  international  unions,  for  less 
than  4,000  members,  one  delegate;  4,000  or 
more,  two  delegates;  8,000  or  more,  three  dele¬ 
gates;  16,000  or  more,  four  delegates;  32,000 
or  more,  five  delegates;  64,000  or  more,  six 
delegates;  128,000  or  more,  seven  delegates, 
and  so  on;  and  from  central  bodies  and  state 
federations  and  from  local  trade  unions  not 
having  a  national  or  international  union,  and 
from  federal  labour  unions,  one  delegate.  Or¬ 
ganizations  to  be  entitled  to  representation 
must  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  affiliation 
(charter)  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  con¬ 
vention;  and  no  person  will  be  recognized  as 
a  delegate  who  is  not  a  member  in  good  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  organization  he  is  elected  to  rep¬ 
resent.  Only  bona  fide  wage-workers,  who  are 
not  members  of  or  eligible  to  membership  in 
other  trade  unions  are  eligible  as  delegates 
from  federal  labour  unions. 

The  future  policies  of  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour  are  formulated  and  adopted  at 
each  succeeding  convention.  The  action  of 
the  conventions  upon  all  questions  presented 
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and  considered  becomes  the  official  expression 
of  the  organized  labour  movement,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  A.F.  of  L.  Industrial,  social 
and  economic  problems  are  also  considered  in 
connection  with  policies  and  official  expres¬ 
sions.  The  call  states  that  “our  conventions 
are  open  forums,  democratic  in  character, 
where  the  widest  opportunity  is  given  for  full, 
free  and  open  discussion.  Delegates  attend¬ 
ing  conventions  have  faced  every  problem 
courageously  and  have  considered  their  action 
upon  all  questions  intelligently  and  construct¬ 
ively.  We  wish  to  continue  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour 
in  this  regard.  For  these  reasons  we  urge 
that  all  national  and  international  unions, 
state  federations  of  labour,  city  central  bodies, 
and  local  unions;  in  fact,  all  organized  units 
which  are  entitled  to  representation,  send 
their  representatives  to  this  Forty-ninth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour.” 

The  government  of  Nova 
Tribute  to  Scotia .  made  a  presenta- 

Nova  Scotia  tion  of  SI, 500  on  August  22 

miners  to  the  men  of  the  Rescue 

Corps  of  the  Acadia  Coal 
Company  in  recognition  of  their  work  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  reopening  of  the  Allan  Mine 
following  a  recent  severe  explosion.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  in  the  rooms  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  at  Stelliarton  by  the  Hon.  Gor¬ 
don  S.  Harrington,  Minister  of  Mines  of  the 
Province,  who  described  the  risks  undertaken 
by  the  men  in  entering  and  working  in  a  mine 
that  was  filled  with  deadly  gasses.  He  said 
that  one  had  to  go  into  the  mine  to  get  any 
adequate  idea  as  to  the  enormous  damage 
that  had  been  done,  and  to  grasp  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  task  that  confronted  the  men  of 
the  Rescue  Corps.  He  was  proud  of  the  men 
who  could  measure  up  under  such  conditions 
and  the  Acadia  Coal  Company  had  every  just 
reason  to  be  proud  of  them  too. 

Mr.  Harrington  then  referred  to  the  colliery 
explosions  which  hawe  occurred  in  Nova 
Scotia,  commencing  with  that  at  the  Drum¬ 
mond  Colliery  on  May  13,  1873,  when  60  lives 
were  lost.  The  next  was  ait  the  Albion,  No¬ 
vember  12,  1880,  when  44  men  laid  down  their 
lives.  On  February  10,  1885,  there  was  am 
explosion  at  the  Vale  Colliery  and  13  lives 
were  lost.  Then  came  the  Springhill  explo¬ 
sion,  on  February  21,  1891,  when  125  lives 
were  lost,  the  record  number  to  date  of  fata¬ 
lities  in  one  disaster,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
a  record  that  would  never  be  broken.  On 
June  15,  1899,  at  Caledonia  Mine's,  C.B.,  11 
lives  were  lost.  On  July  25,  1917,  the  New 
Waterford  explosion  claimed  65  lives.  The 


last  was  the  Allan  Mine  explosion  on  Janu¬ 
ary  23,  1918,  when  88  lives  were  lost.  A 
smaller  explosion  took  place  in  the  Allan  Mine 
on  June  30,  1924,  when  four  lives  were  lost. 
During  the  past  56  years  432  lives  had  been 
lost  through  explosions  in  the  mines  of  Nova 
Beotia.  It  was  very  fortunate,  he  said,  that 
the  recent  explosion  occurred  when  there 
were  no  men  in  the  mine. 

Mr.  Harrington  said  that  the  government 
only  wished  that  the  gift  could  be  larger,  but 
the  demands  of  the  province  from  all  quarters 
made  further  expenditure  inadvisable. 

The  Executive  council  of 
the  American  F  ederation 
of  Labour  has  been  con¬ 
sidering,  for  submission  to 
the  Judiciary  Sub-Comimit- 
tee  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  bill  to  restrict  the  use  of  injunctions 
in  labour  disputes.  The  bill  wias  drafted  by 
the  Senate  sub-committee,  consisting  of  Sena¬ 
tor  Walsh  of  Montana,  Norris  of  Nebraska, 
and  Blaine  of  Wisconsin,  and  was  sent  by 
them  to  the  Federation  for  revision.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  statement  by  President  William 
Green,  of  the  A.F.  of  L.,  the  new  injunction 
bill  will  be  regulatory  rather  than  revolution¬ 
ary  in  its  principles.  It  will  place  labour  in 
the  same  position  as  farmers’  associations, 
which  are  now  exempt  from  the  anti-trust  law. 
It  will  declare  that  labour  is  not  a  “  com¬ 
modity”,  -and  provide  for  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  of  alleged  contempt  of  court  arising 
from  disregard  of  labour  injunctions. 

The  labour  injunction  measure  introduced  last 
year  but  rejected  by  the  Senate  was  drafted  by 
the  Federation.  This  was  the  Shipstead 
bill,  which  attempted  to  change  the  principles 
on  which  injunctions  were  granted  in  all  equity 
oases  by  limiting  them  to  the  protection  of 
tangible  and  transferable  property.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  decided  that  the 
Shipstead  bill  was  too  broad  in  its  provisions, 
and  that  it  probably  violated  the  Federal 

According  to  a  recent  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  Prin¬ 
cipal  H.  B.  Beal,  more  than 
400  students  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  and  Commercial 
School  at  London,  Ontario, 
have  secured  positions  and  251  local  firms 
have  been  supplied  with  their  services  through 
the  work  accomplished  this  year  by  the 
placement  department  of  the  school.  As 
many  as  404  students  were  placed  this  year, 
while  the  number  for  1928  was  368.  Local 
firms  have  co-operated  with  the  department 
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of  the  school  and  this  accounts  for  the  large 
number  which  have  secured  their  help  from 
the  ranks  of  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  larger 
establishments  in  the  city  filled  all  their  junior 
positions  with  technical  school  students.  Two 
firms  took  more  than  20  students  each,  while 
seven  others  added  numbers  varying  from  10 
to  15  and  20  to  their  staffs. 

Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  the  place¬ 
ment  department  to  employers  in  the  city, 
Mr.  Beal  stated  that  a  great  deal  -of  time  and 
expense  were  saved  by  employers  in  that 
they  had  not,  to  go  over  a  large  number  of 
applicants  before  deciding  whom  they  w-ould 
employ.  The  placement  department  exercised 
great  care  in  selecting  the  students  for  posi¬ 
tions  that  were  open.  When,  they  were  re¬ 
commended  to  the  employer,  there  was  little 
further  work  occasioned  the  firm  to  which 
they  had  been  sent. 

In  a  report  to  the  advisory  vocational  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  school,  Mr.  Beal  stated  that 
“  the  response  of  the  business  firms  of  the 
city  to  the  efforts  of  the  school  to  supply 
them  with  selected  help  is  most  gratifying. 
The  time  has  come  when  every  boy  and  girl 
attending  the  Technical  School,  who  takes 
advantage  of  the  training  provided,  and  earns 
a  reputation  in  the  school  for  industry  and 
dependability,  may  confidently  expect  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  by  the  placement  de¬ 
partment  for  which  his  or  her  training  suits 
and  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.” 


Boy  pupils  at  the  Wi-nd- 
sor-Walkervil-le  Technical 
School  a-re  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  receiving  train¬ 
ing  for  executive  positions 
with  the  General  Motors  of 
Canada,  Limited,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  arrangement  just  completed  be¬ 
tween  the  motor  company  and  the  school 
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authorities. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  instruction  of 
boys  for  such  offices  as  plant  superintendent, 
shop  foremen,  and  other  work  of  a  managerial 
character.  A  certain  number  of  boys,  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  school  as  suitable  for  the 
specialized  lines  of  endeavour,  will  be  taken 
by  the  motor  company  at  the  close  of  each 
June  term,  just  as  groups  are  now  selected  by 
the  Fiord  Motor  Company  of  Canada.  In  the 
Ford  factory  the  boys  are  placed  in  the  shops, 
where  they  are  taught  trades.  With  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Company  sc-me  of  the  boys  will 
at  first  do  machine  and  other  practical  work, 
and  will  go  into  the  offices  for  a  stated  period 
of  management  training;  others  first  attend¬ 
ing  the  company’s  school  of  instruction  at 


Flint,  Michigan,  and  later  coming  to  the 
Walkerville  plant  for  shop  and  office  know¬ 
ledge. 

At  the  Flint  school  the  boys  will  attend  in 
groups  of  three  or  so,  thus  allowing  some  to 
be  at  work  in  the  plant  while  others  are  get¬ 
ting  academic  training.  It  is  planned  to  have 
each  group  spend  one  or  two  months  in  the 
plant  at  a  -time  and  an  equal  period  at  the 
school.  The  school  has  been  in  operation  for 
some  years,  'but  up  to  the  present  no  boys 
from  the  Border  Cities  have  had  the  privi- 
ledge  of  attending. 

The  extension  of  the  system  to  the  Border 
Cities  was  -brought  about  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  S.  R.  Ross,  C.E.,  director  of  the 
Windso-r-Walke-rville  technical  school.  He 
took  the  matter  u-p  with  the  General  Motors 
Company  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  made  a 
special  trip  to  Flint  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
specting  the  school  and  its  manner  of  opera¬ 
tion.  He  was  well  impressed  with  what  he 
saw  and  heard,  with  the  result  that  he  made 
still  greater  efforts  to  get  the  privileges  for  the 
Border  boys. 

The  General  Motors  Company  gave  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration  to  the  representations 
of  Mr.  Ro-ss,  with  the  result  that  0.  C.  Cal¬ 
lender,  employment  manager  in  connection 
with  the  Walkerville  plant,  visited  the  tech¬ 
nical  school  a  few  days  ago,  and  advised  that 
the  company  had  a-greed  to  include  the  Border 
Cities  in  its  “  plant-tmschool  ”  arrangement. 
He  intimated  that  the  company  would  like 
to  have  eight  or  ten  boys  from  the  technical 
school  in  September  of  this  year.  Mr.  Ross, 
however,  is  no-t  sure  that  he  will  be  able  to 
send  any  pupils  to  the  plant  until  a  year  from 
now,  practically  all  of  hi-s  June  graduates  hav¬ 
ing  been  placed  in  good  positions. 

The  Self  Insurers’  Associa¬ 
tion  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  an  organization 
composed  of  employers 
who  undertake  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  payment  of 
compensation  for  industrial 
accidents  in  their  plants  under  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act,  is  asking  fo-r  a  revision  of 
the  rule  that  was  adopted  early  this  year  for 
the  apportionment  as  between  the  self  insurers 
and  the  insu-Bance  companies,  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. 

"When  the  Act  became  effective  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1928,  it  was  decided  that  these  expenses 
should  be  divided  between  the  “  self-insurers  ” 
and  the  insurance  companies,  the  latter  com¬ 
panies  covering  the  accident  risk  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  employers  in  the  province.  A 
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tentative  basis  for  the  division  was  laid  down 
in  an  order  issued  last  January,  each  insur¬ 
ance  company  being  required  to  pay  $500,  in 
addition  to  an  assessment  determined  by  the 
number  of  claims  dealt  with  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  its  behalf.  “Self-insurers”  were  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
Commission  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  of 
the  deposit  which  the  act  requires  them  to 
make  as  a  guarantee  of  their  ability  to  pay 
compensation  awards  together  with  an  assess¬ 
ment  based  on  the  number  of  compensation 
awards  in  respect  of  the  several  employers. 

The  Self  Insurers’  Association  now  points 
out  that  this  basis  for  the  division  of  the 
burden  of  the  expenses  of  the  Commission 
was  adopted  tentatively  for  one  year,  and  that 
in  practice  it  bears  too  heavily  on  its  mem¬ 
bers.  Representations  to  this  effect  have  been 
made  to  Mr.  Robert  Taschereau,  K.C.,  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission. 

The  field  officer  of  the 
Accident  Workmen’s  Compensation 

problem  in  Board  of  Nova  Scotia  refers 

smaller  plants  in  a  recent  report  to  the 

small  plant  as  “  the  un¬ 
solved  industrial  accident  problem.”  He  il¬ 
lustrates  the  importance  of  the  problem  to 
Nova  Scotia  by  stating  that  out  of  a  total  of 
1211  operators  in  the  “  lumbering  ”  class,  which 
has  a  high  percentage  of  accidents,  1077  had 
an  annual  payroll  of  less  than  $2,000  each, 
with  a  compensation  assessment  less  than  $80 
yearly.  The  secretary  treasurer  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Accident  Prevention  Association,  in  its 
publication  Industrial  Sajety  News,  refers  to 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  smaller  employers  of  labour, 
who  are  found  unwilling  to  spend  the  neces¬ 
sary  money  to  correct  physical  or  mechanical 
hazards.  “The  problem  of  accident  preven¬ 
tion  in  the  small  plants,”  it  is  stated,  “  is  one 
which  is  causing  safety  leaders  everywhere  a 
great  deal  of  worry,  and  we  find  that  safety 
publications  generally  are  giving  this  matter 
greater  attention  than  heretofore.  Where  or¬ 
ganized  safety  work  is  feasible,  accidents  are 
steadily  declining,  but  the  same  trend  is  not 
apparent  to  the  same  degree  in  the  smaller 
industries.” 


Recent  reports  from  the 
Increase  in  Ontario  Workmen’s  Corn- 

industrial  pensation  Board  show  that 

accidents  in  industry  in  the  province  has 

Ontario  broken  all  previous  records 

in  the  number  of  accidents 
reported  to  the  Board,  there  having  been 
8,538  accidents  reported  in  July,  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,150  over  July  a  year  ago,  and  260 


more  than  the  number  reported  for  October, 
1928,  which  was  the  highest  previous  record 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Act  in  1915. 
The  fatal  cases  numbered  43  for  July  as 
against  40  in  July,  1928.  The  total  benefits 
awarded  in  July  amounted  to  $716,649.28,  of 
which  $592,615.36  was  for  compensation  to  in¬ 
jured  workers  or  their  dependants  and  $124,- 
033.92  for  medical  aid.  In  July,  1928,  the 
total  benefits  awarded  amounted  to  $513,600.48. 

This  increase  may  be  partly  explained  by 
the  increased  industrial  activity  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  R.  B.  Morley,  general 
manager,  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  As¬ 
sociations,  stated  recently,  many  of  the  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Board  relate  to  minor  injuries 
which,  in  former  years,  were  considered  only 
as  “  first  aid  ”  cases.  On  the  other  hand  the 
records  of  the  Board  show  that  while  49  per 
cent  of  allowed  claims  involved  payment  for 
medical  aid  only,  the  total  benefits  included 
some  increase  also  in  “  severity,”  and  Mr. 
Morley  points  out  that  industry  generally 
must  give  more  attention  to  safety  work.  He 
states  that  many  of  the  larger  firms  em¬ 
ploying  from  250  employees  and  upwards  are 
giving  close  attention  to  accident  prevention 
and  are  getting  results  that  are  satisfactory 
both  to  executives  and  workers.  “  Attributing 
accidents  to  the  carelessness  of  workers,”  he 
says,  “  is  no  longer  accepted  as  a  good  excuse 
because  the  so-called  carelessness  of  em¬ 
ployees  is  simply  an  admission  of  lax  super¬ 
vision  in  the  plant.” 
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Some  progress  towards  joint 
action  between  employers 
and  workers  in  Great 
Britain  has  been  made  since 
the  rejection  by  the  em¬ 
ployers’  organizations  early 
this  year  of  the  report  of 
le  uumtieMoc  on  Industrial  Reorgamza- 
on  and  Industrial  Relations  (the  “  Mel- 
lett-Turner  ”  conference)  for  the  estab- 
shment  of  a  Joint  National  Industrial 
council  (Labour  Gazette,  March,  1929,  page 
>5).  The  National  Confederation  of  Em- 
loyer’s  Organizations  and  the  Federation  of 
.ritish  Industries  (representing  the  organized 
mployers)  subsequently  corresponded  with 
re  General  Council  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
ress  (representing  the  organized  workers)  on 
he  subject  of  the  proposals  which  had  been 
lid  before  the  three  bodies  by  the  Confer- 
nce.  The  two  employers’  organizations  m- 
ited  the  General  Council  to  meet  them  m 
rder  to  consider  how  far  the  three  bodies 
might  usefully  consult-  together  upon  mat¬ 
ers  of  common  interest  to  British  industry. 
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A  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  April 
23,  at  which  it  was  decided  to  set  up  a  joint 
committee  to  examine  the  'best  methods  for 
consultation  and  co-operation  between  the 
three  organizations.  The  joint  committee 
held  its  first  meeting  in  London  on  July  24 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Ralph  Wedg¬ 
wood.  After  a  full  discussion  and  exchange 
of  views  the  meeting  adjourned  to  allow  of  a 
further  and  more  detailed  examination  by  a 
joint  sub-committee  before  the  next  meeting. 

Two  important  measures 
British  adopted  by  the  Parliament 

policy  on  of  Great  Britain  in  July, 

unemployment  aim  principally  at  the  re¬ 
lief  of  unemployment  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  winter.  The  first  of 

these  is  the  Development  (Loan  Guar¬ 

antees  and  Grants)  Act,  authorizing  the 
Treasury  to  guarantee  certain  loians  for 
meeting  capital  expenditure  by  a  public 
utility  undertaking  in  Great  Britain  incurred 
under  a  scheme  for  development,  reconstruc¬ 
tion  or  re-equipment,  providing  that  the  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  amount  of  the  loans  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  £25,000,000.  The  Treasury  is  to  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  loan  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  promote  employment  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Apart  from  the  power  to  guaran¬ 
tee  loans,  the  Treasury  is  given  power  to  make 
grants  towards  meeting  interest  charges  on  de¬ 
velopment  loans  in  connection  with  public 
utility  undertakings  such  as  those  engaged  in 
providing  means  of  transport  or  communica¬ 
tion,  gas,  electricity,  water  or  power.  This 
provision,  however,  does  not  apply  to  any  such 
undertaking  carried  on  by  a  local  authority. 
However,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
Minister,  may  make  grants  to  local  author¬ 
ities  and  such  bodies  as  carry  on  undertak¬ 
ings  under  statutory  powers  otherwise  than  for 
profit,  towards  any  expenditure  incurred  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  works  of  public 
utility  calculated  to  promote  employment  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  second  measure  to  which  reference  is 
made  above  authorizes  the  Treasury  to  make 
advances  either  by  way  of  grant  or  of  loan 
to  the  governments  of  certain  colonies,  pro¬ 
tectorates  and  mandated  territories  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  developing  agriculture 
and  industry  in  those  colonies  or  territories, 
and  thereby  promoting  commerce  with  or  in¬ 
dustry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  House 
of  Commons  authorized  the  payment  of  sums 
not  exceeding  one  million  pounds  in  any  one 
year  and  of  any  expenses  incurred  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  committee. 


Two  other  measures  have  an  incidental 
bearing  on  unemployment.  One  is  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  school¬ 
leaving  age  to  15  as  from  April  1,  1931.  An¬ 
other  is  the  decision  of  Parliament  not  to  re¬ 
duce  the  housing  subsidy  for  the  building  of 
certain  houses,  and  thus  to  reverse  the  de¬ 
cision  arrived  at  by  the  previous  Parliament. 
The  new  measure  provides  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  subsidy  at  its  present  rate  on  all 
houses,  built  under  the  1924  Act.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  moreover  is  considering  a  compre¬ 
hensive  housing  and  slum  clearance  policy. 

The  Government  of  Great 
Britain  will  introduce  legis¬ 
lation  at  the  autumn  ses¬ 
sion  of  Parliament  deaJling 
with  hours  of  work  and 
other  factors  in  the  coal  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Right  Hon.  William  Graham, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  announced 
that  the  government  had  requested  the  colliery 
owners  to  organize  district  marketing  arrange¬ 
ments  and  to  develop  a  central  scheme  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  activities  of  the  district  organi¬ 
zations.  The  government,  he  stated,  would 
take  powers  to  enable  them,  if  necessary,  to 
compel  colliery  owners  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  a  district  organization  inaugurated  with  the 
approval  of  owners  of  collieries  producing  the 
majority  of  the  output  of  the  district.  The 
government,  he  said,  would  also  take  power 
to  enable  them  to  constitute  an  organiza¬ 
tion  having  the  approval  of  the  majority,  and 
would  take  similar  power  bo  set  up  a  central 
co-ordinating  authority,  if  one  was  not  con¬ 
stituted  voluntarily.  As  regards  details  of  the 
selling  schemes,  those  details  would  be  left 
to  the  owners  in  the  preparation  of  their 
plans,  but  they  would  be  in  constant  consulta¬ 
tion,  and  the  government  must  approve  the 
scheme  in  the  long  run. 

After  discussion  in  private  sessions  spread 
over  three  days,  the  delegate  conference  of  the 
Miners’  Federation  decided  on  July  25  to 
press  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  Eight 
Hours  Act  and  instructed  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  such  steps  as  they  deem  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  repeal.  The  wages  question 
was  also  discussed  privately,  and  it  was  re¬ 
solved  that  the  time  had  come  to  press  for  a 
higher  standard  of  living  for  the  miner  and 
a  return  to  a  national  wages  agreement.  Re¬ 
solutions  were  carried  urging  nationalization 
°'f  the  mining  industry  and  reiterating  a  claim 
for  international  regulation  of  the  coal  trade, 
with  uniform  hours. 
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Recent  developments  in 
Union  tEe  joint  union  control  sys- 

eo-operation  tem  which  has  existed  for 
in  men’s  some  years  in  the  men’s 

clothing  clothing  industry  conducted 

industry  by  the  Hart,  Schaffner  and 

Marx  Company,  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Neiv  Republic  (New  York), 
August  7,  1929.  This  company,  stated  to  be 
the  largest  manufacturer  of  men’s  clothing  in 
the  world,  was  crippled  five  years  ago  by  a 
change  in  the  purchasing  habits  of  the  public, 
which  wras  demanding  clothes  of  a  cheaper’ 


kind  than  formerly.  For  fifteen  years  pre¬ 
viously  the  company  and  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  union  had  had  a  joint  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  company  could  make  no 
important  'changes  in  the  lay-out  of  the  fac¬ 
tories,  types  of  machinery,  etc.,  without  con¬ 
sulting  the  officials  of  the  union,  nor  could  any 
change  in  wage  rates  be  made  without  action 
by  the  rate  oommittee,  a  joint  body  composed 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  each 
party.  The  crisis  in  1924  called  for  still  closer 
co-operation  if  the  industry  was  to  survive. 
Accordingly  a  conference  was  held  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  president  of  the  union  and  the 
labour  manager  of  the  company,  the  union 
agreeing  to  look  into  the  question  of  costs, 
to  participate  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
shops  on  more  economical  lines,  to  co-operate 
in  the  settlement  of  union  issues,  and  to  re¬ 
strict  practices  that  had  proved  to  be  burden¬ 
some  and  costly.  Subsequently  it  was  agreed 
to  set  up  a  small  shop  t-o  experiment  in  the 
production  of  suits  at  the  lowest  possible  cost 
consistent  with  the  interest  of  both  parties. 
The  opening  of  this  shop,  in  the  spring  of 
1925,  marked  a  new  phrase  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  relations  between  the  company 


and  the  Amalgamated  Union. 

When  the  “  X  Plan  ”  was  put  into  effect, 
both  the  company  and  the  union  made  gen¬ 
erous  concessions,  in  their  common  desire  to 
bring  production  and  employment  back  to  a 
healthy  condition.  The  company  recognized 
the  union  as  a  co-operating  agent  in  produc¬ 
tion  by  giving  it  control  in  many  matters  that 
had  always  been  associated  with  management. 
The  job  of  keeping  discipline  among  the  work¬ 
ers  was  practically  taken  over  by  the  union 
officials.  The  company  cut  down  its  staff  of 
quality  examiners,  and  turned  over  to  the 
union  the  task  of  maintaining  the  established 
standards.  The  union  also  helped  the  com¬ 
pany  to  design  the  new  X-construetion  gar¬ 
ment,  and  plan  the  lay-out  of  the  X-shop. 
The  company  and  the  union  together  agreed 
upon  the  total  labour  cost  of  the  X-gnrment, 
and  the  union  distributed  this  sum  among  the 
operators  as  it  saw  fit.  The  union  also  made 


concessions  to  the  company  to  promote  effi¬ 
ciency  in  the  new  X-shop.  Cherished  cus¬ 
toms  of  working  were  given  up,  and  a  gener¬ 
ally  lower  level  of  piece  rates  was  established, 
although  it  was  hoped  that  the  increase  in 
production  would  keep  the  weekly  earnings 
of  the  workers  at  their-  former  level. 

The  first  return  to  the  union  for  its  share 
in  the  experiment  was  steady  work  and  in¬ 
creased  earnings.  In  fixing  the  piece  rates 
on  the  new  garment,  the  union  officials  gen¬ 
erally  recast  the  rates  that  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  in  force.  The  nates  on  some  opera¬ 
tions  were  reduced  by  the  union  deputies  and 
others  were  raised.  But  on  the  whole,  in¬ 
creased  production  has  meant  higher  weekly 
earnings. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  the  tailor  shops, 
where  the  increased  volume  of  work  more 
than  compensated  the  men  for  the  readjust¬ 
ment  required  by  the  X  system,  the  increase 
in  efficiency  in  the  cutting  room  was  so  ef¬ 
fective  in  saving  labour  that  only  half  as 
many  cutters  were  needed  as  before.  Conse¬ 
quently  a  large  part  of  the  cutting  force  had 
to  be  eliminated,  and  the  Trade  Board,  in  a 
decision  on  March  18,  1926,  permitted  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  150  men.  Each  cutter  discharged 
was'  paid  $500  from  a  fund  to  which  the  com¬ 
pany  contributed  $50’, 000  and  the  union  $25,- 
000,  from  its  unemployment  insurance  fund. 

The  Commonwealth  of 
Old  Age  Australia  recently  published 

Pensions  in  the  annual  report  on  the 

Australia  operation  of  the  Invalid  and 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1908-1926,  relating  to  the  work  carried  on  dur¬ 
ing  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1928.  Note 
was  made  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  November, 
1928,  page  1214,  of  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Commonwealth  government  last  year  to  make 
new  provision  for  national  insurance  in  regard 
to  old  age  and  invalidity,  but  the  new  measure 
is  still  under  consideration. 

The  credit  for  introducing  old  age  pensions 
into  the  southern  hemisphere  belongs,  not  to 
the  Commonwealth,  but  to  the  Dominion  of 
New  Zealand,  where  pensions  have  been  pay¬ 
able  since  April  1,  1898.  The  first  State  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  make  provision  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  old  age  pensions  was  Victoria,  where 
legislation  on  the  subject  came  into  operation 
in  January,  1901.  Later  in  the  same  year  the 
pension  system  of  New  South  Wales  came  into 
force,  while  in  Queensland  old  age  pensions  be¬ 
came  payable  in  July,  1908.  Finally,  an  Act 
providing  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions 
throughout  Australia,  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
moniwealth  Parliament  in  1908,  pension  pay¬ 
ments  thereunder  commencing  on  July  1,  1909. 
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This  Act  superseded  the  State  Acts  in  so  far  as 
provision  for  old  age  is  concerned. 

The  general  administration  of  the  Act  is, 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  Minister,  placed 
in  tlhe  bands  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pen¬ 
sions,  who  is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner  appointed  in  paoh  State.  Each  State 
is  divided  into  districts,  each  district  being 
in  charge  of  a  registrar,  whose  duties  con¬ 
sist-  in  receiving  and  investigating  pension 
claims  and  in  keeping  such  books  and  regis¬ 
ters  as  are  required  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act. 

For  an  old  age  pension  the  age  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  similar  to  that  previously  in  force  in 
New  South  Wales  under  the  State  Act,  that 
is,  attainment  of  the  age  of  65  years,  or,  in 
the  event  of  permanent  incapacitation  for 
work,  attainment  of  -the  age  of  60  years.  The 
age  qualification  for  women  is  at  60  years. 
The  residential  qualification  for  an  old  age 
pension  is  20  years,  and  for  an  invalid  pension, 
5  years,  allowance  being  made  for  occasional 
absences  up  to  one-tenth  of  the  total  period 
of  residence. 

The  rate  of  pension  payable,  whe''ther  for  old 
age  or  invalidity,  is  required  by  the  Act  to 
be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  or  one 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioners,  and  is  to  be 
fixed  at  such  amount  as  he  deems  reasonable 
and  sufficient,  having  regard  to  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  but  must  not  exceed 
£25  per  annum  in  any  event,  or  be  at  such  a 
rate  as  will  make  the  pensioner’s  income, 
together  with  pension,  exceed  £52  per  annum. 
With  a  view  to  restricting  the  pensions- to  per- 
sions  actually  needing  assistance,  provision  was 
made  in  all  the  State  Acts  reducing  the  pay¬ 
ment  when  the  applicant  already  possessed 
income  or  property  above  a  given  amount. 
This  principle  is  also  embodied  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Act.  In  the  case  of  independent 
income  the  pension  payment  must  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  that  the  aggregate  income,  inclusive  of 
pension,  does  not  exceed  £52  per  annum. 

The  number  of  old  age  pensioners  in  1928 
was  139,367,  and  that  of  invalid  pensioners 
was  55,517.  The  amount  paid  in  old  age 
pensions  during  the  year  was  £9,601,837.  The 
number,  of  pensioners  for  each  10,000  of  the 
population  is  given  as  224  for  old. age,  and  89 
for  invalid  pensioners. 

Since  the  promulgation  of 
Old  Age  the  Code  of  Labour  Laws 

Pensions  in  in  1922  the  Soviet  Union 

Soviet  Russia  has  extended  by  stages  the 

benefit  of  -old  .age  insur¬ 
ance.  Information  on  this  subject  was  recent¬ 
ly  published  in  the  newspaper  Izvestia  (Mos¬ 
cow),  and  was  summarized  in  Industrial  and 


Labour  Information  (August  5),  the  weekly 
publication  of  the  International  Labour  Office, 
Geneva. 

In  1925  a  system  -of  pensions  was  set  up  for 
school  teachers,  the  cost  being  -borne  by  the 
social  insurance  budget  and  the  Commissari¬ 
ats  for  Education.  An  Act  of  July,  1927,  ex¬ 
tended  the  pension  system  to  persons  of 
special  merit  in  the  sphere  of  production, 
science,  or  the  public  services,  who  had 
worked  for  35  years  or  more  (“  Labour 
heroes”).  The  rate  of  these  pensions  with 
partial  reversion  to  the  survivors  is  three- 
quarters  of  the  wage  received  before  ceasing 
to  be  employed.  By  a  Decree  of  January  5, 
1928,  the  Federal  Social  Insurance  Council  ex¬ 
tended  the  benefits  of  old  age  insurance  to 
wage  earners  in  the  textile  industry.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  remove  the  burden  of  elder¬ 
ly  workers  from  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
was  expected  to  facilitate  rationalization 
measures. 

During  1928,  particularly  during  the  Eighth 
Trade  Union  Congress,  the  extension  of  old 
age  insurance  to  all  workers  was  carefully  ex¬ 
amined.  The  Congress  recognized  that  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  considerably  the  number 
of  beneficiaries  of  old  age  pensions  without- 
lowering  the  level  of  the  other  social  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  The  legislation  which  has  now 
been  adopted  was  drafted  by  the  Central 
Social  Insurance  Board,  and  examined  by  all 
the  bodies  concerned,  including  -the  General 
Council  of  Trade  Unions.  The  new  legisla¬ 
tion  applies  to  workers  in  the  metal  indus¬ 
try,  electrical  undertakings,  mining,  and  rail¬ 
way  and  water  transportation,  who  cease  to 
be  engaged  in  remunerative  employment  after 
January  1,  1929,  and  to  workers  in  -the  textile 
industry  who  ceased  work  after  December  1, 
1927.  Salaried  employees  are  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  old  age  pensions.  Old  age  in¬ 
surance  will  be  extended  to  other  branches  of 
the  national  economic  system  by  decision  of 
the  Social  Insurance  Council  in  accordance 
with  the  general  program  (five-year  forecast) 
of  economic  development. 

All  men  over  60  years  of  age  who  have  been 
in  remunerative  employment  for  25  years  or 
more  are  entitled  to  a  pension.  For  women, 
the  corresponding  figures  are  55  years  of  age 
and  20  years  of  work,  while  for  underground 
miners  the  limits  are  respectively  50  years 
and  20  years,  of  which  ten  years  must  be  un¬ 
derground  work.  The  age  limits  and  work¬ 
ing  periods  may  be  lowered  for  other  un¬ 
pleasant  occupations  if  the  Social  Insurance 
Council  thinks  fit.  The  pension  -is  granted 
irrespective  of  the  pensioner’s  ability  to  work. 
It  is  fixed  at  one-half  the  average  wage 
earned  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
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cessation  of  work  (the  Order  of  January  5, 
1928,  referring  to  textile  workers  allowed  only 
four-ninths  of  the  wage),  but  it  may  not  be 
less  than  20  roubles  or  more  than  112-50 
roubles  per  month.  No  old  age  pension  is 
|j  granted  to  persons  who,  on  the  date  on  which 
they  apply  for  a  pension,  are  employed  in  re¬ 
munerative  work  or  engaged  in  a  trade  or  in¬ 
dustry  subject  to  a  tax  on  turnover,  or  who 
have  been  deprived  of  civic  rights,  etc.  The 
{  pension  may  be  reduced,  suspended  or  sup¬ 
pressed  if  the  holder  is  in  receipt  of  wages  or 
has  some  other  source  of  income.  With  the 
■  agreement  of  the  person  concerned,  the  pen- 
j  sion  may  be  replaced  by  admission  to  a 
i  hospital. 

.  The  extent  of  employment 

Employment  and  production  in  the 

in  airplane  manufacture  of  airplanes  in 

manufacture  the  United  States  is  de¬ 

scribed  in  the  August  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labour.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  modern  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  is  creating  an  increasing  amount  of 
labour  saving  machinery  which  is  displacing 
men.  The  development  and  expansion  of  any 
l  new  industry,  therefore,  is  of  great  importance 
in  giving  employment  to  the  men  displaced 
I  by  the  improved  machinery.  Among  the  new 
industries  which  have  developed  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years  is  the  making  of  air¬ 
planes  and  airplane  motors.  A  survey  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labour  shows  that  there 
are  now  nearly  25,000  people  employed  directly 
in  the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  airplane 
motors.  Aside  from  manufacturing  the  in- 
a  dustry  also  gives  employment  to  much  labour 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Factories  and 
hangars  must  be  built;  pilots  both  for  mail 
a  and  commercial  work  must  be  employed; 
3  schools  of  instruction  are  coming  into  exist- 
3  ence;  and  many  mechanics  and  other  ground 
employees  are  needed  at  air  fields.  Employ- 
jj  ment  also  is  given  to  persons  engaged  in  the 
i  manufacture  of  material  (metal,  wood,  cloth, 
rubber,  etc.)  used  in  planes.  Airplanes  also 
have  their  effect  on  the  production,  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  consumption  of  gasoline. 


During  the  month  of  August  a  total  of 
1  7,250  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Ontario 

'  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  in  the  in- 
|  dustries  in  Schedule  1  of  the  Act,  42  of  which 
|  were  fatal  cases;  in  Schedule  2  industries, 
660  were  reported,  including  8  fatal  cases;  and 
551  Crown,  6  of  which  were  fatal,  were  re¬ 
ported  during  the  month,  making  in  all  8,461, 
)  of  which  56  were  fatal. 


The  special  committee  on  Workmen’s 
Compensation  recently  appointed  by  the 
government  of  Manitoba  in  conformity  with 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  at 
its  last  session,  held  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  August,  and  will  meet  again  during  the 
first  week  in  November,  when  consideration 
will  be  given  to  any  suggestions  that  may  be 
received  for  the  improvement  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act.  The  names  of  the 
fifteen  members  composing  the  committee 
were  given  in  the  last  issue  (-page  846). 

For  the  past  six  years  the  foundry  of  the 
International  Harvester  Company,  Chatham, 
Ontario,  has  been  run  without  an  accident, 
although  many  hazards  .are  presented  in  the 
handling  daily  of  many  tons  of  molten  metal, 
and  the  operation  of  drills,  presses  and  high¬ 
speed  machinery.  More  than  30  men  are 
employed  in  the  foundry. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  of  the  United  States  reports 
marked  progress  in  the  field  of  industrial 
education  during  the  past  year.  “  During  the 
year,”  he  says,  “  there  was  a  growing  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  efficient  work  can  not 
be  carried  on  without  adequate  shop  rooms 
and  equipment.  The  housing  facilities  for 
shop  work  and  other  industrial  courses  have 
been  improved  in  many  places.  New  voca¬ 
tional  buildings  and  technical  high-school 
buildings  have  been  erected,  additions  have 
been  made  to  present  vocational  building, 
and  shops  have  been  included  in  the  plans 
for  new  high-school  buildings.  In  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  new  gymnasium  build¬ 
ings  have  included  shop  rooms  in  their  plans, 
and  have  found  them  satisfactory  in  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Legislation  enacted  in  the  State  of  New 
York  in  1929  created  a  temporary  State  Com¬ 
mission  to  study  the  industrial  condition  of 
aged  men  and  women  and  most  practicable 
method  of  providing  security  against  poverty 
in  old  age. 


The  Right  Hon.  Margaret  Bonfield,  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Labour  of  Great  Britain,  announced 
during  August  that  she  was  submitting  for 
the  consideration  of  English  and  Scottish  na¬ 
tional  advisory  councils  on  juvenile  employ¬ 
ment  the  proposal  that  the  age  for  entry  to 
unemployment  and  insurance  benefits  should 
be  lowered  from  18  to  15  years,  the  latter  age 
being  the  new  age  at  which  children  are  to 
leave  school.  Young  persons  who  are  unable 
to  find  employment  on  leaving  school  would 
thus  receive  unemployment  benefits. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

'T'HE  employment  situation  throughout  the 
country  was  reported  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  oif  the  Employment  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada  at  August  SI  to  be  as  follows: — 

In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  was  making  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  with  the  harvesting,  and  crops  were  re¬ 
ported  as  being  fairly  light.  Fair  catches  of 
fish  were  being  turned  in  in  the  fishing,  in¬ 
dustry.  With  logging  operations  not  very 
general,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  seemed 
to  be  the  chief  branch  experiencing  activity. 
Manufactures  showed  normal  activity,  with 
some  branches  of  a  seasonal  nature  being 
rather  busy.  Building  and  construction,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  City  of  Halifax,  showed  a 
fair  volume  of  work  in  progress.  Production 
in  the  coal  mining  industry  was  about  normal. 
Transportation,  particularly  in  freight,  was 
heavy,  while  trade  was  reported  as  improving. 

In  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  agricul¬ 
ture,  likewise,  showed  rather  fair  progress 
with  harvesting,  and  crops  were  rather  fair. 
Very  satisfactory  catches  of  fish  were  re¬ 
ported  by  the  fishing  industry.  Activities  in 
the  logging  industry  were  rather  quiet,  and 
not  many  calls  for  workers  were  being  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  employment  offices.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  throughout  the  province 
was  quite  satisfactory.  Quite  a  program  of 
construction  work  was  being  proceeded  with, 
giving  employment  to  a  substantial  number. 
Trade  was  fairly  good  as  was  also  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  usual  shortages  of  women  domestic 
worlcers.were  noted. 

Although  the  demand  for  farm  workers  in 
Quebec  showed  a  decrease,  quite  a  number  of 
placements  were  being  made.  A  large  number 
of  placements  were  reported  in  the  logging 
industry  due  to  the  opening  up  of  activity  in 
this  branch.  Manufacturing  throughout  the 
province  appeared  to  be  quite  satisfactory, 
and  conditions  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry 
were  reported  as  improving,  as  were  also 
conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry. 
Building  tradesmen  were  fully  engaged  in 
practically  every  industrial  centre  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  while  municipal  street  work,  particularly 
in  the  City  of  Montreal,  was  affording  a  large 
volume  of  emplo3unent  to  unskilled  labour. 
The  transportation  industry  was  active,  par¬ 
ticularly  as  regards  water  transportation  at 
the  port  of  Montreal.  Trade  was  commented 
upon  as  being  satisfactory.  The  demand  for 
women  domestic  workers  showed  a  further  in¬ 
crease  with  a  consequent  further  shortage  of 
workers. 


The  demands  for  farm  workers  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Ontario  were  not  so  heavy  as  at  this 
time  in  other  years,  and  the  offices  were  not 
experiencing  the  same  difficulties  in  meeting 
them.  With  increased  activity  in  the  logging 
industry  expected  shortly,  demands  for  work¬ 
ers  in  this  line  were  already  in  excess  of  the 
supply,  although  men  are  usually  reticent  in 
accepting  such  employment  so  early  in  the 
season.  The  normal  volume  of  work  in  the 
mining  industry  continued,  and  several  orders 
were  filled  by  offices  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  province.  Some  curtailment  in  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  was  noted  which,  together 
with  stock  taking,  had  caused  some  reductions 
in  plant  staffs.  The  large  volume  of  building 
and  construction  throughout  the  province 
continued,  and  most  skilled  mechanics  and 
building  tradesmen  were  fully  employed.  The 
usual  shortage  of  women  domestic  workers 
was  being  emphasized  by  the  re-opening  of 
city  homes  after  the  summer. 

With  cutting  almost  finished  and  with 
threshing  well  started,  the  demands  for  farm 
hands  registered  at  the  employment  offices  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  were  not  particu¬ 
larly  numerous,  and  no  shortage  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  of  competent  workers  was  reported. 
While  the  grain  was  turning  out  better  than 
had  been  anticipated,  the  short  crop  had  very 
drastically  curtailed  the  requirements  of  the 
farmers  for  the  usual  harvest  help.  Trades¬ 
men  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg  in  the  building 
and  construction  industries  were  all  still 
busy,  and  in  that  centre  there  were  prospects 
of  considerable  work  throughout  the  winter. 
In  other  districts  building  and  construction 
continued  fairly  well  with  considerable  num¬ 
bers  employed.  Some  slight  demand  for 
workers  for  the  logging  industry  was  being 
received.  Mining  in  the  north  central  portion 
of  the  province  although  interrupted  to  some 
extent  by  bush  fires  continued  to  experience 
considerable  activity.  Manufacturing  plants 
continued  working  steadily.  It  was  still  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  competent  women  houseworkers, 
but  no  particular  shortages  were  reported. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  month  owing  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  threshing  outfits  in 
operation,  heavier  demands  for  farm  workers 
were  reported,  although  the  shorter  crop  had 
had  very  serious  influence  in  lessening  the 
demand  for  farm  workers  throughout  the  har¬ 
vest  season  to  date.  While  some  local  short¬ 
ages  were  reported  by  a  few  offices,  generally 
speaking  there  were  plenty  of  farm  hands  to 
take  up  the  work  offered.  Construction  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  rather  steady  pace,  and  quite  sub- 
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1  stantial  numbers  of  men  were  engaged  in  this 
d  industry.  The  employment  situation  through- 
I  out  this  province,  generally  speaking,  was 
i:  rather  fair,  taking  account  of  the  fact  that 
I  the  lessened  yields  of  the  farms  were  bound 


to  influence  employment  conditions  in  in¬ 
dustries  other  than  agriculture. 

As  in  Saskatchewan  the  prevalence  of 
threshing  throughout  the  Province  of  Alberta 
had  increased  demands  for  farm  workers 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 

(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


Trade,  external,  aggregate . 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption . 

Exports,  Canadian  produce. . 

Customs  duty  collected . 

Bank  debits  to  Individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  $ 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  S 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . .  $ 

Security  Brices,  Index  Number — 

Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(')Index  of  interest  rates . 

(*)  Brices,  Wholesale,  Index 

number . 

(J)Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 
get  .  $ 

(*)Business  failures,  number . 

(^Business  failures,  liabilities  .  $ 

(^Employment,  Index  Number, 
Employers  pay  roll  figures. 

(!)  (*)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway — 

(s)Car  loadings,  revenue, 

freight . cars 

(•^Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  $ 

(^Operating  expenses .  i 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  gross  earnings .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  operating  expenses, 

all  lines .  S 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 

ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

(•)  Contracts  awarded .  J 

Mineral  production — 

Pig  iron .  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings .  tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

Coal . tons 

Crude  petroleum  imports . gal. 

Rubber  imports . lbs. 

Cotton  imports . lbs. 

Tirooer  scaled  in  British  Col- 

vmbia . bd.  ft. 

Flour  production . bbls. 

Sugar  manufactured . lbs. 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k.w.h. 

(•)Sales  of  insurance .  $ 

Newsprint .  tons 

Automobiles,  passenger . 

(10)Index  of  physical  volume  of 

business . 

Industrial  production . 

Manufacturing . 


1929 

1928 

* 

August 

July 

June 

August 

July 

June 

219,887,028 

226,441,621 

228,079,568 

230,772,272 

219,842,355 

114,200,854 

111,949,272 

114,175,346 

103,403,649 

110,703,773 

102,219,440 

112,176,179 

112,493,026 

125,530,791 

107,121,091 

17,485,453 

17,624,955 

17,602,590 

16,125,905 

16,595,194 

4,003,861,147 

3,579,847,707 

3,243,115,942 

3,481,643,830 

3,880,843,609 

170,113,031 

186,870,718 

176,025,915 

172,235,364 

183,379,487 

1,453,212,528 

1,466,105,095 

1,482,500,749 

1,489,085,293 

1,487,854,017 

1,326,851,830 

1,319,840,440 

1,167,367,354 

1,167,884,227 

1,184,923,633 

207-4 

192-8 

185-6 

148-6 

152-6 

151-9 

105-6 

104-8 

104-8 

107-5 

110-3 

111-2 

102-3 

103-3 

103-3 

96-0 

93-9 

91-9 

98-1 

96-0 

92-6 

95-4 

96-2 

97-1 

21-90 

21-26 

21-18 

21-31 

21-01 

20-97 

132 

176 

153 

136 

123 

127 

1,376,409 

2,440,895 

3,734,259 

2,583,971 

1,402,281 

1,681,273 

127-8 

124-7 

122-2 

119-3 

117-7 

113-8 

3-0 

2-9 

4-0 

2-5 

3-2 

3-7 

16,465 

22,021 

25,340 

15,783 

20,303 

282,957 

278,588 

298,622 

279,597 

267,952 

271,521 

18,879,865 

19,454,564 

18,176,090 

20,244,526 

18,322,596 

20,317,318 

18,372,132 

19,458,508 

19,784,063 

18,228,264 

19,614,779 

19,078,500 

19,505,045 

17,986,111 

17,500,938 

15,185,843 

15,329,671 

2,895,078,954 

27,652,866 

14,729,256 

2,435,488,688 

14,286,553 

2,595,645,184 

14,623,754 

2,658,748,311 

22,826,034 

17,383,279 

25,761,956 

22,751,960 

58,622,300 

57,940,700 

72,419,800 

39,448,500 

38,359,600 

59,926,100 

112,528 

99,786 

89,873 

91,522 

94,422 

97,379 

120,282 

129,827 

119,505 

88,677 

82,807 

116,530 

7,178 

7,030 

6,261 

2,537 

2,855 

4,157 

1,289,517 

1,347,653 

1,535,065 

1,309,003 

1,338,461 

114,783,000 

113,028,000 

85,937,000 

74,986,000 

89,739,000 

7,178,000 

6,888,000 

5,480,000 

6,030,000 

4,897,000 

6,447,000 

6,402,000 

7,518,000 

7,462,000 

8,469,000 

262,502,571 

289,992,236 

1,548,000 

237,558,720 

1,158,000 

225,096,694 

1,458,000 

269,513,722 

1,359,000 

79,960,000 

78,800,000 

78,141,000 

77,690,000 

82,065,000 

45,506,000 

45,906,000 

42,372,000 

40,269,000 

41,411,000 

55,799,000 

54,136,000 

43,136,000 

49,076,000 

51,456,000 

229,045 

225,055 

200, 656 

184,199 

192,391 

13,600 

16,511 

24,274 

20,122 

25,341 

178-3 

175-1 

169-5 

162-9 

170-8 

188-0 

189-9 

181-6 

172-9 

176-2 

193-7 

181-6 

188-1 

177-5 

176-4 

Bureau,  Hartford 


(i)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds.  (•)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

«)  For  group  figures  see  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  (7)  Including  lines  east  of  Quebec, 

hi  Brad  street  (•)  MacLean's  Building  Review. 

((i) * * 4 *)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months.  (’)  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research 

(6)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  August  31,  1929,  and  cor-  Conn. 

(io)  Theffidef  oTthe^hys^Wolume  of  business  includes  forestry,  mining,  construction  manufacturing,  trade,  imports, 
exoorts  car  loadmgs  shires  traded  and  bank  debits.  Industrial  commodity  production  includes  forestry,  mining,  manufactur- 
fng°and  construction'  ftlanufacturing  includes  production  of  flour,  sugar,  newsprint,  pig  iron,  steel  and  automobile  imports 
Lf  cotton  “bber,  wool  and  petroleum;  slaughterings  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  storage  holdings  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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notified  to  the  employment  offices  toward  the 
close  of  the  month,  but  here  again  the  short 
crop  had  very  seriously  cut  into  the  number 
of  placements  normally  made  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  with  the  agricultural  industry 
during  the  harvest  period.  The  building  trades 
at  the  different  centres  continued  to  be  well 
employed  as  satisfactory  programs  of  construc¬ 
tion  were  being  carried  out.  Very  few  orders 
for  coal  were  being  received  at  the  mines,  and 
this  continued  the  quiet  condition  in  so  far  as 
employment  in  the  coal  mining  industry  was 
concerned.  Manufacturing  industries  were 
running  rather  favourably.  Demands  for 
women  domestic  workers  were  not  particularly 
heavy  although  applicants  were  reported  as 
■being  scarce  in  some  localities. 

There  were  not  many  calls  for  men  in  the 
logging  and  allied  industries  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  and  in  some  districts  the 
necessity  for  fire-fighting  was  interfering  with 
operations.  Although  activity  in  the  metal 
mining  industry  continued  there  were  plenty 
of  men  available  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Building  construction  throughout  the  province 
appeared  rather  fair,  and  most  tradesmen  were 
fully  employed.  Manufacturing  plants  were 
running  rather  steadily,  but  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  meeting  any  requirements!  of 
plants  which  were  registered  with  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices.  Throughout  the  Coast  Province 
employment  conditions  were  reasonably  satis¬ 
factory,  and  the  prospects  for  a  continuance 
of  this  condition  on  into  the  fall  months 
were  bright. 

Employment  at  the  beginning 
Employers’  of  August  showed  a  further 

Reports  important  increase,  according 

to  statements  tabulated  bv 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  6,840 
nrms,  whose  payrolls  aggregated  1,097,812  per¬ 
sons,  as  compared  with  1,070,817  on  July  1. 
This  advance  involved  an  unusually  large 
number  of  workers  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
while  the  index  number,  at  127-8  on  the  date 
under  review,  continued  higher  than  in  any 
other  month  since  the  series  was  instituted  in 
1920;  on  July  1,  1929,  it  stood  at  124-7  and  on 
August  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923, 
1922  and  1921,  it  was  119-3,  110-5,  105-5,  97-5, 
95-8,  101-4,  94-2  and  90-0,  respectively. 

Greater  activity  was  shown  in  all  provinces, 
the  improvement  in  the  Maritime  and  Prairie 
Provinces  being  the  most  noteworthy.  In  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  construction  showed  the 
greatest  gains,  but  manufacturing  was  also 
brisker,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel  plants, 
while  the  trend  of  employment  was  downward 
in  transportation  and  logging.  In  Quebec, 
considerable  expansion  was  shown  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  construction  and  services,  while  ship¬ 


ping  and  logging  were  slacker.  Employment 
was  in  greater  volume  than  at  the  beginning 
of  August  a  year  ago,  or,  in  fact,  than  in  any 
other  month  of  the  record.  In  Ontario,  the 
greatest  improvement  was  •  in  construction, 
transportation,  mining  and  communications, 
while  manufacturing,  logging  and  trade  regis¬ 
tered  reductions.  In  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
the  most  pronounced  expansion  was  shown  in 
highway  construction,  but  manufacturing,  trade 
and  mining  were  also  more  active.  In  British 
Columbia,  continued  gains  were  registered, 
chiefly  in  manufacturing,  but  also  in  trans¬ 
portation,  construction,  mining,  logging  and 
services. 

Employment  advanced  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  unfavourable  in  Toronto  and 
Windsor  and  the  adjacent  Border  Cities, 
while  no  general  change  was  noted  in  Ottawa. 
In  Montreal,  the  gain  exceeded  that  recorded 
on  August  1,  1928,  when  the  index  was  many 
points  lower.  Manufacturing  and  construction 
registered  decided  improvement;  transporta¬ 
tion  released  employees,  while  the  fluctuations 
in  other  industries  were  slight.  In  Quebec, 
the  situation  continued  to  improve,  particularly 
in  construction.  In  Toronto,  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  was  much  higher  than  on  the  same 
date  of  other  years  of  the  record  in  spite  of 
the  reduction  recorded  on  August  1.  Manufac¬ 
turing,  especially  of  iron  and  steel  and  textile 
products,  services  and  trade  w-ere  slacker,  but 
construction,  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tions  recorded  heightened  activity.  In 
Ottawa,  employment  on  the  whole,  remained 
practically  stationary.  In  Hamilton,  manu¬ 
facturing  registered  general  improvement,  that 
in  iron  and  steel  plants  being  most  pronounced ; 
activity  in  that  city  was  greater  than  in  any 
other  period  of  the  record.  In  the  Border 
Cities,  further  curtailment  was  noted,  largely 
in  automobile  works,  which  have  had  an  un¬ 
usually  active  season,  while  only  small  changes 
took  place  in  other  industries.  In  Winnipeg, 
there  were  general  increases  in  manufactures, 
construction  and  trade.  The  improvement 
evidenced  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year 
was  less  pronounced,  and  the  index  then  was 
lower. .  In  Vancouver,  manufacturing,  'trans¬ 
portation  and  services  reported  heightened 
activity. 

Further  gains  were  made  in  manufacturing 
establishments;  the  modt  marked  increases 
were  in  food,  pulp  and  paper,  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts  and  lumber  factories,  but  improvement 
was  also  registered  in  leather,  rubber,  tobacco, 
building  material,  electric  current,  electrical 
apparatus  and  non-ferrous  metal  plants,  while 
the  textile  and  iron  and  steel  industries  were 
seasonally  slacker.  Employment  also  showed 
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decided  gains  in  mining,  communications, 
construction  and  maintenance  and  services, 
while  seasonal  dullness  continued  to  affect 
employment  in  logging  camps,  and  there  were 
also  losses  in  trade  and  water  transportation. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
greater  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  August. 

The  situation  among  local 
Trade  trade  unions  during  July  re- 

Union  mained  much  the  same  as  in 

Reports  'the  previous  month,  the  1,690 

unions  from  which  reports 
were  tabulated  with  200,115  members  indi¬ 
cating  3-0  per  cent  of  unemployment  as  com¬ 
pared  with  2-9  per  cent  in  June.  Curtail¬ 
ment  of  employment  in  /comparison  with 
June  was  apparent  among  Quebec  and  British 
Columbia  unions,  which  was  practically  offset 
by  the  improvement  recorded  from  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta  unions.  The  variations,  however, 
were  not  particularly  noteworthy  in  any 
province.  In  Manitoba  the  situation  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  from  that  of  June.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  returns  for  July  of  last  year 
when  2-5  per  cent  of  the  members  reported 
were  without  employment,  Ontario,  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  unions  registered 
nominal  gains  in  activity  during  the  month 
under  review,  while  in  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  employment  was  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
an  article  in  greater  detail  on  unemployment* 
among  local  trade  unions  at  the  close  of  July. 

During  the  month  of  July, 
Employment  1929,  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
Office  ployment  Service  of  Canada 

Reports  made  35,865  references  of  per¬ 

sons  to  positions  and  effected 
a  total  of  34,447  placements.  Of  these  the 
placements  in  regular  employment  were  23,093, 
of  which  18,275  were  of  men  and  4,818  of 
women.  The  placements  in  casual  work  num¬ 
bered  11,354.  The  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  were  notified1  of  36,852  vacancies,  of 
which  25,712  were  for  men  and  11,140-  for 
women.  Applications  for  work  were  regis¬ 
tered  from  32,672  men  and  13,511  women,  a 
total  of  46,183.  A  slight  increase  is  shown  in 
the  business  transacted  when  the  above  figures 
are  compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
month,  but  in  the  comparison  with  July  last 
year,  vacancies  and  placements  show  a  decline, 
while  applications  record  a  gain,  the  reports 
for  June,  1929,  showing  36,744  vacancies  offered, 
44,365  applications  made  and  34,040  placements 
effected,  while  in  July,  1928,  there  were  re¬ 


ported  39,684  opportunities  for  employment, 
44,711  applications  for  work  and  36,551  place¬ 
ments  in  regular  and  casual  employment.  A 
report  in  detail  of  the  work  of  the  offices  for 
the  month  of  July,  1929,  may  be  found  else¬ 
where  in  this  issue. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Buildinq  pared  by  the  Dominion 

Permits  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  value 
Contracts  of  permits  issued  by  61  cities 
Awarded.  during  July  was  $22,826,034, 

as  compared  with  $27,652,866 
in  the  preceding  month  and  with  $25,761,956 
in  July,  1928.  Details  for  the  month  are  given 
on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  Maclean  Building  Review  reports  that 
the  total  value  of  the  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  Canada  in  August  was  48  per  cent 
greater  than  in  Augusit  a  year  ago  and  on  a 
par  with  the  corresponding  total  for  July,  1929. 
The  total  for  the  month  was  $58,622,300,  of 
which  $23,304,800  was  for  engineering  under¬ 
takings  (bridges,  dams,  wharves,  sewers  and 
water  mains,  roads  and  streets  and  general 
buildings) ;  $20,504,600  was  for  business  build¬ 
ings;  $11,462,800  was  for  residential  buildings; 
and  $3,350,100  was  for  industrial  purposes.  The 
apportionment  of  the  contracts  awarded  by 
provinces  was  as  follows:  Quebec,  $24,508,- 
800;  Ontario,  $19,972,100;  Saskatchewan,  $4,- 
790,800;  British  Columbia  $3,336,000;  Alberta 
$2,403,800;  Manitoba,  $2,045,200;  Nova  Scotia, 
$1,106,800;  New  Brunswick,  $457,600;  Prince 
Edward  Mand,  $1,200.  The  total  new  con¬ 
struction  throughout  Canada  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1929  is  greater  than  thait  in 
the  -corresponding  period  of  1928  by  18  per 
cent. 

Production  and  Trade 

Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 

Production.  dustries  during  the  recent 

months  and  also  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  in  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  the  table  on  page  971. 

Business  operations  showed  moderate  ex¬ 
pansion  in  July  over  the  preceding  month, 
according  to  the  Monthly  Review  of  Business 
Statistics,  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics.  The  index  of  the  physical  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  was  178  in  the  month  under 
review,  compared  with  175  in  June.  Most 
lines  of  manufacturing  expanded  further  and 
the  output  was  considerably  increased  over 
June  when  the  shortness  of  the  month  placed 
operations  at  a  disadvantage.  According  to 
inspected  slaughterings,  the  meat  packing 
companies  were  active  during  the  summer. 
Imports  of  raw  cotton  and  wool  were  at  a 
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moderately  higher  level  than  in  June,  though 
the  unsettled  outlook  in  regard  to  pi  ices 
tended  to  curtail  purchases  for  the  time.  The 
export  of  lumber  and  the  output  of  newsprint 
indicate  that  activity  in  the  paper  and  lumber 
industries  was  moderately  greater.  The  out¬ 
put  of  iron  and  steel  was  at  a  high  le\  el  in¬ 
dicating  that  demand  continues  strong  despite 
the  outlook  for  a  reduced  grain  crop  this  year 
and  the  slackening  in  automobile  production 
to  a  greater  extent  than  normal  for  the  sea¬ 
son.  Though  the  production  of  motor  cars 
during  the  last  two  months  represent  a  marked 
reduction  from  the  pace  set  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  further  expansion  was  apparent 
in  the  rubber  and  oil  industries.  Judged  by 
the  imports  of  raw  material  both  of  these 
industries  operated  at  a  higher  level  in  July 
than  in  the  preceding  month. 

Car-loadings  continued  heavy,  a  moderate 
improvement  being  shown  over  June.  The 
gross  revenues  of  the  two  large  railway  sys¬ 
tems  were  on  a  somewhat  greater  basis  than 
in  the  same  month  of  1928. 

The  rise  in  grain  prices  due  to  the  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  the  grain  areas  of  sev¬ 
eral  countries  including  the  Canadian  West, 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  early  sum¬ 
mer.  Owing  to  the  heavy  carry-over  from  last 
year  wheat  prices  had  been  reduced  to  a  low 
level  and  the  unfavourable  crop  prospects  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  spectacular  rise  in  prices  to  the 
maximum  in  several  years.  The  gain  in  grain 
prices  was  the  chief  factor  in  raising  the  gen¬ 
eral  index  number  of  wholesale  prices  no  less 
than  3-5  per  cent  in  a  single  month. 

A  summary  of  Canadian 

External  trade  prepared  by  the  De- 

Trade.  partment  of  National  Rev¬ 
enue  shows  that  in  July 

1929,  the  merchandise  entered  for  consumption 
amounted  to  $114,200,854  as  compared  with 
$111,949,272,  in  the  preceding  month  and  with 
$103,403,649  in  July,  1928.  The  chief  im¬ 

ports  in  July,  1929,  were:  Iron  and  its  pro- 
.  ducts,  $30,426,695;  Non-metallic  minerals  and 
products,  $18,125,213 ;  Fibres,  textiles  and  tex¬ 
tile  products,  $16,941,214. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
July,  1929,  amounted  to  $102,219,440  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $112,176,179  in  June,  1929  and  with 
$125,530,791  in  July,  1928.  The  chief  exports 
in  July  were:  Agricultural  and  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts,  mainly  foods,  $30,962,965;  Wood,  wood 
products  and  paper,  $24,973,368;  Animals  and 
animal  products,  $13,506,569. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
August,  1929,  was  slightly  greater  than  during 
July,  over  twice  as  many  workers  being  in¬ 


volved  during  the  month.  As  compared  with 
August,  1928,  however,  the  figures  for  August, 
1929,  show  less  than  half  the  time  loss  occur¬ 
ring  last  year  with  only  about  one-half  as 
many  workers  involved.  There  were  in  ex¬ 
istence  during  the  month  ten  disputes,  in¬ 
volving  1,094  workers,  and  resulting  in  a  time 
loss  of  3,713  working  days,  as  compared  with 
nine  disputes,  involving  427  workers,  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  time  loss  of  3,139  workers  in 
July.  In  August,  1928,  there  were  on  record 
thirteen  disputes,  involving  2,016  workers,  and 
resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  9,231  working  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  on  re¬ 
cord  four  disputes  involving  approximately  350 
workers,  not  including  those  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs  in  which  employment  conditions  were 
reported  to  be  no  longer  affected  but  which 
had  not  been  formally  called  off. 

Prices 

The  cost  per  week  of  a  list  of  twenty-jnine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  average  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  was  $11.63  at  the  beginning  of 
August,  as  compared  with  $10.98  for  July; 
$11.08  for  August,  1928;  $10.93  for  August, 
1927;  $11.10  for  August,  192(9;  $10.84  for 
August,  1925;  $10.19  for  August,  1924;  $10.53 
for  August,  1923;  $10.44  for  August,  1922; 
$11.44  for  August,  1924;  $16.42  for  August, 
1920;  $16,921  for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $13.41 
for  August,  1918;  and  $7.68  for  August,  1914. 
The  most  important  change  was  a  substantial 
seasonal  advance  in  the  price  of  potatoes  with 
the  marketing  of  the  new  crop.  Less  im¬ 
portant  increases  occurred  in  the  prices  of 
veal,  mutton,  fresh  and  salt  pork,  bacon,  eggs, 
butter,  bread  and  flour.  No  declines  of  im¬ 
portance  occurred.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  rent  with  that  of  foods  the  total  budget 
averaged  $21.90  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
as  compared  with  $21.26  for  July;  $21.31  for 
August,  1928;  $21.11  for  Apgust,  1927;  $21.32| 
for  August,  1926;  $21.06  for  August,  1926; 
$20.57  for  August,  1924;  $211.03  for  August, 
1923;  $20.88  for  August,  1922;  $21.98  for 
August,  1921;  $26.60  for  August,  1920 ;  $26.92 
for  July,  1920  (the  peak);  $21.20  for  August, 
1918;  and  $14.41  for  August,  1914.  Fuel  and 
rent  were  practically  unchanged. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was 
again  considerably  higher  at  98.1  for  August, 
as  compared  with  96  for  July;  95-4  for  August, 
1928  ;  98.3  for  August,  1927;  and  99.1  for 
August,  19216.  The  Vegetables  and  Vegetable 
Products  group  was  much  higher.  The  prices 
of  wheat,  barley,  ra.w  rubber  and  raw  sugar 
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declined,  but  these  were  more  than  offset  by 
increases  in  the  prices  of  foreign  fruits,  flax, 
oats,  rye,  flour,  bread  and  potatoes.  The 
Animals  and  their  Products  group  also  ad¬ 
vanced  considerably,  due  to  higher  prices  for 
veal,  pork,  smoked  meats,  butter  and  eggs, 
which  more  than  offset  declines  for  steers,  beef 
lambs,  cheese  and  sole  leather.  The  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Allied  Products  group  showed  a  frac¬ 


tional  advance.  The  Fibres,  Textile  and1  Tex¬ 
tile  Products  group  was  slightly  lower,  due 
mainly  to  lower  prices  for  woolen  fabrics  and 
hemp,  which  more  than  offset  advances  in  the 
prices  of  raw  silk  and'  sisal.  The  Wood,  Wood 
Products  and  Paper  group,  the  Nion-Metallic 
Minerals  group,  the  Iron  and  its  Products 
group,  and  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  group 
were  practically  unchanged. 


PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT  DURING  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1929 


TNURING  the  month  of  August  the  De- 

^  partment  of  Labour  received  the  reports 
of  three  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  established  to  deal  with  disputes  be¬ 
tween  (1)  The  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  certain  of  its  employees  being  locomo¬ 
tive  engineers,  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers;  (2)  The  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  certain  of  its  em¬ 
ployees  being  locomotive  firemen  and  engine- 
men,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  (3)  The 
Winnipeg  Electric  Company  and  certain  of 
its  employees  being  trackmen. 

Application  Received 

An  application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  was  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  August  from  certain  employees 
of  the  Gatineau  Power  Company,  being  power 
house,  substation  and  system  operators,  wheel¬ 
men,  mechanics,  electrical  fitters,  helpers  and 
cleaners,  members  of  the  Ottawa  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Electrical  Trade  Union. 

Other  Proceedings  under  the  Act 

A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
was  established  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
on  August  6th  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  Hydro  Electric  System  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  and  certain  o.f 
its  employees  being  linemen  and  cable  splicers. 
The  application  in  this  matter  was  received 
in  the  Department  from  the  employees  dur¬ 
ing  October,  1927.  The  dispute  related  to  the 
men’s  request  for  the  abolition  or  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement  governing  appointment 
in  the  city’s  service,  which  prevented  the  ap¬ 
plicants  from  associating  themselves  with  a 
trades  union  organization.  Feeling  that  the 
matter  should  be  possible  of  adjustment  by 
direct  negotiations,  the  Minister  urged  upon 
the  parties  concerned  the  desirability  of 
their  conferring  together  with  a  view  to  reach¬ 
ing  an  amicable  settlement  without  resort- 
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ing  to  the  establishment  of  a  board.  Com¬ 
munications  were  exchanged  from  time  to 
time  with  the  city  authorities,  who*  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  question  would  be  gone  into 
carefully  by  a  special  committee  of  Council 
which  was  being  appointed  to  study  the  whole 
situation  relating  to  conditions  of  service  of 
civic  employees,  and  the  Minister  accordingly 
withheld  action  under  the  statute  in  the  hope 
that  favourable  advice  would  come  to  hand 
in  due  course.  Upon  word  being  received 
from  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Winnipeg 
that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  committee 
appointed  in  1928  and  that  the  matter  had 
not  been  revived  this  year,  and  further  advis¬ 
ing  that  the  last  pronouncement  of  the  City 
Council  was  against  reopening  the  question, 
there  appeared  no  alternative  for  the  Min¬ 
ister  but  to  accede  to  the  employees’  applica¬ 
tion.  A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  was  acdordmgly  established,  consti¬ 
tuted  as  follows: — The  Honourable  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  D.  A.  Macdonald,  Winnipeg,  chair¬ 
man,  appointed  on  the  joint  recommendation 
of  the  other  board  members;  Mr.  R.  F.  Mac- 
Williams,  K.C.,  Winnipeg,  appointed  by  the 
Minister  in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation 
from  the  Corporation  of  Winnipeg;  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Mayibank,  Winnipeg,  nominated  by 
the  employees. 

Three  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  were  established  during  August  to  deal 
with  disputes  which  had  been  made  the.  sub¬ 
ject  of  applications  during  recent  months  by 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  and 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Expiess 
and  Station  Employees,  the  disputes  in  ques¬ 
tion  being  as  follows: — 

(1)  Between  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  certain  of  its  employees 
being  clerks,  freight  handlers,  station  and  stores 
department  employees.  Ninety  employees 
were  stated  to  be  directly  affected  by  this 
dispute,  which  concerned  wages  and  working 
conditions.  The  Minister  of  Labour  estab¬ 
lished  a  board  on  August  21  and  appointed 
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members  thereof  as  follows:  on  the  employees 
rcommendation,  the  Honourable  John  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Kentville,  NjS.;  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  employing  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  L.  A.  Lovell,  K.C.,  Halifax,  N.S. 
A  chairman  had  not  been  appointed  at  the. 
close  of  the  month. 

(2)  Between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  certain  of  its  employees,  on 
eastern  and  western  lines  being  clerks,  freight 
handlers,  station  and  stores  department  em¬ 
ployees,  etc.  Two  applications  had  ‘been  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  case,  one  covering  employees  on 
the  eastern  lines  of  the  company  and  the 
second  application  relating  to  employees  on 
western  lines.  The  number  of  employees  on 
eastern  lines  directly  affected  by  the  dispute 
was  given  as  3,000,  and  indirectly,  4,000;  on 
western  lines,  2,500  directly  affected  and  3,000 
indirectly.  The  employees’  request  for  in¬ 
creased  wages  and  changed  working  condi¬ 
tions  was  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
dispute.  A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Inves¬ 
tigation  was  established  on  August  6th  and 
members  thereof  were  appointed  as  follows: 


the  Honourable  Charles  Laurendeau,  K.C., 
Montreal,  chairman,  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  board  members , 
Messrs.  Errol  M.  McDougall,  K.C.,  and  John 
T.  Foster,  both  of  Montreal,  nominated  by 
the  company  and  employees,  respectively. 

(3)  Between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
on  the  one  band  and  certain  of  their  employees 
on  the  other  hand,  being  checkers,  etc.,  on 
the  Montreal  wharf.  Two  applications  had 
also  been  received  in  this  case,  one  from  the 
employees  of  each  company.  The  cause  of 
the  dispute  was  given  as  the  employees’  re¬ 
quest  for  increased  wages,  250  men  being 
directly  affected  in  each  case.  A  board  was 
established  by  the  Minister  on  August  27  to 
deal  with  the  two  disputes  in  question  and 
board  members  were  appointed  as  follows: 
on  the  employers’  recommendation,  Mr.  Errol 
M.  McDougall,  K.C.,  Montreal;  on  the  em¬ 
ployees’  recommendation,  Mr.  J.  T.  Foster, 
Montreal.  At  the  close  of  the  month  the 
board  had  not  been  yet  completed  by  the 
appointment  of  a  chairman. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 

Its  Locomotive  Engineers 


The  Minister  received  on  August  12  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  In¬ 
vestigation  which  had  been  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  certain  of  its  employees  being 
locomotive  engineers,  members  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  Four  thous¬ 
and  employees  were  stated  to  be  directly  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  dispute,  which  grew  out  of  the 
employees’  desire  to  secure  certain  changes  in 
the  so-called  “  Montreal  Agreement  ”  of  May 
1,  1926.  The  personnel  of  the  board  was  as 
follows:  His  Honour  Judge  Albert  Constanti- 
neau,  Ottawa,  chairman,  appointed  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  other  Hoard 
members;  Mr.  J.  L.  Counsell,  KjC.,  Hamilton, 
nominated  iby  the  employer,  and.  Mr.  A. 
Cyril  Boyce,  K.'C.,  Ottawa,  nominated  by  the 
employees.  The  report  of  the  board  was 
unanimous  and  was  accompanied  by  a  signed 
agreement  between  the  parties. 

Report  of  Board 

Re  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
R.S.C.  1927,  Chapter  112,  and  in  the 
Matter  of  a  Dispute  between  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  and  certain  oj  its 
employees  being  locomotive  engineers, 
Members  of  the  Brotherhood  oj  loco¬ 
motive  Engineers  relating  to  the  so-called 
Montreal  Agreement,  dated  May  1,  1926. 
To  tne  Honourable  Peter  Heenan 
A  Member  of  His  Majesty’s  Privy  Council 
for  Canada,  and  Minister  of  Labour. 


The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation 
and  Investigation  constituted  under  the  said 
Act  by  the  Minister  on  the  7th  day  of  May, 
1929,  respectfully  sets  forth  as  follows: — 

1.  The  matter  forming  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  referred  to  this  Board,  is  the  failure 
of  the  parties  interested,  to  agree  upon  certain 
amendments  to  the  so-called  Montreal  Agree¬ 
ment,  dated  May  1,  1926.  Amendments 
claimed  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  are  set  forth  in  full  in  the  schedule 
attached  to  the  application  of  the  said 
Brotherhood  to  the  Minister  for  this  Board. 
The  said  Montreal  Agreement,  on  which  the 
matter  of  dispute  centred,  is  an  agreement 
between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
the  Brotherhood1  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen, 
Enginemen,  Hostlers  and  Hostler  helpers, 
made  necessary  by  the  consolidation  of  lines 
comprising  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
The  history  of  the  dispute,  abstracted  from 
the  submissions  made  to  the  Board,  is  as 
follows: — 

Many  years  ago  the  Canadian  Government 
acquired  a  number  of  lines  of  railway  in 
Canada.  The  Government,  then  owning  and 
operating  the  Intercolonial  Railway  and  the 
National  Transcontinental  Railway,  acquired 
in  1917,  the  whole  Canadian  Northern  Rail¬ 
way  system,  and  these  oo-ordinated  railways 
were,  in  1918  and  thereafter,  designated  as 
the  Canadian  National  Railways.  In  1919 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  and  in 
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1921  the  whole  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway 
system  were  acquired  and  later  were  amalga¬ 
mated  and  became  part  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway  System.  After  these  co¬ 
ordinations  were  effected  the  management  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  as  a 
natural  result  of  such  amalgamations,  and  in 
order  to  most  efficiently  and  economically 
manage  the  consolidated  National  Railway 
to  the  'best  interests  of  the  Canadian  people, 
changed  terminals  and  diverted  traffic  to  the 
routes  of  the  lines  acquired  offering  most 
favourable  conditions  for  hauling  large  ton¬ 
nage,  or  to  shorten  distance  of  haul,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  co-ordination  and  amalga¬ 
mation,  therefore,  conditions  of  traffic  on  the 
various  lines  acquired  and  co-ordinated  were 
materially  changed,  and  the  interests  and 
working  conditions  of  locomotive  engineers 
on  the  various  acquired  lines  were  so  much 
affected  as  regards  their  seniority  that  the 
situation  was  well-nigh  chaotic.  Parts  of 
some  of  the  lines  acquired  and  consolidated 
were  abandoned  altogether,  and  engineers 
holding  long  seniority  dates  were  confronted 
with  the  danger  of  being  supplanted  by  or 
postponed  to  those  having  junior  dates.  The 
whole  situation  called  for  rectification  and  re¬ 
classification.  As  a  result,  after  much  negotia¬ 
tion,  extending  till  1926,  the  Montreal  Agree¬ 
ment,  dated  May  1,  1926,  was  reached.  This 
Agreement  combined  seniority  districts  which 
were  separate  prior  to  amalgamation  of  the 
various  roads.  It  was  submitted  by  appli¬ 
cants  that  the  Montreal  Agreement  did  not 
in  operation  and  application  afford  the 
remedy  it  was  hoped  it  would  afford.  En¬ 
gineers  on  the  different  roads  were  placed  on 
a  consolidated  list  on  a  ratio  basis,  which 
did  not  hold  for  them  the  privilege  of  exercis¬ 
ing  their  seniority  on  the  road  on  which  that 
seniority  had  been  earned  and  estaJbished. 
In  many  cases  engineers  junior  in  service  .on 
other  roads  found  themselves,  by  the  working 
out  of  the  agreement,  able  to  displace  or  have 
preference  over  men  having  earned,  by  length 
of  service,  seniority  over  them,  and  to  take 
the  preferential  runs  from  the  senior  men. 
The  Montreal  Agreement  did  not  work  satis¬ 
factorily,  and  resulted  in  discord  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  amongst  the  Engineers,  and,  after 
conferences  in  their  own  organization,  and, 
through  their  own  organization  with  the 
National  Railways,  it  was  found  to  be  im¬ 
possible  to  agree  upon  a  basis  which  would 
afford  justice  to  Engineers  in  each  situation 
in  which  they  were  prejudicially  affected.  At 
the  1927  Convention  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  in  pursuance  of  its 
right  under  section  10  of  that  agreement  the 
Engineers  adopted  a  resolution  rescinding  the 
Montreal  Agreement  and  served  notice  of 
such  rescission  upon  the  railway  and  the 
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Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Engine-men,  for  themselves  and  as  representing 
Hostlers  and  Hostler  helpers,  in  due  form  and 
time.  Tentative  propositions  were  then  ex¬ 
changed.  The  National  Railways  certainly 
appeared  to  have  met  these  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  and  with  a  desire  to  go  as  far  as  possible 
to  do  justice  and  create  industrial  peace  and 
satisfaction,  but,  unfortunately,  found  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  go  far  enough  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  and  claims  of  the  large  aggregate  body 
of  Engineers  affected  and,  therefore,  no  new 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  hence  this  Board. 

Now  the  applicants,  the  Engineers,  claimed 
that  while  the  Brotherhod  of  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  and  Hostlers  and  Hostler  helpers 
were  parties  to  the  Montreal  Agreement,  they 
had  separate  seniority  lists  and  while  the 
Montreal  Agreement  included  other  classes 
of  employees  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
interests  of  the  parties  could  not  be  covered 
by  agreements  -separate  and  apart  from  each 
other.  The  Firemen,  through  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  claimed  that  no  disturbance  of  the 
terms  of  the  Montreal  Agreement  should  be 
made  without  their  concurrence  and  consent. 
In  other  words  that  the  Engineers  should  not 
be  permitted  to  negotiate  for  themselves  a 
different  schedule  from  that  contained  in  the 
agreement  without  the  consent  of  the  Firemen, 
Hostlers  and  Hostler  helpers. 

The  Board  fully  considered  and  weighed 
this  contention  and  heard  and  considered  all 
that  was  presented  to  it  in  argument  and  evi¬ 
dence  by  the  several  representatives  of  the 
Firemen,  Enginemen,  Hostlers  and  Hostler 
helpers.  They  appeared  as  witnesses  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Railway  Company.  They  were 
restricted  and  restrained  in  no  way  in  the 
presentation  of  their  case  in  support  of  their 
protest.  It  clearly  appeared  to  the  Board 
that  the  applicants  had  and  have  the  indi¬ 
vidual  right  to  contract  with  reference  to 
and  in  respect  of  their  own  men  and  their 
own  interests,  as  a  separate  entity,  distinct 
and  apart  from  the  Firemen,  Hostlers,  Host¬ 
ler  helpers,  and  any  and  every  other  class 
of  railway  labour,  organized  or  not  organized. 
This  right  exists  in  law  and  is  emphasized 
and  made  clear  by  Article  52  of  the  Engi¬ 
neers’  Schedule,  which  reads  as  follows:— 

“  The  right  to  make  and  interpret  con¬ 
tracts,  rules,  rates  and  working  agreements 
for  locomotive  Engineers  shall  be  vested  in 
the  regularly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.”  This 
Article  was  agreed  to  by  the  Firemen’s  Or¬ 
ganization  and  the  Company  in  writing  so 
that,  apart  from  general  law,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  application. 

The  Board  anxiously  examined  and  scrutin¬ 
ized  the  rights  of  the  Firemen,  Enginemen, 
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Hostlers  and  Hostler  helpers  in  the  Montreal 
Agreement  presented  before  it  in  order  that 
nothing  that  was  done  in  the  adjustment  of 
this  dispute  would,  in  any  way,  infringe, 
trench  upon  or  affect  the  rights  of  any  parties 
to  that  Agreement  other  than  those  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and 
The  Canadian  National  Railways.  The  Fire¬ 
men  contended  for  this  and  it  has  been  con¬ 
served  to  them  in  the  adjustment  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  now  presented  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  early  realized  that  the  intricacy, 
complexity  and  unusual  nature  of  the  problem 
presented  for  its  solution  would  and  could 
not  be  settled  by  any  report  of  the  Board 
which  did  not  have  behind  it  the  good  will 
and  consent  of  both  parties  to  the  dispute. 
No  award  or  report  of  this  Board,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  those  elements,  could  be  productive 
of  ought  but  continued  dissatisfaction  and, 
therefore,  the  Board  in  the  exercise  of  its 
powers  and  duties  set  itself  to  the  task  of 
mediation  and  conciliation  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  taking  up  each  situation  as 
it  was  presented — and  endeavouring  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  good  offices  in  the  direction  of  con¬ 
ciliation  and  compromise. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  the  Board  con¬ 
tinually  and  persistently  urged  upon  the 
Railway  Company  and  the  Engineers  the 
absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  because,  without  such  an  agreement 
being  reached,  the  report  of  the  Board  to 
the  Minister,  under  the  circumstances,  would 
be  barren  of  any  benefit  to  either  party  and 
would  only  accentuate  dissatisfaction. 

This  was  the  more  imperative  owing  to 
the  fact  that  not  only  was  there  dispute 
between  the  Company  and  the  Engineers  as 
to  the  basis  of  adjustment  of  the  complexi¬ 
ties  involved,  but  the  Engineers  (applicants) 
were  not  entirely  in  accord  as  to  that  basis, 
due  to  the  fact  that  different  conditions  had 
to  be  dealt  with  in  each  seniority  district 
for  the  adjustment  of  which  no  common 
basis  of  adjustment  could  be  found. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  Sessions  of  the 
Board  were  protracted,  necessarily,  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  Board  sat  always 
in  Montreal.  At  its  last  Session  on  27th 
July  instant,  the  labours  of  the  Board,  and 
of  all  parties  to  the  dispute,  were  happily 
ended  by  the  consummation  and  execution 
of  an  agreement  between  the  parties  cover¬ 
ing  the  matters  of  dispute  referred  to  this 
Board,  and  a  copy  of  which  Agreement  of 
settlement  is  now  herewith  presented  and 
attached  hereto. 


And  the  Board  recommends  the  adoption 
of  the  said  Agreement  of  Settlement  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tenor  and  terms  thereof. 

The  parties  to  the  dispute  reached  an  un¬ 
derstanding  before  the  Board  as  to  the 
necessity  of  certain  rules  being  formulated 
to  cover  the  exercise  of  seniority  rights  on 
the  fifth  Seniority  District,  which  matters 
were  referred  to  in  the  schedule  attached  to 
the  application,  but  as  these  are  largely  local 
in  their  application  they  have  not  been  dealt 
with  by  the  Board. 

The  Agreement  between  the  parties  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  as  a  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  referred  to  the  Board,  deals  generally 
and  broadly  with  the  principles  to  be  applied 
in  each  seniority  district.  There  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  be  many  local  conditions  in  all  the 
seniority  districts  that  require  to  be  ironed 
out  and  adjusted  in  the  spirit  of  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Board  therefore  makes  the  following 
recommendations  to  facilitate  the  carrying 
out  of  the  New  Agreement,  which  for  the 
purpose  of  future  reference  may  be  conven¬ 
iently  called  “The  Cobb  Agreement”,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  true  intent  and  meaning: — 

The  Board  recommends  that  to  facilitate 
and  simplify  the  carrying  out  of  the  New 
Agreement  presented  herewith  the  general 
committees  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo¬ 
tive  Engineers  charged  with  the  duty  of 
applying  and  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  agreement  in  the  several  seniority  dis¬ 
tricts,  should  immediately  reorganize  the 
several  committees,  so  that  the  territory 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  management  of 
each  committee  will,  as  far  as  possible,  con¬ 
form  to  and  be  co-terminous  with  the  terri¬ 
tory  within  the  general  managerial  districts 
of  the  Company.  Negotiations  with  the 
Company  will,  it  is  thought,  readily  accom¬ 
plish  this  object  to  the  best  advantage. 

And  the  Board  further  recommends  that 
the  Company  co-operate  as  far  as  possible 
with  such  general  committees  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in  their  re¬ 
spective  seniority  districts  as  and  when  re¬ 
organized,  in  formulating  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  to  adjust  local  conditions  in  their  re¬ 
spective  territories  and  independent  of  any 
other  labour  organization. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  A.  CONSTANTINEAU. 

J.  L.  CoUNSEEL. 

A.  C.  Boyce. 

Ottawa,  August  3,  1929. 
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Amendments  to  Montreal  Agreement  of 
May  1,  1926,  Agreed  Upon  Between  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 

The  Agreement  of  May  1st,  1926,  between 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  cover¬ 
ing  the  reorganization  of  seniority  Districts 
of  Engineers  made  necessary  by  consolidation 
of  lines  comprising  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  is  hereby  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  who.  in  respect  to  territory 
now  covered  by  seniority  Districts  1  2,  3,  4 
and  6,  were  shown  on  the  various  corporate 
Seniority  lists  included  within  this  territory 
on  June  1st,  1920,  and,  in  respect  to  Seniority 
Districts  7  and  9,  who  were  shown  on  such 
corporate  seniority  lists  September  1st,  1920, 
will  be  accorded  prior  rights  to  all  new  runs 
or  vacancies  on  assigned  passenger  and  mixed 
trains  operating  over  their  former  corporate 
lines,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  their  present 
Seniority  Districts  and  subject  to  the  following 
proHsions: 

(2)  Five  former  corporate  roads  ■will  be 
recognized  as  follows:  Intercolonial  Railway, 
National  Transcontinental  Railway,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  Canadian  Northern  Railway 
and  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway. 

(3)  All  engineers  whose  names  are  now 
shown  on  the  Engineers  seniority  lists  for 
Districts  1,  2,  3,  4  and  6  with  dates  prior  to 
June  1st,  1920,  will  have  shown  opposite  their 
names  on  such  lists  the  initials  of  the  former 
corporate  road  on  which  they  formerly  held 
seniority.  The  same  rule  to  apply  to  the  men 
shown  on  the  seniority  lists  for  the  7th  and 
9th  seniority  districts  with  dates  prior  to  Sep¬ 
tember  1st,  1920. 

(4)  When  vacancies  occur  on,  or  when  new 
passenger  or  mixed  runs  are  put  on,  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  will  govern: 

“ Example :  On  the  Third  Seniority  district  the 
line  between  Montreal  and  Brockville  being 
formerly  Grand  Trunk  Railway  a  new  run 
going  on,  or  a  vacancy  occurring  between  these 
points,  application  from  former  Grand  Trunk 
Rail-way  men  whose  date  of  seniority  is  prior 
to  June  1st,  1920,  would  receive  preference 
over  applications  from  men  from  the  other 
corporate  line  within  the  confines  of  that 
Seniority  District.  The  same  principle  to  ap¬ 
ply  on  other  districts.” 

(5)  Former  Riviere  du  Loup  engineers  -whose 
names  appear  on  seniority  lists  for  District  1 
and  District  2  with  dates  prior  to  June  1st, 
1920,  will  have  the  right  to  exercise  their 
seniority  to  passenger  and  mixed  service  pre¬ 
viously  held  by  them  between  Mont  Joli  and 
Charny  also  between  Monk  and  Quebec. 

It  is  understood  in  selecting  assignments  east 
and  west  of  Riviere  du  Loup  the  percentage  of 
engineers  needed  to  take  care  of  the  regular 
service  referred  to  will  be  maintained  for 
District  1  and  District  2  and  continue  there¬ 
after  on  the  same  ratio. 

Spare  Boards  will  be  separately  maintained 
east  and  west  of  Riviere  du  Loup  for  District 
1  and  District  2,  and  manned  from  the  con¬ 
solidated  lists  for  each  district. 

(6)  Second  District  men  will  have  the  right 
to  operate  their  trains  between  Ste.  Rosalie 
Junction  and  Montreal. 


(7)  Former  Grand  Trunk  engineers  will  hold 
priority  rights  to  all  passenger  runs  assigned 
between  Toronto  and  Brockville. 

(8)  Former  Canadian  Northern  engineers 
will  hold  priority  rights  to  all  passenger  runs 
assigned  between  Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

(9)  Former  St.  Clair  tunnel  engineers,  in¬ 
cluding  motormen,  will  hold  priority  rights  to 
service  as  engineers  or  motormen  in  the  St. 
Clair  Tunnel.  The  seniority  list  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  shall  be  as  prepared  by  agreement  with 
the  engineers  Committee  and  the  Management. 
When  additional  engineers  or  motormen  are 
required  over  and  above  those  holding  priority 
rights,  such  men  will  be  drawn  from  the  con¬ 
solidated  seniority  list  of  engineers  in  the  4th 
seniority  district.  When  engineers  are  required 
to  fill  temporary  vacancies  in  the  Tunnel,  such 
vacancies  will  be  filled  by  qualified  engineers 
on  the  Spare  Board  at  Sarnia,  if  there  are  no 
men  available  holding  priority  rights. 

(10)  On  the  Seventh  Seniority  District  runs 
operating  from  Regina  towards  or  to  River- 
hurst  or  Dumblane  via  Moosejaw,  will,  as  far 
as  priority  rights  are  concerned,  be  considered 
as  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  runs  and  conversely, 
runs  operating  from  Regina  towards  or  to  Rad- 
ville  or  Neidpath  via  Moosejaw  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  Canadian  Northern  runs. 

(11)  Canadian  Northern  engineers  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  priority  rights  to  trains  3  and  4 
between  Winnipeg  and  Sioux  Lookout  with  the 
understanding  that  should  a  similar  service 
be>  again  established  on  the  former  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  between  Port  Arthur  and 
Winnipeg,  the  priority  right  first  mentioned 
would  cease  to  exist. 

(12)  On  the  Ninth  Seniority  District  runs 
operating  from  Edmonton  and  extending  be¬ 
yond  Red  Pass  Jet.  to  or  towards  Prince  Rupert 
will  as  far  as  priority  rights  are  concerned 
be  considered  as  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  runs  and 
conversely,  runs  operating  from  Edmonton  and 
extending  beyond  Red  Pass  Jet.  to  or  towards 
Vancouver  will  be  considered  as  Canadian 
Northern  runs. 

(13)  Where  service  operates  on  or  over  two 
or  more  former  corporate  lines  within  a 
seniority  district  and  the  question  of  priority 
rights  becomes  involved  the  General  Committee 
of  Adjustment  and  Management  will  determine 
the  proper  assignment  of  engineers. 

(14)  No  engineer  will  be  permitted  to  dis¬ 
place  another  engineer  in  any  service  on  the 
merged  territory,  provided  he  (the  engineer 
desiring  to  make  displacement)  can  hold  the 
same  class  of  service  on  the  lines  where  em¬ 
ployed  as  of  May  1st,  1928,  in^  the  Western 
region  and  December  15th,  192b,  in  the  Cential 
or  Atlantic  regions.  This  same  principle  _  shall 
apply  as  between  men  on  separate  seniority 
districts  of  the  same  line  where  such  seniority 
districts  have  been  combined. 

(15)  New  runs,  jobs  or  permanent  vacancies 
created  after  the  date  of  the  application  of 
this  amendment,  will  be  filled  by  the  senior 
engineer  making  application  therefore,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  rank  on  the  consolidated 
seniority  list;  it  being  understood  that  when 
assignments  are  advertised  they  will  be 
bulletined  in  accordance  with  scheduled  rules, 
or  such  rules  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  General  Committee  of  Adjustment  and 
Management. 
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(16)  Passenger  and  mixed  runs  winch  have 
been  filled  by  engineers  not  holding  priority 
rights  under  this  Agreement  will  be  bulletined 
in  accordance  with  schedule  rules  within  thirty 
days  subsequent  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement.  Engineers  unable  to  bold  sue  1 
assignments  will  be  returned  to  their  former 
corporate  lines  within  their  respective  seniority 
districts,  unless  they  can  exercise  their  seniority 
on  runs  or  service  to  which  priority  rights  do 
not  obtain  without  violating  the  provisions  of 
Section  14  of  this  Amendment. 

(17)  Sections  (2)  to  (16)  inclusive  of  this 
Amendment  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  (1)  hereof. 

(18)  It  is  understood  that  the  Montreal 
Agreement  and  this  Amendment  supersede  the 
Johnston  Hopkins  Agreement  of  1920.  There¬ 
fore  former  Canadian  Northern  engineers  who 
were  placed  at  Biggar  under  the  terms  of  the 
Johnston  Hopkins  Agreement  will  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  remain  at  Biggar,  but  may 
exercise  their  seniority  under  the  terms  of  the 
Montreal  Agreement  as  herein  amended. 

(19)  All  provisions  of  said  Agreement  of 
May  1st,  1926,  as  applicable  to  engineers,  not 


inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  Amend¬ 
ment,  are  hereby  renewed  and  confirmed. 

(20)  This  Agreement  shall  become  effective 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  between  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  representing  the  Engineers  and  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  shall  continue 
in  effect  until  thirty  (30)  days  notice  of  a 
desire  to  amend  or  rescind  same  is  given  by 
either  party  thereto  to  the  other. 

Dated  this  27th  day  of  July,  1929. 

For  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
(Signed)  S.  J.  Hungerford. 

For  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
(Signed)  A.  Johnston,  G.C.E. 
(Signed)  T.  J.  Bissett,  F.A.G.C.E. 
(Signed)  R.  H.  Cobb. 

Witnesses: 

(Sgd)  A.  Constantineau, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd)  J.  L.  Counsell, 

(Sgd)  A.  C.  Boyce, 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation). 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
Its  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 


On  August  15  the  Minister  received  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  which  had  been  established  to  deal 
with  a  dispute  between  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  and  certain  of  its  employees  being 
locomotive  firemen  and  enginemen,  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen.  The  dispute,  which  directly 
affected  4,500  employees,  arose  out  of  the 
men’s  failure  to  reach  an  agreement  with 
the  management  on  the  perpetuation  and 
application  of  certain  rules  governing  their 
service.  The  board  was  composed  of  Mr. 
John  G.  Gauld,  formerly  County  Court  Judge, 
Hamilton,  chairman,  appointed  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  'board  members; 
Mr.  J.  L.  Counsell,  K.C.,  Hamilton,  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  employer;  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Godfrey, 
K.C.,  Toronto,  nominated  by  the  employees. 
The  report  was  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
Mr.  Godfrey;  Mr.  Counsell,  the  employer’s 
nominee,  dissented  from  the  conclusion 
reached. 

Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  oj  the  Industrial  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act,  R.S.C.,  1927,  Chapter  112, 
and  in  the  matter  oj  a  Dispute  between 
the  Canadian  National  Railway  System 
and  the  Brotherhood  oj  Locomotive  Fire¬ 
men  and  Enginemen. 

To  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan, 

Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  constituted  for  the  investigation 


of  the  said  dispute  by  the  Minister  on  the 
Twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  1929. 

The  nature  and  cause  of  the  dispute  in  re¬ 
spect  of  which  this  Board  was  granted  by  the 
Minister  is  stated  in  the  application  for  such 
Board  to  be  as  follows:  Failure  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  management  (of  the 
Railway)  on  the  perpetuation  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  rule  governing  representation,  pro¬ 
motion  of  firemen  to  engineers,  and  also  rules 
governing  conditions  under  which  demoted 
egineers  may  take  and  hold  firemen’s  jobs. 
Copy  of  the  rules  involved  were  attached  to 
the  application  and  submitted  to  the  Board. 

In  November,  1928,  the  grand  officers  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  En¬ 
ginemen  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  met  in  Cleveland  for  the  purpose 
of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  the  various 
matters  involved  in  this  dispute.  After  a  dis¬ 
cussion  extending  for  a  period  of  two  weeks 
the  representatives  of  both  organizations  ar¬ 
rived  at  a  settlement  of  the  dispute.  The 
agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  was  subject  to  rati¬ 
fication  by  their  chairmen.  The  agreement 
wias  not  ratified  by  the  General  Chairman  of 
the  Engineers  and  therefore  did  not  become 
operative.  This  Board  is  of  opinion  that  the 
principles  of  the  Cleveland  agreement  would 
be  a  fair  settlement  of  this  dispute  and  recom¬ 
mends  their  adoption. 

Respectfully, 

(Sgd.)  John  G.  Gauld, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 
(Sgd.)  J.  M.  Godfrey, 

Member  oj  the  Board. 
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I  agree  with  my  colleagues  on  this  Board 
that  the  Cleveland  Agreement  would  have  at 
that  time  been  a  fair  solution,  nevertheless  it 
was  not  acted  upon  and  the  undoubted  right 
of  the  Engineers  and  Firemen  to  make  separ¬ 
ate  agreements  should  they  so  desire  prevents 


any  application  of  the  Cleveland  Agreement 
at  the  present  time. 

Respectfully, 

(Sgd.)  J.  L.  Counsell, 
Member  of  the  Board. 
Dated  at  Hamilton  this  13th  day  of  August, 
1929. 


Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  the  Winnipeg  Electric  Company 

and  Its  Trackmen 


Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  month  a  re¬ 
port  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Concili¬ 
ation  and-  Investigation  which  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Winnipeg  Electric  Company  and  certain  of 
its  employees  being  trackmen.  The  board 
had  been  completed  on  August  6  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  W. 
H.  Trueman,  Winnipeg,  as  chairman,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  being  made  in  the  absence  of  a  joint 
recommendation  from  the  other  two  members 
of  the  board,  Messrs.  C.  E.  Dafoe  and  Allan 
Meikle,  both  of  Winnipeg,  nominated  by  the 
company  and  employees,  respectively.  The 
cause  of  the  dispute  was  stated  to  be  an 
alleged  reduction  in  wages,  120  employees 
being  directly  affected  and  1,000  indirectly. 
The  report  of  the  board  was  unanimous  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  statement  signed  by 
a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  Winnipeg  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  by  which,  “  without  abating 
their  contention  and  in  the  interests  of  peace,” 
they  undertook  to  pay  the  men  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  from  the  date  of  the  dispute  to 
the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  agreement. 

Report  of  Board 

In  the  matter  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act, 
R.S.C.,  1937,  and  of  a  dispute  between  the 
Winnipeg  Electric  Company  and  certain 
of  its  employees,  being  trackmen. 

To  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  a  Member  of  His 
Majesty’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and 
Minister  of  Labour. 

The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  constituted  under  date  of  August  6,  1929, 
for  the  investigation  of  the  dispute  above 
mentioned,  respectfully  submit  the  following 
report: — 

A  wage  agreement  in  writing  entered  into 
between  the  Company  and  the  several  classes 
of  workmen  in  its  track  department,  dated 
August  28,  1928,  effective  from  August  1,  1928, 
until  August  31,  1929,  and  to  continue  in  force 
thereafter  unless  determined  by  notice  by 
either  party,  provides,  inter  alia,  as  follows: 


Cents 

per 

Hour 


Ordinary  labourers  first  four  months.  35 
After  four  months,  and  second  season.  38 

Third  season .  40 

Fourth  season,  or  after  24  months  of 

continuous  service .  42 

Switch  cleaners .  45 


The  dispute  relates  to  thirty-one  labourers 
who,  prior  to  August  1,  1928,  had  all  been  in 
the  Company’s  service  for  many  years,  and 
since  May,  1922,  had  been  paid  44  cents  per 
hour.  Several  of  these  men,  both  before  and 
after  the  foregoing  wage  agreement  became 
operative,  acted  temporarily  as  sub-foremen, 
when  they  were  paid  50  cents  per  hour.  The 
45  cent  rate  under  the  foregoing  schedule  was 
paid  from  August  1,  1928,  until  April  15,  1929, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  42  cents,  except  as  to 
men  retaining  their  position  as  switch  cleaners; 
the  Company  posting  up  the  following  notice: 

“  Notice 
“April  15,  1929 

“  Owing  to  the  summer  schedule  of  switch 
cleaning  going  into  effect  on  15th  of  April  and 
switch  cleaning  in  general  to  be  bandied  by 
truck,  a  number  of  men  who  have  been  classed 
as  switch  cleaners  will  revert  back  to  different 
track  gangs  and  consequently  these  men  will 
be  reduced  to  the  highest  rate  of  track  labour, 
as  covered  in  the  agreement  of  August  31st 
(sic  28th),  1928. 

“  The  following  men  are  affected : 

“(The  names  of  the  31  men  in  question.)’ 

Evidence  given  before  the  Board  for  the 
men  is  that  their  representatives,  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  resulted  in  the  wage  agreement 
in  question,  demanded  an  increase  from  44 
cents  to  45  cents,  and  that  this  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Company.  The  submission  is  made 
that  the  agreement  provided  for  this  increase 
under  the  head  “switch  cleaners”.  While  all 
of  these  men  do  switch  cleaning  in  winter,  it 
appears  that  but  a  portion  of  them  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  switch  cleaning  throughout  all  seasons. 
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The  Company  denies  thaf  in  the  negotiations 
it  was  agreed  that  the  44  cent  men  should 
have  an  increase,  and  it  is  insisted  that  they 
are  subject  to  the  42  cent  rate  when  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  switch  cleaning. 

For  the  purpose  of  further  assisting  the 
Board  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was  the 
intention  of  both  parties  to  the  agreement 
that  the  men  who  were  then  being  paid  44 
cents  should  be  paid  45  cents,  and  were  there¬ 
fore  comprehended  within  the  designation 
“'switch  cleaners,”  a  memorandum  prepared 
by  the  Company  a  short  time  before  the  final 
negotiations  in  the  making  of  the  wage  agree¬ 
ment  were  entered  upon,  was  admitted  in 
evidence,  subject  to  the  Company’s  objection. 
This  memorandum  is  a  record  of  adjustments 
in  wages  and  working  conditions  verbally  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Company  to  a  committee  of 
employees  representing  the  Track  Depart¬ 
ment.  Included  therein  is  the  suggestion  that 
“switch  cleaners  and  men  now  receiving  44 
cents  per  hour  to  be  continued  at  44  cents  ”. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Company  that  while  the 
onus  was  upon  the  employees  to'  establish  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Board  that  an  agree¬ 
ment,  was  arrived  at  that  the  men  in  question 
were  to  be  paid  45  cents,  and  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  switch  cleaners  ”  was  intended  by  both 
parties  to  cover  them,  the  evidence,  with  its 
implications,  was  such  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Company  should  take  time  to  give  the 
dispute  fresh  consideration.  In  making  the 
suggestion  it  was  observed  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  view  of  the  men  that  by  the 
agreement  they  were  assenting  to  a  reduction 
in  their  pay.  Opposed  to  this  result  was  the 
fact  that  in  the  Company’s  preliminary  pro¬ 
posals  it  was  provided  that  tire  men  should 
continue  to  receive  44.  cents,  and  that  many 
of  these  men,  by  reason  of  their  length  of 
service  with  the  Company,  were  from  time  to 
time  put-  temporarily  in  charge  of  gangs  of 
men  at  increased  pay.  Emphasis  was  also 
laid  upon  the  document  of  April  15,  1929,  in 
which  the  men  are  all  classed  by  the  Company 
as  switch  cleaners,  and  to  the  circumstance 
that  following  the  execution  of  the  agreement 
the  men  were  paid  45  cents  from  August  1. 
1928,  to  April  15. 

The  Company  took  the  foregoing  suggestion 
under  advisement,  and  have  now  submitted 
the  attached  memorandum,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  without  abating  their  contention 
and  in  the  interest  of  peace  they  undertake 


to  pay  the  men  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  per 
hour  from  the  date  of  the  dispute  to  August 
31,  1929,  when,  it  is  intimated,  the  agreement 
expires. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  W.  H.  Trueman, 

Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  C.  E.  Dafoe, 

Member. 

(Sgd.)  Allan  Meikle, 

Member, 

Dated,  August  29,  1929. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation. 

Gentlemen, — In  pursuance  of  the  Chair¬ 
mans  suggestion  that  we  endeavour  to  find  a 
method  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  the 
Men’s  committee  on  the  question  in  dispute  be¬ 
fore  your  Board,  we  have  given  further  careful 
consideration  to  the  whole  problem  for  the 
purpose  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to  find  some 
middle  course  which  might  be  acceptable  to 
the  men.  There  appears  to  be  no  middle 
course.  Their  original  complaint  as  set  forth 
in  their  application  for  a  board  of  conciliation 
was  that  31  men  classified  as  switchmen  and 
receiving  45  cents  an  hour  under  their  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Company  were  reduced  to  track¬ 
men’s  wages — 42  cents  an  hour,  when  they 
stopped  switch  cleaning  and  worked  as  track¬ 
men,  but  that  no  reduction  had  been  made  by 
the  Company  when  making  this  change  in  pre¬ 
vious  years.  The  men  apparently  did  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  working  without  any  classi¬ 
fication  whatever  as  they  had  done  previously 
and  working  under  an  agreement  where  there 
was  a  fixed  classification  and  fixed  rates  of  pay 
for  each. 

In  applying  for  this  board  they  challenged 
the  Company’s  right  to  reduce  employees’  wages 
when  a  change  was  made  from  switch  cleaning 
to  track  work.  That  right  is  recognized  uni¬ 
versally  and  is  so  obviously  just  and  fair  that 
it  should  need  no  argument  to  support  it. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  with  this  principle. 
The  Company  could  not  and  would  not  forego 
it,  hence  this  board  of  conciliation. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board,  however,  has 
now  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  men  when 
they  signed  the  agreement  providing  for  a  rate 
of  45  cents  per  hour  for  switch  cleaners  believed 
the  expression  “  switch  cleaners  ”  would  cover 
the  men  in  dispute,  whether  they  were  doing 
switch  cleaning  or  not,  and  that  there  was 
reasonable  justification  for  them  believing  this. 
So  far  as  the  Company  is  concerned,  it  must 
most  emphatically  deny  that  anything  was  said 
or  done  by  it  knowingly  or  designedly  to  give 
rise  to  such  a  belief. 

To  interpret  the  agreement  in  this  manner 
would  be  most  unusual  and  extraordinary.  The 
Company  contends  that  “  switch  cleaners  ” 
should  be  interpreted  in  this  agreement  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  terms  “carpenters”, 
blacksmiths”,  “welders”,  “  motormen  ”  and 
bus  drivers  ”  would  be  interpreted  in  any 
wage  agreement,  and  if  the  agreement  is  to  be 
interpreted  literally  and  as  the  representatives 
of  the  Company  understood  it  the  Company’s 
contention  would  be  unquestionably  upheld. 
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Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  Chairman’s  sug¬ 
gestion,  and  as  the  Company  has  always  been 
anxious  to,  and  has  tried  to  deal  fairly  and 
generously  with  its  employees,  and  while  not 
conceding  in  any  degree  its  right  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  reducing  or  increasing  wages 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  employment, 
and  while  disagreeing  with  the  contention  that 
the  men  believe  that  the  expression  “  switch 
cleaner  ”  would  include  the  thirty-one  men  in 
dispute  whether  working  as  switch  cleaners  or 
not,  at  the  same  time  realizing  that  possibly 
the  men  may  have  thought  that  the  Company 
would  continue  paying  them  the  same  wages 
irrespective  of  the  classification  contained  in 
the  agreement,  the  Company  now  signifies  its 
willingness  to  continue  to  pay  the  men  in  ques¬ 


tion  45  cents  per  hour  from  the  time  that  the 
dispute  arose,  April  16th,  to  the  expiration  of 
the  present  wage  agreement,  which  is  August 
31st,  1929. 

It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
Company  in  taking  this  action  does  so  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  its  employees  in  this  in¬ 
stance  and  not  by  way  of  any  admission  of 
error  on  its  part,  and  consequently  its  action 
must  not  be  considered  as  establishing  any  pre¬ 
cedent. 

(Sgd.)  '  C.  H.  Daiil, 

(Sgd.)  L.  Palk, 

(Sgd.)  R.  R.  Knox 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the 
Winnipeg  Electric  Company. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES 

INVESTIGATION  ACT 


HU  HE  tables  presented  below  summarize  the 
proceedings  under  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1929,  and  from  March  22,  1907,  to 
March  31,  1929. 

TABLE  SHOWING  PROCEEDINGS  BY  INDUSTRIES 
FROM  APRIL  1,  1928,  TO  MARCH  31,  1929. 


Industries  affected 

No.  of 
applica¬ 
tions  for 
Boards 

No.  of 
Boards 
estab¬ 
lished 

No.  of 
strikes 
not  avert¬ 
ed  or 
ended 

I.  Disputes  affecting  mines, 
transportation  and  com¬ 
munication  and  other 
public  utilities — 

(1)  Mines — 

3 

2 

i 

(2)  Transportation  and 
Communication — 

(a)  Steam  railways - - 

(b)  Street  and  electric 

7 

5 

3 

4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

(3)  Miscellaneous — 

2 

0 

0 

II.  Disputes  not  falling  clear¬ 
ly  within  the  direct  scope 
of  the  Act . 

7 

4 

0 

25 

13 

1 

On  March  31,  1929,  results 

were  still  pend- 

ing  in  connection  with  two  applications  con¬ 
cerning  disputes  between  (1)  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  and  certain  of 
its  employees  being  linemen  and  cable  splicers 
employed  by  the  Hydro  Electric  System  of 
the  city,  and  (2)  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  and  certain  of  its  employees  being  loco¬ 
motive  engineers,  members  of  the  Brother¬ 


hood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


TABLE  SHOWING  PROCEEDINGS  BY  INDUSTRIES 
FROM  MARCH  22,  1907,  TO  MARCH  31,  1929 


Industries  affected 

Number  of 
applications 
for  Boards 
received 

Number  of 
strikes  not 
averted 
or  ended 

I.  Disputes  affecting  mines,  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication, 
other  public  utilities  and  war 
work — 

(1)  Mines — ■ 

(a)  Coal . 

78 

ii 

(b)  Metal . 

20 

5 

(c)  Asbestos . 

1 

0 

(2)  Transportation  and  com¬ 
munication — 

(a)  Steam  railways . 

212 

7 

(b)  Street  and  electric  rail¬ 
ways  . 

116 

7 

(c)  Express . 

12 

1 

(d)  Shipping . 

35 

0 

(e)  Telegraphs . 

24 

1 

(f)  Telephones . 

8 

0 

(3)  Miscellaneous — 
fa)  Light  and  power . 

27 

3 

(b)  Elevators . 

1 

0 

(4)  War  work . 

30 

1 

II.  Disputes  not  falling  clearly 
within  the  direct  scope  of  the 
Act . 

142 

2 

Total . 

706 

38 

The  Women’s  Minimum  Wage  Commis¬ 
sion  of  Quebec  intimated  during  August  that 
they  would  investigate  the  cigar,  cigarette 
and  tobacco  industries.  Following  the  tak¬ 
ing  of  evidence,  minimum  rates  will  be  set 
for  the  female  employees  in  these  industries. 
It  was  further  stated  that  the  investigation 
commenced  some  time  ago  into  wages  to 
women  and  girls  in  the  paper  box  and  bag 
industries  would  be  re-opened.  It  is  intended 
to  apply  to  those  establishments  the  salary 
minimum  rates  at  present  in  effect  for  print¬ 
ing,  lithographing,  bookbinding  and  envelope 
establishments. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  AUGUST,  1929 


THE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  Canada  during  August  was 
ten,  as  compared  with  nine  the  previous 
month,  and  the  time  loss  for  the  month  was 
also  slightly  greater  than  in  July.  As  com¬ 
pared  with  August,  1928,  the  figures  for 
August,  1929,  show  that  fewer  strikes  occurred, 
involving  only  one-half  as  many  workers  and 
resulting  in  about  one-third  of  the  time  loss 
in  the  same  month  last  year. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

'Aug.,  1929 . 

10 

1,094 

3,712 

'July,  1929 . 

9 

427 

3,139 

Aug.,  1928 . 

13 

2,016 

9,231 

*  Preliminary  figures. 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  Dut  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  of 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
commencement. 

Four  disputes,  involving  59  workpeople  were 
carried  over  from  July,  and  six  disputes  com¬ 
menced  during  August.  Of  these  ten  disputes, 
six  terminated  during  the  month,  two  being 
in  favour  of  the  employers,  one  in  favour  of 
the  workers,  two  resulting  in  compromises  and 
ihe  result  of  one  being  recorded  as  indefinite. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  disputes 
such  'as  are  described  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to  which  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received  indicating  that 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  yet 
declared  terminated.  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  'as  to  three  such  disputes,  namely:  elec¬ 
trotypers,  Toronto,  Out.,  December  20,  1926; 
fur  workers,  Toronto,  Out.,  April  10,  1928; 
and  photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont„,  January 
17,  1929. 

A  dispute  has  been  reported  involving  the 
mechanics  on  the  maintenance  staff  of  a  hotel 
in  Toronto  in  August  to  secure  an  increase  in 
wages.  Particulars  as  to  the  dispute  have  not 
yet  been  received  in  the  Department. 


The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment.  . 

Printers,  Nelson,  BjC. — On  July  18,  1929, 
compositors  in  a  printing  office  ceased  work 
complaining  that  the  management  had  em¬ 
ployed  apprentices  in  excess  of  the  number 
provided  for  under  the  agreement  with  the 
union.  The  management  claimed  that  this 
had  been  approved  by  the  union  and  that 
the  employees  in  ceasing  work  had  violated 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  in  connection 
with  disputes.  In  August  information  reached 
the  Department  that  strike-breakers  had  been 
brought  from  the  United  States  under  con¬ 
tract  contrary  to  the  Alien  Labour  Act.  The 
western  representative  of  the  Department 
proceeded  to  Nelson  and  attempted  to  bring 
the  parties  together,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 
The  complaint  as  to  the  admission  of  aliens 
under  contract  was  also  investigated,  and  it 
appeared  that  one  of  the  new  employees  was 
a  Canadian  by  birth,  another  had  entered 
Canada  prior  to  the  dispute,  and  the  others 
had  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  man¬ 
agement  denied  that  they  had  been  brought 
in  under  contract.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  dispute  was  still  unterminated. 

Fishermen,  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. — Pil¬ 
chard  fishermen  working  for  reduction  plants 
on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  at 
Nookta  Sound  demanded  an  increase  in  pay, 
and  on  August  6  a  small  number  of  men,  out 
of  the  1,200  affected,  ceased  work.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  on  August  7  an  increase  in  wages  was 
agreed  to  by  the  operators  of  the  reduction 
plants,  and  work  was  resumed  the  following 
day. 

Coal  Miners,  Glace  Bay,  NJ3. — On  August 
21  eighty  boys  ceased  work  on  the  afternoon 
shift  in  sympathy  with  a  boy  employed  as 
a  donkey  engine  runner,  who  had  asked  for 
other  work  but  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  no  other  opening  was  available.  The 
remainder  of  the  employees  on  the  shift 
worked  that  day  and  the  next  shift  worked 
without  interruption,  but  the  following  after¬ 
noon  the  mine  was  idle,  the  dispute  involving 
440  men.  Officers  of  the  union  advised  the 
employees  to  return  to  work  and  this  was 
done.  The  dispute  was  then  dealt  with  by  the 
management  of  the  mine  and  the  union  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  result  that  the  decision  of 
the  management  was  sustained. 

Coal  Miners,  New  Waterford,  N.S. — In 
protest  against  the  suspension  of  a  boy  who 
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had  refused  to  do  certain  work,  the  boys  in 
a  mine  at  New  Waterford  ceased  work  on 
August  31,  and  the  miners  on  learning  of  this 
also  ceased  work.  Operations  were  not  re¬ 
sumed  until  early  in  the  following  month. 

Rubber  Shoe  Factory  Workers,  Guelph, 
Ont. — A  number  of  the  employees  in  a  rubber 
shoe  factory  ceased  work  on  August  28  in  pro¬ 
test  against  a  reduction  in  wages  for  piece 
workers.  The  employees  who  remained  at 
work  assisted  in  bringing  the  strikers  and  the 
management  together,  with  the  result  that  a 
compromise  was  effected. 


Plumbers,  Hamilton,  Ont. — To  secure  an 
increase  in  wages  from  $1  per  hour  to  $1.07 
per  hour  until  May  1,  1930,  and  $1.12£  per 
hour  for  the  ensuing  twelve  months,  plumbers 
and  steamfitters  went  on  strike  on  August  16. 
The  master  plumbers  had  offered  $1.05  per 
hour  until  May,  1930,  and  $1.10  thereafter. 
Negotiations  having  been  resumed  at  the  in¬ 
stigation  of  a  third  party,  a  settlement  was 
reached  and  a  union  agreement  signed  pro¬ 
viding  for  $1.07  per  hour  until  May,  1930, 
and  $1.10  thereafter,  but  also  that  no  work 
would  be  done  Saturday  morning  after  May 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  AUGUST,  1929 


Number 

Time 

of  em- 

loss  in 

ployees 

working 

involved 

days 

Remarks 


(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Occurring  prior  to  January,  1929. 


Manufacturing — 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
Ont . 

10 

250 

Printing  &  Publishing — 

Compositors,  Nelson,  B.C.... 

6 

156 

Iron ,  Steel  <Sc  Products — 

Moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

33 

850 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

Plumbers,  Kingston,  Ont . 

9 

100 

(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts 

Occurring  during 

Fishing  and  Trapping — 

Fishermen,  Vancouver  Island, 
B.C . 

100 

200 

Mining — 

Coal  miners,  Glace  Bay,  N.S. . . 

440 

520 

Coal  miners,  New  Waterford, 
N.S . 

300 

300 

Manufacturing — 

Rubber  Products — 

Rubber  shoe  factory  workers, 
Guelph,  Ont. . . . . . 

100 

350 

Construction — 

Buildings  and  Structures — 

Plumbers,  Hamilton,  Ont . 

65 

950 

Trade — 

Retail — 

Drivers  (milk  wagons),  Lon- 
don,  Ont . 

36 

36 

wages.  Unterminated. 

Commenced  July  18,  1929;  alleged  violation  of 
agreement  re  employment  of  excess  apprentices. 
Unterminated. 


U  nterminated . 

Commenced  April  2,  1928,  for  increase  in  wages. 
Lapsed  during  August,  1929. 


Commenced  August  6,  1929,  for  increase  in  wage 
rates.  Terminated  August  7,  1929;  in  favour  of 
workers. 

Commenced  August  21,  1929,  for  change  of  place 
for  boy  worker.  Terminated  August  23,  1929, 
in  favour  of  employer. 

Commenced  August  31,  1929;  against  suspension  of 
boy  for  disobedience.  Unterminated. 


Commenced  August  28,  1929;  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Terminated  August  31.  Compromise. 

Commenced  August  17,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  August  31.  Compromise. 


Commenced  August  24,  1929;  for  signed  agreement 
with  improved  working  conditions.  Terminated 
August  24,  1929.  Indefinite. 
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1,  1930,  except  where  necessary  and  then  at 
straight  time.  One  of  the  master  plumbers 
having  work  in  W indsor,  Ont.,  a  sympathetic 
strike  there  was  also  threatened  but  was  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  above  settlement. 

Milic  Drivers,  London,  Ont. — Milk  drivers 
employed  by  a  number  of  dairies  went  on 
strike  on  August  24  to  secure  a  signed  agree¬ 


ment  with  the  union  providing  for  better 
working  conditions,  and  to  put  in  writing  the 
terms  of  a  verbal  agreement  made  some  weeks 
previously  providing  for  an  increase  in  wages. 
Later  in  the  day  work  was  resumed,  one  of 
the  dairy  companies  having  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  union  while  the  others  replaced 
the  strikers. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 
*  COUNTRIES 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  bringing  down  to  date  that  given  in 
the  issue  for  February,  1929,  in  the  review  of 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  other 
countries,  1928.  The  latter  review  included 
a  table  summarizing  the  principal  statistics 
as  to  strikes  and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the 
several  countries  for  which  such  figures  were 
available.  Many  countries  publish  these 
statistics  only  once  each  year,  the  figures  being 
issued  in  some  cases  after  an  interval  of  as 
much  as  two  years,  so  that  for  such  countries 
the  latest  figures  are  not  for  relatively  recent 
dates.  Information  about  particular  disputes 
is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  newspaper 
reports. 

Great  Britain 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
putes  which  began  was  20,  and  14  were  still 
in  progress  from  the  previous  month,  making 
a  total  of  34  disputes  in  progress  during  the 
month,  involving  367,200'  workpeople  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  loss  during  July  of  about  1,188,000 
working  days.  Of  the  20  disputes  beginning 
in  July,  4  arose  out  of  proposed  reductions  in 
wages,  6  on  other  wages  questions,  5  on  ques¬ 
tions  respecting  the  employment  of  particular 
classes  or  persons,  2  on  other  questions  of 
working  arrangements  and  3  on  questions  of 
trade  union  principle.  Settlements  were 
reached  in  22  disputes,  of  which  4  were  in 
favour  of  workpeople,  6  in  favour  of  employ¬ 
ers  and  12  were  compromised;  in  another 
case,  work  was  resumed  pending  negotiations. 

Cotton  Mill  Workers,  Lancashire. — A  short 
account  of  this  dispute,  which  began  on  July 
29,  was  given  in  the  last  issue.  The  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  estimates  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  workers  involved  was  350,000.  Through 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  a  joint  conference 
was  arranged  and  on  August  15,  both  parties 
agreed  to  refer  the  dispute  to  a  board  of  ar¬ 
bitration,  consisting  of  two  representatives  of 
each  party  and  an  independent  chairman. 

ending  their  decision,  work  was  resumed  on 
August  19,  at  the  old  wage  rates.  The  ar¬ 


bitration  board  gave  its  decision  on  August  23, 
by  which  wages  were  reduced  6-41  per  cent 
instead  of  12-82  per  cent  which  the  employ¬ 
ers  originally  demanded1. 

Irish  Free  State 

About  2,000  employees  of  the  street  rail¬ 
way  in  Dublin  went  on  strike  on  August  15, 
against  a  reduction  of  five  shillings  per  week 
from  an  average  wage  of  about  60  shillings  per 
week.  Up  to  August  26,  no  settlement  had 
been  reported. 

British  India 

The  dispute  of  jute  mill  workers  in  the 
Calcutta  district  which  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  is  reported  to 
have  been  called  off  about  August  20. 

New  Zealand 

During  the  first  half  of  1929,  the  number 
of  industrial  disputes  reported  was  30,  in¬ 
volving  33  firms  and  3,623  workers.  The 
number  of  working  days  lost  was  10,126  and 
the  approximate  loss  in  wages  £10,371. 

Rumania 

During  the  first  week  of  August,  a  strike 
was  reported  involving  about  4,000  coal  min¬ 
ers  in  the  Lupeny  district.  The  government 
called  out  troops,  and  it  was  reported  that 
between  twenty-five  and  fifty  people  were 
killed  in  riots. 

United  States 

The  number  of  disputes  beginning  in  June 
was  59,  while  86  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  number  of  workers  involved 
in  disputes  which  were  in  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  month  was  55,795,  and  the  time  loss  for  the 
month  1,536,098  working  days. 

On  August  19,  a  settlement  was  reached  of 
the  strike  of  shoe  workers  at  Haverhill, 
Massachusetts,  which  had  been  in  progress  for 
eleven  weeks.  No  increase  in  wages  was 
granted  and  the  strikers  returned  to  work  on 
the  48-hour  week  basis. 

At  the  end  of  August,  no  settlement  had 
been  reported  of  the  strike  of  street  railway 
employees  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  which 
was  mentioned  in  the  last  issue. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  CANADA 

Statistics  for  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan  to  the  End 

of  the  Second  Quarter  of  1929 


'  I  ''HE  accompanying  tables  give  particulars  of 
the  operation  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1927,  chapter 
156),  up  to  June  30,  1929.  Similar  tables, 
bringing  the  statistics  up  to  March  31,  1929, 
were  given  in  the  May  issue.  The  text  of 
this  Act  was  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
April,  1927,  page  375.  The  Act  makes  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dominion- 
Provincial  pension  system  to  be  effective  in 
such  provinces  as  have  enacted  special  legis¬ 
lation  for  this  purpose.  The  Act  is  now  in 
full  operation  in  the  provinces  of  British 
Columbia,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  On 
March  1,  1929,  the  Act  took  effect  in  the 
North  West  Territories,  payments  being  made 
by  the  Dominion  government.  Legislation  to 
give  effect  to  the  Act  has  been  enacted  also 
in  Ontario  and  Alberta.  The  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  of  Alberta  took  effect  on  August  1, 
and  statistics  relating  to  that  province  will  be 
included  in  the  next  quarterly  statement. 
The  Ontario  Act  will  become  fully  operative 
on  November  1,  1929. 


Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  a  pension 
is  payable  to  any  British  subject  of  70  years 
and  upwards  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  in¬ 
come  of  as  much  as  $365  a  year,  and  who  has 
resided  in  Canada  for  the  20  years  preceding, 
and  also  has  resided  in  the  province  in  which 
the  application  is  made  for  the  five  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  granting  of  the  pen¬ 
sion.  The  maximum  amount  of  pension  pay¬ 
able  under  the  Act  is  $240  yearly.  In  cases 
where  pensioners  have  a  private  income  the 
amount  of  their  old  age  pension  is  subject  to 
a  reduction  by  the  amount,  if  any,  that  their 
private  income  exceeds  $125  a  year.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  of  old  age  pensions  is  entrusted 
to  the  authorities  appointed  by  the  respective 
provincial  governments.  The  Department  of 
Labour  of  Canada  pays  quarterly  to  each 
province  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
pensions  paid  by  the  provincial  pension  au¬ 
thority  during  the  preceding  three  months. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  CANADA  AS  AT  JUNE  30,  1929 


Number  of  pensioners . . 

Percentage  of  pensioners  to  total  population . 

Percentage  of  pensioners  to  population  over  70  years  of  age 

Total  amount  of  pensions  paid  by  province . 

Average  monthly  pension . 


Conjugal  Condition— 

Married . 

Single . 

Widowed . 

Living  apart .... 


Classification  of  British  Subjects — 

Birth . 

Naturalized . 

Marriage . 


Number  of  Pensioners  with  previous  residence  in  other 
Provinces — 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia . 

Manitoba . . 

New  Brunswick . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario .  . 

Prince  Edward  Island . . 

Quebec . 

Saskatchewan . ._ . 

North  West  Territories . 

Yukon  Territory . 


British 

Columbia 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan 

Three 

Provinces 

4.045 

•68% 

37-2% 

$1,288,201  22 
$18  15 

4,556 
•68% 
40-7% 
$767,534  28 
S18  68 

3.401 
•39% 
33-6% 
$581,293  33 
$18  30 

12,002 

$2,637,028  83 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

909 

623 

682 

166 

427 

115 

1,074 

49 

1,401 

241 

775 

8 

705 

99 

1,325 

2 

1,112 

172 

635 

23 

505 

48 

899 

7 

3,422 

1,036 

2,092 

197 

1,637 

262 

3,298 

58 

2,380 

1,665 

2,425 

2,131 

1,942 

1,459 

6,747 

5,255 

3,684 

329 

32 

3,298 

1,249 

9 

2,251 

1,117 

33 

9,233 

2,695 

74 

4,045 

4,556 

3,401 

12,002 

335 

33 

64 

63 

43 

264 

17 

21 

377 

5 

49 

431 

107 

486 

71 

123 

919 

20 

134 

416 

8 

24 

222 

45 

86 

329 

13 

59 

230 

2 

24 

9 

16 

213 

2 

26 

186 

6 

1,345 

555 

839 

2,739 

m 
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COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONERS  IN  VARIOUS  PROVINCES 


Country  of  Origin 

British 

Co¬ 

lumbia 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katche¬ 

wan 

Three 

Prov¬ 

inces 

1,798 

2,130 

1,536 

5,464 

1,192 

702 

440 

2,334 

407 

267 

180 

854 

7 

366 

335 

708 

195 

143 

73 

411 

168 

68 

155 

391 

6 

302 

35 

343 

6 

193 

91 

290 

3 

100 

136 

239 

53 

77 

63 

193 

42 

37 

64 

143 

23 

29 

81 

133 

16 

70 
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Old  Age  Pensions  in  Saskatchewan  in  1928-9 


The  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Protection  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1929,  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  administration  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  the  Province  up  to 
the  end  of  that  period.  This  Act  came  into 
force  on  May  1,  1928.  In  order  to  organize 
the  work  efficiently  it  was  found  necessary  to 
increase  the  staff  of  inspectors  employed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Child  Protection,  and  two  ad¬ 
ditional  inspectors  were  added  to  the  staff. 
From  June  to  November  these  inspectors 
were  engaged  entirely  in  investigating  appli¬ 
cations  for  old  age  pensions,  but  after  this 
time  the  inspectorates  were  reorganized  and 
each  new  inspector  was  given  a  district,  with 
instructions  to  make  the  necessary  investiga¬ 
tions  into  all  phases  of  the  work  of  Child 
Welfare,  Mothers’  Allowances  and  the  Old 
Age  Pensions. 

The  administration  of  the  Act  involved  a 
large  amount  of  correspondence  in  connection 
with  applications,  of  which  5,620  were  received 
during  the  year,  requiring  the  despatch  of 
17,683  pieces  of  mail.  Application  forms  are 
sent  only  to  those  who  wish  to  make  applica¬ 
tion  in  person;  they  are  registered  before  leav¬ 
ing  the  office  and  also  on  their  return,  in  order 


that  the  date  of  each  application  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  This  is  important,  as  pensions  become 
payable  from  the  day  after  an  application  has 
been  returned  to  the  office  properly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  number  of  application  forms  re¬ 
turned  during  the  year  was  3,963.  Fifty-eight 
applications  were  rejected,  the  claimants 
being  under  the  required  age;  132  applications 
were  rejected  through  non-compliance  with 
the  residence  qualification;  12  were  rejected 
because  the  applicants  were  not  naturalized 
British  subjects;  26  were  rejected  because  ap¬ 
plicants’  annual  income  exceeded  $365;  and 
seven  applications  were  withdrawn.  Sixty-two 
applicants  died  before  authorization  of  pay¬ 
ments  was  made. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
pensions  during  the  year  was  3,343,  while  323 
applications  were  awaiting  necessary  proofs  in 
regard  to  age,  etc.,  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
Of  the  3,343  pensioners,  1,100  were  married 
male  and  493  were  married  female  persons; 
884  were  widows;  640  were  widowers;  173 
were  single  male,  and  53  were  single  female 
persons.  The  total  amount  paid  out  in  pen¬ 
sions  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $461,950.95. 
A  table  is  given  showing  the  country  or  prov¬ 
ince  in  which  the  pensioners  had  formerly 
resided. 
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Ontario  Municipal  Association  and  Old  Age  Pensions 


The  Ontario  Municipal  Association,  at  the 
31st  annual  convention  held  at  Toronto  in 
August,  adopted  .the  following  resolution  in 
reference  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of 
Ontario : — 

Resolved,  that  whereas  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sion  Act  of  Ontario  provides  that  on  the  death 
of  a  pensioner  the  Provincial  Commission  shall 
be  entitled  to  recover  from  the  estate  of  such 
deceased  pensioner  the  sum  of  the  pension  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  such  pensioner  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent  per  annum; 

And  whereas  the  said  Act  makes  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  division  of  such  sum  so  recovered 
between  the  Provincial  Commission  and  the 
local  municipality  which  has  contributed  to¬ 
ward  such  pension, 

Be  it  resolved  that  the  Legislature  be  peti¬ 
tioned  to  so  amend  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act 
(Sec.  10,  Subsection  2)  that  the  local  municip¬ 
ality  may  share  in  such  sum  so  recovered. 

The  section  of  the  Act  to  which  the  fore¬ 
going  resolution  refers  is  as  follows: — 

10.  (1)  Where  a  pensioner  is  the  owner  of 
an  interest  in  a  dwelling  house  in  which  he 
resides  and  the  Commission  accepts  a  transfer 
to  it  of  such  interest,  the  pension  payable  to 
the  pensioner  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  reduc¬ 


tion  in  respect  of  the  annual  value  of  such 
interest,  but  the  Commission  shall,  on  the  death 
of  the  pensioner  or  upon  his  ceasing  to  use 
such  dwelling  house  as  his  place  of  residence, 
be  entitled  to  sell  the  pensioner’s  interest  there¬ 
in  and  to  retain  out  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
sale  the  amount  of  all  payments  made  to  the 
pensioner  by  way  of  pensions  in  excess  of  the 
amount  he  would  have  received  if  such  interest 
had  not  been  transferred  to  the  Commission, 
together  with  interest  on  the  said  payments  at 
the  rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  com¬ 
pounded  annually. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  out  of  the  estate  of  any  deceased 
pensioner,  as  a  debit  due  by  the  pensioner  to 
the  Commission,  the  sum  of  the  pension  pay¬ 
ments  made  to  such  pensioner  from  time  to 
time,  together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  centum  per  annum  compounded  annually. 

No  claim  shall  be  made  by  the  Commission 
for  the  recovery  of  such  debt  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  out  of  any  part  of  the  pensioner’s 
estate  which  passes  by  will  or  on  an  intestacy 
to  any  other  pensioner  or  to  any  person  who 
has,  since  the  grant  of  such  pension  or  for  the 
last  three  years  during  which  such  pension  has 
continued  to  be  paid,  regularly  contributed  to 
the  support  of  the  pensioner  by  the  payment  of 
money  or  otherwise  to  the  extent,  which  having 
regard  to  the  means  of  the  person  so  having 
contributed,  is  considered  by  the  Commission 
to  be  reasonable. 


TEACHERS’  PENSIONS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


IN  addition  to  the  measures  that  wTere  out¬ 
lined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June,  1929 
(page  607),  the  Legislature  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  at  its  late  session  passed  an  Act  respecting 
Teachers’  Pensions.  This  Act,  which  became 
effective  on  April  1,  provides  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  teachers’  pension  fund  composed 
of  contributions  made  by  the  teachers,  supple¬ 
mented  by  annual  grants  by  the  provincial 
government  of  $25,000  each  year  for  the  next 
ten  years. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the  salary 
of  each  teacher  is  to  be  deducted  for  pension 
purposes.  Teachers  who  are  35  years  of  age 
or  over  may  arrange  to  increase  the  amount 
of  tiheir  contributions  up  to  8  per  cent  of  their 
salaries.  On  the  teachers’  request  deductions 
may  be  discontinued  after  payment  of  con¬ 
tributions  for  thirty-five  years.  Teachers  may 
also  make  additional  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  fund.  Interest  at  five  per  cent  per 
annum  will  be  credited  to  each  contributor’s 
separate  account,  and  to  the  “Reserve  Ac¬ 
count,”  that  is,  the  account  composed  of  con¬ 
tributions  for  the  first  five  months  in  the  case 
of  teachers  employed  at  the  commencement 
of  the  act,  and  for  ten  months  in  the  case 


of  those  subsequently  employed.  The  Teach¬ 
ers’  Pension  Fund  is  in  custody  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Treasurer,  account  being  kept '  of  all 
moneys  received  and  paid  out  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act. 

Pensions  are  payable  on  incapacitation 
through  disability,  or  on  retirement  after  at 
least  fifteen  years’  service,  on  attainment  of 
the  age  of  65  years  in  case  of  men,  and  of  60 
years  in  case  of  women.  The  amount  of  the 
pension  payable  to  a  teacher  is  equal  to  such 
sum  as  “double  the  amount  at  his  credit  in 
the  Teachers’  Pensions  Fund,  arising  from  de¬ 
ductions  from  his  salary  and  the  accrued  in¬ 
terest  thereon,  would  entitle  him  to  according 
to  the  prescribed  tables  then  in  force”.  The 
regulations  prescribing  the  tables  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  value  of  teachers’  pensions  were 
published  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette, 
August  8,  1929.  These  tables,  which  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  connection  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Dominion  Government  Annuities, 
would  give  to  a  male  teacher,  for  example, 
who  at  the  age  of  65  years,  has  $10,000  to  his 
credit  in  the  Pensions  Fund,  a  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  for  life  of  $1,127.  The  retiring  teacher 
with  $10,000  to  his  credit  would  have  therefore 
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an  allowance  of  double  that  amount.  The  life 
annuity  of  a  female  teacher  retiring  at  the 
age  of  60  years,  and  having  a  similar  sum  to 
her  credit,  would  be  double  $805.  In  the  case 
of  teachers  who  have  made  special  contribu¬ 
tions  the  pension  would  be  proportionately 
greater.  An  additional  allowance  in  lespect 
of  service  is  made  to  teachers  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  and  became  contributors  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Act,  at  the  rate  of  $25  for 
each  year’s  employment  as  a  teacher  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  Act.  The  time 
spent  in  active  naval  or  military  service  in 
the  Great  War  in  any  capacity  (provided  the 
pensioner  was  engaged  in  teaching  before  the 
war)  is  reckoned  as  being  part  of  the  time  of 
service.  Special  arrangements  are  made  also 
for  granting  an  additional  allowance  in  cases 
where  teachers  owing  to  sickness,  etc.,  were 
temporarily  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  No  such  additional  al¬ 
lowance,  however,  may  exceed  $750  per  an¬ 
num. 

The  teachers’  pensions  may  be  granted  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  tables  on  any 
of  the  following  plans: — 

(a)  Single  life,  payable  for  the  life  of  the 
contributor. 

(£>)  Guaranteed  pension,  payable  for  the  life 
of  the  contributor,  or  for  any  term  of  years 
certain,  whichever  period  shall  be  the  longer. 

(c)  Joint  life  and  last  survivor,  payable 
during  the  joint  life  of  the  contributor  and 
any  person  nominated  by  him  prior  to  the 
granting  of  the  teacher’s  pension,  and  during 
the  life  of  the  survivor. 

If  a  teacher  dies  after  completing  fifteen 
years’  service  a  monthly  allowance  may  be 
granted,  on  application  therefor,  to  any  de¬ 
pendant  relative  who  had  been  nominated 


by  him,  of  the  allowance  being  what  the  late 
teacher’s  pension  would  have  been  if  retired 
just  before  his  death,  payment  being  on  the 
“joint  life  and  last  survivor”  plan. 

Teachers’  Pensions  are  paid  monthly.  No 
teacher’s  pension  or  other  allowance  under  the 
Act  may  be  assigned  or  charged,  or  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  seized  or  attached  by  process  in 
any  court. 

When  a  teacher  dies  before  the  pensionable 
age,  the  total  amount  at  his  credit  in  the 
Pension  Fund  is  paid  to  his  widow  or  repre¬ 
sentative  and  this  amount  is  not  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  creditors,  not  forming  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  A  refund  of 
the  amount  of  credit  in  the  fund  is  also  made 
to  a  teacher  who  retires  voluntarily  from  the 
teaching  service,  on  his  signing  of  a  dis¬ 
claimer  of  any  further  right  to  pension. 

The  Teachers’  Pension  Board  consists  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  (as  chairman),  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and 
a  representative  of  the  teachers  named  by  the 
British  Columbia  Teachers’  Federation.  This 
Board  serves  without  remuneration. 

The  board  has  power  to  judge  the  standing 
of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  the  Pension  Fund. 
Its  orders  are  binding  on  the  contributors,  in¬ 
cluding  orders  for  permanent  retirement  from 
the  teaching  service. 

No  pension  is  paid  unless  a  teacher  has  made 
contributions  to  the  fund,  by  deductions  from 
his  salary,  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  his 
credit  on  the  Reserve  Account. 

If  a  pensioner  is  judged  incapable  of  man¬ 
aging  his  own  affairs  the  pension  may  be  paid 
by  the  Commission  for  the  benefit  of  his  de¬ 
pendants  as  they  think  fit.  Pensions  may  be 
suspended  in  the  event  of  a  pensioner  re¬ 
suming  work  as  a  teacher. 


EMPLOYEES’  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM  OF  ATLANTIC  REFINING 

COMPANY 


<<,T'HE  pension  practice  of  the  Atlantic  Re- 
A  fining  Company  ”  is  the  title  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet  written  by  P.  W.  Wharton,  assistant 
general  auditor  of  the  firm,  and  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a:s  General  Management  Series,  No.  90, 
by  the  American  Management  Association. 
As  early  as  January  1,  1903,  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  this  company  (which  has  Canadian 
branches  at  Montreal  and  Saint  John,  em¬ 
ploying  about  800  workers)  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  providing  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
to  superannuated  employees.  In  August,  1918, 
existing  plans  were  superseded  by  the  action 
of  the  board  of  directors  in  adopting  an  an¬ 
nuity  plan.  In  March,  1919,  the  directors  sup¬ 


plemented  the  annuity  plan  of  1918  with  a 
death  benefit  plan  for  employees  and  pen¬ 
sioners.  All  the  above  schemes  were  non¬ 
contributory  on  the  part  of  the  employees, 
discretionary,  and  on  a  cash  disbursement 
basis.  The  increasing  costs  of  these  plans  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
study  the  existing  pension  and  death  benefit 
plans  and  to  submit  recommendations.  The 
committee  in  1926  engaged  a  consulting  actu¬ 
ary,  and  on  the  basis  of  his  report,  the  dis¬ 
continuance  (effective  July  1,  1927)  of  both 
the  1918  annuity  plan  and  the  1919  death 
benefit  plan  was  announced.  It  was  also  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  committee  was  preparing  a 
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new  plan,  to  be  effective  July  1,  1927,  and 
that  under  this  plan  special  consideration 
would  be  given  to  past  history  with  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  that  a  special  benefit  would  provide 
for  the  accrued  liability  to  July  1,  under  the 
death  benefit  plan  and  for  all  pensions  already 
granted.  The  chief  features  of  the  new 
scheme,  known  as  the  “  Employees’  Retire¬ 
ment  System  ”  are  outlined  in  the  following 
paragraphs  from  the  bulletin: — 

All  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  on  July  1,  1927,  were  eligible  to  join 
the  system  as  charter  members.  Marine  De¬ 
partment  employees  were  not  admitted,  due 
to  need  for  a  closer  study  of  the  records;  and 
employees  of  those  subsidiary  companies  that 
did  not  accept  the  plan  were  not  admissible. 
After  July  1,  1927,  the  completion  of  six 
months’  service  is  required.  Membership  in 
the  system  terminates  on  resignation  or  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  service  of  the  Company;  also 
(if  temporarily  out  of  employment  on  account 
of  layoff  or  a  similar  cause)  contributions  are 
withdrawn.  Absence  from  service  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  except  on  account  of  personal  ill¬ 
ness,  terminates  membership,  whether  contri¬ 
butions  are  withdrawn  or  not.  When  absent 
on  account  of  illness  without  pay,  the  loss  of 
service  for  the  absent  period  occurs;  but  there 
is  no  effect  on  the  employee’s  membership. 

Each  member  is  required  to  contribute,  un¬ 
til  age  65  and  may  contribute  thereafter,  a 
certain  percentage  of  his  wages  or  salary,  fixed 
according  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  joining 
the  system.  This  rate  does  not  change  so 
long  as  the  employee  is  a  member  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  It  has  been  so  planned  that  this  rate 
will  provide  the  average  employee  at  the  age 
of  65  an  annuity  of  i  of  his  own  average 
earnings  for  the  10  3rears  preceding  retirement, 
provided  he  has  had  35  years  of  service.  The 
employees’  contributions  are  credited  to  his 
account,  and  the  procedure,  in  effect,  is  a  sav¬ 
ing  fund  account  with  4  per  cent  compound 
interest  added  annually.  The  balance  on  de¬ 
posit  for  an  employee’s  account  may  be  as¬ 
certained  upon  his  own  inquiry  to  the  sec¬ 
retary. 

The  following  benefits  are  provided  under 
the  system : — 

1,  Old  age  or  service  retirement;  2,  Ordin¬ 
ary  disability  retirement;  3,  Accidental 
disability  retirement;  4,  Ordinary  death; 
5,  Accidental  death;  6,  Termination  of 
employment. 

At  the  age  of  65,  a  member  may  apply  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  service  retire¬ 
ment.  Retirement  at  the  age  of  70  is  com¬ 
pulsory,  unless  the  Board  of  Directors  shall 
approve  a  request  to  the  contrary.  The  al- 
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lowance  paid  to  the  member  consists  of  an 
annuity  resulting  from  his  own  contributions, 
plus  a  pension  provided  from  the  Company’s 
contributions.  For  the  average  employee  with 
a  service  credit  of  35  years  the  .two  equal  an 
allowance  of  approximately  one-half  of  the 
average  compensation  for  the  last  10  years. 
A  proportionate  retirement  allowance  is  paid 
for  service  less  than  35  years. 

For  service  that  may  be  creditable  prior 
to  July  1,  1927,  the  company  assumes  the  en¬ 
tire  cost;  whereas  for  service  after  July  1, 
1927,  the  member  contributes  about  one-half 
of  the  final  retirement  allowance.  A  credit 
allowed  for  .such  prior  service,  plus  service 
subsequent  to  July  1,  1927,  must  not  be  in 
excess  of  35  years. 

The  company  at  present  contributes  the 
cost  of  a  Special  Benefit,  which  provides  a 
graduated  scale  of  adjustment  between  the 
old  and  new  plan  for  those  employees  who 
are  entitled  to  a  service  retirement  by  July 
1,  1932.  Subject  to  approval  by  the  Board 
of  Directors,  individuals  with  20  or  more 
years  of  service  to  July  1,  1927,  and  who  were 
65  years  of  age  on  that  date,  receive,  in  place 
of  the  Retirement  System  Pension,  a  pension 
equal  to  2  per  cent  of  the  average  annual 
compensation  for  their  services  previous  to 
July  1,  1927,  to  a  maximum  of  35  years,  and 
1-9  per  cent  if  becoming  age  65  before  July 
1,  1928.  There  is  a  decrease  of  -1  per  cent  for 
each  year  thereafter  to  July  1,  1932,  when 
the  calculations  of  the  new  plan  .apply.  To 
such  special  pension  benefit  is  added  the  an¬ 
nuity  arising  from  the  members’  own  contri¬ 
butions  and  the  regular  pension  on  account 
of  service  after  July  1,  1927. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  special  pension 
benefit,  the  company  has  also  assumed  the  cost 
of  allowing  employee’s  service  credit  for  all 
years  of  employment  up  to  July  1, 1927,  if  they 
were  65  years  of  age  before  July  1,  1927,  and 
had  10  years  of  service  as  of  that  date,  in¬ 
stead  of  stopping  service  credit  at  the  age  of 
65  as  provided  under  the  system. 

If  a  member  .becoming  totally  and  per¬ 
manently  disabled  from  any  cause,  other  than 
from  accident  while  employed,  has  had  10 
years  of  .creditable  service  and  is  recommended 
by  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Trustees,  there 
is  paid  an  allowance  of  approximately  9/10 
of  the  amount  payable  under  a  service  re¬ 
tirement.  A  minimum  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
average  final  pay  applies,  if  the  member  was 
employed  before  50  years  of  age. 

Accidental  disability,  while  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Medical  Board,  results  upon  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  an  allowance 
made  up  of  a  pension  equalling  2/3  of  the 
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average  fins!  annual  earnings  plus  tae  an¬ 
nuity  equivalent  of  the  members  eo«:rSbu- 

j  §  -  $  offs 

quirod  under  any  law.  including  the  M  or\- 

s  C 

as  ;V'  pay  be  member  the  larger  benefit. 

The  ordinary  death  benefit  provides  for  the 
nembers  to  ihs 

-  -  with 

0  -5 

nusl  average  salary  tor  the  las:  10  years  or 
of  the  whole  term  of  service  when  less  than 
10  years. 

Dm  as  of  J  1.  1997 
the  1910  Death  Benefit  plan  is  paid  it  same 
exceeds  the  25  per  cent  result.  N o  benefit 
shall  exceed  $3,000  excluding  the  employee's 
contribution  with  interest. 

Accidental  vieath  while  in  service  results  a 
a  payment  to  the  member’s  beneficiary  of  an 
amount  equal  to  twice  the  member's  average 
final  compensation  n  such  installments  as  the 
Trustees  shall  decide.  No  bene:  <  ex¬ 
ceed  15,000,  excluding  the  me  s  - 

go  Sse 

by  any  benefit  required  by  law.  the  larger 
amount  being  paid. 

On  termination  of  employment  the  mem¬ 
ber's  '  ons  are  re  \i 

nteres  1  pe  cent  p* . mu 

annually. 

A  member  a:  the  time  of  retirement  has 

see  en  a  . .  <  -  .■ 

s  s  made  .  ;  selection  of 

on  e  a .  .  .  ■  s  ■ .  ■  s  n d 

fit  pa  to.  to  an  mdtvtdual  on  the  retirement 


roll.  T "he  member  may  elect  to  receive  a.,  the 
benefit  or  drose.t  during  fits  ate.  oc  he  may 
elect  to  take  a  reduced  benefit  to  provide  for 
payments  to  a  benefit  tary  at  has  death. 

' 

or.  for  o  '  on.  bet  ere  to.e 

arrangement  becomes  effective. 

Fens  •  l 

1907  together  w  th  th.etr  deatn  benettts  under 
the  ol vi  ulan.  were  taken  over  without  change 
by  rite  System 

s  tested 

the  Board  of  s*9  -  - 

sons,  as  fo'j  ows .  The  Che.  rmaii  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  Atiant  c  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  ex-officio,  three  members  appointed  by 

s 

and  three  members  appointed  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  to  represent  the  members 
systen  sentmg  the  t 

tr.r.rg  employees.  one  the  s  -  oyees 

and  one  the  office  employees.  All  costs  of 
ir.a.ms  Con 

easee  s  st  ngs  r.  excess  4 

per  cent  required  to  maintain  reserves  am 
available  to  meet  expenses 

-  ng  o 

.  •  g  :  s 

S  COI 

.  :  '  .  .'  y  S  oontrimi- 

.  on  baaed  on  actuarial  findings,  the  manner 
of  liquidating  :.  :e  fund  in  case  of  d  scontim:- 
anoe  and  amendments. 

ov.vies 

'  gaging  business  . 

petition  to  the  Company  and  ts  sulvsid  ar.es 


PENSION 


AND  W  ELFARE  PL 
LIMITED 


PHI  - 

'  '  Cadhi 

Bro: tiers.  Limited.  Ronrneville.  England  are 
detailed  in  a  et  pi  .  firms 

publication,  department.  It  is  tinted  out 
'  -  "  sanees 

.  6  oa  .  §  - 

.'.  a.,  aspects  ol  tr.is  profc  .-••• 

-  - 
-  5  '  ' 

to  d  - 

P«s 

'  '  constituents  of  a 

-  .  I  192S 

empicyeo.  9.039  workers  .4.574  men  and  4.405 
.  o  _  s  r  t  a 

"  ailed  1'  T:  ■  mb  r 

■’ . an  a  rho  j 

making,  .are  carried  on  at  Bourne  vilfe  and  its 


ANS  OL  CADRIRA  BROTHERS, 
^ENGLAND') 

'  '  -  i  ■  -  box  making. 

' 

'  -x  a  ling  g  gineeriag 

o..:ku.ng.  etc  <2  l  hat  although  to  some  e\- 

; . -  mam  trace  s  se.asona.  an;  tt  is 

-•  he  an  n  a  o  .a 

'  ..chou . 

year. 

k  '  e  s  ernes  is  given  »s 

foJvOWS  — 

■  A  -llr'i's  /Ynsso-s  — A  join:  O'm- 

p7':v  :  Av'mroany''  contributory  fund  from 

'  nssed  an  ui  .. 

”  ixvy  ab.e  a:  the  age  of  50. 

'b'  li  .  «,,  *»>  Penrion  Ft. -;i.— From  which 
'  '  .. 
contributory' i . 


hr.i':v.-4Ht-.K,  Wifi 
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2.  Those  which  p rotoct  the  employe*  : 
family  against  the  loss  '/f  the  breadv/mn*  r 
(c;  BenwmerF  WidoviF  FuruL  Vunt.  whi eh 
a  pencion  (norma lly  about.  hail  the  em¬ 
ployees  pen-ion;  i-.  payable  to  the  /odow  of 
a.  deceased  pensioner  f joint  corU.rrt/utory). 

(d;  IJe'fiewlan  (>.'  Beovvie.nl  Fund  It  or:, 
which  a  Jump  -  un  is  payable  to  the  wid <rn  or 
other  dependant*  of  a  male  employee  de¬ 
ceas'd  before  atUmirig  pen  .on  aye  (joint 
contributory). 

3  The--e  which  protect  the  e-mployee  again.**, 
loss  of  earning  capacity  through  (e;  edri<« 
tf ;  accident  (g;  unemployment,  fi  whole— 
or  j>  partial)  : — 

f«r)  benefit,  Auxiliary  Hi  el:  Bmefit,  rind 

Junior  Hick  Bent-fit  F untie. ,  the  fi-  D-.ng  con¬ 
tributory,  arid  t hi:  other  two  provided  by  the 
Company. 

(fi)  Hv.'XfAernentriry  Aeeidenl  Benefit,  p:; y- 
able  in  certain  caw  -,  in  addition  to  Uy.il  eom- 
pemsation. 

(g;  fi;  Unemployment  Heheme,  jpjpple- 
roentary  to  State  Funds,  and 

fii;  Short  7 -me  Heheme,  payments  beds? 
made  from  the  Welfare  Fund. 

1.  That  which  make  provision  againat  dis¬ 
tress  thro-igh  long  continued  illne-s,  etc.: — 


<hj  Benevolent  FuruL  Provided  by  fiom- 
pany  are J  Work*  Councils,  making  gift*  in 
kind,  or  i;j  money  according  to  a  definite 
scale  of  family  income, 

5.  7  ho-'  v/h ich  provide,  wholly  or  in  part, 
for  f j;  hoep/a)  treatment,  fk;  funeral  ex¬ 
penses,  <1;  benevolent  pay  men  ts  in  cases  of 
distress  or  illness,  supplementary  f/i  f h) : — 

(j;  f  iomp  . n  y  and  ivmployee-  subscribe  to 
B.--r  e/r.  .m  Ho-.pital  f Jontribu’ ory  Fund, 
fk;  fir  ant*  mad<  by  the  Company  in  ac- 
eordsnee  wi’h  fixed  scale*. 

f|;  Fund*  started  and  maintained  by  the 
worker-;  as  a  body  (Worker-.’  l  urid),  or  by 
member--  of  "  ■  department-.  (Shop  bene¬ 
volent  Fund*;. 

h  ■/>  included  among  the  Scheme-  de- 
vsr.oed  are  the  Prosperity  B  haring  Heheme, 
through  which  a  -am,  based  on  the  dividend* 
paid  on  the  Company’*  f;rdiriary  Share*,  is 
payable  annually  to  employee*  of  a  certain 
.  r.y’h  of  service,  and  the  rnea-  ires  adopted 
for  the  encouragement  of  Thrift.  Ire-. dent¬ 
ally,  it  lias  been  found  possible  to  offer  en¬ 
courage  merit  *o  Ho  ;  e  Purchase  by  mean-  of 
advances  at  low  rate*  of  inters  a  by  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund-,  and  Boumeville  Finance,  Ltd. 
Fa/rilitie-  for  effecting  Life  Insurant;  are  also 
afforded. 


LABOUR  AM)  INDUSTRY  f.\  BRITISH  COLOMBIA  IN  1928 


THE  ad.mir.ir.rative  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  of  British  Columbia 
are  d'  -on bed  in  the  annual  report  for  the 
calendar  year  1928.  Established  under  the 
Depart.':.' r.t  of  Labour  Act  of  1917,  the  De¬ 
partment  has  authority  to  require  the  trade 
union.'-:,  indu -trial  societies  and  other  or¬ 
gan,  xabor.  -.  to  supply  information  as  to  their 
rules  and  practices;  to  require  employers  to 
furnish  reports  a*  to  their  employee-  with 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  work,  etc.;  and  to 
retain  from  any  available  source  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  cost  of  living,  the  relations  of 
price*  to  labour  and  industrial  conditions  in 
th e  province.  Under  departmental  ad- 

minis*  rati  on  are  the  employment  offices  and 
•he  Factories  Act.  The  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour  is  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Adjustment  under  the  Hours  of  Work  Act, 
1923.  which  provides  for  an  eight  hour  work¬ 
ing  day  in  the  industries  of  the  province  with 
the  exception  of  those  expressly  exempted  by 
the  Board. 

Indue:  trial  HdueiLton- — -Dealing  with  trade 
and  industry,  the  report  indicates  that  during 
the  year  the  province  made  a  new  record  in 
its  industrial  payroll,  which  reached  a  total 


for  *he  vf-r  102$  of  $183/197,781.72 as  compared 
with  {177,522,758.14  for  the  year  1927,  or  an 
increase  of  $5,575,023.58.  The  questionnaire 
which  is  sent  to  industrial  employers  at.  the 
o'-ginning  of  each  year,  was  replied  to  in  1028 
by  4,846  firms,  this  being  a  record  number. 
These  firms  reported  a  combined  payroll  of 
$136,784,484.18,  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
U  30,074,921.91  reported  by  4  507  firm-  in  1027. 
The  total  payroll  of  £183,007,781.72  for  all 
induVries  includes,  in  addition  to  the  figures 
returned  by  employers,  the  calculated  totals 
of  employers  who  fail'd  to  report,  the  totals 
in  delayed  returns,  and  a  number  of  supple¬ 
mentary  items  such  a-s  the  payroll-  in  British 
Columbia  of  the  transcontinental  railway 
system*,  wholesale  and  retail  firms,  and  the 
salaries  of  employees  of  Dominion  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments.  Of  the  total  payroll, 
payments  to  wage  earners  amounted  to  81.40 
;  er  cent,  the  balance  being  salaries  paid  to 
superintendents,  managers,  salesmen,  clerks 
and  stenographers. 

The  total  estimated  payroll  of  the  province 
in  1928  is  divided  by  districts  as  follows: 
Greater  Vancouver,  $65,585,625.41 ;  rest  of 
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Mainland,  $80,746,121.74;  Vancouver  Island, 
$36,766,084.57. 

Indicating  in  what  groups  payrolls  have  in¬ 
creased  or  decreased,  the  report  states  that, 
comparing  the  wage  payments  of  1928  with 
1927,  there  are  a  few  striking  increases,  the 
largest  being  that  of  the  lumbering  industries, 
where  the  pay-roll  increased  $1,750,000  fol¬ 
lowed  by  metal-mining  with  an  advance  of 
f  1,000, 000.  This  fulfilled  general  expectations 
of  both  these  groups.  Food  products  con¬ 
tinued  its  rise,  increasing  by  $500,000,  as  did 
also  the  utility  group  and  the  manufacture  of 
wood.  Coast  shipping  made  an  advance 
of  $880,000,  due  doubtless  to  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  tourist  travel  sponsored  by  the  larger 
shipping  companies.  Miscellaneous  metal 
trades  again  increased  this  year  by  $600,000. 
The  contracting  and  builders’  materials  group 
had  advances  of  $250,000  and  $340,000  re¬ 
spectively-  The  oil-refining  group,  which  in¬ 
cludes  crude  oil  and  fish-oil,  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $370,000;  miscellaneous  trades  and 
industries,  $200,000;  laundries,  cleaning  and 
dyeing,  again  advanced  $110,000;  garment¬ 


making,  house-furnishing,  leather  and  fur 
goods  by  $100,000  in  each  group.  Gains  were 
also  recorded  in  cigar  and  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing,  explosives  and'  chemicals,  jewellery¬ 
manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing,  and 
smelting.  The  five  groups  suffering  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  annual  pay-roll  are  headed  by 
pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  with  a  loss  of 
$420,000.  This  is  the  second  year  with  a 
heavy  reduction  in  the  pay-rcll  of  this  in¬ 
dustry,  although  reports  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  a  probable  bottom  having  been  reached. 
Ship-building  and  repairing  again  showed  a 
loss  of  $190,000.  The  pay-roll  of  breweries 
decreased  $119,000  for  the  year  1928.  Coal¬ 
mining  suffered  drop  of  $70,000,  due  to  one 
of  the  mines  in  the  island  area  having  closed 
down  for  part  of  the  year.  The  drop  of 
$9,000  in  paint-manufacturing  is  reported  as 
being  difficult  to  account  for  considering  the 
increase  in  several  groups  which  should  benefit 
the  paint-manufacturing  industry. 

A  comparison  of  the  pay-roll  in  the  various 
industries  for  the  past  three  years  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  table : — 


Comparison  of  Payrolls  in  British  Columbia  Industries  in  1926,  1927,  1928 


Industry 

1926 

1927 

1928 

No.  of 
Firms 
re¬ 
porting 

Total 

Pay-roll 

No.  of 
Firms 
re¬ 
porting 

Total 

Pay-roll 

No.  of 
Firms 
re¬ 
porting 

Total 

Pay-i  oil 

^Breweries . 

Guilders’  materials . 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing . 

Coal  mining . 

Coast  shipping . 

Contracting . . 

Explosives  and  chemicals . 

Food  products . 

Garment  making . 

House-furnishing . 

Manufacturing  jewellery . 

Laundries,- cleaning  and  dyeing . 

Manufacturing  leather  and  fur  goods . 

Lumber  industries . 

Metal  trades . 

Metal-mining . 

Miscellaneous . 

Oil  refining . 

Paint  manufacture . . 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Pulp  and  caper  mills . 

Ship-building . 

Smelting . 

Street  railways,  etc . 

Manufacturing  wood  (N.E.S.) . 

Totals . 

33 

72 

7 

27 

146 

1,191 

9 

441 

82 

42 

9 

77 
58 
974 
579 
260 
117 
.  21 
9 

126 

13 

40 

3 

85 

82 

$  777,755  68 
1,652,946  45 
55,722  32 
6,847,756  57 
8,515,239  41 
15,046,488  07 
468,600  30 
10,294,610  51 
883,661  63 
646,404  44 
236,981  78 
1,408,574  44 
458,889  00 
34,826,351  73 
7,386,692  84 
8,600,887  09 
2,205,618  67 
1,178,387  30 
223,448  47 
3,279,828  06 
6,289,325  87 
1.835,435  17 
5,275,709  00 
8,887,913  34 
2,137,361  41 

39 

83 

7 

27 

142 

1,185 

9 

461 

81 

47 

10 

82 

61 

960 

619 

235 

163 

26 

13 
131 

14 
43 

3 

78 

78 

$  819,522  25 
1,657,658  31 
62,217  20 
7.502,946  98 
8,076,044  56 
14,761,434  63 
358,474  19 
10,448,996  93 
905,418  57 
712,870  28 
242,016  65 
1,508,709  88 
459,456  24 
34,514,982  16 
7.603,910  98 
8,818,385  82 
2,703,694  92 
1,133,817  99 
294,890  27 
3,523,06S  69 
5,364,085  27 
1,667,187  32 
5,644,425  60 
9,509,310  15 
1,753,495  08 

37 

100 

9 

26 

133 

1,169 

14 

516 

88 

45 

11 

82 

61 

1,062 

678 

276 

148 

29 

12 

121 

14 

44 

3 

52 

86 

$  700,668  58 
1,994,931  53 
63.055  18 
7,438,948  90 
8,956,120  75 
15,033,366  78 
374,367  71 
10,940,322  99 
1,005,057  07 
813,312  66 
263,720  14 
1,611,381  33 
557,195  11 
36,244,200  08 
8,275,917  84 
9,821,102  89 
2,915,442  87 
1,503,668  72 
285,748  77 
3,592,000  61 
4,943,729  59 
1,473,820  99 
5,694,432  49 
10,055,226  73 
2,226,743  37 

4,521 

129,420,599  55 

4,597 

$130,047,021  92 

4,846 

$136,784,484  18 

Weekly  Wage  Rates. — The  average  indus¬ 
trial  wage  for  all  adult  male  employees  during 
the  year  1928  was  $28.96  per  week — the  highest 
since  the  peak  year  of  1920,  when  it  stood  at 
$31.51  per  week.  This  average  is  arrived  at 
from  the  figures  supplied  by  .each  employer 
covering  the  week  of  the  employment  of  the 
greatest  number. 


The  tabular  summaries  indicate  that  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
earning  $25  a  week  and  upwards  since  1925. 
In  that  year  the  percentage  of  employees  paid 
a  weekly  wage  of  $25  and  more  was  54-07; 
in  1926  it  was  54-46;  in  1927,  56-41;  in  1928, 
58-96.  A  comparison  of  the  tables  also  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  further  reduction  in  low- 
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paid  workers  (those  receiving  less  than  $19 
per  week),  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
during  the  two  previous  years.  In  1926,  the 
number  of  such  workers  was  9,498;  in  1927  this 
number  was  reduced  to  4,409,  while  in  1928 
there  was  another  reduction  so  that  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  report  the  num¬ 
ber  stood  at  4,391.  The  difference  between 
the  figures  for  1927  and  1928  is  regarded  as 
a  fair  gauge  of  the  movement  in  this  class 
of  workers  because  the  pronounced  decrease 
in  the  figures  of  1927  from  1926  was  explained 
as  being  possible  partly  through  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act.  The 
report  adds,  however,  that  the  general  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  increase  rather  than  de¬ 
crease  the  wages  of  those  receiving  less  than 
$19  per  week. 

Changes  in  wage  rates  during  the  year  were 
not  very  pronounced  although  in  some  groups 
there  was  a  good  advance.  In  sixteen  of  the 
groups  there  was  an  average  increase  in  the 
weekly  rates,  and  in  nine  groups  an  average 
decrease.  Those  showing  the  greatest  advances 
were:  Printing  and  publishing,  $4.22;  coast 
shipping,  $2.10;  smelting,  $1.39;  metal  trades, 
$1.28;  breweries.  $1.23.  The  largest  decreases 
were  in  the  following  groups:  Manufacturing, 
leather  and  fur  goods,  $1.54;  paint  manufac¬ 
ture,  $1.33;  builders’  materials,  68  cents;  manu¬ 
facturing  wood,  58  cents. 

The  report  details,  in  tabular  form,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  wage  earners  in  each  industry,  grouped 


Classified  Weekly  Wage  Rates  (Wage  Earners  only)  in 
British  Columbia  during  1928 


For  Week  of 
Employment  of 
greatest  number. 

Males 

Females 

Appren¬ 

tices 

21  3*ears 
andover 

Under 
21  years 

18  years 
andover 

Under 
18  years 

41 

18 

35 

25 

$6.00  to  $6.99. .  . 

i 

106 

16 

26 

113 

7.00  to  7  99 .  . 

3 

82 

100 

58 

83 

8.00  to  8.99... 

10 

178 

252 

74 

155 

9.00  to  9.99..  . 

26 

204 

72 

78 

111 

10.00  to  10.99. . 

70 

238 

268 

90 

150 

11.00  to  11.99  . 

44 

149 

175 

94 

87 

12.00  to  12.99... 

214 

425 

687 

75 

335 

13.00  to  13.99.  . . 

143 

171 

759 

114 

106 

14.00  to  14.99. . . 

283 

250 

1,123 

137 

58 

15.00  to  15,99... 

679 

415 

1,242 

72 

80 

16.00  to  16.99. . 

574 

232 

685 

22 

32 

17.00  to  17.99... 

1,092 

157 

282 

15 

32 

IS  00  to  IS  99. . . 

1 . 252 

239 

737 

19 

45 

19.00  to  19.99. . . 

9,381 

251 

365 

4 

19 

20.00  to  20.99. .  . 

3,471 

173 

511 

2 

23 

21.00  to  21,99... 

5,188 

161 

274 

9 

24 

22,00  to  22  99. . . 

5,280 

97 

215 

1 

55 

23.00  to  23.99.. . 

3,429 

87 

100 

1 

8 

24.00  to  24.99. . . 

9,948 

103 

122 

1 

26 

25.00  to  25.99. . 

5,144 

65 

134 

1 

5 

26.00  to  26.99. . . 

3,320 

21 

65 

1 

11 

27.00  to  27.99. . . 

5,522 

94 

63 

5 

28.00  to  28.99. . 

4.352 

35 

24 

12 

29.00  to  29.99. . . 

2,730 

11 

31 

2 

30.00  to  34.99..  . 

13,837 

15 

74 

24 

35.00  to  39.99... 

10,884 

13 

28 

2 

6  808 

9 

s’  201 

1 

50.00  and  over.  . 

3|  122 

1 

Totals . 

100.108 

4.014 

8,423 

929 

1,628 

according  to  the  weekly  wages  received.  The 
accompanying  table  is  a  summary  of  all  such 
tables,  and  shows  the  number  of  employees 
by  weekly  wage  groups  in  1928. 

Increase  oj  Apprentices. — Another  increase  in 
the  number  of  apprentices  was  registered 
during  the  year,  there  being  a  total  of  1,628- 
apprentices  in  industry  during  1928.  This  is- 
almost  double  the  number  for  1924,  which  was- 
898,  advancing  to  1,115  in  1925;  1,281  in  1926. 
and  1,554  in  1927.  These  figures  would  seem 
to  indicate,  the  report  observes,  that  “the  youth 
of  the  province  is  determined  to  learn,  in  all 
its  phases,  the  industry  he  has  selected  as  his 
life’s  work,  and  suggests  that  in  the  near 
future  the  apprentices  of  the  last  few  years  may 
be  expected  to  assume  greater  responsibilities 
in  their  native  province.” 

Employment  Service. — The  report  of  the 
British  Columbia  Branch  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  indicates  that  although  there 
was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  part  of  the 
Province  throughout  the  year,  employment  was 
available  in  larger  volume  than  during  any 
part  of  the  last  decade.  Newcomers,  however, 
continued  to  arrive  in  the  province  faster  than 
opportunities  for  their  employment  developed, 
with  the  result  that  10,812  workers  were  sent 
to  employment  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  these 
consisting,  in  the  main,  of  harvest-labourers 
and  experienced  farm-labourers  for  spring  work, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  building-trade  mechanics. 

The  work  of  the  Employment  Service,  meas¬ 
ured  by  placements,  showed  an  improvement 
of  23  per  cent,  reflected  in  part  by  the  larger 
number  placed  in  other  Provinces  and  the 
steady  growth  of  business  within  the  Province. 
It  is  also  pointed  out  that  by  close  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Immigration  Department  many 
positions  were  retained  for  citizens  of  Canada 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  imported 
aliens. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Handicap  Sections  in 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  carried  on  the  work  of 
securing  employment  for  handicapped  workers 
under  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
employment  is  most,  plentiful,  the  men  who 
are  least  handicapped  are  not  available,  and 
during  the  winter  months  when  work  is  scarce 
and  the  competition  of  physically  fit  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  is  keen,  the  “handicaps”  then 
register  in  large  numbers. 

Detailing  the  work  accomplished  on  be¬ 
half  of  handicapped  men,  both  ex-service  and 
“industrial  handicaps,”  it  is  shown  that  situa¬ 
tions  were  found  for  1,715  such  men,  535  going 
to  regular  employment  the  duration  of  which 
was  known  to  be  in  excess  of  one  week  and 
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in  many  cases  permanent,  and  1,180  to  casual 
work  lasting  less  than  one  week.  Of  the  total 
number,  233  were  “industrial  handicaps, 
77  'being  placed  in  regular  positions,  and  the 
balance,  156,  in  casual  employment. 

The  total  business  'transacted  by  the  British 
Columbia  offices  in  1928  is  summarized  as 
follows:  Applications,  109,474;  employers’ 
orders,  45,859;  placements,  43,155;  transfers  in 
British  Columbia,  2  272;  transfers  out  of 
British  Columbia,  10,812. 

Inspection  of  Factories. — -The  report  of  the 
chief  inspector  of  factories  (who  is  charged 
with  the  inspection  of  all  factories  under  the 
Factories  Act,  industrial  plants  designated 
by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
passenger  and  freight  elevators  and  all  laun¬ 
dries)  covers  the  work  of  this  branch.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  progress  of  accident  prevention, 
the  chief  inspector  comments  on  the  non¬ 
occurrence  of  any  fatal  or  serious  accidents 
on  passenger  elevators  during  1928. 

During  the  past  year,  229  permanent  and 
71  temporary  elevator  operators’  licenses  were 
issued  to  female  operators,  and  603  permanent 
and  106  temporary  licenses  to  male  operators. 
Seventeen  requests  for  permission  to  employ 
children  under  the  age  of  15  years  in  canneries 
were  granted,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the 
Factories  Act,  and  permission  given  to  twelve 
firms  to  work  their  employees  overtime.  Many 
complaints  were  received  alleging  unhealthy 
working  conditions  and  excessive  hours.  All 
such  were  promptly  investigated,  and  when 
found  to  be  substantiated,  were  ordered  to  be 
remedied.  Many  of  these  complaints  were 
lodged  against  employers  who  are  not  British 
subjects. 

Nationality  of  Workers. — The  report  pre¬ 
sents  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  nationality  of 
the  workers  in  the  various  industries.  Native 
born  Canadians  and  Newfoundlanders  show  a 
decided  increase  with  38-07  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  36-01  per  cent  in  1927. 
Natives  of  Great  Britain  show  a  slight 
decrease,  the  percentage  being  30-85  as  com¬ 
pared  with  31-87  in  1927.  The  total  of  all 
employees  who  claim  the  English  language  as 
their  mother-tongue  is  72-65  per  cent  as 
against  72-51  per  cent  in  1927.  The  natives 
of  Continental  Europe  retrieved  the  percent¬ 
age  loss  of  1927,  when  their  proportion  of  the 
total  employed  was  15-05,  with  an  increase  to 
17-02  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  Asiatics  showed  a  further 
reduction  in  1928,  the  percentage  ‘being  9-33, 
as  compared  with  10-20  per  cent  in  1927  11-50 
in  1926,  11-30  in  1925,  and  11-97  in  1924. 

The  actual  number  of  Chinese  employed 
during  1928  was  5  918,  a  reduction  of  467  over 


the  previous  year.  The  number  of  Hindus 
employed  was  779,  a  reduction  of  60  from  the 
number  shown  in  1927.  The  number  of 
Japanese,  however,  increased  by  194,  from 
3,859  in  1927  to  4,053  in  1928. 

The  number  of  Asiatics  employed  during 
1928  was  10,750,  a  reduction  of  333  from  the 
figures  of  1927.  The  groups  which  show  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  Asiatics  employed 
are:  Coalmining,  laundries,  cleaning  and  dye¬ 
ing,  metal-mining,  miscellaneous  trades  and 
industries,  the  utility  group,  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wood  (miscellaneous).  The  groups 
showing  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Asiatics 
engaged  are  headed  by  the  lumber  industries 
with  a  reduction  of  316  from  1927,  followed  by 
the  food  products  group,  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing,  garment-making,  pulp  and  paper,  and 
shipbuilding. 

The  groups  in  which  native  Canadians  show 
a  majority  of  employees  are:  Creameries, 
builders’  materials,  cigar  and  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturing,  contracting,  manufacture  of  food 
products,  house-furnishing,  manufacture  of 
jewellery,  leather  and  fur  goods,  lumber  in¬ 
dustries,  metal  trades,  metal-mining,  miscel¬ 
laneous  trades  and  industries,  oil-refining, 
paint-manufacturing,  printing  and  publishing, 
and  the  manufacture  of  wood.  The  groups 
having  a  preponderance  of  those  born  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are:  Coal-mining,  Coast 
shipping,  explosives  and  chemicals,  garment¬ 
making,  laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing,  pulp 
and  paper  mills,  ship-building,  smelting,  and 
the  public  utility  group.  Comparing  these 
groups  with  the  corresponding  statement  for 
1927,  it  is  found  that  garment-making, 
builders’  materials,  miscellaneous  trades  and 
industries,  and  oil-refining  have  swung  from 
the  Canadian  to  the  British  group,  and  the 
manufacture  of  jewellery  from  the  British  to 
the  Canadian  group. 

Labour  Disputes.— The  disturbance  caused 
by  labour  disputes  in  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Province  was  again  comparatively  slight. 
During  1928  there  were  nine  disputes  entailing 
a  stoppage  of  work,  affecting  2,644  employees 
and  resulting  in  a  loss  of  20,791  working  days. 
In  1927,  there  were  1.668  workers  involved  in 
the  disputes  of  that  year,  and  the  working 
time  lost  was  17,006  working  days.  In  no  case 
during  1928  was  there  a  dispute  resulting  from 
any  attempt  by  employers  to  reduce  wages, 
though  in  one  instance  the  strikers,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  shingle  industry,  contended 
that  new  conditions  had  been  introduced 
which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  earn  as 
much  as  formerly.  Most  of  the  disputes  were 
caused  by  demands  for  higher  pay  or  a  shorter 
working  week,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  the 
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observance  pr  non-observance  of  closed  shop 
conditions. 

Male  Minimum  Wage  Act. — A  chapter  of 
the  report  is  devoted  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  which  declared  this 
Act  invalid  (Labour  Gazette,  November,  1928, 
page  1310)  and  also  to  the  new  Male  Minimum 
Wage  Act  adopted  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature  (Labour  Gazette,  June  1929,  page 
607).  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  new 
measure  resulting  from  the  Supreme  Court’s 


judgment  on  the  original  legislation,  the  Act 
was  inoperative  for  the  greater  pant  of  the 
year. 

The  report  gives  a  review  of  the  labour 
legislation  enacted  during  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature.  These  new  measures  have 
already  been  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  June,  1929,  pages  607-910. 

The  report  includes  also  a  useful  directory 
of  associations  of  employers  and  also  of  trade 
unions  in  British  Columbia. 


Hours  of  Work  Act  in  1928 


The  operations  under  the  Hours  of  Work  quiring  temporary  permits  at  certain  seasons 


Act,  1923,  during  1928,  are  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  provincial  Department  of 
Labour.  That  the  Act  has  now  become  a 
part  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  Province; 
that  it  is  being  observed  by  both  employers 
and  employees;  and  that  the  smooth-working 
of  this  legislation  is  proof  that  the  majority 
of  those  affected  are  in  sympathy  with  its 
provisions,  are  the  chief  features  emphasized 
in  the  report. 

Among  the  amendments  to  the  Act  ad¬ 
opted  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature 
(Labour  Gazette,  June,  1929,  page  608)  was 
one  providing  that  the  prescribed  limit  of 
hours  may  be  exceeded  “in  case  of  accident, 
actual  or  threatened,  or  in  case  of  urgent  work 
to  be  done  to  machinery  or  plant,  or  in  case 
of  force  majeure,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  serious  interference  with 
the  ordinary  working  of  the  undertaking.” 
Accordingly,  exemptions  of  a  temporary 
nature  in  urgent  cases  are  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Adjustment  which  administers  the 
Act.  During  1928  there  were  161  temporary 
permits  issued.  The  overtime  covered  by 
these  permits  varied  from  a  total  of  one 
hour  to  one  hour  per  day  for  a  week  or 
longer.  Lumbering  accounted  for  105  of 
these  permits.  The  report  states  that  the 
chief  reason  for  the  granting  of  exemptions 
to  this  industry  is  that  overtime  is  required 
because  of  the  arrival  of  steamships  from 
one  to  three  days  earlier  than  expected,  and 
that  in  s>uch  cases  the  granting  of  overtime 
becomes  a  necessity,  otherwise  shipping  would 
become  disrupted  and  other  industries  suffer 
as  a  result.  Other  branches  of  industry  re- 


of  the  year  are  the  printing  firms  to  take 
caTe  of  rush  orders  for  Christmas  cards  and 
other  special  work ;  general  contractors, 
especially  when  pouring  concrete;  and  gar¬ 
ment-manufacturing  during  the  rush  season. 

In  1928,  the  average  working  hours  for  all 
industrial  occupations  was  further  reduced 
to  48.43  hours  weekly,  from  48.55  in  1927, 
and  an  average  of  48.84  in  1926. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  trend 
of  average  weekly  hours  in  all  industries  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  report  for  the  past  three  years. 


Average  Weekly  Hours  of  Work,  by  Industries 


Industry 


Breweries . 

Builders’  materials,  etc . . . 

Cigar  and  tobacco  manufacturing.  . 

Coal-mining . 

Coast  shipping . 

Contracting . 

Explosives,  chemicals,  etc . 

Food  products,  manufacture  of . 

Garm  ent-m  ak  ing . 

House-furnishing . 

Jewellery,  manufacture  of . . . . 

Laundries,  cleaning  and  dyeing. 
Leather  and  fur  goods,  manufacture 

of . 

Lumber  industries— 

Logging . - 

Logging-railways . 

Mixed  plants . 

Lumber-dealers . 

Planing-mills . 

Sawmills . 

Shingle-mills . 

Metal  trades . 

Metal-mining . ; . 

Miscellaneous  trades  and  industries 

Oil-refining . 

Paint-m  anufacturing . 

Printing  and  publishing  . . . . . 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing . 

Ship-building . 

Smelting . 

Street-railways,  gas,  water,  power, 

Wood-manufacture  (not  elsewhere 
specified) . 


1926 

1927 

'  1928 

47-91 

45-60 

48-22 

47-10 

46-94 

47-55 

44-46 

44-48 

46-58 

48-00 

48-02 

48-02 

53-29 

52-48 

53-05 

45-57 

44-97 

44-83 

51-49 

45-85 

45-32 

51-82 

50-65 

51-75 

44-81 

46-38 

44-54 

45-14 

45-52 

45-30 

43-96 

44-25 

44-75 

46-54 

46-28 

46-42 

47-26 

46-77 

46-62 

48-71 

48-63 

48-40 

48-06 

49-08 

49-16 

49-03 

44-00 

47-21 

46-78 

45-88 

46-70 

50-48 

49-81 

49-29 

49-23 

49-63 

49-03 

48-32 

48-84 

47-97 

45-81 

45-51 

45-42 

55-43 

52-26 

53-93 

47-67 

47-20 

47-64 

51-46 

54-35 

54-16 

44-25 

44-51 

44-44 

45-58 

45-51 

45-42 

48-23 

48-46 

48-24 

44-14 

45-13 

44-45 

53-21 

52-94 

53-07 

45-83 

45-90 

45-69 

46-28 

46-42 

46-77 
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Minimum  Wages  for  Women  in  British  Columbia  in  1928 


The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Board  of  British  Columbia  for 
the  year  1928  is  incorporated  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act  being  administered  by  a 
Board  of  three  members,  the  chairman  of 
which  is  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour. 

Under  the  British  Columbia  Act  nine  Orders 
respecting  minimum  wages  have  been  put  into 
force,  and  these  include  practically  all  women 
and  girl  employees  coming  within  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  The  total  number  during  1928 
as  indicated  from  the  returns  received  from 
employers  was  19,377  workers.  However,  the 
statute  does  not  cover  domestic  servants,  fruit 
pickers,  farm  labourers  or  their  employers. 

The  report  points  out  that  considering  the 
number  of  workers  affected  by  the  rulings  of 
the  Board,  the  percentage  of  employers  who 
evaded  the  regulations  is  comparatively  small. 
Through  pay-roll  inspections,  personal  visits 
by  the  officials,  and  complaints  of  employees 
some  discrepancies  were  found  during  the  year. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  employers  paid  the 
girls  the  arrears  due  them  without  recourse 
to  court  proceedings.  Adjustments  were 
effected  through  friendly  negotiations,  con¬ 
ducted  by  correspondence  or  interviews  be¬ 
tween  employers,  employees,  and  officials  of 
the  B'Oard.  By  these  methods  the  sum  of 
$3,202.11  was  paid  during  1928  to  employees 
throughout  the  Province.  This  amount  repre¬ 
sents  the  difference  between  what  they  should 
have  received  under  the  various  Orders  and 
what  they  were  paid  by  employers  who  were 
not  complying  with  the  law. 

In  fairness  to  the  employers  it  is  stated  that 
this  non-compliance  was  not  always  wilful. 
In  some  cases  a  slight  misunderstanding  of  an 
order  led  to  an  inadequate  wage  being  paid. 
In  other  instances  employers  coming  into 
British  British  from  outside  points  failed  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  their  particular  industry  or  occupation. 

Collections  for  the  girls  were  effected  from 
proprietors  of  laundries,  hotels,  cafes,  com¬ 
mercial  and  professional  offices,  bakeries,  gar¬ 
ment,  candy,  and  other  factories,  beauty-par¬ 
lours,  retail  stores,  fruit-canneries,  and  pack¬ 
ing-houses.  Ihe  beneficial  protection  of  the 
Act,  therefore,  was  felt  by  women  and  girls  of 
many  and  varied  callings. 

During  the  period  under  review  eight  con¬ 
victions  for  violations  of  the  Act  were  ob¬ 
tained,  two  cases  were  dismissed,  and  one  case 
withdrawn  owing  to  the  serious  and  continued 
illness  of  the  material  witness. 

A  summary  of  the  minimum  wage  orders  in 
force  is  as  follows: — 


Mercantile  industry,  $12.75  (hourly  rate, 
2 cents). 

Laundry,  cleaning  and  dyeing  industries, 
$13.50  (hourly  rate,  28g  cents). 

Public  housekeeping,  $14  (hourly  rate  2l9£ 
cents). 

Office  occupations,  $15  (hourly  rate  31J 
cents). 

Personal  service  occupation,  $14.25  (hourly 
•rate,  291Mo  cents). 

Fishing  industry  (canneries),  $15.50  (hourly 
rate,  32%4  cents). 

Telephone  and  telegraph  occupation,  $15 
(hourly  rate,  31i  cents). 

Fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  $14.40  (hourly 
rate,  30  cents). 

Manufacturing  industry,  $14  (hourly  rate, 
29£  cents). 

The  annual  request  for  pay-roll  data  was 
answered  by  3,425  individual  employers  or 
firms.  While  this  is  30  less  than  the  number 
who  responded  in  1927,  the  employees  under 
the  Act  in  1928  totalled  19,377  as  against 
17,507  in  1927. 

Of  the  total  number  of  women  and  girls 
employed  in  the  nine  occupations  and  in¬ 
dustries  under  the  Act,  3,692,  or  19.05  per  cent, 
were  reported  as  receiving  the  actual  mini¬ 
mum  for  their  respective  classes  of  work.  In 
the  higher  scales  of  pay,  it  is  noted  that  11,904, 
or  61.44  per  cent  of  all  those  reported,  were 
listed  as  being  in  receipt  of  wages  in  excess  of 
the  legal  minimum,  leaving  3,781,  or  19.51  per 
cent,  who  were  paid  below  the  minimum.  This 
latter  group,  however,  includes  young  girls  and 
inexperienced  workers  for  whom  lower  rates 
are  set,  and  employees  of  experience  .  whose 
working  week  was  shorter  than  4S  hours,  with 
a  pro  rata  reduction  in  their  remuneration. 

The  average  weekly  wage  of  all  occupations 
•for  experienced  employees  over  18  years  of 
age  during  1928  was  $17.52,  as  compared  with 
$17.06  in  1927,  and  $17.05  in  1926. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  employers  pay¬ 
rolls  for  1928  indicate  that  increases  in  average 
wages  of  the  experienced  workers  occurred  in 
the  laundry  industry  (which  also  includes  dry 
cleaning  and  dyeing  establishment),  in  pub¬ 
lic  house-keeping,  in  office  occupation,  and  in 
telegraph  and  telephone  occupation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  callings  the  seasonal  fruit  and 
vegetable  industry  and  the  fishing  industry  also 
recorded  higher  average  wages  than  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  1927.  The  outstanding  increase  was 
in  the  office  occupation  wages  in  which  there 
was  a  marked  rise  of  $1.05  per  week,  bringing 
the  average  weekly  rate  to  $20.21,  a  peak 
figure  in  this  occupation  since  records  have 
been  kept. 
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Of  the  nine  groups,  covered  by  the  orders 
of  the  Board,  there  were  three  in  which  the 
average  wages  for  experienced  women  and  girl 
employees  were  lower  than  in  the  previous 
year.  The  mercantile  and  personal  service 
classes  registered  decreases,  but  coupled 
with  the  drop  in  wages  was  a  corresponding 
decrease  in  the  length  of  the  average  working 
wePk.  In  the  manufacturing  industry,  Btates 
the  report,  tire  decrease  of  a  cent  per  week  in 
average  rate  for  skilled  employees,  was  so 
slight  that  the  figures  might  be  deemed  to 
have  remained  stationary. 

Table  I  shows  the  wage  rates  in  191S,  be¬ 
fore  any  wage  rates  had  been  in  effect  and  in 
1928,  after  eleven  years  of  practical  testing 
of  the  orders. 

Table  I. — Average  Weekly  Wages  Before  ami 
After  Minimum  Wage  Act 

Mercantile  Industry 


Average  weekly  wages — ■  1918  1928 

Employees  over  IS  years...  $12  71  $14  95 

Employees  under  18  years..  7  70  9  60 

Percentage  of  employees  under 

18  years .  15-49  15-91 

Laundry  Industry 

Average  weekly  wages — -  1918  1928 

Employees  over  18  years...  $11  80  $14  59 

Employees  under  18  years..  9  78  9  64 

Percentage  of  employees  under 

18  years .  21-80  11-74 

Manufacturing  Industry 
Average  weekly  wages —  1918  1928 

Experienced  employees..  ..  $12  54  $16  62 

Inexperienced  employees..  .  9  57  10  00 

Percentage  of  inexperienced 

employees .  28-64  18-74 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Average  weekly  wages —  1918  1928 

Experienced  employees..  ..  $15  55  $18  32 

Inexperienced  employees.  ..  11  90  11  91 

Percentage  of  inexperienced 

employees .  8-70  13-61 

Personal  Service  Occupation 
Average  weekly  wages —  1918  1928 

Employees  over  18  years...  $13  83  $17  02 

Employees  under  18  years..  6  96  11  67 

Percentage  of  employees  under 

18  years .  15-38  7-45 


Office  Occupation 


Average  weekly  wages —  1918  1928 

Employees  over  18  year3...  $16  53  $20  21 

Employees  under  18  years. .  10  88  12  99 

Percentage  of  employees  under 

18  years .  7-45  3-51 

Public  Housekeeping  Occupation 
Average  weekly  wages —  1918  1928 

Employees  over  18  years...  $14  23  $16  52 

Employees  under  18  years..  11  77  13  67 

Percentage  of  employees  under 

18  years .  5-51  3-73 


Commenting  on  the  figures  in  Table  I  the 
report  states  that  “while  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  does  not  take  all  the  credit  for  the 
substantial  increase  in  wages  during  this 
period,  to  the  Orders  is  largely  due  this 
noticeable  rise.  Other  economic  factors  have 
contributed  in  a  lesser  degree  to  these  in¬ 
creases,  but  the  wage  level  has  been  raised 
and  maintained  chiefly  by  this  protective  legis¬ 
lation.”  The  report  observes  that  “as  em¬ 
ployees  are  also  buyers,  the  higher  their 
wages  the  more  they  can  spend,  and  thus 
their  money  goes  into  circulation  to  give 
impetus  to  trade.” 

The  highest  individual  weekly  wages  re¬ 
corded  for  1928  in  the  nine  industries  were 
as  follows:  Mercantile  industry,  $65;  laundry 
industry,  $32.25;  public  housekeeping  occu¬ 
pation,  $40;  office  occupation,  $75;  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  $43;  personal  service 
occupation,  $50;  telephone  and  telegraph 
occupation,  $65;  fishing  industry,  $26.54;  and 
fruit  and  vegetable  industry,  $49.30.  These 
peak  wages  were  paid  by  firms  in  Victoria, 
Vancouver,  Prince  Rupert  and  Penticton. 

Dealing  with  the  marital  state  of  employees 
under  the  various  Orders,  the  report  states 
that  the  relative  proportion  of  married, 
widowed  and  single  employees  has  not  altered 
very  materially  in  the  past  few  years  in  the 
Province.  From  the  returns  for  1928  the 
following  percentages  in  this  regard  are  in¬ 
dicated:  Married,  19.79;  widowed,  3.73; 
single,  76.48. 

Tables  II  and  III  give  a  statistical  summary 
of  all  occupations  covered  by  the  regulations, 
and  the  labour  turn-over  in  each  group  ac¬ 
cording  to  years  of  continuous  service : — 


TABLE  II.— SUMMARY  OF  ALL  OCCUPATIONS 


1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 

1924 

3,425 

3,455 

3,123 

2,804 

2,287 

Number  of  employees — 

17,191 

15,697 

13,725 

12,181 

1,718 

10,355 

1,242 

2,186 

1,810 

2 ,  d45 

Total  weekly  wages — 

$301,223  03 

$267,787  44 

$234,001  53 

$211,713  38 
$  17,764  00 

$176,517  87 
$  12,644  50 

$  23,470  00 

$  18,820  00 

$  23  513  50 

Average  weekly  wages — 

$17  52 

$17  06 

$17  05 

$17  38 
$10  34 

12  36% 
43  58 

$17  05 
$10  18 

10  71% 
43  09 

$10  74 

$10  40 

$10  03 

14  59% 
43  82 

Percentage  of  employees  under  18  years,  or  inexperienced . 

11  28% 

44  05 

10  34% 
43  92 
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TABLE  III— LABOUR  TURNOVER 


IN  EACH  GROUP  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  CONTINUOUS 
SERVICE  OF  EMPLOYER  REPORTING 


Name  of  Industry 

Not  specified. 

Under  1  Year. 

1  to  2  Years. 

2  to  3  Years. 

3  to  4  Years. 

cn 

f-i 

c3 

<V 

K* 

lO 

O 

5  to  6  Years. 

6  to  7  Years. 

7  to  8  Years. 

8  to  9  Y  ears 

9  to  10  Years. 

10  Yrs.  or  over. 

Number  of 

Employees 

reported. 

Number  of 

Firms  reporting. 

Mercantile . 

Laundry . 

Public  house-keeping . 

Office . 

Manufacturing . 

Personal  service . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph... . 

19 

33 

15 

83 

58 

10 

2 

2,075 

428 

1,304 

1,211 

989 

167 

521 

9 

1,246 

646 

184 

438 

706 

402 

55 

244 

493 

148 

243 

615 

324 

39 

287 

1 

147 

272 

76 

142 

457 

230 

26 

209 

3 

81 

199 

68 

92 

334 

147 

21 

166 

1 

58 

154 

54 

55 
275 
100 

11 

102 

88 

20 

44 

191 

79 

10 

61 

1 

12 

88 

23 

41 

144 

52 

6 

57 

55 

21 

32 

185 

42 

2 

77 

41 

10 

16 

95 

32 

1 

34 

107 

25 

47 

372 

69 

1 

106 

4,237 

1,090 

2,469 

4,668 

2,524 

349 

1,866 

15 

2,159 

478 

66 

430 

1,829 

336 

96 

135 

4 

51 

Fruit  and  vegetable . 

Totals . 

402 

174 

22 

6 

6 

2 

3 

622 

7,950 

2,849 

2,297 

1,496 

1,086 

773 

506 

417 

420 

231 

730 

19,377 

3,425 

FACTORIES  AND  WORKSHOPS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  1928 


THE  annual  report  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  of  Great 
Britain  for  1928  draws  attention  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  industry  in  the  south  of  Eng¬ 
land,  particularly  in  the  district  of  London. 
It  notes  an  increase  in  the  number  of  larger 
factories  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
number  of  workshops.  This  change  is  stated 
to  be  due  to  the  economic  advantages  aris¬ 
ing  from  the  concentration  of  work  in  large 
establishments  well  equipped  with  machinery 
and  with  other  aids  to  cheap  production.  For 
example,  many  small  tailoring  and  dressmak¬ 
ing  workshops  have  be.en  closed  owing  to  the 
-cheapness  of  ready-made  clothing  manu¬ 
factured  on  wholesale  lines;  while  similar 
changes  are  being  witnessed  in  other  trades, 
such  as  brewing  and  flour  milling,  which  used 
to  be  largely  carried  on  in  small  units  in  the 
•country  districts.  Changes  in  fashion,  and  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  are  also  constantly 
causing  disturbances  in  industry,  curtailing 
some  branches  and  expanding  others.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  increasing  use  of  ready-made  gar¬ 
ments  has  reduced  the  business  of  many  small 
tailors  and  dressmakers;  the  small  rooms  in 
modern  houses  have  created  a  demand  for 
diminutive  furniture,  and  some  firms  specializ¬ 
ing  in  the  manufacture  of  such  furniture  have 
been  busy;  the  disuse  of  metal  household  fit¬ 
tings  which  require  polishing,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  domestic  work,  is  partly  responsible  for 
the  “  slump  ”  in  metal  plating  and  polishing. 

Accidents. — Fatal  industrial  accidents  num¬ 
bered  953  in  1928,  as  compared  with  973  in 
1927.  Fatal  accidents  were  most  numerous  in 
building  construction  (152),  docks  (100),  ship¬ 
building  (85),  conversion  of  metals  (79).  It  is 
■suggested  in  the  report  that  the  fatality  rates 


per  thousand  accidents  afford  some  indication 
of  the  relative  severity  of  the  accidents  in  the 
various  industries.  On  this  basis  the  highest 
fatality  rates  -for  1928  were:  buildings,  40; 
electrical  generating  stations,  19;  docks,  14; 
gas  works,  12 ;  clay,  stone,  and  cement  works, 
12;  paper  making,  8;  woollen  and  worsted,  8; 
shipbuilding,  8. 

It  is  pointed  out  that,  as  in  previous  years, 
over  70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  acci¬ 
dents,  and  over  50  per  cent  of  the  fatalities, 
were  due  to  causes  unconnected  with  ma¬ 
chinery  of  any  kind.  Thus  18,411  accidents, 
including  99  fatalities,  were  due  to  persons 
being  struck  by  falling  bodies;  and  18,343  ac¬ 
cidents,  including  322  fatalities,  were  due  to 
persons  falling.  The  fatality  rate  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  class  of  accidents — 17  per  1,000 — is  par¬ 
ticularly  high.  The  majority  of  the  accidents 
in  both  these  classes  are  not  preventable  by 
safeguards  of  any  kind,  but  by  the  education 
of  .the  workers  in  the  exercise  of  care  and  fore¬ 
thought  and  in  safe  methods  of  working. 

Accident  Prevention. — The  Report  for  1928 
again  devotes  a  large  amount  of  sp-ace  to  this 
subject.  A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  safety 
organization  took  place  at  the  International 
Labour  Conference  in  June,  1928,  when  a 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  “  the 
time  has  co-me  to  attempt  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  safety,  by  the  development  of  new 
methods  ”  on  the  lines  of  the  “  Safety  First  ” 
movement.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  in 
this  country  with  the  various  employers’  as¬ 
sociations,  in  those  industries  in  which  the 
incidence  of  accidents  is  high;  and  it  is  stated 
that,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made.  For  example  safety  organizations 
have  been  established  in  about  80  per  cent  of 
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the  ironworks  which  have  blast  furnaces  in 
blast;  in  all  the  iron  and  steel  rolling  mills  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  48  out  of  50  of  those  in 
Scotland.  In  the  engineering  industry,  a  con¬ 
siderable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  safety 
movement;  in  some  districts  over  90  per  cent, 
and  in  most  districts  over  SO  per  cent  of  the 
larger  firms  have  either  established  a  safety 
organization  or  have  the  matter  we.ll  in  hand. 

New  agreements  in  regard  to  safety  pre¬ 
cautions  have  been  concluded  both  in  the 
spinning  and  in  the  weaving  branches  of  the 
cotton  trade.  The  new  agreements  amend  the 
agreements  previously  in  force  in  various 
points  of  detail,  and  in  addition  provide  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  joint  Standing  Commit¬ 
tee,  which  is  to  meet  twice  a  year  to  review 
the  agreement. 

Hours  of  Work. — It  is  observed  in  the  Re¬ 
port  that  there  is  little  change  to  record  in 
the  hours  worked  in  the  principal  industries 
throughout  the  country,  where  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  the  week  of  47  or  48  hours  is 
established.  Reference  is  made,  however,  to 
cases  in  wdiich  longer  hours  are  worked;  it  is 
mentioned  that,  if  trade  is  good,  the  cotton 
doublers  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  certain 
hosiery  firms  in  Scotland  and  in  the  Midlands, 
work  the  full  legal  period  of  55^  hours  a  week, 
and  that  in  bakehouses,  especially  those  in 
which  flour  confectionery  is  made,  the  normal 
working  week  is  often  54  hours  or  even  more. 

Five-day  Week. — There  has  been  no  marked 
increase  in  this  method  of  working  during  the 
past  few  years.  Individual  firms,  in  a  great 
variety  of  industries,  have  adopted  the 
system;  and,  once  established,  it  appears  to 
remain  as  the  normal  working  system.  In 
some  areas  where  workers  do  not  reside  near 
the  works  it  is  arranged  in  order  to  avoid 
long  journeys  on  Saturday  mornings;  in 
others  to  enable  maintenance  work  to  be  done 
on  Saturdays,  or  to  save  expense  in  overhead 
charges.  In  a  few  cases  in  which  Saturday 
employment  has  been  discontinued  temporar¬ 
ily  owing  to  bad  trade,  improved  output  on 
the  five  days  has  been  noticed,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  adoption  of  the  five-day  week  as  a 
permanency.  In  some  cases  in  which  the  five- 


day  week  is  a  settled  policy  employment  takes 
place  on  Saturday  morning  at  times  of  sea¬ 
sonal  pressure. 

Two-shift  System. — The  employment  of 
women  and  young  persons  over  16  years  of 
age  on  two-day  shifts  is  permitted  by  the 
Employment  of  Women,  Young  Persons  and 
Children  Act,  1920,  provided  an  order  author¬ 
izing  such  employment  has  been  granted  by 
the  Home  Secretary.  Careful  inquiries  made 
by  the  Factory  Inspectors  show  no  very  de¬ 
cided  feeling  generally  among  the  workers 
either  for  or  against  the  system;  and  an  in¬ 
vestigation  conducted  by  the  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board  disclosed  no  advant¬ 
age  over  the  other  in  either  system  (two-shift 
or  normal  day  shift)  as  regards  sickness  ex¬ 
perience. 

Orders  have  been  of  considerable  use  in  en¬ 
abling  firms  to  increase  the  total  number  of 
hours  worked  .in  the  factory,  without  increas¬ 
ing  them  for  the  individuals  concerned.  In¬ 
teresting  examples  of  this  are  found  in  fruit 
preserving,  where  at  times  of  seasonal  pres¬ 
sure  women  were  formerly  employed  during 
about  four  months  of  the  year  for  any  length 
of  time  between  6  a.m.  and  10  p.m.  It  is 
stated  that  the  advantage  of  the  shift  system, 
in  avoiding  the  necessity  for  excessive  over¬ 
time,  seems  obvious. 

Works  Committees. — In  some  areas  works 
committees  are  declining  in  numbers;  in 
others,  and  notably  in  the  Midlands,  there  are 
a  considerable  number,  and  the  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  They  vary  greatly  in  size 
and  in  scope.  There  is  a  steady,  if  slow,  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  smaller  factories 
which  are  adopting  the  committee  system. 
The  report  observes  that,  although  the  com¬ 
mittee  movement  in  industry  is  extending,  at 
any  rate  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  ex¬ 
tension  has  taken  place  in  isolated  factories, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  general  move¬ 
ment  towards  it  in  any  one  trade.  Even  in 
the  pottery  industry,  where  a  systematic  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  set  up  works  committees 
generally,  on  a  uniform  basis,  it  is  believed 
that  not  more  than  six  are  really  functioning 
at  the  present  time. 


New  Labour  Legislation  in  the  United  States 


Injunctions  Act  in  Minnesota. — The  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  its  1929 
session,  adopted  the  following  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  injunctions: 

“No  restraining  order  or  injunction  shall 
be  granted  by  any  court  of  this  State,  or  any 
judge  or  judges  thereof,  in  any  case  between 


an  employer  and  employees,  or  between 
employees,  or  between  persons  employed  and 
persons  seeking  employment,  involving  or 
growing  out  of  a  dispute  concerning  terms 
or  conditions  of  employment,  exoept  after 
notice  and  a  hearing  in  court  and  shown  to 
be  necessary  to  prevent  irreparable  injury  to 
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property,  or  to  a  property  right  of  the  party 
making  the  application,  for  which  injury  there 
is  no  adequate  remedy  at  law,  and  such  prop¬ 
erty  or  property  rights  must  be  described 
with  particularity  in  the  application,  which 
must  be  in  writing  and  sworn  to  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  or  by  his  agent  or  attorney,  provided 
that  a  temporary  retraining  order  may  be 
issued  without  notice  or  hearing  upon  a  proper 
showing  that  violence  is  actually  being 
caused  or  is  imminently  probable  on  the  part 
of  the  person  or  persons  sought  to  be  re¬ 
strained;  and  provided  that  in  such  restrain¬ 
ing  order  all  parties  to  the  action  shall  be 
similarly  restrained.'1 

Non-Union  Contracts  Act  in  Wisconsin. — 
The  following  measure  came  into  force  in 
Wisconsin  .on  May  24,  1929: 

“Every  undertaking  or  promise  hereafter 
made,  whether  written  or  oral,  express  or 
implied,  constituting  or  contained  in  either 
(1)  a  contract  or  agreement  of  hiring  or 
employment  between  any  employer  and  any 


employee  or  prospective  employee,  whereby 
(a)  either  party  to  such  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  undertakes  or  promises  not  to  join, 
become  or  remain  a  member  of  any  labour 
organization  or  of  any  organization  of  em¬ 
ployers,  or  (6)  either  party  to  such  contract 
or  agreement  undertakes  or  promises  that  he 
will  withdraw  from  the  employment  relation 
in  the  event  that  he  joins,  becomes  or  re¬ 
mains  a  member  of  any  labour  organization 
or  of  any  organization  of  employers;  or  (2)' 
in  a  contract  or  agreement  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural,  horticultural  or  dairy  products 
between  a  producer  of  such  products  and  a 
distributer  or  purchaser  thereof,  whereby 
either  party  to  such  contract,  or  agreement 
undertakes  or  promises  not  to  join,  become 
or  remain  a  member  of  any  co-operative  as¬ 
sociation  or  of  any  trade  association  of  the 
producers,  distributers  or  purchasers  of  such 
products,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  contrary 
to  public  policy  and  wholly  void  and  shall 
not-  afford  any  basis  for  the  granting  of  legal 
or  equitable  relief  by  any  court.” 


BRITISH  COMMISSION’S  REPORT  ON  ECONOMIC  AND  LABOUR 

CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA 


A  T  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Conference 
held  at  London  in  1926  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Australia  that  a  commission 
composed  of  four  independent  business  men 
from  Great  Britain  should  confer  with  the 
representatives  of  the  various  Australian  gov¬ 
ernments  and  business  men  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Australian  resources,  the  increase  of 
settlement,  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
economic  interest  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Commonwealth.  A  commission  was  appointed 
later,  composed  by  Sir  Arthur  Duckham,  Sir 
Hugo  Hirst,  Sir  Ernest  Clark  and  Mr.  D.  0. 
Malcolm.  The  commissioners  opened  their 
inquiry  in  September,  1928,  and  held  numerous 
conferences  with  governments  and  their 
officials,  with  representative  public  bodies, 
with  labour  organizations  and  with  associ¬ 
ations  of  producers  and  traders  of  every  kind 
concerned  both  with  primary  and  with 
secondary  industries. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  published 
early  this  year,  states  that  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  followed  in  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain 
what  was  best  for  Australia.  “Given  the 
maximum  possible  prosperity  and  wealth  pro¬ 
duction  in  Australia,  the  ties  between 
Australia  and  Great  Britain  are  sufficiently 
close,  and  the  sentiments  of  common  loyalty 


which  bind  the  one  to  the  other  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  strong  to  secure  that  the  maximum 
commercial  intercourse  will  follow.”  The 
main  problems  dealt  with  are  those  concerning 
finance,  migration,  scientific  and  technical 
research,  the  protective  tariff,  the  Arbitration 
Act  or  legislative  enactments,  both  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  the  States,  for  the 
fixing  of  wages  and  conditions  of  labour. 

Finance. — The  commissioners  reach  con¬ 
clusions  and  make  recommendations  on  all 
these  subjects.  They  find  that  while  the 
financial  condition  of  Australia  is  sound,  her 
national  income  and  sources  of  public  revenue 
being  amply  sufficient  to  pay  for  her  govern¬ 
ment  and  to  provide  for  the  service  and  re¬ 
payment  of  her  public  debt;  but  on  the  other 
hand  Australia  has,  in  past  years,  spent  too 
much  unprofitably  on  development  schemes 
which  have  been  undertaken  either  without 
sufficient  regard  to  their  probable  financial 
and  economic  results  or  without  adequate 
preliminary  investigation  of  the  schemes  them¬ 
selves.  “She  has  been  mortgaging  the  future 
too  deeply  and  would  do  well  to  restrict  her 
expenditure  of  borrowed  money  for  develop¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  inconveniences  that 
must  follow  from  deflation,  and  to  leave  the 
field  more  widely  open  to  private  enterprise.” 
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Immigration. — In  regard  to  the  problem  of 
immigration  the  commissioners  found  that 
present  circumstances  in  Australia  are  not 
favourable  to  migration,  and  recent  figures 

of  assisted  migration  show  a  sensible  decline, 
but  good  work  is  being  done  to  promote  it, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  migration  of 

children,  young  people  and  women  for 
domestic  employment. 

Criticism  is  made  of  the  existing  agreement 
between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  known 
as  the  “£34,000,000  Agreement”  as  being  too 
narrow,  and  because  those  states  that  are 
mainly  concerned  with  primary  production 
are  likely  to  be  embarrassed  in  fulfilling  their 
obligation  to  accept  a  specific  quota  of 

migrants  in  respect  of  each  scheme.  “We 
consider,”  they  state,  “that  the  Agreement 

might  be  amended  and  the  period  of  its  oper¬ 
ation  extended  so  that  the  funds  available 
under  it  might  be  used  for  work  calculated 
to  promote  migration  into  Australia  generally, 
without  conditions  as  to  specific  numbers  of 
migrants  into  any  State,  e.g.,  for  scientific 
research  and  for  large  scale  experiments  to 
test  its  results  before  they  are  adopted.” 

Scientific  Research. — The  commissioners  de¬ 
clare  that  the  more  intensive  use  of  land 
already  in  occupation  in  Australia  is  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance.  This  should  be 
promoted  by  scientific  research  and  will  in¬ 
crease  the  country’s  wealth  more  surely  and 
rapidly  and  more  cheaply  than  further  ex¬ 
tensive  development  is  likely  to  do. 

Effect  of  Tariff. — After  dealing  with  the 
“vicious  circle”  of  increased  prices  due  to  the 
tariff,  and  of  increased  costs  of  labour  due  to 
arbitration  awards,  the  commissioners  state 
that  it  is  urgently  necessary  to  break  the 
vicious  circle  without  lowering  the  standard 
of  living,  i.e.,  real  wages.  “Efficiency,”  they 
declare,  “should  be  a  condition  of  protection, 
and  protected  industries  should  be  liable  to 
furnish  the  government  with  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  as  to  their  prices,  costs,  and  con¬ 
ditions  generally.”  They  recommend  that  a 
full  inquiry  and  investigation  should  forth¬ 
with  be  instituted  by  the  Commonwealth 
Government  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
economic  effect  of  the  tariff  and  the  incidence 
of  its  duties.  Pending  this  enquiry  there 
should  be  no  avoidable  increase  of  duties. 

Industrial  Relations. — In  regard  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  industrial  relations  the  commissioners 
find  that  the  system  of  settlement  of  in¬ 
dustrial  disputes  by  awards  of  the  courts  set 
up  under  the  Arbitration  Acts  has  failed,  has 
involved  overlapping  jurisdiction  and  con¬ 
flicting  decisions,  and  has  tended  to  divide 


employer  and  employed  into  two  opposing 
camps.  There  should,  they  consider,  be  the 
minimum  of  judicial  and  governmental  in¬ 
terference  with  the  relations  between  em¬ 
ployer  and  employed;  and  industrial  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  way  of  discussion  and 
frank  interchange  of  views  between  the 
parties  concerned. 

The  report  contains  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  this  subject: — 

“In  every  capital  city  of  Australia  we  have 
had  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  leaders  of 
the  Trade  Union  movement.  We  have  been 
much  struck  by  the  strength  of  that  move¬ 
ment,  reinforced  as  it  doubtless  is  by  the 
homogeneity  of  the  people  and  by  the  active 
and  intelligent  interest  which  they  take  in 
all  matters  affecting  their  welfare.  We  have 
had  frank  and  interesting  discussions  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement;  and  we  have 
found  that  practically  on  every  occasion  the 
subject  of  the  Arbitration  Acts  and  of  the 
courts  established  thereunder  has  come  up 
during  the  course  of  these  discussions.  By 
workmen’s  representatives,  not  less  emphatic¬ 
ally  than  by  representatives  of  the  employers, 
it  has  been  consistently  represented  to  us  that 
the  Arbitration  courts  are  not  achieving  their 
purpose  and  that  a  system  designed  to  arrive 
by  judicial  decisions  at  fair  and  prompt  settle¬ 
ment  of  industrial  disputes  such  as  could  be 
freely  accepted  by  both  sides  must  be  held  to 
have  failed. 

“The  most  important  of  the  reasons 
which  have  been  advanced  for  this  view  are 
that  experience  has  shown  that  there  arises 
between  the  two  parties  who  appear  before 
the  Arbitration  court  judge  or  Arbitrator 
the  spirit  of  antagonism  inseparable  from 
litigation,  and  that  the  object  of  prompt  set¬ 
tlement  is  defeated  by  the  delay  occasioned 
by  the  necessity  for  the  collection  and  pre¬ 
sentation  of  detailed  evidence  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  a  court.  It  is  complained  that 
the  procedure  of  the  court  occasions  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  much  time  and  money  by  the 
litigants,  and  involves  very  long  absences 
from  their  ordinary  occupations  for  a  large 
number  of  persons  whose  time  might  be  more 
profitably  employed;  that  the  subject  matter 
of  the  questions  which  are  brought  before  the 
courts  is  not  of  a  nature  with  which  judicial 
tribunals,  necessarily  unversed  in  the  practical 
problems  of  industry  or  in  the  economic  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  they  give  rise,  are  best  fitted 
to  deal;  and  that  the  overlapping  jurisdictions 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Arbitration  courts 
have  led  to  an  almost  inextricable  tangle  of 
conflicting  decisions  so  complicated  that  large 
staffs  have  to  be  maintained  to  keep  track  of 
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them  and  to  endeavour  to  guard  against  in¬ 
voluntary  contravention  of  any  of  them  in 
the  course  of  every-day  business. 

“If  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes 
must  continue  to  be  referred  to  Arbitration 
courts,  we  think  that  the  faults  of  the  system 
will  continue  to  be  intensified  unless  an  end 
can  be  put  to  overlapping  and  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  spheres  of  Commonwealth  and 
State  jurisdiction,  and  the  courts  themselves 
are  laid  under  an  unqualified  statutory  in¬ 
struction  to  have  regard  to  the  economic 
effects  of  their  awards  both  on  the  industry 
with  which  the  awards  may  be  immediately 
concerned  and  on  other  industries  which  may 
be  indirectly  affected  by  them.  We  think, 
too,  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  access 
to  an  Arbitration  Court  that  the  parties 
should  first-  have  made  a  bona  fide  attempt  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  of  their  dispute  by 
way  of  conference  with  each  other,  and  that 
a  full  statement  of  the  points  in  regard  to 
which  they  have  failed  to  arrive  at  an  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  laid  before  the  court.  This 
procedure  should  secure  that  if  either  side 
has  shown  itself  unreasonable  the  court  shall 
be  made  aware  of  it.” 

The  Basic  Wage. — In  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  wage  basis  it  is  found  that  the  system 
of  fixing  wages  by  reference  to  a  basic  money 
wage  which  rises  and  falls  with  a  varying  in¬ 
dex  figure  of  the  cost  of  living  is  open  to  the 


gravest  criticism  as  giving  no  interest  to  the 
workers  in  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living. 

“A  system  of  wage  fixation  resting  upon  a 
basic  money  wage  which  rises  or  falls  with  a 
varying  index  figure  of  the  cost  of  living  is 
open  to  the  gravest  criticism,  as  tending  to 
deprive  employees  of  any  interest  in  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  industry  with  which  they  are 
connected.  Let  us  assume  that  by  better, 
more  energetic,  and  more  willing  work  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  the  output  of  Australian  industries 
were  increased  with  no  increase  in  overhead 
cost.  The  natural  economic  effect  would  be 
that  prices  all  round  would  fall  and  that  con¬ 
sumption  and  profits  would  rise;  but  as  the 
cost  of  living  would  fall  the  basic  wage  would 
also  fall,  and  with  it  all  wages  fixed  by  the 
Arbitration  Courts  in  relation  to  the  basic 
wage  with  margins  for  special  skill  and  the 
like.  Thus  the  system  is  such  as  to  give  the 
worker  in  industry  no  interest  in  a  cheaper 
cost  of  living,  and  no  inducement  to  that 
increased  efficiency  which  would  tend  to  bring 
it  about.  In  such  a  case  as  we  have  imagined 
it  would  be  only  right  that  wages  should  rise 
and  that  the  workmen  should  share  in  the 
increased  prosperity  so  largely  attributable  to 
them.  It  is  only  if  all  concerned  in  industry 
genuinely  feel  that  their  own  fortunes  are 
bound  up  with  its  success  or  failure  that  that 
solidarity  in  industry  which  is  essential  to  its 
prosperity  can  be  achieved.” 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Shop  Safety  Rules 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League  re¬ 
cently  compiled  the  following  “  shop  safety 
rules.”  Each  rule  was  suggested  by  a  serious 
accident  which  called  attention  to  the  need 
of  a  rule. 

1.  In  case  of  sickness  or  injury,  no  matter 
how  slight,  go  to  the  plant  hospital  or  First  Aid 
at  once.  In  no  ease  should  you  treat  your  own 
or  another  worker’s  serious  injuries  nor  re¬ 
move  foreign  particles  from  the  eye. 

2.  Report  any  unsafe  condition  to  your  fore¬ 
man  at  once.  Don’t  wait  for  the  other  fellow 
to  do  it,  as  someone  may  be  injured  in  the 
meantime.  Safety  suggestions  are  always  wel¬ 
come.  Give  them  to  your  foreman,  superinten¬ 
dent  or  to  the  Safety  Organization. 

3.  Never  operate  any  machine,  crane,  tractor, 
elevator  or  other  piece  of  moving  machinery 
unless  you  have  instructions  from  your  fore¬ 
man. 

4.  Shut  down  your  machine  before  cleaning, 
oiling  or  adjusting  and  wait  until  it  stops. 

5.  Never  distract  the  attention  of  another 
worker,  as  you  might  cause  him  to  be  injured. 

6.  Do  not  attempt  to  lift  nor  push  objects 


which  may  be  too  heavy  for  you — ask  for  help 
when  you  need  it.  Learn  to  lift  the  right  way 
and  avoid  strains;  bend  your  knees;  keep  your 
body  erect;  then  push  upwards  with  your  legs. 
It  is  much  easier. 

7.  All  chemicals  and  gas  containers  should 
have  prominent  labels.  Always  read  and  obey 
instructions  on  label. 

8.  When  handling  acids,  alkalies,  or  other 
caustic  materials,  always  wear  goggles  and  rub¬ 
ber  gloves. 

9.  Never  climb  through,  over,  under,  nor  be¬ 
tween  railroad  cars.  Wait  until  the  train 
passes  or  walk  around  the  end  of  the  train, 
giving  yourself  plenty  of  room.  Stop!  Look! 
and  Listen! 

10.  Running,  horse-play,  throwing  things, 
scuffling  and  fooling  in  the  plant  are  very  dan¬ 
gerous  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

11.  If  your  hands  become  soiled  with  paint, 
lead  or  any  other  poisonous  substance,  be  sure 
to  wash  them  before  eating  lunch.  Do  not 
touch  lips  nor  put  anything  into  the  mouth 
without  this  precaution. 

12.  Always  make  an  air  test  before  entering 
tanks,  bins  or  other  places  where  there  may  be 
dangerous  fumes.  Wear  a  life  line  and  have 
someone  stationed  outside  to  help  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 
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13.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  not  permitted  on 
the  plant  premises  at  any  time. 

Plant  House-keeping 

14.  Keep  the  places  about  you  clean,  and  put 
all  oily  waste,  rubbish,  or  papers  in  the  con¬ 
tainers  provided  for  that  purpose. 

15.  All  overhead  platforms  or  scaffolding 
should  be  provided  with  toe-boards  to  prevent 
small  tools  or  other  objects  from  rolling  or 
being  kicked  onto  persons  below. 

16'  When  you  see  boards  with  projecting 
nails,  pull  the  nails,  turn  them  over,  or  put  the 
boards  where  they  can  do  no  harm.  Pick  up 
all  loose  nails. 

17.  All  excavations,  open  manholes  and  other 
places  where  persons  might  fall  should  be  suit¬ 
ably  protected. 

18.  Pile  materials  properly.  Do  not  block 
aisles,  exits,  power  panels  or  valves  by  ma¬ 
terials,  tools  or  equipment. 

Tools  and  Equipment 

19.  Safety  guards  are  for  your  protection, 
and  must  not  be  removed  except  to  make  ad¬ 
justments  or  repairs.  Never  operate  your  ma¬ 
chine  unless  all  the  guards  provided  are  in 
place.  If  a  guard  is  not  in  proper  condition 
report  this  at  once  to  your  foreman  or  super¬ 
intendent. 

20.  Before  using  any  ladder  see  that  it  has 
good  safety  feet  and  is  free  from  cracks,  broken 
rungs  and  other  defects.  When  necessary,  to 
prevent  slipping,  have  another  worker  hold  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder. 

21.  Never  use  “make-shift”  or  defective 
scaffolding,  rigging  or  stages. 

22.  Never  use  defective  punches,  wrenches  or 
other  tools.  Flying  chips  from  tools  with  mush¬ 
roomed  or  split  heads  cause  many  injuries.  Ex¬ 
change  or  see  that  defective  tools  are  repaired. 

23.  When  handling  molten  metal,  wear 
goggles,  leggings  and  safe  footwear. 

24.  Never  use  your  fingers  for  removing 
chips  from  machines.  Use  a  brush  or  hook. 

25.  Adjust  tool-rests  on  grinders  within  one- 
eighth  inch  of  the  grinding  wheels.  Be  sure 
to  stop  your  machine  while  doing  so. 

26.  Use  compressed  air  only  for  the  job  which 
it  is  intended.  Do  not  clean  your  clothes  with 
it;  do  not  fool  with  it;  do  not  blow  the  air 
against  any  one,  as  it  might  enter  his  body  and 
possibly  kill  him. 

27.  Welding  equipment  must  not  be  used  nor 
tampered  with  by  any  but  the  regular  operator. 
Protective  screens  should  be  properly  placed. 

28.  Wear  the  respirators  provided  for  your 
protection  when  working  where  there  are  dan¬ 
gerous  fumes  or  dust. 

29.  When  working  in  unguarded  high  places 
wear  a  life  belt,  properly  secured,  to  prevent 
falling. 

Safe  Clothing 

30.  If  you  are  provided  with  goggles,  wear 
them,  as  instructed. 

31.  When  working  around  moving  machinery, 
do  not  wear  knitted  jackets,  flowing  ties,  or 
other  loose  clothing.  Roll  or  cut  off  loose 
sleeves  at  the  elbow. 

32.  Do  not  wear  gloves  when  operating  any 
machine  unless  their  use  has  been  O.K.  d  by  the 
foreman. 

33.  Close  fitting  caps  or  hair  nets  should  be 
worn  around  moving  machinery  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  becoming  caught. 


34.  Celluloid  eye-shades  are  not  to  be  worn 
either  separately  or  as  a  part  of  a  shop  cap, 
because  celluloid  is  very  easily  ignited  and  may 
cause  serious  burns  and  eye  injuries. 

Elevators,  Cranes,  etc. 

35.  Under  no  circumstances,  enter  elevator 
shaftway  nor  permit  head  or  body  to  project 
into  shaftway,  unless  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  shutting  off  power  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

36.  Do  not  tamper  with  elevator  equipment, 
(for  example,  elevator  gate  interlocks  are  for 
your  protection).  Report  any  defects  at  once 
to  someone  in  authority. 

37.  Never  attempt  to  enter  nor  leave  an  ele¬ 
vator  while  it  is  in  motion. 

38.  Do  not  put  your  head  over  or  under  gate 
to  look  for  car.  Make  sure  your  feet  do  not 
project  into  shaftway  when  riding  on  elevator. 

39.  Never  stand  nor  walk  under  a  crane  load. 
Obey  the  floor  man;  listen  for  the  crane  bell  or 
other  signal. 

40.  Chains,  slings  and  hooks  should  never  be 
over-loaded  and  should  be  inspected  periodic¬ 
ally.  Use  correct  tackle,  as  a  safety  sling  load 
will  save  time  and  material,  and  will  prevent, 
accidents. 

Fire  Prevention 

41.  Learn  the  location  of  all  the  fire  exits; 
and  alarm  boxes  in  the  vicinity.  Under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  use  a  pail  of  water  where  ex¬ 
tinguishers  are  provided. 

(u)  In  case  of  fire  in  electrical  equipment, 
pull  the  switch,  call  electrician  and  use 
carbon  tetrachloride  extinguisher — other- 
types  may  cause  death  by  electrocution.. 

(6)  For  common  fires,  such  as  with  rubbish, 
paper,  rags,  etc.,  use  any  form  of  ex¬ 
tinguisher. 

(c)  For  fire  in  flammable  liquids,  use  foam 
type  extinguishers  or  other  special  ex¬ 
tinguishers  provided  for  that  purpose. 

42.  Fire  doors  must  be  kept  clear.  Learn, 
the  location  and  proper  use  of  any  fire  fight¬ 
ing  equipment  in  your  vicinity. 

43.  Do  not  use  gazoline  for  cleaning  purposes, 
unless  it  is  first  mixed  with  carbon  tetra¬ 
chloride,  using  three  parts  gasoline  and  two 
part  carbon  tetrachloride.  Never  pour  any 
coal-oil,  gasoline,  oil  or  other  inflammable 
liquids  into  any  sewer  or  drain. 

Construction  Safety  Association  for 
Ontario 

The  Ontario  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
contains  a  clause  permitting  the  industries  to 
set  up  associations  for  the  prevention  of  ac¬ 
cidents  and  authorizes  the  Compensation 
Board  to  pay  the  expenses  of  those  organiza¬ 
tions  out  of  the  accident  fund.  Recently  the 
general  contractors  of  the  province  with  pay¬ 
rolls  of  $30,000  a  year  or  over  set  up  the  Con¬ 
struction  Safety  Association  and  elected  as 
provisional  directors,  Messrs.  A.  R.  Holmes, 
A.  R.  Holmes  Ltd.,  Toronto;  N.  M.  Brydon, 
Wilde  and  Brydon,  Toronto;  Chas.  Robert¬ 
son,  Schultz  Construction  Co.  Limited,  Brant¬ 
ford;  J.  M.  Pigott,  Pigott  Construction  Co. 
Ltd  ’  Hamilton;  S.  E.  Dinsmore,  S.  E.  Dins- 
more  Co.  Ltd.,  Windsor;  J.  F.  Meagher, 
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Ross-Meagher  Limited,  Ottawa;  and  II.  J. 
Ball,  Ball  Brothers,  Kitchener.  Mr.  Holmes 
was  elected  chairman  and  R.  B.  Morloy  of 
Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations  is 
secretary-treasurer.  The  movement  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  safety  association  for  the  construction 
industry  was  noted  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
February,  1929,  pane  117. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
carry  on  an  aggressive  campaign,  as  the  acci¬ 
dent,  experience  of  the  group  has  occasioned 
both  the  Compensation  Board  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  contractors  a  good  deal  of  concern.  The 
Construction  Safety  Association  will  work  in 
harmony  with  various  authorities  and  J.  J. 
Woolnough,  City  Architect  for  Toronto,  has 
already  promised  full  co-operation. 

At  the  present  time  a  survey  of  the  whole 
situation  is  being  made  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Ottawa  and  the  Border  cities  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  V.  L.  Mummery,  chief  inspector,  In¬ 
dustrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations,  and 
a  full  report  will  be  presented  at  the  meeting 
of  directors  of  the  Construction  Safety  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  September. 

Social  Importance  of  Industrial  Hygiene 

Dr.  E.  G.  Pedley,  of  the  Industrial  Clinic, 
McGill  University,  Montreal,  contributes  to 
the  August  issue  of  the  Social  Welfare  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Social  Service  of  Canada)  an 
article  in  which  he  shows  the  value  of  indus¬ 
trial  hygiene  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

“  Since  the  industrial  population ,”  he  says,  “is 
gathered  together  in  rather  large  groups,  and 
is,  therefore,  capable  of  approach,  industrial 
hygiene  bears  a  similar  relation  to  adult  health 
that  school  hygiene  bears  to  child  health.” 

Summarizing  the  past  results  of  preventive 
medicine  Dr.  Pedley  points  out  that  “  thirty 
years  ago  the  expectation  of  life  of  an  infant 
at  birth  was  about  4S  years,  now  it  is  nearly 
58  years.  There  has  been  a  gain  here  of  about 
10  years.  This  gain,  however,  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  for  the  most  part  by  a  great  saving  in 

Safety  Regulations  for  Grain 

The  following  regulations  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents  in  the  grain  elevator's  have 
been  made  by  the  government  of  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Factories  Act. 

Part  I — General 
Horizontal  Shafting. 

1.  Every  driveshaft  which  is  not  more  than 
seven  feet  from  the  ground,  floor  or  working 
platform,  or  which  is  in  an  exposed  position, 


infant  deaths  and  affects  adults  very  slightly. 
Actually,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expectation 
of  life  at  older  ages  appears  to  be  decreasing. 
One  large  insurance  company  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  in  its  experience  the  expectation 
of  life  of  adults,  say  at  35  years  of  age,  has 
actually  decreased  in  the  last  six  years.  The 
causes  of  adult  mortality  have  altered  some¬ 
what,  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis  and  ty¬ 
phoid  fever  have  very  definitely  decreased, 
bait  other  diseases  have  increased  and  the  net 
result  is  a  slight  increase  in  mortality  in  the 
older  ages.” 

Turning  to  the  connection  between  poverty 
and  disease,  Dr.  Pedley  quotes  the  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Registrar  General  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales  as  showing  that  “if  the  death 
rate  from  all  causes  among  industrial  work¬ 
ers  in  England  and  Wales  be  taken  as  100, 
that  of  the  best  paid  group  is  SI,  while  that 
of  the  worst  paid  group  is  126.  In  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  an  even  more  impressive  contrast 
is  afforded  for  the  worst  paid  group  has  a  mor¬ 
tality  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  best  paid 
group. 

“  It  is  generally  accepted,”  Dr.  Pedley  says, 
“that  the  community  can  demand  proper 
working  conditions  as  we  understand  them  for 
its  people.  This  means  adequate  wages,  suit¬ 
able  hours  of  labour,  proper  conditions  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  seating,  illumination  and  the  like. 
Many  industries  exceed  the  demands  imposed 
by  the  community,  and  under  the  theory 
that  the  best  workman  is  the  healthy  one  pro¬ 
vide  lunch  moms,  recreation  facilities,  and 
medical  service  to  the  employees.  It  is  felt 
that  perhaps  the  most  important,  single  force 
in  the  improvement  of  industrial  or  adult 
health  is  the  industrial  medical  department, 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  disease,  but  also  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  early  recognition  and  cure.  Dr.  Dub¬ 
lin  has  stated  that  the  next  great-  reduction 
in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  must  come  from 
the  activities  of  the  industrial  hygienist  and 
this  might  be  said  of  other  diseases,  too.” 

Elevators  in  Saskatchewan 

and  can  be  approached  while  in  motion,  shall 
be  guarded  on  the  sides  and  bottom  or  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  standard  railing  ensuring  not  less 
than  fifteen  inches  and  not  more  than  twenty 
inches  horizontal  clearance  from  the  nearest 
moving  part. 

Fly  Wheels  or  Pulleys. 

2.  W  here  a  fly  wheel  or  pulley  runs  in  &  pit 
there  shall  in  each  case  be  a  handrail  and  toe 
board  around  the  pit. 
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Projecting  Shajl,  End::  or  Keys. 

3.  (1)  All  projecting  shaft  ends  or  keys 
thall  be  cut  off  or  properly  protected  with 
stationary  casing. 

(2)  Where  a  gas  engine  is  need  and  it  is 
impracticable  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (1),  the  projecting  shaft  ends 
or  keys  shall  be  covered  with  a  metal  cap 
made  of  cast  or  malleable  iron  with  smooth 
surface  and  fitting  to  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 

Coupling s  and  Collars. 

4.  Shaft  coupling?  and  set  collars  shall  be 
of  a  safety  type  without  projecting  bolts,  set 
screws  or  other  dangerous  projections,  or  shail 
be  securely  guarded. 

Grain  Bing. 

5.  (1)  Grain  bins  shall  have  a  substantial 
covering  securely  fastened  or  shall  have  a 
runway  across  the  bins  constructed  of  two 
inch  planking  supported  on  not  more  than  an 
eight-foot  centre.  Each  runway  shall  be  at 
least  twenty  inches  wide  and  shall  have  a  toe 
board  on  each  side  and  a  substantial  hand¬ 
rail. 

(2)  Drive  belts  or  ropes  passing  through  the 
main  floor  of  an  elevator  shall  be  encased  by 
a  substantial  housing  or  guard  to  a  height  of 
not  less  than  six  feet. 

6.  (1)  Grain  bins  shall  be  equipped  with 
substar:'  ial  Ladders  or  braces  of  iron  or  wood. 
Where  a  wooden  ladder  is  used,  the  rungs 
shall  be  not  more  than  thirty-six  inches  apart 
and  shall  be  constructed  of  two  by  four-inch 
material  rounded  on  the  top  and  built  in  one 
comer  of  the  bin,  the  ends  of  each  rung  being 
securely  fastened  to  the  sides  of  the  bin  where 
they  form  the  angle.  A  rope  not  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  shall 
be  securely  fastened  to  the  bottom  rung  of 
the  ladder  by  double  U  clips  and  shall  reach 
to  the  outlet  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin.  A 
rope  shall  be  securely  anchored  at  the  top  of 
each  bin,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the 
bottom  of  the  bin. 

(2)  Grain  hoppers  shall  be  provided  with  a 
ladder  securely  fastened  to  the  side  of  the 
hopper  within  six  inches  of  its  top  and  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hopper. 

Floor  Openings . 

7.  All  stairways  and  raised  platforms  over 
four  feet  high  shall  be  provided  with  suitable 
hand  rails  and,  where  practicable,  with  toe 
boards. 

Ladder. 

8.  Elevators  shall  be  equipped  with  a  ladder 
reaching  to  the  top,  in  addition  to  the  man- 
hoist. 


Hinges  r/n  Trap  Doors. 

9.  Trap  doors  or  floor  openings  shall  be 
fitted  with  suitable  hinges. 

Engine  Fly  Wheel. 

10.  The  bottom  part  of  an  engine  fly  wheel 
shall  be  at  h  ast  four  inches  from  the  floor  or 
concrete  base. 

Belt  Shifters. 

11.  Air  compressors  driven  from  the  fly 
wheel  of  the  main  engine,  shall  be  equipped 
with  an  efficient  belt  shifter,  so  as  to  avoid 
accident  to  tire  operator. 

Idler  Pulleys. 

12.  Idler  pulleys  on  rope-driven  elevators 
shall  be  so  anchored  as  to  prevent  them  fall¬ 
ing  in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking. 

Report  of  Unsafe  Conditions. 

13.  Elevator  operators  shall  report  to  an 
inspector  of  the  Department  of  Railways, 
Labour  and  Industries,  any  condition  which 
is  deemed  unsafe. 

Pakt  II 
Manhoists 

Cable. 

1.  (1)  Manhoists  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
cable  not  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter. 

(2)  Where  fastened  to  the  manhoist  and 
weight,  the  cable  shall  be  secured  with  not 
less  than  two  U  clips  of  proper  size  or  shall 
be  otherwise  securely  fastened. 

(3)  Cables  shall  be  of  such  length  that  the 
counterweights  will  rest  on  the  bottom  floor 
when  the  manhoist  is  level  with  the  top  floor. 

(4)  Cotton  hemp  or  manilla  rope  shall  not 
be  used  in  the  operation  of  a  manhoist,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  hand  rope. 

Sheave. 

2.  The  sheave  for  a  manhoist  cable  shall 
not  be  less  than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

Hand  Ropes. 

3.  Hand  ropes  shall  be  securely  fastened  at 
the  top  and  bottom  and  shall  not  be  less  than 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Counterweights. 

4.  Counterweights  shall  be  entirely  enclosed 
by  a  substantial  casing  of  wood  or  other  ma¬ 
terial,  and  shall  be  fastened  to  the  cable  m 
such  away  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  their 
becoming  detached. 

Guide  Rails. 

5.  Manhoist  guide  rails  shall  be  so  braced 
that  they  will  not  spread  and  that  there  Will 
be  no  danger  of  pinching.  Cables  shall  not 
be  used  for  manhoist  guides. 
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Safety  Catch. 

6.  Manhoists  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
efficient  device  which  will  stop  the  manhoist 
in  the  event  of  the  cable  breaking  or  becom¬ 
ing  detached  at  either  end. 

Load  on  Manhoist. 

7.  One  man  only  shall  ride  on  a  manhoist. 
Manhoists  shall  not  be  used  for  carrying  lum¬ 
ber,  parts  of  machinery  or  any  other  load 
other  than  that  of  a  man. 


Under  Age. 

8.  No  person  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
shall  operate  a  manhoist. 

Catch. 

9.  Manhoists  shall  be  equipped  with  a  catch 
or  self-acting  lock  at  the  bottom  floor  of  the 
elevator  and  also  at  each  floor  where  a  man 
may  step  off  the  hoist. 

Brake. 

10.  Manhoists  shall  be  equipped  with  a  foot 
brake  capable  of  holding  the  hoist,  without 
load,  against  the  pull  of  the  counterweight. 


The  Qualifications  of  Foremen 


The  need  for  training  foremen  was  urged 
by  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  off  Cadbury  Brothers, 
Limited,  chairman  of  the  Boumeville  Works 
Council,  in  a  recent  address  to  the  conference 
of  Industrial  Administrators  held  at  Oxford. 
England.  He  showed  that  the  foreman  is  a 
vital  link  in  any  scheme  of  industrial  or¬ 
ganization.  “  It  is  the  foreman  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  everything  goes  on 
according  to  plan.  He  must  know  just  the 
capacity  of  his  machinery  and  plant,  and  just 
what  is  expected  of  it.  He  must  know  some¬ 
thing  about  costs,  for  he  will  have  to  sign 
time  cards,  and  unless  he  grasps  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  whole  scheme  the  time  cards,  to 
him  will  only  be  a  ridiculous  superfluity. 

“  He  should  understand  wages  and  piece- 
rates,  and  in  my  opinion  he  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  when  these  are  set.  He  will  probably 
have  to  discuss  the  question  off  their  fairness 
with  the  men  under  him,  and  he  cannot  do 
this  unless  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the  rele¬ 
vant  factors.  In  modern  costing  various  over¬ 
head  charges  are  placed  against  various  pro¬ 
cesses  in  various  departments — in  many  cases, 
for  example,  the  overheads  are  placed  against 
the  labour  costs.  But  the  foreman  should 
know  how  the  overheads  are  built  up,  Unless 
he  has  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the 
principles  on  which  his  own  shop  is  being 
costed,  he  cannot  possibly  do  his  utmost  to 
keep  costs  down.” 

The  foremen  of  the  future,  in  Mr.  Cadbury's 
opinion,  will  require  to  be  trained  in  a  very 
wide  range  of  subjects,  as  follows:— 

(1)  They  should  understand  the  Factory 
Acts. 

(2)  They  should  have  some  acquaintance 
with  trade  union  laws  and  customs. 

(3)  They  should  have  a  clear  idfea  of  the 
principles  underlying  costing,  the  wage-scale, 
piece-rates,  and  kindred  subjects.  In  short, 
they  should  understand  the  financial  aspect 


of  the  production  in  "which  they  are  engaged. 

(4)  They  should  be  initiated  into  methods 
of  checking  materials  and  products  at  various 
points  in  production. 

(5)  They  should  understand  the  functions 
of  the  technical  experts  who  examine  and 
supervise  what  is  turned  out  by  various  de¬ 
partments  at  the  various  stages  of  production. 
Those  experts  may  be  chemists,  or  they  may 
be  skilled  engineers;  the  foreman  is  a  link 
between  his  own  department  and  whatever 
expert  assistance  it  requires. 


Winter  School  for  Women  in  Industry 

The  New  Republic,  July  3,  1929,  contained 
the  following  announcement:  “A  new  step  in 
labour  education  will  be  taken  with  the  open¬ 
ing,  this  fall,  of  the  first  winter  school  for 
women  in  industry — the  Vineyard  Shore 
School,  at  West  Park  on  the  Hudson.  The 
school  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  summer-school 
movement  which  started  at  Bryn  Mawr  Col¬ 
lege  in  1921,  and  aims  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  women  of  the  rank  and  file  of  in¬ 
dustry  can  devote  full  time,  for  a  school  year, 
to  courses  of  study  planned  especially  for 
them,  something  the  public  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  have  so  far  failed  to  provide.  The  sub¬ 
jects  to*  be  teught  in  the  first  year  are  English, 
science,  history  and  economics.  Experimental 
methods  of  teaching  will  be  used;  plans  are 
also  being  developed  for  the  future  training 
of  teachers  for  workers’  classes.  To  be  eligible 
for  admission  to  the  school,  students  must  be 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
five,  must  have  had  at  least  three  years  in 
industry  and  must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  fairly  well.  The  school  does  not  aim 
to  take  workers  out  of  industry  or  to  help 
them  to  get  better  jobs.  Instead,  it  aims 
definitely  at  sending  workers  back  into  in¬ 
dustry  filled  with  a  desire  to  open  educational 
doors  to  other  workers.” 
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TRADES  AND  LABOUR  CONGRESS  OF  CANADA 
Synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  45tli  Annual  Convention 


'  1 '  HE  45th  annual  convention  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  was  held 
in  Saint  John,  New  Brunswick,  commencing 
on  August  26,  the  sessions  being  held  in  the 
Georgian  ball  room  of  the  Admiral  Beatty 
Hotel.  (The  previous  meeting  of  the  congress 
in  Saint  John  was  in  the  year  1914,  a  few 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  world  war.) 
The  opening  session  of  the  1929  convention, 
which  was  opened  by  an  invocation  by  Rev. 
J.  Cracknell,  preceded  by  musical  selections 
by  the  Saint  John  branch  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians,  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Whitebone,  president  of  the  Saint 
John  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  who  wel¬ 
comed  the  delegates  on  behalf  of  local  organ¬ 
ized  labour.  The  first  speaker  was  His  Wor¬ 
ship  Mayor  W.  White,  who  welcomed  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  Saint  John  on  behalf  of  the  munici¬ 
pality. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick,  General  H.  H.  McLean, 
in  welcoming  the  delegates  to  the  province 
offered  his  sincere  wishes  for  a  successful  con¬ 
vention.  He  was  pleased  last  year,  he  said,  to 
learn  that  the  Congress  had  sets  its  face 
against  communism  by  refusing  a  seat  to  a 
delegate  identified  with  the  Communist  Party. 

The  Hon.  J.  B.  M.  Baxter,  premier  of  the 
province,  stated  that  New  Brunswick  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  in  having  the  opportunity  to 
entertain  the  delegates.  Referring  to  com¬ 
pensation  laws  the  premier  said:  “We  have 
recognized  the  principle  that  industry  collect¬ 
ively  shall  bear  the  burden  of  collective  in¬ 
jury.”  The  Government  for  some  time  had 
been  endeavouring,  he  said,  to  provide  good 
roads,  free  school  books  and  other  things  of 
that  character  and  were  also  considering  a 
commission  to  inquire  into  the  practicability 
of  an  old  age  pension  act. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  H.  I.  Taylor,  Minister  of 
Health  and  Labour,  in  joiping  the  premier  in 
welcoming  the  delegates,  said :  “  Labour’s 

future  looms  very  brightly  now;  so  many  men 
have  given  their  best  efforts  for  the  cause,  and 
now  their  ideas  are  respected  by  all.  Fair  and 
considerate  treatment  and  adequate  remunera¬ 
tion  are  required  and  are  being  obtained  as  a 
result  of  the  efforts  of  these  men.”  The  Hon. 
L.  P.  D.  Tilley,  President  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  province,  and  Dr.  Murray  Mac- 
Laren,  one  of  the  local  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  also  added  words  of  welcome. 
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The  Minister  of  Labour 

The  Hon.  Peter  IJeenan,  Federal  Minister 
of  Labour,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Government,  said  he  was  pleased  to  be 
present  to  meet  the  delegates  and  to  discuss 
with  them  matters  which  they  wished  to  bring 
to  his  attention.  Referring  to  the  visit  to 
Canada  of  the  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Lord 
Privy  Seal  and  Minister  of  Unemployment  in 
the  British  Labour  Government,  Mr.  Heenan 
said:  “  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  desire  to  deprive 
any  man  in  Canada  of  an  hour’s  work,  neither  is 
he  trying  to  undermine  the  Canadian  standard 
of  living  by  shifting  British  unemployment 
problems  to  Canada’s  shoulders.”  Referring 
to  the  work  of  the  labour  organizations  Mr. 
Heenan  said  that  labour  had  done  more  than 
was  generally  known  in  its  fight  for 
three  things  particularly — compensation  acts, 
mothers’  allowances  and  old  age  pensions— 
legislation  that  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  of  money.  Mr.  Heenan  compli¬ 
mented  the  premier  of  New  Brunswick  on  the 
appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  question  of  old  age  pensions,  which  body, 
he  felt  sure,  would  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  legislation.  Pie  also  referred  to  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  con¬ 
tract  labour  being  brought  into  Canada.  (A 
copy  of  the  order  appears  elsewhere  in  this  re¬ 
port.)  The  minister  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
manner  in  which  organized  labour  had  con¬ 
ducted  its  affairs,  and  stated  that  labour  had 
shown  that  it  was  not  selfish  and  that  its  de¬ 
mands  were  not  for  itself  alone  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country  at  large. 

British  Minister  of  Unemployment 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  H.  Thomas  expressed  his 
appreciation  of  the  welcome  extended  to  him. 
“The  cabinet  of  which  I  am  a  member,”  he 
said,  “is  not  necessarily  composed  of  manual 
workers,  for  we  refuse  to  confine  ourselves  to 
that  definition  of  labour.  We  include  all  who 
work  with  hand  or  brain.”  The  history  of 
labour  had  been  an  evolution,  and  he  warned 
his  audience  against  the  man  who  advocated 
taking  a  short  cut  to  bring  about  needed  im¬ 
provements  in  conditions.  Revolution  and 
bloodshed  had  never  accomplished  any  good 
purpose  and  in  the  end  gained  nothing  for  the 
worker.  The  government  of  which  he  was  a 
member  was  working  along  those  lines,  bear¬ 
ing  in  mind  all  the  time  that  power  brought 
with  it  responsibility  and  that  power  when 
prostituted  was  a  danger. 
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The  Labour  Government,  he  continued,  was 
not  saying  much  at  present.  They  wanted  to 
wait  until  there  was  something  definite  to 
offer  as  to  why  they  were  engaged  in  an  effort 
to  have  a  real  reduction  made  in  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  The  record  of  the  British 
nation  in  pouring  out  of  blood  and  treasure 
was  one  that  none  need  be  ashamed  of,  and 
that  was  why  Philip  Snowden  had  stood  up 
at  The  Hague  and  demanded  that  greater 
justice  be  done  Great  Britain.  The  Mother¬ 
land  had  paid  to  the  last  dollar  all  her  debts 
and  felt  that  others  should  do  the  same.  The 
commonwealth  of  nations  which  formed  the 
British  Empire  was  more  than  a  farce,  and 
no  act  of  the  Labour  Government  would  de¬ 
stroy  that  commonwealth.  Mr.  Thomas  then 
gave  a  few  statistics  showing  the  problem 
facing  the  government  in  dealing  with  unem¬ 
ployment.  In  the  years  1914  to  1918  Great 
Britain  had  lost  1,000,000  men,  killed  and 
■permanently  disabled,  yet  despite  that  loss 
last  year  there  were  800,000  more  in  industry 
than  in  1914.  To-day  there  were  registered 
1,250,000  of  unemployed  and  the  births 
outnumbered  the  deaths  by  200,000  a  year. 
From  1918  to  to-day  there  had  been  paid  out 
in  relief  £800,000,000  and  an  additional  £109,- 
000,000  spent  in  relief  works  of  various  kinds. 
The  debt  of  the  country  was  £700,- 
000,000,000,  yet  despite  all  this  such  was  the 
blood  and  breed  of  the  race  that  they  were 
prepared  to  carry  on  and  go  through.  The 
country  was  not  down  and  out  by  any  means. 

Mr.  Thomas  declared  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  solve  the  em¬ 
ployment  problem  by  sending  the  idle  to 
Canada,  but  it  was  the  intention  to  help  real 
migration  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  both 
countries.  Their  object  was  to  solve  the  em¬ 
ployment  problem  by  providing  work  in  Brit¬ 
ain  for  the  idle  and  if  the  Canadian  people 
would  remember  that  England  was  still  their 
best  customer  and  would  buy  goods  now 
being  bought  elsewhere  this  would  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Any  proposition  he  had  made  to  the  Cana¬ 
dian  government  or  to  any  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment,  Mr.  Thomas  stated,  would  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country  one  cent. 
Neither  would  he  ask  them  to  buy  anything 
from  Britain  that  was  being  manufactured  in 
Canada. 

President’s  Address 

The  president  of  the  congress,  Mr.  Tom 
Moore,  on  assuming  the  chair,  thanked  the 
speakers  for  the  hearty  welcome  extended  to 
the  delegates.  He  outlined  the  Connection 
Of  the  congress  with  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  and  declared  that 


the  Canadian  movement  was  entirely  free 
from  United  States  influence  or  control  in  all 
cultural,  social  and  legislative  matters,  and 
was  not  dominated  by  any  party  outside  of 
Canada. 

Credentials 

The  first  business  was  the  report  of  the 
Credential  Committee,  which  was  presented 
by  the  chairman,  E.  W.  A.  O’Dell,  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  who  stated  that  in  accordance  with  the 
constitution  as  amended  in  1928  all  delegates 
had  signed  the  declaration  that  they  were  not 
affiliated  with  any  dual  organization.  Cre¬ 
dentials  for  230  delegates  had  been  received, 
the  representation  being  as  follows: — Forty- 
four  delegates  represented  a  similar  number 
of  international  organizations  which  had  paid 
per  capita  on  their  entire  Canadian  member¬ 
ship,  two  represented  provincial  federations 
of  labour;  25  represented  14  trades  and  la¬ 
bour  councils;  157  represented  108  local  branch 
unions  and  two  were  fraternal  delegates,  re¬ 
presenting  respectively  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour.  The  report  was  adopted, 
after  which  the  various  convention  commit¬ 
tees  were  appointed.  Aid.  Rod  Plant,  of 
Ottawa,  was  appointed  associate  secretary,  J. 
J.  Morrisey,  of  Saint  John,  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  Alphetus  Mathieu,  of  Montreal,  trans¬ 
lator,  all  of  the  reports  and  resolutions  being 
read  in  both  the  English  and  French  lan¬ 
guage. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Council 

The  report  of  the  executive  council  opened 
with  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  annual  in¬ 
terview  with  the  Dominion  Cabinet  at  which 
the  following  matters  were  submitted  by  the 
congress  representatives:  (1)  Old  age  pen¬ 
sions;  (2)  re-enactment  of  Technical  Educa¬ 
tion  Act;  (3)  Fair  wage  regulations;  (4) 
Criminal  Code  amendments;  (5)  Curtailment 
of  veto  power  of  Senate;  (6)  British  North 
America  Act;  (7)  Unemployment  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance;  (8)  Immigration  and 
emigration;  (9)  Union  Labour  Act;  (10)  In¬ 
ternational  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war; 
(11)  Cadet  training;  (12)  Militia  Act  amend¬ 
ments;  (13)  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion;  (14)  Letter  Carriers’  conditions;  (15) 
Federal  office  cleaners;  (16)  Marine  matters; 
(17)  Pensions;  (18)  Industrial  Disputes  Act; 
G9)  Tariff;  (20)  Marking  Act;  (21)  Taxa¬ 
tion;  (22)  Electoral  reform;  (23)  Eight-hour 
day;  (24)  One  day’s  rest  in  seven;  (25)  Co¬ 
operative  legislation;  (26)  Prison  reform;  (27) 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

Section  2  of  the  report  contained  a  review 
of  the  third  session  of  the  sixteenth  Par- 
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liament,  during  which,  in  addition  to  the  re¬ 
quests  of  organized  labour  introduced  by  the 
Government,  a  number  of  matters  included 
in  the  legislative  program  of  the  congress  were 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House  either 
through  introduction  of  bills  by  private  mem¬ 
bers  or  resolutions  submitted. 

Section  3  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  executive  committees  and  federations 
of  labour,  the  executive  stating  that  every 
possible  assistance  had  been  rendered  towards 
securing  a  greater  degree  of  uniformity  of 
social  and  labour  legislation  throughout  the 
Dominion.  The  executive  also  referred  to 
several  matters  which  had  been  dealt  with  in 
a  number  of  the  provinces. 

Section  4  referred  to  the  affiliations  of  the 
congress  and  its  representation  on  other  bodies, 
included  in  wdiich  are  the  International  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Trade  Unions;  Womens’  Trade 
Union  League;  American  Association  for 
Labour  Legislation;  Child  Welfare  Council; 
League  of  Nations  Society  in  Canada;  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization;  Employment 
Service  Council  of  Canada;  National  Research 
Council;  Dominion  Council  of  Health;  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  on  Immigration  of  Women; 
Canadian  Engineering  Standards  Association; 
Dominion  Fire  Prevention  Association;  The 
Frontier  College  and  the  Canadian  Social 
Hygiene  Council. 

Section  5  dealt  with  the  international  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  congress  and  informed  the  dele¬ 
gates  that  invitations  had  been  received  to 
send  fraternal  delegates  to  conventions  of  the 
national  trade  union  centres  in  Ceylon  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  financial  considerations  would 
not  permit  of  extending  this  practice  beyond 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  and  the 
British  Trades  Union  Congress.  Reference 
was  also  made  to  the  International  Labour 
Organization  and  the  part  taken  in  its  de¬ 
liberations  by  the  Canadian  workers’  represen¬ 
tatives,  who  have  been  nominated  by  the  con¬ 
gress  as  the  most  representative  labour  body 
in  the  Dominion. 

Section  6  made  reference  to  the  registration 
of  an  employers’  trade  union  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Act,  the  executive  quoting  a  letter  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour  in  which  it  was  stated 
the  congress  is  strongly  opposed  to  granting 
registration  as  trade  unions  to  employers’  as¬ 
sociations,  and  expressed  the  hope  “  that  the 
Government  will  protect  the  interests  of  wage 
earners  in  this  matter  by  refusing  to  grant 
any  further  registration  of  such  a  character.” 

Section  7,  under  the  heading  of  “  Migration 
and  Contract  Labour,”  stated  that  “  this  com¬ 
plete  program  of  legislative  proposals  incor¬ 
porating  the  decisions  of  previous  conventions 
respecting  emigration  and  immigration  was 


again  presented  to  the  Government  for  con¬ 
sideration.”  It  was  stated  that  a  number  of 
other  organizations  had  adopted  resolutions 
favouring  many  of  the  items  included  in  the 
migration  program  of  the  congress.  It  was 
also  stated  that  the  displacement  of  workers 
by  imported  contract  labour  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  numerous  conferences  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  and  the  Department  of  Im¬ 
migration  with  a  view  to  securing  amendments 
in  the  laws  to  prevent  such  practice. 

Section  8  under  the  head  of  “  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  ”  stated  that  all  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada  west  of  the  Quebec  boundary  had 
adopted  the  Old  Age  Pension  law,  and  that 
the  Maritime  Provinces  had  taken  steps 
towards  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  by 
the  appointment  of  special  commissioners  to 
report  on  the  cost  and  how  the  necessary 
revenue  might  be  raised. 

Section  9  reported  that  very  little  actual 
progress  had  been  made  during  the  past  year 
towards  securing  legislation  providing  for  the 
payment  of  unemployment  insurance.  The 
executive  urged  that  every  possible  effort  be 
made  to  influence  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  and  the  Provincial  Legislatures  to 
support  the  enactment  of  such  legislation. 

Section  10,  under  the  caption  “  Age  Limit 
for  Employment,”  called  attention  to  the 
strong  tendency  towards  refusal  of  employers 
to  give  employment  of  any  kind  to  those  who 
have  passed  a  fixed  age  limit,  and  stated  that 
the  practice  is  developing  a  social  problem. 

Section  11  made  reference  to  the  question  of' 
family  allowances,  a  proposal  which  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  did  not  believe  is  in  the  best  interests- 
of  the  workers  of  the  Dominion.  After  giv¬ 
ing  reasons  for  this  opinion.,  the  executive 
recommended  that  the  convention  declare  it¬ 
self  as  opposed  to  the  payment  of  family  al¬ 
lowances  in  Canada. 

Section  12  outlined  the  development  of 
holidays  with  pay.  The  executive  concurred 
in  the  opinion  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions  “  that  the  granting  of  holi¬ 
days  with  pay  must  no  longer  be  left  to  chance, 
but  should  be  recognized  in  all  countries  as 
the  right  of  the  workers,”  but  stated  that  the 
demand  for  legislation  must  first  be  preceded 
by  the  more  general  application  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  through  collective  agreements. 

Section  13 — Union  Labels — gave  an  outline 
of  the  work  of  the  Canadian  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Union  Labels,  and  reported  as  to 
how  the  congress  was  co-operating  with  the 
representatives  of  union  label  trades  in  arous¬ 
ing  interest  in  favour  of  the  purchase  of  pro¬ 
ducts  bearing  the  union  labels. 

Section  14  reported  on  the  progress  of  the 
Congress  Journal,  the  deficit  on  which  had 
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been  wiped  out,  and  urged  a  greater  support 
for  the  publication. 

Section  15  dealt  with  this  proposal  for  cal¬ 
endar  reform,  and  the  executive  stated  that 
careful  study  had  been  given  to  the  entire 
subject  since  November,  1927,  when  an  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Fixed  Calendar  League  to  co¬ 
operate  in  its  work  had  been  received,  and 
that  they  were  of  opinion  that  in  any  nation¬ 
al  committee  which  may  be  established  or¬ 
ganized  labour  should  be  represented. 

Section  16  gave  an  account  of  the  suspension 
of  the  charter  of  Federal  Labour  Union,  No. 
30  (Civic  Employees)  of  Edmonton  over  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  with  another  local  union, 
and  the  executive  asked  that  the  convention 
revoke  the  charter. 

Section  17  contained  some  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution  which  the  1928  con¬ 
vention  had  instructed  the  executive  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  1929  meeting  with  a  view  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  congress  against  organizations  hos¬ 
tile  or  antagonistic  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  organization. 

Section  18  contained  reference  to  a  number 
of  matters  of  concern  to  the  labour  movement, 
included  in  which  were  statements  in  regard 
to  (1)  Publicity  and  organization,  (2)  Radio 
broadcasting,  (3)  Matters  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Government  Departments,  (4) 
Compensation  Acts,  (5)  Support  for  the  Co¬ 
operative  Union  of  Canada,  (6)  Empire  shop¬ 
ping  week,  (7)  Economic  councils,  and  (8) 
Commendation  of  the  special  Canadian  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Federationist. 

The  executive  also  submitted  the  reports 
from  the  provincial  executive  committees 
and  the  provincial  federations  of  labour 
showing  the  matters  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  various  provincial  governments  and  the 
legislation  of  interest  to  labour  which  had 
been  adopted. 

Reports  were  presented  by  the  fraternal 
delegate  to  the  British  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  fraternal  delegate  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labour. 

The  above  reports  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Officers’  Reports,  except  sec¬ 
tion  13,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Union  Labels,  and  section  17,  which  was 
handed  to  the  Committee  on  Constitution 
and  Laws. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports 

The  Committee  on  Officers’  [Reports  in 
submitting  its  report  referred  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  executive  council  and  commended 
the  work  which  had  been  performed,  and 
stated  that  the  number  of  questions  which 
had  been  dealt  with  was  but  a  reflection  of 
the  ever-expanding  influence  of  the  organized 


labour  movement  in  Canada  as  expressed 
through  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress. 

The  committee  approved  of  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  executive,  and  re¬ 
quested  the  executive  to  continue  to  press  for 
legislation  or  amendments  to  existing  legis¬ 
lation  in  order  to  secure  results.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  had  referred  to  it  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  family  allowances,  but  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended  non-concurrence,  up¬ 
holding  the  recommendation  of  the  executive 
in  regard  to  the  proposal.  The  committee 
commended  the  provincial  executive  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  provincial  federations  for  their 
activities  and  the  fraternal  delegates  for  their 
reports.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted. 

Statement  of  Mr.  John  Bruce 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Officers’  Reports  Mr.  John  W. 
Bruce,  representative  of  the  United  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Plumbers,  Gas  and  Steam  Fitters, 
some  local  branches  of  which  organization 
have  agreements  with  the  registered  employ¬ 
ers’  trade  union,  known  as  the  Amalgamated 
Builders’  Council,  was  permitted  to  make  a 
statement,  the  full  text  of  which  was  as  fol¬ 
lows: — ■ 

In  the  matter  of  the  registration  of  em¬ 
ployers  under  the  Trade  Unions  Act  my  posi¬ 
tion  has  been  well  known  since  this  matter 
has  been  under  review,  and  whilst  I  have  no 
desire  to  reopen  the  question,  but  so  as  there 
shall  be  no  public  misunderstanding  of  our 
interest  and  connection  with  the  Amalgamated 
Builders’  Council,  I  want  to  make  this  sub¬ 
mission  of  our  position,  as  our  organization 
is  vitally  affected  by  the  registration  of  this 
organization  by  the  Government.  * 

Upon  registration  of  this  body,  believing,  as 
I  still  do,  that  such  registration  is  not  inimi¬ 
cal  to  our  best  interests  and  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  they  are  in  Great  Britain.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  it  encouraged  the  idea  of 
establishing  closer  relations  with  our  employ¬ 
ers  and  the  building  up  of  a  co-operative 
agreement  to  bring  about  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  our  mutual  problems  with  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  agreement  and  a  new  spirit  in  our  in¬ 
dustry.  So,  we  entered  into  negotiations  with 
the  master  plumbers  of  several  cities  in  On¬ 
tario  so  as  to  bring  peace  within  the  industry 
and  a  better  understanding  with  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
same.  Therefore,  we  entered  into  agreement 
with  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council, 
based  upon  conditions  that  we  had  previously 
established,  and  similar  to  many  agreements 
held  by  other  organizations,  acting  in  good 
faith  and  believing  as  we  do  that  they  are 
good  in  law  and  not  the  subject  of  attack  or 
prosecution. 
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These  agreements  at  all  times  recognizing 
our  desire  for  the  establishment  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  an  absolute  union  shop  and  perpetu¬ 
ating  the  conditions  that  have  been  built 
up  bv  the  efforts  of  our  membership  for  years 
and  fully  in  accord  with  the  constitution  of 
our  organization. 

These  agreements  bringing  as  they  did  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions  and  better  wages 
were  fully  concurred  in  by  our  general  office 
and  I  as  their  representative  willingly  endorse 
same. 

We  were  completely  surprised  when  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan 
ordered  an  investigation  into  the  operation  of 
the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council,  especial¬ 
ly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  serious  situa¬ 
tion  which  occurred  in  Toronto  in  May  when 
a  strike  occurred  for  the  enforcement  of  an 
agreement  with  the  A.  B.  C.,  the  Minister  of 
Labour  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  an  ad¬ 
justment,  consented  to  the  further  registration 
of  a  group  of  employers  on  the  expressed  un¬ 
derstanding  that  we  would  make  a  similar 
agreement  as  with  the  A.  B.  C.,  in  so  far  as 
all  the  conditions  governing  our  employment 
in  Toronto  were  concerned.  This  our  organ¬ 
ization  adopted,  believing  that  it  was  perfect¬ 
ly  legal,  having  had  the  approval  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour. 

I  wish  to  declare  emphatically  as  far  as 
our  organization  is  concerned,  that  having 
entered  into  our  agreements  in  good  faith 
with  the  desire  of  improving  our  relationship 
as  between  employer  and  workmen  in  the 
terrific  struggle  we  are  undergoing  to  save 
our  industry  from  the  evil  effects  of  a  de¬ 
structive  condition  that  is  destroying  our 
means  of  livelihood  that  they  will  be  fully 
observed  until  such  time  as  the  courts  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction  have  ruled  upon  their  legal¬ 
ity  if  necessary.  However,  at  this  time  I  am 
not  going  to  permit  to  go  unchallenged  the 
express  declarations  of  Gordon  Waldron, 
Royal  Commissioner  appointed  under  the 
Combines’  Investigation  Act,  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  in  his  sweeping 
declarations  made  during  the  course  of  the 
present  inquiry. 

And  I  wish  to  protest  against  the  scathing 
denunciation  of  the  labour  movement  on  the 
validity  of  our  agreements  and  the  conduct 
of  our  officers  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
same. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  been  in  office 
I  have  at  all  times  done  all  in  my  power  to 
see  that  the  conduct  of  our  organization  was 
fully  in  accord  with  the  law,  and  before  the 
consummation  of  agreements  at  times  ac¬ 
cepted  legal  advice  if  necessary. 

One  would  expect  that  if  the  course  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  to  be  pursued  and  the  investigation 
into  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council  was 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  if  a  combine 
were  existing  in  restraint  of  trade  that  the 
Commissioner  would  be  fair  and  impartial  in 
his  efforts  to  secure  the  necessary  evidence, 


but  we  are  faced  with  this  fact:  that  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  long  before  his  inquiries  were  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  full  report  made  to  the  Minister 
of  Labour  for  his  disposition  of  the  evidence, 
has  shown  by  his  unprecedented  declarations, 
insulting  references  and  denunciations  of  our 
movement  and  its  agreements,  a  completely 
biased  attitude  of  our  unfair  investigator. 

W  ith  no  desire  to  attempt  to  understand ' 
by  his  attitude  lie  has  tried  to  create  the  im¬ 
pression  by  innuendo  and  declaration  that  an 
outrageous,  irresponsible  organization  exists 
contrary  to  law  and  was  practicing  unfair 
methods  to  the  detriment  of  the  public. 

This,  in  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
absolutely  deny  and  wish  to  inform  this  con¬ 
vention  that  we  are  determined  to  carry  out 
our  agreements  in  the  same  manner  as  we . 
have  always  done  and  in  the  accepted  spirit 
of  the  labour  movement;  and  that  we  are  at 
all  times  under  our  agreements  fully  desirous 
of  obeying  the  law  and  receiving  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Trade  Union  Act. 

W  e  feel  that  the  strictures  and  comments 
of  the  commissioner  are  unwarranted  and  un¬ 
called  for  and  not  even  supported  by  any  evi¬ 
dence  produced  as  we  know  the  prejudiced 
sources  from  which  the  evidence  in  some  in¬ 
stances  comes,  and  I  feel  fully  confident  that 
when  the  commissioner  has  completed  his  in¬ 
quiry  and  understands  the  conditions  of 
operation  of  the  industry,  that  there  will  not 
be  found  any  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
wrongdoing  or  violation  of  the  law  or  un¬ 
necessarily  enhancing  the  price  of  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  work.  He  will  find,  however,  an  or¬ 
ganization  honestly  trying  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  so  vitally  affect  the  whole  of  our 
economic  life  in  the  plumbing  and  heating 
industry. 

I  have  every  faith  in  the  honesty  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  those  connected  with  our  industry 
and  believe  they  will  be  vindicated  irrespect¬ 
ive  of  the  unfair  statements  of  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  but  we  will,  at  all  times,  live  in  the 
spirit  of  the  labour  movement,  faithfully 
guard  all  our  conditions  won  under  trying  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  live  up  to  the  letter  and  law 
of  our  agreements  and  see  they  are  fully  ob¬ 
served,  even  if  it  does  lead  to  industrial  con¬ 
flict,  which  we  earnestly  hope  will  not  ma¬ 
terialize  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  in  his  efforts  to  have  the  employ¬ 
ers  in  Windsor  renounce  the  existing  agree¬ 
ment  and  establish  non-union  shops  and  defy 
the  trade  union  movement  by  his  unjust,  im¬ 
passioned  and  unreasonable  declarations. 

We,  as  an  organization,  are  prepared  to  do 
all  we  can  to  justify  our  position  and  have 
nothing  to  conceal  and  are  still  confirmed  in 
our  belief  that  the  A.B.C.  is  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  our  membership  and  a  means  of 
solving  many  of  our  problems  and  fully  in 
accord  with  'the  law  established  for  our  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  convention  did  not  discuss  the  above 
statement,  but  passed  to  the  next  order  of 
business  without  comment. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer 

Mr.  P.  M.  Draper,  the  secretary-treasurer, 
reported  that  the  receipts  from  all  sources,  in¬ 
cluding  the  balance  from  the  previous  year 
and  the  revenue  from  the  congress  head¬ 
quarters,  amounted  to  $30,186.86.  The  _  total 
expenditure,  including  the  cost  of  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  congress  building,  was  $21,723.62, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $8,463.24.  The  paid-up 
membership  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  was 
126,638,  an  increase  over  1928  of  7,395.  The 
secretary  pointed  out  that  if  the  members  of 
trade  unions  who  were  on  strike  or  out  of 
employment,  and  for  whom  no  per  capita  had 
been  received  were  counted,  the  membership 
would  be  increased  by  approximately _  24,000. 
The  secretary  also  reported  that  during  the 
year  the  International  Jewellery  Workers’ 
Union  and  the  United  Textile  Workers  of 
America  had  affiliated  their  Canadian  mem¬ 
berships,  and  since  the  opening  of  the  con¬ 
vention  the  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  had  re-affiliated.  The  report 
was  referred  to  the  Audit  Committee,  which 
subsequently  reported  having  found  the  ac¬ 
counts  correct  and  commended  the  work  of  the 
secretary.  The  report  of  the  committee  was 
adopted  without  discussion. 

Appropriations 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  the  convention  voted  $800 
to  the  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Trades  Union  Congress  and  $400  to  the 
delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour.  The  executive  coun¬ 
cil  was  instructed  to  pay  the  usual  conven¬ 
tion  expenses. 

Amendments  to  Constitution 

The  committee  on  Constitution  and  Law, 
to  which  was  referred  Section  17  of  the  report 
of  the  executive  council,  recommended  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  suggested  amendments,  one  of 
which  precludes  as  delegates  to  congress  con¬ 
ventions  persons  who  hold  membership  in  or 
allegiance  to  any  other  body  hostile  or  dual 
to  the  congress  or  its  affiliated  organizations. 
The  other  amendment  tightens  up  the  admit¬ 
tance  of  delegates  to  bodies  chartered  by  the 
congress.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

Union  Labels 

The  Committee  on  Union  Labels  which 
considered  the  reference  to  union  labels  in 
the  report  of  the  executive  council  expressed 
approval  of  the  steps  taken  to  further  the  de¬ 
mand  for  goods  bearing  the  union  label.  The 
committee  referred  to  the  registration  of 


union  labels  under  the  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act,  and  urged  that  a  watch  be  kept 
by  the  unions  which  have  registered  their 
labels  to  the  end  that  no  violation  of  the  act 
shall  pass  uncontested.  It  was  stated  that  a 
case  of  infringement  in  Toronto  had  been 
successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Toronto  Allied 
Printing  Trades  Council.  The  committee 
strongly  urged  the  creating  of  a  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  the  question  of  buying  union  la¬ 
belled  goods  and  patronizing  label  shops,  and 
was  in  accord  with  the  various  means  taken 
by  the  executive  council  to  develop  such  a 
demand.  The  committee  recommended  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  position  taken  by  the  con¬ 
gress  in  regard  to  label  propaganda  issued  by 
the  Label  Trades  Department  of  the  A.F.  of 
L.  for  distribution  in  Canada — that  this  print¬ 
ing  should  be  done  in  the  Dominion.  En- 
dorsation  was  given  to  a  proposal  that  the 
congr.ess  compile  and  issue  in  both  English 
and  French  a  booklet  containing  facsimiles 
of  all  labels  m  use  by  affiliated  organizations 
with  appropriate  information  in  regard  there¬ 
to.  The  committee  recommended  continued 
effort  in  the  organizing  of  union  Label 
Leagues,  suggesting  that  the  demand  for  union 
labelled  goods  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
checks  on  prison  made  products.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  the  committee  recommended  that  the 
Quebec  executive  committee  press  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Government  to  discontinue  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  products  which  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  free  labour.  The  committee  finally 
recommended  that  all  delegates  in  reporting 
back  to  their  respective  organizations  give 
particular  attention  to  the  question  of  union 
labels.  The  report  of  the  committee,  which 
was  discussed  at  some  length,  was  adopted. 

Proposed  Amendment  to  British  North 
America  Act 

The  Resolutions  Committee  reported  that 
there  were  a  number  of  resolutions  received 
too  late  for  incorporation  in  the  printed  list. 
All  the  matters  to  which  they  referred,  except 
the  question  of  protection  of  workers  on  ves¬ 
sels  submitted  by  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association  of  Halifax,  being  cov¬ 
ered  by  resolutions  regularly  presented,  the 
committee  recommended  that  the  belated 
resolutions  be  not  considered.  This  recom¬ 
mendation  being  adopted,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  on  resolution  No.  1  by  the  Quebec 
Provincial  Council  of  Carpenters  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  idea  of  an  eight-hour-day  and 
forty-four-hour-week  is  steadily  gaining 
ground,  being  applied  in  almost  all  large 
Canadian  and  American  industries;  and 
whereas,  the  five-day  week,  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  several  places,  has  given  very  satis- 
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factory  results  to  the  interested  parties;  and 
whereas,  unfortunately,  there  are,  throughout 
the  country,  a  number  of  places  where  the 
eight-hour-day  is  not  yet  in  operation;  and 
whereas,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  work¬ 
ers  throughout  the  Dominion  to  secure  uni¬ 
formity  respecting  the  eight-hour-diay,  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  other  labour  legis¬ 
lation;  and  whereas,  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  has  stated  that  it  is  unable  to  pass  such 
legislation,  because  the  provisions  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  North  America  Act  place  all  these  mat¬ 
ers  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
of  the  various  provinces.  Therefore,  be  it 
resolved,  that  this  convention  go  on  record 
as  favouring  an  amendment  to  the  British 
North  America  Act  for  the  purpose  of  facili¬ 
tating  the  passing  of  such  legislation  by  our 
Dominion  Government  and  especially  giving 
effect  to  the  conventions  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  concerning  the  eight-hour  day, 
and  that  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
urge  this  request  upon  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  committee  recommended  concurrence  in 
the  proposal  and  the  convention  approved. 

The  convention  also,  under  the  heading 
of  “  Hours  of  Labour  and  Conditions  of  Em¬ 
ployment  ”  adopted  resolutions  in  favour  of 
(13)  An  act  establishing  the  eight-hour-day 
and  the  abolition  of  all  unnecessary  Sunday 
labour,  (2)  Amendment  to  the  Civil  Service 
Act  so  as  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  the  matter  of  classification 
and  the  fixing  of  salaries  for  letter  carriers; 
(3)  Federal  office  cleaners  to  be  paid  on  an 
annual  salary  basis  and  accorded  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  permanent  employees:  (4)  Making 
the  amended  sections  of  the  Canada  Shipping 
Act  apply  to  all  vessels  fitted  with  Internal 
combustion  engines,  and  that  the  ratio  used 
in  determining  the  nominal  horse-power  of 
such  engines  be  that  used  by  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  viz: — 560  brake  horse-potwer, 
equal  to  100  nominal  horsepower,  and  that 
this  ratio  be  incorporated  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  examination  and  licensing 
of  motor  engineers.  (5)  Amendment  to  the 
Railway  Act  requiring  the  Board  of  Railway 
Commissioners  to  deal  with  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  railway  employees  upon  ap¬ 
plication  from  the  employees;  (6)  All  work¬ 
ers  being  paid  once  weekly  on  a  regular  pay 
day;  (7)  A  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week 
for  all  miners  in  the  Dominion. 

Three  resolutions  from  a  Quebec  lodge  of 
Maintenance-of-Way  Employees  asking  for 
Canadian  National  Railway  employees  (1) 
annual  pass  after  five  years’  service;  (2)  fif¬ 
teen  days’  annual  vacation  with  pay,  and  (3) 
ten  cents  per  hour  increase  for  all  who  earn 


less  than  $4  per  day,  were  referred  to  the 
affiliated  railway  employees’  unions. 

Safety  and  Hygiene 

Under  this  heading  the  convention  approved 
of  a  resolution  asking  that  the  various  pro¬ 
vincial  governments  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  make  an  early  and  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  health  hazards  of  spray  paint¬ 
ing.  A  second  resolution  adopted  on  the 
same  subject  asked  that  the  Governments  be 
petitioned  to  (1)  enact  such  laws  as  will 
adequately  protect  the  workers,  and  (2)  pro¬ 
vide  efficient  supervision  of  all  shops  using 
spray  painting  machines  with  a  view  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  regulations  observed  by  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  the  workmen. 

Other  resolutions  in  this  group  which  were 
adopted  were:  (1)  In  favour  of  legislation 
making  it  compulsory  to  have  the  cars  of  all 
passenger  elevators  equipped  with  safety 
doors  distinct  from  and  in  addition  to  doors 
leading  from  landings  into  elevator  shafts; 
(2)  Asking  the  provincial  executive  commit¬ 
tees  to  seek  legislation  governing  the  erection, 
operation  and  supervision  of  mechanically 
operated  hoisting  appliances;  (3)  In  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  scaffolding  inspectors 
in  the  provinces  where  such  officers  are  not 
now  provided  for;  (4)  In  favour  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  province  of  Quebec  of  a 
foundry  inspector;  (5)  Asking  that  the  Que¬ 
bec  Stationary  Engineers’  Act  be  amended  to 
include  cheese  and  butter  factories  and  that 
additional  inspectors  be  appointed  to  visit 
places  where  stationary  engineers  are  em¬ 
ployed,  and  asLo  that  there  be  only  one 
charge  for  certificates  for  stationary  engineers 
and  electricians;  (6)  In  favour  of  provincial 
legislation  compelling  close  planking  oyer 
workmen  who  are  employed  in  the  erection 
of  steel  frame  construction  with  a  view  to 
protecting  them  from  falling  hot  rivets,  tools, 
etc.;  (7)  In  favour  of  highways  being  100 
feet ’wide;  (8)  That  no  person  under  18  years 
of  age  be  allowed  to  drive  a  commercial  au¬ 
tomobile  or  aeroplane;  (9)  That  all  railway 
crossings  within  city  limits  be  protected  by  a 
watchman  and  all  crossings  have  warning 
signs  300  feet  away,  and  that  crossing  watch¬ 
men  be  provided  with  premises  not  less  than 
135  cubic  feet  inside,  with  proper  toilet  ac¬ 
commodation;  (10)  That  proper  health  con¬ 
ditions  be  provided  in  cars  in  which  railway 
employees  have  to  live;  (11)  That  all  motor 
buses  be  equipped  with  an  emergency  exit  at 
the  rear  of  the  bus;  (12)  That  in  the  pro\- 
inces  where  such  laws  are  not  in  force  that 
legislation  be  passed  providing  for  the  proper 
adjustment  of  headlights  on  automobiles; 
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(13)  That  the  Dominion  Government  be 
asked  to  appoint  a  Royal  Commission,  with 
labour  represented,  to  investigate  the  speed¬ 
ing-up  practices  in  the  port  of  Halifax  with  a 
view  to  framing  legislation  to  protect  the 
workers  employed  in  the  loading  or  unload¬ 
ing  of  ships. 

The  convention  referred  to  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Federation  of  Labour  a  resolution  ask¬ 
ing  that  the  New  Brunswick  mining  regula¬ 
tions  be  amended  to  provide  that  all  shafts 
in  mines  be  braced,  that  air  and  water  pumps 
be  installed  where  miners  are  employed  and 
that  no  refuse  remain  in  the  mines  over 
night. 

A  resolution  respecting  the  issuing  of 
licenses  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to  moving 
picture  machine  operators  and  outlining  the 
points  on  which  examinations  of  operators 
should  be  based  was  referred  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Alliance  of  Theatrical  Employees 
and  Moving  Picture  Machine  Operators  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  the  question  being  considered  to  be 
one  of  jurisdiction.  A  resolution,  by  a  branch 
of  the  Mamtenance-of-Way  Employees,  re¬ 
questing  that  it  be  made  compulsory  for  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  to  supply  first- 
aid  kits  and  goggles  to  employees  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  union  of  railway  employees 
affected. 

Against  Private  Employment  Bureaus 

A  resolution  which  declared  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  bureaus  conducted  by  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  Dominion  have  proven  eminently 
useful  to  the  workers  as  well  as  to  the  em¬ 
ployers,  asked  that  the  provincial  executive 
committees  of  the  congress  continue  to  se¬ 
cure  the  abolition  of  fee-charging  employ¬ 
ment  bureaus  wherever  they  exist.  The  con¬ 
vention  approved  of  the  proposal,'  and  also 
concurred  in  a  demand  for  legislation  provid¬ 
ing  that  where  a  strike  exists  and  the  em¬ 
ployer  advertises  in  the  press  for  labour  he 
shall  be  required  to  set  out  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  that  a  strike  exists. 

Conference  on  Fair  Wages 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 
structing  the  executive  council  to  call  a  con¬ 
ference  of  accredited  representatives  of  or¬ 
ganizations  interested  to  study  the  question 
of  the  fair  wage  policy  of  the  Dominion  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  a  view  to  formulating  such 
changes  as  may  seem  desirable  in  the  light 
of  the  general  experience  to  improve  its  form 
and  strengthen  its  operation.  A  resolution, 
which  set  forth  that  there  were  evasions  of 
the  fair  wage  regulations,  asked  that  the  Fed¬ 


eral  and  Provincial  Governments  be  requested 
to  appoint  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors 
to  enforce  the  regulations.  This  resolution, 
together  with  one  much  similar,  was  adopted. 

The  convention  approved  requests  (1)  That 
the  Government  of  New  Brunswick  be  urged 
to  adopt  a  fair  wage  clause  for  Government 
contracts;  (2)  That  the  Federal  Government 
be  asked  to  adopt  legislation  to  compel  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Dominion  fair  wage  regula¬ 
tions  by  the  Federal  District  Commission.  A 
resolution  which  stated  that  the  Harbour 
Commissioners  of  Montreal  are  not  paying 
the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  to  their  em¬ 
ployees  was  referred  to  the  unions  whose 
members  are  affected. 

Apprentice  Training 

A  resolution  which  set  forth  that  the  tech¬ 
nical  schools  of  the  province  of  Quebec  are 
training  many  youths  for  various  trades,  and 
as  the  training  is  inadequate  to  meet  modem 
shop  practice,  causing  the  pupils  to  accept 
any  wage  offered  by  employers  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  qualified  craftsmen,  asked  the  con¬ 
gress  to  approach  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  Quebec  to  confer  with  representatives  of 
labour  as  to  proper  training  and  numbers  be¬ 
ing  trained.  The  convention  endorsed  the 
principle  of  apprentice  training  and  referred 
the  resolution  to  the  Quebec  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Against  Seven  Day  Labour 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution 
which  declared  that  certain  large  industries 
continue  to  ignore  the  legislation  providing 
for  one  day’s  rest  in  seven,  and  urged  that  the 
attention  of  the  various  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ments  be  called  to  these  violations  and  that 
those  known  to  be  deliberately  violating  the 
law  be  prosecuted. 

The  convention  also  approved  of  a  demand 
for  legislation  in  the  province  of  Quebec  to 
provide  for  one  day’s  rest  in  seven  for  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  all  theatres  operating  seven  days  a 
week. 

Against  Contract  Labour 

A  resolution  introduced  set  forth  that  the 
Rapid  Grip  Engraving  Company  of  Toronto 
had  on  January  17,  1929,  discharged  without 
notice,  their  entire  staff  of  Canadian  and  Brit¬ 
ish  skilled  workers  and  replaced  them  with 
workers  from  Europe,  secretly  imported  under 
contract,  at  longer  hours  and  lower  wages,  and 
also  that  many  workers  from  the  United  States 
were  allowed  entry  to  take  the  places  of 
the  employees  mentioned.  The  convention 
was  asked  to  go  on  record  as  being  'absolute^ 
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opposed  to  the  entry  of  such  persons  de¬ 
scribed  above  and  to  instruct  the  executive 
council  to  urge  uipon  the  Government  an 
amendment  to  the  immigration  laws  for  regu¬ 
lations  so  as  to  give  to  the  Departments  of 
Immigration  and  Labour  full  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  Canadian  workers  from  such  occurrences 
in  the  future.  The  chairman  of  the  Resolu¬ 
tion  Committee  explained,  following  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  resolution,  that  the  evil  complained 
of  had  been  remedied  by  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  which  had  previously  been  referred  to  by 
the  Minister  of  Labour  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  when  they  had  addressed  the  dele¬ 
gates.  Mr.  Moore,  the  President,  stated  that 
the  matter  came  direct1!}-  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  Department,  and  he  mentioned  that  sev¬ 
eral  conferences  had  been  held  in  bringing  the 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Government. 
The  executive  council  had  been  alive  to  the 
situation  and  he  declared  that  at  no  time  had 
the  Minister  of  Labour  relaxed  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  men.  He  then  read  the  Order 
in  Council,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Minister  of  Immigration  and 
Colonization  reports  that  within  recent  months, 
labour  ha9  been  brought  into  Canada  under 
contract  or  promise  of  employment,  which  was 
not  needed  in  Canada  and  which  resulted  in 
the  displacement  of  Canadian  labour; 

Therefore  the  Deputy  of  the  Administrator 
in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Immigration  and  Colonization  and 
under  the  authority  of  Section  38  of  the  Immi¬ 
gration  Act,  Chapter  93,  R..S.C.  is  pleased  to 
order  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: — 

From  and  after  the  seventh  day  of  August, 
1929,  and  until  otherwise  ordered,  the  landing 
in  Canada  of  any  immigrant  of  the  following 
specified  class,  viz.,  contract  labour,  is  pro¬ 
hibited: 

Provided  that  the  Minister  of  Immigration 
and  Colonization  may  admit  any  contract  la¬ 
bourer  if  satisfied  that  his  labour  or  service  is 
required  in  Canada; 

And  Provided  further  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Order  in  Council  shall  not  apply  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  farmers,  farm  labourers  and  house- 
workers. 

The  term  “  contract  labour  ”  as  used  in  this 
Order,  means  and  includes  any  immigrant  seek¬ 
ing  entry  to  Canada  under  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment,  express  or  implied,  to  perform  labour 
or  service  of  any  kind  in  Canada. 

The  convention  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution. 

A  number  of  other  resolutions  growing  out 
of  the  Toronto  Photo-engravers’  trouble  were 
presented,  one  of  which  requested  a  court 
action  against  the  Rapid  Grip  Company  with 
a  view  to  securing  the  deportation  of  the  im¬ 
ported  Europeans  and  of  ascertaining  with 
definiteness  the  competency  of  existing  legis¬ 
lation  to  adequately  protect  the  workers  of 
Canada.  This  proposal  was  not  adopted,  it 
being  stated  by  the  committee  that  upon  in¬ 
quiry  it  was  believed  that  there  was  little  like¬ 


lihood  of  a  successful  case.  A  resolution  alleg¬ 
ing  that  the  engraving  company  had  reported 
that  they  had  Government  permission  to  bring 
in  the  imported  engravers,  a  statement 
denied  by  the  Department  of  Labour,  asked 
that  the  Government  be  requested  to  declare 
that  no  such  permission  was  given.  This  was 
adopted,  as  was  also  a  resolution  that  the 
Minister  of  Labour  shall  compel  the  company 
to  live  up  to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute 
which  arose  as  a  result  of  the  discharge  of  the 
employees.  The  convention  also  approved  of 
all  possible  efforts  being  continued  to  have 
the  discharged  engravers  reinstated.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Same  matter  six  resolutions 
were  introduced  seeking  amendments  to  the 
Alien  Labour  Act  with  a  view  to  having  the 
enforcement  of  the  act  placed  under  some 
Government  department.  The  convention 
adopted  one  of  these  resolutions  which 
covered  the  subject  matter  of  the  remaining 
five. 

Immigration 

The  convention  concurred  in  a  resolution 
asking  that  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
available  supply  of  labour  in  any  one  year,  a 
complete  survey  be  made  of  the  labour  re¬ 
quirements,  both  in  agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing  industries,  and  that  such  a  survey 
be  made  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada  has  adopted  in  W est- 
ern  Canada  to  ascertain  the  available  supplies 
of  labour  to  harvest  the  annual  wheat  crop; 
and  also,  that  these  surveys  be  made  annually 
with  a  view  to  regulating  immigration  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  labour  needs  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion,  irrespective  of  its  effect  upon  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  steamship  and  railroad  companies. 

In  regard  to  another  resolution  dealing  with 
the  immigration  policy  of  the  Government  it 
was  decided  to  urge  that  restrictive  regula¬ 
tions  be  adopted  by  the  Government  to.  the 
end  that  the  number  of  immigrants  admitted 
to  the  country  after  a  survey  shall  only  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  country. 
Approval  was  also  given  to  a  demand  that  in 
any  colonization  plans  to  settle  immigrants  on 
the  land  that  the  same  inducements  be  offered 
to  residents  of  the  Dominion. 

The  convention  also  approved  of  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Executive  Council  to  insist  that 
in  any  negotiations  between  the  British  Labour 
Government  and  the  Federal  Government  of 
Canada  foe  the  settling  of  unemployment  in 
this  country  in  industrial  areas  or  mining  dis¬ 
tricts,  with  financial  or  any  other  assistance  oi 
help  or  without  the  same,  provision  be  made 
for  similar  schemes  or  'help  to  be  available  to 
persons  already  resident  in  Canada,  land,  that 
no  agreement  dealing  with  the  admission  of 
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labour  shall  be  put  into  effect  without  the 
consent  of  a  committee  to  be  formed,  upon 
which  organized  labour  shall  have  equal  rep¬ 
resentation  with  employers  or  any  other 
parties  interested,  the  said  representative  of 
labour  to  be  selected  iby  the  Executive  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  Congress;  and  further,  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  labour  be  imported 
from  any  country  to  take  the  place  of  any 
worker  where  there  is  a  dispute  pending  or  a 
strike  or  lockout  operative  in  any  trade;  and 
that  any  penalties  for  the  infringement  of  this 
shall  be  enforced  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
but  in  default,  any  person  or  society  may  act 
and  that  the  power  of  deportation  shall  rest 
as  at  present,  but  no  person  shall  be  deported 
for  any  political  reason  or  without  right  of 
appeal  to  the  courts. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

Seven  resolutions  were  introduced  asking 
that  the  provinces  which  have  not  yet 
adopted  old  age  pensions  be  urged  to  do  so 
as  speedily  as  possible.  A  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  executive  council  to  seek  amendments 
to  the  present  Old  Age  Pension  Act  “  with 
a  view  to  having  all  clauses  objectionable 
to  organized  labour  removed  from  the  act  ” 
was  not  approved,  it  being  felt  that  amend¬ 
ments  should  not  be  sought  until  such  time 
as  the  present  law  had  been  adopted  by  all 
the  provinces. 

The  convention  adopted  a  request  that  the 
Saskatchewan  Government  be  asked  for  a 
law  providing  for  superannuation  for  civic 
employees. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Three  resolutions  were  introduced  on  the 
subject  of  unemployment  and  sickness  insur¬ 
ance.  The  convention  adopted  one  of  them 
which  covered  all  of  the  demands,  the  adopted 
resolution  declaring  that  the  introduction  of 
modern  machinery  is  so  displacing  labour  that 
it  is  imperative  that  immediate  measures 
should  be  taken  to  relieve  this  situation  until 
better  means  are  created  to  guarantee  every 
one  an  opportunity  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
The  sponsors  for  the  resolution,  believing  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
undertake  the  full  responsibility  of  this  work, 
requested  that  the  convention  petition  the 
Federal  Government  to  immediately  bring 
down  a  bill  providing  for  sick  and  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance,  and  also  that  the  British 
North  America  Act  be  so  amended  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  have  full  juris¬ 
diction  in  the  matter. 


Minimum  Wage 

The  convention  adopted  a  resolution  in¬ 
structing  the  Ontario  executive  committee  to 
request  the  Minimum  Wage  Board  of  the 
province  to  strictly  enforce  the  provisions  of. 
the  act  against  employers  who  dismiss  or 
discriminate  against  employees  who  lay 
charges  against  employers  for  violations  of  the 
Minimum  Wage  Act.  The  convention  also 
approved  of  a  resolution  asking  that  the  Que¬ 
bec  Minimum  Wage  Act  be  amended  so  as 
to  include  women  and  girls  employed  in  com¬ 
mercial  as  well  as  industrial  establishments. 

Mothers’  Allowances 

The  convention  approved  of  a  request  to 
be  made  on  the  Quebec  Government  to  enact 
legislation  providing  for  Mothers’  allowances 
and  maternity  benefits,  as  well  a  demand  that 
all  provinces  where  such  law  is  not  in  force 
be  asked  to  adopt  same. 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Resolutions  dealing  with  the  question  of 
workmen’s  compensation  were  adopted  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  In  favour  of  amendments  to  the 
Quebec  act  with  a  view  to  (a)  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  the  anomolous  clauses  in  the  law,  and 
(b)  the  institution  of  the  collective  liability 
of  industry;  (2)  In  favour  of  the  Quebec 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  applying  to  all 
employers;  (3)  In  favour  of  the  Quebec  Act 
being  amended  so  that  the  compensation  for 
partial  or  permanent  disability  be  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  occupation  of  the  injured 
worker  and  his  ability  to>  earn  his  living  and 
support  his  family;  (4)  In  favour  of  com¬ 
pensation  in  Quebec  being  continued  after 
death  to  the  orphans  until  they  are  of  age 
and  to  the  widow  as  long  as  she  does  not 
remarry;  (5)  In  favour  of  the  rates  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Compensation  Act  being 
raised  to  75  per  cent,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
posthumous  child  that  the  amount  for  the 
child  shall  not  be  less  than  $10  per  month 
until  the  child  is  12  years  of  age,  and  after 
that  age  regular  rates  to  apply. 

The  convention  referred  to  the  executive 
council  a  resolution  asking  that  some  definite 
understanding  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the 
railway  companies  conforming  to  the  purpose 
and  spirit  of  the  various  compensation  acts. 

The  Right  to  Organize 

A  resolution  introduced  declared  that  many 
companies,  firms  and  individual  employers 
were  disregarding  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
Dominion  Government  which  sets  forth 

That  all  employees  have  the  right  to  or¬ 
ganize  into  trade  unions  and  this  right  shall 
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not  be  denied  or  interfered  with  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  and  through  their  chosen  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  permitted  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  negotiate  with  employers  concerning 
working  conditions,  rates  of  pay  or  other 
grievances,  that  employers  should  not  dis¬ 
charge  or  refuse  to  employ  workers  merely 
by  reason  of  membership  in  trade  unions  or 
for  legitimate  trade  union  activities  outside 
working  hours.”  The  convention  decided  to 
assist  any  bona  fide  trade  unions  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  secure  the  right  to  organize. 

It  was  decided  on  resolution  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  unions  of  police  and  also  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  whole  field  of  aviation  with  a 
view  to  giving  aid  to  pilots  organizing  and 
affiliating  with  the  congress,  provided  there  is 
no  infringment  of  jurisdiction  of  affiliated 
unions. 

The  convention  also  adopted  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  a  penalty  being  imposed  on  em¬ 
ployers  who  ignore  the  provision  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  law  granting  employees  the  right  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  franchise  without  loss  of  pay. 

Industrial  Dispute  Investigation  Act 

Resolutions  were  submitted  asking  that  en¬ 
abling  legislation  be  enacted  in  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  so  as  to  legalize  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  in  those 
provinces.  The  main  resolution  which  was 
adopted  was  as  follolws: 

Whereas,  by  decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act, 
1907,  has  been  declared  ultra  vires  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  public  utilities  and  corporations  hold¬ 
ing  incorporation  and  operating  within  pro¬ 
vincial  boundaries;  and  whereas,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  industrial  harmony  it  is  desirable 
that  the  said  legislation  should  be  permitted 
to  function  universally  throughout  the  Do¬ 
minion  without  hindrance;  and  whereas,  pend¬ 
ing  suggested  amendment  to  the  British  North 
America  Act  that  would  permit  of  such  a 
course,  enabling  legislation  is  being  sought 
from  the  Provincial  Governments  that  will 
allow  of  such  action;  and  whereas,  up  to 
date  all  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec,  have  agreed  and  enacted 
such  enabling  legislation;  Therefore,  be  it 
resolved,  thfrt  the  incoming  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  both  these  provinces  be  instructed 
to  press  unon  their  legislators  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  necessary  legislation. 

Railway  Rates  and  Wages 

The  Resolution  Committee  recommended 
non-concurrence  in  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  there  are  now  several  wage  dis¬ 
putes  involving  the  railway  workers;  and 
whereas,  demands  are  also  being  made  upon 
the  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners  for  a 
reduction  of  rates.  Be  it,  therefore,  resolved, 


that  this  Congress,  in  convention  assembled, 
urge  the  said  Railway  Commissioners  when 
considering  the  matters  of  railway  rates,  that 
same  should  be  fixed  so  as  to  enable  a  proper 
recompense  in  wages  to  be  paid  to  the  work¬ 
ers  employed,  and  be  it  further  resolved,  that 
the  incoming  Executive  Council  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  use  their  best  endeavours  to  place  the 
views  of  the  wage  earners  employed  on  the 
railways  of  this  Dominion  before  the  said 
commissioners. 

Strong  objection  was  raised  to  the  report 
of  the  committee,  which  was  rejected  and  the 
resolution  was  subsequently  adopted. 

Motor  Transportation 

The  convention  approved  of  a  govern¬ 
mental  investigation  being  made  into  the 
motor  transportation  industry,  with  a  view 
to  establishing  the  eight-hour  day,  not  less 
than  one  day’s  rest  in  seven,  wages  that  will 
provide  a  decent  Canadian  standard  of  living, 
and  that  the  “  highway  box  cars  and  young 
freight  trains  ”  be  reduced  to  a  reasonable  size 
and  weight  or  the  entire  extra  expense  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  highways  and  bridges  for 
carrying  the  heavy  loads  be  charged  against 
the  motor  truck  transportation  companies,  and 
also  approved  of  the  International  Teamsters 
and  Chauffeurs’  Union  organizing  the  various 
classes  of  motor  transport  workers. 

Miscellaneous  Resolutions 

In  favour  of  a  customs  duty  on  all  patterns 
entering  Canada,  whether  being  loaned  for  the 
purpose  of  making  castings  or  for  permanent 
use. 

In  favour  of  the  membership  of  the  con¬ 
gress  supporting  the  bona  fide  labour  press. 

In  favour  of  workers’  claims  ranking  first 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

In  favour  of  amendment  to  Ontario  Me¬ 
chanics’  Lien  Act  giving  priority  to  liens  filed 
by  wage  earners  within  the  specified  time  for 
wages  earned  and  not  collected. 

In  favour  of  legislation  providing  that  the 
legal  profession  through  its  society,  carry  a 
blanket  bond  for  its  membership  or  such  other 
safeguards  as  may  be  requisite  to  ensure  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  favour  of  having  all  further  leases  for 
development  of  new  coal  fields  cancelled  until 
such  time  as  an  investigation  is  made  by  the 
Government  to  ascertain  the  conditions  in  the 
mining  fields  caused  by  the  shortage  of  coal 
markets  which  affects  the  whole  Dominion, 

In  flavour  of  the  abolition  of  capital  punish¬ 
ment. 

In  favour  of  increasing  witness  fees. 

Against  changing  the  name  of  the  Maritimes 
to  Atlantic. 
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In  favour  of  retaining  trade  within  the 
empire. 

In  favour  of  the  sale  of  beer  and  wine  in 
licensing  taverns  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

A  resolution  asking  that  the  Government 
take  steps  to  provide  a  Canadian  flag  was 
tabled  indefinitely. 

Fraternal  Greetings 

Mr.  John  B.  Haggerty,  of  Washington,  D.C., 
president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Bookbinders,  fraternal  delegate  from  the  Am¬ 
erican  Federation  of  Labour,  in  extending 
greetings  to  the  delegates  referred  to  the  work 
of  the  federation,  the  shortening  of  the  hours 
of  labour  which  had  been  secured  by  the  or¬ 
ganized  workers  and  the  lead  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  had  given  in  maintain¬ 
ing  the  Jiving  standards  which  had  been  set 
up.  The  speaker  stated  that  the  United  States 
had  the  greatest  corporations  with  the  great¬ 
est  aggregation  of  capital  which  the  world  has 
ever  known.  These  huge  corporations,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  co-ordination  for  competition  have 
made  possible  mass  production  with  its  result¬ 
ant  economies.  Mass  production,  however, 
the  speaker  stated,  must  always  be  dependent 
upon  mass  consumption,  and  unless  the  wage- 
earners  have  incomes  sufficient  for  them  to 
consume  the  products  there  will  be  an  over 
supply  on  the  market  and  prosperity  wall  be 
checked.  Organized  labour,  the  delegate  de¬ 
clared,  “  demands  a  re-adjustment  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  industry  arising  from  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  labour-saving  machinery  and  efficiency 
methods,  so  that  the  workers  will  receive  a 
fair  share  in  the  benefits.  Logically  these 
benefits  should  come  to  him  in  the  form  of 
increased  pay,  reduction  in  hours  and  im¬ 
proved  working  conditions.”  Through  the 
efforts  of  oiganized  labour,  the  speaker  stated, 
millions  of  children  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
workshop  and  placed  in  schools  and  labour 
was  still  fighting  for  more  stringent  laws  for 
their  protection. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  issuance  of  in¬ 
junctions  in  labour  disputes  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  development  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  trust,  both  of  which  were  declared  to  be 
a  menace  to  the  interests  of  the  workers.  Mr. 
Haggerty  felt  that  there  never  had  been  a 
time  when  it  was  more  urgent  for  the  trade 
unionists  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  to 
co-operate  wholeheartedly  with  a  genuine 
spirit  of  friendship  and  understanding  to  as¬ 
sume  their  part  in  strengthening  their  or¬ 
ganizations  and  in  being  alert  to  take  advant¬ 
age  of  opportunities  which  come  with  eco¬ 
nomic  changes  in  order  that  the  interests  not 
only  of  the  organized  workers  but  of  society 
generally  may  be  protected.  There  must  be 


something  more  than  mere  sentimental  at¬ 
tachment  between  the  workers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  must  be  a  com¬ 
mon  will  and  purpose  and  a  common  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  ends  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Peter  Lee,  of  Durham,  England,  fra¬ 
ternal  delegate  from  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress,  said  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  to  convey  the  greetings  of  his  or¬ 
ganization.  In  listening  to  the  speeches  in  the 
convention  and  in  reading  the  labour  litera¬ 
ture  he  found  that  the  problems  of  the  work¬ 
ers  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  workers  in  Great  Britain, 
where  for  over  100  years  the  unions  had  been 
fighting  for  better  conditions  and  a  fair  share 
of  the  results  of  their  toil.  For  a  time  efforts 
had  been  made  to  suppress  the  unions,  but 
these  had  failed  and  had  only  bound  labour 
closer  together  in  union.  Mr.  Lee  paid  a 
tribute  to  the  women  of  Durham,  who  though 
not  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Durham 
Miners’  Union,  had  seen  that  the  men  folk 
became  members.  Dealing  with  the  County 
Council  of  Durham,  of  which  Mr.  Lee  has 
been  a  member  for  20  years,  he  said  this  body 
administered  for  a  population  of  about  1.000,- 
000  and  had  the  handling  of  about  $15,000,000 
a  year  in  municipal  enterprises.  The  board 
was  composed  of  74  councillors  and  25  aider- 
men  and  of  these  72  represented  labour  and 
27  all  other  parties.  One  of  the  achievements 
of  the  council  since  labour  had  secured  con¬ 
trol  was  the  extension  of  the  free  school  system 
to  include  the  secondary  schools,  and  now  the 
child  of  the  cottage  was  on  an  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  other  classes  in  this  respect.  The 
Labour  Party  had  made  its  impression  also 
on  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  to-day 
formed  the  Government  of  the  country.  They 
had,  he  felt,  been  placed  in  power  because  of 
the  belief  of  the  voters  of  Britain  that  labour 
had  the  right  idea  of  what  was  needed  to  im¬ 
prove  conditions  in  that  country.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  as  to  what  would 
happen  if  labour  secured  control.  It  had  been 
charged  that  they  were  Socialists  and  would 
destroy  the  home  and  religious  life  of  Britain. 
This  was  far  from  the  truth,  the  delegate  de¬ 
clared,  and  if  anything  was  destroying  the 
home  life  to-day  it  was  the  massing  of  great 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  Labour  stood 
for  true  home  life  and  true  religion. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Best,  of  Ottawa,  legislative  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  presented  the 
fraternal  greetings  of  the  brotherhood  and 
wished  the  congress  success  in  its  legislative 
work.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  all  of  the 
railway  organizations  would  some  day  be  affi¬ 
liated  with  the  congress  as  organized  labour 
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must  co-operate  in  the  securing  of  legislation. 
Mr.  Best  favoured  the  shortening  of  the  work 
day  as  a  means  of  giving  employment  to  more 
workpeople  who  are  as  a  result  of  the  mechan¬ 
izing  of  industry  losing  their  positions. 

Mr.  John  F.  McNamara,  of  Boston,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Fire¬ 
men  and  Oilers,  spoke  at  the  Friday  morning 
session  of  the  convention  and  gave  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  his  organization  in  Canada 
and  thanked  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
labour  movement  for  the  assistance  rendered 
to  the  firemen  and  oilers. 

The  Hon.  Peter  Veniot,  Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral,  who  was  unable  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  local  committee  of  arrangements  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  session,  addressed  the 
convention  at  a  later  session  and  extended  a 
welcome  to  the  delegates  as  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  Minister  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Letters  were  received  from  H.  B.  Adshead, 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Cal¬ 
gary  East,  and  the  London  Trades  and  La¬ 
bour  Council  conveying  greetings  to  the  con¬ 
gress. 

A  cablegram  was  received  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Federation  of  Trade  Unions  in  Am¬ 
sterdam  with  wishes  for  a  successful  conven¬ 
tion  and  success  for  the  Canadian  organized 
workers  as  represented  by  the  congress. 

Gifts  for  Fraternal  Delegates 

Subsequent  to  the  delivery  of  the  fraternal 
messages  the  delegates  from  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  in  addition  to  gold  badges  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  earlier  session,  were  made  the 
recipients  of  gold  watches  on  behalf  of  the 
delegates.  The  members  of  the  local  ar¬ 
rangements  committee  each  received  a  vest- 
pocket  knife  and  chain,  while  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  ladies’  entertainment  committee 
were  presented  with  handsome  hand  bags. 

Officers  Elected 

The  election  of  officers  took  place  on  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon,  and  resulted  in  the  former 
members  of  the  executive  council  being  re¬ 
elected  as  follows: — 

President,  Tom  Moore,  Ottawa; 

Secretary-treasurer,  P.  M.  Draper,  Ottawa; 

Vice-presidents,  John  T.  Foster,  Montreal, 
R.  J.  Tallon,  Calgary,  James  Simpson,  To¬ 
ronto. 

«  Provincial  Executive  Committees— 

Nova  Scotia — D.  W.  Morrison  (chairman), 
Glace  Bay;  M.  D.  Coolen,  Halifax;  H.  Lang¬ 
ley,  Point  Tupper;  F.  C.  Craig,  Halifax. 

Quebec — Joseph  Pelletier  (chairman),  Mont¬ 


real;  Omer  Fleury,  Quebec;  Phil.  Corriveau, 
Montreal;  A.  F.  MccLeod,  Three  Rivers. 

Ontario — H.  S.  Mitchell  (chairman),  Hamil¬ 
ton;  Rod  Plant,  Ottawa;  James  Watt,  Toron¬ 
to;  Rod  Hessel,  London. 

Manitoba — F.  Mackintosh  (chairman),  W. 
B.  Lowe,  Winnipeg;  R.  Glen,  Winnipeg;  J. 
G.  Hutchinson,  Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan' — H.  A.  Perry  (chairman), 
Regina;  W.  E.  Stephenson,  Moosejaw;  II. 
A.  Davis,  Prince  Albert;  A.  Eddy,  Saskatoon. 

British  Columbia — C.  E.  Herriott  (chair¬ 
man),  Vancouver;  the  trades  councils  in  Vic¬ 
toria,  Vancouver  and  Prince  Rupert  are  to 
name  the  other  members  of  the  committee. 

The  provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and  Al¬ 
berta  having  federations  of  labour,  no  com¬ 
mittees  are  named  by  the  congress. 

Fraternal  delegate  to  the  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour,  J.  A.  Whitebone,  St.  John, 
N.B. 

Fraternal  delegate  to  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress,  Chas.  Dickie,  Montreal. 

Regina,  Sask.,  was  chosen  as  the  convention 
city  for  1 930 . 

Presentation  to  the  President 

Following  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Moore  to 
the  presidency,  Mr.  P.  M.  Draper,  who  pre¬ 
sided,  on  behalf  of  Toronto  branch  No.  35  of 
the  International  Photo-Engravers’  Union, 
presented  the  re-elected  president  with  a 
golden  intaglio,  made  by  one  of  the  skilled 
members  of  the  union.  It  was  stated  that 
only  four  of  these  works  of  art  have  ever 
been  made,  and  this  is  the  only  one  ever  pre¬ 
sented  for  services  rendered. 

History  of  Saint  John  Unions 

In  connection  with  the  convention  the  Saint 
John  Trades  and  Labour  Council  issued  a 
booklet  entitled  “History  of  Saint  John  La¬ 
bour  Unions,”  which  among  other  features 
contained  a  sketch  of  each  of  the  unions  in 
the  city,  the  earliest  of  which  was  the  Saint 
John  Labourers’  Benevolent  Association, 
which  was  formed  in  1849,  and  in  1904  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association. 


The  Mine  Workers’  Union  at  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  at  a  meeting  on  August  13,  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  (1)  A  7-hour  day; 
(2)  Minimum  wage  of  $7  per  day  for  high- 
grade  workers  and  $6.50  for  low-grade  work¬ 
ers;  (3)  Abolition  of  the  bonus  system;  (4) 
Establishment  of  union  mineworker  Safety 
inspectors. 
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NOTES  ON  LABOUR  UNION  ACTIVITIES 

Ontario  Provincial  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners 


The  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the 
Ontario  Provincial  Council  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was 
held  in  Guelph,  on  June  27-29,  President 
Fred  Hawes  of  Hamilton  presiding.  About 
twenty-five  delegates  were  present,  represent¬ 
ing  locals  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  prov¬ 
ince.  The  Executive  Board  reported  that  a 
board  meeting  had  been  held  at  Toronto  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  the  question  of  regu¬ 
lations  governing  carpenters’  apprentices 
throughout  the  province.  At  this  meeting 
draft  regulations  were  adopted  and  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Apprentice  Council  of  Ontario, 
which  body  accepted  the  recommendations 
with  the  exception  of  two  clauses,  one  dealing 
with  wages,  and  the  other  with  the  ratio  of 
apprentices  to  journeymen.  The  ratio  was 
changed  from  one  apprentice  to  ten  journey¬ 
men  to  one  in  eight,  while  the  rate  of  wages 
of  apprentices  was  placed  on  a  percentage 
basis,  with  a  minimum  to  cover  the  entire 
province  in  every  trade,  first  year,  20  per 
cent;  second  year,  25  per  cent;  third  year,  35 
per  cent;  fourth  year,  50  per  cent. 

Another  question  dealt  with  by  the  report 
was  the  organizing  of  millimen  and  furniture 
workers,  and  it  was  recommended  that  a 
movement  should  be  started  to  get  these  men 
into  the  organization.  The  executive  ex¬ 
pressed  their  regret  that  the  proposal  to  in¬ 
crease  the  per  capita  tax  so  as  to  take  care  of 
the  Brotherhood’s  old  age  pension  scheme 
had  been  defeated  by  the  referendum  vote, 
and  suggested  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  convention  to  look  into  this  question 
further  and  prepare  a  draft  amendment  to 
this  section  of  the  general  constitution  which 
could  be  submitted  later  to  a  referendum 
vote. 

The  delegates  were  urged  to  give  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  five-day  week  their  serious  con¬ 
sideration  and  to  educate  the  members  with  a 
view  to  having  it  embodied  in  all  future 
agreements. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  forthcoming 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour  at  Toronto  and  it  was  suggested  that 
during  the  time  of  the  convention  the  general 
officers  of  the  Brotherhood  be  invited  to  ad¬ 
dress  meetings  at  various  points;  failing  this, 
that  delegates  from  the  various  locals  through¬ 
out  the  province  be  sent  to  Toronto. 

The  financial  summary  as  presented  by  the 
secretary-treasurer  showed  total  receipts  of 


$4,632.92;  expenditures,  $3,154.51,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $1,498.44. 

Mr.  Tom  Moore,  president  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  delegates,  referred  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  a  silk  Union  Jack  to  the  Carpenters’ 
Home  at  Lakeland,  Florida,  in  the  unfurling 
of  which  he  had  been  assisted  by  W.  L.  Hut¬ 
cheson,  general  president  of  the  Brotherhood. 
Speaking  on  the  five-day  week,  President 
Moore  stated  “that  the  labour-eliminating 
machines,  often  called  the  labour-saving  ma¬ 
chines,  had  so  speeded  up  production  that  we 
had  to  have  increased  consumption  and  less 
hours  of  labour  to  meet  the  situation.  The 
speaker  also  referred  to  the  Old  Age  Pension 
scheme  in  Ontario  and  to  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  laws.  He  considered  that  labour 
should  be  represented  on  all  old  age  pension 
boards  and  hoped  the  delegates  would  work 
toward  this  end. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the 
convention  to  go  fully  into  the  question  of 
the  pension  scheme  and  the  various  proposi¬ 
tions  that  had  been  voted  upon  by  the  mem- 
bers^at  different  times,  as  well  as  the  proposi¬ 
tion  now  being  advocated,  brought  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendation:  That  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  pension  fund  at  the 
present  time  that  this  council  take  no  action. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  report  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  was  adopted. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  asking  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Federal  Government 
to  amend  the  Alien  Labour  Act  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  importing  of  foreign  labour  to  take 
the  places  of  union  men ;  recommending  that 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada 
petition  the  Federal  Government  to  bring  in 
a  bill  providing  for  sick  and  unemployment 
insurance;  and  giving  instructions  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  be  asked  to 
appoint  an  organizer  for  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  officers  elected  were:  President,  John 
Oottam,  Toronto;  vice-presidents,  Charles  R. 
Nichols,  Ottawa,  Bert  McSween,  Niagara 
Falls,  William  A.  Woods,  Kingston;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  T.  Jackson,  Toronto. 

Hamilton  was  selected  as  the  convention 
city  for  1930. 

President-elect  J.  Cotta-m  was  elected  as 
delegate  to  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada,  while  P.  Green  was  elected  as  fra¬ 
ternal  delegate  to  the  Quebec  Provincial 
Council. 
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International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotyper  s’  Union  of  North  America 


The  twenty-eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’ 
Union  of  North  America  was  held  in  New 
York  city,  July  15-20,  1929,  with  approxi¬ 
mately  one  hundred  delegates  in  attendance. 
After  the  opening  address  by  president  W.  T. 
Keegan  and  the  appointing  of  the  various 
•committees,  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  addressed  the 
convention.  The  objectives  of  the  A.F.  of  L. 
as  set  forth  in  the  president’s  address,  were: 
better  wages;  a  greater  degree  of  leisure;  a 
more  happy  social  life;  a  better  community 
and  civic  atmosphere  in  every  section  of  the 
land  where  people  dwell.  In  speaking  of  the 
shorter  work  week,  the  president  informed 
the  delegates  that  the  New  York  Building 
Trades  Council  had  signed  an  agreement  with 
the  employers’  organization  which  provided 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  five-day  week  for 
the  building  trades  in  New  York  City.  The 
brick-makers  of  Chicago  also  had  secured  the 
shorter  work  week  recently.  The  delegates 
rwere  further  informed  that  a  bill  had  been 
introduced  in  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  alleged  injunction  abuses. 

The  recommendation  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
mittee  that  arrangements  be  made  to  raise 
the  death  benefit  from  S300  to  $1,000  by  group 
insurance  in  the  Union  Labour  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  when  the  cost  had  been  ascer¬ 


tained,  the  whole  scheme  to  be  submitted  to 
referendum  vote,  was  adopted  and  referred 
to  the  incoming  executive  board  for  consid¬ 
eration  and  report  to  the  next  convention, 
together  with  their  recommendations. 

Vice-president  Frey  presented  the  report  of 
the  International  Technical  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  tire  activity  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  recorded  since  its  inception  following 
the  St.  Louis  convention  last  year.  This  re¬ 
port  described  the  arrangement  made  between 
the  International  Union  and  the  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corporation  by  which  stereo¬ 
typers  could  be  trained  in  the  proper  use  of 
autoplate  machinery  in  a  technical  school 
established  in  the  company’s  factory  in  Plain- 
field,  N.J.  The  policy  of  the  school  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  International  Union. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  favouring  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  federal  tax  on  earned  incomes; 
recommending  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  gather  statistics  pertaining  to  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  and  report  at  next  convention  for  fur¬ 
ther  action;  protesting  against  injunctive 
abuses  in  industrial  disputes;  approving  the 
five-day  work  week  for  all  members  of  the 
union. 

The  29th  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  while  Toronto,  Ont.,  was 
selected  as  the  convention  city  for  1931. 


Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union 


With  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dele¬ 
gates  in  attendance  the  seventeenth  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union 
was  held  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  on  June  17-20, 
1929,  with  President  Collis  Lovely  in  the  chair. 
The  reports  of  the  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Union 
since  its  inception  in  1895,  and  showed  how 
the  organization,  for  the  first  four  years  had 
failed  to  make  any  considerable  progress 
owing  to  low  dues  and  no  benefits.  In  1899, 
in  the  city  of  Rochester,  the  delegates  met 
in  convention  and  adopted  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  which  provided  for  higher  dues  and  bene¬ 
fits.  From  the  year  1900,  the  total  receipts 
amounted  to  $9,898,627.16,  expenditures  to¬ 
talled  $9,773,663.71,  leaving  cash  on  hand 
April  30,  1929,  of  $124,963.45.  The  report 
stated  that  the  organization  was  in  favour  of 
the  five-day  week  in  principle,  but  that  the 
time  had  not  come  for  it  in  the  industry. 

A  letter  was  read  from  William  Green, 
President  of  the  American  Federation  of  La¬ 


bour,  in  which  he  asked  the  organization  to 
take  as  their  slogan  “  Double  Union  Mem¬ 
bership  in  1929.”  The  union  was  urged  to 
pass  a  strong  resolution  favouring  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  that  would  prohibit  the 
issuance  of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes,  and 
to  see  that  organized  labour  was  represented 
on  all  state  educational  agencies  and  on  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  various  universities. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  recommending 
that  charters  be  issued  to  groups  of  women 
relatives  of  members  of  the  Boot  and  Shoe 
Workers’  Union  forming  women’s  auxiliaries; 
and  pledging  the  resources  of  the  union  to 
combat  at  every  opportunity  the  program  of 
the  Communist  Party. 

Officers  elected  were:  President,  John  J. 
Mara,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Gen.  Vice-President, 
G.  Martindale,  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Secretary, 
Chas.  L.  Baine,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  in 
Toronto. 
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American  Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union 


The  fifty-third  convention  of  the  American 
Flint  Glass  Workers’  Union  was  held  at  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio,  July  1-11,  1929,  with  118  delegates 
present  representing  86  local  unions.  In  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  various  addresses  delivered 
during  the  opening  session,  one  of  which  was 
by  Mr.  Ed.  J.  Barry,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Pressed 
and  Blown  Glassware,  president  William  J. 
Clarke  referred  to  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery  in  the  industry,  which  had  been 
spoken  of  previously  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  in¬ 
formed  the  delegates  that  the  Window  Glass 
Workers,  an  organization  which  at  one  time 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  trade 
union  movement  in  America,  was  disbanded 
on  July  4,  1928,  as  a  result  of  machinery  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  the  members.  The  delegates 
were  further  informed  of  the  situation  con¬ 
fronting  the  Glass  Bottle  Blowers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  where,  the  president  stated,  97  per  cent 
of  their  production  is  made  either  by  semi¬ 
automatic  or  automatic  machines.  President 
Clarke  referred  also  to  the  American  Bank,  a 
financial  institution  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  union.  He  reviewed  the  difficulties  en¬ 
countered  in  opening  up  the  bank,  having 
been  required  to  compete  with  several  old 
established  bankers  and  banks.  The  president 
stated  that  the  resources  of  the  bank  now 


total  over  $2,000,000,  having  increased  from 
$250,000  in  less  than  four  years. 

Vice-president  M.  J.  Gillooly,  who  has 
charge  of  the  union’s  affairs  while  President 
Clarke  directs  the  management  of  the  bank, 
reviewed  the  many  difficulties  with  which 
the  membership  had  been  confronted  since 
the  previous  convention.  He  referred  to  a 
number  of  strikes  that  had  taken  place,  some 
of  which  had  been  terminated,  while  others 
were  still  in  progress.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
delegates  the  vice-president  presented  a 
lengthy  report  setting  forth  the  general  con¬ 
dition  in  the  glass  manufacturing  industry. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  secretary- 
treasurer,  Chas.  J.  Shipman,  the  total  receipts 
for  the  year  ended  May  31,  1929.  amounted 
to  $126,121.13,  expenditures  totalled  $161- 
798.46,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $35,677.33. 

The  various  committees,  representing  the 
branches  of  the  trade,  presented  their  reports 
and  recommendations,  and  these  were  dealt 
with  by  the  convention. 

The  officers,  all  of  whom  were  re-elected, 
are:  President,  William  P.  Clarke,  Toledo,  O.; 
Vice-president,  Jos.  M.  Gillooly,  Toledo,  O.; 
Secretary-treasurer,  Charles  J.  Shipman,  To¬ 
ledo,  O. 

Toronto  was  selected  as  the  convention 
city  for  1930. 


LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 
Thirteenth  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 


'  I  'HE  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Interna- 
tional  Labour  Conference  (League  of  Na¬ 
tions)  is  to  open  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  on 
October  10th  next.  This  is  the  second  session 
of  the  Conference  to  be  held  this  year,  the 
Twelfth  Session  having  been  held  in  May 
last.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  requires  that  “  the 
meetings  of  the  general  conference  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  members  shall  be  held  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require,  and  at 
least  once  in  every  year.”  This  is  only  the 
second  time  that  two  sessions  have  been  held 
in  one  year,  the  other  occasion  being  in  1926. 

The  Thirteenth  Session  will  devote  its  time 
exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  maritime 
questions.  The  Agenda  is  as  follows: — 

1.  Regulation  of  hours  of  work  on  board 
ship. 

2.  Protection  of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness 
(including  the  treatment  of  seamen  injured 
on  board  ship),  i.e., 

(a)  The  individual  liability  of  the  ship¬ 
owner  towards  sick  or  injured  seamen; 

( b )  Sickness  insurance  for  seamen. 

3.  Promotion  of  seamen’s  welfare  in  ports. 


4.  Establishment  by  each  maritime  country 
of  a  minimum  requirement  of  professional 
capacity  in  the  case  of  captains,  navigating 
and  engineer  officers  in  charge  of  watches  on 
board  merchant  ships. 

Canadian  Delegation 

The  Canadian  delegation  will  be  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  the  employers,  and  of  the  workers 
of  Canada. 

Government  Delegates. — The  Dominion 
Government  will  be  represented  by  Dr.  W.  A. 
Riddell,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  by  an  offi¬ 
cial  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fish¬ 
eries. 

Employers’  Delegate. — Mr.  A.  L.  MadCal- 
lum,  manager  and  secretary  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

TP  orkers’  Delegate. — Mr.  R.  J.  Tallon,  vice- 
president,  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  Mimico,  Ont. 

Technical  Adviser  to  the  Workpeople’s 
Delegate. — Mr.  A.  MacDonald,  secretary- 

treasurer,  National  Association  of  Marine 
Engineers  of  Canada,  Halifax,  N.S. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  IN  JULY,  1929 


'  |  'HE  following  information  as  to  the  em- 
ployment-  situation  in  Canada  is  based 
upon  reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  each  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  in  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fish¬ 
ing,  hunting  and  highly  specialized  business, 
the  returns  representing  firms  employing  fif¬ 
teen  workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms 
so  reporting  in  July  was  6,840,  their  employ¬ 
ees  numbering  1,070,817  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  member's 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under 
review.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for 


July  was  1,690,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  200,115  persons.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of 
applications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies 
and  the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  posi¬ 
tions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  each  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  for 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


(1)  Employment  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  August,  1929,  as 

Reported  by  Employers 


Employment  at  the  beginning  of  August 
showed  a  further  large  increase,  according  to 
statements  tabulated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  from  6.840  firms,  whose  pay-rolls 
aggregated  1,097,812  persons,  as  compared  with 
1,070,817  on  July  1.  This  advance  involved 
an  unusually  large  number  of  workers  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  while  the  index  number, 
at  127-8,  continued  higher  than  in  any  other 
month  since  the  record  was  instituted  in  1920 ; 
on  July  1,  1929,  it  stood  at  124-7,  and  on 
August  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923, 
1922  and  1921,  it  was  119-3,  110-5,  105-5,  97-5, 
95-8,  101-4  ,  94-2  and  90-0,  respectively. 

Construction  and  manufacturing  reported 
the  largest  gains,  while  the  tendency  was  also 
favourable  in  mining,  communications  and 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  logging  con¬ 
tinued  seasonally  quiet,  and  there  were  also 
losses  in  trade  and  wafer  transportation. 

Employment  by  Economic  Areas 

Greater  activity  was  shown  in  all  provinces, 
the  improvement  in  the  Maritime  and  Prairie 
Provinces  being  most  noteworthy. 

Maritime  Provinces. — Statements  were  tabu¬ 
lated  from  545  firms  in  the  Maritime  Prov¬ 
inces  employing  85.597  persons,  as  compared 
with  79,272  in  the  preceding  month.  This 
increase  was  much  larger  than  that  indicated 
on  August  1  in  other  years  of  the  record,  in 
all  of  which  the  index  was  lower  than  on  the 
date  under  review.  Construction  showed  the 
greatest  gains,  but  manufacturing  was  also 
brisker,  particularly  in  iron  and  steel  plants; 


on  the  other  hand,  the  trend  of  employment 
was  downward  in  transportation  and  logging. 

Quebec. — Considerable  expansion  was  shown 
in  Quebec,  according  to  returns  from  1,562 
employers  with  302,036  workers,  as  against 
297,146  on  July  1.  Manufacturing,  construc¬ 
tion  and  services  reported  larger  pay-rolls,  but 
shipping  and  logging  were  slacker.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  in  greater  volume  than  at  the 
beginning  of  August  of  a  year  ago,  or,  in  fact, 
than  in  any  other  month  of  the  record. 

Ontario. — There  was  an  advance  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  province  on  August  1,  when  the 
3,047  co-operating  firms  increased  their  staffs 
by  2,502  persons  to  448.193.  The  greatest 
improvement  was  in  construction,  transporta¬ 
tion,  mining  and  communications,  while  manu¬ 
facturing,  logging  and  trade  registered  reduc¬ 
tions.  A  large  increase  was  recorded  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  but  the  index  number 
was  then  some  nine  points  lower  than  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1929,  when  it  reached 
128-0,  the  highest  since  the  record  was  com¬ 
menced  in  1920. 

Prairie  Provinces. — An  important  increase  in 
employment  was  indicated  in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  953  employers  reported  166,380 
workers,  or  9,829  more  than  at  the  beginning 
of  July;  this  exceeded  the  gain  noted  on 
/\ugu.st  1  in  other  years  of  the  record,  while 
the  index,  at  144-8,  was  at  the  maximum  so 
far  reached.  The  most  pronounced  expansion 
on  the  date  under  review  was  in  highway 
construction,  favourable  labour  and  weather 
conditions  facilitating  work  on  an  extensive 
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program  of  road  and  bridge  impiovement, 
particularly  in  Saskatchewan.  Manufacturing, 
trade  and  mining  were  also  more  active,  but 
railroad  construction  released  workers. 

British  Columbia.— ‘Continued  improvement 
was  registered  in  British  Columbia,  chiefly  in 
manufacturing,  but  also  in  transportation, 
construction,  mining,  logging  and  services. 
Returns  were  compiled  from  733  firms  employ¬ 
ing  95,606  persons,  as  against  92,157  in  the 
preceding  month.  Smaller  increases  were  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  beginning  of  August  of  last  year, 
when  the  situation  was  not  so  good. 

Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 
areas. 


Quebec. — Employment  continued  to  advance 
in  Quebec  City,  particularly  in  construction; 
statements  were  received  from  115  employers 
whose  staffs  aggregated  13,557  workers,  com¬ 
pared  with  12,913  in  the  preceding  month. 
A  minor  decline  had  been  indicated  on  August 
1  a  year  ago,  when  conditions  were  not  so 
favourable. 

Toronto. — For  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  there  was  a  falling-off 
in  employment  in  Toronto,  according  to  data 
from  881  employers  of  125,437  persons,  or  721 
less  than  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The  level 
of  employment,  however,  was  much  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  in  other  years  of  the 


EMPLOYMENT  IN’  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

jjote. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


Employment  by  Cities 

Employment  advanced  in  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver;  the 
tendency  was  unfavourable  in  Toronto  and 
Windsor  and  the  adjacent  Border  Cities, 
while  no  general  change  was  noted  in  Ottawa. 

Montreal. — Employment  in  Montreal  showed 
a  further  and  larger  gain,  exceeding  the  in¬ 
crease  recorded  on  August  1,  1928,  when  the 
index  was  many  points  lower.  A  combined 
pay-roll  of  147,155  employees,  or  2,305  more- 
than  on  July  1,  was  reported  by  the  831 
co-operating  firms.  Manufacturing;  and  con¬ 
struction  registered  decided  improvement: 
transportation  released  employes,  while  the 
Suctuations  in  other  industries  were  slight. 


record.  Manufacturing,  especially  of  iron  and 
steel  and  textile  products,  services  and  trade 
were  slacker,  but  construction,  transportation 
and  communications  recorded  heightened 
activity. 

Ottawa. — On  the  whole,  emplo3^ment  re¬ 
mained  practically  stationary  in  Ottawa, 
where  the  140  co-operating  firms  employed 
13,733  workers  on  August  1.  There  were 
small  gains  in  construction,  and  similar  losses 
in  trade.  An  increase  was  indicated  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1928,  but  the  index  then 
was  rather  lower. 

Hamilton. — There  were  further  additions  to 
staffs  in  Hamilton,  214  employers  reporting 
40,632  persons  on  their  pay-lists,  as  against 
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40,110  in  their  last  return.  Manufacturing 
registered  general  improvement,  that  in  iron 
and  steel  plants  being  most  pronounced. 
Activity  was  greater  than  in  any  other  period 
of  the  record. 


Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities. — 
Further  curtailment  was  noted  in  the  Border 
Cities;  statistics  were  received  from  122  firms 
employing  17,458  workers,  or  1,662  less  than 
on  July  1.  Automobile  works  largely  decreased 


Note:  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  t  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the 
total  number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


Table  I.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY_ECONOMIC  AREAS  1AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

EA  R  19.?6  — 100) 


— 

Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1921 

Aug.  1 . 

1922 

90-0 

102-4 

83-7 

90-5 

96-8 

85-4 

Aug.  1 . 

1023 

94-2 

105-5 

86-1 

96-7 

100-8 

88-6 

Aug.  1 . 

1924 

101-4 

109-8 

97-1 

103-4 

103-6 

95-2 

Aug.  1 . 

1925 

95-8 

101-2 

94-1 

96-2 

95-7 

95-0 

Jan.  1 . 

Feb.  1 . 

S  4  -  9 

88-1 

81-0 

86-7 

87-5 

82-4 

87-1 

88-8 

84-9 

88-8 

87-8 

84-i 

Mar.  1 . 

88- 1 

91-7 

85-4 

90-5 

84-4 

87-0 

April  1 . 

88-3 

93-6 

85-6 

90-4 

83-5 

88-8 

May  1 . 

91-9 

97-2 

89-8 

93-4 

87-4 

93-3 

June  1 . 

95-6 

101-3 

95-9 

95-6 

92-4 

94-5 

July  1 . 

98-0 

111-6 

96-4 

97-8 

95-2 

95-8 

Aug.  1 . 

97-5 

103-5 

96-4 

95-7 

96-5 

99-6 

Sept .  1 . 

97-8 

99-2 

96-6 

98-7 

95-3 

10t  -3 

Oct.  1 . . 

99-5 

9S-9 

97-9 

100-4 

99-1 

101-9 

Nov.  1 . 

98-3 

96-0 

96-4 

99-8 

98-4 

98-9 

Dee.  1 .  . 

96-5 

93-7 

93-9 

98-6 

96-7 

96-7 

1926 

Jan .  1 . 

90-7 

94-7 

86-5 

91-9 

9? -4 

89-2 

Feb.  1 . 

91-8 

95-5 

88-3 

93-8 

90-1 

91-9 

Mar.  1 . 

92-0 

99-6 

89-6 

95-0 

88-0 

91-6 

April  1 . 

92-5 

95-0 

91-2 

93-7 

87-6 

96-1 

Mav  1 . 

95-4 

94-1 

94-4 

90-3 

91-8 

100-7 

June  1 . 

102-2 

98-7 

103-7 

101-4 

102-8 

103-5 

July  1 . 

105-0 

102-2 

107-5 

103-3 

106-5 

104-8 

Aug.  1 . 

105-5 

106-1 

108-2 

103-0 

105-8 

107-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-2 

108-5 

107-8 

104-3 

106-2 

108-1 

Oct  1 . 

106-5 

105-8 

107-8 

105-1 

109-2 

105-8 

Nov.  1 . 

104-0 

97-2 

105-4 

103-7 

106-9 

102-9 

Dee.  1 . 

102-3 

95-5 

102-7 

103-1 

104-7 

100-0 

1927 

Jan .  1 . 

95-9 

101-8 

93-6 

96-8 

99-9 

87-7 

Feb.  1 . 

96-6 

98-3 

95-3 

98-3 

96-4 

90-8 

Mar  1 . 

97-5 

97-4 

96-2 

100-1 

95-2 

9.3-0 

April  1 . 

97-4 

97-8 

94-6 

100-4 

94-1 

96-1 

May  I . 

101-8 

100-5 

100-6 

104-5 

990 

99-4 

June  1 . 

107-2 

103-5 

107-5 

108-1 

106-5 

105-& 

Julv  1 . 

109-7 

112-8 

109-6 

108-9 

110-7 

i09-r 

Aug;  1 . 

110-5 

113-2 

ion  -  8 

109-2 

114-0 

110-ff-' 

Sept.  1 . 

111-0 

112-2 

110-5 

110-5 

114-4 

108-7 

Oct.  1 . 

110-3 

108-1 

110-0 

111-1 

111-7 

107-!? 

Nov.  1 . 

108-8 

100-1 

110-2 

1  OS  •  8 

110-7 

104-2: 

Dec.  1 . 

108-1 

991 

110-1 

109-1 

110-8 

101  -O’ 

1928 

Jan  1 . 

100-7 

97-1 

99-6 

101-9 

107-5 

91-4 

Feb.  1 . 

102-0 

97-0 

101-0 

104-9 

103-2 

93-5 

Mar.  1 . 

102-6 

97-5 

100-9 

106-3 

101-8 

97-0 

April  1 . 

192-3 

98-5 

99-2 

106-0 

101-9 

100-0 

May  1 . 

106-8 

101-3 

103-0 

110-1 

108-5 

105-4 

June  1 . 

113-8 

107-2 

110-7 

115-5 

121-5 

109-9 

Julv  1 . 

117-7 

116-2 

113-6 

117-7 

129-8 

114-0 

Aug.  1 . 

119-3 

117-0 

114-1 

118-9 

132-5 

116-4 

Sept.  1 . 

119-1 

115-4 

115-7 

119  5 

127-8 

115-5 

Get..  1 . 

118-8 

114-9 

114-3 

120-4 

126-4 

114-0 

Nov.  1 . 

11.8-9 

109-5 

114-8 

121-1 

128-6 

113-1 

Dec.  1 . 

116-7 

108-1 

112-6 

119  7 

125-3 

107-9 

1929 

Jan .  1 . 

109-1 

103-3 

103-3 

113-8 

116-6 

100-4 

Feb.  1 . 

110-5 

104-6 

105-9 

117-0 

113-1 

96-4 

Mar.  1 . 

111-4 

106-8 

104-7 

118-4 

112-3 

103-7 

April  1 . 

110-4 

107-5 

101-1 

117-4 

113-9 

106-0 

May  1 . 

116-2 

108-3 

107-3 

123-8 

119-7 

111-6 

June  1 . 

122-21 

112-5 

115-9 

126-2 

132-4 

117-5 

July  1 . 

124-7 

117-9 

119-4 

127-2 

136-7 

118-2 

Aug.  1 . .  . 

127-8 

127-5 

121-3 

128-0 

144-8 

122-7 

Relative  Weight  of  Employment  by  Districts  a? 
at  Aug.  1,  1929 . 

100-0 

7-8 

27-5 

40-8 

15-2 

8-7 
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their  working  forces,  following  an  unusually 
active  season,  while  only  small  changes  took 
place  in  other  industries. 

Winnipeg. — Continued  advances  were  shown 
in  Winnipeg,  according  to  312  firms  who  had 
34,377  employees,  as  compared  with  33,392  at 
the  beginning  of  July.  There  were  general 
increases  in  manufactures,  construction  and 
trade.  The  improvement  evidenced  on  the 
corresponding  date  of  last  year  was  rather  less 
pronounced,  and  the  index  then  was  lower. 

Vancouver. — Manufacturing,  transportation 
and  services  reported  heightened  activity  in 
Vancouver,  while  construction  was  slacker. 


Returns  were  compiled  from  277  employers 
whose  staffs  aggregated  30,579  persons,  com¬ 
pared  with  30,316  in  the  preceding  month.  A 
larger  gain  was  indicated  on  August  1,  1928, 
but  the  level  of  employment  then  was  lower. 

Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in  Table 
II. 

Manufacturing  Industries 

Further  gains  were  made  in  manufacturing 
establishments,  4,145  of  which  reported  579,852 
operatives  on  their  pay-rolls,  as  compared  with 
573,998  on  July  1.  The  most  marked  increases 
were  in  food,  pulp  and  paper,  mineral  product 
and  lumber  factories,  but  improvement  was 


Note.  The  ‘‘relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926  =  100). 


_ 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

Rq.R 

97-4 

98-8 

85-1 

1923 

98-5 

98-4 

116-4 

98-2 

93-1 

89-6 

1924 

96 -3 

92-7 

108-2 

85-1 

87-5 

88-6 

Aug. 

1925 

1 . 

98-2 

99-9 

96-9 

106-7 

89-3 

58-8 

89-8 

96-5 

1926 

1 . f _ 

89-2 

90-9 

95- 1 

93-4 

89-5 

56-9 

91-4 

91-6 

Feb. 

1 . 

89-5 

91-6 

95-6 

92-7 

91-5 

95-7 

91-9 

94-7 

1 . 

90 '8 

93-3 

96-2 

90-8 

93-1 

100-1 

92-9 

93-2 

1 . 

94-3 

96-0 

96-9 

92-1 

95-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

1 . 

97-2 

101-5 

99-2 

97-5 

98-9 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

1 . 

104-5 

90-3 

99-7 

105-9 

101-1 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

July 

1 . 

105-9 

102-7 

100-2 

107-8 

102-7 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

1 . 

106-2 

105-4 

100-6 

105-8 

104-0 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

1 . 

106-0 

104-6 

102-0 

105-0 

105-6 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

1 . 

105-7 

106-3 

102-9 

106-0 

104-9 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

Nov. 

i . 

104-7 

104-3 

103-4 

103-6 

103-6 

95-8 

106-1 

101-6 

Dec. 

i . 

101-9 

102-3 

103-8 

99  9 

101-7 

98-7 

107-9 

101-4 

Jan. 

.1927 

1 . 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

93-0 

98-0 

57-5 

101-6 

92-9 

Feb. 

1 . 

94-5 

98-3 

.  99-3 

95-0 

98-0 

96-4 

99-8 

96-4 

Mar. 

1 . 

95-8 

99-9 

99-6 

96-0 

99-1 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

April 

1 . 

98-0 

102-6 

102-5 

98-1 

101-4 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

May 

1 . 

101-9 

105-3 

105-3 

108-5 

102-5 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

June 

1 . 

104-5 

110-9 

107-0 

111-5 

105-5 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

July 

1 . 

106-3 

114-0 

107-7 

115-2 

105-1 

82-7 

104-4 

106-1 

Aug. 

1 . 

106-2 

116-7 

107-8 

117-7 

107-1 

85-8 

106-0 

104-6 

Sept. 

1 . 

107-8 

119-9 

109-3 

117-7 

103-3 

86-2 

109-9 

102-8 

Oct. 

1 . 

108-6 

121-8 

110-2 

117-8 

103-5 

83-0 

108-7 

103-0 

Nov. 

1 . 

109-4 

123-9 

109-5 

113-1 

106-3 

81-4 

108-2 

99-7 

Dec. 

1 . 

108-7 

119-9 

110-5 

108-3 

107-3 

84-2 

111-5 

98-7 

1928 

Jan. 

1 . 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-1 

96-8 

83-1 

109-2 

94-2 

Feb. 

1 . 

100-3 

110-9 

105-4 

105-6 

102-7 

88-8 

102-1 

95-7 

Mar. 

1 . 

101-0 

106-3 

106-4 

105-2 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

99-0 

April 

1 . 

101-8 

107-9 

107-7 

105-6 

103-0 

124-9 

103-9 

100-5 

May 

1 . 

105-9 

112-8 

110-2 

120-8 

104-8 

136-4 

108-7 

104-8 

June 

1 . 

109-7 

117-0 

112-7 

118-4 

109-0 

147-3 

110-7 

107-4 

July 

1 . 

110-4 

131-6 

112-8 

123-0 

109-0 

150-2 

110-9 

107-6 

Aug. 

1 . 

112-1 

130-2 

113-6 

126-1 

111-8 

165-0 

111-2 

111-7 

Sept. 

1 . 

115-7 

132-7 

114-3 

124-9 

113-7 

175-5 

115-0 

111-1 

Oct, 

1 . 

114-3 

131-0 

117-0 

119-8 

112-7 

174-8 

115-8 

110-6 

Nov. 

1 . 

115-1 

126-6 

119-3 

120-2 

115-7 

155-9 

115-4 

106-6 

Dec. 

1 . 

113-0 

122-1 

120-5 

115-1 

118-0 

142-5 

116-8 

102-8 

1929 

Jan. 

1 . 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

116-7 

137-5 

109-9 

102-9 

1  eb. 

1 . 

106-9 

114-3 

115-9 

110-3 

120-3 

159-6 

108-1 

100-4 

Mar. 

1 . 

107-5 

112-8 

116-6 

101-4 

123-5 

168-5 

107-6 

104-5 

April 

1 . 

108-2 

116-2 

118-6 

111-2 

126-1 

177-3 

108-0 

107-7 

May 

1 . 

114-2 

117-1 

120-7 

123-7 

130-6 

189-5 

110-9 

109-9 

June 

1 . 

119-3 

122-0 

122-1 

127-8 

133-1 

168-3 

111-5 

110-9 

July 

1 . 

120-3 

128-8 

123-7 

128-4 

133-9 

156-0 

114-0 

112-8 

Aug. 

1 . 

122-4 

135-8 

122-9 

128-3 

135-8 

142-0 

117-3 

114-1 

Relative  weight  of  em 

ployment  by  cities 

as  at  Aug.  1,  1929.. 

13-4 

1-2 

11-4 

1-3 

3-7 

1-6 

3-1 

2-8 
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also  shown  in  leather,  rubber,  tobacco,  build¬ 
ing  material,  electric  current,  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus  and  non-ferrous  metal  plants,  while  the 
textile  and  iron  and  steel  industries  were 
seasonally  slacker.  A  larger  increase  was 
registered  on  the  same  date  last  year,  when 
the  index  was  over  six  points  lower. 

Animal  Products. — Meat  packing  plants 
registered  gains,  whiile  other  groups  showed 
only  slight  changes  on  the  whole,  reductions 
in  fish  canneries  in  the  Maritime  Provinces 
being  offset  by  gains  in  British  Columbia. 
Statistics  were  received  from  237  firms  employ¬ 


ing  20,433  workers,  as  compared  with  20,221 
in  the  preceding  month.  The  trend  on  August 
1  in  other  years  of  t'he  record  has  usually 
been  downward,  and  on  the  date  under  review 
activity  was  at  its  midsummer  maximum. 

Leather  and  Products. — An  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  was  shown  in  boot  and  shoe  works, 
252  persons  being  added  to  the  staffs  of  the 
170  co-operating  leather  manufacturers,  who 
employed  16,704  on  August  1.  The  situation 
was  not  as  favourable  as  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  when  minor  losses  were* noted. 


Note-  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of 
all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  III.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926=100) 


— 

AU  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Logging 

Mining 

Commun 
i  cat  ion 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Con¬ 

struction 

Services 

Trade 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

1. 

1921 

90-0 

88-0 

58*3 

50*4 

95*2 

100*6 

92*0 

94*8 

88*7 

89-9 

87-5 

90-7 

89-4 

1. 

1922 

94-2 

92-9 

88-6 

103-0 

103-9 

1. 

1923 

101-4 

101*2 

76*2 

105*6 

90-3 

104-7 

112-7 

99*2 

91-0 

1. 

1924 

95-8 

93-3 

66*0 

104*0 

97-9 

102-3 

106-2 

102-2 

91  -0 

1. 

1925 

97-5 

95-8 

60*5 

102-1 

99-8 

100-2 

110-6 

105-6 

94-3 

1. 

1926 

90-7 

90-0 

129-2 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

63-4 

90-1 

101-3 

Feb. 

1. 

91-8 

93-0 

145*5 

98-4 

95-1 

93-4 

61-0 

90-1 

97-4 

Mar 

1. 

92-6 

94-9 

139*0 

93*0 

94-7 

92-3 

65-6 

93-0 

95-8 

April 

May 

June 

1. 

92-5 

96-6 

79-2 

92*5 

95-0 

93-4 

69-8 

94-2 

95-4 

1. 

95-4 

98-8 

72*7 

93*0 

99-5 

94-9 

82-6 

95-7 

96-3 

1. 

102-2 

101-6 

96-4 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

114-5 

100-9 

96-7 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1. 

105-0 

103-1 

80-0 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

133-0 

105-3 

97-6 

1. 

105-5 

103-6 

63-2 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

137-1 

111-8 

98-2 

1. 

106-2 

104-8 

66-8 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

133-5 

110-4 

98-1 

1. 

106-5 

104-6 

82-9 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

126-9 

105-8 

101-0 

1. 

104-0 

102-7 

99-6 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

111-2 

99-1 

103-9 

1. 

102-3 

101*5 

139-2 

109-0 

102-2 

■  101-5 

91-3 

97-9 

108-9 

Jan. 

1. 

1927 

95*9 

94-7 

136-1 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

73-1 

96-7 

109-9 

Feb. 

1. 

96-6 

98-2 

149-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

67-6 

95-9 

102-2 

Mar. 

1. 

97-5 

99-8 

137-5 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

72-3 

97-3 

101-2 

April 

May 

1. 

97-4 

101-5 

85-7 

103-0 

101-9 

96-2 

72-5 

'  99-0 

102-3 

1. 

101-8 

103-9 

82-8 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

95-0 

101-5 

104-4 

1. 

107-2 

106-9 

86-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

121-3 

105-4 

104-8 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

1. 

109-7 

106-8 

69-9 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

144-2 

113-1 

106-0 

1. 

110-5 

107-0 

68-6 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

150-2 

115-8 

107-3 

1. 

111-0 

106-8 

78-7 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

150-4 

120-0 

108-4 

1. 

110-3 

106-4 

96-8 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

139-8 

115-3 

109-4 

1. 

108-8 

104-9 

136-3 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

122-1 

107-9 

111-9 

Dec. 

1. 

108-1 

104-3 

182-7 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

99-3 

106-9 

121-2 

1. 

1928 

100-7 

97-9 

163-2 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

78-6 

105-3 

120-4 

Feb. 

1. 

102-0 

102-3 

169-5 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

75-6 

105-8 

110-0 

Mar. 

1. 

102-6 

104-7 

159-6 

111-4 

101-2 

97-3 

73-3 

105-3 

109-7 

April 

May 

1. 

102-3 

106-6 

88-3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

78-6 

108-4 

111*1 

1. 

106-8 

109-0 

78-5 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

103-7 

111-7 

111-7 

1. 

113-8 

112-6 

85-9 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

136-8 

118-4 

113-7 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

1. 

117-7 

113-1 

69-5 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

154-3 

130-8 

115*3 

1. 

119-3 

115-2 

68-6 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

167-7 

132-8 

116*3 

1. 

119-1 

115-9 

75-0 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

158-7 

132*5 

116-0 

120-1 

121-3 

127-4 

1. 

118-8 

115-7 

98-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

147-3 

127-7 

120-8 

1. 

118-9 

115-1 

139-3 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

137-4 

1. 

116-7 

113-4 

178-1 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

113-2 

117-2 

1. 

1929 

109-1 

107-8 

17-1-0 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

87-4 

118-0 

117- 3 

118- 4 
121-1 
121-6 
131-1 

145- 4 

146- 6 

128-5 

119-7 

117-8 

122-5 

124-0 

126-0 

127-7 

126-1 

Feb. 

1. 

110-5 

112-8 

178-3 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

79-3 

1. 

111-4 

115-7 

167-8 

115-9 

112-0 

99-8 

80-0 

85-4 

112-0 

April. 

May 

1. 

110-4 

116-5 

83-1 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

1. 

116-2 

119-8 

75-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

1. 

122-21 

121-2 

92-7 

115-8 

120-9 

113-9 

144-6 

164-5 

186-8 

July 

Aug. 

Relativ 

ment 

Aug. 

1.. 

1 

124-7 

127-8 

120- 3 

121- 6 

80  1 
74-0 

1)9  5 
122-1 

123-8 

126-0 

117-5 

117-2 

e  weight  of  employ- 
by  Industries  as  at 
1.  1929  . 

100-0 

52-8 

1-7 

4-8 

2-8 

12-0 

16-2 

2-2 

7-5 

1 
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Lumber  and  Products — Rough  and  diessed 
lumber  mills  continued  to  take  on  help,  while 
the  furniture,  match  and  other  branches  of  the 
lumber  industry  were  also  busier.  The  advance 
involved  rather  fewer  workers  than  that 
recorded  on  August  1,  1928,  when  the  index 
was  slightly  lower.  The  pay-rolls  of  the  722 
firms  furnishing  data  aggregated  63,805  oper¬ 


atives,  as  against  62,935  in  their  last  report. 
There  were  large  increases  in  all  except 
Ontario,  where  a  reduction  was  indicated. 

Plant  Products,  Edible.— Continued  ad¬ 
ditions  to  staffs  were  registered  in  fruit  and 
vegetable  canning,  sugar,  biscuit  and  other 
factories  coming  under  this  classification;  348 
employers  reported  33,338  workers,  or  1,783 


Table  IV.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926  =  100) 


Industries 


l anufacturing . . 

Animal  products — edible . 

Fur  and  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

Furniture . 

Other  lumber  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Plant  products — edible . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper . 

Paper  products . 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Rubber  products . 

Textile  products . 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods . . 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Other  textile  products . 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

Tobacco . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Wood  distillates  and  extracts . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products . 

Electric  current . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 
Machinery  (other  than  vehicles). . 

Agricultural  implements . 

Land  vehicles . 

Automobiles  and  parts . 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing. . . 

Heating  appliances . 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.). . 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro¬ 
ducts . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Mineral  produots . 

Miscellaneous . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores . 

Non-metallio  minerals  (other  than 

coal) . 

Communications . 

Telegraphs . 

Telephones . 

Transportation . 

Street  railways  and  cartage . 

Steam  railways . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

Construction  and  Maintenance . 

Building . 

Highway . ”  "  ’  ”  ” 

Railway . 

Services . ' 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Professional . 

Personal  (ohiefly  laundries) . 

T  rade . 

Retail . .11!!!!!!!!!!!!!’ 

Wholesale . !!!!!!!!!!" 

All  Industries . 


Relative 

Weight 

Aug.  1, 
1929 

July  1, 
1929 

Aug.  1, 
1928 

Aug.  1, 
1927 

Aug.  1, 
1926 

Aug.  1, 
1925 

Aug.  1, 
1924 

52-8 

121-6 

120-3 

115-2 

107-0 

103-6 

95-8 

93-3 

1*9 

123-6 

122-3 

122-4 

120-6 

108-3 

108-9 

101-3 

0-2 

99-0 

104-0 

90-4 

91-1 

94-5 

86-6 

102-4 

1-5 

94-4 

92-8 

97-0 

100-7 

97-3 

89-8 

95*5 

5-8 

124-5 

122-7 

121-0 

117-4 

118-8 

115-9 

110-5 

3-7 

125-8 

122-6 

122-9 

123-6 

129-2 

127-5 

121-5 

0-9 

126-2 

123-4 

118-4 

105-8 

99-4 

89-1 

82-5 

1*2 

119-0 

122-3 

117-0 

105-9 

100-1 

97-6 

117-5 

0-3 

99-5 

99-9 

97-9 

94-9 

100-0 

76-6 

80-4 

3-0 

118-4 

112-3 

111  4 

107-0 

107-9 

101-3 

100-4 

6-2 

115-1 

113-0 

109-9 

108-4 

102-5 

93-6 

92-2 

3-1 

113-2 

110-5 

117-7 

112-8 

104-9 

91-8 

89-8 

0-7 

113-7 

113-3 

118-0 

104-6 

99-7 

92-2 

89-7 

2-4 

118-1 

116-1 

111-7 

104-1 

100-0 

96-7 

96-3 

1-7 

145-2 

143-4 

130-3 

115-4 

99-8 

101-8 

77-9 

7-4 

105-7 

105-8 

102-4 

103-5 

99-6 

94-6 

84-9 

2-7 

104-4 

104-1 

110-6 

108-3 

98-3 

95-1 

79-7 

1-5 

107-2 

113-3 

102-7 

100-0 

100-4 

88-7 

76-8 

2-3 

105-1 

103-5 

99-2 

96-9 

102-7 

98-1 

95-9 

0-9 

108-4 

104-6 

107-4 

112-5 

94-7 

94-8 

87-3 

1-5 

128-1 

125-6 

119-0 

109-4 

103-1 

104-4 

100-4 

0*8 

115-4 

111-8 

0-7 

148-0 

147*0 

0-1 

171-4 

183-8 

110-5 

103-6 

89-3 

71-4 

107-5 

0-7 

117-9 

118-7 

108-5 

103-3 

99-5 

93-4 

97-0 

1-3 

141-2 

137-8 

122-9 

113-7 

112-1 

93-0 

93-8 

1-5 

139-4 

137-0 

123-8 

112-5 

106-4 

110-9 

104-7 

1-3 

146-1 

142-7 

118-8 

101-3 

96-3 

88-7 

85-6 

14-8 

126-3 

126-8 

118-7 

101-7 

101-2 

86-1 

89-9 

1-5 

138-1 

136-3 

121-7 

107-2 

95-7 

77-5 

93-4 

1-3 

136-5 

132-1 

125-4 

113-3 

101-3 

93-5 

88-0 

.  1-1 

125-9 

127-8 

104-1 

107-1 

104-3 

70-4 

60-4 

6-4 

117-6 

119-9 

120-7 

96-7 

102-5 

86-9 

96-1 

1-9 

130-3 

145-3 

179-9 

89-5 

97-3 

64-4 

77-8 

0-5 

149-4 

142-7 

116-4 

100-6 

107-4 

97-4 

100-7 

0-5 

132-7 

133-6 

114-6 

103-8 

98-4 

92-6 

90-7 

1-0 

182-6 

178-4 

151-6 

112-2 

100-8 

78-3 

83-9 

0-6 

123-8 

127-6 

118-6 

97-7 

94-6 

86-5 

82-5 

1-9 

117-2 

117-0 

112-2 

103-2 

100-8 

91-6 

85-0 

1-9 

136-7 

134-8 

123-2 

111-5 

102-6 

85-2 

82-4 

1-3 

147-8 

141-7 

133-5 

108-8 

101-2 

107-7 

103-2 

0-4 

113-0 

113-4 

115-8 

101-1 

96-1 

93-4 

86-5 

1-7 

74-0 

80-1 

68-6 

68-6 

63-2 

60-5 

66-0 

4-8 

122-1 

119-5 

114-9 

109-4 

99-8 

102-1 

104-0 

2-4 

104-2 

102-9 

101-8 

104-9 

95-0 

96-3 

101-7 

1-5 

145-1 

140-3 

129-6 

116-6 

104-3 

104-7 

107-5 

0-9 

151-8 

148-2 

140-3 

115-6 

112-7 

109-3 

93-4 

2-8 

126-0 

123-8 

111-2 

106-6 

102-7 

99-8 

97-9 

0-6 

133-7 

130-5 

121-2 

112-4 

108-9 

105-8 

94-9 

2-2 

123-9 

122-0 

108-5 

105-2 

101-0 

98-2 

98-8 

12-0 

117-2 

117-5 

110-8 

105-0 

103-0 

100-2 

102-3 

2-3 

130-5 

128-7 

114-8 

106-4 

103-5 

98-3 

102-2 

8-1 

113-3 

113-1 

111-7 

103-6 

101-4 

99-2 

101-8 

1-6 

120-8 

126-0 

100-0 

110-1 

112-1 

108-1 

106-3 

16-2 

186-8 

164-5 

167-7 

150-2 

137-1 

110-6 

106-2 

5-9 

170-2 

148-8 

131-9 

129-6 

121-4 

90-5 

86-0 

4-7 

298-2 

213-3 

251-9 

242-4 

193-5 

154-9 

126-6 

6-6 

153-8 

160-4 

168-8 

132-4 

129-8 

111-5 

113-9 

2-2 

146-6 

145-4 

132-8 

115-8 

111-8 

105-6 

102-2 

1-3 

159-3 

154-8 

136-8 

120-8 

120-1 

115-7 

111-6 

0-2 

122-6 

126-6 

120-5 

102-2 

96-9 

95-1 

95-5 

0-7 

132-9 

135-1 

130-6 

112-1 

103-7 

92-6 

89-8 

7-5 

126-1 

127-7 

116 -.3 

107-3 

98-2 

94-3 

91-0 

5-3 

129-4 

132-8 

118-6 

108-8 

96-0 

93-5 

87-8 

2-2 

118-7 

116-8 

1111 

104-5 

102-6 

95-9 

97-3 

100-0 

127-8 

124-7 

119-3 

110-5 

105-5 

97-5 

95-8 

'The 


l  nnmweI?tJI.e  .We'8ht”  column  shows  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  is  of  the 
total  number  ol  employees  reported  in  all  industries  by  the  firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  review. 
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more  than  at  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
gains  were  made  chiefly  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  Employment  was  in  greater 
volume  than  on  August  1  in  other  years  for 
which  data  are  available. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products. — All  branches  of 
this  group  recorded  heightened  activity. 
Statistics  were  received  from  518  manufacturers 
whose  pay-rolls  were  increased  by  1,278  per¬ 
sons  to  68,715  on  August  1.  Most  of  the 
improvement  took  place  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  Much  smaller  advances  were  noted 
in  the  same  month  last  summer;  the  index  at 
115-1  on  the  date  under  review,  was  at  the 
highest  point  so  far  reached  in  this  record. 

Rubber  Products. — There  was  a  gain  in 
rubber  factories,  37  of  which  had  18,400  persons 
on  their  pay-rolls,  compared  with  18,171  on 
July  1.  The  advanoe,  which  took  place  chiefly 
in  Quebec,  involved  rather  fewer  persons  than 
that  on  August  1,  1928,  when  employment  was 
at  a  decidedly  lower  level. 

Textile  Products. — Cotton  factories  recorded 
reduced  working  forces,  while  there  -was  an  in¬ 
crease  in  clothing  and  underwear  plants.  The 
result  was  a  decrease  of  221  workers  in  the 
staffs  of  the  563  co-operating  manufacturers, 
who  employed  SO ,861.  The  tendency  was  up¬ 
ward  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  but 
downward  in  Ontario-  Advances  were  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  1928,  but  the  index 
then  was  slightly  lower. 

Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — Data 
were  received  from  143  establishments  in  these 
industries,  whose  pay-rolls  rose  from  16,090 
on  July  1,  to  16,401  workers  on  the  date  under 
review.  Most  of  the  improvements  took  place 
in  tobacco  factories.  The  situation  on  August 
1  last  year  was  not  so  favourable ;  the  increase 
then  recorded  was  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Products. — There  was 
a  further  advance  in  building  material  plants, 
according  to  148  employers  with  14,122  workers, 
or  267  more  than  in  their  last  report.  The 
bulk  of  the  gain  was  in  Quebec.  Employment 
was  in  greater  volume  than  on  the  same  date 
last  summer. 

Electric  Current. — Another  large  increase  took 
place  in  electric  current  works,  91  of  which 
reported  16,804  employees,  as  against  16,494 
on  July  1.  There  was  general  improvement 
throughout  the  country,  except  in  British 
Columbia  where  a  decline  was  noted.  The 
index  number  on  the  date  under  review  was 
at  the  highest  point  reached  since  1920,  when 
the  series  was  instituted. 

Electrical  Apparatus—  Employment  in  48 
electrical  apparatus  works  showed  a  further  in¬ 


crease  at  the  beginning  of  August;  they  em¬ 
ployed  14,842  operatives,  or  368  more  than  in 
the  preceding  month.  The  situation  was  better 
than  on  August  1  of  last  year,  or  of  any  other 
year  of  the  record. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Automobile,  agri¬ 
cultural  implement  and  wire  factories  reported 
reductions,  while  machinery,  shipbuilding, 
structural  steel  and  tool  plants  were  busier. 
A  combined  working  force  of  162,357  persons 
was  indicated  by  the  658  co-operating  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  had  162,964  on  July  1.  Ontario 
reported  curtailment,  but  employment  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  other  provinces.  Although 
improvement  had  been  noted  on  August  1, 
1928,  the  index  then  was  several  points  lower 
than  on  the  date  under  review- 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products. — There  was  an 
increase  in  employment  on  the  date  under 
review,  277  workers  being  added  to  the  staffs 
of  the  104  firms  furnishing  data,  who  employed 
20,718.  Practically  all  the  expansion  took 
place  in  Quebec  and  British  Columbia.  Em¬ 
ployment  was  in  slightly  greater  volume  than 
in  any  other  month  of  the  years  since  1920. 

Mineral  Products. — Statistics  tabulated  from 
79  manufacturers  of  mineral  products  showed 
that  they  employed  14,253  workers,  or  686 
more  than  in  the  preceding  month;  most  of 
these  additional  employees  were  taken  on  by 
establishments  in  Quebec  and  Ontario.  The 
index  was  at  its  maximum  for  the  record. 

Logging 

Seasonal  dullness  continued  to  affect  em¬ 
ployment  in  logging  camps  in  all  provinces 
except  British  Columbia,  where  improvement 
was  noted.  Statements  were  tabulated  from 
203  firms,  employing  18,668  men  or  1,679  less 
than  in  the  preceding  month.  Smaller  losses 
were  reported  on  August  1,  1928,  but  employ¬ 
ment  then  was  not  so  active. 

Mining 

Coal. — There  was  an  increase  of  322  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  staffs  of  the  75  operators  furnish¬ 
ing  returns,  bringing  them  to  26,362  on  August 
1,  1929.  This  gain,  which  took  place  in  the 
Prairie  coal  fields,  was  smaller  than  that 
registered  on  the  same  date  last  year,  when 
the  index  was  slightly  lower  than  on  the  date 
under  review. 

Metallic  Ores— Further  large  expansion  was 
recorded  in  metallic  ore  mines,  bringing  em¬ 
ployment  to  its  highest  level  in  this  record. 
Returns  were  received  from  71  mines,  with 
16,525  workers,  as  compared  with  16,010  in  their 
last  report.  The  improvement  was  shown 
chiefly  in  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 
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Non-Metallic  Minerals  ( Other  than  Coal).— 
Continued  expansion  was  noted  generally  in 
this  division,  in  which  68  employers  enlarged 
their  pay-rolls  by  310  persons  to  9,800  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  Employment  was  main¬ 
tained  at  an  exceptionally  high  level. 

Communications 

There  was  another  advance  in  the  personnel 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  on 
August  1,  the  171  co-operating  branches  having 
30,295  employees,  as  against  29,724  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month-  The  number  engaged  in  this 
grown  was  at  its  maximum  for  the  last  ten 
years. 

Transportation 

Street  Railways  and  Cartage. — Further  addi¬ 
tions  to  pay-rolls  were  registered  in  this  divi¬ 
sion,  according  to  data  received  from  129  em¬ 
ployers  with  25,256  workers,  as  against  24,930 
on  July  1.  Curtailment  had  been  recorded 
on  August  1  of  last  year,  when  the  index  was 
several  points  lower. 

Steam  Railway  Operation. — The  trend  of 
employment  in  steam  railway  operation  was 
favourable,  except  in  the  Maritime  and  Prairie 
Provinces.  The  104  companies  and  divisional 
superintendents  furnishing  data  reported  89,- 
314  employees,  compared  with  89,165  in  their 
last  report.  Improvement  was  also  recorded 
on  the  same  date  in  1928,  when  the  index  was 
rather  lower. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring. — Statements  were 
tabulated  from  74  companies  in  this  group, 
employing  17,442  workers,  or  765  less  than  on 
July  1,  1929.  There  were  reductions  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec.  Advances 
had  been  noted  at  the  beginning  of  August  a 
year  ago,  but  the  index  number  then  was 
lower. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building. — Considerable  improvement  was 
again  reported  in  building  construction,  643 
contractors  adding  8,131  persons  to  their  staffs, 
bringing  them  to  64,953  at  the  beginning  of 
August.  There  were  increases  in  all  provinces. 
Conditions  were  better  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  record,  the  above  stated  gain 
being  the  largest  yet  reported. 

Highway.  The  number  engaged  on  highway 
construction  and  maintenance  showed  a  further 


important  increase  in  all  provinces.  Data  were 
received  from  229  employers,  with  51,867  work¬ 
ers  on  their  pay-rolls,  as  compared  with  35,175 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  Employment  gener¬ 
ally  in  this  industry  has  been  very  active  in 
recent  months;  much  of  the  expansion  at  the 
date  under  review  was  in  Saskatchewan  where 
favourable  weather  and  labour  conditions 
furthered  extensive  road  improvement  under¬ 
takings. 

Railway. — As  on  August  1  in  most  years  of 
the  record,  there  was  a  decline  in  this  industry 
on  August  1,  1929,  when  46  companies  and 
divisional  superintendents  reduced  their  staffs 
from  63,238  on  July  1,  to  60,639  men  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  The  index  number  was 
lower  than  at  the  beginning  of  August,  1928, 
when  improvement  had  been  -indicated.  The 
greatest  contractions  were  in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces. 

Services 

Hotels  reported  further  additions  to  their 
pay-rolls;  211  firms  employed  24,183  persons, 
or  279  more  than  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  increase  was  rather  smaller  than  that  in¬ 
dicated  on  August  1,  1928,  when  the  situation 
however,  was  not  so  favourable;  in  fact,  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  date  under  review  was  at  its 
maximum  for  this  record. 

Trade 

Activity  in  wholesale  houses  again  advanced, 
but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  retail  stores,  ac¬ 
cording  to  671  trading  establishments,  which 
employed  82,656  workers,  as  compared  with 
83,767  on  July  1.  Ontario  registered  most  of 
this  decrease.  Gains  were  recorded  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August  last  year,  but  the  index 
then  was  much  lower. 

Tables 

Index  numbers  of  employment  by  economic 
areas,  leading  cities  and  industries,  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  tables,  in  which  the 
columns  headed  “  Relative  Weight  ”  show  the 
proportion  that  the  number  of  employees  re¬ 
ported  in  the  indicated  area  or  industry  is  of 
the  total  number  of  employees  reported  in 
Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  on  the 
date  under  review. 
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(2)  Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  July,  1929 


Unemployment  as  used  in  the  following 
article  has  reference  to  involuntary  idleness 
due  to  economic  causes.  Persons  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  other  than  their  own  trades,  or 
who  aTe  idle  due  to  illness  are  not  considered 
as  unemployed  while  unions  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  industrial  disputes  are  excluded  from 
these  tabulations.  As  the  number  of  unions 
making  returns  varies  from  month  to  month 
with  consequent  variation  in  the  membership 
upon  which  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
is  based,  it  should  be  understood  that  such 
figures  have  reference  only  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  reporting. 

Practically  no  change  was  indicated  in  the 
local  trade  union  situation  in  Canada  as  a 
whole  at  the  close  of  July  from  that  of  the 
previous  month,  the  1,690  labour  organizations 


slightly  lower  during  July  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year  when  2-5  per  cent 
of  unemployed  members  was  reported.  In  this 
comparison  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Quebec,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  unions 
reflected  slightly  less  favourable  conditions 
during  the  month  reviewed,  while  in  Ontario, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia  nominal  gains 
in  employment  were  shown. 

Unemployment  in  the  largest  city  in  each 
province  with  the  exception  of  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island  is  tabulated  separately  each 
month.  During  July,  Regina,  Toronto,  Ed¬ 
monton  and  Vancouver  unions  registered  a 
better  situation  than  in  the  preceding  month, 
while  employment  for  Montreal,  Halifax  and 
St.  John  unions  was  in  somewhat  lesser 
volume.  The  changes,  however,  were  not  pro- 


PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  REPORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


from  which  reports  were  tabulated  with  a  total 
membership  of  200,115  persons,  showing  3-0  per 
cent  of  idleness,  compared  with  2-9  per  cent 
in  June.  Fluctuations,  however,  occurred  in 
various  provinces  and  industries  which  were 
of  an  offsetting  nature.  From  Quebec  a  re¬ 
duction  in  employment  of  nearly  2  per  cent 
was  manifest  during  July,  due  chiefly  to  in¬ 
activity  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  metal  trades,  while  in  British 
Columbia  slight  variation  in  conditions  only 
was  shown,  the  tendency,  however,  being  ad¬ 
verse.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  unions,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  reported  some  slight  improvement.  In 
Manitoba  the  unemployment  percentage  re¬ 
mained  unchanged  from  that  of  June.  The 
level  of  employment  for  union  members  was 


nounced.  In  Winnipeg  the  same  percentage 
of  idle  members  was  reported  in  both  months 
of  the  comparison.  When  making  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  returns  for  July  of  last  year 
all  cities  with  the  exception  of  St.  John  and 
Vancouver  reported  some  falling  off  in  the 
employment  afforded  during  the  month  under 
survey,  the  changes  for  the  most  part  being 
small.  In  Vancouver  nominal  gains  in  activ¬ 
ity  were  recorded,  and  in  St.  John  the  situa¬ 
tion  remained  the  same  as  in  July  a  year  ago. 

Accompanying  this  article  is  a  chart  which 
represents  the  unemployment  trend  by  months 
from  January,  1923,  to  date.  The  level  of  the 
curve  at  the  close  of  July  showed  practically 
no  divergence  from  that  of  the  previous  month, 
indicating  an  almost  unchanged  employment 
volume,  though  in  comparison  with  July  of 
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last  year  the  trend  as  indicated  by  the  curve 
was  toward  somewhat  greater  inactivity. 

A  slight  slackening  of  industrial  activity  was 
shown  in  the  manufacturing  division  by  the 
reports  tabulated  at  the  close  of  July  from 
an  aggregate  of  472  unions,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  58,159  persons.  Of  these  2,080  were 
idle  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  a  percent¬ 
age  of  3-6,  contrasted  with  2-3  per  cent  of 
unemployment  in  June.  Iron  and  steel  work¬ 
ers,  especially  railway  carmen,  were  chiefly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  downward  employment  trend 
indicated  during  July,  though  general  labour¬ 
ers,  papermakers,  garment  workers,  metal 
polishers  and  jewellery  workers  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  group  recession.  On  the  other 
hand,  slight  expansion  was  noted  by  leather 


TABLE  II— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


Month. 

TT 

C 

• 

«-  n 
Ph  m 

!i 

X'v 

2; 

New  Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario. 

03 

O 

•£ 

c3 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Canada. 

Average  1919 . 

31 

2-0 

3-4 

2-7 

2-1 

3-2 

2-0 

7-9 

3  4 

Average  1920 . 

1-8 

2-0 

7-2 

3-4 

3-1 

3-2 

2-8 

11-2 

4  9 

Average  1921 . 

11-3 

8-5 

16-6 

9-7 

8-5 

7-8 

7-8 

23-5 

12-7 

Average  1922 . 

7-1 

4-3 

8-6 

5-0 

8-9 

5-4 

6-1 

12-4 

71 

Average  1923 . 

3-0 

2-0 

6-7 

3-7 

5-8 

3-0 

6-0 

5-8 

4  9 

Average  1924 . 

5-1 

4-0 

10-9 

6-1 

6-5 

4-3 

5-4 

5-8 

7-2 

Average  1925 . 

5-0 

3-6 

10-9 

5-5 

5-1 

3-3 

8-4 

5-7 

7  0 

Average  1926 . 

7-8 

2-1 

6-8 

4-2 

3-6 

3-0 

4-9 

5-5 

5  1 

Average  1927 . 

3-7 

1-9 

6-8 

4-1 

4-4 

3-2 

4-1 

5-5 

4-9 

Average  1928 . 

4-0 

1-2 

6-1 

3-5 

4-2 

3-0 

4-2 

5-1 

4-5 

July, 

1919 . 

4-1 

1-5 

2-5 

1-5 

•9 

2-8 

1-9 

5-8 

2  4 

July, 

1920 . 

•1 

•2 

2-9 

1-5 

1-3 

•9 

1-4 

9-2 

2-3 

July, 

1921 . 

12-2 

10-9 

8-7 

7-8 

6-6 

4-9 

6-3 

16-7 

9  1 

July, 

1922 . 

2-0 

3-3 

5-5 

2-8 

5-5 

3-1 

5-0 

5-9 

41 

July, 

1923 . 

2-5 

1-0 

4-4 

1-7 

3-1 

1-3 

5-8 

2-3 

2  9 

July, 

1924 . 

2-6 

3-6 

7-8 

4-6 

5-7 

5-5 

3-8 

3-8 

5-4 

July, 

1925 . 

2-2 

2-5 

6-4 

4-5 

3-4 

3-3 

9-6 

4-6 

5-2 

July, 

1926,.... 

2-6 

2-0 

2-1 

1-6 

1-6 

•6 

5-3 

4-0 

2  3 

Jan., 

1927 . 

3-0 

3-4 

7-8 

6-8 

6-3 

6-1 

4-0 

6-9 

6  4 

Feb., 

1927 . 

3-8 

2-3 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

5-3 

4-2 

7-4 

6-5 

Mar., 

1927 . 

13-1 

1-6 

6-5 

4-9 

5-6 

4-1 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

April, 

1927 . 

5-5 

2-7 

9-3 

4-0 

6-2 

51 

7-2 

3-6 

6  0 

May, 

1927 . 

5-8 

1-9 

8-8 

3-1 

3-7 

1-7 

6-5 

3-9 

5-2 

June, 

1927 . 

1-8 

2-3 

4-0 

3-1 

2-6 

1-1 

4-6 

2-7 

3-2 

July, 

1927 . 

1-2 

2-3 

5-2 

2-7 

2-3 

1-5 

1-8 

4-0 

3-3 

Aug., 

1927 . 

1-5 

1-2 

5-4 

3-1 

2-3 

•9 

3-5 

4-7 

3-7 

Sept., 

1927 . 

1-4 

1-1 

4-8 

2-2 

2-4 

2-1 

1-4 

4-1 

3-1 

Oct., 

1927 . 

11 

■9 

5-6 

3-2 

4-2 

1-8 

4-4 

4-9 

3-9 

Nov., 

1927 . 

2-5 

1-7 

7-8 

3-5 

5-1 

3-4 

4-6 

8-0 

5-2 

Dec., 

1927 . 

4-3 

1-5 

9-3 

5-1 

5-4 

5-6 

3-7 

10-5 

6-6 

Jan., 

1928 . 

5-5 

1-5 

7-9 

7-0 

6-3 

5-0 

4-4 

9-1 

6-8 

Feb., 

1928 . 

9-0 

1-7 

9-1 

5-6 

7-3 

6-0 

4-4 

8-0 

7-0 

Mar., 

1928 . 

10-9 

2-3 

7-0 

5-8 

7-5 

7-5 

5-5 

5-0 

6-5 

April, 

1928 . 

7-4 

1-8 

6-2 

41 

5-2 

4-2 

6-8 

3-3 

5  2 

May, 

1928 . 

5-6 

1-5 

4-8 

2-7 

2-9 

3-0 

4-3 

3-0 

3-7 

June, 

1928 . 

•5 

•8 

5-6 

2-4 

2-1 

1-1 

3-3 

3-6 

3-2 

July, 

1928 . 

1-5 

•7 

2-6 

2-6 

1-8 

•6 

4-5 

2-8 

2-5 

Aug., 

1928 _ 

1-6 

•7 

4-0 

1-9 

1-4 

•8 

1-2 

2-8 

2-4 

Sept., 

1928 . 

•9 

■5 

3-5 

1-2 

1-2 

•6 

4-2 

3-3 

2-2 

Oct., 

1928 . 

1-1 

1-0 

5-7 

1-8 

1-7 

1-5 

1-4 

5-8 

3  1 

Nov., 

1928.. .. 

11 

M 

6-3 

2-8 

5-4 

1-4 

2-9 

7-8 

4-2 

Dec., 

1928 . 

3-9 

•9 

0-7 

4-0 

8-1 

4-4 

6-9 

6-9 

6-6 

Jan., 

1929 . 

3-0 

1-7 

7-9 

5-1 

10-7 

7-1 

5-2 

8-0 

6-3 

Feb., 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-8 

9-0 

5-3 

9-6 

7-0 

5-4 

7-3 

6-8 

March, 

1929, .... 

6-2 

1-4 

7-9 

4-5 

9-2 

7-3 

4-9 

4-8 

6  0 

April, 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-3 

9-3 

3-0 

3-9 

3-9 

5-3 

6-0 

5-5 

May, 

1929 . 

3-9 

•5 

6-8 

2-6 

3-7 

2-9 

4-3 

2-3 

4  0 

June, 

1929 . 

3-3 

1-0 

2-9 

2-5 

3-1 

2-8 

4-3 

2-6 

2-9 

July, 

1929 . 

2-0 

•8 

4-8 

2-2 

3-1 

1-8 

2-7 

2-7 

3  0 

and  glass  workers.  The  changes  throughout, 
however,  were  small.  Among  printing  trades¬ 
men,  brewery  workers  and  bakers  the  same 
situation  obtained  as  in  June.  A  nom¬ 
inal  advance  in  employment  only  was  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  manufacturing  industries  dur¬ 
ing  July  over  the  same  month  of  last  year 
when  3-8  per  cent  of  the  members  reported 
were  without  work.  In  this  comparison  the 
improvement  reflected  by  pulp  and  paper- 
makers  over  July  of  last  year  was  noteworthy, 
and  gains  in  employment  of  much  lesser 
magnitude  appeared  among  wood  workers, 
cigarmakers,  printing  tradesmen,  iron  and  steel 
and  fur  workers.  Of  the  contractions  which 
were  almost  sufficient  to  offset  these  gains,  the 
most  substantial  was  reported  by  general 
labourers,  particularly  in  the  province  of 
Quebec. 

The  coal  mining  industry  reported  a  more 
favourable  situation  during  July  than  in 
either  the  previous  month  or  July  of  last  year, 
as  was  shown  by  the  reports  received  from  45 
unions  with  a  membership  aggregate  of  17,553 
persons.  Of  these  312  were  unemployed  on 
the  last  day  of  July,  a  percentage  of  1-8,  con¬ 
trasted  with  4-4  per  cent  at  the  end  of  June 
and  with  4-7  per  cent  in  July,  1928.  Alberta 
unions  indicated  the  most  marked  expansion 
during  July,  both  as  compared  with  the  re¬ 
turns  for  the  preceding  month  and  July  of 
last  year,  while  employment  available  to  Nova 
Scotian  miners  slightly  exceeded  that  indi¬ 
cated  in  June  though  minor  reductions  in  ac¬ 
tivity  were  apparent  in  comparison  with  July 
a  year  ago.  In  British  Columbia  no  members 
were  reported  idle  at  the  end  of  July  as  in 
June,  while  at  the  close  of  July  last  year  the 
unemployment  percentage  reported  was  frac¬ 
tional  only.  Short  time  among  coal  miners 
was  in  evidence  to  a  considerable  extent  dur¬ 
ing  July. 

The  building  and  construction  trades  showed 
but  nominal  advancement  during  July  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  month,  the  208 
unions  from  which  reports  were  tabulated  with 
29,341  members  indicating  7-0  per  cent  of  un¬ 
employment,  compared  with  7-5  per  cent  in 
June.  Bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers,  car¬ 
penters  and  joiners,  plumbers  and  steamfitters, 
tile  layers,  lathers  and  roofers,  and  hod  car¬ 
riers  and  building  labourers  were  somewhat 
busier  than  in  June,  while  among  painters, 
decorators  and  paperhangers,  and  bridge  and 
structural  iron  workers  the  employment 
volume  was  considerably  reduced  during  July, 
and  slight  recessions  occurred  among  electrical 
workers  and  granite  and  stonecutters.  The 
situation  in  the  building  trades,  as  a  whole, 
was  less  favourable  than  in  July  of  last  year, 
when  3-3  per  cent  of  inactivity  was  recorded, 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  decline  occurring 
among  'Carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers, 
masons  and  plasterers,  and  painters,  decorators 
and  paperhangers.  Substantial  contractions  in 
employment  were  registered  also  by  bridge 
and  structural  iron  workers  and  hod  carriers 
and  building  labourers,  who,  however,  formed 
but  a  small  share  of  the  total  membership  re¬ 
ported  in  the  building  trades.  Activity  for 
electrical  workers  was  also  slightly  reduced. 
On  the  other  hand,  tile  layers,  lathers  and 
roofers  were  much  busier  than  in  July  a  year 
ago,  and  employment  for  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters,  and  granite  and  stonecutters  showed 
minor  increases. 

Reports  were  tabulated  at  the  close  of  July 
from  717  unions  of  transportation  workers, 
covering  a  membership  of  68,394  persons.  Of 
these  1,297,  or  a  percentage  of  1-9  were  idle 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  compared  with 
1-5  per  cent  in  June  and  with  1-1  per  cent 
in  July  of  last  year.  The  very  slight  decline 
in  employment  reported  over  June  was  shared 
by  both  navigation  workers  and  steam  rail¬ 
way  employees,  while  among  teamsters  and 
chauffeurs  the  same  situation  prevailed  in 
both  months.  Among  street  and  electric  rail¬ 
way  employees  the  improvement  recorded  was 
nominal  only.  In  making  a  comparison  with 
the  returns  for  July  of  last  year  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  industries,  navigation  workers  and 
steam  railway  employees,  as  in  the  previous 
comparison,  were  less  actively  engaged  during 
the  month  under  review;  the  unemployment 
percentage  reported  by  street  and  electric  rail¬ 
way  employees  remained  unchanged,  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  was  at 
a  slightly  lower  level. 

A  separate  tabulation  is  made  each  month 
of  unemployment  among  longshore  workers, 
reports  having  been  received  at  the  close  of 
July  from  14  associations  of  these  workers,  em¬ 
bracing  a  membership  of  6,957  persons,  13-4 
per  cent  of  whom  were  without  employment 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month  in  comparison 
with  11-7  per  cent  in  June  and  with  16-7  per 
cent  in  July  last  year. 

The  retail  trade  situation  showed  but  nom¬ 
inal  improvement  during  July  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  the  8  unions  from  which  reports 
were  tabulated  with  1,426  members  indicating 
•3  per  cent  of  inactivity,  compared  with  -5 

(3)  Employment  Office 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
during  the  month  of  July,  1929,  showed  a  de¬ 
crease  of  more  than  6  per  cent  in  the  average 
daily  placements  from  the  preceding  period 
and  also  a  decrease  of  9  per  cent  when  a  com- 


per  cent  in  June.  Minor  grains  in  employ¬ 
ment  were  indicated  also  over  July  of  last 
year  when  1  *  1  per  cent  of  the  members  re¬ 
ported  were  idle. 

Reports  were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  July 
from  61  unions  of  civic  employees  with  6,835 
members,  -5  per  cent  of  whom  were  out  ol 
work,  the  same  percentage  as  was  recorded 
in  June,  compared  with  a  fully  engaged  situa¬ 
tion  in  July  of  last  year. 

The  trend  of  employment  in  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  group  of  trades  at  the  close  of  July 
was  about  the  same  as  in  June,  as  shown  by 
the  reports  received  from  124  unions  with 
6,092  members.  Of  these  217,  or  a  percentage 
of  3-6,  were  idle  compared  with  3-5  per  cent 
in  June.  Hotel  and  restaurant  employees, 
barbers,  and  theatre  and  stage  employees  all 
reported  a  more  favourable  situation  than  in 
June,  but  employment  for  stationary  engineers 
and  firemen  eased  off  slightly.  In  comparison 
with  the  returns  for  July  of  last  year  when 
4-4  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  recorded 
in  the  miscellaneous  group  of  trades  as  a 
whole,  theatre  and  stage,  and  hotel  and  restau¬ 
rant  employees  as  in  the  previous  comparison 
registered  somewhat  heightened  activity  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  under  review  while  the  con¬ 
tractions  shown  by  stationary  engineers  and 
firemen  were  nominal  only.  Among  barbers 
no  change  in  condition  was  indicated. 

Of  the  770  fishermen  reported  by  3  unions 
at  the  close  of  July  only  10  or  a  percentage 
of  1-3  were  idle  compared  with  2-6  per  cent 
of  unemployment  in  June,  while  in  July  of 
last  year  all  members  were  reported  busy. 

Lumber  workers  and  loggers  with  3  unions 
embracing  921  members  at  the  close  of  July 
indicated  an  unemployment  percentage  of  LI 
in  comparison  with  no  inactivity  in  June  and 
with  L0  per  cent  of  unemployed  members  in 
July  of  last  year. 

Table  II  show's  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  an  average  unem¬ 
ployed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  inclusive, 
and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  by 
provinces  for  July  of  each  year  from  1919  to 
1926  inclusive,  and  for  each  month  from  Janu¬ 
ary,  1927,  to  date.  Table  I  summarizes  the 
returns  in  the  various  groups  of  industries  for 
the  same  months  as  in  Table  II. 

Reports  for  July,  1929 

parison  was  made  with  the  average  daily  place¬ 
ments  effected  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  1928.  The  total  placements  for  the  entire 
month  under  review  were  slightly  higher, 
however,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two 
more  working  days  in  July  than  in  June. 
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Gains  over  last  month  were  recorded  in  farm¬ 
ing,  manufacturing,  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  mining  and  trade,  the  highest  being  in 
farming,  while  in  mining  and  trade  improve¬ 
ment  was  slight.  Minor  declines  occurred  in 
services,  logging  and  transportation.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  July  last  year,  all  groups  except 
services,  transportation  and  trade,  recorded 
declines  and  in  these  groups  the  gains  were 
small.  The  largest  decrese  was  in  farming. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend  of 
employment  since  January  1926,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  notified 
and  placements  effected  for  each  106  appli¬ 
cations  for  work  registered  at  the  offices  of 
the  Service  throughout  Canada,  compilations 


responding  periods  of  1928.  The  ratios  of 
placements  to  each  100  applications  during  the 
periods  under  review  were  72-5  and  76-5 
as  compared  with  81-5  and  82-0  during  the 
corresponding  month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Service 
throughout  Canada  during  July,  1929,  was 
1,418,  as  compared  with  a  daily  averge  of 
1.5S8  during  the  corresponding  month  a  year 
ago,  and  with  1.531  recorded  daily  in  June, 
1929. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for  em¬ 
ployment  received  daily  by  the  offices  of  the 
Service,  during  the  month  under  review  was 
1,777,  in  comparison  with  1,789  in  July,  1928. 


POSITIONS  OFFERED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  FOR  EACH  ONE  HUNDRED 

APPLICATIONS  FOR.  EMPLOYMENT 

Applications - Vacancies -  Placements  o — o — o — o — o— o 


being  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  both  of  vacancies  and  of  place¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  applications  declined 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  but  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  period  the  curve  of 
vacancies  showed  a  slight  upward  trend,  while 
that  of  placements  rose  until  it  regained 
practically  the  same  level  as  that  shown  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  month.  At  the  end  of 
July  bofh  curves,  however,  were  respectively 
nearly  9  and  6  points  lower  than  those  re¬ 
gistered  during  the  latter  half  of  July,  1928. 
The  ratio  of  vacancies  to  each  100  applications 
was  79-1  during  the  first  half,  and  80-4  during 
the  second  half  of  July,  1929,  in  contrast  with 
the  ratios  of  88-3  and  89-1  during  the  cor- 


Applications  for  work  during  the  preceding 
month  of  1929  averaged  1,849  daily. 

The  average  number  of  placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  during  July, 
1929,  was  1,325,  of  which  1,888  were  in  regular 
employment  and  437  in  work  of  one  week’s 
duration  or  less,  as  compared  with  a  total 
daily  average  of  1,418  during  the  preceding 
month.  Placements  in  July  a  year  ago 
averaged  1,463  daily,  being  1,009  in  regular  and 
454  in  casual  employment. 

During  the  month  of  July,  1929,  the  offices 
of  the  Service  referred  35,865  persons  to 
vacancies  and  effected  a  total  of  34,447  place¬ 
ments.  Of  these  the  placements  in  regular 
employment  were  23,093,  of  which  18,275  were 
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for  men  and  4,818  for  women,  while  place¬ 
ments  in  casual  work  totalled  11,354.  The 
number  of  vacancies  reported  by  employers 
was  25,712  for  men  and  11,140  for  women, 
a  total  of  36,852,  while  applications  for  work 
numbered  46,183,  of  which  32,072  were  from 
men  and  13,511  from  women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  officers  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada: — 


Year 

Placements 

Reuglar 

Casual 

Totals 

1919  (10  months) . 

268,001 

37,904 

305,905 

1920 . 

366,547 

79,265 

445,812 

1921 . 

280,518 

75,238 

355,756 

1922  . 

297,827 

95,695 

393,522 

1923  . 

347,165 

115,387 

462,552 

1924 . 

247,425 

118,707 

366,132 

1925 . 

306,804 

106,021 

412,825 

1926 . 

300,226 

109,929 

410,155 

1927 . 

302,723 

112,046 

414,769 

1928 . 

334,604 

135,724 

470,328 

1929  (7  months) . 

136,980 

77,165 

214,145 

Nova  Scotia 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  Nova 
Scotia  during  July  were  20  per  cent  greater 
than  in  the  preceding  month  and  nearly  25  per 
cent  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  There  were  gains  also  in  place¬ 
ments  of  nearly  12  per  cent  over  June  and  of 
more  than  20  per  cent  when  compared  with 
July,  1928.  Increased  placements  in  building 
construction  were  responsible  for  the  gain  over 
July  last  year,  although  the  manufacturing 
industries  also  showed  improvement.  Place¬ 
ments  in  logging,  transportation  and  services 
showed  declines,  while  small  changes  only  were 
indicated  in  all  other  groups.  Industrial  divi¬ 
sions  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  included:  manufac¬ 
turing,  77;  logging,  36;  farming,  68;  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  211;  trade,  64;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  307,  of  which  199  were  of  household 
workers.  Regular  employment  was  found  for 
304  men  and  76  women. 

New  Brunswick 

During  July  positions  offered  through  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  New  Brunswick  were 
slightly  less  than  in  the  preceding  month,  but 
nearly  33  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year.  Placements  were  over 
6  per  cent  higher  than  in  June  and  nearly  28 
per  cent  above  July,  1928.  All  groups  except 
logging  and  transportation  showed  gains  in 
placements  over  July  last  year,  those  in  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  and  services  being 
the  most  pronounced  and  mainly  responsible 


for  the  improvement  indicated  under  this  com¬ 
parison.  Placements  by  industrial  divisions  in¬ 
cluded:  manufacturing,  64;  logging,  42;  farm¬ 
ing,  44;  construction  and  maintenance,  209; 
trade,  39 ;  and  services,  507,  of  which  359  were 
of  household  workers.  During  the  month  343 
men  and  83  women  were  placed  in  regular 
employment. 

Quebec 

There  was  an  increase  of  38  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  positions  offered  through  employ¬ 
ment  offices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  during 
the  month  of  July  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  month  and  of  over  11  per  cent  in 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Placements  also  were  over  36  per  cent 
higher  than  in  June  and  over  8  per  cent  above 
July,  1928.  Placements  in  logging  and  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  were  less  than  in 
July  last  year,  but  these  declines  were  more 
than  offset  by  gains  in  other  groups,  of  which 
those  in  manufacturing,  transportation,  ser¬ 
vices  and  trade  were  the  most  pronounced. 
Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the  place¬ 
ments  were  effected  during  the  month  were: 
manufacturing,  248;  logging,  386;  farming,  288; 
transportation,  79;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  702;  trade,  75;  and  services,  735,  of 
which  378  were  of  household  workers.  Regular 
employment  was  found  for  1,914  men  and  566 
women. 

Ontario 

The  demand  for  workers  as  indicated  by 
orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  Ontario 
during  July  was  5  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  month  and  over  3  per  cent  lower 
than  during  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
There  was  a  decline  also  in  placements  of 
nearly  4  per  cent  when  compared  with  June 
and  of  nearly  2  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
July,  1928.  Services  and  trade  were  the  only 
groups  in  which  more  placements  were  made 
during  the  month  under  review  than  in  July 
last  year.  The  manufacturing  industries,  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  and  logging  showed 
the  largest  reductions.  Placements  by  indus¬ 
trial  groups  included:  manufacturing,  2,520; 
logging,  935;  farming,  1,965;  mining,  105; 
transportation,  521 ;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  3,492;  trade,  632;  and  services,  4,710, 
of  which  2,478  were  of  household  workers. 
There  were  8,586  men  and  1,904  women  placed 
in  regular  employment  during  the  month. 

Manitoba 

During  July  orders  received  at  employment 
offices  in  Manitoba  called  for  nearly  13  per 
cent  more  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY,  1929 


Offices 

Vacancies 

Applicants 

Regular 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
at  end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placed 

Un- 
placed 
at  end  of 
period 

Place¬ 

ments 

same 

period 

1928 

Regular 

Casual 

Nova  Scotia . 

Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Chatham . 

Moncton . 

St.  John . 

Quebec . 

Hull . 

Montreal . 

Quebec . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Chatham . 

Cobalt . 

Fort  William . 

923 

440 

272 

211 

957 

83 

451 

423 

2,814 

297 

1,612 

467 

155 

283 

16,641 

222 

516 

355 

228 

348 

98 

56 

27 

15 

82 

23 

50 

9 

414 

73 

217 

50 

27 

47 

1,608 

0 

53 

13 

25 

0 

868 

385 

232 

251 

958 

104 

411 

443 

4,374 

427 

2,642 

667 

289 

349 

20,621 

202 

694 

380 

242 

392 

828 

340 

251 

237 

932 

112 

399 

421 

2,977 

293 

1,620 

513 

207 

344 

15,629 

193 

511 

347 

210 

368 

380 

132 

161 

87 

426 

79 

185 

162 

2,480 

293 

1,412 

379 

156 

240 

10,490 

156 

242 

229 

205 

281 

416 

208 

58 

150 

506 

33 

214 

259 

44 

0 

0 

42 

2 

0 

4,506 

37 

253 

118 

5 

87 

438 

200 

121 

117 

359 

87 

32 

240 

1,084 

75 
764 
134 

74 

37 

5,688 

66 

225 

78 

29 

76 

259 

73 

121 

65 

333 

21 

164 

148 

2,307 

260 
1,412 

340 

107 

188 

10,633 

191 

220 

345 

249 

519 

Guelph . 

223 

62 

213 

239 

156 

63 

48 

160 

Hamilton . 

1,281 

4 

2,001 

1,282 

612 

671 

909 

660 

Kingston . 

597 

25 

593 

548 

312 

236 

117 

172 

Kitchener . 

357 

38 

565 

464 

321 

59 

178 

199 

London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

495 

389 

68 

15 

599 

335 

502 

306 

310 

205 

164 

88 

188 

168 

300 

163 

North  Bay . 

461 

37 

616 

616 

565 

51 

0 

321 

Oshawa . 

544 

0 

576 

526 

344 

182 

83 

477 

Ottawa . 

1,083 

252 

1,241 

1,097 

814 

188 

304 

945 

Pembroke . 

449 

90 

371 

342 

293 

49 

16 

248 

Peterborough . 

233 

35 

209 

199 

144 

34 

44 

128 

Port  Arthur . 

979 

0 

834 

834 

716 

118 

47 

866 

St.  Catharines . 

626 

22 

758 

585 

358 

227 

264 

343 

St.  Thomas . 

192 

23 

219 

180 

103 

77 

57 

177 

Sarnia . 

308 

0 

298 

307 

232 

75 

64 

100 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

998 

436 

558 

418 

305 

93 

33 

229 

Sudbury . 

647 

20 

686 

671 

608 

63 

2 

511 

1  immins . . 

330 

47 

239 

189 

164 

22 

46 

271 

Toronto . 

4,075 

328 

6,875 

3,975 

2,279 

1,362 

2,253 

2,148 

Windsor . . 

705 

15 

925 

720 

536 

184 

393 

691 

Manitoba . 

4,080 

118 

5,090 

4,203 

2,168 

1,967 

938 

2,480 

Brandon . 

450 

26 

423 

392 

359 

33 

24 

497 

Dauphin . 

132 

f  2 

179 

121 

73 

48 

30 

87 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

95 

12 

82 

81 

81 

0 

10 

150 

Winnipeg . 

3,403 

78 

4,406 

3,609 

1,655 

1,886 

874 

1,746 

Saskatchewan . 

3,298 

340 

3,531 

3,107 

1,977 

1,120 

1,168 

2,822 

Estevan . 

116 

8 

118 

77 

63 

14 

35 

61 

Melfort . 

111 

0 

111 

111 

59 

52 

0 

41 

Moose  Jaw . 

644 

63 

739 

653 

404 

239 

286 

604 

North  Battleford . 

144 

0 

140 

140 

94 

46 

0 

127 

Prince  Albert . 

231 

35 

210 

186 

142 

44 

26 

212 

Regina . 

892 

200 

1,070 

905 

629 

276 

665 

606 

Saskatoon . 

634 

23 

627 

562 

334 

228 

125 

737 

Swift  Current . 

247 

2 

225 

225 

116 

109 

0 

152 

Weyburn . 

108 

0 

101 

97 

81 

16 

5 

109 

Yorkton . 

169 

9 

190 

151 

55 

96 

26 

173 

Alberta . 

3,261 

72 

4,293 

3,257 

2,256 

984 

1,216 

3,561 

Calgary . 

1,170 

14 

1,591 

1,165 

815 

349 

302 

1,119 

Drum  heller . 

201 

2 

337 

189 

129 

60 

77 

225 

Edmonton . 

1,352 

34 

1,782 

1,385 

1,006 

363 

751 

1,876 

Lethbridge . 

345 

17 

395 

329 

187 

142 

75 

143 

Medicine  Hat . 

193 

5 

188 

189 

119 

70 

11 

198 

British  Columbia . 

4,880 

172 

6,448 

4,932 

2,916 

1,811 

1,515 

2,823 

Cran brook . 

281 

2 

259 

267 

254 

13 

34 

197 

Kamloops . 

140 

10 

298 

124 

101 

7 

44 

123 

Kelowna . 

44 

1 

91 

45 

29 

16 

40 

78 

Nanaimo . 

109 

0 

44 

34 

23 

11 

58 

16 

Nelson . 

311 

51 

226 

217 

213 

4 

9 

110 

New  Westminster. . . 

162 

0 

260 

161 

111 

50 

114 

119 

Penticton . 

139 

6 

159 

143 

82 

54 

33 

57 

Prince  George . 

73 

0 

67 

67 

67 

0 

0 

93 

Prince  Rupert . 

84 

1 

119 

84 

60 

24 

36 

71 

Revelstoke . 

48 

3 

156 

21 

19 

2 

36 

32 

Vancouver . 

2,568 

62 

3,802 

2,872 

1,562 

1,133 

910 

1,574 

Vernon . 

82 

3 

80 

81 

54 

27 

25 

143 

Victoria . 

839 

33 

887 

816 

341 

470 

176 

210 

All  Offices . 

36,852 

2,904 

46,183 

35,865 

23,093 

11,354 

12,406 

25,218 

Men . 

25,712 

1.584 

32,672 

25,115 

18,275 

6,376 

8,885 

20,843 

Women . 

11,140 

1,320 

13,511 

10.750 

4,818 

4,978 

3,521 

4,375 
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month,  but  nearly  13  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  There  was 
an  increase  of  nearly  13  per  cent  in  placements 
over  June,  but  a  decline  of  over  7  per  cent 
when  compared  with  July,  1928.  Placements 
in  logging,  services  and  trade  were  higher  than 
during  July  of  last  year,  but  these  gains  were 
more  than  offset  by  declines  in  other  groups. 
Farming  and  construction  and  maintenance 
showed  large  reductions  in  placements. 
Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the  place¬ 
ments  were  effected  during  the  month  were: 
manufacturing,  195;  logging,  134;  farming, 
1,050;  construction  and  maintenance,  364; 
trade  252;  and  services,  2,077,  of  which  1,501 
were  of  household  workers.  During  the  month 
1,472  men  and  696  women  were  placed  in 
regular  employment. 

Saskatchewan 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  during  July  called  for  over  3  per 
cent  less  workers  than  in  the  preceding  month 
land  25  per  cent  less  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year.  There  wasi,  however, 
a  gain  of  over  1  per  cent  in  placements  when 
compared  with  June,  but  a  decline  of  over 
24  per  cent  in  comparison  with  July,  1928.  All 
industrial  groups  except  transportation  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  declines  in  placements  from 
July  last  year,  those  in  farming,  construction 
and  maintenance  and  services  being  the  most 
noteworthy.  Placements  by  industrial  divi¬ 
sions  included:  manufacturing,  144;  farming, 
758;  transportation,  134;  construction  and 
maintenance,  654;  trade,  169;  and  services, 
1,211,  of  which  707  were  of  household  work¬ 
ers.  There  were  1,397  men  and  580  women 
placed  in  regular  employment. 

Alberta 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
by  orders  received  at  Alberta  offices  during 
July  were  nearly  10  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  month  and  29  per  cent  fewer  than 
during  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Placements  also  declined  nearly  13  per  cent 
from  June  and  were  27  per  cent  less  than 
during  July,  1928.  Transportation,  services 
and  trade  were  the  only  groups  in  which  more 
placements  were  made  during  the  month  under 
review  than  in  July  last  year,  but  these  gains 
did  little  to  offset  the  heavy  reductions  in 
placements  on  farms  and  in  construction  and 
maintenance.  There  was  also  a  large  reduction 
in  placements  in  the  manufacturing  industries. 
Placements  by  industrial  divisions,  included: 
manufacturing,  262;  farming,  984;  mining,  60; 
transportation,  67 ;  construction  and  main¬ 


tenance,  566;  trade,  190;  and  services,  1,075, 
of  which  697  were  of  household  workers. 
During  the  month  1,789  men  and  467  women 
were  placed  in  regular  employment. 

British  Columbia 

There  was  a  gain  of  nearly  2  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  positions  offered  through  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  British  Columbia  during 
July  when  compared  both  with  the  preceding 
month  and  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Placements  also  were  3  per  cent  higher 
than  in  June  and  nearly  4  per  cent  above 
July,  1928.  There  were  increased  placements 
over  July  last  year  in  manufacturing,  mining, 
transportation  and  services.  Logging  and  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  showed  the  only 
declines  of  importance.  Placements  by  indus¬ 
trial  divisions  included:  manufacturing,  748; 
logging,  369;  farming,  736;  mining,  194;  trans¬ 
portation,  344;  construction  and  maintenance, 
935;  trade,  167;  and  services,  1,217,  of  which 
570  were  of  household  workers.  Regular  em¬ 
ployment  was  found  for  2,470  men  and  448 
women  during  the  month. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  July,  1929,  the  offices 
of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  made 
23,093  placements  in  regular  employment,  of 
which  12,721  were  of  persons  for  whom  the 
employment  found  was  outside  the  immediate 
locality  of  the  offices  at  whidh  they  were 
registered.  Of  the  latter  1,381  were  granted 
the  Employment  Service  reduced  transport¬ 
ation  rate,  949  going  to  points  within  the  same 
province  as  the  despatching  office  and  432  to 
other  provinces.  The  reduced  (transportation 
rate,  which  is  2-7  cents  per  mile  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  fare  of  $4,  is  granted  by  the  railway 
companies  to  bona  fide  applicants  at  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  who  may  desire  to  travel  to 
distant  employment  for  which  no  workers  are 
available  locally. 

Reduced  transportation  rate  certificates  were 
granted  by  Quebec  offices  during  July  to  219 
persons,  55  of  whom  went  to  provincial  em¬ 
ployment  and  164  to  situations  in  other  prov¬ 
inces.  AH  the  transfers  within  the  province 
were  of  bushmen  who  were  conveyed  at  the 
special  rate  from  Montreal  to  points  within 
the  same  zone.  Of  those  going  outside  the 
province,  the  Hull  office  transferred  45  bush- 
men  to  Pembroke,  2  hospital  employees  to 
Timmins  and  1  waitress  to  Sudbury,  while 
from  Montreal  112  bushmen  were  despatched 
to  centres  in  the  Sault  Ste-  Marie  zone.  The 
balance  of  the  interprovincial  movement  was 
from  Quebec,  from  which  centre  4  masons 
proceeded  to  Ottawa. 
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Transfers  from  Ontario  offices  involving  the 

reduced  transportation  rate  during  July  were 
364  in  number,  353  of  which  were  provincial, 
the  balance  representing  an  interprovincial 
movement.  Of  the  workers  travelling  at  the 
special  rate  to  points  within  the  province  the 
Port  Arthur  office  was  responsible  for  the 
transfer  of  100,  including  7  carpenters  bound 
for  Toronto;  2  stonemasons  for  Ottawa;  and 
39  bush  workers,  24  highway  construction 
workers,  12  power  construction  workers,  9  rail¬ 
way  construction  workers,  3  cooks,  3  mine 
workers,  and  1  farm  hand  for  various  centres 
within  the  Port  Arthur  zone.  At  the  Ottawa 
office  58  bushmen  secured  certificates  for 
transportation  to  Sudbury,  and  7  sawmill 
workers  for  Pembroke.  From  North  Bay  71 
construction  labourers  wrent  to  Toronto;  20 
bush  workers  and  1  cook  to  Timmins;  6  bush- 
men,  5  general  labourers  and  1  cook  to  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  7  bush  workers  to  Cobalt;  and  2 
stonemasons  to  Ottawa,  while  from  Sudbury 
14  bushmen  proceeded  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  2 
bushmen  and  1  cook  to  Timmins;  and  3  bush 
workers  and  2  sawmill  labourers  within  the 
Sudbury  zone.  The  Sudbury  zone  was  also 
the  destination  of  4  paving  construction 
workers  who  travelled  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
To  points  within  their  respective  zones,  Fort 
William  despatched  11  bushmen,  4  miners  and 

1  cookee,  and  Timmins  10  carpenters.  The 
Ottawa  zone  received  4  stonemasons  from 
Windsor.  From  Toronto  1  wood  pattern 
maker  was  transferred  at  the  special  rate  to 
Port  Arthur,  and  1  sign  writer  to  Kingston. 
The  remaining  provincial  certificates  were 
issued  at  Cobalt  to  1  blacksmith  travelling 
to  Port  Arthur  and  to  16  mine  workers  going 
to  employment  within  the  Cobalt  zone.  Of 
the  11  transfers  outside  the  province  9  were 
for  the  Hull  zone  and  included  8  rockmen 
despatched  from  Sudbury  and  1  diamond  drill 
runner  from  Timmins.  In  addition  2  tile 
setters  travelled  from  Toronto  to  employment 
in  the  Prince  Albert  zone. 

In  Manitoba  415  certificates  for  reduced 
transportation  were  issued  during  July,  219  to 
points  within  the  province  and  196  to  stations 
in  other  provinces.  All  of  these  were  granted 
by  the  Winnipeg  office  which  despatched 
provinciallv  15  farm  household  workers,  9 
hotel  workers,  3  teamsters,  1  laundress,  1  con¬ 
struction  labourer,  and  1  housekeeper  to  Bran¬ 
don;  1  waitress  to  Dauphin;  and  100  farm 
hands,  I  farm  housekeeper,  50  carpenters,  11 
bushmen,  11  road  construction  workers,  7 
general  construction  labourers,  3  electricians, 

2  railroad  construction  workers,  and  3  hotel 
workers  to  various  parts  of  the  Winnipeg  zone. 
Of  the  transfers  outside  the  province  from 
Winnipeg  41  were  for  the  Port  Arthur  zone, 

90171—61 


including  21  bush  workers,  11  railroad  con¬ 
struction  workers,  2  farm  hands,  5  hotel 
workers,  1  marceller,  and  1  housekeeper,  while 
the  Fort  William  zone  received  34  bush 
workers;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  12  bushmen  and 
9  construction  labourers;  and  Ottawa  9  stone¬ 
masons.  Destined  to  the  Regina  zone  were  1 
plasterer  and  1  cook;  to  Estevan  2  hotel 
workers  and  1  blacksmith;  and  to  Saskatoon 
3  boiler  makers,  while  to  various  Saskatchewan 
rural  districts  38  farm  hands  and  7  farm  house¬ 
hold  workers  were  transferred  from  Winnipeg. 
In  addition  1  farm  hand  travelled  to  the 
Lethbridge  zone.  The  balance  of  the  inter¬ 
provincial  movement  was  to  British  Colum¬ 
bia  points,  the  Nelson  zone  receiving  31  rail¬ 
road  construction  workers  and  the  Victoria 
zone  6  tile  setters. 

Saskatchewan  offices  granted  79  certificates 
for  reduced  transportation  during  July,  66  of 
which  were  provincial  and  the  remainder  inter¬ 
provincial.  The  latter  were  issued  at  Moose 
Jaw  to  13  mine  carpenters  going  to  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Dauphin  zone.  Included  in  the 
provincial  movement  from  Regina  were  6  road 
construction  teamsters  travelling  to  Estevan; 

1  highway  construction  cook  to  Yorkton;  1 
welder,  1  baker,  1  blacksmith  and  1  domestic 
to  Swift  Current;  1  hospital  employee  and  1 
hotel  worker  to  Moose  Jaw;  I  cook  to  Wey- 
burn;  1  railroad  construction  labourer  to 
Saskatoon  and  4  highway  construction  workers 
within  the  Regina  zone,  while  from  Moose 
Jaw  4  cement  Avorkers  were  despatched  to 
Saskatoon  and  10  railroad  construction  workers 
and  1  blacksmith  within  its  own  zone.  The 
Saskatoon  office  transferred  2  teamsters  within 
the  territory  covered  by  that  office  and  1  bush- 
man  to  the  Prince  Albert  zone,  which  zone 
was  also  the  destination  of  1  river  driver 
journeying  from  Prince  Albert.  In  addition, 
26  farm  hands  and  2  farm  household  workers 
travelled  to  employment  at  various  rural 
points,  the  majority  of  whom  secured  their 
certificates  at  Saskatoon  and  Regina. 

The  movement  of  labour  both  within  and 
from  the  province  of  Alberta  during  July, 
comprised  the  transfer  of  133  persons,  108  of 
whom  were  carried  at  the  special  rate  to 
centres  within  the  province  and  25  to  points 
outside.  The  bulk  of  the  provincial  transfers 
were  from  Edmonton,  which  office  despatched 

2  cookees  and  1  farm  hand  to  Calgary;  1  farm 
hand  to  Drumheller;  and  22  sawmill  labourers, 
17  mine  workers,  17  road  construction  workers, 
16  farm  hands,  1  farm  household  worker,  5 
power  line  workers,  1  teamster,  1  rod  man,  1 
baker,  1  hospital  maid,  1  store  clerk,  2  hotel 
workers,  2  building  construction  workers,  and 
1  blacksmith  to  employment  within  its  own 
zone.  From  Calgary  o  farm  hands  and  1 
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flunky  travelled  to  Lethbridge;  2  farm  hands 
to  Medicine  Hat;  2  farm  hands  and  1  farm 
housekeeper  to  Drumheller;  and  5  farm  hands 
within  the  Calgary  zone.  Of  the  workers 
going  outside  the  province  10  were  mine 
carpenters  and  1  a  dairy  man  for  the  Cran- 
brook  zone  who  were  transported  at  the 
special  rate  from  Calgary,  from  which  centre 
also  1  road  grader  went  to  Swift  Current.  In 
addition,  the  Edmonton  office  effected  trans¬ 
fers  of  5  farm  hands,  2  farm  housekeepers  and 
2  hotel  waitresses  to  Saskatoon;  2  farm  hands 
to  Prince  Albert;  and  1  farm  hand  each  to 
the  Moose  Jaw  and  North  Battleford  zones. 

Workers  benefiting  by  the  Employment 
Service  reduced  transportation  rate  in  British 
Columbia  during  July  numbered  171  and  of 
these  148  were  destined  to  employment  within 
the  province  and  23  to  points  in  other  prov¬ 
inces.  Provincially  the  movement  from  Van¬ 
couver  comprised  the  transfer  of  6  construc¬ 
tion  labourers,  3  plasterers,  1  painter,  1  farm 
housekeeper,  1  steel  sharpener,  1  dishwasher, 
and  1  log  loader  to  Kamloops;  12  mine 
workers,  10  carpenters,  2  rock  men,  1  cook, 
and  1  flunky  to  Revelstoke;  10  rock  men  and 

1  engineer  to  Nelson;  4  mine  workers,  7  saw¬ 
mill  workers,  2  hotel  clerks,  and  1  mechanic 
to  Penticton;  9  farm  hands,  2  miners,  and  1 
sawyer  to  Prince  George;  6  mine  workers  and 

2  carpenters  to  Cran'brook;  2  cooks  and  1 
flunky  to  Vernon;  1  hotel  clerk  to  Kelowna; 
and  11  tunnel  construction  workers,  4  mine 

(4)  Building  Permits  Issued 

The  value  of  the  building  authorized  during 
•July  showed  a  seasonal  decrease  of  $4,826,882  or 
17- 5  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  while  there  was  also  a  decline  of  $2,- 
935,922  or  11  -4  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
exceptionally  high  total  of  July,  1928.  The 
aggregate  for  the  61  cities  in  July,  1929,  was 
$22,826,034,  as  against  $27,652,866  in  June,  1929, 
and  $25,761,956  in  July,  1928.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  July  of  last  year,  the  total  for  the 
month  under  review  is  the  highest  for  July 
in  the  years  since  the  record  was  commenced 
in  1920. 

Some  50  cities  furnished  detailed  statistics, 
showing  that  they  had  issued  nearly  1,500  per¬ 
mits  for  dwellings  valued  at  approximately 
$7,000,000,  and  some  2,900  permits  for  other 
buildings  estimated  at  about  $15,000,000.  In 
June,  authority  was  given  for  the  erection  of 
some  1,600  dwellings  and  3,300  other  build¬ 
ings,  valued  at  approximately  $8,700,000  and 
$17,000i,000,  respectively. 

Increases  as  compared  with  June,  1929,  were 
reported  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  there  was  a 


workers,  7  power  and  railroad  construction 
workers,  2  survey  helpers,  2  hotel  waitresses,  1 
electrical  engineer,  1  compressor  man,  1  farm 
hand,  and  1  cook  'to  centres  within  the  Van¬ 
couver  zone.  From  Prince  George  2  cooks 
were  sent  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  2  highway 
construction  labourers  within  the  Prince 
George  zone.  Certificates  were  secured  at  the 
Prince  Rupert  office  by  7  mine  workers,  4 
bush  workers,  3  building  labourers,  and  1  cook 
who  proceeded  to  points  within  the  territory 
covered  by  that  office.  The  remaining  pro¬ 
vincial  transfers  were  effected  by  the  Nelson 
office  which  despatched  4  miners,  5  bush 
workers,  and  1  cook  to  points  within  its  own 
zone.  The  bulk  of  the  interprovincial  move¬ 
ment  was  of  agricultural  workers  for  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  Alberta  receiving  5  farm 
hands  and  1  farm  household  worker;  Saskat¬ 
chewan  7  farm  hands  and  5  farm  domestics; 
and  Manitoba  1  farm  hand.  The  majority  of 
these  travelled  on  certificates  received  at  Van¬ 
couver.  From  Vancouver  also  2  construction 
engineers  were  carried  at  the  special  date  to 
Calgary,  while  from  Nelson  2  stonemasons 
travelled  to  employment  at  Ottawa. 

Of  the  1,381  persons  who  profited  by  the 
Employment  Service  reduced  transportation 
rate  during  July,  599  travelled  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  696  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  56  by  the  Timiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and  30  by  the 
Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

in  Canada  During  July,  1929 

gain  of  181-7  per  cent.  Of  the  reductions  else¬ 
where,  that  of  $2,991,563  or  52-4  per  cent  in 
British  Columbia  was  most  pronounced. 

In  comparison  with  July,  1928,  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia, 
registered  improvement,  the  gain  of  $1,169,922 
or  131-1  per  cent  in  Alberta  being  especially 
noteworthy.  The  largest  decrease  in  this  com¬ 
parison  was  that  of  37-9  per  cent  in  Ontario, 
where  the  total  in  July  of  last  year  had  been 
unusually  high. 

Of  the  larger  cities,  Toronto  reported  an 
increase  over  June,  1929,  but  a  decline  as  com¬ 
pared  with  July,  1928,  while  Montreal,  Winni¬ 
peg  and  Vancouver  recorded  losses  in  the 
former,  and  increases  in  the  latter  comparison. 
Of  the  other  centres,  New  Glasgow,  Sydney, 
Shawinigan  Falls,  Sherbrooke,  Westmount, 
Belleville,  Brantford,  Galt,  Oshawa,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  York  Township,  Welland,  Walkerville, 
St.  Boniface,  Calgary,  Lethbridge,  Medicine 
Hat  and  New  Westminster  showed  gains  as 
compared  with  both  June,  1929,  and  July,  1928 
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Cumulative  Record  for  First  Seven  Months, 
1929. — The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  authorized  by  61  cities  during 
July  and  in  the  first  seven  months  of  each 
year  since  1920,  as  well  as  index  numbers  for 
the  latter,  -based  upon  the  total  for  1920  as 
100.  The  average  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  the  years  since  1920  are  also  given 
(1926  averages  100). 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  seven  months  of 
this  year  was  greater  by  15  per  cent  than  in 

1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  the  record, 
while  the  average  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  continued  lower 
than  in  most  of  the  years  since  1920. 

Table  1  gives  the  value  of  the  building  per¬ 
mits  issued  by  61  cities  during  June  and  July, 

1929,  and  July,  1928.  The  35  cities  for  which 


lecoids  are  available  since  1910  are  marked 
with  asterisks. 


Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  July 

Value  of 
permits 
issued  in 
first  seven 
months 

Indexes  of 
Value  of 
permits 
issued, 
first  seven 
months 
(1920  =  100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 
in  first  seven 
months 
1926  average 
=  100 

$ 

$ 

1929 . 

22,826,034 

147,030,023 

194-7 

QQ.fl 

1928 . 

25,761,956 

127,798,943 

169-3 

97  •  3 

1927 . 

16,369,195 

97,211,914 

128-8 

Qfi-7 

1926 . 

18,683,415 

97,443,834 

129-1 

100-8 

1925 . 

12,812,603 

78,712,320 

104-3 

102-1 

1924 . 

11,681,196 

72,355,350 

95-8 

10Q-Q 

1923 . 

13,078,547 

86,126,043 

114-1 

111-7 

1922 . 

15,740,810 

87,022,484 

115-3 

108-2 

1921 . 

10,965,891 

66,737,575 

88-4 

120-9. 

1920 . 

13,743,045 

75,497,755 

100-0 

144-3 

ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS  ISSUED  BY  61  CITIES 


Cities 

July, 

1929 

June, 

1929 

July, 

1928 

Cities 

July, 

1929 

June, 

1929 

July, 

1928 

Prince  Edward  Isl.— 

Charlottetown . 

Nora  Scotia . 

•Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

•Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

•St.  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec . 

Shawinigan  Falls. . . 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers . 

•Westmount . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Oshawa . 

•Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterboro . 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines . 

$ 

Nil 

681,845 

508.700 
94,560 

78.585 
46,138 

i 

15,040 

31,098 

5,033,345 

3,689,065 

525,075 

47,680 

133,200 

38,825 

599,500 

9,485,114 

201,775 

90,755 

9,150 

76,475 

41,990 

37,507 

438,800 

51,655 

120,892 

250,235 

42,502 

283,550 

321.700 
22,000 
27,650 
65,336 

73.586 
102,737 

$ 

Nil 

242,037 

137,852 

93,250 

10,935 

181,460 

Nil 

50,275 

131,185 

5,517,487 

3,697,514 

1,193,273 

37,350 

117,000 

176,000 

296,350 

9,850,852 

28,650 

19,408 

65,000 

180,900 

16,130 

168,295 

1,355,800 

30,884 

131,255 

252,415 

108,755 

147,600 

502,960 

15,100 

18,445 

169,420 

111,041 

103,550 

$ 

Nil 

819,817 

810.885 
950 

7,982 

159,854 

70,900 

14,515 

74,439 

3,959,550 

3,301,769 

230,905 

28,626 

12,300 

139,450 

246,500 

15,279,034 

5,200 

69,165 

50,450 

747,000 

25,560 

33,905 

427,000 

52,304 

162,240 

318,715 

46,275 

207,310 

288,535 

24,225 

37.885 
433,430 

19,500 

51,000 

•St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. . . 

•Toronto . 

York  and  East 
York  Townships. 

Welland . 

•Windsor . 

East  Windsor . 

Riverside . 

Sandwich . 

Walkerville . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

•Brandon . 

St.  Boniface . 

•Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

•Moose  Jaw . 

•Regina . 

•Saskatoon . 

Alberta . 

•Calgary . 

•Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Kamloops . 

Nanaimo . 

•New  Westminster.. 

Prince  Rupert . 

•Vancouver8 . 

North  Vancouver. 
•Victoria . 

$ 

12,900 

54,620 

214,790 

4,895,224 

1,172,220 

179,500 

474,760 

30,768 

22,500 

24,775 

115,000 

29,762 

1,520,832 

83,702 

82,480 

1,354,650 

1,280,380 

25,800 

799,785 

454,795 

2,062,529 

1,473,729 

463,735 

100,925 

24,140 

2,715,851 

19,112 

8,720 

57,525 

2 

2,534,230 

15,075 

81,189 

$ 

24,235 

448,029 

77,755 

3,396,474 

1,032,330 

7,635 

1,196,553 

47,990 

67,750 

52,100 

60,000 

14,393 

1,580,386 

15,426 

31,610 

1,533,350 

2,412,530 

40,000 

1,022,105 

1,350,425 

2,160,700 

1,106,965 

976,915 

64,940 

11,880 

5,707,4141 

80,600 

31,140 

39,119 

15,375 

5,337,925 

120,600 

82,655 

% 

24,510 

43,334 

22,153 

10,606,253 

625,750 

148,671 

586,282 

34,530 

25,860 

38,700 

69,000 

54,292 

904,470 

33,255 

35,365 

835,850 

2,438,690 

629,150 

1,176,540 

633,000 

892,607 

523,107 

316,875 

37,070 

15,555 

1,307,934 

9,053 

Nil 

56,000 

22,000 

887,365 

198,040 

135,476 

Total — 61  cities . 

•Total — 35  cities . 

22,826,034 

19,988,440 

27,652,8661 

24,976,904 

25,761,956 

23,448,597 

including  Prince  Rupert  not  shown  in  the  Juno  report.  2Report  not  received.  8Includes  Point  Grey  and  South 
Vancouver  formerly  given  separately.  From  Jan.  1919,  when  the  amalgamation  of  these  cities  was  effected,  the  total  for 
the  35  cities  includes  the  “Greater  Vancouver”  aggregate,  instead  of  that  for  the  area  formerly  known  as  Vancouver. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


DETAILED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  oj  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  published.  This  summary  is 
reproduced  below  showing  the  employment 
situation  during  July.  The  following  report 
on  employment  conditions  in  the  United 
States  is  based  on  the  information  contained 
in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  each 
issue  containing  statistics  showing  the  trend 
of  employment  in  selected  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  throughout  the  country  during  the 
second  month  prior  to  the  date  of  publication. 
The  statement  contained  in  the  August  issue 
relates  to  the  situation  existing  in  June,  1929. 
The  employment  situation  in  the  United 
States  is  further  indicated  by  unemployment 
percentages  based  on  statistics  compiled  each 
month  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labour, 
the  source  of  these  statistics  being  returns 
obtained  from  the  trade  union  locals  in  23 
representative  cities.  Summary  figures  for 
June  and  previous  months  taken  from  the 
August,  1929,  issue  of  the  American  Federa- 
tionist,  the  official  publication  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  are  reproduced  below. 

Great  Britain 

There  was  little  change  in  the  general  state 
of  employment  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland  during  July.  There  was  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  river,  dock  and  harbour  service,  and 
in  the  tinplate,  jute,  brick,  tile,  cement  and 
artificial  atone  industries.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  some  decline  in  the  building  trade 
and  public  works  contracting,  in  steel  manu¬ 
facture,  in  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairing, 
and  in  the  motor  vehicle,  woollen  and  worsted, 
textile  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing,  and 
clothing  industries. 

Among  workpeople,  numbering  11,880,000, 
insured  against  unemployment  in  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  and  working 
in  practically  every  industry  except  agriculture 
and  private  domestic  service,  the  percentage 
unemployed  at  22nd  July,  1929  (including 
those  temporarily  stopped  as  well  as  those 
wholly  unemployed')  was  9.9,  as  compared 
with  9.8  at  24th  June,  1929,  and  with  11.6 
at  23rd  July,  1928.  For  males  alone  the 
percentage  at  22nd  July,  1929,  was  11.0,  and 
for  females,  7.1;  at  24th  June,  1929,  the  per¬ 
centages  were  10.9  and  6.8.  Th&  percentage 
wholly  unemployed,  at  22nd  July,  1929,  was 
7.4,  the  same  as  at  24th  June,  1929.  The 


total  number  of  persons  (insured  and  un¬ 
insured)  registered  at  Employment  Exchanges 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  at 
29th  July,  1929,  was  approximately  1,188,000, 
of  whom  914,000  were  men  and  208,000  were 
women,  the  remainder  being  boys  and  girls; 
at  Wt  July,  1929,  it  was  1,176,000,  of  whom 
912,000  were  men,  and  209,000  were  women; 
and  at  30th  July,  1928,  it  was  1,354,000,  of 
whom  1,058,000  were  men,  and  223,000  were 
women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  decreased 
0.3  per  cent  in  June,  1929,  as  compared  with 
May,  and  pay-roll  totals  decreased  1.9  per 
cent,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics.  The  industries  included 
in  the  above  statement  are  manufacturing, 
coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  trade  (wholesale  and  retail)  and  hotels. 

A  separate  summary  is  made  of  the  latest 
data  available  relating  to  all  employees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  executives  and  officials,  on  Class  I 
railroads.  This  tabulation  is  made  from  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for 
the  months  of  April  and  May,  1929,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  included  in  the  general 
statement  for  the  month  of  June.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  in  Class  I  railroads  as  at 
May  15  totalled  1,697,400,  representing  an 
increase  of  2.9  per  cent  since  April  15.  The 
amount  of  pay-roll  in  the  entire  month  of 
May  was  $242,765,789,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  month  of  4.1  per 
cent. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries 
was  little  changed  in  June  as  compared  with 
May,  the  percentage  decrease  having  been 
0.4  only,  while  pay-roll  totals  were  1.9  per 
cent  smaller.  Despite  this  small,  and  nearly 
regular  curtailment  in  June,  employment  has 
shown  a  total  gain  since  January  of  3.8  per 
cent. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  for  June,  1929,  is  98.8,  as  compared 
with  99.2  for  May,  1929,  and  93.1  for  June, 
1928;  the  weighted  index  of  pay-roll  totals 
for  June,  1929,  is  102.8,  as  compared  with 
104.8  for  May,  1929,  and  94.2  for  June,  1928. 
The  monthly  average  for  1926  equals  100. 

All  industries  in  the  food  group,  except 
confectionery,  reported  more  employees  in 
June  than  in  May,  while  in  the  textile  group 
the  results  were  reversed,  only  one  industry 
(men’s  clothing)  having  shown  increased  em¬ 
ployment.  The  textile  decreases,  however, 
were  small,  except  in  the  two  women’s  apparel 
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industries.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  and 
four  others  in  the  iron  and  steel  group  con¬ 
tinued  their  upward  trend,  as  d'id  the  two 
lumber  industries.  Other  industries  showing 
increased  employment  were  paper  and  print¬ 
ing,  petroleum  refining,  cement,  brick,  glass, 
tobacco,  and1  electrical  machinery. 

Automobile  factories  reported  a  drop  in 
employment  of  7.2  per  cent,  fertilizer  plants 
a  drop  of  29.4  per  cent,  and  shipbuilding 
yards  a  drop  of  1.1  per  cent. 

The  rayon  and  radio  industries,  which  are 
not  yet  included  in  the  bureau’s  indexes,  both 
added  to  their  employees  in  June;  the  rayon 
increase  was  2.6  per  cent  and  the  radio  in¬ 
crease  20.1  per  cent. 

The  report  for  June  is  based  upon  returns 
from  12,514  establishments  in  54  of  the  chief 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  United 
States.  These  establishments  in  June,  1929, 
had  3,524,964  employees  whose  combined 
earnings  in  one  week  were  $97,954,378. 

Six  of  the  nine  geographic  divisions  had 
more  employees  in  June  than  in  May,  the 
New  England,  West  South  Central,  and  East 


North  Central  divisions  alone  reporting 
decreased  employment.  The  last-named 
division,  which  is  most  affected  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry,  showed  decreased  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  first  time  in  seven  months. 

Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  in  the 
American  F ederationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenty-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  October  to  December,  1927,  14  per 
cent;  January,  1928,  18  per  cent;  February, 
1928,  18  per  cent;  March,  1928,  18  per  cent; 
April,  1928,  16  per  cent;  May,  1928,  13  per 
cent;  June,  1928,  11  per  cent;  July,  1928,  12 
per  cent;  August,  1928,  9  per  cent;  September, 
1928,  10  per  cent;  October,  1928,  9  per  cent; 
November,  1928,  10  per  cent;  December,  1928, 
13  per  cent;  January,  1929,  15  per  cent; 
February,  1929,  15  per  cent;  March,  1929,  14 
per  cent;  April,  1929,  12  per  cent;  May,  11 
per  cent;  June,  9  per  cent. 


FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


'  I  'HE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 
from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  oontracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
Wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
labour  t-o  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  has  been 
in  effect  since  I960  and  is  now  expressed  in  an 
Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted  June  7, 
1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 
that  “  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  ranges,  fortification,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  glides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada  ”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requiring 
adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 


of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  'and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mention  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  as  “  A  ”  conditions.  Following  is  the  text 
of  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  referred 
to : — 

1.  All  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 
who  perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 
respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 
rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are 
customary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no 
custom  of  the  trade  as  respects  hours  in  the 
district,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  unless 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  for 
other  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are 
required.  The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  determine  for  the 
purposes  of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or 
vary  any  such  decision,  provided  that  his 
determination  and  any  amendment  or  variation 
shall  not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of 
three  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
thereof. 

Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
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in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  what  is  the  proper  classification 
of  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and 
hours.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of 
any  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  the  contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and 
hours  and  classification  of  work  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  such  decision.  In  case  the  Contractor 
shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or 
employees  for  any  services  performed  or  for 
any  hours  of  labour,  wages  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and 
direct  the  Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at 
the  rate  so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount 
thereof  from  any  moneys  owing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor  and  any  such  payment 
shall  for  all  purposes  as  between  the  Contrac¬ 
tor  and  the  Government  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  payment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Con¬ 
tractor  shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by 
any  such  authority,  direction  and  payment  as 
aforesaid.  The  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  hereunder  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to 
any  employee  or  employees  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  his  satisfaction  that  an  agreement  in 
writing  exists  and  is  in  effect  between  the 
Contractor  and  the  class  of  employees  to  which 
such  employee  or  employees  belong  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  such  class  of  em¬ 
ployees  fixing  rates  of  wages,  overtime  condi¬ 
tions  and  hours  of  l,abour. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  that  “all  contracts  for  the  manufacture  and 
supply  to  the  Government  of  Canada  of 
fittings  for  public  buildings,  harness,  saddlery, 
clothing,  and  other  outfit  for  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
letter  carriers,  and  other  Government  officers 
and  employees,  mail  bags,  letter  boxes,  and 
other  postal  stores,  and  any  other  articles  and 
things  hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor 
in  Council’'  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  current  standards,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  working  hours.  These  conditions 
are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in  Council  as 
“  B  ”  conditions,  and  include  the  following 
provisions: — 

All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
as  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
respects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  tlie  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 


hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour’s  decision  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “  current  wages  ”  and  the  term 
“hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade  ”  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not 
necessarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  'the  “A  ”  and  “  B  ”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  premises  where  the 
contract  is  being  executed,  occupied  or  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  also  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 
and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ 
and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing;  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  hours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  claim  may  be 
made  by  the  latter.  (Under  the  “A  ”  con¬ 
ditions  these  rights  extend  to  moneys  pay¬ 
able  for  the  use  or  hire  of  horses  or  teams.) 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada,  un¬ 
less  the  Minister  of  the  department  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  mlade  is  of  opinion 
that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available,  or  that 
other  special  circumstances  exist  which  render 
it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to  enforce 
this  Provision. 

Under  the  “  A  ”  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
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Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance  of 
the  contract  are  specially  instructed  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour  condi¬ 
tions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to  report 
any  apparent  violations  to  the  department 
with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “  B  ”  conditions  provide  that  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  premises  and  the  work  being  per¬ 
formed  under  contract  shall  be  open  for  in¬ 
spection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any  officer 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  this 
Purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall  be  kept 
in  sanitary  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

During  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour  showing 
that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  ineluuded  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

Department  of  National  Defence 
Contracts  in  group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  Competitors’  Pavilion, 
Sarcee  Camp,  Calgary,  Alta.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Chas.  S.  Newcomb,  Calgary,  Alta. 
Date  of  contract  August  3,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $4,327.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  Signals  Experimental  Build¬ 
ing,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  Wm. 
D’Aoust,  Carlington  P.O.,  Ontario.  Date  of 
contract  August  12,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract  $7,020.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  Light  Railway  Buildings, 
etc.,  Joint  Sendee  Magazines,  Bedford  Basin, 
N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  MacMillan  &  Mac- 
Nearney,  Halifax,  N.S.  Date  of  contract, 
August  13,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $85,- 
734.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract. 

Renewal  of  Armoury  Roof,  Windsor,  On¬ 
tario.  Name  of  contractor,  Pennington  & 
Laing,  Windsor,  Ont.  Date  of  contract  Aug¬ 
ust  26,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $4,980. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Public  Works 

Contracts  in  group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Deepening  channel  between  piers  and  ap¬ 
proach  to  Lake  Ontario,  western  channel,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ontario.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
Great  Lakes  Dredging  and  Contracting  Com¬ 


pany,  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  August  6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $56,332.50.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  berths  on  the  westerly  and  east¬ 
erly  side  of  the  pier,  Little  Lameque.  Name 
of  contractor,  Miramiehi  Dredging  Co.  Ltd., 
Newcastle,  N.B.  Date  of  contract,  August  8, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$9,062.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Reconstruction  in  concrete  of  wharf  at  St. 
Placide,  County  of  Two  Mountains,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractors,  A.  Lacroix,  St.  Lambert, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  July  23,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  unit  prices,  approximately  $5,742. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  terminal  warehouse,  Syd¬ 
ney,  Nova  Scotia.  Name  of  contractors,  E.  C. 
Doyle,  Arichat,  Nova  Scotia.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  unit  prices,  approximately  $9,894.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Deepening  the  area  in  vicinity  of  Govern¬ 
ment  wharf,  Parry  Sound,  Ontario.  Name  of 
contractors.  The  Randolph  Macdonald  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  Date  of  contract,  August  2, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$14,352.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  channel  1,270  feet  long  and  wid¬ 
ening  to  sixty  feet,  Mitchell  Bay,  Kent 
County,  Ontario.  Name  of  contractors,  O.  F. 
Cumming  and  W.  H.  Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  August  11,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract  approximately  $19,980.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Cleaning  and  sweeping  the  approaches  at 
the  New  Ontario  wharf  and  at  the  Algoma 
Central  Railway  Coal  Wharf,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
Ontario.  Name  of  contractor,  Soo  Dredging 
and  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  Date  of  contract, 
August  6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,400.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

New  roofing,  three  corner  towers,  Public 
Building,  Hamilton,  Ontario.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Thomas  Irwin  and  Son  Limited,  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ontario.  Date  of  contract,  August  7, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $4,475.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Repairs  and  extensions  to  protection  walls 
in  Riviere  du  Gouffre,  Baie  St.  Paul,  County 
of  Charlevoix,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor, 
David  Simard,  Baie  St.  Paul,  P.Q.  Amount  of 
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contract,  approximately  $14,980.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

50 

10 

40 

10 

40 

10 

30 

10 

30 

10 

40 

10 

Driver  (two  horses  and  waggon) . 

50 

10 

Construction  of  extension  to  breakwater  at 
Meteghan,  Digby  County,  Nova  Scotia. 
Name  of  contractors,  J.  W.  Comeau,  E.  J. 
Gaudet,  and  S.  F.  Comeau,  Comeauville,  N.S. 
Date  of  contract,  August  8,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  unit  prices,  approximately,  $4,966.47. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Magnesite  composition  flooring  for  National 
Research  Building,  Ottawa.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Hochmeister-Lind  Company,  Toronto, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  August  19,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $7,273.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Wharf  repairs,  Ste.  Famille,  County  of 
Montmorency,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  E. 
F.  Gravel,  Chateau  Richer,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  August  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
unit  prices,  approximately  $9,761.50.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Dredging  outer  and  inner  harbour,  Port 
Stanley,  Ontario.  Name  of  contractor,  The 
Frontenac  Dredging  Company,  Limited,  of 
Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  August  12, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximtely  $20,- 
250.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf,  Brantville,  North¬ 
umberland  County,  N.B.  Name  of  contractor, 
J.  W.  McManus  Go.  Ltd.,  Memramcook,  N.B. 
Date  of  contract,  August  6,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  unit  prices,  approximately  $9,095. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Plastering  National  Research  Building, 
Ottawa.  Name  of  contractor,  James  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  Ottawa.  Date  of  contract,  August 
16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,321.64.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Plasterers . 

Per  hour 
$1  0*0 

8 

Plasterers’  helpers . 

0  50 

8-9 

Common  labourers. 

0  45 

8-9 

Deepening  several  areas  from  Traverse  St. 
Frangois  to  Notre  Dame  de  Pierreville,  River 
St.  Francis,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  A. 
Laperriere,  Pierreville,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
August  19,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $13,916.38.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  basin  at  North  Side  of  wharf, 
Shelter  Bay,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Na¬ 
tional  Dock  and  Dredging  Corporation,  Lim¬ 
ited.  Date  of  contract,  August  19,  1929. 

Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $16,000. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Deepening  entrance  channel  to  Dominion 
Government  wharf  at  Ste.  Jeanne  de  Pile 
Perrot,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Les  Chan- 
tiers  Manseau,  Limitee,  Sorel,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  August  20,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $15,000.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Deepening  northern  entrance  channel,  Petit- 
de-Grat,  Richmond  West,  Cape  Breton.  Name 
of  contractor  Beacon  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd., 
Halifax,  N.S.  Date  of  contract,  August  18, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$18,536.66.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  channel,  50  feet  wide,  leading  to 
Public  Wharf  and  deepening  basin  in  front  of 
public  wharf.  Name  of  contractor,  J.  S.  Gre¬ 
gory,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  August 
19,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$18,900.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Widening  river  to  give  a  75-foot  channel 
between  Becker  and  Goodman’s  Creek  Syden¬ 
ham  river  (North  Branch),  Ontario.  Name  of 
contractor,  the  Wallaceburg  Sand  and  Gravel 
Company,  Ltd.,  Wallaceburg,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  August  14,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately"  $18,396.70.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Grading,  draining  and  construction  of  bitu¬ 
minous  pavings,  roadways  and  improvements 
to  existing  roadways  at  Montreal  Air  Har¬ 
bour,  St.  Hubert,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors, 
Dibble  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  Ottawa. 
Date  of  contract,  August  19,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $197,999.20.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows:  — 
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T rade  or  Clasa  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Mechanics . 

$0  60 

0  40 

10 

Firemen . 

10 

Stone  crusher  operator . 

0  60 

10 

Concrete  mixer  operator . 

0  40 

10 

Carpenter  foreman . 

0  90 

9 

Carpenters . 

0  80 

9 

Labourer  foreman . 

0  50 

10 

Labourers . 

0  35 

10 

Watchman . 

3  00 

Carters  (1  horse  and  cart) . 

per  night 

0  50 

10 

Teamsters  (2  horses  and  waggon). . . . 

0  70 

10 

Reconstruction  of  Public  Building,  Ross- 
land,  British  Columbia.  Name  of  Contractor, 
Moncrieff  and  Vistaunet,  Limited,  Vancouver, 
B.C.  Date  of  contract  August  20,  1929- 
Amount  of  contract,  $21,125.00.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Deepening  and  extension  at  North  End  of 
the  Winter  Storage  Basin,  east  of  Bar  Point, 
and  widening  and  deepening  an  additional  slip 
to  the  Sarnia  Elevator  entrance,  Sarnia,  On¬ 
tario.  Name  of  contractor,  Canadian  Dredging 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Midland,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  August  15,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $31,910.00.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Wharf  repairs  at  Pointe-au-Pic,  County  of 
Charlevoix,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  A. 
Simard  and  A.  Mattais,  La  Malbaie,  P.Q. 
Date  of  contract,  August  24,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $16,648.00.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

Foreman . 

$0  50 

10 

Carpenters . 

0  40 

10 

Blacksmiths . 

0  40 

10 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

0  30 

10 

Labourers . 

0  30 

10 

Carters  (1  horse  and  cart) . 

0  40 

10 

Teamsters  (2  horses  and  wagon) . 

0  50 

10 

Wharf  repairs  at  St.  Laurent,  Island  of 
Orleans,  County  of  Montmorency,  P.Q.  Name 
of  contractor,  T.  La-Coulin,  Chateau  Richer, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  August  25,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  unit  prices,  approximately 
89,178.00.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  an  area  in  Lanctot  Basin  to 
enable  boats  to  get  to  the  elevator  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  construction  of  new  wharf  at 
Sorel,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Les  Chantiers 


Manseau  Limitee,  Sorel,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  August  22,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $33,024.00.  The  General  Fajr 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  a  boat  basin  at  Yarmouth  Har¬ 
bour,  Nova  Scotia.  Name  of  contractor, 
Beacon  Dredging  Company,  Limited,  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.S.  Date  of  contract,  June  29,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $23,638.S4. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
Contract  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  new  station  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  at  Ivapuskasing, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  W.  H.  Angus,  North 
Bay,  Ont.  Date  contract  approved  by  order 
in  council,  July  19,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$55,827.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  telegraph  repeater  station 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways  at  Sioux 
Lookout,  Ont.  Name  of  contractor,  A.  E. 
Hamilton,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  contract  ap¬ 
proved  by  order  in  council,  July  19,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $15,000.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

■Construction  of  four  section  bunk  houses 
and  one  section  foreman’s  dwelling  on  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  between  Armstrong 
and  Winnipeg.  Name  of  contractors,  Boland 
Bros.,  Ltd.,  4  Bannatyne  Ave.  E.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Date  contract  approved  by  order  in 
council,  July  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$7,3SO.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  restaurant  addition  to  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  station  at  Graham, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Boland  Bros.,  Ltd., 
4  Bannatyne  Ave.  E.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date 
contract  approved  by  order  in  council,  July 
2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,300.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract.  _ 

Agreements  were  recently  concluded  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  five-day  week  with  an  increase  in 
daily  wages  in  the  building  trades  in  New 
York.  Negotiations  for  a  five-day  week  were 
begun  by  the  Brickliayers’  Union,  which  (suc¬ 
ceeded  in  concluding  an  agreement  providing 
for  a  five-day  week,  and  an  increase  in  wages 
from  $14  to  $15  a  day,  as  from  1  May,  1929. 
The  Mason  Builders’  Association  concluded  a 
similar  agreement  on  24  April.  The  five- 
day  week  has  now  been  extended  to  other 
workers  in  the  building  trades.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  total  number  of  workers 
covered  is  about  156,000.  Work  done  on 
Saturdays  will  in  future  be  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half. 
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RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


A  SUM  MARY  is  given  below  of  the  more 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
Schedules  of  Wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  that  have  recently  been  received  by 
the  Department.  Such  agreements  are  sum¬ 
marized  each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  agreements 
are  signed  by  both  the  employers  and 
the  employees.  Verbal  agreements,  which 
are  also  included  in  the  records,  are  sche¬ 
dules  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  and  other  conditions  of  employment 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  in  effect  though  not  signed.  In  addition 
to  these,  important  schedules  of  wages  are 
summarized,  including  civic  schedules.  In  the 
case  of  each  agreement  or  schedule,  the  rates 
of  wages  for  the  principal  classes  of  labour 
are  given,  with  other  information  of  general 
interest. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

St.  John,  New  Brunswick. — A  Certain  Job 
Printing  Office  and  the  International 
Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’ 
Union,  Local  No.  36. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  1, 
1928,  to  September  1,  1930,  and  from  year  to 
year  until  either  party  gives  notice  60  days 
prior  to  September  1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  men  to  be  employed  if  competent 
union  men  available. 

Hours:  8  per  day  or  night. 

Overtime:  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime 
and  work  on  July  1,  Labour  Day  and  Christ¬ 
mas  Day;  double  time  for  work  on  Sundays. 

Wages  per  week:  cylinder  pressmen,  $32.80, 
cylinder  feeder  and  assistants,  $22.54,  platen 
pressmen  on  four  presses  $32.80,  platen  press¬ 
men  on  under  four  presses,  $30.75. 

Apprentices  are  to  serve  four  years.  Wages 
per  week  for  apprentices  to  be  $12.00  during 
first  half  of  second  year,  $14.00  during  second 
half  of  second  year,  $16.00  during  third  year 
and  $19.00  during  fourth  year. 

Any  dispute  over  this  agreement  is  to  be 
settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration  consisting 
of  a  representative  of  each  party  and  a  third 
chosen  by  them,  the  award  of  such  board  to 
be  binding. 

Kitchener,  Ontario. — Certain  Job  Print¬ 
ing  Offices  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  No.  366. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  January  1, 
1928,  to  December  31,  1929. 

Hours:  8  per  day;  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime,  including  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays:  time  and  one-half. 

Wages  per  week  for  hand  compositors,  opera¬ 
tors,  make-ups,  proofreaders  and  other  jour¬ 
neymen,  $32.12  for  day  work  and  $40  for  night 
work;  machinist  operators,  $35  per  week. 

The  number  of  apprentices  limited  to  one 
to  every  four  journeymen;  apprentices  to  be 


at  least  16  years  old,  must  have  a  common 
school  education  and  be  examined  by  the  local 
apprentice  committee.  They  shall  serve  five 
years  and  must  complete  the  course  in  print¬ 
ing  given  by  the  International  Union  and  will 
take  yearly  examinations  to  show  if  they  are 
entitled  to  the  increased  wage  rate. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  first  year, 
$6;  second  year,  $7:  third  year,  $9;  first  half 
of  fourth  year,  $12;  second  half,  $14;  first 
half  of  fifth  year,  $16;  second  half,  $18. 

Foremen  to  have  right  to  employ  and  dis¬ 
charge  help  for  certain  specified  reasons. 

The  union  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to 
execute  struck  work  received  from  or  destined 
for  unfair  employers  or  publications. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — Certain  Newspaper 
Publishers  and  the  International 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
Local  No.  59. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  11, 
1928,  to  March  11,  1931.  and  thereafter  until 
either  party  gives  the  other  30  days’  notice  of 
change. 

Hours:  8  hours  to  be  a  day’s  work  and  7 
hours  a  night’s  work. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  three 
hours  ;  after  three  hours  and  all  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  double  time.  If  called  back 
to  work  after  leaving,  one  hour’s  extra  time 
in  addition  to  regular  overtime  to  be  paid. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  stereotypers: 
$45.00  from  March  11,  1928,  to  March  11,  1929; 
$45.50  from  March  11,  1929,  to  March  11,  1930; 
and  $46.00  from  March  11,  1930,  to  March  11, 
1931. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  $18.00  for 
first  year  with  a  $5.00  per  week  raise  every 
year  until  scale  is  reached  or  apprenticeship 
served. 

The  provisions  of  the  Arbitration  Agreement 
between  the  International  Stereotypers  and 
Electrotypers’  Union  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  with  regard  to 
local  conciliation  and  arbitration  are  to  be 
binding  on  the  parties  to  this  agreement  with 
the  exception  that  any  such  board  will  con¬ 
sist  of  only  one  representative  of  each  party 
and  a  third  chosen  by  them. 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  —  A  Certain 
Printing  Office  and  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Bookbinders,  Local  No. 
85. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1, 
1927,  to  October  3,  1929. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  44  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  three 
hours;  thereafter  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  bookbinders: 
$40.35  per  week. 

One  man  apprentice  allowed  to  every  four 
journeymen  or  major  fraction  thereof.  Men 
apprentices  to  serve  four  years  and  to  be  paid 
a  scale  beginning  with  35  per  cent  of  journey¬ 
man’s  wage  for  first  six  months  with  an  in¬ 
crease  every  six  months  till  90  per  cent  of 
journeyman’s  wage  for  eighth  six  months. 
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No  girl  to  be  allowed  to  do  any  part  of 
journeyman’s  work. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeywomen:  $17.00. 

Women  apprentices  to  serve  two  years  and 
be  paid  from  $10.00  per  week  for  first  six 
months  to  $14.50  for  fourth  six  months. 

If  staff  is  reduced,  those  last  employed  to  be 
laid  off  first. 

In  case  of  dispute,  it  shall  be  settled  by  a 
board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  each  party  and  a  third  chosen  by 
them,  the  decision  of  such  board  to  be  final. 

Vancouver,  British  Columbia. — Vancouver 
Photo  Engravers’  Association  and  the 
International  Photo  Engravers’  Union, 
Local  No.  54. 

Agreement  signed  on  conclusion  of  the  strike 
reported  in  the  March  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette,  page  276.  to  be  in  effect  from  January 
1,  1929,  for  a  period  of  six  years  to  December 
31,  1934,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year  unless 
notice  is  given  90  days  prior  to  expiration  of 
the  agreement. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  or  appli¬ 
cants  for  membership  holding  permits  from  the 
union. 

Hours:  the  five  day  week  of  40  hours  to  be 
introduced  for  two  months  in  the  year  1929, 
for  three  months  in  1930,  four  months  in  1931, 
five  months  in  1932.  six  months  in  1933  and  for 
the  whole  year  in  1934. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  three 
hours  including  work  on  Saturday  mornings 
while  40-hour  week  is  in  effect;  overtime  over 
three  hours  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days  including  Saturday  afternoons,  double 
time.  While  the  40-hour  week  is  in  effect,  any 
man  called  to  work  on  Saturday  morning  is 
to  be  paid  for  full  four  hours  at  the  time  and 
one-half  rate  irrespective  of  the  time  actually 
worked. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  photo  en¬ 
gravers:  $57.50  for  first  two  years,  $60.00  for 
next  two  years  and  $63.00  for  fifth  and  sixth 
years.  Night  shift,  $5.00  per  week  extra. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  five 
journeymen  employed.  An  apprentice  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  old  and  must  serve  a  term 
of  five  years  in  one  shop. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  first  year, 
$12.00;  second  year,  $15.00;  third  year,  $25.00; 
fourth  year,  $30.00;  fifth  year,  $40.00. 

Union  members  will  not  be  required  to  per¬ 
form  any  work  which  has  not  been  performed 
in  its  entirety  by  members  of  this  union,  nor 
will  they  be  required  to  do  work  coming  from 
employers  concerned  in  a  strike  or  lockout 
against  this  union.  They  also  reserve  the  right 
to  refuse  all  struck  work  considered  unfair  by 
the  Allied  Printing  Trades  Council. 

Employers  agree  to  have  all  engraving  made 
in  their  establishments  stamped  with  the  union 
label,  dyes  for  stamping  cuts  to  be  supplied  free 
by  the  union. 

Employees  to  give  a  week’s  notice  if  leaving 
and  employers  to  ^give  a  week’s  notice  before 
discharging  or  laying  off  employees. 

A  local  joint  industrial  council  to  be  formed 
consisting  of  three  representatives  of  each  party 
for  the  settlement  of  all  disputes.  If  unable  to 
agree  the  dispute  will  then  be  referred  to  the 
Photo  Engravers’  Joint  Industrial  Council  of 
the  American  Photo  Engravers’  Association  and 
the  International  Photo  Engravers’  Union. 


Vancouver,  British  Columbia. — Certain  Job 
Offices  and  the  International  Pointing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union,  Local 
No.  69. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  February  1, 
1928,  to  January  31,  1931,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  year  to  year  provided  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  as  to  wages  and 
hours  can  be  settled  by  local  arbitration  and 
conciliation. 

Union  members  to  be  employed  if  available. 

Hours:  44  per  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  six 
hours;  thereafter  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  per  week:  from  February  1,  1928,  to 
January  31,  1929,  journeymen  pressmen  on 

cylinder  and  offset  presses,  $43.50;  feeders, 
$26.95;  on  platen  presses  journeymen  pressmen, 
$40.40;  feeders,  $24.85.  From  February  1,  1929, 
to  January  31,  1931,  journeymen  pressmen  on 
cylinder  and  offset  presses,  $45.00;  feeders, 
$28.45 ;  on  platen  presses,  journeymen  press¬ 
men,  $41.90;  feeders,  $26.35.  Night  work:  press¬ 
men,  8  cents  per  hour  over  day  rate;  feeders 
and  apprentices,  5  cents  per  hour  over  day  rate. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  four 
journeymen  employed.  Apprentice  pressfeeders 
to  serve  two  years  and  receive  $12.00  per  week 
after  one  year’s  service  and  $14.00  per  week 
after  eighteen  months’  service.  Apprentice 
pressmen  on  cylinder  or  platen  presses  to  be 
paid  $1.00  per  week  more  than  the  respective 
feeders’  scale  with  an  increase  of  $1.00  per 
week  each  year  thereafter  until  entitled  to  a 
journeyman  pressman’s  card. 

The  union  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  struck 
work  received  from  or  destined  for  unfair 
offices. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  to  govern  the 
adjustment  of  any  dispute  arising  under  the 
terms  of  this  contract.  Provided  an  arbitra¬ 
tion  agreement  is  later  arrived  at,  the  in¬ 
dividual  employer  signing  this  agreement  agrees 
to  become  a  party  to  one  arbitration  proceeding 
representing  the  employing  commercial  prin¬ 
ters  of  Greater  Vancouver,  and  the  findings  of 
this  arbitration  shall  be  binding  on  him. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. — Certain  Job 
Printing  Offces  and  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  No.  201. 

Agreement  originally  in  effect  from  October  1, 
1927,  to  June  30,  1929,  has  been  renewed  to 
June  30,  1930,  and  is  to  run  from  year  to  year 
thereafter  until  either  party  gives  notice  60 
days  prior  to  June  30  of  any  year. 

Only  local  union  members  to  be  employed. 

Hours  8  per  day  and  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  until  midnight; 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sundays,  Labour 
Day  and  Christmas  Day  double  time;  work  on 
other  holidays,  time  and  one-half. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  including 
linotype  operators,  $45.00  for  day  work  and 
$48.52  for  night  work.  Machine-tenders  and 
machinist-operators  to  receive  50  cents  per  day 
over  the  regular  scale.  Foremen  of  offices 
employing  two  or  more  compositors  to  receive 
at  least  75  cents  and  assistant  foremen  50  cents 
per  day  over  the  journeyman  scale. 

Apprentices  limited  to  one  for  an  office  where 
from  two  to  five  journeymen  are  employed; 
two  apprentices  allowed  where  six  to  ten 
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journeymen  employed;  not  more  than  two  ap¬ 
prentices  in  any  one  office. 

Apprentices  must  be  16  years  of  age,  have  a 
fair  education,  and  must  serve  five  years.  They 
must  also  complete  the  course  in  printing  of 
the  International  Union. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  third  year, 
$15.00;  fourth  year,  $22.50;  fifth  year,  $30.00. 
Apprentices  must  be  examined  by  the  Examin¬ 
ing  Board  before  each  increase  in  wages  and  at 
the  end  of  their  term  before  being  admitted  as 
journeymen  members  of  the  union. 

The  union  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  exe¬ 
cute  struck  work  received  from  or  destined  for 
unfair  offices  or  publications. 

Manufacturing:  Miscellaneous  Products 

Toronto,  Ontario. — A  Certain  Mattress 
Manufacturing  and  Upholstering  Es¬ 
tablishment  and  the  Upholsterers  Em¬ 
ployed  BY  THEM. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  January,  1929, 
to  January,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  unless 
notice  of  change  is  given  by  either  party. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  S  per  day;  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week.  No  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays  unless 
otherwise  arranged  by  the  shop  committee. 

Wages:  all  work  done  on  a  day-work  basis, 
$1.00  per  hour.  New  prices  to  be  arranged  be¬ 
tween  the  firm  and  the  shop  committee. 

Four  apprentices  to  be  added  to  staff  and  to 
serve  two  years. 

Wages  per  week  for  apprentices:  first  six 
months,  $10.00;  second  six  months,  $15.00;  third 
six  months,  $20.00;  fourth  six  months,  $23.00. 

A  shop  committee  elected  by  the  employees 
shall  be  responsible  for  giving  out  work  and  for 
production.  This  committee  may  also  arrange 
hours  during  the  slack  season  and  for  rush  work. 
The  laying  off  or  taking  on  men  shall  be  done 
by  arbitration  between  the  firm  and  the  shop 
committee. 

All  disputes  to  be  settled  by  arbitration;  no 
cessation  of  work  during  negotiations. 

Construction:  Buildings  and  Structures 

Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. — ‘Constructive  Me¬ 
chanical  Trades  Exchange,  Incorpor¬ 
ated,  and  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local  No.  83. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
.o  April  30,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
fither  party  gives  notice  60  days  before  April  30, 
in  any  year.  If  such  notice  is  given,  the  Joint 
Committee  will  meet  to  discuss  a  new  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  10  p.m.;  after 
10  p.m.  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Wages  for  carpenters:  73  cents  per  hour  anil 
no  carpenter  to  work  for  less,  except  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  union. 

Quebec,  P.Q. — Certain  Contractors  and  the 
National  and  Catholic  Union  of  Paint¬ 
ers  of  the  City  of  Quebec,  Incorpor¬ 
ated. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930. 

This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 


Gazette  for  August,  1928,  page  905,  with  the 
following  exception: 

Wages  for  painters:  50  cents  per  hour. 

Montreal,  Quebec. — Certain  Contractors 

and  the  Sheet  Metal  Workers'  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  Local  No.  116. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  September  1, 

1929,  to  August  31,  1930. 

Only  members  of  local  union  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  9  per  day  and  5  on  Saturdays,  a  50 
hour  week. 

Overtime:  from  5  p.m.  to  midnight  other  days 
and  from  12  noon  to  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  time 
and  one-half.  Other  overtime  and  work  on  Sun¬ 
days.  Christmas  Day  and  New  Year’s  Day, 
double  time.  No  work  on  Labour  Day. 

Wages  for  journeymen  sheet  metal  workers: 
80  cents  per  hour. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  three 
journeymen.  Helpers  not  to  use  tools  to  do  a 
journeyman’s  work. 

Travelling  and  boarding  expenses  and  travel¬ 
ling  time  up  to  10  p.m.  to  be  paid  by  employer 
for  work  out  of  the  city. 

Union  members  not  to  take  sub-contracts  or 
work  for  persons  taking  such  contracts. 

Ottawa,  Ontario. — The  Ottawa  Master 
Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Association  and 
the  Sheet  Metal  Workers’  Inter¬ 
national  Association,  Local  No.  47. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929. 
to  April  30,  1932,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  three  months  before 
April  30. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if  avail¬ 
able. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  until  midnight 
including  Saturday  afternoons:  after  midnight 
and  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages:  two  increases  of  five  cents  per  hour 
to  be  given,  making  the  rate  for  journeymen 
sheet  metal  workers  95  cents  per  hour  from 
May  1,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930;  from  May  1. 

1930,  to  expiration  of  agreement.  $1.00  per 
hour.  Improvers  are  to  receive  the  same  in¬ 
crease  per  hour  until  being  advanced  to  the 
classification  of  journeymen. 

The  question  of  apprentices  is  to  be  referred 
to  the  Joint  Committee  to  draft  rules  governing 
apprenticeship  plans  and  submit  same  for  ap¬ 
proval.  When  adopted  they  will  become  part 
of  the  agreement. 

After  serving  four  years,  and  if  satisfactory 
to  both  the  union  and  employers,  an  apprentice 
will  become  a  journeyman. 

For.  work  outside  city,  fare,  board  and  travel¬ 
ling  time  to  be  paid  by  employers. 

No  union  members  to  sub-contract  or  do  work 
after  regular  working  hours  when  employed  by 
a  Master  Sheet  Metal  Worker. 

A.ny  dispute  is  to  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  three  members  of  each 
party.  If  not  settled  by  this  board,  no  action 
is  to  be  taken  until  the  matter  has  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  General  Office  of  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers’  International  Association  and  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered. 
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Hamilton,  Ontario. — Hamilton  Master 

Plumbers  and  the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Local  No. 
67. 

Agreement  signed  at  tlie  conclusion  of  the 
strike  reported  in  this  issue  on  page  985  to  be 
in  effect  from  September  3,  1929,  to  April  30, 
1931. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  and 
union  plumbers  will  not  work  for  anyone  but 
an  established  Sanitary  and  Heating  Engineer. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays  from  Sep¬ 
tember  3,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930.  From  May  1, 
1930,  to  April  30,  1931,  hours  to  be  8  per  day 
for  first  five  days  and  no  work  on  Saturdays, 
with  the  provision  that  if  necessary,  work  on 
Saturday  morning  between  8  a.m.  and  noon 
will  be  worked  at  single  time. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight; 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time.  If  doing  absolutely 
necessary  repairs  or  finishing  a  repair  job,  if 
this  will  not  take  more  than  one  hour's  time, 
it  may  be  done  at  the  regular  rate. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  plumbers  and 
steamfitters:  81.07  from  September  3,  1929,  to 
April  30,  1930;  $1.10  from  May  1,  1930,  to 
April  30,  1931. 

Any  apprentice  having  served  four  years  at 
the  trade  and  having  passed  the  examination, 
shall  be  paid  70  per  cent  of  the  journeyman's 
wage  for  the  first  year  and  80  per  cent  for  the 
second  year;  after  that  he  will  be  paid  the 
minimum  journeyman’s  rate. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  five  plum¬ 
bers  or  steamfitters.  For  any  additional  help 
required,  labourers  will  be  used. 

For  work  out  of  the  city,  fare,  board  and 
travelling  time  to  be  paid. 

If  sent  to  cities  where  higher  wages  are  paid, 
they  will  receive  the  higher  rate.  If  sent  to  a 
place  where  wages  paid  are  lower,  they  will 
receive  the  rate  stated  in  this  agreement. 

Members  of  the  union  are  not  to  make  rules 
which  in  any  way  curtail  the  work. 

A  joint  conference  board  consisting  of  three 
employers  and  three  journeymen  will  meet  when 
necessary  to  settle  any  dispute.  If  unable  to 
come  to  a  decision,  the  dispute  will  be  referred 
to  the  General  Office  of  the  union  who  shall 
give  a  decision  before  any  strike  or  lockout 
occurs. 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. — Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors’  Association  of  Saskatoon  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers,  Local  No.  248. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930,  and  from  to  year  until  notice 
is  given  by  either  party  90  days  before  May  1, 
of  any  year. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  as  long 
as  satisfactory  men  are  available. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight; 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  licensed  journeymen:  $1.00  per 

hour. 

Not  more  than  one  helper  to  one  journey¬ 
man.  A  contractor,  journeyman  and  apprentice 
shall  be  defined  as  by  the  Electricians’  Licens¬ 
ing  Act  of  Saskatchewan. 


Wages  for  apprentices:  first  year,  $6.00  to 
$8.00  per  week;  second  year,  $10.00  to  $12.00 
per  week;  third  year,  $15.00  to  $18.00  per  week. 

No  union  member  to  take  any  contract  or 
assist  in  doing  any  electrical  work  for  anyone 
else  when  in  the  employ  of  a  contractor  under 
this  agreement. 

For  work  out  of  the  city,  fare,  board,  and 
travelling  time  up  to  eight  hours  to  be  paid. 

A  Joint  Conference  Board  to  be  established 
consisting  of  three  contractors  and  three 
journeymen  who  shall  have  power  to  make 
recommendations  for  improving  the  general 
conditions  of  the  trade  and  any  disputes  are  to 
be  referred  to  this  board. 

Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  —  The  Master 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  and  the  Sheet 
Metal  Workers’  International  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Local  No.  758. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  two  months  prior  to 
May  1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  members  or  those  eligible  and 
willing  to  become  members  are  to  be  employed. 
No  journeyman  may  do  work  pertaining  to  his 
trade  for  anyone  but  a  registered  sheet  metal 
worker. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  4  on  Saturday.  Men  work¬ 
ing  out  of  town  where  there  is  no  local  union 
may  work  10  hours  per  day  at  single  time  on 
working  days. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight: 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  sheet  metal  workers: 
$1.10  per  hour. 

Men  working  out  of  town  to  have  fare,  ex¬ 
penses  and  travelling  time  paid  by  employers. 

Any  grievance  to  be  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  three  journeymen  and  three  em¬ 
ployers,  said  committee  to  meet  within  48  hours 
and  have  power  to  settle  such  grievance. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan.  —  Association  of 
Construction  Industries  and  the  Oper¬ 
ative  Plasterers  International  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Local  No.  393. 

The  agreement  which  was  summarized  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  July,  1927,  page  791,  has 
been  renewed  to  April  30,  1930.  Under  this 
agreement,  wages  for  journeymen  plasterers 
are  $1.30  per  hour  for  a  44-hour  week. 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. — Regina  Association 
of  Domestic,  Sanitary  and  Heating 
Engineers  and  the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Local 
No.  179. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1929, 
to  December  31,  1929.  Both  parties  are  to  meet 
in  November  to  negotiate  a  new  agreement  for 
the  year  1930.  ,  .. 

Only  union  members  or  men  eligible  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  become  such  are  to  be  employed  if  avail¬ 
able.  No  union  member  shall  do  any  work 
pertaining  to  his  trade  for  anyone  but  a  regis¬ 
tered  employing  plumber. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays.  If  a 
double  shift  is  worked,  8  hours  to  constitute  a 
day’s  work.  When  working  out  of  town  where 
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there  is  no  local  union,  10  hours  per  day  may 
be  worked  at  single  time  on  working  days. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight; 
thereafter,  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and  holi¬ 
days,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  plumbers  and  steam- 
fitters:  $1.20  per  hour. 

For  work  out  of  town,  fare,  board  and 
travelling  time  to  be  paid  by  employer. 

In  each  trade  one  apprentice  allowed  for 
every  three  journeymen  employed.  No  fitter  to 
be  allowed  more  than  one  helper. 

Any  grievance  to  be  referred  to  a  joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  three  employers  and  three  journeymen 
who  will  have  power  to  settle  it.  No  journey¬ 
man  to  be  dismissed  or  withdrawn  from  job  until 
such  committee  has  rendered  a  decision. 

Victoria,  British  Columbia. — General  Con¬ 
tractors’  Association  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  Local  No.  1598. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929,  to 
May  1,  1930.  A  committee  to  meet  three  months 
before  the  date  of  expiration  to  consider  this  or 
any  "new  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  first  four 
hours;  thereafter  and  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  carpenters:  $8.00  per 
day. 


Transportation  to  be  paid  to  all  work  outside 
the  city. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Electric 
Railways 

Ottawa,  Ontario.— The  Ottawa  Electric 
Railway  Company  and  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Association  of  Street  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Railway  Employees  of  America, 
Local  No.  279. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929,  to 
April  30,  1930.  If  either  party  desires  a  change, 
notice  will  be  given  30  days  prior  to  May  1,  1930. 

This  agreement  was  signed  on  July  24,  1929, 
following  the  report  of  the  Board  under  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907.  The 
report  of  the  Board  was  published  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  June,  page  593. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  previously 
in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  July,  1926,  with  the  exception  that  men  on 
the  spare  list  will  be  given  runs  in  order  of 
seniority.  The  first  man  on  the  spare  list  will 
be  given  the  first  vacant  run  each  day,  whether 
it  be  as  a  one-man  car  operator,  motorman  or 
conductor,  if  qualified.  The  original  standing 
of  spare  men  as  motormen  or  as  conductors  is 
no  longer  considered,  but  single  seniority  pre¬ 
vails.  The  other  changes  from  the  old  agree¬ 
ment  are  of  minor  importance. 


Hours  of  Labour  in  the  Steel  Industry 


The  Social  Service  Council  of  Canada  has 
undertaken  to  make  a  survey  of  steel  indus¬ 
tries  'Operating  blast  furnaces  in  Canada,  and 
Dr.  Charles  W.  Gordon  “  Ralph  Connor  ”  as 
chairman  of  its  industrial  committee,  who  has 
had  wide  experience  in  industrial  questions 
in  this  Dominion,  will  visit  these  centres  to 
ascertain  what  can  be  done  to  lessen  the  hours 
of  labour. 

The  Ministerial  Association  of  Sydney,  NB., 
made  the  following  recommendation  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report: — 

“We  recommend  that  representation  be 
made  immediately  to  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labour  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  Can¬ 
ada,  urging  that  if  and  when  the  steel  com¬ 
panies  of  Canada  are  allowed  a  protective 
tariff,  provision  be  made  for  the  men  receiv¬ 
ing  the  'Standard  hours  of  labour  adopted  by 
the  Parliament  of  Canada,  namely,  the  eight- 
hour  day.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  dated  December  31,  1923, 
stated  that  by  December  1  of  that  year, 
broadly  speaking,  the  twelve-hour  day  had 
been  totally  eliminated,  except  for  one  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  in  which  the  change  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  February  1,  1924.  “The  re¬ 
vised  plan  adopted,”  the  report  said,  “  estab¬ 


lished  the  hours  for  employees  connected  with 
continuous  processes  on  an  eight-hour  day 
basis  'and  all  other  employees  on  a  ten-hour 
day.  The  wage  rates  of  employees  whose 
working  day  was  reduced  from  12  to  8  hours 
were  so  adjusted  as  to  afford  earnings  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the 
hourly  and  base  rates  previously  paid  and 
the  wage  rates  on  all  employees  reduced  to  or 
continued  on  the  ten-hour  basis  were  ad¬ 
vanced  10  per  cent.” 


A  party  of  five  British  grocers’  apprentices, 
accompanied  by  a  conductor,  is  touring  the 
principal  food-producing  centres  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec  this  summer.  The  tour  has  been 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  as  a  travelling  scholarship  awarded 
as  a  result  of  an  essay  competition  conducted 
by  the  British  Institute  of  Certificated  Grocers. 
The  itinerary  of  the  party  will  include  a  visit 
to  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  at 
Toronto  and  to  the  Central  Experimental 
Farm  at  Ottawa.  It  will  also  include  visits 
to  pulp  and  paper  mills,  dairies,  cheese  and 
condensed  milk  factories,  stock  farms,  live 
stock  yards,  abattoirs,  cold  storage  plants, 
greenhouses,  produce  and  market  gardens, 
fruit  farms,  canneries,  wineries,  power  houses 
and  chain  grocery  stores  and  warehouses. 
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PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  AUGUST,  1929 
Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles  and  Index  Numbers 


r  I  ''HE  movement  in  prices  during  the  month 
was  toward  higher  levels,  both  the  weekly 
family  budget  in  terms  of  retail  prices  and 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  index  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesale  prices  being  substantially 
higher. 

In  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a 
list  of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an  average 
family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average  prices 
in  some  sixty  cities  was  $11.63  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August,  as  compared  with  $10.9S  for 
July;  $11.08  for  August,  1928;  $10.98  for 
August,  1927;  $11.10  for  August,  1926;  $10.84 
for  August,  1925;  $10.19  for  August,  1924; 
$10.53  for  August,  1923;  $10.44  for  August, 
1922;  $11.44  for  August,  1921;  $16.42  for 

August,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the 
peak);  $13.41  for  August,  191S;  and  $7.6S  for 
August,  1914.  The  most  important  advance 
was  a  seasonal  increase  in  the  price  of  pota¬ 
toes  with  the  marketing  of  the  new  crop, 
while  less  important  increases  occurred  also 
in  the  prices  of  eggs,  butter,  bread,  flour,  rolled 
oats,  veal,  mutton,  fresh  and  salt  pork  and 
bacon.  Slight  decreases  occurred  in  the  prices 
of  beef  and  cheese.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel 
and  rent  with  that  of  foods  the  total  budget 
averaged  $21.90  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
as  compared  with  $21.26  for  July;  $21.31  for 
August,  1928;  S21.ll  for  August,  1927;  $21.32 
for  August,  1926;  $21.05  for  August,  1925; 
$20.57  for  August,  1924;  $21.03  for  August, 
1923;  $20.88  for  August,  1922;  $21.98  for  Aug¬ 
ust,  1921;  $26.60  for  August,  1920;  $26.92  for 
July,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $21.20  for  August, 
1918;  and  $14.41  for  August,  1914.  In  fuel 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  were  slightly 
lower.  No  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502  com¬ 
modities  in  1926  as  100,  was  again  substan¬ 
tially  higher  at  98-1  for  August,  as  compared 
with  96  for  July;  95-4  for  August,  1928;  98-3 
for  August,  1927;  and  99-1  for  August,  1926. 
Sixty-seven  prices  quotations  were  higher, 
forty-seven  were  lower  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  were  unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  chief  com¬ 
ponent  materials  three  of  the  eight  main 
groups  were  higher,  one  was  lower,  while  four 
were  practically  unchanged.  The  Vegetables 
and  Vegetable  Products  group  and  the  Ani¬ 
mals  and  their  Products  group  both  advanced, 
the  former  due  to  higher  prices  for  foreign 
fruits,  flax,  oats,  rye,  flour,  bread  and  potatoes, 
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which  more  than  offset  declines  in  the  prices 
of  wheat,  barley,  raw  rubber  and  raw  sugar, 
and  the  latter  due  to  higher  prices  for  veal, 
pork,  smoked  meats,  butter  and  eggs,  which 
more  than  offset  declines  in  the  prices  of 
steers,  beef,  lambs,  cheese,  and  sole  leather. 
1  he  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  group 
showed  a  slight  increase.  The  Fibres,  Tex¬ 
tiles  and  1  extile  Products  group  was  lower, 
due  mainly  to  lower  prices  for  woollen  fabrics 
and  hemp,  which  more  than  offset  higher 
prices  for  raw  silk  and  sisal.  The  Wood, 
V  ood  Products  and  Paper  group,  the  Iron 
and  its  products  group,  the  Non-Metallic  Min¬ 
erals  group,  and  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
group  were  practically  unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  advanced,  due  to  higher  prices 
.for  bakery  products,  foreign  fruits,  potatoes, 
cured  meats  and  eggs,  which  more  than  offset 
declines  in  the  prices  of  silk  and  wool  fabrics 
and  in  fresh  meats.  Producers’  goods  were 
slightly  lower,  decreases  in  the  price  of  leather, 
live  stock,  grains  and  raw  rubber  more  than 
offsetting  increases  in  the  prices  of  linseed 
oil,  flax  fibre,  raw  silk,  and  flour  and  other 
milled  products. 

In  the  grouping  according  to>  origin  raw  or 
partly  manufactured  goods  advanced,  due  to 
higher  prices  for  eggs,  raw  silk,  foreign  fruits 
and  potatoes,  which  more  than  offset  declines 
in  the  prices  of  live  stock,  meats,  raw  rubber 
and  raw  sugar.  Fully  or  chiefly  manufactured 
goods  also  advanced  slightly,  increases  being 
recorded  in  the  prices  of  flour,  bakery  pro¬ 
ducts,  vegetable  oils,  grain,  sugar,  cured  meats 
and  butter. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  AS  TO  RETAIL 
PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  August,  of 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal, 
wood,  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  of  six-roomed 
houses  in  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canada. 
All  prices  are  for  delivered  goods.  The  exact 
quality  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
forth  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  each  case  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  from 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
prices  of  foods,  and  groceries  in  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each. 
The  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  rent  are 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 
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Statistics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  secured  at  the  middle  of  each 
month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working¬ 
men's  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coal,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 
for  uniform  grades  for  the  various  cities  from 
month  to  month. 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act, 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924. 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
districts  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen. 
The  first  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition, 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  good 
modern  conveniences.  The  second  class  is  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located, 
but  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five, 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
cities  for  which  reports  are  received,  includes 
twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
since  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  for  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  sorties  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat 
similarly,  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  food  prices  so  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  as  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 
estimated  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
in  1912  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices'  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according 
to  the  total  income.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 
fuel,  light  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 


thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 

While  the  budget  serves  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  or 
the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
of  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so 
that  comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 
changed. 

Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 

In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  budget  for 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rent,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
added  and  this  table  has  beeD  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 
covering  all  items  of  workingmen’s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926, 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar¬ 
terly  from  1918  to  1926,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1927.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  supplement,  the  figures  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups, 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 

With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  14,1  -4;  1906, 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 
1913,  100-0;  1914,  96-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916,  87-6; 

1917,  87-2;  1918,  85-8;  1919,  85-8;  1920,  84-2; 

1921,  84-9;  1922,  82-7;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79 - 2 ; 

1925,  85-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 

1929,  71-4. 

(Continued  on  page  lOGlf) 
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COSl  PER  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  RENT  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  budget  is  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  items  included,  not  to  show  the  minimum  oost  for  an 

average  family. 


Commodities 


Beef,  sirloin. . . 
Beef,  shoulder 
Veal,  shoulder.. 
Mutton,  roast... 
Pork,  leg.. 

Pork,  salt . 

Bacon,  break¬ 
fast . 

Lard,  pure.... 

Eggs,  fresh _ 

Eggs,  storage.. . 

Milk . 

Butter,  dairy.. . 
Butter,  cream¬ 
ery . 

Cheese,  old . 

Cheese,  new. . . . 

Bread . 

Flour,  family.. . 
Rolled  Oats.. . . 

Rice . 

Beans,  hand¬ 
picked . 

Apples,  evapor¬ 
ated . 

Prunes,  medium 
Sugar,  granulat¬ 
ed . . 

Sugar,  yellow... 
Tea,  black. 

Tea,  green. 

Coffee . 

Potatoes. . . 
Vinegar.... 


All  Foods. 


Starch,  laundry 

Coal  anthracite 
Coal  bitumin¬ 
ous  . 

Wood,  hard _ 

W  ood,  soft . 

Coal  oil . 


Fuel  and  light* 


Rent. 


{{Totals. 


Quan¬ 

tity 

(t) 

1900 

(t) 

1905 

1910 

1913 

Aug. 

1914 

Aug 

1916 

Aug. 

1918 

Aug 

1920 

Aug. 

1921 

Aug 

1922 

Aug 

1923 

Aug 

1924 

Aug. 

1925 

Aug. 

1926 

Aug 

1927 

Aug 

1928 

July 

1929 

Aug. 

1929 

2  lbs. 

c. 

27-2 

c. 

30-4 

c. 

37*6 

c. 

44*4 

c. 

49-8 

c. 

52*6 

c. 

78*6 

c. 

83*0 

c. 

67-4 

c. 

03-4 

c. 

60-0 

c. 

59-0 

c. 

59-4 

c. 

61*6 

c. 

64-8 

c. 

71  *6 

c. 

76-4 

c. 

76-8 

2  “ 

19-6 

24-6 

26-0 

29-6 

34 -4 

34-2 

57-2 

53-4 

37-8 

34-6 

32-0 

30-8 

31-6 

33-6 

35-8 

42-6 

48-6 

48-0 

1  “ 

10-0 

11*3 

12-8 

15-7 

17-6 

19-1 

28-3 

28-2 

21-0 

18-7 

18-0 

17-8 

18-4 

19-3 

20-2 

22*6 

24*4 

24-6 

1  “ 

1 1  -  S 

12-2 

16-8 

19-1 

21-3 

23-8 

37-4 

36-9 

28-9 

28-1 

28-0 

28-2 

29-3 

30-3 

29-8 

29  9 

31*7 

32  •  1 

1  “ 

12-2 

13-1 

18-0 

19-5 

20-9 

22-7 

37-9 

41  -t 

33-2 

32-0 

26-6 

24-3 

28-7 

32-2 

28-0 

28-8 

31-6 

32-6 

2  “ 

21-8 

25-0 

34-4 

35-2 

37-2 

38-8 

70-2 

74-2 

00-4 

54-4 

50-0 

45-2 

51-6 

57-4 

52-6 

53-2 

56-0 

56-4 

1  “ 

15-4 

17-8 

24-5 

24-7 

25-7 

29-2 

51-2 

57-9 

48-3 

42-7 

39-2 

32-1 

40-2 

45-4 

38-5 

39-0 

39-4 

410 

2  “ 

26-2 

28-2 

40-0 

38*4 

37-ti 

40-4 

73  -t) 

76-0 

45-2 

44-4 

44-2 

42-0 

48-6 

50-0 

43-0 

44-4 

44-0 

44-0 

1  doz 

25-7 

30-0 

33-3 

33-7 

29-5 

33-3 

53  -6 

64-5 

42-4 

35-0 

32-4 

34-8 

40-8 

39-0 

40-3 

42-4 

36*0 

39-4 

1  “ 

20-2 

23-4 

28-4 

28-1 

24  3 

29-7 

51-0 

56-3 

39-7 

32-8 

28-0 

31-0 

37-1 

34-7 

36-7 

37-6 

32-1 

34*8 

6qts. 

36-0 

39-0 

48-0 

51-6 

52-2 

51-0 

72-0 

88-2 

79-2 

69-0 

68-4 

70-8 

69-0 

67-8 

69-6 

70-2 

72-0 

72*0 

2  lbs. 

44-2 

49-4 

52-0 

58-0 

53-0 

62*6 

93-4 

121-8 

74-8 

71-4 

69-0 

70-0 

74-2 

73-6 

74-8 

79-4 

79-4 

80-4 

1  " 

25-5 

27-7 

31-9 

33-9 

31-9 

35-C 

52-3 

66 -8 

45-3 

43-3 

39-3 

40-1 

42-7 

41-0 

42-1 

44-6 

44-1 

44-9 

1  “ 

16-1 

17-6 

18-5 

20-5 

21-4 

25-5 

33-4 

40-8 

35-9 

30-1 

§30-3 

§28-6 

§31-2 

§31-3 

§30-9 

§33-0 

§33-2 

§33-1 

1  “ 

14-6 

15-7 

17-5 

19  - 1 

19-7 

23-5 

30-8 

38-9 

31-7 

26-7 

§30-3 

§28-6 

§31-2 

§31-3 

§30-9 

§33-0 

§33-2 

§33- 1 

15  “ 

55-5 

68-5 

eo-o 

61-5 

04-5 

73-5 

117-0 

145-5 

121-5 

105-0 

100-5 

103-5 

117-0 

114-0 

117-0 

115-5 

115-5 

117-0 

10  “ 

25-0 

28-0 

33-0 

32-0 

37-0 

40-3 

67-0 

84-0 

64-0 

49-0 

§44-0 

§46-0 

§57-0 

§54-0 

§54-0 

§52-0 

§48-0 

§53-0 

5  “ 

18-0 

19-5 

21-0 

22-0 

24-0 

24-0 

40-0 

44-5 

30-5 

28-0 

27-5 

27-5 

30-5 

29-0 

31-5 

31-5 

31-5 

32-0 

2  “ 

10-4 

10-0 

10-4 

11-4 

12-0 

13-4 

23-8 

34-0 

19-2 

18-8 

§20-6 

§21-2 

§21-6 

§21-8 

§21-4 

§21-2 

§20-6 

§20-6 

2  “ 

8-6 

9-4 

10-8 

12-4 

12-2 

19-4 

33-6 

24-4 

17-0 

17-8 

17-8 

16-8 

16-8 

16-0 

16-2 

18-2 

23-8 

23-8 

1  “ 

9-9 

7-7 

11-5 

12-0 

13-5 

13-1 

23-3 

29-5 

20-7 

24-6 

19-7 

20-1 

20-7 

20-1 

19-3 

21-6 

21-3 

21-4 

1  “ 

11-5 

9-6 

9-9 

11-9 

12-9 

13-1 

18-1 

27-9 

17-9 

19-9 

18-5 

16-0 

15-6 

15-9 

14-9 

13-6 

13-7 

13-9 

4  “ 

21-6 

22-0 

24-0 

23-6 

24-4 

38-0 

44-8 

100-0 

40-0 

35-6 

49-2 

40-4 

33-2 

31-6 

32-8 

31-6 

28-4 

28-4 

2  “ 

10-0 

9-8 

10-8 

11-0 

11-6 

17-4 

20-6 

46-8 

19-0 

16-6 

23-6 

19-2 

15-8 

15-0 

15-8 

15-0 

13-6 

13-6 

1  « 

4 

8-2 

8-3 

8-7 

8-9 

9-3 

9-8 

15-2 

16-5 

13-7 

14-1 

§16-7 

§18-0 

§17-8 

518-0 

§17-9 

§17-8 

§17-6 

§17-6 

4 

8-7 

8-7 

9-1 

9-3 

9-4 

10-3 

14-5 

17-0 

15-4 

15-5 

§16-7 

§18-0 

§17-8 

518-0 

§17-9 

517-8 

§17-6 

§17-6 

i  “ 

8-6 

8-8 

8-9 

9-4 

9-5 

9-9 

11-3 

15-6 

13-7 

13-4 

13-8 

13-9 

15-2 

15-3 

15-3 

15-1 

15-1 

15-1 

24-1 

28-0 

30-3 

36-0 

50-3 

57-7 

89-7 

126-9 

59-3 

58-3 

86-8 

74-5 

70-1 

91-4 

80-1 

63-5 

48-2 

94-4 

•7 

•7 

•7 

•8 

■8 

•8 

•9 

1-3 

1-0 

1-0 

•9 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

S 

S 

$ 

* 

$ 

5-48 

5  96 

6-95 

7-34 

7-68 

8-63 

13-41 

16  42 

11  44 

10-41 

10-53 

10-19 

10-84 

11-10 

10-93 

11-08 

10-93 

li  63 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

e. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

i  ib 

2-9 

3-0 

3-1 

3-2 

3-2 

3-3 

4-7 

5-0 

4-4 

4-0 

4-0 

4-1 

4-2 

4-2 

4-1 

4-1 

4-0 

4-1 

t°n 

39-5 

45-2 

48-1 

55-0 

53-4 

55 -C 

74-9 

110-0 

109-1 

107-9 

108-8 

104-3 

103-5 

105-5 

101-2 

101-0 

100-6 

100-2 

it  « 

31-1 

32-3 

35-0 

38-7 

37-6 

38-5 

59-6 

81-3 

75-3 

69-4 

70-5 

65-9 

63-3 

63-4 

63-4 

62-7 

62-8 

62-6 

“  cd. 

32-5 

35-3 

38-8 

42-5 

42-5 

42-6 

70-7 

82-0 

85-0 

77-3 

80-0 

78-1 

76-1 

75-3 

75-5 

75-5 

76-5 

76-6 

it  it 

22-6 

25-5 

29-4 

30-6 

31  -3 

30-5 

51-9 

64-1 

61-4 

58-5 

59-6 

57-3 

55-7 

55-4 

56-2 

00-  ( 

55-1 

54-9 

1  gal. 

24-0 

24-5 

24-4 

23-7 

23-8 

23-0 

28-0 

38-3 

32-7 

31-1 

30-4 

30-9 

30-3 

31-1 

31-2 

31-0 

31-1 

31-1 

$ 

5 

S 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

* 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

S 

% 

$ 

1  50 

1  63 

1-76 

1-91 

1-89 

1-90 

2-85 

3  76 

3-64 

3-44 

3-49 

3-37 

3-20 

3  31 

3-2S 

3-26 

3-23 

3-25 

8 

$ 

S 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

{  mo. 

2-37 

2-S9 

4  05 

4-75 

4-81 

4  08 

4-89 

6-37 

6-S6 

6-96 

6-9? 

6-97 

6-88 

6-87 

6-86 

6-03 

C-fL 

6-93 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

D  37 

10  50 

12-79 

14-02 

14  41 

14-63 

21-20 

26-66 

21-98 

20-88 

21-03 

20-57 

21-05 

21  32 

21-11 

21-31 

Jl-2u 

21  9) 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

% 

$ 

S 

% 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

% 

19 

i 

$ 

Nova  Scotia . 

5-61 

5-83 

6-82 

7-29 

7-51 

8-51 

13-75 

16-97 

11-50 

10*41 

10-88 

10-34 

10-89 

11-08 

10-59 

10-98 

97 

11 

15 

Prince  Edward  Island 

4-81 

5-26 

5-81 

6-34 

6-83 

7-39 

12-08 

15-38 

10-37 

9-32 

9-34 

9-11 

9-79 

10-02 

9-75 

9-73 

10 

05 

10 

-19 

New  Brunswick . 

5-38 

5-83 

6-55 

7-04 

7-59 

8-58 

13-32 

16-25 

11-35 

10-33 

10-65 

10-38 

10-39 

11-20 

10-83 

10-93 

10 

61 

10 

94 

5-15 

5-64 

5-33 

6-87 

7-19 

8-30 

12-50 

15-54 

11-16 

10-00 

10-01 

9-49 

10-27 

10-32 

10-13 

10-20 

10 

13 

10 

52 

5-01 

5-60 

6-50 

7-20 

7-54 

8-69 

13-50 

16-44 

11-40 

10-41 

10-63 

10-24 

10-71 

11-20 

10-90 

11-13 

1-0 

85 

11 

67 

5-85 

6-19 

7-46 

7-87 

7-76 

8-43 

10-02 

17-24 

11-37 

10-27 

10-18 

9-71 

10-48 

10-39 

10-43 

10-95 

10 

67 

a 

5i 

Saskatchewan . 

6-86 

6-92 

7-86 

8-25 

8-00 

8-71 

12-63 

16-75 

11-29 

9-96 

10-28 

9-86 

10-91 

11-30 

11-12 

11-32 

a 

32 

12 

OJ 

6-02 

6-50 

8-00 

8-33 

7-83 

8-72 

13-84 

16-31 

11-21 

10-26 

9-98 

10-14 

11-16 

10-93 

10-95 

11-13 

11 

35 

12 

12 

British  Columbia .... 

6-90 

7-74 

8-32 

9-13 

9-14 

9-20 

14-17 

17-09 

12-30 

11-63 

11-30 

11-18 

12-22 

11-90 

12-00 

12-14 

12 

40 

12 

93 

{December  only.  {Kind  most  sold.  ‘For  electric  light  and  gas  see  text 

{{An  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries  would  increase  the  figures  by  about  50  per  oent.  See  text. 
93171 — 7J 
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1. -RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES.  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND 


LOCALITY 


Beef 


M 

a 

o 

■Sa 

c  u 

3  <D 

o  ft 
Ph 


d  o 

sa 

a  a 
Ph 


§  a 
^  a 
CO 


73  § 

0)  f-< 


Pork 


Bacon 


Cj  ^3  X) 


« 


r  a 
0  .. 
3  -a 


PQ 


T5  (~i 
CD  © 

a 
o  . 

£>  73 


« 


cents 


cents 


38-4 

33  1 

39-8 

34  2 

42-5 

34-7 

37 

35 

35 

30-7 

44-3 

35 

40 

35 

40 

35 

7 — p.E.i.-Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average) . . 

33-7 

37-4 

36 

30 

31  1 

31 

40 

30-7 

39 

32-7 

34-5 

30 

33  5 

30  6 

33-5 

30-8 

37-8 

34-1 

41-7 

35 

29 

27-5 

28-2 

26-5 

27-5 

30 

25-5 

23 

41-2 

35-9 

37-5 

32-8 

40  1 

34-8 

37-4 

32-7 

43-2 

35-7 

39-1 

33-1 

36-5 

31 

38-6 

33-5 

40 

35 

?7  Drill  in . 

40-5 

35 

42-5 

35-1 

43-4 

37 

40-3 

37 

40-5 

35-6 

42-8 

37-9 

S3  Dn.lt  . 

40 

36 

38-8 

33-4 

38-1 

34-6 

41-7 

35-3 

39-3 

34-2 

40-9 

35-5 

40-8 

36 

38-7 

34-7 

39-7 

33-8 

39 

33-2 

38-6 

32-6 

44*5 

40-5 

44-2 

37-6 

37 

35 

39-2 

34-2 

40 

35 

40-2 

33-3 

37-1 

30-4 

340 

28-5 

36-2 

29-3 

31-7 

27-6 

Saskatchewan  (average) . . . . 

36  3 
35-3 

29  6 

27-5 

32-5 

27-5 

36-6 

31*1 

40-6 

32-4 

Alberta  (average) . 

36  1 

30  0 

36-6 

30 

36-5 

30 

34-5 

28*2 

37-1 

36 

32*5 

29-3 

34- 6 
33-5 
33-7 
35 

35- 7 
35-3 
35-1 
35-6 
32-5 

British  Columbia  (average). 

41  3 

40 

41 

40 

41-2 

65 — New  Westminster . 

42-3 

42- 9 

43- 3 
40 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

30-7 

24  0 

19  3 

24-6 

32  1 

31-8 

25  4 

20  4 

19  4 

27-0 

34-3 

28-7 

23-5 

18-7 

30 

29 

24-2 

20-1 

17-2 

25 

26-7 

22-7 

19-3 

17-7 

25 

32-8 

26-6 

21 

19 

31-7 

38 

22 

18 

22 

25 

30 

28 

22 

25 

30 

23-2 

18-7 

16-5 

31-5 

28-9 

23  1 

17-9 

19-2 

28-8 

24-3 

19-5 

16 

24 

32 

31-4 

23-3 

17-4 

17-2 

28 

34-3 

26-8 

20-2 

16-3 

25 

25-7 

22-7 

18 

19-3 

30 

29-5 

20-9 

15  6 

19  7 

29-3 

27-3 

19-9 

14-1 

20 

27 

34-2 

23-5 

17-6 

21-7 

28 

40-3 

27-7 

14-7 

20-5 

28 

21-5 

19 

17 

19 

27-5 

23-7 

19-5 

16-5 

20 

31-7 

27-5 

17-5 

13-7 

18-5 

30 

21 

16-5 

13 

22 

25 

37-6 

21-8 

18 

16-3 

32-6 

32-7 

22-9 

15-4 

18-9 

34-2 

31-8 

25-7 

20-5 

27  4 

31-8 

31 

23-6 

18-2 

21-5 

29-7 

32-2 

21-2 

18-6 

17-7 

30 

30-5 

24-8 

18-1 

23-5 

27-5 

33-3 

24-2 

18-7 

28 

35 

30 

24-6 

20-1 

29-3 

39-3 

29-5 

24 

23 

31 

31-5 

32-9 

25-9 

22-2 

27-4 

32-5 

34-5 

25-7 

22-9 

27-9 

32-5 

35-7 

26-2 

20-8 

31-7 

40 

33-3 

25-4 

18-9 

29-2 

31-5 

32-6 

25-6 

21-1 

27-8 

26 

33 

27-8 

21-1 

26-2 

35-7 

31 

25 

21 

25 

30 

31  .R 

24-6 

21 

28 

28-9 

26 

21-9 

28-7 

32-3 

27 

20-3 

28-7 

32-5 

29-2 

24-7 

21-8 

27-5 

33-3 

31-3 

25-7 

19-7 

27-2 

29-8 

30-5 

25-2 

21-5 

28-4 

25 

31-7 

26-4 

18-4 

29-8 

32-2 

31-4 

26-1 

19-7 

28-8 

30 

33-2 

26-5 

22-5 

30-5 

31-2 

29-3 

25-7 

19-6 

29-3 

25 

35-5 

27 

21-2 

27-4 

35 

34 

28-9 

20-6 

31 

35 

29 

23-3 

25 

31 

25-3 

18-7 

28-5 

37 

31-7 

26 

19 

27-3 

30 

30 

29-2 

23 

24-1 

28 

23-2 

18-2 

24-6 

33-2 

27  4 

21-0 

16  6 

31-7 

29  0 

29-1 

20-5 

17-4 

21-5 

28-5 

25-6 

21-5 

15-7 

21-8 

29-5 

27-6 

21  5 

16  7 

23-5 

33  7 

25-4 

19-3 

16-4 

21-3 

32-5 

25 

21 

16-5 

25 

32-5 

30*7 

23-5 

17-7 

22-8 

35-4 

29-2 

22-2 

16-1 

25 

34-2 

28-5 

21-7 

17  4 

24-0 

35-0 

30-8 

22-6 

18-6 

24 

35 

32 

25 

19 

26-5 

37-5 

28-4 

19-6 

15-5 

23-1 

35-8 

28-1 

20-4 

18-1 

24-3 

34-2 

23-3 

21 

15-8 

22-1 

32-6 

32  0 

24-5 

22-7 

29  1 

40  2 

31 

25 

20 

30 

40 

31 

23-5 

23-5 

30 

40 

30 

24-6 

26-6 

29-3 

38-5 

31 

23-7 

20-1 

26-5 

36-1 

31-7 

23 

22-6 

27-7 

41 

32-5 

23-9 

21-6 

28-9 

38-1 

34 

25-8 

25 

31-6 

45 

35 

26-5 

22-2 

28-7 

42-5 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

32  6 

28-2 

41  0 

45  3 

64  1 

31  7 

27  0 

39-8 

43-7 

61  6 

34-2 

28-1 

37-3 

43-6 

62-5 

32-5 

25-8 

39-7 

41-9 

59-8 

31-7 

26-2 

40 

43 

60 

31-8 

26-1 

39-2 

41-9 

65-9 

30 

30 

45 

50 

62-5 

30 

26 

37-3 

41-8 

58-8 

30-7 

26-2 

36-5 

39-3 

55-5 

30-4 

25-8 

40  8 

45  2 

64  1 

35 

27-5 

40-5 

45-4 

63-3 

30-3 

25-5 

38 

41-5 

66-7 

30 

25-3 

42-2 

45-4 

61-2 

26-2 

25 

42-5 

48-3 

65 

28-0 

25-9 

38-6 

42  3 

64  6 

27 

27-6 

37-4 

43-7 

59-1 

28-7 

26-4 

41-4 

46-9 

66-8 

32-7 

25-7 

41-8 

44-8 

68-6 

24-2 

24-5 

45 

45 

65 

23-7 

23-4 

37 

60 

27-5 

25-5 

35 

38 

65 

23 

25-7 

40 

62-5 

32-3 

25-2 

32-3 

39 

67-1 

33-1 

29-2 

37-1 

39 

66-9 

34  5 

29  0 

38-6 

42  5 

65  9 

30-9 

28-7 

38 

42 

65-4 

32-5 

28-6 

43-7 

48-2 

66-5 

32-4 

27-2 

35-8 

38-9 

63-5 

35 

27-6 

42-1 

45-4 

66-1 

33-5 

28-1 

39-1 

44-4 

68-5 

34 

29 

39-6 

44-3 

66-5 

33-5 

28-4 

36-8 

41-2 

65-6 

35-3 

25 

42-5 

47-1 

69 

40 

33-3 

39-3 

40-7 

67-5 

33-8 

29-7 

36-6 

39-6 

66-6 

33-4 

31-7 

38-1 

40-6 

67-4 

37-3 

32-5 

37-4 

40-8 

69-6 

34 

39-6 

43-1 

65 

31-3 

34-6 

38-8 

65 

34-8 

25 

35-9 

40-2 

65-4 

38 

28 

37 

38-2 

63-6 

34 

25 

36-7 

39 

65-7 

35-3 

30 

38-9 

42-4 

67-2 

34-5 

35 

40-2 

43-7 

67-6 

34-6 

28-4 

36-7 

42-6 

68 

33-8 

27-5 

37-4 

40-9 

61-5 

37-5 

30 

38-3 

43-3 

66-4 

30 

25 

40-5 

45-2 

66-8 

35 

28-7 

40-9 

41-2 

65-1 

36-7 

30-7 

38-1 

46-1 

65-5 

35 

31-8 

39-4 

42-5 

65-5 

34-7 

27 

35-6 

39-5 

63-3 

33-7 

29-3 

37-7 

41-7 

62-5 

35-2 

31-6 

40-8 

48-1 

66-3 

34 

29-5 

41-5 

46-3 

64 

31  1 

27-9 

41  9 

47-3 

620 

33-5 

29-3 

41-2 

46-1 

62-6 

28-6 

26-5 

42-6 

48-5 

61-4 

28-9 

26-5 

46  9 

52-8 

63  0 

28-6 

25 

39 

47-8 

60-8 

27-5 

25 

50 

57-5 

60 

28-8 

26 

48-3 

53-2 

63-1 

30-8 

30 

50-4 

52-7 

68-1 

30-4 

27  1 

41-0 

48-9 

58-3 

30-6 

27-5 

50 

55 

56-6 

32-5 

27-5 

42-5 

47-5 

58-3 

30 

27-8 

41 

44-5 

57-1 

31-7 

27-5 

44-6 

51-5 

62-2 

27 

25 

42 

46 

57-5 

36-6 

31-5 

48-8 

53-7 

64-4 

38 

29-3 

50 

53-7 

61 

37-5 

30 

46 

52-5 

62-5 

38-3 

32-5 

50 

58-3 

67-5 

32-5 

32 

47-3 

53-7 

67-1 

36-5 

31-8 

47-1 

51-9 

68-1 

34-2 

30-7 

49-7 

53-1 

66 

35*6 

32-5 

49-1 

53-1 

59-5 

40 

33-3 

51-5 

53-3 

63-7 

a  Price  per  single  quart  higher.  b  Adjacent  localities  12c.  to  16c.  per  quart.  c  Price  in  bulk  lower. 
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RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  AUGUST,  1929 


Fisli 

Lard,  pure  leaf 

best,  per  lb. 

Eggs 

Milk,  in  bottles, 

per  quart 

Butter 

Cod  steak, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Halibut,  fresh 
and  frozen, 
per  lb. 

White  fish, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 
per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 

per  doz. 

Salt  cod, 

boneless, 

per  lb. 

Finnan  haddie, 

per  lb. 

Canned  salmon 

(kind  most 

sold) 

per  lb.  tin 

Fresh,  specials 

and  extras,  ! 

per  doz. 

Cooking,  fresh 

No.  l’s  and 

storage 

per  doz. 

Dairy,  solids, 

prints,  etc., 

per  lb. 

Creamery 

prints,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

19  0 

39-5 

20-8 

13  8 

59  3 

21  3 

20  1 

36-7 

22-0 

39  4 

34-8 

120 

40  2 

44  9 

14  0 

31  ■  3 

— 

— 

55  0 

18-6 

16  8 

30-6 

23  0 

43-0 

38-9 

11  9 

39  5 

470 

10 

30 

— 

— 

— 

18-2 

15 

27-2 

22-5 

45-9 

41-5 

b  12-14 

42 

45-8 

1 

12 

30 

— 

60 

18-8 

— 

30-5 

21-8 

40-4 

35-8 

12 

40-3 

47-6 

2 

16 

35 

— 

— 

50 

19-2 

17 

30-8 

23 

38-7 

10 

38-7 

45-7 

3 

12 

30 

— 

60 

17-7 

17 

26-2 

23-4 

45-9 

42-1 

a 

12-5 

36 

45-9 

4 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

34-8 

24-3 

43-3 

35 

37-5 

47*7 

5 

20 

— 

— 

50 

18-4 

18 

34 

23 

43-7 

40-2 

12 

42-7 

49-4 

6 

12 

— 

— 

60 

19-3 

20 

34-2 

21-7 

31-8 

— 

10-12 

35 

42 

7 

15  0 

36  7 

— 

10  0 

60  0 

19  0 

17  6 

34-8 

22-8 

42-6 

37-6 

12 1 

39  2 

45  2 

12 

35 

— 

10 

60 

18-4 

18-7 

36-4 

22-3 

42-3 

37 

10-12 

40-7 

45-9 

8 

18 

35 

— 

10 

60 

18-9 

15-2 

36-6 

21-8 

42-7 

36-5 

13-5 

41-4 

46-2 

9 

20 

40 

— 

— 

60 

1 S  •  8 

18-3 

38 

22 

42-9 

39-3 

12 

39-7 

43-8 

10 

10 

— 

— 

— 

60 

20 

18 

28 

25 

— 

_ 

12 

35 

45 

11 

17  5 

33-8 

19  3 

9  7 

57  5 

21  6 

21  9 

30  0 

22-3 

40  2 

35-7 

10  8 

39-9 

42-4 

— 

— 

20 

— 

50 

20 

21-7 

33-6 

20-3 

39-9 

34 

12 

39-6 

42-5 

12 

15 

30-35 

25 

10 

60 

-  ' 

20-3 

27-3 

24-4 

45-5 

36-7 

12 

42 

42-3 

13 

20 

40 

20 

10 

— 

20 

-  ' 

30-5 

22-2 

40-4 

34-1 

10 

37-5 

42-3 

14 

20 

25 

15 

10 

— 

25 

25 

34 

23 

36 

10 

41-7 

15 

— 

— 

20 

— 

— 

22 

— 

24-5 

21-4 

37-2 

36 

8 

_ 

42-1 

18 

15 

— 

20 

10 

60 

20 

— 

26-6 

20-7 

40 

37 

10 

42 

42 

17 

— 

— 

— 

8 

55 

— 

25 

24-6 

24-7 

36-5 

— 

10 

39 

42-3 

18 

15-20 

35-40 

— 

— 

60 

23-3 

20-3 

34 

20-8 

46-1 

36-9 

13 

41-3 

44-7 

19 

— 

— 

15 

10 

60 

20-7 

19 

34-6 

23-5 

39-8 

34-9 

12 

38 

41-3 

20 

17  8 

30  5 

22  3 

12  4 

650 

21  2 

18  9 

39-2 

21-1 

38-7 

34  4 

12  1 

41  1 

44  5 

20 

35 

25 

22-5 

21  4 

35-7 

21  -1 

42 

24-4 

16 

32 

22 

12-5 

21 

18 

38-2 

21-5 

35 

32-5 

10 

42 

44 

22 

15 

35 

25 

10-20 

20 

18 

34-8 

19-2 

37-8 

31-6 

10 

41-7 

43-5 

23 

20 

30 

25 

25 

18 

37-4 

21-6 

34-7 

29-7 

_ 

g 

45-1 

21 

20 

28 

20 

60 

15 

25 

38 

23-7 

35-3 

32 

10 

40-5 

43-9 

25 

43 

22-8 

38-2 

35-7 

12-5 

43-7 

96 

20 

25-30 

20-22 

20 

18 

41-3 

22-3 

37-7 

35 

1 1  -4 

40-6 

45-2 

27 

14 

28-30 

20 

60 

24-5 

17-4 

44-1 

20-6 

41-7 

34-5 

a 

12-5 

40 

45-4 

28 

22 

35 

25 

25 

20 

42-5 

20-2 

41-2 

37-2 

13 

40 

46 

29 

14 

30 

20 

18 

42 

18-8 

39-1 

36-1 

13 

40-2 

44-9 

30 

20 

35 

25 

21*7 

20 

45-6 

20 

38-7 

35 

12-5 

41 

45-7 

31 

20 

30-33 

25 

15 

21-5 

17-5 

36-8 

23-9 

36-2 

33-1 

12 

43-2 

44-9 

32 

15 

35 

23 

12 

20 

20 

36-5 

19-4 

35-5 

33 

a 

11-8 

42-5 

44-7 

33 

20 

25 

47 

19-9 

40-1 

35-8 

12 

41 

44-6 

34 

23 

22-5 

33-4 

18-9 

35 

32 

12 

38-7 

43-8 

35 

20 

25 

34-2 

20 

38 

31 

11 

42 

36 

15 

30 

22 

22-5 

21-5 

36-9 

19-5 

34-3 

29-5 

12 

40 

47-8 

37 

15 

25 

20 

17-5 

18 

39-5 

20-4 

34-6 

33 

11 

42-7 

44 

38 

15 

28 

20 

50-60 

24 

18 

45-8 

21 

34-9 

30-7 

12 

42-8 

44-7 

39 

28 

17 

39-4 

20-1 

34 

28-3 

12 

41-8 

45-1 

40 

20 

30 

22 

20 

44-3 

19-4 

40-2 

37-6 

14 

45 

45-6 

41 

28 

43-4 

20-8 

41-7 

35 

12 

41-7 

44-4 

42 

22 

17-5 

18 

34 

18-1 

33-8 

30-1 

12 

40 

43 

43 

38-1 

23 

42*6 

35 

12 

39 

42-3 

44 

25 

25 

10 

75 

20 

18 

33 

22-2 

42-1 

39 

14 

41 

44 

45 

25-30 

15 

75 

20 

20 

33-1 

24-6 

42 

41-5 

15 

40 

45-3 

46 

20 

21-2 

35-4 

23-7 

45-9 

37-4 

a 

16-7 

45-6 

47 

23 

20 

46 

20-7 

46-2 

39-7 

12 

37-5 

42-7 

48 

18 

10 

20 

17 

39-1 

24-6 

41-6 

37-2 

a 

12-5 

43 

44-8 

49 

18 

65 

20 

17 

38-3 

22-1 

42 

36-6 

a 

12-5 

39 

45-8 

50 

21  0 

17  9 

47  4 

21  4 

35  1 

30-5 

12  0 

37-8 

43  9 

20 

28-35 

16-20 

15 

50 

17 

17-3 

47-4 

19-8 

37-5 

31-7 

c 

12 

39-6 

44-1 

51 

25 

18-5 

23 

32-6 

29-3 

12 

35-9 

43-7 

52 

26  9 

30  0 

15  7 

16  3 

25  0 

21-5 

36  0 

23  9 

33  4 

31  2 

12  4 

35  6 

44-1 

25 

30 

15 

25 

18 

34-8 

22-1 

35 

33-1 

c 

12-5 

38-4 

44-6 

63 

30 

30 

13-15 

12*5 

25 

20 

25 

32-5 

11 

33-3 

45 

54 

25-30 

30 

20 

25 

21  *5 

38-8 

24 

33-5 

31 

13 

35 

42-3 

55 

25 

30 

18 

26-5 

34-4 

24-5 

31-6 

28 

13 

35-8 

44.4 

56 

23  3 

28-8 

18-8 

17-5 

24  0 

22-7 

38-4 

22-6 

36  2 

30  1 

11  2 

36-6 

44-5 

35 

25 

25 

25 

39-2 

25-4 

36 

30 

11 

37-5 

45 

57 

25 

30 

18 

25 

25 

36-6 

22-5 

31-2 

26-6 

a 

13 

40 

47-5 

58 

25 

23-25 

15 

15 

23-2 

23-4 

36-8 

21-6 

36-6 

32 

a 

111 

33-7 

43-1 

59 

25 

30 

18 

25 

20 

36-8 

22-2 

39-9 

33-2 

11 

36 

43-2 

60 

18 

25 

18 

20 

•  22 

20 

42-5 

21-2 

37-4 

28-6 

10 

35-8 

43-7 

61 

22  6 

27  4 

17  6 

21-8 

22-7 

38-5 

23  0 

43  2 

38-2 

13  0 

44-7 

48-4 

25 

30 

20 

L8 

?.1  • 2 

25 

40*5 

25 

45 

39-4 

a 

12-5 

46 

>2 

30 

35 

20 

25 

25 

31-2 

25 

40-8 

a 

14-3 

41-6 

47-1 

63 

30 

35 

20 

25 

25 

39-1 

25 

43-7 

40 

a 

14-3 

45 

49-5 

64 

20 

25 

12-5 

20 

20 

40-6 

19-9 

40-6 

39 

a 

111 

45-5 

48-2 

65 

18 

21 

18 

20 

18-8 

36-1 

20-5 

42-9 

39-2 

11 

44-6 

47-7 

66 

15 

28 

20 

21 

20 

37-4 

20-1 

42-7 

38-7 

a 

14-3 

45*3 

48-6 

67 

20 

25 

22-5 

25 

42-5 

23-6 

39-5 

32-5 

a 

12-5 

45 

50 

68 

20 

15 

20 

22-5 

40-5 

25 

50-5 

38-3 

a 

14-3 

46 

50 

69 
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2. _ RETAIL  prices  of  staple  foods,  groceries,  fuel  and  lighting, 


Locality 

Cheese  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Bread,  plain  white, 

per  lb. 

Soda  biscuits,  bulk, 

per  lb. 

Flour  (kind  most 

sold),  in  24  lb. 

bags,  per  lb. 

Rolled  oats, 

per  lb. 

Rice  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  medium, 

pearl,  per  lb. 

Canned  Vegetables 

JO 

rH|CV 

cs 

GO  • 

o  P3 
o 

-4->  O 

Oj  . 

a  ® 

o  O. 

H 

Peas,  standard, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Corn,  2’s, 

per  can. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

Dominion  (average) . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1—  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

33  1 
31  9 

33-9 

30-8 

30-3 

7- 8 

8- 2 

8 

8 

8 

18-3 

18-0 

16- 9 

17- 8 
18 

5  3 
5-6 
5-8 
5-6 
5-3 

6  4 

6  4 

6-7 

5- 9 

6- 2 

10-3 
10  0 

10 

9-8 

10 

12  4 
14-2 
14-9 
13-3 
11-7 

15- 6 
16  1 

16- 2 

15- 6 

16- 5 

15  9 

15  5 

16 

14- 7 

15- 4 

15- 8 

15  7 

16- 6 
15-4 
15-4 

32-2 

8 

18-6 

5-3 

6-7 

10-5 

15-2 

16-2 

15-5 

15*3 

32-5 

8-7 

19 

5-9 

7 

10 

16*5 

16-5 

16 

16 

31-9 

8-7 

17-4 

5-8 

6 

9-7 

13-6 

15-3 

15-2 

15-6 

7— P  .E.I.— Charlottetown . 

29-7 

7-4 

18 

5-1 

8-5 

9-7 

13-2 

15  -  4 

14-9 

14-6 

ew  Brunswick  (average) . 

33-7 

35- 

8-5 

8-7 

18  1 

18-2 

5  6 

6 

6-2 

6-5 

10  8 

12-2 

14-5 

14-8 

15-3 

15-5 

15-7 

16 

15*6 

34-3 

8-7 

18-8 

5-3 

6 

9-7 

13-7 

15-7 

14*8 

14*7 

10 — Fredericton . 

30-6 

8-7 

17-2 

5-4 

6-3 

11-3 

14-5 

15 

13  -  8 

14*6 

35 

8 

18 

5-8 

6 

10 

15 

15 

18 

15 

Quebec  (average) . 

30  G 

30-7 

6- 5 

7- 5 

17  6 
17-5 

5-2 

5-2 

6-5 

6-3 

9  6 

9-7 

12  3 
12-7 

14  6 

14-7 

15-9 

15*8 

14-9 

14-8 

13 — Three  Rivers . 

31-4 

6-7 

19 

5-4 

6-9 

9-3 

13-2 

14-7 

17-7 

14*6 

14 — Sherbrooke . 

33-4 

6-6-7 

16-8 

5-2 

6-3 

10-2 

12-4 

14-2 

16 

15*7 

28 

6 

18 

4-6 

6-3 

9-7 

11-3 

15*6 

18 

15-8 

16 — St.  Hyacinthe . 

26-9 

5 

17-2 

4-5 

6-4 

9-3 

11-9 

14-5 

13-9 

14  *  5 

29-3 

6-7-3 

17 

5-1 

6-5 

10 

13-3 

15 

16 

15 

18 — Thetforcl  Mines . 

29-5 

6-7 

18-4 

5-7 

7-1 

9 

12-7 

15 

17-4 

15-4 

31-6 

5-3-8 

18-1 

5-3 

6 

9-6 

11-4 

14 

13-8 

14*2 

20— Hull . 

34-9 

6-8 

16-6 

5-8 

6-5 

9-9 

12-2 

13-7 

14-7 

13-7 

Ontario  (average) . 

33  0 

7-4 

17  7 

4  9 

6  2 

10  7 

12  7 

15  0 

14  8 

15  0 

34 

7-3-8 

18-1 

5-3 

6-6 

10-8 

11-4 

15  •  2 

14  *  5 

14*8 

22 — Brockville . 

31-2 

6-7 

16-5 

5-3 

6-5 

10-2 

12-7 

15 

15-1 

15  •  1 

23 — Kingston . 

31-9 

6-7 

15-2 

5-2 

5-3 

9-6 

11-7 

13-7 

131 

13-8 

24 — Belleville . 

31-6 

6-7 

17 

4-6 

5-5 

11-2 

13-1 

14-4 

14*4 

14-4 

25 — Peterborough . 

32-4 

7-3 

17-3 

4-8 

6 

10-1 

12-5 

14-6 

14-4 

14*8 

26 — Oshawa . 

36-2 

7-3 

15-5 

4-2 

6-3 

10-2 

11-7 

14-9 

14-9 

14-9 

33-9 

7-3 

18 

5-1 

6-4 

11-2 

13-4 

15-3 

15 

15 

28 — Toronto . 

35-2 

7-3-8 

18-1 

5 

5-8 

10-1 

11-6 

14-8 

14-8 

15 

29 — Niagara  Falls . 

36-7 

7-3 

19-3 

5-2 

6-1 

10-4 

12-9 

15-9 

15*5 

15-7 

30 — St.  Catharines . 

31-8 

7-3 

17-5 

5-1 

6 

11-1 

12-3 

14-9 

14*2 

15*1 

31 — Hamilton . 

35-9 

7-3 

18-4 

4-5 

6 

11-1 

11-8 

15 

15 

14*8 

32 — Brantford . 

33-6 

6-7-8 

17-5 

4-5 

5-6 

11-6 

12-9 

14-6 

14-6 

14-6 

33— Galt . 

33-3 

7-3 

18-1 

4-8 

6 

11-7 

12-4 

15 

14-5 

14-7 

34 — Guelph . 

32-5 

7-3 

18-3 

4-8 

6-4 

11-6 

12-5 

15 

13-6 

14-5 

35 — Kitchener . 

32 

7-3 

18-4 

4-3 

5-6 

10-3 

12-2 

14 

14 

14 

36 — Woodstock . 

33 

6 • 7-7 • 3 

17-5 

4-7 

5-2 

9-8 

11-8 

15 

14-5 

14-5 

37 — Stratford . 

31 

7-3 

18-7 

5 

6-8 

11-6 

12-4 

15 

14-6 

14-8 

38 — London . 

33-4 

6 • 7-7 • 3 

18-4 

4-6 

5-9 

10-8 

12-3 

14-5 

14-6 

14-2 

39 — St.  Thomas . 

33-6 

7 ■ 3-8  -  7 

18-9 

4-6 

6-2 

12 

13-3 

15-5 

15-3 

15-3 

40 — Chatham . 

32-9 

7-3 

18-3 

4-3 

5-8 

11-2 

14-5 

14-7 

14-7 

14-8 

41 — Windsor . 

31-1 

8-9-3 

19 

4-5' 

6 

11 

14-2 

14-6 

15-9 

15-1 

42 — Sarnia . 

37 

7-3-8 

19 

5 

6-2 

10-9 

12-6 

14-5 

14-5 

14-5 

43 — Owen  Sound . 

32 

6 • 7-7 • 3 

18-5 

4-5 

5-6 

9-3 

13-5 

15-8 

15-4 

15-7 

44 — North  Bay . 

31 

8 

14-3 

5-7 

6-5 

10-1 

12-8 

14-8 

14-1 

14-8 

45 — Sudbury . 

31-4 

8-8-7 

16 

5-8 

7-6 

9-1 

15-4 

15 

15-7 

15 

46 — Cobalt . 

34-2 

8-3 

17-7 

5-5 

7-5 

10-7 

14-6 

17-8 

17-9 

18-2 

47 — Timmins . 

32 

8-3 

17 

5-4 

6 

10 

12-1 

14-8 

14-6 

14-6 

48 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

32-2 

8 

19 

5-1 

8 

13-2 

15 

15-5 

15-5 

15-5 

49 — Port  Arthur . 

31-8 

6 

19-2 

5-5 

6-3 

9-8 

11-1 

15 

13-7 

15-5 

50 — Fort  William . 

31-5 

6 

17-3 

5-5 

5-7 

10-1 

10-6 

15-2 

14-7 

15-2 

Manitoba  (average) . 

31-3 

7  1 

18-5 

5-4 

6  3 

11  1 

12  1 

17  9 

17  0 

17-8 

51 — Winnipeg . 

34-4 

7-2-8 

20-5 

5-3 

6-2 

10-3 

11-6 

17-3 

16-2 

17-5 

52 — Brandon . 

34- 1 

6-3-7 

16-5 

5-5 

6-4 

11-9 

12-5 

18-4 

17-7 

18-1 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

35-3 

8-3 

— 

5  6 

6-7 

10  6 

12  7 

17  9 

17-8 

18-5 

53 — Regina . 

34-2 

8-8-4 

— 

5-5 

6-5 

11-8 

13 

17-1 

16-6 

18 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

36-6 

8 

— 

5-7 

6-5 

8-7 

13-1 

18-5 

18-5 

19 

55 — Saskatoon . 

35-9 

8-8 

19 

5-3 

7 

11-1 

11-8 

17-6 

19-0 

19-1 

56 — Moose  Jaw . 

34-6 

8 

— 

5-9 

6-8 

10-8 

12-8 

18-5 

17-2 

18 

Alberta  (average) . 

34  7 

9  1 

18-9 

5-6 

6-5 

10  8 

10-8 

16  3 

18-0 

18-6 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

36-2 

8-9 

22 

6 

7-1 

12-3 

12-1 

17-9 

20 

19-2 

58 — Drumheller . 

40 

8-9 

18 

5-9 

6-9 

11-8 

11-6 

16-8 

19-1 

19-3 

59 — Edmonton . 

32-2 

8-8 

19 

5-3 

6 

9-9 

9-8 

14-8 

16-8 

18-1 

CO — Calgary . 

35-2 

8-8 

17-5 

5-5 

6-5 

10-3 

10-9 

16-3 

18 

19-2 

Cl — Lethbridge . 

30 

9-11 

18-2 

5-3 

6-2 

9-5 

9-7 

15-7 

16-2 

17-2 

British  Columbia  (average) . 

35-2 

9  6 

21  1 

5-8 

6-8 

9  4 

9-5 

16-2 

18-0 

17-3 

62 — Fernie . 

34-2 

10 

16 

5-8 

6-5 

11-2 

10-4 

17-2 

18-7 

18-6 

63 — Nelson . 

35 

10 

19-1 

5-9 

7-1 

9-6 

10-1 

18 

19-5 

15-5 

64 — Trail . 

32-5 

9-1 

20 

5-3 

6-6 

10 

10 

15 

19 

19 

65 — New  Westminster . 

36-1 

8  -  3-9 • 

21-6 

5-6 

6-1 

8-2 

8 

15-3 

17-2 

16-8 

66 — Vancouver . 

35 

9-10-3 

22-4 

6-2 

6-7 

8-4 

8-8 

14-8 

16-1 

15-2 

67 — Victoria . 

37-2 

10 

24-5 

5-7 

7-5 

8-8 

8-7 

15-5 

16-8 

16-6 

68 — Nanaimo . 

36-4 

8-9 

21 

5-6 

7-4 

9-4 

10-8 

16 

18 

18 

69 — Prince  Rupert . 

35-1 

10 

24-5 

6-1 

6-5 

9-7 

9-5 

181 

18*7 

18-7 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  AUGUST,  1929 


Beans,  dry, 
common,  white, 
per  lb. 

Onions,  yellow, 
red,  etc  ,  per  lb. 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Prunes,  medium 
size,  per  lb. 

Raisins,  seeded, 
choice,  per  pkt. 

(15  oz.) 

Currants,  per  lb. 

Jam.  raspberry, 

per  4  lb.  tin. 

Canned  peaches, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Marmalade,  orange, 
per  4  lb.  tin. 

Corn  syrnp, 

per  5  lb.  tin. 

o 

C5 

*■4 

Ph 

I  Per  15  lb. 

bE 

.3 

'2, 

8_, 

"  S 

J3  “ 

CO  Jn 

gs. 

P4 

Evaporated, 
bright,  per  lb.  J 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

11  9 

7-7 

2-833 

55  1 

34  4 

21  4 

13  9 

15-6 

19-5 

69  6 

26-4 

GO  5 

42-3 

11  9 

G  5 

1  130 

27  2 

— 

20-9 

14-4 

15- 1 

19  -2 

69  6 

27  2 

G1  1 

37  6 

12*9 

7*2 

1-377 

28 

— 

22-4 

16-3 

15-2 

18-2 

56-7 

25*7 

62*5 

27*5 

1 

12-1 

6*7 

1  *  158 

19-7 

— 

— 

14-5 

14-9 

17-2 

74-7 

27-5 

55 

36*2 

2 

10-8 

6*6 

•787 

20 

— 

21-5 

14-2 

13-9 

19 

69 

28*7 

62*5 

40 

11-7 

5*7 

1-31 

27-1 

— 

21 

15-2 

15-1 

21-2 

64-7 

26-9 

61-3 

39*2 

4 

11-7 

6*5 

— 

45 

— 

— 

— 

16 

21 

75 

30 

45 

5 

12 

6*4 

1-017 

23-6 

32 

18-7 

11-9 

15-6 

18-4 

77-5 

24*5 

64 

37*7 

6 

11*4 

8 

•777 

17 

— 

19 

12-7 

13-3 

16-5 

70 

27 

54*5 

45 

7 

10  G 

7-4 

•  *G3 

26-7 

— 

20  7 

15  2 

14-5 

18  5 

66  7 

26-8 

GO  2 

46-4 

10-9 

7 

•75 

15 

— 

21 

14-6 

15-2 

17-2 

67-5 

27-2 

62*5 

50 

8 

10-5 

8 

— 

59 

— 

21 

15-3 

13-8 

19 

60 

25 

58 

41*5 

9 

11 

6*7 

•775 

15 

— 

20-7 

14 

14-1 

17-7 

72-7 

27-1 

60 

44 

10 

10 

8 

— 

17-7 

— 

20 

17 

15 

20 

— 

28 

50 

11 

10  9 

7-6 

1-830 

3S  3 

41  1 

20  4 

13-9 

16-1 

18  4 

79  3 

27-1 

69  7 

41  1 

12 

7 

1-08 

23 

— 

20-4 

15-8 

15-7 

18-7 

83-7 

25 

76-4 

41-8 

12 

12 

8*5 

2-37 

47-5 

25 

24 

13-7 

19-4 

20 

86-7 

29 

72-5 

41-9 

13 

10-9 

7*3 

1*45 

26 

— 

23-2 

13-5 

16-2 

17-7 

75 

25-6 

69 

40-5 

14 

9-8 

7-7 

1-175 

26-7 

— 

18 

13-3 

15-8 

18 

75 

26 

39-2 

15 

11  *3 

6-3 

2-52 

4S-1 

— 

17-7 

13-2 

15-9 

17 

66-7 

26-4 

75 

39-6 

16 

8 

9*5 

1-50 

40 

— 

18-7 

15  8 

15 

20 

— 

30 

40 

17 

9*5 

7 

1-217 

23-3 

— 

20 

15-1 

17-1 

17-2 

79-8 

31-7 

_ 

45 

18 

11*5 

7 

2-474 

50-2 

57-2 

21-8 

12-4 

15-7 

17-1 

88-4 

24-8 

55-8 

37-3 

19 

13-3 

81 

2-687 

60 

— 

20 

12-2 

14-2 

20 

25 

45 

20 

12  0 

8-4 

3  010 

61  6 

33  6 

20-5 

13  7 

15  5 

19  8 

67  1 

26  0 

58-6 

38-8 

12-2 

7-6 

2-90 

62-5 

35 

21-7 

13-4 

14-7 

20-4 

69-7 

27-7 

55-8 

41-5 

21 

12-3 

9 

3-75 

72-5 

27-5 

— 

10 

15 

17-6 

65 

25 

63-3 

42 

22 

11*5 

9 

3-30 

65-4 

— 

20 

12-2 

14-8 

19-1 

76-6 

23-4 

55-7 

38-4 

23 

11-7 

8-3 

— 

66-5 

17-5 

— 

14 

15-2 

19 

68-5 

25-8 

59-3 

37-4 

24 

11-9 

8-4 

2-54 

55-5 

25 

20 

13-1 

15 

19-7 

69-3 

27-2 

60-3 

38-5 

25 

12-6 

8-2 

2-95 

59-1 

— 

— 

13-2 

14-6 

20-4 

— 

26 

67 

40 

26 

11-7 

10-5 

3-533 

72-5 

25 

15 

14-2 

16-4 

20-2 

76-8 

26-2 

62-8 

35-8 

27 

12 

7*6 

3-42 

61-7 

43-3 

20-5 

13-1 

15-1 

20-2 

72-4 

25-8 

59-7 

38-3 

28 

11-9 

8-9 

3-343 

64-4 

50 

— 

13-7 

16-7 

21 

57-3 

26-1 

— 

38-7 

29 

12-2 

7-6 

3-237 

63-7 

37-5 

— 

14-7 

15 

19-5 

67-4 

24-9 

50 

38-1 

30 

11-7 

8 

2-642 

54-6 

43-3 

25 

13-6 

15-2 

18-6 

57-5 

23-9 

49-5 

38-2 

31 

101 

8-3 

2-25 

51-1 

25 

— 

13-8 

15-4 

18-7 

65 

25-1 

54 

36-1 

32 

11 

91 

— 

68-3 

— 

— 

14-5 

14-6 

19-1 

58 

23-8 

50 

36 

33 

12-6 

8-3 

2-75 

63-3 

25 

— 

11-6 

15 

19-6 

63 

26 

56 

35-6 

34 

11-9 

8-1 

1-320 

36-1 

— 

25 

14-3 

14-6 

19-3 

62 

23-5 

59-7 

35-7 

35 

10 

9-3 

2-85 

56-7 

— 

— 

12-5 

15 

17-5 

63 

25 

55 

36-7 

36 

11-7 

7-1 

2-583 

51-5 

— 

— 

13-5 

15-3 

20 

75 

25 

59-3 

38-9 

37 

11-9 

8-5 

2-56 

49-3 

50 

— 

12-2 

13-8 

19-2 

— 

25-6 

60 

37-2 

38 

12 

8-9 

2-44 

47-4 

25-7 

— 

14-8 

15-1 

20-3 

71 

26-1 

71-8 

40-3 

39 

10-2 

6-5 

2-33 

46-7 

21-5 

— 

12 

14-5 

19-6 

75-5 

25-8 

61 

37-2 

40 

12-7 

8-3 

2-50 

46-2 

53-3 

— 

17-5 

16 

18-5 

70 

24-7 

60 

38-6 

41 

12-6 

9 

2-75 

52-5 

— 

— 

15 

15-7 

19-5 

65 

28-2 

57-5 

36-2 

42 

13 

6-6 

2-78 

57*5 

— 

— 

13-5 

14-5 

20-2 

52-5 

29-2 

— 

37-8 

43 

12-3 

8-7 

3-25 

75-1 

— 

18-5 

12-6 

16-5 

20-2 

58-4 

24-7 

50-7 

40 

44 

12-4 

91 

3-375 

75 

— 

21-6 

15-1 

18-5 

20-1 

80 

28 

67-5 

42-6 

45 

14-2 

9 

4-37 

83-8 

— 

21-7 

15 

18-8 

21-3 

79 

28-3 

65 

46-4 

46 

12-6 

8-3 

2-167 

65 

— 

20-3 

13 

15-7 

20-7 

68-7 

26-2 

57-5 

41 

47 

12-5 

9-1 

3-50 

70 

— 

18 

15-5 

16-5 

20 

67-5 

30 

62-5 

40 

48 

12-4 

8-9 

4-53 

83-1 

— 

23-5 

15 

15-3 

22 

62-1 

26 

57-5 

40 

49 

13 

8-1 

4-35 

70-6 

— 

16-5 

15-3 

15-1 

21-9 

63-3 

25-3 

53-5 

42 

50 

12-7 

7  5 

3-883 

65-8 

— 

20-7 

14-1 

16- 

20  6 

65  3 

27-1 

56-5 

44  2 

12-8 

7-2 

3-785 

61-5 

— 

21-3 

14 

21  -5 

64-4 

27 

52-5 

44-4 

51 

12-5 

7-7 

3-98 

70 

— 

20 

14-2 

19-7 

66-1 

27-1 

60-5 

44 

52 

12-7 

8-6 

4  159 

69  2 

— 

24-0 

14  9 

1, 

22-7 

73  0 

27-2 

63  6 

49-6 

12-5 

8-9 

4-625 

80 

— 

25 

14 

17-3 

24 

74  - 1 

26-8 

67 

48 

53 

15 

10 

— 

45 

— 

22 

16-2 

18-2 

22-5 

75 

27-5 

60 

50 

54 

11-4 

7-2 

3-352 

58-6 

— 

25 

15-4 

16-1 

21  3 

68-2 

27-2 

67-1 

50 

55 

12 

8-3 

4-50 

93-3 

— 

— 

14-1 

18-8 

22-9 

74-8 

27-1 

60-1 

47-8 

56 

13  0 

6  9 

4-195 

75  6 

— 

23-1 

13  5 

17-0 

20  4 

71  2 

26-3 

63-5 

49  6 

14-6 

7-2 

4-50 

78 

— 

26-2 

15-5 

18-9 

22-1 

74-2 

28-2 

67-8 

51-4 

57 

14-1 

7-3 

4-50 

77-5 

— 

25 

13-3 

18-5 

20 

75 

27-5 

68-3 

53-3 

58 

11-5 

7-1 

3-40 

68-5 

_ 

20-8 

12-2 

15-1 

20-1 

68 

25-1 

58-1 

48 

59 

12-9 

6-6 

4-532 

81-6 

— 

20 

14 

16-8 

19-9 

69-5 

24-5 

61-3 

48-5 

60 

12-1 

6-2 

4-043 

72-5 

— 

23-7 

12-6 

15-7 

20 

69-5 

26 

62-2 

47 

61 

12-3 

6-4 

3  675 

67  1 

— 

23  0 

13  0 

15-1 

18  5 

69-2 

26  4 

59-3 

49-3 

14-3 

6-3 

— 

75 

— 

22-3 

13-7 

15-6 

18-7 

75 

31-2 

67-5 

50 

62 

12-3 

9-2 

4-50 

75 

_  9 

25 

14-4 

15 

19-5 

74 

29 

61 

51 

63 

11-1 

8-1 

4-00 

75 

_ 

25 

13-7 

15 

20 

70 

25 

60 

50 

64 

111 

5-2 

2-845 

55-8 

_ 

21 

12 

14-6 

17-2 

66-1 

25-4 

55-2 

43-6 

65 

11-9 

51 

2-992 

59 

_ 

18 

12-8 

14-6 

18-5 

59-8 

23-2 

54 

47-6 

66 

12-5 

5-4 

3-844 

61-8 

_ 

24 

13-1 

14-8 

16-8 

67-5 

24-9 

60-4 

47-1 

67 

11-2 

5-1 

3-581 

68-7 

_ 

13 

16-1 

18-7 

65-9 

26-2 

60 

48-7 

68 

13-6 

6-6 

3-96 

66-6 

— 

25-7 

11-2 

15 

18-3 

75 

26-2 

56*2 

56-2 

69 
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3.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


Locality 

Sugar 

Coffee,  medium 

per  lb. 

Tea  (kind  most  sold), 

per  lb. 

Cocoa,  pure, 

unsweetened, 
per  I  lb.  tin 

Vinegar,  spirit, 

XXX,  per  quart 

Salt  fine,  in  bags, 

per  lb. 

Pepper,  pure,  black, 

ground,  per  lb. 

_ _ _ - 

1 

1  Cream  of  tartar, 

1  per  lb. 

1 

1  Starch,  laundry, 

|  per  lb. 

Soap,  laundry, 

standard,  per  bar 

Anthracite  coal 

per  ton 

Granulated, 
in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Yellow, 

in  dollar  lota, 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

S 

Dominion  (average) . 

7  1 

6-8 

60-2 

70  4 

27-5 

15  7 

3  4 

67  4 

58-5 

12-2 

6-2 

16  028 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

7  4 

71 

65  0 

69-9 

29  0 

13  1 

3  3 

68-4 

45  •  2 

13-3 

6  7 

16T67 

7  ■? 

7 

62- 1 

70  •  8 

27-7 

1 7  -  2 

3-7 

74-3 

54 

13 

6-6 

7T 

fifi.Q 

71  -8 

29-1 

13-8 

3-6 

69 

13-6 

7-7 

3 — Amherst . 

7-4 

6-9 

65-7 

67 

28-2 

11-5 

3-6 

72-5 

40 

12-5 

6-3 

17-50 

4 — Halifax . 

6-6 

6-5 

70 

66-4 

30 

14-2 

2-9 

60 

57-3 

12-9 

6-5 

15-00 

8 

7-7 

60 

72  •  5 

3D 

10 

2-8 

40 

15 

6-5 

6— Truro . 

7-7 

7-1 

65-2 

70-6 

29-2 

12 

3-4 

66 

34-6 

12-7 

6-8 

16-00 

7— P.E.I.-Charlottetown 

6-8 

6-2 

65 

65 

26-5 

13-5 

3-5 

65 

40 

14-5 

6-4 

15*40 

New  Brunswick  (average) 

7-0 

6  0 

62  3 

72-5 

26-8 

12  9 

3  5 

66-5 

41  1 

12  9 

6  6 

16-188 

8 — Moncton . 

7-6 

7 

63-3 

74-2 

30 

13-2 

3-6 

68 

40 

14-2 

6-7 

gl5*75 

9 — St.  John . 

7-1 

6-7 

63 

66-4 

25-7 

12-2 

3-3 

74 

41-6 

12-7 

6-4 

15-00 

10 — Fredericton . 

6-9 

6-8 

62-8 

74-3 

26-4 

13-3 

3.1 

64 

41-7 

11-6 

6-2 

16-00 

6-5 

6 

60 

75 

25 

13 

4 

60 

13 

7 

18-00 

Quebec  (average) . 

6-7 

6  4 

59  6 

67-5 

27  2 

14  7 

3  5 

64-7 

62  4 

11  2 

6  0 

15  111 

12 — Quebec . 

6-4 

6-2 

59-4 

72-1 

27-6 

16-7 

3-3 

69-5 

65 

10-8 

6-2 

14-00-15-00 

13 — Three  Rivers . 

7-3 

6-8 

63-7 

70-4 

28-5 

14-7 

3-9 

60 

60 

12-2 

6 

15-00 

14 — Sherbrooke . 

6-3 

6-1 

61-7 

69-4 

28-1 

15 

2-8 

60-7 

60 

10 

5*5 

15-50-16-00 

15 — Sorel . 

7 

6-5 

52-5 

53-2 

26-5 

13-7 

3-8 

73  ’3 

70 

11 

5-3 

14-50 

16 — St.  Hyacinthe . 

6-2 

6-1 

61-2 

66-7 

27-1 

13-3 

4-1 

60-4 

63 

11-5 

5-5 

14-50-15-00 

6-3 

6-3 

61-7 

68-3 

27-5 

14-7 

3-1 

60 

70 

7 

14-00 

18 — Thetford  Mines . 

7-2 

6-7 

61-4 

71-6 

26-6 

14-5 

4 

60 

57 

12 

5-7 

16-50 

19 — Montreal . 

6-5 

6-3 

59-6 

67-9 

26-1 

14-9 

3-2 

63 

61-4 

10-7 

5-9 

15-25-15-75 

20— Hull . 

7-3 

7 

55 

67-5 

26-5 

15 

2-9 

75 

55 

11 

7 

15-50 

Ontario  (average) . 

6-9 

6-7 

61-6 

72-8 

26-3 

14  4 

3-4 

69-2 

60  9 

11  2 

6  1 

15  468 

21— Ottawa . 

6-9 

6-5 

63 

71 -I 

27-3 

14-2 

2-6 

79-2 

52 

11-2 

6-2 

15*25-15*75 

22 — Broclcville . 

6-9 

6-1 

60 

75 

28-5 

13-2 

4 

65 

61-2 

11-2 

6-6 

15-25 

23 — Kingston . 

6-4 

6-3 

55-8 

64-7 

25-7 

12-4 

3-8 

66-6 

52 

10-3 

61 

14-50 

24: — Belleville . 

6-9 

6-9 

65-7 

711 

26-7 

13-7 

3-6 

65-8 

63-3 

11-7 

6-3 

15-00 

25— Peterborough . 

6-6 

6-5 

61-7 

69 '6 

25-5 

14-7 

3-9 

70-5 

57-4 

10-2 

5-5 

14-75 

23— Oshawa . 

6-4 

6-4 

65 

77-8 

25-6 

14-1 

3-4 

69 

57-5 

11-4 

6-5 

15-00-15-50 

27— Orillia . 

6-8 

6-7 

66-7 

72-6 

25-8 

14-3 

3-8 

78-6 

58 

11-7 

6-3 

15-50-16-00 

28— Toronto . 

6-4 

6-3 

62-3 

70-9 

25-4 

12-4 

3 

68-9 

52-4 

9-9 

5-9 

14-80-15-30 

29 — Niagara  Falls . 

7-1 

6-9 

63-8 

75-7 

26 

15-3 

3-9 

77-8 

63-3 

10-5 

6-6g 

13-75-14-25 

30 — St.  Catharines . 

6-5 

6-5 

63-3 

75 

24-6 

13-1 

3-3 

73-9 

60 

11-3 

6-3g 

14-00-14-50 

31 — Hamilton . 

6-4 

6-3 

61-1 

71-8 

24-2 

11-8 

3-3 

74-2 

58-1 

10-2 

6-3 

14-50 

32 — Brantford . 

6-6 

6-3 

61-8 

71-6 

25-3 

13-2 

3-3 

71 

65 

10-2 

6 

14-50-15-00 

33— Galt . 

6-8 

6-7 

61 

72 

24-6 

14-9 

2-7 

70 

61-6 

10 

5-5 

15-00-15-50 

6-5 

6-3 

55 

73-3 

25 

14 

3-6 

60 

9-6 

7 

14-00-14-50 

35 — Kitchener . 

6-3 

6-2 

49-3 

70-4 

25-6 

13 

3-5 

71-5 

62-5 

10 

5-4 

14-50-15-00 

36 — Woodstock . 

6-8 

6-3 

68-3 

71-7 

25 

14 

3 

66-7 

60 

11-7 

6 

15-00 

37 — Stratford . 

6-6 

6-6 

57-2 

71-9 

25-2 

13-7 

2-8 

67 

52-8 

10-7 

5-8 

14-50-15-00 

38 — London . 

6-7 

6-6 

65-7 

74-3 

25-7 

14-1 

3-2 

69-4 

58-3 

10-7 

5-4 

15-50-16-00 

39 — St.  Thomas . 

7-4 

7-2 

64-1 

74 

26-2 

13-9 

3-6 

72-5 

64-4 

12-2 

6-4 

16-00-16-50 

40 — Chatham . 

6-2 

6-2 

56-3 

68-2 

24-8 

13-5 

3-8 

66-7 

68-3 

10-8 

5-2 

15-00 

41 — Windsor . 

6-5 

6-4 

61-3 

74-2 

25-8 

14 

2-7 

62 

60 

10-2 

6-5g 

15-50-16-00 

42— Sarnia . 

6-4 

6-4 

66-2 

74-5 

27 

14 

2-8 

68-7 

65 

10-5 

6-7 

15-50 

43 — Owen  Sound . 

6-8 

6-5 

69 

75 

26 

13 

4 

77 

67-2 

11 

6-2 

15-00-15-50 

44 — North  Bay . 

7-4 

7-3 

66-5 

74-2 

27-4 

16-1 

4 

68-7 

60 

12-2 

5-5 

16-50 

45 — Sudbury . 

7-6 

7-3 

65 

75-8 

28-7 

18-3 

3-9 

67 

70 

15 

5-5 

17-00-17-50 

8-1 

7-2 

63*3 

74-5 

31-7 

15-8 

4-1 

62-5 

15 

6-5 

18-00 

7-8 

7-2 

56-3 

71-7 

28-2 

15-8 

3-3 

12-5 

5-4 

17-50 

48 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

8 

8 

60 

75 

25 

19 

3-5 

55 

67-5 

14 

6 

15-50-16-00 

49 — Port  Arthur . 

7-2 

6-8 

52-2 

72-5 

28-2 

16-2 

2-7 

66-4 

65 

10-2 

6-3 

17-00-17-50 

50 — Fort  William . 

7 

6-7 

60-3 

75 

28-4 

15-3 

2-8 

67-2 

61-2 

10-5 

61 

16-50-17-00 

Manitoba  (average) . 

7  3 

7-2 

54-8 

66-8 

29-2 

14  4 

3  0 

59  1 

560 

12  2 

6-9 

20  750 

51 — Winnipeg . 

7-3 

7-3 

51 

66-5 

28-1 

14-1 

2-9 

57-5 

53-6 

12-2 

6-5 

19-50 

52 — Brandon . 

7-3 

7-1 

58-5 

67-1 

30-2 

14-6 

3 

60-7 

58-3 

12-1 

7-2 

22-00 

Saskatchewan  (average). . 

7-5 

7  2 

580 

73  1 

29-6 

200 

3-1 

66  9 

60  0 

14  3 

60 

23-825 

53 — Regina . 

7-8 

7-7 

59 

74-5 

27-2 

a20 

2-8 

68-7 

60 

15 

5-8 

23-00 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

7-3 

7-1 

53-7 

74-3 

31-2 

a20 

3-3 

62-5 

60 

15 

6-5 

55 — Saskatoon . 

7-2 

6-7 

58-5 

70-4 

30-5 

a20 

3-3 

60 

50 

13 

51 

23-00-25-50 

56 — Moose  Jaw . 

7-5 

7-3 

60-8 

73-2 

29-4 

a20 

2-9 

76-2 

70 

14 

6-5 

Alberta  (average) . 

7-8 

7-4 

54-3 

65-8 

30  1 

1  19  1 

3-3 

69  3 

61-3 

13-8 

6  3 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

8-2 

8-3 

58 

70 

31-4 

a21 

3-5 

73 

68 

14-5 

6-8 

g 

58 — Drumheller . 

8-6 

8-3 

50 

65 

30 

a23-3 

3-5 

72-5 

60 

15 

7-6 

59 — Edmonton . . 

7-6 

6-8 

53-5 

63-4 

32 

al6-5 

3-2 

66-2 

60 

13-6 

6-5 

60 — Calgary . 

7-4 

7-1 

58-7 

63-8 

28-5 

al7 

3-3 

60 

61-2 

12 

5*5 

61 — Lethbridge . 

7-1 

6-3 

51-2 

66-8 

28-5 

al7-5 

3 

75 

57-5 

14-1 

5-2 

British  Columbia  (average) 

7-2 

6  9 

56-8 

67  2 

28-6 

21-7 

3  3 

65  0 

61  3 

13  5 

6-2 

62 — Fernie . 

8-1 

7-5 

62-5 

68-1 

27-5 

3-4 

60 

13-3 

5 

63 — Nelson . 

8-6 

8-2 

56 

71-6 

29 

a29-3 

3-9 

64 

60 

15 

8-2 

64 — Trail . 

7-4 

7-4 

58-7 

74-1 

27-5 

2-8 

65  . 

60 

15 

7 

65 — New  Westminster. . . 

6-5 

6-2 

55 

61-8 

29 

al7-6 

2-9 

60-2 

60 

12 

6 

66 — Vancouver . 

6-4 

6-1 

56 

62-8 

27-6 

a22 

3-2 

61-2 

53-3 

11-5 

6-1 

67 — Victoria . 

71 

6-6 

58 

65 

30 

a23-8 

3-2 

68-1 

60 

12-5 

5*2 

68 — Nanaimo . 

6-8 

6-4 

58-5 

70 

28-2 

3-6 

66-2 

62 

13-5 

5-6 

69- -Prince  Rupert . 

6-8 

6-4 

50 

64-3 

30 

a21-6 

3-7 

70 

75 

15 

6-7 

.  a- Vinegar  sold  extensively  in  bottles  at  higher  prices  than  in  bulk.  c.  Calculated  price  per  cord  from  price  quoted,  d. 
Bntish  Columbia  coal  oil  is  Bold  to  a  great  extent  in  tins  costing  5c.  to  15c.  per  gallon  more  than  the  figures  published  (in  bulk! 
ithers  $40-860.  r.  Company  houses  $10-$20,  others  $30-135.  s.  Delivered  from  mines. 
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Wood 

Rent 

,-T 

o 

atches,  parlour, 

per  box  (400) 

iituminous  co i 
per  ton 

kike,  per  ton 

Hard  (long) 

per  cord 

lard  (stove 

lengths), 

per  cord 

aft  (long), 

per  cord 

aft  (stove 

lengths), 

per  cord 

ill  wood, 

cuttings,  etc. 

per  cord 

a 

& 

ra 

o 

x-roomed 

house  with 

modem  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

x-roomed 

house  with 

incomplete 

modern  con¬ 

veniences, 
per  month 

CD 

CD 

a 

CD 

CD 

% 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

c. 

c. 

$ 

$ 

10  918 

12  749 

12  250 

14  617 

8-788 

11  015 

9-830 

31  1 

11  4 

27  924 

20-022 

9  196 

12  256 

9-600 

10-550 

6  400 

7-150 

6-375 

33-3 

12  3 

22-417 

14  917 

7-45 

9-20-9-60 

6-00 

7-00 

5-00 

6-00 

33-35 

12 

16-00-20-00 

20-00 

10-00-15-00 

30-00-40-00 

10-00-14-00 

14-00 

5-00-10-00 

20-00-25-00 

7-35 

c8-00 

c6-00 

6-00 

8-50 

32 

32 

10 

15 

9-00 

12-50 

9-00 

10-00 

8-00 

11-25-11 -75 

dl2- 00-14 -50 

14-00 

15-00 

7-00 

8-00 

35 

10 

10-50 

10-00 

11-00 

6-00 

7-00 

6-75 

35 

15 

12 

20-00-30-00 

20-00-28-00 

15-00-20-00 

15-00-17-00 

9-00-9-75 

dl2.00-15.75 

9-00 

9-75 

6-00 

5-00 

32 

10-50 

13-25 

9-75 

10-75 

6-75 

7-50 

7-50 

30 

15 

21-00-26-00 

11-00-14-00 

11-000 

12  958 

9-875 

11  375 

6-750 

8-250 

7-050 

30  9 

11-8 

27-060 

19  250 

gl0-50-12-50 

gl3  ■  00 

g8-00 

glO-OO 

g7-00 

g8-00 

g 

g32-35 

12 

30-00-45-00 

20-00-25-00 

11-00-13-00 

11-75-14-00 

13.00-16.00 

14-00-17-00 

6-00-8-00 

7-50-10-00 

8-00-9-00 

30 

10 

20-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

8-00-12-00 

13-00 

9-00 

10-00 

7-00 

C4-80-6-40 

30 

13 

25-00 
18-00 
23  444 

18-00 

10-50 

8-00 

10-00 

6-00 

8-00 

30 

12 

15-00 

15-313 

9  771 

13  607 

14  286 

16  404 

9  612 

11  448 

10  860 

29  3 

10  3 

10-00 

12-50 

C14-07 

14 -67c 

C12-00 

C12-00 

cl2-00 

30 

8-3 

27-00-35-00 

8-50-10-00 

14-00 

10-00 

18-00 

8-00 

12-00 

c.8-13 

30 

10 

20-00-28-00 

12-00-20-00 

10-50 

14-00 

12-00 

14-00 

9-00 

11-00 

16-00 

27-28 

10 

18-00-20-00 

16-00-18-00 

9-50 

cl6. 00-1807 

cl7 -33-20 -00 

clO-67 

C13-33 

C12-00 

10-00 

30 

26 

10 

9-8 

14-00-15-00 

18-00-22-00 

23-00-33-00 

7-00-10-00 

11-00-13-00 

15-00-23-00 

C16-67 

9-00 

12-50 

15-00 

c9-00 

26-28 

10 

15-00 

cl5-00 

c9-75 

12-00-13-00 

c6-75 

C16-00 

30 

35 

15 

16-00 

25-00-40-00 

11-00 

11-90 

13-50-14-50 

14-00-16-00 

16-00-18-00 

10-00-12-00 

10 

16-00-25-00 

8-25 

12-50-14-00 

C16-00 

C17-23 

7-00 

9-00 

c9-00 

28 

10 

22-00-30-00 

15-00-22-00 

10  509 

11-781 

13-289 

15  856 

9  819 

12-372 

11  754 

29  3 

10  3 

29  357 

21  383 

9-25 

13-00-14-00 

13-00 

15-00 

8-00 

10-00 

7-50 

30 

13 

25-00-35-00 

20 -00-25 -00 

9-25 

C17-60 

C14-80 

14-00 

30 

10 

20-00-22-00 

14-00-18-00 

8-00 

13-00 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

C15-00 

28 

10 

18-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00 

11-00 

12-50 

14-00 

14-00 

12-00 

13-00 

28-30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

9-00 

11-00-12-00 

12-00 

13-00 

8-00 

9-00 

7-00 

33 

10 

20-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

9-00-10-00 

11-00-13-00 

14-00 

16-00 

11-00 

13-00 

12-00 

30 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

9-50-11-50 

12-50 

11-00 

12-50 

8-00 

9-00 

c7-72 

30 

lb 

18-00-25-00 

13-00-18-00 

11-00 

11-50 

17-00 

18-00 

13-00 

14-00 

13-00 

30 

8-3 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00 

g 

gl0-75 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-23-00 

g 

g9-50-ll-50 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g28 

8-5 

30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

9-00 

10-00-11-00 

15-50 

16-00 

12-00 

12-50 

12-50 

25 

9 

25-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

11-25 

11-25 

15- 00 

16- 00 

13- 00 

14- 00 

C8-348 

C12-00 

28 

10 

25 -00-35 -00 

15-00-25-00 

10-00 

12-00 

14-00 

12-00 

27 

10 

25-00 

16-00-20-00 

10-50 

10-00-11-00 

14-00 

15-00 

10-00 

11-00 

27 

10 

24-00-30-00 

16-00-20-00 

10-50 

10-50-11-50 

16-00 

18-00 

12-00 

14-00 

26-30 

8-3 

35-00-40-00 

25-00-30-00 

10-00-12-50 

12-00-12-50 

12-00 

cl5-'00 

6-00 

clO-50 

27 

10 

28-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

10-00-11-00 

11-50-12-00 

16-00 

18-00 

14-00 

17-00 

25 

9 

30-00-40-00 

19-00-25-00 

12-00 

11-00-12-00 

C18-00 

cll-25 

cll-25 

27-28 

13 

30-00-45-00 

17-00-30-00 

9-50 

10-25-12-50 

14-00-15-00 

c20 • 00 

c20-00 

25 

10 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

10-00-11-00 

10-00-11-00 

c20-00 

cl8-00 

c9- 00-15 -00 

28 

12-5 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

g9-50 

ll-50g 

g 

c  &  g26 • 00 

g 

c  &  g  22-00 

c  &  g  18-00 

g30 

10 

40-00-50-00 

30-00-35-00 

9-50 

12-00-13-00 

16-00 

10-00 

9-00 

10-00 

30 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

8-00 

10-50 

12-00 

14-00 

6-00 

9-00 

30 

9-7 

15-00-25-00 

12-00-20-00 

12-50 

10-00 

12-00 

8-00 

9-00 

35 

10-S 

30-00-35-00 

18-00-20-00 

12-00-13-50 

13-50 

C15-00-17-25 

clO-50-15-00 
cl2- 00-15 -00 
12-00 
9-75 

C12-75 

30 

13 

n 

25-00 

12-00 

11-00-1200 

13-00 

C15-00 

13-00 

7-00-7-50 

27-30 

15 

22-00 

14-00 

14-00 

11-00 

14-00 

10-00 

15-00 

12-75 

35 

8 

P 

25-00-35-00 

c6-50 

30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

9 -00-13-50 

9 • 00-13 • 00 

13-50 

10-50 

C12-00 

10-00 

8-50 

cll-50 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

12-50 

10-00 

11-00 

9-50 

30 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

10  688 

15  625 

9-250 

10-50 

8-00 

10  125 

8-500 

33-5 

14  0 

35  000 

24  500 

12-00 

15-50 

11-50 

9-00 

32 

13 

35-00-50-00 

25-00-35-00 

6-75-12-00d 

14-00-17-50 

12-00 

12-75 

8-75 

8-00 

35 

15 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-20-00 

9  938 

17  325 

8  000 

12  125 

8  000 

10  125 

12-00(1 

34  4 

14  2 

35  000 

23  750 

10-000-13-00 

9-00-10-00 

7-50-10-00 

14-75 

14-00 
i8  -  50 
ill-00 

11-00 

5-00 

8-00 

10-00-12-00 

6-50 

13-00 

35 

15 

30-00-50-00 

30-00 

20-00 

16-50 

35 

11-7 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

17-80 

i9  50 

9-00 

9-00 

30-35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

10-00 

hG-813 

fl6  -  75 

c  &  i  15-00 

cl4-00 

C14-00 

35 

15 

35  •  00 

20-00 

13  250 

11  000 

32-0 

11  7 

30  000 

21  750 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g 

11-7 

25-00 

18-00-20-00 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
h8-50-ll-50 
h4- 00-6 -50 
10  056 
6-25-6-75 
9-50-11-50 
9-00-11:00 
10-75-11-75 
10-50-11-50 
9-50-10-50 
s7-70-  8-20 
12-00-14-50 

12-00 

85 

15 

r 

16-00 

6-00 

c8-00 

c7-00 

35 

12 

35-00 

25-00 

10-50 

C13-00 

28 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

30 

10 

30-00 

18-00 

20-938 

12-120 

9  500 

10  417 

5  398 

135-4 

13  3 

26-750 

12-00 

16-00 

5-00 

37-4C 

15 

20-00 

18-00 

20-00-25-00 

22-00-28-00 

12-70-15-50 

9-50 

12-50 

c7-50 

40 

12-5 

22-00-31-00 

14-50 

9-00 

11-00 

37-5 

15 

32-00-38-00 

11-50 

5-50 

35 

13-5 

18-00-22-00 

12-00-18-00 

25-00 

16-00-18-00 

18-00-22-00 

20-00-30-00 

11-50 

7-50 

4-50 

35 

9 

29-00 

9-00 

7-50 

clO-OO 

c4-49 

27 

13 

20-00-25-00 

5-50 

35 

13-3 

22-00-30-00 

35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


Higher  price  for  petroleum  coke.  f.  Petroleum  coke.  g.  Natural  gas  used  extensively,  h.  Lignite,  i. hnus es  S20 

n.  Houses  with  conveniences  not  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen  but  some  at  $35.00.  p.  Mining  p  y 
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INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU 

ni?  QTATTQTTES 


Average  Prices  in  1926  =  100 


Commodities 

Number 

of 

com¬ 

modities 

1913 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Aug. 

1926 

Aug. 

1917 

Aug. 

1928 

July 

1929 

Aug. 

1929 

All  commodities . 

502 

64-0 

127-4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

99-4 

102-6 

99-1 

98-3 

95-4 

96-0 

98-1 

I.  Vegetable  Products 

124 

58-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

86-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

98-6 

102-1 

88-6 

96-0 

99-1 

II.  Animals  and  their 
Products . 

74 

70-9 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

95-0 

91-8 

100-3 

97-9 

100-4 

112-0 

108-3 

109-8 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 
Textile  Products. . 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

116-9 

117-9 

112-5 

99-7 

92-7 

93-8 

91-5 

91-1 

IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  Paper.. . 

44 

63-9 

89-1 

154-4 

129-4 

106-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

100-1 

98-8 

98-6 

94-0 

94-0 

V.  Iron  and  its  Pro¬ 
ducts  . 

39 

08-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

99-3 

98-3 

92-5 

93-9 

93-9 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
and  their  Products 

15 

98-4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

95-3 

94-8 

103-9 

100-5 

90-2 

89-7 

98-5 

98-5 

VII.  Non-Metallic  Min¬ 
erals  and  Products 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

99-2 

94-5 

93-1 

93-4 

93-5 

VIII.  Chemicals  and  Al¬ 
lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-0 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

99-7 

99-5 

95-1 

95-7 

96-0 

(Continued  from  page  1056) 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
Vol.  2,  page  318)  and  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows:  1923,  73-8; 

1924,  72-2;  1925,  69-9;  1926,  68-7;  1927,  68-2; 
1928,  67- 1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 
according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1920,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1923-1928,  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  1928  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas,  1913,  100; 

1914,  98-3;  1915,  98-1;  1916,  96-3;  1917,  100-7; 
1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1;  1920,  125-4;  1921, 
143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 

1925,  131-6;  1926,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 
127-8.  Natural  gas,  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0; 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 
114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 
1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 
179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,  158-6. 
For  the  3rears  1900  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
of  gas  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 
converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8;  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 
1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1;  1906, 
107-5;  1907,  108-8;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 
1910,  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 
100-0. 


Retail  Prices 

Beef  prices  showed  little  change,  sirloin 
steak  averaging  38-4  cents  per  pound  m 
August,  as  compared  with  38-2  cents  in  July; 
round  steak  33-1  cents  per  pound  in  August 
and  33-2  cents  in  July;  and  shoulder  roast 
24  cents  per  pound  in  August  and  214-3  cents 
in  July.  Both  veal  and  mutton  advanced,  the 
former  from  an  average  of  24-4  cents  per 
pound  in  July  to  24-6  cents  in  August,  and 
the  latter  from  31-7  cents  per  pound  in  July 
to  32-1  cents  in  August.  Fresh  pork  increased 
from  an  average  price  of  31-6  cents  per  pound 
in  July  to  32-6  cents  in  August  and  salit  pork 
from  28  cents  per  pound  in  July  to  28-2  cents 
in  August.  Bacon  also  advanced,  averaging 
41  cents  per  pound  in  August,  as  compared 
with  39:-4  cents  in  July.  Lard  was  unchanged 
at  an  average  price  of  22!  cents  per  pound. 

Eggs  showed  a  seasonal  advance  in  most 
localities,  fresh  being  up  from  an  average  of 
36  cents  per  dozen  in  July  to  39.4  cents  in 
August,  and  cooking  from  32.1  cents  per 
dozen  in  July  to  34.8  cents  in  August.  Milk 
was  unchanged  at  an  average  price  of  12  cents 
per  quart.  Dairy  butter  rose  from  an  average 
of  30.7  -cents  per  pound  in  July  to  40.2  cents 
in  August  and  creamery  from  44-1  cents  per 
pound  in  July  to  44-9  cents  in  August.  Higher 
prices  were  reported  from  many  localities  in 
Ontario  and  the  eastern  provinces  but  prices 
in  the  western  provinces  for  the  most  part 
showed  little  change.  Cheese  was  slightly 
lower  at  an  average  price  of  33.1  cents  per 
pound. 

Bread  was  up  in  -the  average  from  7-7  cents 
per  pound  in  July  to  7-8  cents  in  August. 
Higher  prices  were  reported  from  Truro-,  Three 
Rivers,  S!t.  John’s,  Belleville,  Osh-awa,  Orillia, 
Toronto,  Gait,  Kitchener,  Chatham,  North 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
FROM  1913  TO  1929* 

(Average  prices  in  1913  =  100) 


— 

Food 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Rent 

Cloth¬ 

ing 

Sund¬ 

ries 

All 

items 

Dec.  1914.... 

108 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

Dec.  1915... . 

111 

96 

94 

115 

110 

107 

Dec.  1918.  .. 

138 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

Dec.  1917.... 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

Mar.  1918 _ 

172 

132 

104 

171 

139 

149 

June  1918.... 

174 

132 

109 

171 

143 

152 

Sept.  1918.... 

181 

139 

111 

185 

147 

159 

Dec.  1918.... 

186 

146 

111 

185 

151 

162 

Mar.  1919. . . . 

178 

143 

112 

197 

154 

162 

June  1919... 

187 

139 

119 

197 

157 

166 

Sept.  1919. . . . 

195 

146 

121 

210 

161 

173 

Dec.  1919... 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

176 

Mar.  1920 _ 

218 

157 

124 

251 

166 

191 

June  1920.... 

231 

168 

137 

251 

169 

200 

Sept.  1920 _ 

217 

189 

138 

232 

171 

194 

Dec.  1920.... 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

Mar.  1921... 

180 

191 

142 

193 

173 

175 

June  1921.... 

152 

179 

149 

193 

173 

165 

Sept.  1921 _ 

161 

174 

149 

177 

173 

165 

Dec.  1921.... 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

Mar.  1922.... 

144 

169 

1M 

165 

173 

157 

June  1922.... 

139 

167 

154 

165 

174 

156 

Sept.  1922 _ 

140 

179 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Dec.  1922.... 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Mar.  1923.... 

147 

178 

156 

163 

173 

159 

June  1923.... 

139 

169 

158 

163 

173 

156 

Sept.  1923. . . . 

142 

171 

158 

164 

172 

157 

Dec.  1923... 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

Mar.  1924.... 

144 

169 

158 

160 

171 

157 

June  1924.... 

134 

163 

158 

160 

170 

153 

Sept.  1924.... 

140 

163 

158 

159 

169 

154 

Dec.  1924. . . . 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

150 

Mar.  1925 _ 

146 

162 

158 

160 

168 

156 

June  1925.... 

142 

159 

158 

160 

168 

155 

Sept.  1925 _ 

147 

160 

158 

159 

167 

156 

Dec.  1925.... 

157 

166 

158 

159 

166 

160 

Mar.  1920 _ 

156 

166 

158 

157 

166 

159 

June  1928.... 

151 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1926. . . . 

149 

160 

156 

157 

166 

158 

Dec.  1926... 

152 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Jan.  1927.... 

155 

161 

156 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1927.... 

153 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1927.... 

151 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

April  1927. . . . 

147 

160 

156 

154 

166 

155 

May  1927.... 

147 

159 

156 

154 

166 

155 

June  1927.... 

148 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

July  1927.... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Aug.  1927.... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Sept.  1927.... 

148 

158 

156 

155 

166 

155 

Oct.  1927.... 

150 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Nov.  1927 _ 

151 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Dec.  1927.... 

152 

158 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Jan.  1928... 

152 

159 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Feb.  1928  ... 

150 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Mar.  1928... 

149 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

April  1928.... 

148 

159 

156 

157 

166 

156 

May  1928.... 

147 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

June  1928.... 

146 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

July  1928.... 

147 

157 

157 

157 

166 

155 

Aug.  1928.... 

151 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1928. . . . 

152 

157 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Oct.  1928.... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Nov.  1928.... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Dec.  1928... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Jan.  1929 _ 

154 

158 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1929.... 

152 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1929.... 

153 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

April  1929. . . . 

150 

158 

157 

157 

166 

156 

May  1929.... 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

June  1929.... 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

July  1929... 

150 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

Aug.  1929 _ 

158 

156 

157 

157 

166 

159 

•The  figures  for  ‘‘all  items”  were  calculated  by  giving  the 
following  weights  to  each  group:  Food  35%;  Fuel  8%;  Rent 
181%;  Clothing  181%;  Sundries  20%. 


Bay,  Winnipeg,  Saskatoon,  Edmonton,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Lethbridge,  New  Westminster  and  Van¬ 
couver.  Flour  was  up  from  an  average  price 
of  4-8  cents  per  pound  in  July  to  5- 3  cents  in 
August.  Higher  prices  were  reported  from 
most  local  dies.  Rolled  oats  also  were  slightly 
higher,  averaging  6.4  cents  per  pound.  Onions 
were  down  from  an  average  price  of  8  cents 
per  pound  in  July  to  7.7  cents  in  August. 
Potatoes  were  very  much  higher,  the  price 
being  upp  from  an  average  of  $1.44  per  ninety 
pounds  in  July  to  $2.83  in  August.  Higher 
quotations  were  given  from  all  localities. 
Evaporated  apples  and  prunes  increased 
slightly,  the  former  averaging  21-4  cents  per 
pound  and  the  latter  13-9  cents  per  pound. 
Granulated  sugar  was  unchanged  at  an  average 
price  of  7-1  cents  per  pound.  Anthracite  coal 
averaged  $16.03  per  ton.  Hardwood  was  little 
changed  at  an  average  price  of  $12.25  per  cord. 
No  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement 
on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the  month 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

The  movement  in  grain  prices  was  mixed, 
No.  1  Manitoba  northern  cash  wheat,  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  basis,  averaged  $1.58 
per  bushel  as  compared  with  $1-598  in  July. 
The  slight  decreases  from  the  high  levels  of 
July  were  said  to  ibe  due  to  the  better 
European  crop  prospects  and  to  the  increased 
shipments  from  the  Argentine  and  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  visible  supplies  in  the  United 
States.  Western  oats  advanced  from  63-1 
cents  per  bushel  to  68-1  cents;  rye  from  $1-106 
to  $1-115;  and  flax  from  $2-544  per  bushel 
to  $2-608.  Western  barley  declined  from  83-4 
cents  per  bushel  to  79  cents.  Flour  advanced 
from  $8-507  per  barrel  to  $8-782;  oatmeal 
from  $3.85  per  ninety-eight  pound  bag  to 
$4.40;  and  rolled  oats  from  $4  per  ninety 
pound  bag  to  $4.50.  Bran  and  shorts  at  Mont¬ 
real  both  advanced,  the  former  being  up  from 
$30.25  per  ton  to  $34.25  and  the  latter  from 
$32,25  per  ton  to  $36.25.  Bread  prices  ad¬ 
vanced  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.  Ceylon 
rubber  was  'down  from  21  •  3  cents  per  pound 
in  July  to  20-6  cents  in  August.  Raw  sugar 
at  New  York  fell  from  $2-126  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $2,  while  granulated  was  slightly 
higher,  the  price  advancing  from  $5.03  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $5.18.  The  prices  of  good 
steers  -at  Toronto  fell  from  $11.16  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  $10.11  and  at  Winnipeg  from 
$10.15  per  hundred  pounds  to  $9.41.  Hogs  at 
Toronto  also  were  slightly  lower,  the  price 
being  down  from  $13.90  per  hundred  pounds 
to  $13.85'.  Lamb  prices  at  Toronto  were  sub¬ 
stantially  lower,  being  down  from  $15.10  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $13.83.  In  dressed  meats 
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beef  was  slightly  lower,  while  pork  showed 
little  change  from  last  month,  the  price  rang¬ 
ing  from  22  cents  per  pound  to  244  cents. 
Butter  in  eastern  markets  was  higher,  prints 
being  up  from  40-41  cents  per  pound  to  41-42 
cents.  Cheese  at  Montreal  declined  from  20 
cents  per  pound  to  19i  cents.  Eggs  showed  a 
substantial  seasonal  advance,  increases  for 
fresh  eggs  ranging  from  6  cents  per  dozen  to 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Hit  following  notes  give  the  latest  informa¬ 
tion  available  as  to  the  movements  of 
prices  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
The  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  are  from 
official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated.  The 
authorities  for  the  wholesale  prices  index 
numbers  are  named  in  all  cases. 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Board  of  Trade 
index  number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was 
137.4  for  July,  an  advance  of  1.3  per  cent 
over  the  June  level.  Foods  rose  3.7  per  cent 
due  principally  to  a  rise  of  8.9  per  cent  in 
cereals,  chiefly  wheat.  Industrial  materials 
as  a  whole  were  unchanged  as  declines  in 
metals  and  minerals  and  in  textiles  were  off¬ 
set  by  an  advance  in  miscellaneous  products. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
of  Sauerbeck’s  figures)  on  the  base  1867-77= 
100,  was  115.2  at  the  end  of  July,  an  advance 
of  1.9  per  cent  over  the  previous  month. 
Foodstuffs  rose  3.1  per  cent  due  to  a  rise  of 
14.5  per  cent  in  vegetable  foods,  in  which 
group  the  chief  advance  was  in  wheat  and 
flour.  Animal  foods  declined  3.6  per  cent 
due  to  lower  prices  for  mutton  and  beef.  In¬ 
dustrial  materials  rose  0.9  per  cent;  advances 
in  minerals  and  in  sundries  were  partly  offset 
by  a  decline  in  textiles,  chiefly  wool  and  flax. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
100,  was  163  at  August  1,  an  advance  of  two 
points  over  July  1.  The  increase  was  due  to 
a  rise  of  four  points  in  food,  mainly  due  to 
higher  prices  for  bread,  flour  and  eggs.  Bacon 
and  butter  also  rose  in  price  and  milk  in 
some  districts;  potatoes  were  cheaper.  The 
other  groups,  rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light, 
and  sundries  were  unchanged. 

France 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
Stalistique  Generate,  on  the  base  July.  1914 
=100,  was  626  for  July,  as  compared  with  623 


13  cents.  Raw  cotton  at  New  York  was  un¬ 
changed  at  an  average  price  of  18.6  cents  per 
pound.  Flax  fibre  rose  from  24-25  cents  per 
pound  to  26-26  cents.  Wool  prices  were  un¬ 
changed.  Sulphuric  -acid  advanced  from  $15 
per  ton  to  $16  and  muriatic  acid  from  $24  per 
ton  to  $25.  Iron  and  steel  prices  showed 
little  change  from  the  quotations  of  the  past 
two  months.  Anthracite  coal  at  Toronto  ad¬ 
vanced  from  $13.17  per  ton  to  $13.27. 


AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

for  June.  The  food  group  advanced  due  to 
higher  prices  of  vegetable  foods  and  sundries; 
animal  foods  showed  a  slight  decline.  In¬ 
dustrial  materials  as  a  whole  were  practically 
unchanged,  a  decline  in  textiles  being  offset 
by  a  rise  in  miscellaneous  products. 

Germany 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Office,  on  the  base 
1913=100,  was  137.8  for  July,  a  rise  of  2.0 
per  cent  over  the  June  level.  Agricultural 
products  advanced  6.2  per  cent,  showing  sub¬ 
stantial  increases  in  all  groups,  the  most 
notable  being  a  rise  of  9.4  per  cent  in  foods 
,of  vegetable  origin.  Provisions  rose  3-8  per 
cent.  Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods  fell  0.2  per  cent  and  manufactured 
goods  fell  0.1  per  cent. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  num¬ 
ber,  on  the  base  1913-1914=100,  was  154.4 
for  July,  an  advance  of  0.7  per  cent  over 
June,  due  chiefly  to  an  increase  of  1.1  per 
cent  in  food  prices.  Other  groups  showed 
only  slight  variations. 

Italy 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Milan,  on  the 
base  of  1913=100,  was  477.27  for  July.  This  is 
the  lowest  monthly  figure  since  1921.  The  de¬ 
cline  from  the  previous  month  was  due  to 
lower  prices  for  both  animal  and  vegetable 
foods.  Industrial  materials  were  practically 
unchanged. 

British  India 

Y  holesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Labour  Office,  Government  of  Bombay, 
on  the  base  of  July,  1914=100,  was  143  for 
June,  an  increase  of  two  points  over  May. 
Food  rose  6  points,  showing  advances  in  all 
groups,  the  most  -marked  being  in  cereals. 
Non-foods  as  a  whole  were  unchanged,  none 
of  the  groups  showing  any  marked  variation 
from  the  June  level. 
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Cost  of  Living. — The  working  class  cost 
of  living  index  number,  Bombay,  on  the  base 
July,  1914=100,  was  148  for  July,  an  advance 
of  one  point  for  the  month.  Food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  each  advanced  one  point,  while  fuel  and 
lighting  and  house  rent  were  unchanged. 

New  Zealand 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  on  the  base 
1909-13=1,000,  was  1,547  for  June,  an  increase 
of  one  point  over  May.  There  were  advances 
in  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin,  metals  and 
their  products,  and  in  non-metallic  minerals 
and  their  products;  the  other  groups,  textile 
manufactures,  wood  and  wood  products,  ani¬ 
mal  products  and  chemicals  and  manures  de¬ 
clined. 

United  States 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base 
1926=100,  was  98.0  for  July,  an  increase  of 
1.7  per  cent  over  June.  The  greatest  in¬ 


crease  was  in  farm  products,  chiefly  grains, 
eggs  and  potatoes.  Foods  also  showed  an 
advance  of  about  4  per  cent.  Hides  and 
skins  and  leather,  cattle  feed,  raw  materials, 
semi-manufactured  articles  and  finished  pro¬ 
ducts  all  were  higher.  Textile  products,  fuel 
and  lighting  materials  showed  decreases. 

The  Annalist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1913=100,  was  148.6  for  August,  a  decline  of 
0.3  per  cent  from  July.  Farm  products  and 
food  products  and  building  materials  all  rose 
slightly  but  were  more  than  balanced  by  de¬ 
clines  in  textile  products,  fuels,  metals,  chemi¬ 
cals  and  miscellaneous  commodities. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base  1913= 
100,  was  170.2  for  June,  a  decline  of  0.6  per 
cent  from  December,  1928,  but  an  increase  of 
0.1  per  cent  over  June  of  last  year.  Compared 
with  a  year  ago,  food  increased  1.4  per  cent, 
clothing  decreased  0.8  per  cent,  rents  2.5  per 
cent,  fuel  and  light  1.1  per  cent,  house  fur¬ 
nishing  goods  1.3  per  cent,  while  miscel¬ 
laneous  items  increased  0.9  per  cent. 


IMMIGRATION  TO  CANADA  DURING  THE  THREE  MONTHS 

ENDED  JUNE,  30,  1929 


HE  accompanying  tables  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Immigration  and  Coloni¬ 
zation  show  the  nature  and  extent  of  immi¬ 
gration  into  Canada  during  the  three  months 
ended  June  30,  1929,  with  some  comparative 
figures  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1928. 
Out  of  a  total  of  77,750  immigrants  34,967  or 
45  per  cent  were  British,  11,290  or  15  per  cent 
were  from  the  United  States  and  31,403  or  40 
per  cent  from  other  countries.  During  the 
period  9,043  Canadians  returned  from  the 
United  States,  as  compared  with  10,672,  the 
number  previously  reported  for  the  three 
months  ending  June  30,  1928. 


Statement  of  Immigration  to  Canada,  bt  Origins,  for 
the  Three  Months  Ended  June  30,  1929 


British — 

English .  17,685 

Irish .  5,749 

Scotch .  9,584 

Welsh .  1,949 


Total .  34,967 

Northern  European  races — 

Belgian .  418 

Danish .  1,666 

Dutch .  708 

Finnish .  1,630 

French .  256 

German .  6,604 

Icelandic .  3 

Norwegian .  1,196 

Swedish .  1,825 

Swiss .  190 


Total .  14,496 


United  States .  11,290 

Other  races — 

Albanian .  6 

Armenian .  1 

Austrian .  263 

Bohemian .  9 

Bulgarian .  87 

Croatian .  322 

Czech .  236 

East  Indian .  20 

Esthonian .  65 

Greek .  182 

Italian .  405 

Japanese. . . .  67 

Jewish .  671 

Jugo-Slav .  527 

Lettish .  28 

Lithuanian .  390 

Magyar .  2,862 

Maltese .  12 

Moravian .  16 

Negro .  66 

Polish . * .  2,981 


Portuguese .  4 

Roumanian .  166 

Russian .  296 

Ruthenian .  5,847 

Serbian .  197 

Slovak . 1,260 

Spanish .  9 

Syrian .  12 

Turkish .  2 


Total .  16,997 


Grand  total .  77,750 
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Statement  op  Immigration  to  Canada  for  the  Three 
Months  Ended  June  30,  1929,  Compared  With  That 
of  the  Corresponding  Months  of  1928, 


— 

Fiscal  year  1928-1929 

British 

From 

U.S.A. 

Others 

Totals 

April . 

May . 

June . 

Totals . 

9,680 

7,195 

6,820 

2,927 

3,096 

3,320 

14,376 

13,350 

10,163 

26,983 

23,641 

20,303 

23,695 

9,343 

37,889 

70,927 

— 

Fiscal  year  1929-1930 

British 

From 

U.S.A. 

Others 

Totals 

April . 

May . 

June . 

Totals . 

12,047 

13,053 

9,867 

3,576 

3,731 

3,983 

13,490 

9,832 

8,171 

29,113 

26,616 

22,021 

34,967 

11,290 

31,493 

77,750 

Statement  op  Returned  Canadians  from  the  United 
States  for  the  Three  Months  Ended  June  30,  1929. 


— 

Canadian 

born 

Citizens 

British 
.  Subjects 
with 

Canadian 

domicile 

Natural¬ 

ized 

Canadians 

with 

domicile 

Totals 

April . 

2,413 

133 

95 

2,641 

May . 

2,669 

217 

90 

2,976 

June . 

3,126 

215 

85 

3,426 

Totals . 

8,208 

565 

270 

9,043 

Statement  of  Immigration  to  Canada  for  the  Three 
Months  Ended  June  30,  1929,  Showing  Sex, 

Occupation  and  Destination  _ 


— 

Via 

Ocean 

Ports 

From 

U.S.A. 

Totals 

Sex — 

39,586 

Adult  males . . 

33,940 

5,646 

Adult  females . 

17,100 

2,798 

19,898 

Children  under  eighteen.. . 

15,420 

2,848 

18,266 

Totals . 

66,460 

11,290 

77,750 

Occupation — 

Farming  class — 

27,299 

Males . 

25,748 

1,551 

p'emales . 

4,056 

463 

4,519 

Children . 

9,109 

643 

9,752 

Labouring  class — 

4,113 

Males . 

3,160 

953 

Females . 

549 

133 

682 

Children . 

932 

126 

1,058 

Mechanics — 

Males . 

2,979 

1,655 

4,634 

Females . 

859 

328 

1,187 

Children . 

786 

216 

1,002 

Trading  class— 

Males . 

1,207 

861 

2,068 

Females . 

539 

336 

875 

Children . 

280 

171 

451 

Mining  class — 

Males . 

264 

74 

338 

Females . 

45 

11 

56 

Children . 

73 

5 

78 

Female  domestic  servants. 

7,046 

230 

7,276 

Other  classes — 

Males . 

582 

552 

1,134 

Females . 

4,006 

1,297 

5,303 

Children . 

4,240 

1,685 

5,925. 

Destination — 

Nova  Scotia . 

775 

70 

845. 

New  Brunswick  . 

1,139 

256 

1,395. 

Prince  Edward  Island . 

42 

17 

59 

Quebec . 

7,958 

1,709 

9,667' 

Ontario . 

23,905 

4,831 

25,736 

Manitoba . 

23,818 

426 

24,244 

Saskatchewan . 

3,814 

1,122 

4,936 

Alberta . 

5,196 

1,980 

7,176 

British  Columbia . 

2,801 

862 

3,663 

Yukon  Territory . 

12 

17 

29 

\ 


*> 


. 
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Functions  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Minister— The  Honourable  Peter  Heenan 
Deputy  Minister — H.  H.  Ward 


Labour  Gazette. — The  monthly  publication  of  the  “  Labour  Gazette  ”  containing  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  throughout  Canada,  a  record  of  proceedings  under  tlhe  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents,  summaries  of  laws  and 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour  and  other  information  on  current  matters  of  industrial  and 
labour  interest. 


Labour  Statistics  and  Information. — The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  wages,  hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and 
industrial  agreements;  also  of  reports  on  labour  organization  and  organization  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions;  the  conduct  of  investigational  and  research  work  bearing  on 
industrial  relations  and  labour  conditions;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  information  on 
these  subjects. 


Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. — The  administration  of  the  Industrial 

Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chap.  112,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  in  cases  of  disputes  affecting  mines  and  public 
utilities. 

Conciliation. — The  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  officers  at  various  points  whose  services 
are  utilized  in  tlhe  adjustment  of  labour  disputes. 


Fair  Wages. — The  administration  of  Fair  Wages  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  provides  for  the  observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and  hours  of  the  district  on 
Government  contracts  and  on  railway  construction  towards  which  financial  aid  has  been  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada. — The  administration  of  the  Employment  Offices  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  Chap.  57,  R.S.C.,  1927,  under  which,  in  co-operation  with  various  Provincial 
Governments,  free  public  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  64  centres;  statistical  informa- 
tion  relative  to  employment  conditions  is  also  collected  and  published. 


Technical  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Technical  Education  Act,  Chap. 
193  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  grants  to  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
technical  education;  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  otherwise. 

Combines  Investigation  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
Chap.  26,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  means  for  investigation  of  alleged  combines. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities. — The  administration  of  the  Government  Annuities 

Act  Chap.  7,  R.S.C.,  1927,  whereby  provision  may  be  made  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  ot 
annuities  by  individuals,  or  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members,  or  by  employers  on 
behalf  of  their  employees. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Chap.  156, 
RR  C  1927  which  provides  for  a  Dominion-Provincial  system  of  non-contributory  pensions 
to  needy  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  statute  becomes  operative  by  agreement 
with  the  respective  provinces,  the  latter  being  entrusted  with  the  Pay“e^ 0^.ePe^^i^ ^ 
the  Dominion  Government,  reimbursing  each  province  coming  into  the  scheme  one-ha 

the  sum  disbursed  in  pensions. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada.— The  compilation  and  publication  of  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  labour  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces. 

Library.— The  maintenance  of  a  library  of  publications  on  labour  and  economic  subjects. 

International  Labour  Organization  (League  of  ^ 

^“^atioual  Labour  0^ 
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Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Labour  Gazette — 

Published  monthly,  in  English  and  French. 
Subscription  Rates:  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  20  cents  per  annum, 
postage  prepaid;  all  other  countries,  $1 
per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions 
are  payable  in  advance,  and  should  be 
addressed,  with  postal  note  or  money 
order,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Bound  volumes 
for  1927  and  for  earlier  years  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour — 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1928.  Price,  40  cents. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Free  on 
application. 

Technical  Education — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Occasional 
Bulletins.  Free  on  application. 
Dominion  Government  Annuities — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Booklets,  Table  of  Rates,  etc.  Free  on 
application. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923 — 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  in  Western  Canada,  Feb.  18, 
1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  amongst  Coal  Dealers  at  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  in  Western  Canada, 
Feb.  28,  1925.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine 
Limiting  Competition  in  the  Marketing 
of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes,  June  9, 

1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread  in 
the  City  of  Montreal,  March  25,  1926. 
Out  of  print. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Produced  in  Ontario,  July  31, 

1926.  Price,  15  cents. 

Interim  Report  of  Registrar  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  an 
Alleged  Combine  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists  and  Manufacturers,  established 
to  fix  and  maintain  Resale  Prices  of  Pro¬ 
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Monthly  Summary 

A  MODERATE  decline  in  industrial  em¬ 
ployment  throughout  Canada  was  shown 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  according  to 
returns  received  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  from  6.90S  firms,  each  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  15  employees,  representing  practically 
every  industry  except  agriculture,  fishing, 
hunting  and  highly  specialized  business  opera¬ 
tions.  These  firms  employed  1,093,735  per¬ 
sons,  as  compared  with  1,102,033  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  The  employment  index  num¬ 
ber  (with  the  average  for  the  calendar  year, 
1926,  as  the  base  =100),  stood  at  126  •  8  on 
September  1,  as  compared  with  127-8  on 
August  1,  1929,  and  with  119-1,  111-0,  106-2, 
97-8.  94-2,  101-2,  94-8  and  89-8  on  September 
1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922,  and 
1921,  respectively.  At  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  the  percentage  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  reported  to  the  Department  of  Labour 
by  local  trade  unions  stood  at  3-5,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  percentages  of  3-0  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  August  and  2-4  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  1928.  The  September  percentage 
was  based  on  the  returns  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour  from  a  total  of  1,709 
unions  with  a  combined  membership  of  204,- 
547  persons.  Reports  received  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  from  the  office  of  the  Em- 
plovment  Service  of  Canada  showed  that  the 
volume  of  business,  as  indicated  by  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  placements  effected,  was  higher  than 
that  of  the  previous  month,  but  considerably 
below  that  recorded  daily  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  bud¬ 
get  of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $11.64  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  as  compared  with 
$11.63  for  August;  $11.15  for  September,  1928; 
$10.87  for  September,  1927;  $10.94  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1926;  $10.81  for  September,  1925;  $10.28 
for  September,  1924;  $10.46  for  September, 
1923;  $10.28  for  September,  1922;  $11.82  for 
September,  1921;  $15.95  for  September,  1920; 
$16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak);  $13.31  for 
September,  1918;  and  $7.83  for  September, 
1914.  In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number 
calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
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tics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was 
lower  in  September  at  97-3,  as  compared  with 
98-1  for  August;  95-5  for  September,  1928; 
97-1  for  September,  1927;  and  98-5  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926. 

The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  Canada  during  September 
was  more  than  double  that  in  August,  but  was 
practically  the  same  as  in  September,  1928. 
Nine  disputes  were  in  existence  during  the 
month,  involving  864  workers,  and  resulting 
in  the  loss  of  9,788  working  days.  Correspond¬ 
ing  figures  for  August,  1929,  were:  ten  dis¬ 
putes,  1.094  workers,  and  3,712  working  days; 
and  for  September,  1928,  eleven  disputes,  1,433 
workers,  and  9,849  working  days. 


During  September  the  De- 
Industrial  partment  received  a  report 

Disputes  from  the  Board  of  Concilia— 

Investigation  tion  and  Investigation  ms- 

Act  connction  with  the  dispute*1 

between  the  Canadian^ 

Pacific  and  Canadian  National  Railways,, 
on  one  side,  and  their  conductors,  trains 
men  and  yard  service  employees  on  the  west* 
em  lines  of  these  companies  on  the  other  side. 
The  Board  established  in  connection  with  the 
dispute  between  the  Dominion  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  its  clerks  and  other  em¬ 
ployees  was  completed  during  the  month.  The 
dispute  in  the  printing  industry  at  London, 
Ontario,  in  connection  with  which  a  Board 
had  been  applied  for  in  the  preceding  month, 
was  settled  by  the  mediation  of  the  chief  con¬ 
ciliation  officer  of  the  Department.  A  full 
account  of  the  proceedings  under  the  Act  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  appears  on  page  1081. 

The  Department  of  La- 
Report  on  hour  is  issuing  this  month 

Labour  its  third  consolidated  re- 

Legislation  port  on  labour  legislation 

in  Canada  in  Canada,  giving  the  text 

of  the  labour  laws  enacted: 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  and  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  provincial  legislatures  as  on  December  31,. 
1928.  An  article  dealing  with  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  The  first 
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volume  in  this  series  was  published  in  1915, 
And  the  second  in  1 020,  supplements  contain¬ 
ing  new  legislation  being  issued  annually  be¬ 
tween  tin'  consolidations.  The  new  volume 
comprises  the  material  contained  in  all  the 
preceding  issues,  and  presents  in  convenient 
form  tin'  labour  and  social  legislation  with 
which  Canadian  workers  are  specially  con¬ 
cerned.  Us  usefulness  as  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  is  much  increased  by  a  full  index  which 
-enables  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how  far 
■each  subject  group  has  been  covered  by  fed¬ 
eral  or  provincial  hgislation. 

The  legislation  printed  in  this  report  is 
taken  from  the  lutes  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
Dominion  or  of  Mu  several  provinces  and 
from  the  subsequent  yearly  volumes  of  sta¬ 
tutes  up  to  the  cud  of  192S.  In  the  case  of 
Quebec  certain  articles  from  the  Civil  Code 
and  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  are  included. 
Only  the  abridged  text  or  a  summary  is  given 
of  certain  statutes  which  as  a  whole  cannot 
be  regarded  as  labour  legislation,  certain  sec¬ 
tions  however  affecting  workmen  as  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  volume  may  be  obtained  from  the 
King’s  Printer,  Department  of  Public  Print¬ 
ing  and  Stationery,  Ottawa,  the  price  being 
one  dollar. 

Another  important  publication  of  the  De¬ 
partment  issued  during  the  present  month, 
on  “Labour  Organization  in  Canada."  is  re¬ 
viewed  on  another  page. 

The  Registrar  of  Trade 
l’n  ions  and  Employ  ere’  Or- 
gaaiziations  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  in  a  recent  re¬ 
port,  states  that  since  the 
passing  of  the  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act  in  1924  the  number  of  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  the  Union  has  been  negligible, 
tic  attributes  this  peaceful  condition  to  the  fact, 
i  ha-t  a  large  measure  of  self  government  in  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  brought  about  by  the  indus¬ 
trial  councils  that  have  boon  e\;h fished  under 
P  rh  i  provis  ns  f  this  Act  vs .  re  ou  - 
I  neii  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  June.  1924.  page 
49o.  It  applies  to  every  industry,  trade  and 
occupation,  except  farming  and  government 
service,  and  provides  for  the  establishment 
s  for  the  w  _  ■  on  of 
matters  affecting  both  parties,  and  for  the 
prevention  and  settlement  of  disputes.  The 
councils  are  farmed  of  an  equal  representa¬ 
tion  of  employers'  organizations  and  registered 
.rado  unions.  Provision  is  made  for  the  ap- 
of  trade  oonci  ■  boards  v 
there  are  no  industrial  councils.  '  Further, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  appoints  a  mediator 


Industrial 
Conciliation 
in  South 
Africa 


on  app!  Loaf  ion  by  both  pantit's  to  a  dispute 
under  consideration,  or  if  lie  considers  that 
the  appointment  would  further  «i  settlement. 
A  majority  of  representatives  of  employers 
and  workers  on  a  council  or  board  may  ap¬ 
point  one  or  more  arbitrators,  with  an  umpire 
to  act  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement.  The 
awards  mode  by  arbitrators  or  umpires  are 
binding. 

It  is  unlawful  to  strike  «.<r  lock-out  when 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as  a  result-  of 
the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
or  during  the  period  of  operation  of  any  award 
made  as  the  outcome  of  such  appointment. 
I'he  Minister  may  declare,  on  ape  cation  by 
the  parties  t-o  a  council  or  board,  that  tuiv 
agreement  arrived  at  shall  be  binding  upon 
the  parties  thereto;  or  may.  if  he  is  satisfied 
theut  the  applicants  are  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  industry  concerned,  declare 
that  the  agreement  shall  be  binding  upon  all 
employers  and  employees  in  that  industry, 
in  the  area  over  which  the  council  or  board 
has  juried  Rie  Minis  r  i 

at  the  request  of  the  parties,  extend  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  any  award  of  an  arbitrator  or  um¬ 
pire.  One  calendar  month’s  notice  of  any 
alteration,  or  demand  for  alteration,  in  the 
terms  of  employment  must  be  given  by  any 
employer  or  employee,  unless  shorter  notice 
is  mutually  agreed  to. 

Spec  al  provis 

of  any  dispute  between  a  local  authority  and 
its  employees  engaged  upon  work  connected 
with  the  supply  of  light,  power,  water.  sani¬ 
tary,  transportation,  or  tire  extinguishing  ser¬ 
vices  which  has  remained  unsettled  neewith- 
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or  conciliation  board.  It  is  unlawful  to  de- 
clare  any  strike  or  lock-out  until  the  matter 
at  issue  has  been  investigated  by  an  industrial 
council,  or  where  there  is  no  such  council  by 
a  conciliation  board,  and  until  any  further 
period  stipulated  in  any  agreement  between 
S  © 

or  lock-out  shall  not  be  declared  shall  have 
l  apsed.  Up  to  the  end  of  192$  live  industrial 
councils  on  a  national  basis  had  been  set  up, 
'out  m  all  outer  cases  the  scope  of  the  agree- 

vived  a;  was  ■  sd  to  provincial  or 
national  areas. 


Mr.  Grant-  Hall,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian 
1  acific  Railway  Company 
dtseussed  the  company’s  re- 
ations  with  its  emplovees 
m  the  course  of  an  address  to  the  general 
chairman  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  at  Montreal.  ‘T  have  had  many 
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years  of  close  relationship  with  the  general 
chairmen  of  organizations,”  Mr.  Hall  said,  “and 
apart  from  such  differences  of  points  of  view 
as  have  occasionally  arisen  in  the  matter  of 
general  wage  revisions,  seldom  have  I  had  a 
question  that  became  so  serious  that,  when 
both  sides  of  it  were  laid  bare,  settlement 
satisfactory  to  both  sides  could  not  be  reached. 
When  employees  have  a  question  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  I  always  take  the 
view  that  one  of  the  two  conditions  exist — 
namely,  either  that  a  real  grievance  exists  or 
that  all  the  facts  were  not  known  to  the 
general  chairman.  If  I  could  not  satisfy 
the  general  chairman  that  he  had  the  wrong 
angle  of  the  matter  I  would  always  be  willing 
to  inquire  further  into  our  own  phase  of  the 
case  and  see  if  I  myself  had  all  the  facts.  In 
many  cases  the  principle  of  ‘  give  and  take 
has  been  resorted  to  to  mutual  advantage.  Our 
general  chairman,  and  I  believe  also  officers 
of  the  railway  in  Canada,  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  in  developing  that  broad  sense 
of  good-fellowship  that  should  exist  between 
the  railways  and  their  employees  by  being  fair, 
and  not  the  least  element  in  securing  this  re¬ 
sult  in  my  mind  is  that  general  chairman,  as 
a  rule,  as  well  as  railway  officers,  are  prepared 
to  look  on  both  sides  of  the  case.” 

An  illustrated  pamphlet 
describing  the  work  and 
aims  of  the  International 
Labour  Organization  (the 
I.  L.  O.)  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  World  Peace 
Foundation  (Boston,  U.S.A.). 

“The  International  Labour  Organization,’ 
it  is  stated,  “  is  an  organization  of  govern¬ 
ments,  employers  and  workers  to  study  work¬ 
ing  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and  to 
further  measures  which  promise  security  and 
well-being.  No  one  really  prefers  to  employ 
child  labour,  keep  employees;  a A  work  over 
long  hours,  provide  work  irregularly,  pay  in¬ 
sufficient  wages  or  otherwise  conduct  business 
in  ways  that  are  inefficient  and  socially  harm¬ 
ful.  But  most  producers  must  compete  in  a 
world  market  and  only  a  few  can  risk  doing 
anything  that  may,  momentarily,  increase 
costa  while  their  competitors  may  be  produc¬ 
ing  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  I.  L.  0. 
has,  within  the  lust  ten  years,  provided  a 
means  whereby  representatives  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  can  meet  and  set  up  such  minimum  stan¬ 
dards  as  governments,  employers  and  workers 
are  all  agreed  can  everywhere  be  laved  up  to. 

“  The  International  Labour  Organization  is 
the  first  medium  through  which  capital  and 
labour,  as  well  as  governments,  have  ever 


been  able  to  discuss  and  gukle  mtornatkHinl 
action  affecting  the  conditions  u/nder  which 
the  work  of  the  world  is  dome.  It  is  the  first 
effective,  practical  embodiment  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  long  realized,  that  the  workers  of  any 
nation  cannot  for  long  prosper  if  the  lalxjur 
conditions  of  the  workers  of  other  nations 
are  burdensome,  and  that  the  industrialists  of 
any  nation  cannot  for  long  profit  in  world 
competition  at  the  expense  of  lower  living 
conditions  for  their  employees.  In  all  its 
councils  three  parties  are  represented — govern¬ 
ments,  employers  and  workers — and  no  policy 
is  adopted  without  a  substantial  measure  of 
consent  of  all  three.  This  combination  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  with  direct  economic  representation 
distinguishes  the  Organization  from  any  other 
body  in  history.  The  government  representa¬ 
tives  bring  to  the  deliberations  and  the  de¬ 
cisions  their  experience  as  admin istrators,  the 
views  of  their  peoples  as  consumers,  and  a  wide 
perspective  of  general  public  advantage;  the 
employers  present  and  sustain  the  viewB  of 
investors  and  managers ;  the  workers  express 
the  aspirations  of  the  individual  human  being 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  world.” 

One  of  the  early  organizers 
of  trade  unions  in  Ontario, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Williams,  died  at 
Toronto  on  September  27, 
in  his  92nd  year.  Mr  Wil¬ 
liams,  as  a  member  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  91,  was  prominent  in  the 
organization  in  1871  of  the  loronto  Irades 
Assembly,  the  first  central  labour  body  organ¬ 
ized  in  Canada.  Mr.  Williams  was  the  first- 
recording-secretary  of  this  organization,  hold¬ 
ing  this  office  from  May,  1871,  to  January, 
1872,  when  he  was  elected  president.  In  1873 
he  again  became  recording-secretary  and  in 
subsequent  years  held  other  offices.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  was  one  of  the  printers  who  took  part  in 
the  strike  for  a  nine-hour  day  in  Toronto 
early  in  1872.  With  others  he  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  conspiracy.  A  hurried  passage 
through  Parliament  of  the  Trade  Unions  Act, 
removing  from  labour  organizations  the  liabil¬ 
ity  to  prosecution  on  the  ground  of  criminal 
conspiracy,  led  to  the  release  of  Mr.  Williams 
and  his  friends. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Toronto  Trades 
Assembly  was  the  organization  of  a  co-oper¬ 
ative  printing  society  for  the  publication  of  a 
labour  paper.  The  society  appears  to  have 
been  short-lived  and  the  Ontario  Workmen 
was  taken  over  by  Mr.  Williams  in  partner¬ 
ship  with  Messrs.  Sleeth  and  Macmillan.  After 
about  three  years  it  suspended  publication. 
Some  years  ago  Mr.  Williams  presented  a 
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file  of  this  paper  to  the  Toronto  Reference 
Library,  where  it  renders  available  a  great 
deal  of  information  regarding  the  nine-hour 
movement  and  the  trade  unions  in  Hamilton 
and  Toronto  in  the  sixties. 

The  economic  benefits  of 
Co-operation  accident  prevention  from 

of  labour  in  the  manufacturers’  stand- 

accident  point  -are  stated  on  another 

prevention  page  of  this  issue  in  an  out¬ 

line  of  a  recent  paper  by 
Mg.  A.  F.  Blake,  of  the  Atlantic  Sugar  Refin¬ 
eries,  Limited.  On  the  other  side  the  interest 
of  labour  in  the  safety  movement  is  stated 
by  Mr.  E.  E.  Owen,  president  of  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  Trades  and  Labour  Council,  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Alberta  Labour  News,  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1929.  Referring  to  the  amendments 
to  the  Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
Obtained  through  the  efforts  of  organized 
labour,  Mr.  Owen  points  out  that  “while  we 
have  been  securing  amendments  to  the  Act 
which  provide  more  financial  consideration  to 
injured  workmen,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
been  giving  enough  consideration  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  accident  prevention.  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  had  more  interest  been  taken  in  the 
past  a  percentage  of  accidents  that  are  taking 
place  to-day  would  be  prevented,  and  in  a 
number  of  homes  where  the  widow  and  child¬ 
ren  are  receiving  a  pension  the  husband  and 
father  would  be  with  his  family,  and  happi¬ 
ness  would  prevail  where  sorrow  and  despair 
exist  at  present.  In  other  homes  we  find  work¬ 
men  disabled  for  life  as  the  result  of  accidents 
Which  should  never  have  happened.  The 
questions  we  are  confronted  with  are:  How 
do  these  accidents  take  place?  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible?  What  can  be  done  to  prevent 
them?” 

Mr.  Owen  describes  a  number  of  accidents 
particularly  in  the  building  trades,  which 
might  not  have  occurred  if  the  workmen  con¬ 
cerned  had  used  ordinary  care,  and  concludes 
as  follows:  ‘One  could  name  hundreds  of 
'■accidents  that  take  place  every  year  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  ones  I  have  enumerated, 
■and  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  only  by 
more  care  being  exercised  by  workmen  that 
these  accidents  can  be  eliminated.  I  think  it 
will  be  agreed  that  the  great  percentage  of 
hese  accidents  can  be  prevented,  and  if  em- 
P  oyer  and  employee  will  co-operate  and  carry 
on  continually  a  campaign  whereby  all  will 

wdlT,enintTted  accideilt  prevention,  it 
to  r  7  m  7Ich  We  wiI1  be  aible  to  feel 

Sole  to  beme  ,eff°r,t  bhUS  exPended  will 
pro\e  to  be  a  sound  investment.” 


The  Male  Minimum  Wage 
Male  Minimum  Board,  appointed  under  the 
Wages  in  provisions  of  the  Male 

British  Minimum  Wage  Act,  1929, 

Columbia  of  British  Columbia,  held  in¬ 

vestigations  during  Septem¬ 
ber  at  various  centres  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  for  the  purpose  of  containing  information 
regarding  the  wages  paid  to  persons  engaged 
in  the  occupation  of  pharmacy.  The  inquiry 
was  held  in  response  to  a  complaint  from  em¬ 
ployees  who  considered  that  the  wages  paid 
to  them  in  this  occupation  were  insufficient. 
The  meetings  of  the  Board  were  open  to  the 
public,  'but  the  Board  specially  invited  em¬ 
ployers  and  employees  interested  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  a  minimum  wage  for  drug  clerks  and 
other  employees  in  the  occupation  of  phar¬ 
macy.  The  provisions  of  the  Male  Minimum 
Wage  Act,  1929,  were  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1929,  page  G07.  The  members 
of  the  Board  are  Messrs.  J.  L).  McNivcn, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  (chairman), 
George  H.  Oowan,  and  Adiam  Bell. 

Evidence  on  the  effects  of 
Benefits  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act 
old  age  pensions  of  British  Columbia  was 
in  British  given  during  September  at 

Columbia  the  first  session  o.f  the  New 

York  State  Commission  on 
Old  Age  Security.  Mr.  E.  S.  H.  Winn,  K.C., 
chairman  of  the  provincial  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  which  administers  the  Act, 
stated  that  the  pension  of  $20  a  month,  though 
slight,  was  sufficient  to  give  the  old  people  an 
independent  standing  in  the  homes  of  their 
relatives,  who  are  often  hard  pressed  to  earn  a 
living  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  older  men 
and  women  have  been  enabled  to  leave  the 
almshouses  and  have  returned  to  the  homes  of 
their  children  since  the  payment  of  pensions 
be-gan.  A  surprisingly  large  number  of  the 
pensioners,  it  is  found,  are  eager  to  engage  in 
some  work  despite  the  fact  that  such  earnings 
are  automatically  deducted  from  tiheir  pensions. 
Mr.  Winn  denied  the  allegation  that  old  age 
pensions  tend  to  discourage  thrift.  He  declared 
that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  was  “the  only 
piece  of  legislation  about  which  I  have  heard 
no  complaint.”  Mr.  Winn  referred  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  experienced  by  middle  aged 
men  in  obtaining  work,  stating  that  men  under 
50  years  of  age  are  refused  employment  and 
are  compelled  to  become  public  charges  or  to 
live  on  the  bounty  of  their  children. 
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On  another  page  of  this 
Annual  census  issue  will  be  found  tables 

of  Canadian  containing  figures  for  the 

industries  years  1926  and  1927  as  to 

employment,  wages,  and 
hours  of  labour  and  other  information  com 

ceming  the  various  industries  in  Canada. 
These  figures  are  quoted  from  the  report  of 
the  Census  of  Industry  that  is  taken  each 
year  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Statistics  Act, 
1918.  The  methods  followed  by  the  Bureau 
in  classifying  industries  are  described  in  a  re¬ 
cent  report  as  follows: — 

“  The  scheme  of  classification  used  in  the 
Census  of  Manufactures  splits  up  the  coun¬ 
try’s  industries  into  nine  main  groups.  The 
basis  of  this  classification  is  the  chief  com¬ 
ponent  raw  material  used  in  each  industry; 
that  is,  industries  using  a  common  raw  ma¬ 
terial  are  grouped  together  for  convenience  of 
observation  and  record.  In  other  analyses 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  whose  pro¬ 
ducts  serve  a  common  purpose,  e.g.,  food, 
clothing,  personal  utilities,  house  furnishings, 
producers’  materials,  are  grouped.  In  still 
other  analyses,  manufacturing  industries  are 
grouped  according  to  the  origin  of  the  raw 
material,  the  farm,  the  forest,  the  mine,  the 
fisheries,  etc.  The  principle  of  classification 
by  chief  component  raw  material  can¬ 
not  be  applied  with  absolute  precision  in  the 
highly  complex  organization  of  modern  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  easy  to  group  the  primary  indus¬ 
tries  about  their  chief  materials  used,  and 
such  industries  as  fish-packing,  lumbering  and 
fruit-canning  are  easily  sorted  into  their  re¬ 
spective  groups  of  animal  or  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts.  But  with  the  secondary  manufacturing 
industries  the  problem  is  more  difficult.” 

An  article  in  a  recent  issue 
Unemployment  of  the  Economist  (London), 
insurance  describes  the  effects  of  the 

contributions  in  British  Governments’  action 
Great  Britain  last  July  in  raising  the 

amount  of  the  State  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  unemployment  insurance 
fund.  When  the  resolution  to  give  effect  to 
the  new  policy  was  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  Minister  of  Labour  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  intended  only  to  afford 
temporary  relief  to  the  fund,  and  that  the 
situation  would  be  more  fully  examined  after 
adjournment.  The  so-called  “  Blanesburgh 
report,”  mentioned  below,  was  outlined  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  June,  1926,  page  582. 

“  The  Government,”  the  Economist  said, 
11  has  decided  to  increase  the  contribution  of 
the  State  to  the  unemployment  (insurance) 
fund  to  one-half  of  the  aggregate  contribu¬ 


tion  of  the  employer  and  the  employed  per¬ 
son.  This  will  bring  the  payment  from  the 
State  into  line  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Blanesburgh  Committee,  which  advocated 
that  each  of  the  three  parties,  the  State,  the 
employer  and  the  workman,  should  contribute 
one-third  of  the  total  amount.  The  late  Gov¬ 
ernment  departed  from  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  on  this  point,  arguing  that  the 
Treasury  could  not  in  the  circumstances  bear 
so  heavy  a  burden.  Miss  Margaret  Bondfield, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  a  member  of  the  Blanesburgh  Com¬ 
mittee,  whose  report  was  unanimous.  The 
1927  act  fixed  the  weekly  contribution  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  man  at  Is.  9d.,  of  which  the  em¬ 
ployer  pays  8d.,  the  workman  7d.,  and  the 
State  6d.,  until  the  debt  to  the  Treasury 
should  have  been  paid  off.  The  effect  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  exchequer  contribution  from  6d.  to  7d. 
will  be  to  increase  the  annual  payment  from 
the  State  from  £12,000,000  to  £15,500,000,  and 
the  annual  revenue  of  the  fund  from  £43,000- 
000  to  £46,500,000.  The  fund  balances  itself 
when  about  1,000,000  persons  are  on  the  live 
register,  but  the  present  figure  is  still  more 
than  100,000  above  that,  and  at  the  end  of 
last  month  (June),  the  debt  of  the  fund 
amounted  to  £36,620,000.” 


The  Institute  of  Economics 
Problem  of  of  the  Brooklings  Lnstitu- 

displaced  tion  of  Washington  recently 

industrial  held  an  inquiry  with  a  view 

workers  tio  ascertaining  “  whether 

the  industries  and  the  ser¬ 
vice  trades  which  have  experienced  so  phen- 
ominal  a  growth  in  recent  years  have  been 
reabsorbing  those  workers  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  other  industries  and  those  who 
have  migrated  from  the  farms  to  the.  cities.” 
The  results  of  the  inquiry  were  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labour,  whose  conclusions  on  the  subject  of 
unemployment  were  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1920,  page  617. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Institute  were  based 
on  data  collected  in  a  special  survey  in  which 
754  workers  in  Baltimore,  Chicago  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  because  their  sendees  were  no  longer 
required,  were  interviewed.  The  group  sur¬ 
veyed  is  small,  but  it  forms  a  fairly  repre¬ 
sentative  section  of  workers  in  the  industrial 
centres  of  the  United  States..  The  findings  of 
the  investigation  are  summarized  in  the  report 
of  the  Institute  of  Economics  as  follows:— 

(1)  The  dispossessed  workers  do  not  easily 
find  new  employment.  Forty-five  per  cent  of 
those  interviewed  had  not  found  employment 
When  seen  by  the  investigators. 
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(2)  Even  those  workers  whio  finally  secured 
new  employment  had  difficulty  in  finding  it. 
Only  11.5  per  cenit  were  idle  for  less  than  one 
month  and  more  than  one-half  had  been  idle 
for  more  than  three  months  before  being  re¬ 
absorbed  by  industry. 

(3)  Workers  discharged  from  industry  are 
moving  in  large  numbers  to  plants  which  pro¬ 
duce  products  different  from  those  made  in 
the  industries  with  which  they  were  formerly 
associated.  Less  than  10  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed  were  re-employed  aft  their  old  jobs. 
Two-Thirds  went  into  entirely  different  indus¬ 
tries. 

(4)  The  rapidly  growing  “  newer  ”  industries 
and  service  trades  are  not  absorbing  the  dis¬ 
possessed  workers  as  quickly  as  is  generally 
believed.  Approximately  15  per  cent  of  those 
surveyed  went  into  these  lines  of  activity. 

(5)  Although  labour  is  mobile  as  regards  its 
movements  from  industry  to  industry,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  those  who  found  new  jobs 
succeeded  in  getting  employment  at  tasks  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  they  had  formerly  held.  That  is 
to  say,  the  general  requirements  as  to  skill 
and  training  were  like  those  of  their  earlier 
jobs.  The  remaining  half  of  those  who  found 
work  became  employed  a;t  tasks  whioh  bore 
no  relationship  to  their  former  work. 

(6)  A  large  majority  of  dispossessed  workers 
supported  themselves  and  their  families  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  period  of  unemployment  by 
accumulated  savings.  Approximately  one- 
third  found  temporary  work  of  one  sort  or 
another  to  supplement  their  income  before 
getting  a  permanent  position. 

(7)  The  transition  from  one  type  of  em¬ 
ployment  to  another  was  in  most  cases  made 
with  a  sacrifice  of  income.  Almost  one-half 
of  the  workers  received  lower  wages  at  their 
new  jobs  than  at  their  old.  Only  about  19 
per  cent  benefited  by  the  change  and  were 
earning  more.  Less  than  one-third  experi¬ 
enced  no  change  in  income. 

(8)  The  age  of  the  worker  is  a  significant 
factor  in  affecting  the  ease  with  which  labour 
is  reabsorbed.  As  compared  with  the  younger 
workers  relatively  fewer  of  those  over  45  years 
of  age  were  able  to  secure  new  employment 
as  a  whole  for  longer  periods  of  time  than 
was  true  in  the  case  of  workers  below  the  a,Te 
of  45. 


Junior 
instruction 
centres  in 
Great  Britain 


Note  was  made  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  April,  1928, 
page  342,  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  early  last  year  by  the 
British  Minister  of  Labour 


.of  a  National  Advisory 
Council  for  J-uvemle  Employment  for  England 
and  Wales,  whioh  was  to  be  followed  by  a 


similar  appointment  for  Scotland.  The  first 
reports  of  both  committees  have  now  been 
published.  The  Minister  of  Labour  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  recommendations  in  these  reports 
for  general  guidance  in  the  administration  of 
Centres  for  an  experimental  period  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1930,  to  March  31,  1933,  and  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  Local  Education  Authorities  inviting 
them  to  submit  proposals  to  her  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  of  Centres  in  areas  where  they 
are  required. 

The  principal  feature  in  both  reports  is  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  on  a  more  per¬ 
manent  basis  of  what  in  the  past  have  been 
known  as  Juvenile  Unemployment  Centres,  and 
in  future  are  to  be  termed  “  Junior  Instruc¬ 
tion  Centres.”  The  object  of  the  Centres  is 
stated  by  the  Scottish  Council  to  be  “to  pre¬ 
vent  the  deterioration  of  unemployed  boys 
and  girls  and  by  maintaining  or  re-establish¬ 
ing  habits  of  discipline  and  self-respect,  and 
giving  training  and  education,  to  facilitate 
their  re-absorption  into  industry.”  The  Coun¬ 
cil  for  England  and  Wales  defines  the  general 
purpose  of  the  Centres  in  similar  terms.  The 
Centres  are  to  be  administered  by  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  but  they  arc  to  be 
guided  by  the  regulations  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour;  and  the  closest  oo-operation  is  to 
be  maintained  between  the  Centres  and  the 
local  placing  agency  (i.e.,  the  Juvenile  Em¬ 
ployment  Bureau  of  the  Local  Education 
Authority,  or  the  Juvenile  Department  of  the 
Local  Employment  Exchange,  as  the  case  may 
be).  In  areas  where  there  are  not  enough  un¬ 
employed  bo3"s  and  girls  to  justify  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Centre,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  should,  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  be  prepared  to  consider  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  separate  class  for  unemployed 
juveniles  in  connection  with  an  existing  edu¬ 
cational  institution. 

The  schemes  also  suggest  regulations  as  to 
the  staffing  of  the  Centres,  the  hours  of  attend¬ 
ance,  finance,  curriculum  and  the  methods 
of  securing  attendance.  Both  Councils  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  training  provided  should  in 
the  main  be  practical  in  character,  but  should 
not  take  the  form  of  training  for  any  specific 
occupation.  The  Council  for  England  and 
Wales  appends  a  separate  memorandum  on 
the  curriculum,  in  whioh  they  make  detailed 
suggestions  as  to  the  type  of  instruction  which 
they  think  might  be  given. 

Both  Councils  recommend  that  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labour  should  normally  contribute 
75  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  Centres,  but 
add  that  in  the  special  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
tressed  areas,  so  long  as  these  continue,  a 
higher  rate  of  grant  should  be  payable  in  re¬ 
spect  of  Centres  in  those  areas. 
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The  Soviet  Government  is 
Uninterrupted  at  present  considering  the 

working  week  possibility  of  carying  on 
in  Soviet  work  in  state  industrial 

Russia  undertakings  continuously 

without  any  general  weekly 
rest  day,  but  without  any  alteration  in  the 
present  hours  of  work  of  individuals.  An 
account  of  the  proposed  rearrangement  of 

working  days  is  given  in  Industrial  and 
Labour  Information,  (Geneva),  August  26, 
from  official  information  published  at  Moscow. 
The  new  system  is  calculated  to  make  possible 
an  increase  in  production  of  20  per  cent  with¬ 
out  involving  the  construction  of  any  new 
undertakings  or  any  appreciable  improvement 
of  existing  equipment.  Incidentally,  it  would 
also  relieve  unemployment,  and  reduce  over¬ 
time. 

A  plan  for  the  introduction  of  a  six-day 
week  has  been  published  by  Mr.  Larin,  a 
well  known  publicist  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Mr.  Larin's  plan  calls  for  a  schedule  of  five 
seven-hour  working  days  for  individual 
workers,  followed  by  one  rest  day.  Two 
other  plans  have  been  proposed,  involving, 
respectively,  five  eight-hour  working  days  for 
each  individual,  followed  by  two  consecutive 
rest  days,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
weekly  system,  with  the  engagement  of  an 
extra  shift  for  Sunday  work. 

The  management  of  State  industry  and  the 
Ukraine  trade  unions  favour  the  continuance 
of  the  seven-day  week,  consisting  of  five  eight- 
hour  working  days  and  two  rest  days  for 
each  worker.  The  management  of  industry 
is  of  the  opinion  that  this  system  would  be 
much  more  favourable  to  production,  disci¬ 
pline  and  better  utilization  of  the  working 
day.  Mr.  Larin’s  plan  for  a  six-day  week  is 
supported  by  many  trade  unionists  on  the 
grounds  of  its  anti-religious  significance  and 
the  possibility  of  longer  annual  holidays.  The 
schedule  calling  for  two  days’  rest  weekly,  it 
is  stated,  would  not  affect  the  present  system 
of  annual  holidays  (15  days  on  an  average), 
but  the  schedule  calling  for  one  rest  day 
weekly  and  reducing  the  week  to  six  days 
makes  provision  for  annual  holidays  of  one 
month,  the  two  extra  weeks  representing  the 
two  hours  of  work  which  industrial  workers 
are  not  at  present  required  to  perform  on  the 
eves  of  holidays,  but  which  they  would  be 
required  to  perform  under  the  proposed  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  uninterrupted  week  has  already  been 
introduced  in  some  sawmills  and  paper  fac¬ 
tories,  as  well  as  in  the  peat  bogs  in  Northern 
Russia.  Provisional  results  show  that  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  increased  in  general  by  15 


per  cent,  but  it  is  estimated  that  in  the 
course  of  time  the  increase  will  reach  20  per 
cent.  Mr.  Larin  and  other  supporters  of  the 
uninterrupted  week  consider  that  in  builders’ 
yards,  for  example,  production  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  50  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  by 
100  per  cent. 


The  Calgary  Council  on  Child  Welfare,  at 
a  meeting  in  September,  resolved  to  submit 
the  following  requests  to  the  Alberta  Govern¬ 
ment:  for  a  child  welfare  survey  of  the  prov¬ 
ince;  to  give  effect  to  the  Child  Welfare  Act, 
and  to  bring  the  child  labour  laws  of  the 
Province  into  conformity  with  the  child  labour 
conventions  of  the  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference. 


During  the  month  of  September  a  total  of 
6,333  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Ontario 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  Schedule  1  of  the  Act,  36  of  which 
were  fatal  cases;  in  Schedule  2  industries  499 
were  reported  including  5  fatal  cases;  and  406 
Crown,  6  of  which  were  fatal,  were  reported 
during  the  month,  making  in  all  7,238,  of 
which  47  were  fatal. 


Dr.  D.  Jamieson,  chairman  of  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Board  of  Ontario,  stated  at  Toronto 
early  in  October  that  he  anticipated  that 
about  $400,000'  would  be  paid  in  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  in  the  province  during  November,  the 
first  month  of  the  full  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Act.  This  figure  is  based  on  the 
estimate  that  20,000  aged  persons  will  receive 
pensions. 


The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  August 
15,  1929,  analyses  the  results  of  a  census  of 
seamen  in  sea  going  vessels  under  British 
regulations,  other  than  yachts  and  fishing 
vessels,  who  were  employed  on  March  31,  1928. 
The  employees  in  all  departments  in  sea  trad¬ 
ing  vessels  numbered  200,113  on  that  date,  of 
whom  132,377  were  British,  15,291  were 
foreign,  and  52,445  were  Lascars.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  total  on  March  31,  1927,  was  200,- 
525,  composed  of  132,384  British,  16,079 
foreigners  and  52,062  Lascars. 


Volume  IV  of  the  Sixth  Census  of  Canada, 
1921,  dealing  with  the  occupations  of  the 
people,  was  issued  recently  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Some  of  the  facts 
brought  out  by  the  last  census  in  regard  to 
occupations  were  mentioned  in  the  Labour. 
Gazette,  August,  1929,  page  845,  in  a  note  on 
the  Canada  Year  Book  for  1929. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

'T'HE  employment  situation  throughout 

A  Canada  was  reported  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dents  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
at  the  end  of  September  to  be  as  follows: — 

Although  most  of  the  harvesting  of  the 
various  groups  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia 
had  been  completed,  some  work  remained  to 
be  done  and  the  aigri, cultural  industry  was 
fairly  busy  as  a  consequence.  The  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  reported  only  fair  catches  for  the  most 
part.  Manufacturing  plants  continued  to 
operate  normally,  although  there  was  some 
falling  off  in  production  in  industries  of  a 
seasonal  character.  Coal  mining  reported 
fairly  heavy  production  and  rather  full  work¬ 
ing  time.  Some  small  orders  for  workers  for 
the  logging  industry  were  being  received,  but 
no  extensive  operations  had  yet  opened  up. 
Building  and  construction,  particularly  in 
Halifax,  continued  to  be  'busy  and  additional 
workers  were  being  taken  on  at  that  city. 
Transjportation  and  trade  were  reported  as 
good.  The  usual  shortage  of  women  domestic 
workers  was  apparent. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  harvesting  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick  was  late  some 
orders  were  being  registered  with  the  offices 
in  this  province  for  farm  workers.  Substantial 
numbers  of  vacancies  for  workers  in  the  log¬ 
ging  industry  were  being  reported,  but  men 
were  hesitant  about  taking  this  work,  as  is  cus¬ 
tomary  at  the  opening  of  the  season.  Excel¬ 
lent  catches  of  fisih  were  reported.  Manufac¬ 
turing  industries  showed  no  material  change, 
and  their  condition  was  rather  favourable. 
Construction,  especially  in  the  city  of  Saint 
John  Was  fairly  busy  and  quite  a  volume  of 
this  class  of  work  was  in  hand.  Transportation 
and  trade  were  both  stated  to  be  fair.  The 
usual  demands  for  women  domestic  workers 
were  being  reported  to  the  offices. 

Although  farm  orders  had  fallen  off  at  most 
of  the  offices  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  Mon¬ 
treal  and  Sherbrooke  were  still  making  a  num¬ 
ber  of  placements.  A  heavy  demand  for  bush- 
men  was.  reported  by  the  different  offices  in 
this  province  and  hundreds  of  placements  were 
being  effected.  Montreal  reported  manufac¬ 
turing  as  normal,  a  resumption  of  activity  in 
the  boot  and  ^hoe  industry  being  recorded. 
Sherbrooke  and  1  hree  Rivers  showed  continu¬ 
ing  activity  in  the  manufacturing  industry, 
with  the  improvement  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
group  of  some  weeks  ago  being  maintained. 
Considerable  activity  in  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  continued,  with  brisk  demands  and 


numerous  placements  in  this  industry,  parti¬ 
cularly  iu  Montreal.  Trade  was  reported  as 
quite  satisfactory  throughout  the  province. 
Once  again  the  number  of  applications  for 
situations  at  domestic  service  were  fewer  than 
the  vacancies  lasted. 

In  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario  the  dryness  of  the  soil  was  seriously 
interfering  with  fall  ploughing.  With  pulp 
cutters  and  general  bushmen  in  heavy  demand, 
and  some  local  shortage  reported,  lumber 
camps  were  rapid!}'  being  filled  up.  There 
was  no  noteworthy  demand  for  workers  in  the 
mining  group  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  although  a  few  men  were  being  taken 
on.  While  showing  some  falling  off  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  earlier  months  of  the  year, 
manufacturing  production  throughout  Ontario 
continued  to  maintain  a  relatively  high  level. 
Very  considerable  building  and  construction 
was  in  progress  throughout  the  province  and 
numerous  workers  were  being  engaged.  In 
common  with  the  other  eastern  provinces  the 
Ontario  employment  offices  reported  a  con¬ 
tinued  shortage  of  women  domestic  workers. 

A  noticeable  decline  in  the  number  of  vacan¬ 
cies  for  farm  workers  was  reported  by  the 
employment  offices  in  Manitoba,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  men  seeking  such  work. 
Apart  from  Winnipeg,  where  quite  a  number 
of  men  were  being  placed  in  logging,  there 
were  no  calls  for  workers  in  this  industry 
throughout  the  province.  Considerable  con¬ 
struction  was  going  ahead,  particularly  at 
Winnipeg.  Reports  from  the  mining  section 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  province  indicated 
a  continuance  of  activity  in  that  section. 
There  was  a  fairly  good  demand  for  women 
domestic  workers. 

In  Saskatchewan  threshing  was  practically 
finished  and  consequently  there  were  few  calls 
for  farm  hands.  Vacancies  for  the  building 
and  construction  industries  were  fairly  numer¬ 
ous,  but  no  difficulty  was  being  experienced 
m  securing  sufficient  applicants.  While  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  securing  sufficient  general 
labour  to  meet  all  requirements,  in  this  group 
quite  a  number  of  vacancies  were  being  noti¬ 
fied  to  the  employment  offices.  A  few  open¬ 
ings  for  bushimen  were  being  notified.  De¬ 
mands  for  women  domestic  workers  were  not 
heavy  and  no  shortage  of  applicants  was  re¬ 
ported. 

As  in  Saskatchewan,  threshing  in  Alberta 
was  almost  'completed,  and  few  vacancies  for 
workers  of  any  sort  for  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  were  in  evidence,  with  no  difficulty 
being  met  with  in  supplying  men  where  re- 
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quired.  The  approach  of  winter  weather  was 
causing  a  speeding  up  in  'the  ibuilding  and 
'construction  industries,  with  the  result  that  a 
few  more  workers  were  being  taken  on  and 
staffs  were  being  steadily  engaged.  A  fair  de¬ 


mand  for  competent  pick  miners  accompanied 
the  re-opening  of  some  of  the  smaller  mines 
in  the  Drumheller  district.  The  logging  in¬ 
dustry  continued  quiet.  Except  for  the  early 
cessation  of  threshing  in  different  districts, 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


Trade,  external,  aggregate .  $ 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption .  $ 

Exports,  Canadian  produce. .  $ 

Customs  duty  collected .  S 

Bank  debits  to  Individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  $ 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  $ 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc.. .  } 


Security  Brices,  Index  Number — 

Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(')  Index  of  interest  rates. . 

(* *)  Prices,  Wholesale,  Index 

number . 

(‘(Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 
get  .  5 

(‘(Business  failures,  number . 

(•(Business  failures,  liabilities  .  $ 

(‘(Employment,  Index  Number, 
Employers  pay  roll  figures. 

(‘)  (*)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway — 

(‘(Car  loadings,  revenue, 

freight . cars 

(‘(Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  $ 

(‘(Operating  expenses .  t 

Canadian  Pacifio  Rail¬ 
way,  gross  earnings .  S 

Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  operating  expenses, 

all  lines .  $ 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 

ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

(• )  Contracts  awarded .  $ 

Mineral  production — 

Pig  iron . tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings . tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

Coal .  tons 

Crude  petroleum  imports . gal 

Rubber  imports . lbs 

Ckitton  imports . lbs 

Timoer  scaled  in  British  Col- 

pmbia . bd.  ft. 

F’our  production . bbls. 

Sugar  manufactured . lbs. 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k  w  h 

(•(Sales  of  insurance .  5 

Newsprint  . tons 

Automobiles,  passenger . 

(‘•(Index  of  physical  volume  of 

business.  . . . 

Industrial  production . 

Manufacturing . 


1929 

1928 

September 

August 

July 

September 

August 

July 

210,025,520 

219,887,028 

217,921,943 

228,079,568 

230,772,272 

111,630,924 

114,200,854 

106,066,189 

114,175,346 

103,403,649 

96,264,517 

102,219,440 

109.828,366 

112,493,026 

125,530,791 

17,548,894 

17,485,453 

16,580,008 

17,602,590 

16,125,905 

3,667,069,533 

4,003,861,147 

3,050,950,943 

3,243,115,942 

3,481,643,830 

189,671,015 

170,113,031 

193,492,520 

176,025,915 

172,235,364 

1,459, 690. 289 

1,453,212,528 

1,484,814,579 

1,482,500,749 

1,489,085,293 

1.346,451,122 

1,326,851,830 

1,191,855,133 

1,167,367,354 

1,167,884,227 

217-1 

207-4 

192-8 

159-7 

148-6 

152-6 

105-1 

105-6 

104-8 

107-6 

107-5 

110-3 

104-4 

102-3 

103-3 

96-0 

96-0 

93-9 

97-3 

98-1 

96-0 

95-5 

95-4 

96-2 

21-90 

21-90 

21-26 

21-38 

21-31 

21-01 

164 

132 

176 

118 

136 

123 

2,422,648 

1,376,409 

2,440,895 

2,627,423 

2,583,971 

1,402,281 

126-8 

127-8 

124-7 

119-5 

119-3 

117-7 

3-5 

3-0 

2-9 

2-4 

2-5 

3-2 

16,465 

11,663 

25,340 

15,783 

321,992 

282,957 

278,588 

348,936 

279,597 

267,952 

19,757,687 

18,879,865 

19,454,564 

21,398,394 

20,317,318 

19,458,508 

20,192,946 

18,750,109 

18,372,132 

19,784,063 

17,662,615 

19,078,500 

21,371,239 

19,505,045 

17,986,111 

14,790,934 

15,185,843 

15,073,035 

14,729,256 

14,286,553 

2,794,332,676 

3,869,850,750 

2,435,488,688 

2,596,345,600 

21,560,361 

22,841,709 

21,302,746 

17,448,542 

25,761,956 

46,959,200 

58,622,300 

57,940,700 

45,438,900 

39,448,500 

38,359,600 

98,816 

112,528 

99,786 

90,516 

91,522 

94,422 

99.0(0 

120,282 

129,827 

99,888 

88,677 

82,807 

7,131 

7,178 

7,030 

2,008 

2,537 

2,855 

1,344,192 

1,289,517 

1,395.753 

1,535,065 

1,309,003 

117,697,000 

114,783,000 

101,229,000 

85,937,000 

74,986,000 

6,449,000 

7,178,000 

6,295,000 

5,480,000 

6,030,009 

5,233,000 

6,447,000 

4,971,000 

7,518.000 

7,462,000 

251,112,656 

262,502,571 

242,732,203 

237,558,720 

225,096,694 

1,603,000 

1,892,000 

1,158,000 

1,458,000 

100,092,000 

79,960,000 

77,691,000 

78,141,000 

77,690,000 

48,143,000 

45,506,000 

42,681,000 

42,372,0 (0 

40,269,000 

43,032,000 

55,799.000 

38,500,000 

43,136,000 

49,076,000 

'225,873 

229,045 

185,059 

200,656 

184,199 

11,037 

13,600 

16,572 

24,274 

20,122 

188-6 

182-3 

161-2 

169-5 

162-9 

193-6 

192-2 

171-7 

181-6 

172*9 

189-7 

193-7 

176-1 

188-1 

177*5 

Bureau,  Hartford 


(i)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds.  (•)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(•)  For  group  figures  see  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  (’)  Including  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(•)  MacLean’s  Building  Review. 

(4)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months  (•)  Life  Insurance  bales  Researc 

(‘)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  August  31,  1929,  and  cor-  Conn. 

(.0)  The°imlex8 of'th^physfcal^ volume  of  business  includes  forestry,  mining,  constr, action 
exports,  car  loadings,  shares  traded  and  bank  debits.  Industrial  commodity  production  t  jmDOrts 

•ne  and*  construction  Manufacturing  includes  production  of  flour,  sugar,  newsprint,  pig ,  >  o  ,  ,  ' 

‘  f  cotton  rubber  wool  and  petroleum;  slaughterings  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs;  storage  holdings  of  butter  and  cheese. 
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there  was  no  unusual  feature  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  this  Province,  and  conditions 
appeared  to  be  about  normal  for  the  time  of 
year. 

In  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
the  condition  oif  the  logging  industry  was 
somewhat  uneven,  many  sections  reporting  it 
to  be  quiet,  while  there  seemed  to  be  fair 
activity  in  other  districts.  Metal  mining  in 
this  province  continued  active,  but  there  were 
few  calls  for  workers.  The  building  and  con¬ 
struction  group  showed  a  fair  amount  of 
activity,  except  in  the  City  of  Vancouver,  but 
in  this  latter  centre  it  was  stated  that  some 
projects  of  some  proportions  would  be  put  in 
•hand  in  the  not  distant  future.  Production 
in  mining  industries  throughout  the  province 
remained  at  a  normal  level.  The  general  situ¬ 
ation  in  British  Columbia  was  not  unfavour¬ 
able  for  the  time  of  year,  and  prospects  for  the 
immediate  future  appeared  to  be  reasonably 
favourable. 

There  was  a  slackening  of  m- 
Employers’  dustrial  activity  at  the  begin- 
Reports  ning  of  September,  when  the 

6,908  firms  which  reported  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  showed  a 
combined  working  force  of  1,093,735  persons, 
as  compared  with  1,102,033  in  the  preceding 
month.  The  index  number  (average  calen¬ 
dar  year  1926=100)  stood  at  126-8,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  127-8  on  August  1,  1929,  and  with 
119-1,  111-0,  106-2,  97-8,  94-2,  101-2,  94-8  and 
89-8  on  September  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925, 
1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively. 

All  provinces  reported  contractions,  that  in 
Ontario  being  most  pronounced.  In  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  the  reduction)  was  chiefly  in 
logging  and  construction,  while  gains  were 
noted  in  transportation  and  trade.  In  Que¬ 
bec,  there  were  further  losses  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  transportation,  but  mining  and  con¬ 
struction  were  brisker.  In  Ontario,  manu¬ 
facturing  as  a  whole  employed  fewer  opera¬ 
tives,  while  logging  camps,  communications  and 
trade  showed  improvement.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  mining,  transportation,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  wholesale  trade  afforded  more 
employment,  but  railway  construction  was 
seasonally  slacker,  and  there  were  also  losses 
in  manufacturing.  In  British  Columbia,  there 
was  a  decline  in  employment,  chiefly  in  con¬ 
struction,  while  communications,  mining, 
transportation  and  logging  reported  improve¬ 
ment. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  by  cities  shows 
that  employment  advanced  in  Quebec,  Toron¬ 
to,  Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities 
and  Vancouver,  while  in  Montreal,  Ottawa, 
Hamilton  and  Winnipeg  curtailment  was 
registered.  In  Montreal,  manufactures  showed 
general  contractions;  transportation  was  also 


slacker,  while  improvement  was  shown  in  con¬ 
struction.  In  Quebec,  most  of  the  gain  took 
place  in  construction,  trade,  transportation 
and  manufacturing.  In  Toronto,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  communications  and  trade  recorded 
heightened  activity,  while  only  small  changes 
were  noted  in  other  industries.  In  Ottawa, 
declines  were  noted  in  manufacturing,  but  con¬ 
struction-  was  brisker.  In  Hamilton,  manu¬ 
facturing  reported  contractions.  In  Windsor 
and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities,  automobile 
plants  afforded  slightly  greater  employment, 
and  services  were  also  more  active.  In  Win¬ 
nipeg,  manufacturing,  construction  and  trade 
registered  most  of  the  reduction.  In  Van¬ 
couver,  reductions  in  personnel  were  reported 
in  manufacturing  factories,  while  only  small 
changes  took  place  in  other  groups. 

Within  the  manufacturing  group  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  as  a  whole,  there  were  declines  in  iron 
and  steel,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  textile,  to¬ 
bacco,  non-ferrous  metal,  rubber  and  edible 
animal  product  factories,  while  vegetable  food, 
electrical  apparatus,  leather,  fur  and  some 
other  divisions  recorded  improvement.  Log¬ 
ging,  mining,  communications,  local  and  water 
transportation,  building,  construction  and 
trade  also  reported  increased  employment. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
some  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  September. 

Unemployment  reported  by 
Trade  local  trade  unions  showed  a 

Union  nominal  advance  only  at  the 

Reports  close  of  August  over  the  pre¬ 

ceding  month  as  indicated  by 
the  returns  tabulated  from  a  total  of  1,709 
organizations  with  an  aggregate  membership 
of  204,547  persons.  Of  these,  7,078  were  with¬ 
out  employment  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
a  percentage  of  3-5  contrasted  with  3-0  per 
cent  of  inactivity  in  July  and  2-4  per  cent 
in  August,  1928.  Alberta  unions  reported  a 
contraction  in  employment  of  3  per  cent  when 
compared  with  July  largely  due  to  inactivity 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  province  while  reduc¬ 
tions,  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  apparent  among 
Nova  Scotia,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia 
unions.  Quebec  and  Manitoba  unions,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  afforded  a  slightly  greater 
volume  of  work.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Sas¬ 
katchewan  the  same  level  of  employment  was 
maintained  as  in  July.  The  percentages  of  un¬ 
employment  reported  in  all  provinces  during 
the  month  under  review  exceeded  those  regis¬ 
tered  during  August  of  last  year,  Alberta 
unions  as  in  the  previous  comparison  showed 
the  most  extensive  declines  in  activity. 

A  review  in  greater  detail  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  at  the  close  of  August  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  trade  unions  is  printed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue. 
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During  the  month  of  August, 
Employment  1929,  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
Office  ployment  Service  of  Canada 

Reports  referred  52,581  workers  to 

positions  and  made  a  total  of 
51,313  placements.  Of  these  the  placements 
in  regular  employment  were  39,361,  of  which 
33,829  were  of  men  and  5,532  of  women.  The 
placements  in  casual  work  numbered  11,952. 
Employers  notified  the  service  of  55,254  vacan¬ 
cies,  of  which  42,774  were  for  men  and  12,4S() 
for  women.  The  number  of  applicants  for 
■work  was  61,317,  of  whom  47,302  were  men 
and  14,015  were  women.  A  marked  increase 
is  shown  in  the  business  transacted  when  the 
above  figures  are  compared  with  those  of  the 
preceding  month,  due  to  harvest  operations 
in  the  west,  but  a  decline  is  registered  when 
a  comparison  is  made  with  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  the  reports  for  July,  1929, 
showing  36,852  vacancies  offered,  46.183  appli¬ 
cations  made  and  34.447  placements  effected, 
while  in  August,  1928.  there  were  recorded 
76,342  vacancies,  81,280  applications  for  work 
and  74.234  placements  in  regular  and  casual 
employment.  A  report  in  detail  of  the  work 
of  the  officers  for  the  month  of  August,  1929, 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Building  pared  by  the  Dominion 

Permits  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  value 
Contracts  of  permits  issued  by  61  cities 
Awarded  during  August  was  $21,560,361, 

as  compared  with  822,826,034 
in  the  preceding  month  and  with  $17,448,542 
in  August,  1928.  Details  for  the  month  are 
given  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

The  MacLean  Building  Review  reports  that 
while  the  total  value  of  construction  contracts 
awarded  in  Canada  in  September  was  19-9 
per  cent  lower  than  in  August,  there  was  an 
increase  over  September  last  year  of  3-3  per 
cent.  The  total  for  the  month  was  $46,959,- 
200,  of  which  $21,162,800  was  for  engineering 
purposes  (bridges,  dams,  wharves,  sewers  and 
water  mains,  roads  and  streets  and  general 
buildings) ;  $12,278,200  was  for  business  build¬ 
ings;  $10,184,300  was  for  residential  buildings; 
and  $3,333,900  was  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  apportionment  of  contracts  awarded  by 
provinces  was  as  follows:  Quebec,  $21,828,500; 
Ontario,  $16,753,800;  British  Columbia,  $2- 
065,700;  Alberta,  $1,836,200;  Saskatchewan 
$1,387,200;  Manitoba,  $1,344,100;  Nova  Scotia, 
$956,800;  New  Brunswick,  $774,700;  Prince 
Edward  Island,  $12,200. 

Production  and  Trade 

Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 
Prodltction.  dustries  during  the  recent 
months  and  also  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  months  in  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  the  table  on  page  1077. 


Despite  recession  in  some  lines,  the  level 
of  productive  operations  in  Canada  was  prac¬ 
tically  maintained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer,  according  to  comprehensive  indexes 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics.  Construction  records  reflecting  in  part 
the  large  contract  for  a  portion  of  the  Beau- 
harnois  canal  and  power  development  showed 
further  expansion  in  August,  the  cumulative 
total  for  the  year  to  date  being  18  per  cent 
greater  than  in  the  same  months  of  1928. 
Most  divisions  of  mining  production  were  at 
a  higher  level,  coal  production  being  4-5  per 
cent  greater  than  in  July.  The  export  of 
lumber  revived  in  August  compared  with  the 
reduced  level  of  June  and  July.  Newsprint 
production  showed  recession  from  the  total 
for  the  preceding  month,  but  was  about  12-5 
per  cent  greater  than  in  the  same  month  last 
year.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  showed  further 
reduction  and  crude  rubber  was  imported  in 
lesser  volume  than  in  July.  The  reduction 
in  the  production  of  automobiles  was  18  per 
cent  below  the  preceding  month  to  the  lowest 
level  reported  for  any  month  of  the  year  to 
date.  The  cumulative  total  for  the  8-months 
period  however,  was  21  per  cent  greater  than 
in  the  same  months  last  year,  and  is  larger 
than  in  any  similar  period  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  The  output  of  pig-iron,  at  112,- 
528  long  tons,  was  greater  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  single  month,  showing  an  increase  of 
13  per  cent  over  July.  One  additional  furnace 
was  blown  in  at  Sydney,  resulting  in  9  furnaces 
being  in  blast  on  August  31.  The  active 
furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  88  per  cent  of  the 
total  capacity  of  all  blast  furnaces  in  Canada. 
The  output  of  steel  was  120,282  tons,  showing 
a  moderate  decline  from  the  preceding  month. 
Imports  of  crude  petroleum  were  at  a  new 
high  point,  reflecting  the  expanding  demand 
for  gasolene  and  other  petroleum  products. 

The  official  report  published  on  September 
10  estimated  the  wheat  crop  for  all  Canada 
at  293,792,000  bushels.  This  compares  with 
566,726,000  bushels  harvested  last  year,  the 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the  Dominion. 
The  yield  of  wheat  was  the  smallest  since 
1924  when  262,097,000  bushels  were  produced. 
The  lack  of  moisture  was  the  chief  factor  in 
the  reduction  of  the  yield  this  year,  the 
drought  persisting  during  June  and  July  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  grain-growing  area. 

A  summary  of  Canadian 
External  trade  prepared  by  the  De- 

Trade.  partment  of  National  Rev¬ 

enue  shows  that  in  August, 
1929,  the  merchandise  entered  for  consumption 
amounted  to  $111,630,924  as  compared  with 
$114,200,854  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with 
$114,075,346  in  August,  1928.  The  chief  im¬ 
ports  in  August,  1929,  were:  Iron  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  $27,463,295;  Non-metallic  minerals  and 
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products,  $18,566,100;  Fibres,  textiles  and  tex¬ 
tile  products,  $17,385,099. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
August,  1929  amounted  to  $96,264,517  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $102,219,440  in  July,  1929,  and 
with  $112,493,026  in  August,  1928.  The  chief 
exports  in  August  were:  Wood,  wood  products 
and  paper,  $27,848,312;  Agricultural  and  vege¬ 
table  products,  mainly  foods,  $21,371,974; 
Animals  and  animal  products,  $13,287,812. 

Strikes  and  lockouts 

The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
September,  1929,  was  over  twice  as  large 
as  in  August,  although  there  were  fewer  strikes 
and  fewer  workpeople  involved.  A  strike  of 
steel  car  riveters  at  Hamilton  caused  con¬ 
siderable  time  loss.  As  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  figures  show  very  little  difference 
in  time  loss  but  a  smaller  number  of  disputes, 
involving  smaller  numbers  of  workers.  There 
were  in  existence  during  the  month  nine  dis¬ 
putes,  involving  864  workers,  and  resulting  in 
a  time  loss  of  9,788  working  days,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  ten  disputes  in  August,  involving 
1,094  workers  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of 
3,712  working  days.  In  September,  1928,  there 
were  on  record  eleven  disputes,  involving  1,- 
433  workers,  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of 
9,849  working  days.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
there  were  on  record  five  disputes  involving 
approximately  445  workers,  not  including  those 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  which  employment 
conditions  were  reported  to  be  no  longer  af¬ 
fected  but  which  had  not  been  formally  called 
off. 

Prices 

The  cost  per  week  of  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  average  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  showed  little  change  at  $11.64  at 
the  beginning  of  September,  as  compared  with 
$11.63  for  August;  $11.15  for  September,  1928; 
$10.87  for  September,  1927;  $10.94  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1926;  $10.81  for  September,  1925; 
$10.28  for  September,  1924;  $10.46  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1923;  $10.28  for  September,  1922; 
$11.82  for  September,  1921;  $15.95  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak)  ; 
$13.31  for  September,  1918;  and  $7.83  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1914.  The  most  important  decline 
was  a  seasonal  fall  in  the  price  of  potatoes, 
while  less  important  decreases  occurred  in  the 
prices  of  beef,  mutton,  and  lard.  These  de¬ 
creases,  however,  were  offset  by  increases  in 
the  prices  of  eggs,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  bread, 
flour,  rice,  prunes,  salt  pork  and  bacon.  In¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent  with  that 


of  foods  the  total  budget  was  unchanged  at 
$21.90  for  August  and  September,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $21.38  for  September,  1928;  $21.05 
for  September,  1927;  $21.15  for  September, 
1926;  $21.02  for  September,  1925;  $20.65  for 
September,  1924;  $20.97  for  September,  1923; 
$20.90  for  September,  1922;  $22.37  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1921;  $26.38  for  September,  1920; 
$26.92  for  July,  1920  (the  peak);  $21.11  for 
September,  1918;  and  $14.33  for  September, 
1914.  In  fuel  coal  was  slightly  higher,  while 
wood  was  down  somewhat.  No  changes  were 
reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was  some¬ 
what  lower  at  97-3  for  September,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  98-1  for  August;  95-5  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1928;  97-1  for  September,  1927;  and  98-5 
for  September,  1926.  In  the  classification  ac¬ 
cording  to  chief  component  materials  five  of 
the  eight  main  groups  were  lower,  two  were 
higher  aand  one  was  unchanged.  The  Vege¬ 
tables  and  Vegetable  Products  group  and  the 
Animals  and  their  Products  group  were  con¬ 
siderably  lower,  the  former  due  to  lower 
prices  for  wheat,  barley,  rye,  raw  rubber  and 
fresh  foreign  fruits,  which  more  than  offset 
higher  prices  for  flax,  oats  and  vegetables, 
and  the  latter  due  to  substantial  declines  in 
the  prices  of  live  stock  and  fresh  and  cured 
meats,  wThich  more  than  offset  higher  prices 
for  milk,  butter  and  eggs.  Three  other  groups 
showed  minor  declines,  the  Wood,  Wood  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  paper  group  because  of  lower  prices 
for  certain  lines  of  lumber;  the  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  group,  due  to  lower  prices  for  tin 
and  zinc,  and  the  Non-Metallic  Minerals 
and  their  Products  group  due  to  lower  prices 
for  certain  lines  of  building  materials.  The 
Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Products  group 
advanced,  because  of  higher  prices  for  raw 

raw  silk'  The  Chemicals  and 
Allied  Products  group  was  also  slightly  higher. 

e  Iron  and  its  Products  group  was  un¬ 
changed. 


A  study  of  the  provisions  of  the  various 
State  Workmen’s  Compensation  laws  in  the 
United  States  in  regard  to  compensation  for 
occupational  diseases  is  given  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Monthly  Labour  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labour.  Fourteen  of  the  48  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories  having  compensation  laws  make  such 
piovision.  Some  of  the  laws  cover  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  in  general,  while  others  specify 
the  diseases  that  are  compensated. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT,  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


URING  the  month  of  September  the  De¬ 
partment  received  the  report  of  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  which  had 
been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  to  in¬ 
quire  into  a  dispute  between  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  (Western  Lines), 
and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  (West¬ 
ern  Lines),  on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  of 
their  employees  on  the  other  hand  being  con¬ 
ductors,  trainmen  and  yard  service  employees, 
members  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen. 
The  dispute,  which  related  to  the  employees’ 
request  for  increased  compensation,  affected 
6,000  employees  directly  and  10,000  indirect¬ 
ly.  The  personnel  of  the  Board  was  as  fol¬ 
lows:  The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  A.  K.  Dy- 
sart,  Winnipeg,  chairman,  appointed  on  the 
joint  recommendation  of  the  other  board 
members,  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitblado,  K.C.,  and 
David  Campbell,  K.C.,  both  of  Winnipeg, 
nominated  by  the  companies  and  employees, 
respectively.  The  report  of  the  board  was 
unanimous  and  recommended  certain  wage  in¬ 
creases  for  the  classes  of  employees  concerned. 
The  text  of  the  report  is  given  on  page  1082. 

Other  Proceedings  under  the  Act 

Reference  was  made  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Labour  Gazette  to  the  establishment 
of  a  board  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway  Company  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  its  employees  being  clerks,  freight 
handlers,  station  and  stores  department  em¬ 
ployees,  represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  and  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Hand¬ 
lers,  Express  and  Station  Employees.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  16  the  board  was  completed  by  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  M.  B.  Archibald,  hams¬ 
ter,  Halifax,  N.S.,  as  third  member  and  chair¬ 
man,  the  appointment  being  made  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  other  board  members, 


Mr.  L.  A.  Lovett,  K.C.,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Hon,  John  McDonald,  Kentville,  N.S.  Mr. 
Lovett  had  been  appointed  as  a  member  of 
the  board  by  the  Minister  in  the  absence  of  a 
recommendation  from  the  employing  com¬ 
pany,  and  Hon.  Mr.  McDonald  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  employees’  recommendation. 
The  dispute  relates  to  wages  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  directly  affects  90  employees. 

An  application  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  was 
reported  in  the  July  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  as  having  been  received  during  June 
from  certain  employees  of  The  London  Free 
Press  and  The  London  Advertiser,  being  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  London  Typographical  Union  No. 
133.  The  employees’  request  to  negotiate  a 
new  wage  scale  was  given  as  the  cause  of  the 
dispute,  85  men  being  directly  affected  and  25 
indirectly.  These  employees  had  been  on 
strike  for  three  days  during  January,  1928, 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  newspaper  estab¬ 
lishments  to  gTant  an  increase  in  wages  or  to 
refer  the  differences  to  arbitration.  On  that 
occasion,  at  the  request  of  the  union,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Labour  sent  the  Chief  Conciliation 
Officer,  Mr.  M.  S.  Campbell,  to  London  to 
assist  in  negotiations,  and  a  settlement  was 
reached.  Under  the  new  agreement  the  scale 
of  wages  existing  prior  to  the  strike  was  con¬ 
tinued  and  a  clause  was  added,  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “If  requested  by  either  party  to  this 
agreement  on  June  30,  1929,  the  clause  relat¬ 
ing  to  scale  of  prices,  Section  3,  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  Board  of  Conciliation,  appointed 
by  the  Minister  of  Labour  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.”  When  the  employees  applied  in 
June  of  this  year  for  a  board  to  deal  with  their 
request  for  a  new  w’age  scale,  the  managements 
of  both  companies  declined  to  be  a  party  to 
the  proceedings.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
employees  withdrew  their  application. 
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Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  and  Their  Conductors,  Trainmen  and  Yard¬ 
men  on  Western  Lines 


In  the  matter  of  The  Industrial  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act  and  a  dispute  between 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 
(Western  Lines)  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  (Western  Lines) 
(Employers)  and  certain  of  their  em¬ 
ployees  being  conductors,  trainmen  and 
yard  service  employees,  members  of  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen 
(Employees) 

To  The  Honourable, 

The  Minister  of  Labour, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 

Sir,— The  Board  of  Conciliation  and  In¬ 
vestigation  established  by  you  on  July  25, 
1929,  under  the  above-mentioned  Act,  to  deal 
with  the  above  dispute,  has  now  completed  its 
task  and  begs  leave  to  submit  herewith  its 
unanimous  report. 

The  members  of  the  Board  comprise  Mr. 
Isaac  Pitblado,  K.C.,  Mr.  David  Campbell, 
K.C.,  both  of  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  in  Mani¬ 
toba  (who  were  appointed  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  employers  and  of  the  em¬ 
ployees,  respectively)  and  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  Dysart,  also  of  Winnipeg,  who  was 
appointed  on  July  18  third  member  and  chair¬ 
man  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Pitblado  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

On  July  22  a  preliminary  meeting  was  held, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  Board  began  its 
public  sittings  for  the  reception  of  evidence 
and  argument  in  support  of,  as  well  as  in 
opposition  to,  the  requests  of  the  employees. 
Those  sittings,  held  in  the  City  of  Winnipeg, 
continued  almost  daily  till  August  3,  and 
were  concluded,  after  an  interval,  by  a  sitting 
held  in  the  City  of  Montreal  on  September 
9.  During  that  interval,  and  since,  the  Board 
held  many  private  sessions  devoted  to  a  close 
and  careful  examination  of  all  the  material 
submitted  to  it  by  the  disputants,  as  well  as 
to  a  comprehensive  .survey  of  other  grounds 
for  any  factor  that  might  assist  the  Board  in 
reaching  just  and  proper  conclusions.  Apart 
from  a  few  short  and  unavoidable  delays,  the 
Board  has  carried  its  work  forward  with  all 
reasonable  energy  and  expedition. 

At  the  Winnipeg  public  sessions,  the  follow¬ 
ing  representatives  were  present: — 

For  the  Employees: 

S.  N.  Berry,  Vice-President,  O.R.G., 

W.  J.  Babe,  Vice-President,  B.  of  R.  T., 


W.  G.  Chester,  General  Chairman,  O.R.C. 
(C.P.), 

B.  L.  Daly,  General  Chairman,  O.R.C. 
(C.N.L.W.), 

R.  H.  Urquhart,  General  Chairman,  B.R.T. 

(C.P.L.W.), 

W.  G  .  Cunningham,  General  Chairman, 

B. R.T.  (C.N.L.W.), 

S.  H.  Carson,  Secretary,  O.R.C.  (C.P.), 

H.  B.  Patterson,  Secretary,  O.R.C.  (C.N. 
L.W.), 

J.  McLaughlin,  Secretary,  B.R.T.  (C.P. 
L.W.), 

W.  F.  Wendt,  Secretary  of  the  Committee, 
and  for  the  employers: 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company: 

A.  Halkett,  General  Superintendent,  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alta.,  Chairman,  Joint  General 
Manager  Committee. 

Geo.  H.  Baillie,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager,  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man. 

Canadian  National  Railways: 

A.  A.  Tisdale,  Assistant  to  General  Man¬ 
ager,  Winnipeg,  Man., 

A.  Wilcox,  Assistant  to  General  Manager, 
Winnipeg, 

S.  McElmoyle,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk, 
General  Manager’s  Office,  Winnipeg. 

At  the  Montreal  meeting  the  representa¬ 
tives  were : 

For  the  employees: 

Thos.  Todd,  General  Chairman,  O.R.C., 

C. N.,R.,  Central  Region. 

James  Sutherland,  General  Chairman, 
O.R.C.,  C.N.R.,  Atlantic  Region, 

John  Maloney,  General  Chairman,  B.  of 
R.T.,  C.N.R.,  Central  Region, 
and  S.  N.  Berry,  W.  G.  Chester,  J. 
McLaughlin,  and  B.  L.  Daly,  all  four  of 
whom  had  been  present  at  the  AVinnipeg 
meetings. 

For  the  employers: 

George  Hodge,  Assistant  General  Manager 
of  C.P.R.,  Eastern  Lines, 

A.  E.  Grilly,  Chief  of  Wage  Bureau,  C.N.R., 
as  well  as  A.  Halkett  and  A.  Wilcox, 
both  of  whom  Jiad  attended  the  Winni¬ 
peg  meetings. 

A  spirit  of  courtesy  and  good-feeling  char¬ 
acterized  the  proceedings  throughout;  and 
while  the  opposing  sides  contended  and  con- 
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tested  with  all  the  skill,  vigor  and  knowledge 
they  could  command,  they  nevertheless  ad¬ 
hered 'scrupulously  to  their  professed  desire  to 
deal  with  the  issue  on  purely  business  grounds. 

Nevertheless,  neither  party  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  yield  from  its  position.  So  ten¬ 
aciously  did  they  both  cling  to  their  ground, 
that  they  resolutely,  though  pleasantly,  de¬ 
clined  the  invitations  and  suggestions  re¬ 
peatedly  thrown  out  by  the  Board  with  a 
view  to  bring  about  a  compromise,  or  other 
amicable  settlement.  A  final  last  effort,  made 
by  the  chairman  treating  with  each  side  separ¬ 
ately  and  confidentially,  to  secure  mutual 
concessions,  and  to  discover  common  ground, 
likewise  proved  unavailing. 

At  the  first  public  session,  the  employees, 
through  their  representatives,  submitted  as 
Exhibit  1,  a  lengthy  statement  setting  forth  in 
detail  their  present  rates  of  pay  and  their  pro¬ 
posed  increased  rates  of  pay.  These  pro¬ 
posed  rates  were  on  the  average  about  six  and 
a  half  per  cent  higher  than  the  existing  rates. 

This  same  demand  for  increased  rates  had 
several  weeks  earlier  been  submitted  on  behalf 
of  the  employees  to  their  employers,  and  after 
being  considered  in  a  conference  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  employees  and  employers  on  May 
28  and  30,  1929,  had  been  wholly  rejected  by 
the  employers.  The  increases,  if  granted, 
will,  it  is  claimed,  affect  about  6,000  employ¬ 
ees  directly  and  15,000  indirectly,  and  will 
entail,  so  the  employers  estimate,  an  increase 
in  the  pay-roll  of  about  one  million  dollars  a 
year.  The  territory  affected  includes  Western 
Ontario,  all  of  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  question 
before  the  Board  is  this  demand  for  increased 
rates  of  pay.  No  other  issue  was  raised  or 
dealt  with. 

The  lengthy  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
present  wage  schedules  from  pre-war  days  was 
recounted,  examined  and  explained.  But  in 
view  of  the  unanimity  at  which  the  members 
of  the  Board  have  arrived  in  their  recom¬ 
mendations,  it  will  be  neither  profitable  nor 
expedient  to  dwell  upon  that  history. 

The  grounds  and  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  employees’  claims  were  met 
by  opposing  considerations  and  arguments  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  employ¬ 
ers.  Without  attempting  to  appraise  the 
weight  or  value  of  the  opposing  contentions, 
it  may  be  advisable  here  to  recapitulate  them, 
and  in  so  doing,  to  follow  each  one  by  the 
employers’  reply  thereto. 

1.  For  the  employees  it  is  argued  that  no 
prior  wage  agreement  can  fairly  be  taken  as  a 
"starting  point!”  from  which  present  rates 


might  justly  be  fixed  by  comparison,  for  the 
reason  that  in  no  such  agreement  did  the 
employees  secure  all  that  they  believed  they 
were  entitled  to,  being  pressed  by  circum¬ 
stances  into  compromising  and  accepting  less 
than  they  deserved.  To  this  the  employers 
reply  that  almost  every  agreement  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  negotiations  and  compromise,  and 
while  perhaps  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
employees,  should  be  accepted  unless  and  until 
they  discharge  the  onus  of  showing  that  the 
agreement  is  not  fair;  and  especially  do  the 
employers  rely  on  the  present  wage  schedule 
which  was  made  by  the  employers  granting 
the  entire  demand  then  made  by  the  em¬ 
ployees. 

2.  The  employees  claim  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  sufficient  compensation  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  themselves,  their  homes  and 
their  families  in  decency  and  comfort,  and 
that  the  mere  “cost  of  living”  is  not  the  only- 
indeed,  at  this  date,  not  even  a  material  factor. 
To  this  it  is  answered  that  conceding  the  con¬ 
tention  for  decent  and  comfortable  homes 
and  family  conditions,  the  cost  of  living  has 
always,  or  nearly  always,  been  a  dominant, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  McAdoo  and  some  sub¬ 
sequent  Awards,  the  chief  or  only  factor  in 
granting  increased  rates;  and  that  since  1926 
the  cost  of  living  has  not  increased. 

3.  The  hazards  of  the  employees’  work; 
the  severe  climatic  conditions  of  Western  Can¬ 
ada;  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  them;  the 
necessity  of  being  physically  fit;  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  being  subject  to  call  to  duty  at 
unseasonable  times  and  hours;  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  and  the  frequent  inconvenience  to  train¬ 
men  of  living  away  from  home  while  on  their 
runs — all  these  and  such  other  considerations, 
they  claim,  entitle  them  to  more  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  answer  put  forward  is  that  these 
considerations  have  always  been  incidental  to 
railroading  and  have  been  taken  into  account 
in  the  making  of  all  previous  schedules. 

4.  The  ever-increasing  length  and  weight  of 
trains  carry  corresponding  increases  in  work, 
responsibility  and  hazards  for  these  employees. 
These  increases  are  declared  by  the  employers’ 
representatives  to  be  so  trifling  as  to  entail 
in  their  net  results  nothing  that  calls  for 
increased  pay. 

5.  Because  of  increased  size  of  trains  and 
increased  hauling  power  of  locomotives,  the 
train  crews  produce  through  their  work  more 
revenue  for  the  employers  than  formerly,  and 
therefore  should  share  in  these  gains.  Against 
this  the  employers  maintain  that  much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  alleged  improvement  is  due  to 
invested  capital,  and  not  to  labour. 

fi.  Comparisons  between  the  earnings  of 
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theBe  employees  and  other  workmen  was 
largely  confined  to  employees  engaged  in 
similar  work  on  the  railways  in  the  Western 
States.  There  it  is  shown  wages  are  about  six 
and  a  half  per  cent  higher  than  in  Western 
Canada.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  lay  most  stress.  Their  present  demand 
is  to  have  their  wage  raised  to  the  level  of 
those  on  Western  American  railways.  In 
reply,  the  employers  attempt  to  show  that  the 
conditions  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  areas, 
and  also  that  general  wage  levels  for  all 
industrial  workers  are  higher  in  the  United 
States  than  here. 

On  this  important  ground  neither  party 
would  commit  itself  to  the  principle  of  accept¬ 
ing  and  applying  at  all  times  the  rates  that 
might  obtain  in  Western  United  States. 

7.  The  prosperity  of  the  employers  in  recent 
years  easily  enables  them  to  grant  and  really 
demands  that  they  do  grant  the  increases  re¬ 
quested. 

But,  argue  the  employers,  if  employees  are 
to  share  in  fat  years,  they  must  do  likewise 
in  the  lean  years,  and  so  might  find  themselves 
in  times  of  great  depression  or  adversity  with 
little  or  no  wages — which  is  unthinkable.  Be¬ 
sides,  they  prophesy  that  the  incoming  year 
will  be  a  very  lean  one. 

The  foregoing  seven  points,  as  well  as 
several  others  of  lesser  importance,  were  pre¬ 
sented  and  argued  as  thus  summarized. 

One  other  factor  of  great  importance: 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  as 
a  result  of  direct  negotiating  with  its  train 
conductors  on  Eastern  lines,  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  them,  whereby  the  rates  of  pay  for 
passenger  conductors  were  increased,  effective 
July  16,  1929,  from  $4.47  to  $4.72  per  100 
miles,  but  the  rates  of  pay  to  other  conduc¬ 
tors  were  not  increased.  The  reasons  for  this 
seeming  preferential  treatment  were  given  at 
the  Montreal  meeting.  Neither  trainmen  nor 
yardmen  had  at  that  time  applied  for  in¬ 
creases.  The  Canadian  National  Railways 
and  their  employees  of  the  classes  now  before 
this  Board,  by  an  agreement  effective  June  1, 
1929,  revised  and  consolidated  their  working 
rules  in  a  manner  alleged  to  be  favourable 
to  the  employees,  but  that  agreement  made  no 
changes  in  the  rates  of  pay,  there  being  no 
application  then  pending  for  an  increase  in 
rates. 

The  reasons  why  neither  party  before  this 
Board  referred  to  these  new  eastern  agree¬ 
ments  were  entirely  honourable.  Each  had  re¬ 
solved  to  let  the  present  application  stand  or 
fall  on  its  own  merits,  irrespective  of  what  was 
taking  place  in  the  east.  But  your  Board,  in 
studying  the  many  comparisons  made  between 


wages  of  these  employees  and  employees 
similarly  occupied  on  other  railroads,  felt 
obliged  to  compare  Eastern  Canada  with 
Western. 

Having  given  most  careful  thought  and 
study  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  this  entire  application,  we  have 
come  to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  some 
increase  in  the  rates  of  pay  should  be  granted 
to  all  these  employees,  and  that  passenger 
conductors  should  have  special  consideration, 
and  we  accordingly  recommend  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  rates  be  increased  to  the  rates  herein¬ 
after  set  forth  for  the  respective  classes — 
the  increases  to  become  effective  October  1, 
1929. 

On  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(Western  Lines) 

RATES  FOR  PASSENGER  SERVICE 

(a)  Rates  for  trainmen  on  trains  propelled 
by  steam  or  other  motive  power  shall  be: 

Conductors . 4.72  cents  per  mile 

Baggagemen . 3.29  cents  per  mile 

Brakemen . 3.18  cents  per  mile 

A  minimum  of  $219.65,  $153.32  and  $145.55 
per  month  respectively  will  be  paid  regularly 
assigned  passenger  trainmen,  exclusive  of  over¬ 
time,  switching  and  detention.  The  above 
minima  are  based  upon  a  monthly  mileage 
equivalent  to  the  monthly  rate  divided  by  the 
mileage  rate. 

Exception—  On  the  Revelstoke  and  Nelson 
Divisions,  for  monthly  mileage  of  4,200  miles 
or  less,  exclusive  of  overtime,  switching  and 
detention,  regularly  assigned  passenger  train¬ 
men  shall  be  guaranteed: 


Conductors . $219.65  per  month 

Baggagemen .  153.32  per  month 

Brakemen .  145.55  per  month 


All  mileage  in  excess  of  4,200  miles  to  be 
paid  pro  rata. 

RATES  FOR  THROUGH  FREIGHT,  WORK  (CONSTRUC¬ 
TION),  HELPER  (PUSHER)  SERVICE 

East  of  Lake  Louise  and  Crowsnest 

Conductors . $6.25  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  4.91  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  4.91  per  100  miles 

West  of  Crowsnest  to  Kootenay  Landing 
Conductors,  Baggagemen  and  Brakemen  will 
be  paid  a  differential  of  11  cents  per  100  miles 
in  addition  to  the  above  through  freight  rates, 
making  rates  for: 

Conductor . $6.36  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen . 5.02  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.02  per  100  miles 
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From  Lake  Louise  West,  and  from  Kootenay 
Landing  West  through  the  Kootenays, 
the  basing  rate  is: 

(These  rates  only  apply  to  mixed  trains  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  Arrow  Lake  and  Okanagan  Sub¬ 
divisions,  where  the  way  freight  rates  will 
apply). 

Conductors . $6.25  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  4.97  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  4.97  per  100  miles 

On  the  Mountain  Subdivision  (Lake  Louise 
to  Revelstoke)  Conductors  will  receive  a  dif¬ 
ferential  of  $1.05  per  100  miles;  Baggagemen 
and  Brakemen  a  differential  of  $1.04  per  100 
miles  in  addition  to  the  above  rates,  making 
rates  for: 

Conductors . $7.30  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  6.01  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  6.01  per  100  miles 

On  the  Nakusp  and  Slocan  Subdivision  and 
on  all  subdivisions  West  of  Columbia  River 
on  the  Nelson  Division,  Conductors  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  differential  of  90  cents  per  100  miles 
and  Baggagemen  and  Brakemen  a  differential 
of  76^  cents  per  100  miles,  in  addition  to  the 
basing  rates,  making  rates  for: 

Conductors . $7.15  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen..  .  .  5. 73J  per  100 miles 

Brakemen .  5.73^  per  100  miles 

For  all  Mixed  and  Way  Freight  Service  East 
of  Lake  Louise  and  Crowsnest 
Conductors  will  receive  a  differential  of  52 
cents  per  100  miles,  Baggagemen  and  Brake- 
men  a  differential  of  40  cents  per  100  miles 
in  addition  to  the  through  freight  rates,  mak¬ 
ing  rates  for: 

Conductors . $6.77  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  5.31  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.31  per  100  miles 

For  Mixed  and  Way  Freight  Service  from 
Crowsnest  West  to  Kootenay  Landing 
Conductors  will  receive  a  differential  of  51^ 
cents  per  100  miles  and  Baggagemen  and 
Brakemen  a  differential  of  41  cents  per  100 
miles,  in  addition  to  through  freight  rates, 
making  rates  for: 

Conductors . $6.87^  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  5.43  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.43  per  100  miles 

For  Way  Freight  Service  West  of  Lake  Louise 
and  Kootenay  Landing 
On  way  freight  trains  on  all  subdivisions, 
Conductors  will  receive  a  differential  of  52 
cents  per  100  miles,  Baggagemen  and  Brake- 
men  a  differential  of  41  cents  per  100  miles,  in 
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addition  to  the  through  freight  rates  for  the 
subdivision  on  which  the  mileage  is  earned: 

The  Way  Freight  Rates  will  be: — 

Where  Mountain  Rates  apply  (Lake  Louise 
to  Revelstoke) : 

Conductors . $7.82  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  6.42  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  6.42  per  100  miles 

Where  Semi-Mountain  Rates  apply  (on  the 
Nakusp  and  Slocan  Subdivision,  and  on  all 
subdivisions  west  of  the  Columbia  River  on, 
the  Nelson  Division) : 

Conductors . $7.67  per  100  mires: 

Baggagemen..  .  .  6. 14|  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  6. 14^  per  100  miles 

Where  the  basing  rate  applies: 

Conductors . $6.77  per  100  miles 

Baggagemen .  5.38  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.38  per  100  miles 

SPECIFIED  ASSIGNMENTS 

1.  On  the  Westminster  Subdivision  for  crews 
in  assigned  passenger,  mixed  and  other  service 
combined,  100  miles  or  less,  eight  consecutive 
hours  or  less  to  constitute  a  day’s  work.  Con¬ 
ductors  to  be  paid  not  less  than  $219.65  for 
calendar  month,  and  Trainmen  not  less  than 
$154.53  for  calendar  month.  All  Time  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  224  hours  in  any  month  to  be  paid  as 
overtime  pro  rata. 

Rates  for  Yard  Service. 

Yard  Foremen . $6.74  per  day 

Yardmen .  6.25  per  day 

Switch  tenders .  4.79  per  day 

On  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
(Western  Lines) 

PASSENGER  SERVICE 

Rates  for  Trainmen  on  all  trains  propelled 
by  steam  or  other  motive  power  will  be: 

Conductors . $212.40  per  month 

Baggagemen .  148.05  per  month 

Brakemen .  143.10  per  month 

Flagmen .  143.10  per  month 

The  above  rates  being  based  upon  a  monthly 
guarantee  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
or  less  (4,500). 

All  mileage  in  excess  of  4,500  miles  per 
month  to  be  paid  at  a  pro  rata  rate,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Conductors . 4.72  cents  per  mile 

Baggagemen . 3.29  cents  per  mile 

Brakemen . 3.18  cents  per  mile 

Flagmen . 3. 18  cents  per  mile 

AVAY  FREIGHT  AND  MIXED  TRAIN  SERVICE 

Conductors . $6.77  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.39  per  100  miles 
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THROUGH  FREIGHT,  WORK  TRAINS,  CONSTRUC¬ 
TION,  HELPER,  PUSHER,  AND  PILE  DRIVER 
SERVICE 

(a)  On  lines  east  of  Edmonton,  including 
Sangudo  and  Athabaska  Subdivisions: 

Conductors . $6.25  per  100' miles 

Brakemen .  4.91  per  100  miles 

(b)  On  lines  west  of  Edmonton,  except 
trains  operating  from  and  upon  Sangudo  and 
Alhabaska  Subdivisions: 

Conductors . $6.38  per  100  miles 

Brakemen .  5.07  per  100  miles 


YARD  SERVICE 


Foremen . Rate  per  day..  $6.74 

Helpers . Rate  per  day . .  6.25 


Switch  tenders  .  .Rate  per  day. .  4.79 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

(Sgd.)  A.  K.  Dysart, 

Chairman  of  the  Board. 
(Sgd.)  I.  PlTBLADO, 

Member  of  the  Board. 
(Sgd.)  D.  Campbell, 

Member  of  the  Board. 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  September  30,  1929. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS  EMPLOYEES’  BOARD  OF 

ADJUSTMENT  No.  2 

Summary  of  Recent  Proceedings 


"D  EPORTS  have  been  received  of  ten  cases 
recently  settled  by  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Railways  Employees’  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  2.  An  account  of  previous  cases 
dealt  with  by  this  Board  was  given  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  October,  1928,  page  1064,  and 
in  previous  issues;  and  a  general  summary  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  from  the  date 
of  its  inception,  September  1,  1925,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1927,  was  given  in  the  same  issue, 
page  1060.  This  Board  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  outstanding  griev¬ 
ances  or  disputes  that  might  arise  from  the 
application,  non-application,  or  interpretation 
of  the  schedule  of  working  conditions  for 
“Clerks  and  Other  Classes  of  Employees  as 
herein  named,”  which  are  not  adjusted  be¬ 
tween  the  officers  of  the  railway  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  employees. 

The  members  of  the  Board  are  appointed 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  subject  to  reappoint¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  composed  of  four  members 
selected  by  the  management  and  four  mem¬ 
bers  selected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
employees  concrened.  The  decisions  of  the 
Board  are  binding  upon  the  parties  to  the 
-agreement.  Provision  was  made  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  constituting  the  Board  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  an  arbitrator  in  any  case  in  which 
the  Board  might  be  unable  to  agree  upon  an 
award,  but  it  has  seldom  been  found  nece&* 
sary  to  appoint  an  arbitrator. 

Case  No.  39 — Traffic  Department. 

A  temporary  ticket  clerk  at  Montreal  was 
laid  off  on  a  reduction  of  staff  after  occupying 
this  position  for  six  months.  On  being  laid 
cff  he  applied  for  a  post  as  fourth  bookman 
at  Bonaventure  station,  but  the  company 


filled  this  post  with  an  employee  who  was 
junior  to  him  in  service.  The  employees 
claimed  that  the  clerk  should  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  exercise  his  seniority  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Article  3,  Rule  (fc),  of 
the  schedule  for  “  clerks  and  other  classes  of 
employees.”  The  company  contended  that 
temporary  summer  positions  in  station  ticket 
offices  were  not  included  in  this  schedule,  and 
stated  further  that  the  applicant  had  been 
given  a  trial  at  the  position  for  which  he  ap¬ 
plied,  and  had  been  found  unsatisfactory. 
The  Board  sustained  the  employees’  claim, 
finding  that  the  clerk  had  acquired  seniority 
under  the  terms  of  the  schedule,  and  that  he 
should  be  given  the  position  applied  for. 

Case  No.  40. — Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlour 
Car  Department. 

A  porter  in  charge  of  a  sleeping  car  was 
dismissed  by  the  company  on  a  charge  made 
by  a  lady  that  he  had  used  unbecoming 
language  to  her  when  she  was  engaging  a 
berth.  The  lady’s  evidence  not  being  corro¬ 
borated,  the  employees  asked  that  the  porter 
be  reinstated,  while  the  company  contended 
that  he  had  been  dismissed  for  sufficient 
cause.  The  Board  did  not  sustain  the  em¬ 
ployees  claim,  but  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
statements  by  the  parties  concerned  they 
recommended  to  the  company  that  consider¬ 
ation  be  given  to  the  employment  of  the 
porter  in  some  other  capacity. 

Case  No.  41. — Stores  Department — Atlantic 
Region. 

The  position  of  checker  and  tallyman  hav¬ 
ing  been  awarded,  after  examination,  to  one 
of  the  junior  applicants  for  the  position,  a 
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senior  applicant  claimed  that  he  should  have 
been  appointed.  The  employees  contended 
that  the  practice  of  the  department  in  requir¬ 
ing  employees  to  pass  an  examination  in 
order  to  qualify  for  promotion  was  not  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
agreement.  The  company  claimed  that  the 
examination  covered  the  line  of  work  re¬ 
quired  by  the  appointment  and  that  it  was  a 
fair  test  of  ability  to  tally  lumber.  They 
stated  further  that  the  successful  applicant 
made  80  marks  on  the  examination  while  the 
claimant  made  only  20  marks,  and  that  the 
former  had  special  experience  fitting  him  for 
the  work.  The  Board  denied  the  employees’ 
claim,  holding  that  the  test  given  the  appli¬ 
cants  was  the  determining  factor  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  that  the  senior  qualified  ap¬ 
plicant  had  in  fact  secured  the  position. 

Case  No.  42. — Stores  Department — Atlantic 
Region. 

On  a  reduction  of  staff  of  the  reclaim  plant 
two  employees  were  laid  off,  while  two  junior 
employees  were  retained  in  the  service  and 
given  full-time  employment.  The  employees 
contended  that  the  two  dismissed  men  should 
be  restored  to  their  positions,  citing  Article  3, 
Rule  (k)  of  the  agreement,  which  provides 
that  when  a  reduction  in  forces  takes  place 
the  senior  employees  with  sufficient  ability  to 
perform  the  work  shall  be  retained.  The 
management  stated  that  the  men  actually  ap¬ 
pointed  had  been  considered  by  the  foremen 
to  be  the  best  fitted  to  fill  positions  as  per¬ 
manent  employees.  They  pointed  out  that  a 
conference  was  held  in  the  general  store¬ 
keeper’s  office  early  in  1928  to  discuss  the 
matter,  and  that  they  understood  it  had  been 
arranged  by  compromise  that  the  new  men 
would  be  employed  and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  admitted  as  members  of  the  Provident 
Fund  and  Insurance  Association.  No  excep¬ 
tion  was  taken  to  this  step  at  the  time  by  the 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Em¬ 
ployees,  and  the  men  were  returned  as  per¬ 
manent  employees.  The  Board  sustained  the 
claim  of  the  employees. 

Case  No.  43. — Operating  Department. 

An  advice  note  messenger  at  Sydney,  N.S., 
received  $5  below  the  maximum  rate  to 
which  it  was  claimed  he  was  entitled  as  from 
May  1,  1927,  the  maximum  rate  not  being 
paid  to  him  until  February  1,  1928.  The  em¬ 
ployees  claimed  that  he  should  receive  full 
arrears  for  that  period.  The  company  con¬ 
tended  that  notwithstanding  that  Rule  D  of 
Article  16  of  the  schedule  provides  that  the 
settlement  of  a  dispute  shall  not  under  any 


circumstances  involve  retroactive  pay  beyond 
a  period  of  45  days  prior  to  the  date  that 
such  grievance  was  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  employee,  this  messenger  was  allowed  the 
increased  rate  from  February  1,  1928,  or  a 
period  of  4f  months  prior  to  the  time  griev¬ 
ance  was  submitted. 

The  Board  considered  that  back  time  pay¬ 
ments  should  not  be  retroactive  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  period,  and  that  the  employees  should 
bring  matters  of  this  kind  to  the  attention  of 
the  officers  of  the  railways  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  The  claim  of  the  employees  was 
however  sustained. 

Case  No.  44. — Sleeping,  Dining  anti  Parlour 
Car  Departments. 

Dining  car  employees  in  the  Toronto  dis¬ 
trict  asked  for  the  assignment  of  an  additional 
crew  on  the  Montreal-Toronto-Chicago  dining- 
car  run,  making  a  total  of  seven  crews  on  this 
run.  in  order  to  give  them  the  amount  of  rest 
and  layover  per  month  at  the  home  terminal 
that  is  required  by  the  schedules.  Prior  to 
May  7,  1929,  the  dining  car  run  operating  be¬ 
tween  Montreal,  Toronto,  London,  and  Wind¬ 
sor  was  manned  with  five  standard  crews.  On 
that  date  the  run  was  extended  to  Chicago, 
one  additional  crew  being  assigned.  The  em¬ 
ployees  desired  equal  privileges  in  regard  to 
rest  as  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
arrangement.  The  evidence  showed  that  under 
the  arrangement  which  existed  prior  to  May  7, 
the  employees  on  this  run  had  six  periods  of 
rest  at  the  home  terminal  every  month,  and 
that  under  the  new  arrangement  they  had  five 
only — a  difference  of  42  hours  in  the  month. 
It  was  shown  further  that  the  management 
had  offered  the  crews  assigned  to  the  run  an 
additional  48  hours  of  rest  each  month  at  the 
home  terminal.  The  Board  held  that  these 
additional  two  days  would  place  the  crews  on 
a  par  so  far  as  rest  periods  were  concerned, 
with  the  conditions  existing  prioir  to  the 
changes.  The  Board  therefore,  denied  the  em¬ 
ployees’  claim  for  a  seventh  crew,  but  re¬ 
quested  the  company  to  give  the  crews  on 
this  run  the  accumulated  days  of  rest,  on  the 
basis  of  the  company’s  offer  of  48  hours  per 
month  additional  layover  at  home  terminal, 
for  the  entire  period  since  the  change  in  the 
run  was  made,  or  payment  in  lieu  thereof. 

Case  No.  45. — Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlour 
Car  Department. 

A  sleeping  car  conductor  at  Toronto  claimed 
that  he  had  been  improperly  displaced  by  a 
former  conductor  who  had  been  transferred  to 
the  clerical  staff.  The  employees  contended 
that  the  latter  employee,  on  being  so  transfer- 
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red  to  office  work,  had  forfeited  his  seniority 
as  conductor.  The  company  claimed  that  even 
though  the  name  of  the  transferred  employee 
had  disappeared  from  the  conductors’  seniority 
list,  his  right  to  exercise  seniority  rights  was 
not  affected  on  his  return  to  a  position  as 
conductor.  The  Board  denied  the  claimant’s 
contention,  holding  that  when  the  position 
•of  the  transferred  employee  in  the  office  staff 
was  abolished  he  was  entitled  to  return  to  his 
former  position  as  a  sleeping  car  conductor. 

Case  No.  46. — Operating  Department — Cen¬ 
tral  Region. 

Two  employees,  classed  as  messengers,  in 
the  superintendent’s  office,  Saguenay  Division, 
Quebec,  applied  to  have  the  schedule  rate 
for  mail  room  clerks  applied  to  their  position 
On  the  removal  of  the  division  to  new  quarters 
the  former  mailing  clerk  was  assigned  to 
other  duties  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
two  messengers  successively.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  when  the  division  in  Quebec 
was  removed  to  new  quarters  there  was  no 
mail  room  in  the  superintendent’s  office,  and 
the  Board  therefore  denied  the  employees’ 
claim. 

£ase  No.  47. — Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlour 
Car  Department. 

A  dining  car  steward  at  Halifax,  N.S.,  claimed 
'that  he  was  unfairly  dealt  with  by  being  de¬ 
moted  .from  his  position,  this  punishment 
having  been  inflicted  on  him  for  alleged  lack 
of  courtesy  to  passengers.  After  hearing  the 
evidence  in  the  case  the  Board  decided  that 
while  the  employee  was  at  fault  the  discipline 


administered  to  him  was  too  severe  for  the 
alleged  offence,  and  that  he  should  be  returned 
to  duty  as  a  steward  forthwith,  without  loss 
of  seniority,  the  time  he  was  off  to  count  as 
suspension. 

Case  No.  48. — Sleeping,  Dining  and  Parlour 
Car  Department. 

A  train  from  Halifax  arrived  at  Montreal 
at  4  a.m.  on  a  certain  date,  or  8  hours  and  10 
minutes  behind  the  scheduled  hour  of  arrival, 
a  sleeping  car  porter  on  the  train  was  required 
to  stay  on  duty  until  8  a.m.  He  was  com¬ 
pensated  for  late  arrival  by  overtime  payment 
for  an  additional  twelve  hours  in  accordance 
with  Article  6,  clause  A,  the  schedule  for  sleep¬ 
ing,  dining  and  parlour  car  employees  He 
submitted  a  further  claim  for  terminal  deten¬ 
tion  time  under  Clause  B  of  Article  6,  cover¬ 
ing  detention  to  four  hours  overtime  at  pro 
rata  rate  on  the  basis  of  a  twelve  hour  day. 
The  company  contended  that  the  four  hour 
period  for  which  the  employee  was  held  on 
his  car  was  within  the  twelve  hour  period  paid 
for  as  overtime,  and  that  any  further  payment 
within  this  period  would  involve  payment  for 
two  different  classes  of  overtime  within  the 
same  period  of  time.  The  company  pointed 
out  further  that  it  had  not  at  any  time  recog¬ 
nized  or  paid  more  than  one  class  of  overtime 
within  the  same  period,  this  principle  having 
been  established  for  many  years  for  all  classes 
of  railway  employees.  The  Board  denied  the 
employees’  claim,  holding  that  it  had  never 
been  contemplated  that  payment  for  overtime 
should  be  made  twice  for  the  same  period  of 
time. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


'T'HE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in  ex- 
istence  in  Canada  during  September  was 
nine,  as  compared  with  ten  the  previous 
month,  but  while  fewer  workers  were  involved 
the  time  loss  for  the  month  was  more  than 
twice  that  for  August.  As  compared  with 
September,  1928,  the  figures  for  September, 
1929,  show  that  practically  the  same  time  loss 
occurred  although  fewer  strikes  were  in  exist¬ 
ence. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

•Sept.,  1929 . 

q 

864 

9,788 

3,712 

9,849 

•Aug.,  1929 . 

10 

11 

Sept.,  1928 . 

TjUott 

*  Preliminary  figures. 


The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  out  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together .  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  of 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
commencement. 

Five  disputes,  involving  347  workpeople, 
were  carried  over  from  August,  and  four  dis¬ 
putes  commenced  during  September.  Of 
these  nine  disputes,  four  terminated  during 
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the  month,  two  being  in  favour  of  the  work¬ 
ers,  one  in  favour  of  the  employer  and  the 
result  of  one  being  recorded  as  indefinite. 
At  the  end  of  September,  therefore,  there  were 
five  disputes  recorded  as  strikes  or  lockouts, 
as  follows:  moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  com¬ 
positors,  Nelson,  B.C.;  bakers,  Montreal,  P.Q.; 
factory  workers  (knitted  silk  goods),  Toronto, 
Ont.;  and  factory  workers  (steel  car),  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  disputes 
such  as  are  described  in  a  previous  para¬ 
graph,  nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to  which 
information  has  been  received  indicating  that 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not  yet 


declared  terminated.  Information  is  available 
as  to  two  such  disputes,  namely:  electro¬ 
typers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  December  20,  1926;  and 
photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  January  17, 
1929.  The  dispute  of  fur  workers  in  Toronto, 
Ont.,  commencing  April  10,  1928,  and  carried 
in  this  list  for  some  months,  was  declared  off 
by  the  union  by  the  end  of  August,  1929. 

A  strike  of  milk  drivers  at  London,  Ont., 
was  described  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  it  being  stated  that  one  em¬ 
ployer  had  reached  an  agreement  with  the 
strikers  and  the  other  employers  had  replaced 
the  strikers  by  August  24.  During  Septem¬ 
ber  an  agreement  was  reached  with  all  the 
employers  except  one,  providing  for  the  em- 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


Number 

Time 

Industry,  occupation  and  locality 

of  em- 

loss  in 

ployees 

involved 

working 

days 

Remarks 

(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  prior  to  September,  1929. 


Mining — 

Coal  miners.  New  Waterford, 
N.S . 

300 

600 

Manufacturing — 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Shoe  factory  workers,  Toronto, 
Ont . 

5 

100 

Clothing  (including  knitted  goods )- 
Cap  factory  workers,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.Q . 

20 

140 

Printing  and  Publishing — 

Compositors,  Nelson,  B.C. . . . 

2 

48 

Iron,  Steel  and  Products — - 
Moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

20 

450 

Commenced  Aug.  31,  1929;  against  suspension  of 
boy  for  disobedience.  Terminated  Sept.  6,  1929; 
in  favour  of  employer. 


Commenced  April  23,  1929;  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Terminated  Sept.  23,  1929;  indefinite. 


Commenced  Aug.  6,  1929;  against  reduction  in 
wages.  Terminated  Sept.  11,  1929;  in  favour  of 
workers. 

Commenced  July  18,  1929;  alleged  violation  of 
agreement  re  employment  of  excess  apprentices. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  May  2,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  during  September,  1929. 


Manufacturing — ■ 

Vegetable  Foods — 

Bakers,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

57 

1,250 

Clothing  (including  knitted  goods  ) — 
Factory  workers  (knitted  silk 
goods),  Toronto,  Ont . 

110 

550 

Iron,  Steel  and  Products — 

Factory  workers  (steel  railway 
cars),  Hamilton,  Ont . 

280 

6,440 

Construction— 

Buildings  and  Structures — 
Construction  labourers,  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.S . 

70 

210 

Commenced  Sept.  7,  1929;  alleged  lockout  of 
workers  demanding  union  working  conditions. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced  Sept.  25,  1929;  against  lower  piece 
rates  on  new  type  of  woLk.  Unterminated. 


Commenced  Sept.  4, 1929;  for  higher  piece  rates  on 
new  type  of  work.  Unterminated. 


Commenced  Sept.  20,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Terminated  September  24,  1929;  in  favour  of 
workers. 
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ployment  of  union  members  only,  all  the 
strikers  except  six  resuming  work  by  Septem¬ 
ber  28. 

A  strike  of  employees  in  a  boot  factory  in 
Montreal  during  September  has  been  reported 
in  the  newspapers  but  no  particulars  have  yet 
been  received. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment. 

Coal  Miners,  New  Waterford,  N.S. — As 
reported  in  the  September  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette,  300  employees  on  the  night  shift  in 
a  mine  at  New  Waterford  ceased  work  on 
August  31  in  protest  against  the  suspension 
of  a  boy  who  had  refused  to  do  certain  work. 
The  day  shift  was  not  affected  and  both  shifts 
worked  on  Tuesday,  September  3.  Work  was 
resumed  by  the  strikers  on  September  6,  the 
demands  of  the  strikers  not  being  conceded. 

Shoe  Factory  Workers,  Toronto,  Ont.- — 
This  strike,  beginning  on  April  23,  1929, 

against  a  reduction  in  wages,  piece  rates,  was 
declared  off  on  September  23,  the  employer 
having  made  an  assignment. 

Cap  Factory  Workers,  Montreal,  P.Q. — - 
Employees  in  a  cap  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ment  ceased  work  on  August  6,  1929.  The 
agreement  with  the  union  having  expired  on 
August  1,  the  union  demanded  an  increase  in 
wages,  the  employer  making  a  counter  de¬ 
mand  for  a  decrease  in  wages  as  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  industry  were  not  favourable. 
The  employer  secured  some  non-union  work¬ 
ers,  and  later  made  a  proposal  to  the  union 
that  work  be  resumed  at  the  same  wages  and 
on  the  same  conditions  as  existed  prior  to  the 
strike.  This  was  refused  unless  the  new  non¬ 
union  employees  were  dismissed.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  11  work  was  resumed  with  the  same  wages 
and  working  conditions  as  before  the  strike, 
the  non-union  employees  being  retained. 

Bakers,  Montreal,  P.Q. — Employees  in  a 
number  of  bakeries  became  involved  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  certain  employers  and  the  union 
when  it  attempted  to  organize  the  shops  and 
secure  union  conditions,  a  lockout  being  al¬ 
leged.  A  strike  of  bakers  had  occurred  in 
May,  1927,  not  being  called  off  until  May, 
1929,  although  the  strikers  had  returned  to 
work  or  had  been  replaced  by  May,  1928. 
Negotiations  for  an  agreement  were  reported 
to  be  in  progress  since  May  this  year.  In 
September  four  employers  are  reported  to 
have  signed  such  an  agreement,  leaving  seven 
employers  still  involved  in  the  dispute  with 
thirty-five  employees.  In  connection  with 
picketing  one  striker  was  arrested  for  assault. 

Factory  Workers  (Knitted  Silk  Goods) 
Toronto,  Ont.-A  number  of  employees  in  a 


knitted  silk  goods  factory  ceased  work  on 
September  25  against  a  reduction  in  piece 
rates  from  9  cents  per  pound  to  7  cents  on  a 
new  type  of  work.  It  was  reported  that  the 
employer  had  first  reduced  the  rate  from  9 
cents  per  pound  to  6  cents,  stating  that  the 
new  kind  of  yarn  used  was  in  a  longer  skein, 
the  lower  rate  would  not  decrease  earnings. 
When  the  employees  objected  to  this  a  new 
rate  was  set  at  7  cents  per  pound,  but  the  em¬ 
ployees  ceased  work.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
no  settlement  had  been  reached. 

Railway  Car  Factory  Workers,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Ont. — Employees  in  the  erection  depart¬ 
ment  of  a  car  manufacturing  establishment 
ceased  work  on  September  4,  demanding 
higher  piece  rates  on  a  new  order  for  cars 
alleging  that  'they  were  of  a  different  type  from 
the  cars  in  the  previous  order  and  similar  to 
those  in  an  earlier  order  on  which  higher 
rates  were  paid.  The  employer  stated  that 
the  methods  of  production  on  the  new  order 
make  the  same  rates  as  on  the  last  order 
quite  fair.  The  strikers  are  reported  to 
have  been  organized  as  the  National  Steel 
Car  Industrial  Union.  The  employer  has  re¬ 
ported  that  there  are  only  280  workers  in¬ 
volved,  but  the  strikers  claim  that  700  are 
on  strike,  some  being  indirectly  involved. 

Construction  Labourers,  Halifax,  NJ3. — 
Labourers  engaged  on  the  construction  of  a 
railway  station  and  hotel  ceased  work  on  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  demanding  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  rate  of  wages  from  35  cents  per 
hour  to  40  cents.  The  employer  stated  that 
he  was  paying  35  cents,  40  cents  and  45  cents 
per  hour,  that  the  work  was  being  done  under 
the  labour  conditions  of  his  contract  with  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  and.  that  if  the 
Department  of  Labour  gave  a  ruling  that  the 
prevailing  rate  for  labourers  was  40  cents  per 
hour  the  minimum  would  be  raised  to  that 
figure.  The  employees  demanded  the  increase 
immediately  and  ceased  work.  The  fair  wages 
officer  of  the  Department  took  the  matter 
up  with  the  employer,  advising  him  that  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  Halifax  indicated  that 
40  cents  per  hour  was  the  prevailing  rate  and 
that  he  had  so  advised  the  Minister.  The 
contractor  thereupon  put  the  40  cent  rate  in 
force  as  from  September  21.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  a  number  of  other  workers  had  been 
secured  and  the  strikers  refused  to  return  to 
work  unless  all  strikers  were  taken  back.  The 
contractor  stated  that  he  had  no  employment 
for  all  at  that  lime,  but  that  he  would  give 
employment  to  the  strikers  as  soon  as  work 
was  available.  By  the  end  of  the  week  it  was 
estimated  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
strikers  were  again  employed  and  the  balance 
were  employed  within  a  few  days. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


HP  HE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  down  to  date  that  given 
in  the  issue  for  February,  1929,  in  the  review 
of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  The  latter  review  included 
a  table  summarizing  the  principal  statistics  as 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  countries  for  which  such  figures  were 
available.  Many  countries  publish  these  sta¬ 
tistics  only  once  each  year,  the  figures  being 
issued  in  some  cases  after  an  interval  of  as 
much  as  two  years,  so  that  for  such  countries 
the  latest  figures  are  not  for  relatively  recent 
dates.  Information  about  particular  disputes 
is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  newspaper 
reports. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  number  of  disputes  beginning  in  Aug¬ 
ust  was  28,  and  13  were  still  in  progress  from 
the  previous  month,  making  a  total  of  41 
disputes  in  progress  during  the  month,  involv¬ 
ing  401,400  workpeople  and  resulting  in  a  time 
loss  of  5,538,000  working  days  for  the  month. 
This  includes  the  dispute  of  Lancashire  cot¬ 
ton  workers  mentioned  the  last  issue  of  the 
Labour  Gazette,  which  alone  involved  388,000 
workers  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  time 
loss  for  the  month.  Of  the  28  disputes  be¬ 
ginning  in  August,  4  arose  out  of  proposed 
reductions  in  wages,  4  on  other  wages  ques¬ 
tions,  one  on  a  question  of  working  hours, 
9  on  questions  respecting  the  employment  of 
particular  classes  or  persons,  4  on  other  ques¬ 
tions  of  working  arrangements  and  6  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  trade  union  principle.  Settlements 
were  reached  in  28  disputes,  of  which  5  were 
in  favour  of  workpeople,  15  in  favour  of  em¬ 
ployers  and  8  ended  in  compromises. 

A  strike  of  about  1,000  shipyard  joiners  at 
Belfast  which  indirectly  affects  2,000  other 
shipyard  workers,  has  been  in  progress  since 
April  23,  no  settlement  having  been  reached 
at  the  end  of  September.  The  object  of  the 
strike  was  to  secure  an  increase  in  wages. 

About  2,000  coal  miners  at  Ashington, 
Northumberland,  went  on  strike  October  1,  as 
a  protest,  against  the  use  of  steel  props  and 
coal  cutters  for  cutting  stone. 

Australia 

During  the  year  1928,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
putes  reported  was  287,  involving  82,349  work¬ 
ers  directly  and  14,073  indirectly,  making  a 


total  of  90,422  workers  involved.  The  time 
loss  for  the  year  was  777,278  working  days, 
and  the  estimated  loss  in  wages  £775,359. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1929,  the 
number  of  disputes  was  75,  directly  involving 
41,832  workers  and  indirectly  2,391.  The  time 
loss  was  692,700  working  days  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  loss  in  wages  £691,990. 

No  settlement  has  yet  been  reported  of  the 
dispute  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  New 
South  Wales,  which  has  been  in  progress  since 
March  31,  and  involves  about  12,000  workers. 

France 

Statistics  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
192S  show  that  116  disputes  began  in  October, 
involving  21,503  workers,  93  in  November  in¬ 
volving  15,970  workers  and  61  in  December 
involving  27,093  workers.  Of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  270  disputes  beginning  in  the  period, 
186  were  due  to  demands  for  increased  wages, 
31  were  for  the  reinstatement  of  discharged 
employees  and  the  other  for  various  other 
causes. 

Japan 

The  number  of  industrial  disputes  in  the 
year  1928  was  397,  involving  46,252  workers 
with  a  time  loss  of  578,465  working  days.  Cor¬ 
responding  figures  for  the  year  1927  are  383 
disputes  involving  46,672  workers  and  a  time 
loss  of  791,599  working  days. 

Poland 

Preliminary  figures  for  the  year  1928,  give 
the  number  of  disputes  beginning  in  the  year 
as  729  affecting  5,167  establishments.  The 
number  of  workers  involved  in  all  disputes  in 
progress  during  the  year  was  346,140  and  the 
total  time  loss  for  the  year  was  2,734,062  work¬ 
ing  days. 

Switzerland 

During  the  year  1928,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
putes  reported  by  the  Federal  Labour  Bureau 
was  44,  involving  273  establishments  and  5,339 
workers.  The  time  loss  for  the  year  was  95,- 
855  working  days. 

United  States 

In  the  month  of  July,  the  number  of  dis¬ 
putes  which  began  was  67,  while  87  were  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  number 
of  workers  involved  in  disputes  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  month  was  30,626  and  the  time 
loss  for  the  month  1,334,160  working  days. 
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The  strike  of  street  car  employees  at  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana,  which  began  on  July  2, 
was  still  in  effect  at  the  end  of  September. 
A  proposed  settlement  reached  by  the  inter¬ 
national  union  and  employers  was  rejected  by 
the  strikers  as  the  reinstatement  of  all  strikers 
was  not  guaranteed.  A  number  of  disorders 
occurred  in  connection  with  this  strike. 

An  account  of  various  strikes  in  textile 
factories  in  the  Southern  States  was  given  in 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  April,  May  and  June. 
Although  most  of  these  strikes  were  settled 
in  May,  disturbances  continued  during  the 
summer  at  Gastonia,  North  Carolina,  where 
the  strikers  were  organized  by  and  relief  given 
by  the  National  Textile  Workers’  Union,  ;t 
Communist  union.  On  June  7,  in  a  clash  be¬ 
tween  the  police  and  strikers,  one  policeman 
was  fatally  shot  and  three  others  injured.  In 


September,  anti-Communist,  mobs  are  reported 
to  have  kidnapped  and  injured  two  strike 
leaders,  and  one  woman  striker  was  killed  when 
such  a  mob  attempted  to  prevent  a  number 
of  strikers  from  attending  a  mass  meeting.  At 
Marion,  North  Carolina,  about  000  workers  at 
one  mill  went  on  strike  July  11,  for  shorter 
hours,  increased  wages  and  other  demands; 
later  another  mill  at  the  same  town  employ¬ 
ing  about  1,000  workers  was  also  closed.  An 
agreement  was  reached  and  work  resumed  Sep¬ 
tember  11.  A  small  number  of  these  workers 
again  went  on  strike  on  October  2,  against 
the  alleged  discharge  of  union  members,  and 
a  riot  occurred  in  which  the  police  were  in¬ 
volved,  when  this  group  of  strikers  attempted 
to  prevent  other  employees  from  going  to 
work.  In  this  riot;,  five  strikers  were  fatally 
injured. 


Coal  Statistics  of  Canada  for  Second  Quarter  of  1929 


According  to  a  report  prepared  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  the  coal 
statistics  of  Canada  for  the  second  quarter  of 
1929,  the  coal  production  during  this  period 
amounted  to  4,153,904  tons  as  compared  with 
3,(61,379  tons  for  the  corresponding  tlhree 
months  in  192S,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
All  coal  producing  provinces  except  British 
Columbia  showed  increases  in  production  over 
the  same  period  in  1928. 

Total  imports  of  coal  into  Canada  during 
April,  May  and  June,  were  15  per  cent 
greater  than  during  the  second  quarter  of 
192S.  The  figures  were  4,056,953  tons,  com¬ 
prising  3,842,992  tons  from  the  United  States, 
211,315  tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  2,646 
tons  from  Russia;  as  against  3,521,857  tons 
of  which  3,377,597  tons  were  from  the  United 
States,  144,259  tons  from  Great  Britain  and 
one  ton  from  Belgium  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1928. 

Exports  of  Canadian  ooal  during  April, 
May  and  June  amounted  to  174,323  tons  as 
against  150,956  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  in  1928.  Exports  through  the  ports 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Quebec 
amounted  to  S0.01S  tons  as  against  5S.85S 
tons  during  the  second  quarter  of  1928  while 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  cleared  94,305  tons  as  against 
92.09S  tons  during  the  second  quarter  of  last 
year. 

Computed  from  figures  on  output,  imports 
and  exports,  the  quantity  of  coal  made  avail¬ 
able  for  consumption  in  Canada  during  the 
second  quarter  of  192S  was  8,036,534  tons 


or  12  per  cent  greater  than  the  tonnage  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  men  employed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  Canada  during  the  second 
quarter  of  the  year  was  25.S4S.  Of  these, 
6,014  worked  on  the  surface  and  19.S34 
underground.  The  average  production  per 
man  for  the  period  was  160  tons  and  the 
average  output  per  man  day  was  2-5  tons. 
Tonnage  lost  during  the  period  was  largely 
due  to  "  lack  of  orders  ”, 


The  Women’s  Minimum  Wage  Board  of 
Quebec  has  appointed  Air.  A.  Gariepy,  of 
Mont  real,  as  Alinimum  \\  age  Inspector  for 
the  1  rovince.  Air.  Gariepy  is  a  well  known 
trade  unionist,  being  a  member  of  the  Cigar 
Alakers  International  Union,  of  which  he  was 
(  anadian  vice-president.  lie  was  also  ac¬ 
tively  connected  with  the  Alontreal  Trades 
and  Labour  t  ouncil,  serving  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  that  body  for  several  terms. 


Rock-dusting  is  an  effective  moans  of  pre¬ 
venting  coal  dust  from  propagating  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  a  coal  mine,”  states  G.  S.  AIcCaa, 
district  engineer,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Alines,  in 
Information  Circular  6144,  “but  it  will  not 
prevent  gas  from  igniting  explosively  and  with 
much  attendant  damage  locally.  A  ontilation 
must  be  effective  at  all  times,  regardless  of 
the  employment  of  other  explosion-prevent¬ 
ing  methods.” 
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LABOUR  LEGISLATION  IN  CANADA  UP  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1928 
Third  Consolidated  Report  Published  by  Department  of  Labour 


THE  Department  of  Labour  has  just  issued 
a  compilation  of  labour  legislation,  in 
Canada  as  of  December  31,  1928.  This  volume, 
which  comprises  733  pages,  contains  the  text, 
in  full  or  abridged,  of  the  statutes  directly 
affecting  workmen  as  employees  which  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  nine  provinces.  Cer¬ 
tain  other  statutes  which  affect  chiefly  work¬ 
ing  people  but  are  primarly  social  rather  than 
labour  legislation  are  summarized  briefly,  such 
as  those  providing  for  mothers’  allowances. 

This  is  the  third  report  of  the  kind  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Labour.  The 
first  volume  of  the  series  was  issued  in  1915. 
It  was  followed  in  each  of  the  four  succeeding 
years  by  smaller  volumes  dealing  with  the 
labour  legislation  enacted  in  that  year.  The 
second  consolidated  report  was  issued  in  1920 
and  subsequent  annual  reports  cover  the  laws 
passed  during  the  years  1921-26  inclusive. 

The  present  report  is  thoroughly  indexed  and 
is  designed  to  furnish  in  convenient  form  in¬ 
formation  concerning  labour  legislation  in 
Canada  and  to  enable  a  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  laws  of  the  different  prov¬ 
inces.  There  has  been  a  considerable  demand 
for  information  of  this  sort,  both  in  Canada 
and  in  other  countries,  and  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  Geneva. 

A  new  feature  of  the  1928  report  is  the  in¬ 
formation  given  regarding  the  regulations 
issued  under  the  authority  of  statutes.  Many 
laws  empower  the  Dominion  or  Provincial 
Governments  to  regulate  certain  matters  by 
Orders  in  Council.  In  other  cases,  the  Minis¬ 
ter  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Act  is  authorized  to  issue  regulations.  Where- 
ever  such  orders  or  regulations  provide  pro¬ 
tection  or  impose  obligations  on  employees 
or  define  general  terms  used  in  the  statute, 
their  provisions  are  indicated  in  foot-notes. 
Regulations  dealing  with  procedure  are  omit¬ 
ted.  For  example,  in  some  provinces  rules 
for  the  protection  of  miners  are  laid  down  in 
the  Mines  Acts.  In  others,  these  rules  are 
drawn  up  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council,  in  the  latter  case,  the  provisions  of 
the  Order-in-Council  are  appended  to  the  Act. 

Chief  among  the  federal  statutes  included 
in  the  report  are  the  Trade  Unions  Act, 
Labour  Department  Act,  Conciliation  and 
Labour  Act,  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act,  Employment  Offices  Co-ordination  Act, 
Technical  Education  Act,  Alien  Labour  Act, 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Railway  Act,  Canada 


Shipping  Act,  sections  of  the  Trade  Mark  and 
Design  Act  regarding  trade  union  labels  and 
sections  of  the  Criminal  Code  dealing  with 
trade  unions  and  intimidation  and  violence  in 
industrial  disputes. 

The  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
passed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  to  aid  in 
the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  has  been 
brought  into  force  through  provincial  legis¬ 
lative  action,  in  all  provinces  but  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

An  analysis  of  the  various  provincial  laws 
in  the  report  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  Canadian  laws  providing  for 
factory  inspection,  the  regulation  of  mines, 
mechanics’  liens,  workmen’s  compensation, 
minimum  wages  for  women  and  others.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  last  named,  similar 
methods  of  administration  have  been  adopted. 
With  the  enactment  of  the  new  Saskatchewan 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  in  1928,  to 
come  into  force  on  proclamation,  all  the  prov¬ 
inces,  except  Quebec  and  Prince  Edward  Is¬ 
land,  will  have  a  collective  liability  system  of 
compensation  administered  by  a  provincial 
board.  The  Quebec  Act,  which  came  into 
force  in  1927,  is  adhiinistered  by  a  provincial 
commission  but  provides  for  individual  liabil¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  There  are 
differences  among  the  compensation  laws  in 
the  other  provinces  but  the  tendency  appears 
to  be  towards  greater  uniformity. 

There  are,  however,  important  points  on 
which  the  labour  provincial  laws  vary.  .  The 
minimum  age  for  employment  in  factories  is 
14  in  the  eastern  provinces  and  14  or  15  in 
the  western.  The  hours  of  labour  permitted  to 
young  persons  and  women  vary  with  the  de¬ 
finition  ,of  a  “young  person”  and  from  the  48- 
hour  week  in  Saskatchewan  and  British  Col¬ 
umbia  to  the  10-hour  day  and  60-hour  week 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  Certain  provisions 
for  health  and  safety  are  fairly  general  through¬ 
out  the  provinces  but  some  legislatures  have 
imposed  more  stringent  regulations .  than 
others.  There  is  even  more  variation  in  the 
legislation  on  employment  in  shops. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  the  Federal 
Parliament  is  a  new  development  in  Canadian 
legislation.  This  statute  provides  for  federal 
assistance  to  the  provinces  for  the  payment 
of  pensions  to  indigent  persons  over  70  years 
of  age.  In  Alberta,  British  Columbia,  Mani¬ 
toba”  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan,  legislation 
has  been  passed  taking  advantage  of  the  Dom¬ 
inion  statute.  Pensions  are  also  payable  in 
the  Northwest  Territories. 
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Other  recent  developments  in  the  field  of 
labour  legislation  include  the  British  Colum¬ 
bia  Hours  of  Work  Act  providing  for  an  8- 
Ihour  day  for  all  workers  in  industrial  under¬ 
takings  with  limited  exceptions  and  bhe  Male 
Minimum  Wage  Act  of  the  same  province. 


These  are  the  first  laws  of  the  kind  in  Canada. 
Earlier  legislation  restricting  hours  was  applic¬ 
able  only  to  women  and  young  persons  in  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  work  or  to  sucth  occupations  as 
mining.  Similarly,  laws  to  establish  minimum 
rates  of  wages  applied  only  to  female  em¬ 
ployees. 


ORGANIZED  WAGE  EARNERS  IN  CANADA 

Synopsis  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Departmental  Report  on  Labour 

Organization 


'  |  'HE  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  on  Labour 
Organization  in  Canada,  being  for  the 
calendar  year  1928,  which  has  just  been  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  department,  divides  the  trade 
union  movement  of  the  Dominion  into  the 
following  classes: — 

(1)  Local  branches  of  international  craft 
organizations,  having  headquarters  in  the 
United  States; 

(2)  The  One  Big  Union,  an  international 
industrial  union,  with  headquarters  in  Win¬ 
nipeg; 

(3)  Local  branches  of  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World,  a  revolutionary  industrial 
union  which  seeks  to  abolish  the  wage  sys¬ 
tem,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago; 

(4)  Canadian  central  labour  organizations; 

(5)  Independent  trade  union  units,  and 

(6)  National  Catholic  unions. 

The  international  craft  union  group  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Canadian  members  of  83  organi¬ 
zations,  two  less  than  in  1927,  and  has  1,873 
branches  in  the  Dominion,  a  gain  of  4,  with  a 
combined  membership  of  186,917,  an  increase 
of  6,162.  The  One  Big  Union  reported  46 
local  units  in  Canada,  a  loss  of  4,  with  a 
membership  of  20,029,  an  increase  of  784.  The 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  reported  the 
same  standing  in  the  Dominion  as  in  1927, 
viz.,  seven  local  branches,  with  a  combined 
membership  of  4,400.  The  Canadian  group, 
consisting  of  27  central  organizations,  a  gain 
of  three,  have  between  them  586  local 
branches,  an  increase  of  49,  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  51,858,  a  gain  of  3.423.  The 
independent  units  number  36.  a  loss  of  one, 
the  combined  membership  of  which  is  11,398, 
a  decrease  of  1,049.  The  national  Catholic 
group  of  unions  number  105,  a  gain  of  one, 
their  combined  membership  being  reported  at 
26,000,  an  increase  of  1,000.  The  net  increase 
in  branches  for  1928  was  49,  and  the  gam  in 
membership  was  10,320,  making  a  grand  total 
of  2,653  branches  of  all  classes  of  unions  in 


Canada,  with  a  combined  reported  and  esti¬ 
mated  membership  of  300,602.  The  accom¬ 
panying  chart,  which  is  taken  from  the  re¬ 
port,  indicates  the  fluctuations  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trade  unionists  in  Canada  from  1911 
to  1928,  the  period  covered  by  these  annual 
reports  on  labour  organization. 

Another  chart  published  in  the  report  shows 
that  the  300,602  trade  union  members  in  the 
Dominion  are  divided  by  trade  groups  as 
follows: — 

Railroad  employees,  93,258  members,  or 
31.02  per  cent  of  the  total; 

Public  employees,  personal  service  and 
amusement  trades,  32,266  members,  or  10.73 
per  cent; 

Building  trades,  31,627  members,  or  10.52 
per  cent; 

Mining  and  quarrying,  26,260  members,  or 
8.74  per  cent; 

Other  transportation  and  navigation  trades, 
24,255  members,  or  8.07  per  cent; 

Metal  trades,  18,052  members,  or  6.01  per 
cent; 

Printing  and  paper  making  trades,  16,350 
members,  or  5.44  per  cent; 

Clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  12,774  members, 
or  4.25  per  cent; 

All  other  trades  and  general  labour,  45,760 
members,  or  15.22  per  cent. 

The  report  points  out  that  the  railroad  em¬ 
ployees  group  contains  a  large  number  of 
metal  trades  workers  wdio  are  not  employed 
in  railroad  shop  work,  and  who  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  metal  trades  group,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  separate  figures. 

7  j  ade  Union  Membership  by  Provinces. — 
The  division  by  provinces  of  the  2,653  local 
branch  unions  of  all  classes  is  as  follows: 
Ontario,  1,024;  Quebec,  485;  Alberta,  270; 
British  Columbia,  262;  Saskatchewan,  189; 
Manitoba,  175;  Nova  Scotia,  127;  New 
Brunswick,  111,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  10. 
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Trade  Union  Membership  in  Canadian 
<Cities. — Thirty-two  cities  in  Canada  have  not 
less  -than  20  local  branch  unions,  and  repre¬ 
sent  approximately  59  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  branches  in  the  Dominion  and  con¬ 


tain  about  51  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  union 
membership.  Montreal  stands  first  in  the  list 
of  cities,  and  (including  the  national  Catholic 
unions)  has  200  local  branches  of  all  classes 
of  unions,  148  of  which  reported  39,218  mem- 


ME.MBE.RS 
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bers;  Toronto  ranks  second  with  141  branches, 
107  of  which  reported  25,384  members;  Win¬ 
nipeg  occupies  third  place  with  107  branches, 
70  of  which  reported  11,468  members;  Van¬ 
couver  is  fourth  with  99  branches,  82  of  which 
reported  15,407  members.  The  remaining  28 
cities  in  order  of  number  of  branches  are: 
Calgary,  74  branches,  57  reporting  5,916  mem¬ 
bers;  Edmonton,  69  branches,  59  reporting 
5,678  members;  Quebec,  67  branches,  44  re¬ 
porting  5,575  members;  Ottawa,  61  branches, 
49  reporting  4,043  members;  Hamilton,  60 
branches,  53  reporting  4,534  members;  Lon¬ 
don,  55  branches,  50  reporting  4,467  members; 
Victoria,  44  branches,  37  reporting  2,126  mem¬ 
bers;  Regina,  40  branches,  31  reporting  1,701 
members;  Saskatoon,  40  branches,  33  reporting 
1,978  members;  St.  John,  38  branches,  35  re¬ 
porting  2,760  members;  Windsor,  38  branches, 
20  reporting  1,839  members;  Halifax,  36 
branches,  24  reporting  2,553  members;  Moose 
Jaw,  32  branches,  24  reporting  1,875  members; 
St.  Thomas,  30  branches,  29  reporting  2,418 
members;  Fort  William,  28  branches,  25  re¬ 
porting  1,673  members;  Lethbridge,  28 
branches,  23  reporting  1,653  members;  Bran¬ 
don,  27  branches,  18  reporting  841  members; 
Port.  Arthur,  27  branches,  22  reporting  1,643 
members;  Sherbrooke,  25  branches,  15  report¬ 
ing  6S6  members;  North  Bay,  24  branches,  21 
reporting  1,661  members;  Moncton,  23 
branches,  21  reporting  2,898  members;  St. 
Catharines,  23  branches,  17  reporting  578 
members;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  22  branches,  16 
reporting  716  members;  Guelph,  21  branches, 
15  reporting  434  members;  Stratford,  21 
branches,  20  reporting  1,713  members;  Brant¬ 
ford,  20  branches,  17  reporting  786  members; 
Kingston,  20  branches,  16  reporting  697  mem¬ 
bers;  Peterborough,  20  branches,  13  reporting 
248  members. 

Of  the  2,042  unions  which  reported  their 
membership  seventeen  have  1,000  or  more 
members,  the  largest  reporting  union  having 
3,536  members. 

Union  Co-ordination. — The  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress  of  Canada,  which  was  origin¬ 
ally  established  in  1873,  is  the  recognized  head 
of  the  internationally  organized  wage-earners 
in  the  Dominion.  The  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  55  of  its  more  important  af¬ 
filiates  have  affiliated  the  whole  of  *heir 
Canadian  membership  by  paying  to  the  con¬ 
gress  the  regular  per  capita  tax.  A  number 
of  local  branches  of  international  organiza¬ 
tions  which  had  affiliated  individually  also 
paid  per  capita  tax.  The  congress  has  under 
direct  charters  three  Canadian  central  or¬ 
ganizations,  two  provincial  federations  of 
labour,  39  trades  and  labour  councils,  and  45 
local  unions,  the  total  membershing  being 


The  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour, 
which  was  organized  in  March,  1927,  and 
which  absorbed  the  Canadian  Federation  of 
Labour  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old- 
established  congress.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1928  the  congress  had  under  charter  thirteen 
central  organizations  including  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Employees  and  the 
One  Big  Union,  and  20  local  unions,  the  com¬ 
bined  membership  being  reported  at  51,643. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  National  Cath¬ 
olic  unions,  which  so  far  as  Canada  is  con¬ 
cerned  had  their  inception  in  1902  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  one  union  in  Ontario,  all  of  such  bodies  are 
located. 

The  report  makes  extended  reference  to  the 
various  classes  of  delegate  bodies  which  have 
been  formed  as  a  part  of  the  plan  of  labour 
organization  in  North  America  with  a  view 
to  co-ordinating  the  activities  of  unions  of 
closely  allied  or  particular  trades  in  dealing 
with  matters  of  like  concern  to  all  members 
of  the  bodies  represented. 


Organized  Workers  in  Various  Countries. — 
Besides  the  information  given  in  the  report 
as  to  the  membership  of  labour  organizations 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  figures  are 
included  indicating  the  standing  of  organized 
workers  in  60  other  countries,  the  aggregate 
for  the  62  countries  being  45,748,094.  Of  this 
number  about  19,330,835  located  in  59  coun¬ 
tries,  though  not  in  direct  affiliation,  are 
sympathetic  towards  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Trade  Unions,  with  which  organization 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada, 
with  its  119,243  members,  is  affiliated.  The 
following  are  the  latest  revised  figures  for 
the  various  countries  as  taken  from  the  re¬ 
port: — 


Argentine . 

Australia . 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Bolivia . 

Brazil . 

British  Guiana.. 

Bulgaria . 

Canada . 

Ceylon . 

Chili . 

China . 

Colombia . 

Corea . 

Cuba . 

Czechoslovakia.  . 

Denmark . 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Egypt . 

Esthonia . 

Finland . 

France . 

Germany . 

Great  Britain.  .  .  . 

Greece . 

Gautemala . 

Holland . 


164,874 

911,652 

963,550 

762.886 

5,000 

22,562 

1,073 

2,485 

300,602 

40,000 

204,000 

2,800,000 

11,400 

123,000 

250,000 

1.696.897 

309,885 

24,021 

60,000 

14,331 

75,846 

1.218,250 

8,217,923 

4,908,000 

98,470 

3,000 

407,665 
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Honduras . 

6,000 

Hungary . 

.  .  .  185,337 

Iceland . 

4,540 

India . 

,  .  .  300,000 

Ireland . 

111,921 

Italy . 

.  .  .  2,768,730 

Japan . 

316,906 

Latvia . 

34,032 

Lithuania . 

18,486 

Luxemburg . 

.  .  .  15,479 

Memel  Territory . 

1,024 

Mexico . 

..  2,119,347 

Mongolia . 

5,000 

New  Zealand . 

80,000 

Nicaragua . 

6,000 

Norway . 

.  .  .  104.152 

Palestine . 

21,873 

Panama . 

.  .  .  3.000 

Paraguay . 

S.000 

Peru . 

.  .  .  25,000 

Phillipines . 

.  .  .  67,000 

Poland . 

.  ..  577.581 

Porto  Rico . 

.  .  .  18,000 

Portgual . 

40,000 

Roumania . 

.  .  .  46,631 

Russia . 

.  .  .  10,248,000 

Salvador . 

.  .  .  10,000 

South  Africa . 

.  .  .  82.660 

South  West  Africa..  . 

.  .  .  600 

Spain . 

.  .  .  262,000 

Sweden . 

.  .  .  529,974 

Switzerland . 

254,992 

LYuguav . 

.  .  .  28.484 

United  States . 

.  .  .  3.792.256 

Jugoslavia . 

.  ..  57.717 

Revolutionary  Labour  Organizations. — The 
report  points  out  that  the  chief  revolutionary 
political  body  is  the  Third  (Communist)  In¬ 
ternational,  which  was  established  in  Moscow 
on  March  6,  1919,  with  the  object  of  organ¬ 
izing  the  working  class  for  the  overthrow  of 
capitalism,  the  destruction  of  the  bourgeois 
state  and  the  establishment  of  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat.  The  theses  of  the 
Communist  International  declare  that  the 
trade  unions  represent  the  most  important 
form  of  mass  organization  of  the  proletariat, 
and  with  a  view  to  having  a  medium  through 
which  to  propagate  the  communist  doctrine 
among  the  organized  workers  the  Moscow 
organization  in  July,  1921,  set  up  the  Red 
International  of  Labour  Unions,  the  official 
representative  of  which  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  the  Trade  Union  Educational 
League,  with  head  office  in  New  York  City. 
The  Canadian  representative  of  the  Commun¬ 
ist  International  is  the  Communist  Party  of 
Canada,  which  was  established  on  February 
17,  1922,  with  head  office  in  Toronto.  An 
adjunct  of  the  Communist  Party  is  the  Young 
Communist  League,  which  was  formed  in  July, 
1922,  and  which  with  its  children’s  section, 
known  as  the  Young  Pioneers,  declares  its 
mission  to  be  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  work¬ 
ing  class  youth  with  communist  agitation  and 
education,  for  which  purpose  the  league 
favours  the  establishment  of  schools  by  the 
parent  Canadian  party.  This  section  of  the 


report,  among  other  events,  notes  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  the  Communist  Party  of  Maurice 
Spector,  the  chairman,  owing  to  his  alliance 
with  the  group  which  desire  the  re-admittance 
of  Trotzky  to  the  Communist  International; 
and  the  refusal  of  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  to  seat  John  MacDonald, 
secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Canada, 
at  the  Toronto  Convention. 

International  Federation  oj  Trade  Unions. 
— Reference  is  made  in  the  report  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  a 
body  established  in  1901  and  re-organized  in 
1919,  with  the  object  among  others  of  uniting 
the  international  working  class  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  interests  and  activities  of  the 
trade  union  movement.  The  labour  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion  as  represented  by  the 
Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  is 
affiliated  with  the  federation,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  congress  is  a  member  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  council.  The  disagreement  which  arose 
in  1927  over  the  election  of  the  British  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  of  the  I.F.T.U.  has  been 
quietly  settled,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Citrine,  who  in 
1928  was  named  as  the  British  member  by 
the  general  council  of  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress,  was  subsequently  selected  as 
the  president  of  the  federation.  The  I.F.T.U. 
has  the  trade  union  centres  of  27  countries  in 
affiliation  with  a  combined  membership  of 
approximately  13,000,000.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  attacks  on  the  I.F.T.U.  by  the  Red  In¬ 
ternational  of  Labour  Unions,  which,  it  is 
averred,  was  created  by  the  Third  (Com¬ 
munist)  International  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  federation.  The  report  also 
points  out  how  the  International  Federation 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  meet  with  the  All- 
Russian  Central  Council  of  Trade  Unions,  an 
affiliate  of  the  Red  International  of  Labour 
Unions,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  “united 
front  of  labour  against  war  and  Fascist  re¬ 
action,”  until  the  All-Russian  .body  made  ap¬ 
plication  for  admission  to  the  federation.  Fol- 
lowing  such  application  the  I.F.T.U.  declared 
that  a  conference  would  be  convened  with  a 
view  to  an  exchange  of  opinions.  In  1928  the 
Norwegian  and  Finnish  national  trade  union 
centres  proposed  a  conference  between  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  I.F.T.U.  and  the  Red  Inter¬ 
national  of  Labour  Unions,  the  subject  for 
discussion  to  be  the  question  of  a  basis  for 
complete  international  trade  union  unity.  The 
federation,  however,  declared  that  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  a  conference  with  the  Russian  unions 
did  not  exist  at  present,  and  still  less  for  a 
meeting  with  the  Red  International. 
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Industrial  Workers  of  the  World. — The  re¬ 
port  makes  reference  to  the  Industrial  Work¬ 
ers  of  the  World,  commonly  known  as  the 
I. W.W.,  which  is  the  advocate  of  what  is 
termed  revolutionary  industrial  unionism 
with  its  objective  the  abolition  of  the  wage 
system.  In  1905,  when  the  organization  was 
formed,  a  membership  of  400,000  was  reported, 
but  the  dissension  which  has  from  time  to 
time  occurred  in  its  ranks,  combined  with  the 
prosecution  of  a  large  number  of  its  members 
by  the  United  States  Government  under  a 
charge  of  having  interfered  with  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  war-time  measures  of  the  re¬ 
public,  has  had  the  effect  of  curtailing  the 
activities  of  -the  organization.  At  the  close 
of  1928  the  reported  membership  of  the 
I.W.W.  was  38,500,  the  same  as  in  1927,  of 
which  4,400  belong  to  the  seven  Canadian 
branches. 

Labour  in  Politics.— The  early  demand  for 
independent  political  action  on  the  part  of 
organized  labour  is  discussed  in  the  report, 
which  also  points  out  how  the  Canadian  La¬ 
bour  Party  was  formed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada.. 
There  are  now  provincial  sections  of  the  party 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  That  in  the  latter  prov¬ 
ince  was  somewhat  weakened  during  1928  by 
the  withdrawal  of  affiliation  of  the  Vancouver- 
New  Westminster  and  District  Trades  and 
Labour  Council  over  the  question  of  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  Orientals,  the  provincial 
branch  of  the  C.L.P.,  which  it  is  claimed  is 
dominated  by  communists,  having  early  in 
the  year  adopted  such  a  proposal.  There  are 
independent  labour  parties  in  Manitoba, 
British  Columbia  and  Ontario,  the  party  in 
the  last-named  province  being  organized  as  a 
protest  against  the  revolutionary  character  of 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  an 
earlier  convention  of  the  Ontario  Section  of 
the  C.L.P.  Two  candidates  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Party  contested  a  two-seat  constitu¬ 
ency  in  the  Nova  Scotia  election,  but  both 
were  defeated,  as  was  also  a  Labour  Party 
nominee  in  a  by-election  for  a  seat  in  the 
Alberta  Legislature.  Of  nine  candidates  of 
the  Independent  Labour  Party  for  seats  in 
the  British  Columbia  Legislature,  one  was 
■elected.  In  seventeen  localities  64  candidates 
were  nominated  or  endorsed  for  municipal 
office  by  labour  political  parties  or  organized 
labour  bodies,  of  whom  41  were  elected  to  the 
following  positions:  mayors,  2;  controller,  1; 
aldermen,  31;  school  trustees,  6;  hydro  com¬ 
missioners,  1. 


Trade  Union  Beneficiary  Features. — The  re¬ 
port  indicates  that  for  1928  fourteen  Canadian 
central  labour  organizations  made  payments 
for  benefits,  the  total  disbursements  being 
$35,344,  a  decrease  of  $8,329  as  compared  with 
the  preceding  year.  Of  the  85  international 
organizations  with  branches  in  Canada,  65  had 
expenditures  for  one  or  more  benefits,  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  death  benefits  being 
made  by  59,  unemployed  and  travelling 
benefits  by  7,  strike  benefits  by  36,  sickness 
and  accident  benefits  by  20,  and  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  by  9.  The  total  expenditure  for  bene¬ 
fits  of  central  organizations  was  $24,797,368, 
an  increase  of  $341,833  as  compared  with  1927. 
The  1928  disbursements  for  the  various  classes 
of  benefits  were  as  follows: — 


Death  benefits .  $14,737,140 

Unemployed  and  travelling 

benefits .  806,632 

Strike  benefits .  1,251,111 

Sickness  and  accident  benefits.  4,660,672 
Old  age  pensions  and  other 

benefits .  3,341,813 


Besides  t  he  disbursements  made  by  the 
headquarters  of  the  international  organiza¬ 
tions  the  report  shows  that  566  of  the  local 
branch  unions  in  Canada  made  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  to  their  own  members,  as  did  also  88 
branches  of  Canadian  bodies,  13  independent 
and  35  national  Catholic  unions,  the  total 
expended  being  $406,041,  an  increase  of  $142,- 
780  as  compared  with  the  outlay  by  629  local 
branches  in  1927.  The  expenditures  for  1928 
by  the  local  branches  were  for  the  following 
benefits: — 


Death  benefits . $162,289 

Unemployed  benefits .  10,638 

Strike  benefits .  26,211 

Sickness  benefits .  145.098 

Other  benefits .  61,805 


Non-Trade  Union  Organizations. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  trade  unions  whose  names  appear 
in  the  report,  space  has  been  given  to  a  class 
of  associations  which  are  in  no  way  identified 
with  the  labour  movement,  but  are  in  the 
main  composed  of  wage-earners  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  war¬ 
rant  reference  being  made  to  them.  There 
are  85  of  such  bodies,  the  principal  ones  being 
cotnposed  of  school  teachers,  government  em¬ 
ployees  and  commercial  travellers,  with  a 
combined  membership  of  107,624. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  on  Labour 
Organization  in  Canada,  like  its  predecessors, 
forms  a  complete  labour  directory,  containing 
as  it  does  not  only  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  chief  officers  of  local  branch  unions 
and  delegate  bodies  in  the  Dominion,  but  also 
those  of  the  central  organizations  with  which 
the  Canadian  organized  workers  are  identified. 
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TRADES  UNION  CONGRESS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 


rT'HE  61st  Annual  Trades  Union  Congress 
was  held  at  Belfast  during  September. 
The  President  was  Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  M.P., 
Chairman  of  the  General  Council* 

The  number  of  delegates  appointed  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Congress  as  shown  in  the  statistical 
statement  compiled  by  the  General  Council 
was  595 ;  the  number  of  organizations  affili¬ 
ated  to  the  Congress  (including  those  organi¬ 
zations,  with  a  membership  of  about  59,000, 
which  did  not  appoint  delegates)  was  162, 
with  a  membership  of  approximately  3,673,- 
000.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trade  union  members  represented  in 
the  mining. group.  Eight  other  groups  showed 
relatively  small  decreases,  and  one  group  re¬ 
mained  stationary.  The  remaining  five 
groups  had  increases  in  memberships,  the 
largest  increase,  viz.,  that  in  the  textile 
group,  being  due  to  the  re-affiliation  of  the 
Card  and  Blowing  Room  Operatives’  amalga¬ 
mation. 

Inter-Dominion  Labour  Conferences 

The  chairman  in  his  opening  address  re¬ 
viewed  the  progress  of  the  trade  union  move¬ 
ment  since  the  Congress  was  last  held  in  Bel¬ 
fast,  36  years  ago.  He  voiced  the  need  for  a 
closer  association  with  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  and  suggested  that  there  should  be 
periodical  inter-Dominion  conferences  of  or¬ 
ganized  labour  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  principal  business  of  the  Congress  was 
the  consideration  of  the  General  Council’s 
comprehensive  report,  covering  their  work 
during  the  past  twelve  months;  also  the 
agenda  containing  resolutions,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  various  labour  questions,  which  had 
been  submitted  by  the  trade  unions  affiliated. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  emergency  resolu¬ 
tion  dealing  with  relations  with  Russia. 

Conference  with  Employers 

The  subject  of  industrial  relations  secured 
attention  at  the  Edinburgh  Congress  in  1927, 
following  which  the  General  Council  ex¬ 
pressed  a  willingness  to  confer  with  employ¬ 
ers  with  a  view  to  closer  co-operation.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  conferences  with  cer¬ 
tain  employers,  amongst  whom  Lord  Mel- 
chett  was  prominent.  At  the  Swansea  Con¬ 
gress  last  year  some  criticism  was  submitted 
as  to  these  conferences  with  employers  con¬ 
tinuing,  but  the  General  Council’s  policy  was 

*This  account  of  the  proceedings  is  based  on 
a  report  in  the  British  Ministry  of  Labour 
Gazette,  September,  1929. 
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approved  by  a  large  majority.  This  year  the 
General  Council  devoted  24  pages  of  their 
report  to  this  matter  and  drew  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  by  stating:  “An  important  develop¬ 
ment  has  taken  place,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
General  Coimcil  are  now  in  consultation  for 
the  first  time  with  the  National  Confederation 
of  Employers’  Organizations  and  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  British  Industries.  The  conferences 
.  .  .  unquestionably  have  proved  that  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  common  ground  for 
agreement  on  outstanding  problems  of  in¬ 
dustry.” 

The  continuance  of  the  conferences  was 
challenged  by  the  following  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  National  Amalgamated  Fur¬ 
nishing  Trades  Association  and  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Engineering  Union: — 

“  That  this  Congress  receives  the  report  of 
the  Mond-Turner  Conferences  as  information, 
but  declares  its  opposition  to  the  false  cry  of 
industrial  peace  and  to  the  policy  of  collabo¬ 
ration  with  the  enemies  of  labour,  who  are 
vigorously  and  ruthlessly  attacking  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  of  the  working  class  at  the  very 
time  they  are  conferring  with  the  General 
Council,  and  instructs  the  Council  to  put  an 
end  to  such  conferences  forthwith,  as  they 
are  a  serious  menace  to  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  movement.” 

After  debate  the  General  Council’s  policy 
for  continuing  the  conferences  was  endorsed. 

Unemployment  Insurance 

Three  resolutions  and  five  amendments  had 
been  submitted  dealing  with  unemployment 
insurance.  These  were  reduced  to  one  com¬ 
posite  resolution,  which  urged  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  the  scope  of  unemployment 
insurance  so  as  to  include  out-workers  and 
home-workers;  that  it  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  employers  to  notify  vacancies 
to  the  Employment  Exchanges;  that  main¬ 
tenance  should  be  guaranteed  where  work 
cannot  be  obtatined;  and  that  the  payment 
of  State  unemployed  benefit  by  trade  unions 
desiring  to  do  so  should  be  allowed.  The 
resolution  was  carried. 

Industrial  Unions 

The  Miners’  Federation  submitted  a  reso¬ 
lution  seeking  for  the  appointment  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  deal  with  trade  union  reorganization 
in  the  principal  industries  on  the  basis  of  one 
union  for  each  industry.  The  resolution  was 
defeated  by  1,933,000  votes  to  1,668,000. 
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Cost  of  Living  Index 

A  resolution  was  proposed  calling  for  the 
appointment  of  a  special  commission  to  in¬ 
vestigate  and  report  upon  the  establishment 
of  a  new  standard  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
order  to  provide  a  new  basis  for  the  official 
index  number.  The  General  Council  submit¬ 
ted  reasons  why  caution  should  be  exercised 
in  pressing  this  proposal  during  a  period  of 
trade  depression,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
question  should  be  referred  to  the  General 
Council. 

Trade  Unions  Act,  1927 

A  resolution  calling  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Trade  Union 
movement  by  the  Trade  Disputes  and  Trade 
Unions  Act,  1927,  was  carried. 

Relations  With  Russia 

The  following  resolution  dealing  with  rela¬ 
tions  with  Russia  was  passed: — 

“  That  this  British  Trades  Union  Congress, 
representing  approximately  4,000,000  organ¬ 
ized  workers,  views  with  anxiety  the  trade 
depression  in  the  staple  industries  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  having  regard  to  the  vast  potentiali¬ 
ties  for  trade  between  this  country  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  urges  upon  His  Majesty’s  Government  to 
take  immediate  steps  to  secure  the  resump¬ 
tion  of  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia 
and  this  country,  believing  that  such  action 
would  stimulate  trade  and  thus  secure  the 
placing  of  orders  in  this  country  for  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  those  industries,  thereby  alleviating 
unemployment. 

“Further,  that  the  Trade  Facilities  Act 
should  be  re-enacted  and  extended  to  British- 
Russian  trade.” 

Social  Insurance 

The  following  resolution  with  regard  to 
social  insurance  received  vigorous  support  and 
was  carried : — 

“  This  Congress  resolves  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry,  with  a  view  to  consolidating  and 
merging  the  various  contributory  schemes  of 
social  insurance,  to  be  administered  by  a  de¬ 
partment  charged  with  the  special  duty  of 
social  insurance  administration.  Further,  that 
the  Commission  should  also  inquire  into  the 
various  non-contributory  social  services  for 
the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  possibility 
of  reorganizing  same.” 

Other  Resolutions 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Parliament¬ 
ary  Labour  Party  to  press  forward  the  48- 
hour  bill  for  distributive  workers  and  to  make 
representations  to  the  Government  to  in¬ 


corporate  all  other  sections  of  workers,  in¬ 
cluding  agricultural  workers,  in  a  bill  formu¬ 
lated  on  the  lines  of  the  Washington  Hours 
Convention  was  carried. 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  labour  move¬ 
ment  to  use  its  powers  to  secure  payment  for 
all  statutory  and  customary  holidays  and  two 
weeks’  annual  holiday  was  carried. 

Resolutions  asking  the  General  Council  to 
approach  the  International  Labour  Office  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  workers  against 
anthrax  was  carried;  as  was  also  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  His  Majesty’s  inspectors  of 
Factories  should  see  that  regulations  aiming 
at  protecting  the  workers  against  industrial 
diseases  should  be  rigidly  enforced.  Another 
resolution  on  the  same  lines  which  aims  at 
protecting  the  workers  against  tuberculosis 
was  also  carried. 

A  comprehensive  resolution  was  carried  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  whole  labour  movement  to  use 
its  power  to  demolish  slums  and  erect  new 
houses,  which  should  have  complete  lava¬ 
tory  accommodation,  bathroom,  and  all  mod- 
dern  conveniences  and  amenities. 

A  resolution  was  passed  calling  attention 
to  the  necessity  for  a  more  effective  obser¬ 
vance  of  Trade  Board  decisions. 

A  resolution  instructing  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  complete  investigation  into  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  of  seamen,  and  that  the 
Government  should  support  an  International 
Convention  for  the  eight-hour  day  for  sea¬ 
men,  was  carried. 

The  Transport  and  General  "Workers’  Union 
submitted  a  resolution  which  sought  for  a 
declaration  from  Congress  that  the  present 
state  of  the  transport  services  was  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  urged  that  representations  be  made 
to  the  Ministry  of  Transport  for  complete 
reorganization. 

A  resolution  calling  upon  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  to  enforce  the  same  restrictions  on 
foreign  musicians  entering  this  country  as  are 
placed  on  British  musicians  entering  other 
countries  was  referred  to  the  General  Council. 

A  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  National 
Union  of  General  and  Municipal  Workers  to 
the  effect  that  the  Congress  approved  all 
measures  for  the  more  scientific  organization 
of  industry,  but  directed  attention  to  the 
danger  imminent  in  rationalization  unless  la¬ 
bour  is  fully  organized. 

New  Officers 

Mr.  C.  T.  Cramp,  Mr.  A.  Shaw,  and  Miss 
Loughlin  were  elected  to  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  places  vacated  by  the  Rt.  Hon. 
J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  Mr.  Ben  Turner,  M.P., 
and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Margaret  Bond'field,  M.P., 
who  are  now  members  of  the  Government. 
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NOTES  ON  LABOUR  UNION  ACTIVITIES 
Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees 


The  fifteenth  regular  and  fifth  biennial 
meeting  of  Grand  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  opened 
in  the  City  Hall  at  Moncton,  NT.,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  and  continued  during  the  week. 
The  report  of  the  Credential  Committee, 
which  was  adopted,  showed  that  credentials 
had  been  received  from  155  delegates.  Tele¬ 
grams  of  greeting  were  read  by  secretary- 
treasurer  Maclean,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Edo  Fimrnen,  secretary  of  the  International 
Transportworkers’  Federation,  expressing  re¬ 
gret  that  the  Federation  had  been  unable 
to  send  a  delegate  to  the  Convention.  As  a 
token  of  the  feelings  of  the  I.T.F.  toward  the 
Brotherhood,  and  of  international  unity,  the 
Federation  sent  a  banner  bearing  the  emblems 
of  the  I.T.F.  and  of  the  CfB.  of  R.E. 

President  Mosher’s  Address 

President  Mosher,  in  his  address,  recalled 
the  historic  meeting  at  Moncton  on  October 
12,  1908,  when  the  representatives  of  a  few 
hundred  employees  on  the  Intercolonial  Rail¬ 
way  met  in  Moncton  and  organized  the  Bro¬ 
therhood.  Although  the  United  States-con- 
trolled  craft  unions,  he  continued,  had  made 
no  effort  to  organize  the  classes  which  first 
comprised  the  membership  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood,  those  organizations  had  exerted  every 
effort  to  oppose  a  Canadian  labour  union. 
In  spite  of  their  opposition,  however,  the 
Brotherhood  had  carried  on,  and  to-day  took 
second  place  to  no  other  labour  organization 
in  Canada,  and,  in  the  year  in  .  which  it  was 
celebrating  its  twenty-first  anniversary,  it  was 
able  to  record  the  largest  membership  and 
the  greatest  increase  in  local  divisions  of  any 
in  its  history.  The  president  looked  forward 
to  seeing  large  groups  of  railway  employees 
who  were  now  unorganized,  or  “  inadequately 
represented  by  American  organizations,”  come 
into  the  Brotherhood,  both  as  individuals  and 
as  organized  lodges. 

Briefly  reviewing  general  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  President  Mosher  referred  to  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  labour  by  the  application  of 
machinery  to  industry,  and  stated  that  this 
was  a  problem  which  should  be  studied  by 
labour  unions,  governments  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  the  workers  and  to  the 
public  in  general. 

Mr.  Mosher  also  referred  to  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  industrial  and  financial  power  through 
the  formation  of  mergers  and  holding  com- 
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panies,  with  the  result  that  small  employers 
were  being  driven  out  of  business  and  unem¬ 
ployment  was  increasing.  In  this  connection, 
he  mentioned  the  policy  of  large  corporations 
in  lowering  the  age  limit  for  their  workers, 
and  emphasized  the  importance  of  labour  or¬ 
ganization  as  one  of  the  chief  agencies  by 
which  the  status  of  the  workers  might  be 
improved.  Strongly  organized  and  well-di¬ 
rected  labour  unions,  he  said,  must  use  their 
power  in  the  industrial  field  to  increase  wages 
and  improve  working  conditions.  They  must 
use  their  influence  in  the  political  field,  not 
only  by  representation  to  governments  but 
also  by  promoting  direct  representation  of 
the  workers  in  all  legislative  assemblies,  and 
they  must  educate  public  opinion  in  order  to 
obtain  support  for  what  they  are  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

The  Railway  Industry. — President  Moshef 
went  on  to  deal  with  the  railway  industry, 
referring  to  the  extension  of  railway  lines  and 
the  improvement  of  roadbeds  and  rolling- 
stock.  The  efficiency  of  the  Canadian  rail¬ 
ways,  he  said,  had  been  greatly  increased' 
within  the  past  few  years,  and  it  was  to  the- 
interest  of  the  railway  workers  that  this- 
should  be  the  case.  The  earnings  of  trans¬ 
portation  companies  had  been  affected  by  the' 
competition  of  motor  and  air  transport,  and 
he  believed  that  it  would  be  found  desirable 
for  the  railways  to  undertake  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  motor  bus  and  truck  service,  using 
them  as  feeders  and  auxiliaries  to  their  regu¬ 
lar  lines.  “  As  railway  workers,  we  have  a 
large  stake  in  the  industry;”  he  said,  “we 
should  be  prepared  to  make  suggestions,  or 
co-operate  in  any  other  practical  way  for  the 
maintenance  and  the  improvement  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
achieve  for  labour  a  higher  status  through  the 
sharing  of  responsibility  for  policy  and  direc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  a  more  equitable  division  of 
the  profits  of  the  industry  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  it.” 

All-Canadian  Congress  oj  Labour— Presi¬ 
dent  Mosher  then  dealt  with  the  All-Canadian 
Congress  of  Labour  and  the  International 
Transportworkers’  Federation,  and  the  pride 
which  the  Brotherhood  took  in  its  affiliation 
with  them.  Speaking  of  the  value  of  the 
congress  as  a  means  for  the  expression  of  the 
common  aims  and  purposes  of  the  national 
unions  of  Canada,  he  said  that  it  had  pro¬ 
moted  and  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
new  unions  in  various  industries,  and  made 
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good  use  of  the  resources  at  its  disposal  for 
the  development  of  public  sentiment  and  the 
strengthening  of  the  forces  which  make  the 
Canadian  labour  movement  active  and  pro¬ 
gressive.  The  Congress,  he  continued,  had 
been  particularly  effective  in  exposing  the 
anti-Canadian  policies  of  American  labour 
unions,  and  in  bringing  to  the  Canadian  pub¬ 
lic  a  greater  conception  of  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion.  It  had  definitely  adopted  the  industrial 
basis  of  organization,  thus  indicating  the 
soundness  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  Bro¬ 
therhood.  The  Brotherhood  was,  however, 
more  than  merely  a  national  organization, 
since  it  was  affiliated  with  labour  organizations 
in  thirty-four  countries,  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Transportworkers’  Federation.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Brotherhood  was  the  only  la¬ 
bour  union  on  this  continent  represented  in 
the  Federation,  its  position  was  analogous 
to  that  of  Canada  in  the  League  of  Nations. 
President  Mosher,  in  restating  the  interna¬ 
tional  policy  of  the  Brotherhood,  pointed 
out  that  the  term  “  international  ”  had  been 
wrongly  applied  to  American  unions  which 
maintained  branches  in  Canada.  Those 
branches,  he  contended,  had  no  influence  upon 
organization  or  wage  policies,  and  their  func¬ 
tion  was  chiefly  that  of  dues-collecting  agen¬ 
cies.  The  Brotherhood,  on  the  other  hand, 
took  the  stand  That  labour  unions  should  be 
established  on  a  national  basis,  by  industries, 
and  that  these  should  be  affiliated  in  inter¬ 
national  federations  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
moting  the  general  welfare  of  the  workers  in 
the  industry  the  world  over.  Such  federa¬ 
tions  would  leave  the  national  unions  free  to 
deal  with  purely  national  problems,  but  would 
provide  the  means  for  co-operation  in  all 
matters  of  a  wider  scope. 

Progress  of  the  Brotherhood.— Reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  Brotherhood  during  the 
past  two  years,  President  Mosher  referred  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  organization  of  maintenance- 
of-way-employees,  which  had  been  extremely 
successful,  and  which  was  indicative,  in  liis 
opinion,  of  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  against 
foreign  control.  He  also'  dealt  with  the  work 
of  the  general  grievance  committees,  and  the 
negotiations  of  schedules  on  the  Temiskaming 
&  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  the  Canadian 
National  Express  Company,  and  the  Canadian 
National  Railways. 

President  Mosher  dealt  at  length  with  the 
organizing  policy  of  the  Brotherhood,  and  em¬ 
phasized  the  value  of  industrial  unions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  craft  unions.  He  also1  referred  to 
the  policy  of  the  Brotherhood  in  schedule 
negotiations,  which  was  made  the  basis  of  con¬ 
structive  recommendations,  providing  for  a 


closer  co-operation  between  the  various 
negotiating  committees  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  the  representations  of 
the  negotiating  committees  in  their  dealings 
with  railway  managements.  Referring  to  the 
Brotherhood’s  policy  in  the  matter  of  labour 
representation  President  Mosher  urged  that 
greater  local  efforts  be  made  to  elect  labour 
candidates  in  municipal,  provincial  land  fed¬ 
eral  elections. 

President  Mosher’s  address  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Officer’s  Reports,  and  was 
later  approved  in  its  entirety. 

Reports  by  Secretary-Treasurer 

Secretary-Treasurer  M.  M.  Maclean  report¬ 
ed  that,  for  the  two-year  period  ending  April 
30,  1929,  the  revenues  of  the  Brotherhood 
amounted  to  $266,694.53,  an  increase  of  $30,- 
619  over  that  of  the  previous  period,  while  the 
expenditures  amounted  to  $263,095.64.  The 
assets  of  the  Brotherhood  were  shown  by  the 
report  to  have  increased  from  $49,627.55  at 
April  30,  1927,  to  $52,191.45  at  April  30,  1929. 

The  various  funds  administered  by  Grand 
Division  showed  normal  increases  during  the 
period.  The  report  on  membership  indicated 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  49  local  branches 
over  the  previous  period,  while  7  local  divi¬ 
sions  had  been  amalgamated  with  other 
Divisions  in  the  same  territory.  The  total 
number  of  locals  in  good  standing  was  shown 
as  228.  The  gross  membership  of  the  Brother¬ 
hood  had  increased  from  14,267,  as  on  April 
30,  1927,  to  22,393  on  April  30,  1929,  giving 
the  Brotherhood  the  largest  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  any  labour  union  in  Canada. 

Secretary-treasurer  Maclean  also  reported 
as  editor  and  manager  of  the  official  journal, 
the  Canadian  Railroad  Employees’  Monthly, 
emphasizing  its  importance  as  an  agency  for 
the  promotion  of  interest  in  the  Brotherhood 
and  the  education  of  the  membership  in  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  questions. 

The  Secretary-treasurer,  who  in  1927 
was  appointed  delegate  to  the  1928  Congress 
of  the  International  Transport  Workers’  Fed¬ 
eration,  held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  gave  a 
report  of  the  meeting,  dealing  with  the  various 
matters  which  had  been  considered. 

Constitutional  Amendments 

The  chief  business  at  the  second  and  third 
days  sittings  of  the  Convention  was  the  re- 
poat  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  J.  P.  O’Toole,  of  Truro,  was 
.chairman.  An  important  general  amendment 
o  the  Constitution  was  approved,  providing 
tor  the  substitution  of  the  word  “Railway” 
or  the  word  u  Railroad  ”  wherever  it  ap- 
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peared  in  the  Constitution.  This  was  done  in 
order  to  conform  more  closely  with  the  Can¬ 
adian  usage,  and  involves  a  change  in  the 
name  of  the  organization  to  “  The  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees.” 

It  was  decided  that  future  meetings  of  the 
Brotherhood  should  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  and  that  all  the  expenses  of  delegates 
from  local  Divisions  to  Grand  Division  com- 
ventions  should  be  paid  out  of  the  convention 
expense  fund,  the  contribution  per  capita  to 
this  fund  being  increased  from  5  cents  to  10 
cents  per  month. 

An  amendment  which  gave  rise  to  consider¬ 
able  discussion,  proposed  that  the  name  ol  the 
Brotherhood  be  changed  to  “  The  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  and  General  1  rans- 
port  Workers.”  It  was  felt  that  this  was  not 
opportune,  and  the  matter  was  ref  eared  to  the 
incoming  Executive  Board  for  a  report  at  the 
next  Convention. 

The  basis  of  representation  was  amended  to 
provide  that  local  Divisions  should  be  entitled 
to  one  delegate  for  each  100  members  instead 
of  75. 

Executive  Board  Report 

On  the  fourth  morning,  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Board  was  submitted  by  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Maclean.  The  report  dealt  with  a 
number  of  resolutions  which  had  been  refened 
to  the  Board  by  the  1927  Convention,  and  the 
work  which  had  been  done  during  the  two- 
year  period  under  review.  Among  these  reso¬ 
lutions  one  of  the  most  important  ovas  that 
regarding  pensions  for  Grand  Division  officers 
and  employees.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Board  was  given  careful  consideration  by  the 
Convention,  but  was  tabled  until  the  next 
Grand  Division  meeting. 

Another  recommendation  provided  that  the 
incoming  Executive  Board  be  given  authority 
to  erect  a  building  in  Ottawa,  to  provide  ac¬ 
commodation  for  Grand  Division  offices  and 
the  printing  plant  owned  by  the  Brotherhood 
and  known  as  the  Mutual  Press,  Limited. 
This  recommendation  was  later  concurred  in 
by  the  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports,  with 
the  proviso  that  the  expenditure  on  land  and 
building  be  not  greater  than  $50,000,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Convention. 

A  number  of  appeals  against  decisions  by 
President  Mosher  had  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Board,  and  its  action  in  each  case  was  later 
approved  by  the  Convention. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was 
read  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  T.  McGregor  of 
Winnipeg,  and  this  was  also  met  with  ap¬ 
proval. 


The  report  of  the  Constitution  and  Laws 
Committee  was  then  resumed,  dealing  with 
a  number  of  important  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments. 

Committee  on  Resolutions 

On  the  fourth  afternoon,  following  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Officers’  Reports, 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  received.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
resolutions  which  had  been  submitted,  the 
report  was  resumed  on  September  13.  Many 
of  the  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Board  for  consideration.  Among  those 
which  received  the  approval  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  was  one  requesting  that  efforts  be  made 
to  have  Section  501  of  the  Criminal  Code 
amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  legalize 
peaceful  picketing  during  strikes.  The  Con¬ 
vention  also  approved  a  resolution  in  favour 
of  requesting  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  married 
women  whose  husbands  held  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  on  or  off  the  railway.  It  was  decided 
that  the  Brotherhood  should  endeavour  to 
secure  the  distribution  of  school  books  free 
of  charge  to  the  pupils  by  the  governments  of 
all  provinces  where  such  legislation  is  not  now 
in  effect,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  request¬ 
ing  that  the  British  North  America  Act  be 
amended  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  Parliament  of  Canada  to 
enact  legislation  with  respect  to  hours  of 
labour,  and  that  a  44-hour  week  be  made  the 
standard  instead  of  8  hours  per  day,  without 
involving  a  reduction  in  wages. 

Election  of  Officers 

At  the  tenth  sitting  of  the  Convention,  held 
on  Saturday  morning,  the  election  of  officers 
took  place.  President  A.  R.  Mosher,  vice- 
president  M.  McLeod,  and  secretary-treasurer 
M.  M.  Maclean  'were  re-elected  without  op¬ 
position,  and  secretary-treasurer  Maclean  was 
also  re-elected  by  acclamation  as  editor  and 
manager  of  the  official  journal. 

Several  nominations  were  made  for  the  two 
additional  members  of  the  Executive  Board, 
C.  H.  Minchin,  of  Calgary,  and  Wm.  Allen, 
of  Halifax,  being  re-elected.  For  the  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  large 
number  of  delegates  were  nominated,  but  the 
three  former  members,  T.  McGregor,  Win¬ 
nipeg  (chairman),  J.  McDonogh,  of  Toronto 
and  R  A.  Dumris,  of  Montreal,  were  also 
re-elected  C.  H.  Minchin,  of  Calgary,  was 
elected  delegate  to  the  1930  Convention  of  the 
International  Transport  Workers’  Federation, 
to  be  held  in  Great  Britain,  and  J.  A.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Winnipeg,  and  J.  P.  O’Toole  of  Truro, 
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were  elected  as  Grand  Division  delegates  to 
the  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  Con¬ 
vention  to  be  held  in  Winnipeg  in  November 
next.  The  Executive  Board  was  authorized 
to  appoint  delegates  to  the  1930  Convention 
of  the  All-Canadian  Congress.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  sittings  on  Saturday  afternoon 
and  evening  were  devoted  to  the  completion 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  other  standing  committees  of 
the  Convention. 

Special  Convention  Issue 

A  special  number  of  the  Canadian  Railroad 
Employees’  Monthly  was  issued,  in  which 


special  prominence  was  given  to  illustrated 
articles  of  the  City  of  Moncton  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  of  Canada.  Among  the  other  interest¬ 
ing  features  were  an  article  by  President 
Mosher  on  the  early  days  of  the  Brotherhood 
and  a  “  Who’s  Who  ”  section,  including  photo¬ 
graphs  and  biographical  sketches  of  a  large 
number  of  delegates  to  the  Convention. 

Among  the  entertainment  features  for  the 
delegates  was  a  banquet  tendered  by  the 
Moncton  City  Council  and  a  picnic  at  Point 
du  Chene  provided  by  the  local  reception 
committee. 


Mine  Workers’  Union  of  Canada 


The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Mine 
Workers’  Union  of  Canada  was  held  at  Cal¬ 
gary,  Alberta,  on  September  9-13,  1929,  with 
over  twenty-five  delegates  in  attendance,  re¬ 
presenting  twenty  local  unions.  The  reports 
of  the  president,  W  F.  Wheatley,  and  the 
secretary-treasurer  were  received  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Officer’s  reports.  The 
report  of  this  committee  reviewed  the  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  union  in  the  various  sections  un¬ 
der  its  jurisdiction  and  made  recommendations 
in  regard  to  organization,  unemployment,  wage 
scale  convention  and  representation  to  the 
All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  convention. 
The  date  of  the  wage  scale  convention  was 
set  for  the  second  Monday  in  February,  1930. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  making  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: — 

A  six-hour  day  and  a  five-day  week; 

A  minimum  wage  for  all  miners  in  the 
Province ; 

That  boys  eighteen  years  of  age,  holding 
miners’  certificates,  be  paid  the  minimum 
rate  of  pay; 

That  the  amount  of  shifts  or  parts  of  shifts 
worked  be  inserted  in  each  and  every  con¬ 
tract  miner’s  pay  statement; 

Payment  in  compensation  cases  on  a  basis 
of  a  seventy-five  percentage  of  average  wages, 
with  a  $2,000  minimum  wage  basis; 

Amendment  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Act  to  cover  members  of  inspection 
committees; 

Payment  of  injured  workmen  from  the  day 
of  accident; 


Restriction  of  immigration  until  industry 
can  absorb  the  men  now  unemployed; 

That  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  govern¬ 
ments  be  asked  to  enact  legislation  providing 
for  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all  unem¬ 
ployed  workers; 

Legislation  to  provide  for  an  unemployment 
insurance  scheme  ; 

A  government  investigation  into  living  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  mining  camps  of  the  Crows- 
nest  Pass; 

Abolition  of  closed  villages  or  towns  within 
the  Province; 

That  no  more  miners’  certificates  of  com¬ 
petency  be  issued  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
except  to  boys  on  coming  to  the  age  of  eight- 
teen  who  are  working  in  the  mines,  and  to 
miners  holding  certificates  in  other  provinces 
of  the  Dominion; 

That  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board 
supply  to  all  miners  duplicate  books  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents; 

That  a  mine  rescue  supervisor  shall  be  a 
practical  miner  with  at  least  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  province  and  holding  a  certi¬ 
ficate  in  first  aid  and  mine  rescue  work; 

Sustenance  for  miners  with  permanent  par¬ 
tial  disability  and  their  dependants  until  suit¬ 
able  employment  can  be  procured; 

That  the  district  officers  endeavour  to  se¬ 
cure  the  affiliation  of  local  units  with  the 
Canadian  Labour  Party  and  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  of  the  Party. 


International  Photo-Engravers’ 

The  thirtieth  annual  convention  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Photo-Engravers  Union  of  North 
America  was  held  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on 
August  19-24,  with  forty-five  delegates  in  at- 


Union  of  North  America 

tendance,  representing  twenty-five  affiliated 
local  unions  and  approximately  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  total  membership  of  the  inter¬ 
national  organization. 
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Early  in  the  year  president  Mr.  Matthew 
Woll  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  council.  The  resignation  was  accepted  and 
first  vice-president  Edward  J.  Volz  became 
president.  In  his  address  the  president  called 
upon  'the  delegates  to  keep  abreast  of  the 
■changing  industrial  conditions  in  the  craft. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  members,  the  'president 
stated,  to  keep  fully  informed  of  the  problems 
and  conditions  which  confronted  the  industry 
in  the  various  localities.  Last  year  was  one 
of  general  progress,  he  continued,  but  the 
greatest  accomplishment  of  the  union  was  in 
bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  working 
hours,  and  a  recognition  of  the  five-day  week 
principle  in  commercial  establishments  which, 
prior  to  the  termination  of  existing  contracts, 
would  be  definitely  established  for  all  weeks 
of  the  year. 

Metal  Polishers’ 

The  sixteenth  convention  of  the  Metal  Polish¬ 
ers  International  Union  was  held  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  September  16-21,  with  over  fifty  dele¬ 
gates  in  attendance.  President  Britton,  in  his 
address,  touched  upon  the  subjects  of  the  in¬ 
junction,  child  •  labour,  the  ‘'yeU°w  dog  con¬ 
tract  and  the  Gompers  Memorial  Fund. 

Mr.  Matthew  Woll  addressed  the  conven¬ 
tion,  discussing  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
which  was  replacing  not  only  skilled  labour 
but  unskilled,  and  the  importation  from  foreign 
countries  of  commodities  which  has  been 
manufactured  in  factories  owned  and  control¬ 
led  bv  capital  from  the  United  States.  He 
also  spoke  at  considerable  length  on  the  Union 


The  report  of  secretary-treasurer  Schmal 
showed  total  receipts  for  the  past  year  of 
$359,584,  disbursements,  $303,245,  a  net  increase 
of  $56,339. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  seeking  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Canadian  Immigration  and  Alien 
Labour  laws,  or  new  laws  substituted  which 
would  accord  Canadian  workers  the  protection 
intended;  and  instructing  the  executive 
council  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  creating 
an  out-of-work  fund  and  to  report  to  the 
next  convention, 

The  officers  elected  were:  president,  Edward 
J.  Volz,  New  York,  N.Y..,  vice-presidents, 
Matthew  Woll,  Washington,  DjC.,  Frank  H. 
Glenn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Lavant  V. 
Caukin,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  secretary- 
treasurer,  Henry  F.  Schmal,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  for  1930. 

International  Union 

Labour  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he 
is  president. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  pledging  support 
to  the  Old  Age  Security  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  and  report  on  Old  Age 
Pensions  for  New  York  State;  endorsing  the 
five-day  week,  eight-hour  day  and  forty-hour 
week ;  and  giving  the  executive  board,  on  a 
two-third  vote,  authority  to  levy  an  assess¬ 
ment  on  the  general  membership  to  meet  ex¬ 
treme  emergencies. 

The  constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  com¬ 
bine  the  offices  of  president  and  secretary- 
treasurer  under  the  heading  president-secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of  America 


The  fourteenth  general  assembly  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and 
Paperhangers  of  America  was  held  at  Denver, 
Colo.,  on  September  2-11,  Mr.  John  M. 
Finan,  acting  general  president,  in  the  chair. 
Over  seven  hundred  delegates  were  in  attend¬ 
ance.  Following  the  opening  addresses  and 
the  appointing  of  the  various  committees,  the 
finance  committee  presented  their  report 
which  covered  the  period  July  1,  1925,  to  June 
30,  1929.  This  report  showed  a  balance  on 
hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  $600,836. 
receipts  $3,688,837,  expenditures,  $3,441,064, 
leaving  a  balance  on  band  of  $848,609.  The 
acting  'president  in  his  report  referred  to  the 
death  of  president  Geo.  F.  Hedrick,  which 
took  place  on  December  19,  1928,  and  to  the 
meeting  of  the  general  executive  board  on 
January  7.  1929,  at  which  he  was  selected  to 


fill  the  vacancy  until  the  election  of  a  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  general  convention.  The  acting 
president  discussed,  among  other  things,  the 
fjye-day  week,  strikes  and  lockouts,  and  the 
spray  'machine.  The  report  of  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  Clarence  E.  Swick  covered  the  activities 
of  the  organization  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
and  contained  details  of  the  conduct  of  its 

business  affairs.  . 

Resolutions  were  adopted'  endorsing  a  bill, 
introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
■to  prohibit  the  use  of  spraying  machines 
wherein  lead  or  other  poisonous  materials  are 
used:  petitioning  Congress  to  repeal  or  modify 
the  Volstead  Act;  recommending  that  the 
Brotherhood  join  the  American  Wage  Earners’ 
Protective  Conference;  favouring  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  auto-aircraft  department  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour;  calling  for 
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the  unconditional  release  from  prison  of 
Thomas  Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings; 
favouring  a  fair  and  impartial  method  of 
selecting  persons  for  jury  service  in  all 
federal  courts. 

Officers  elected  were:  president  L.  P.  Lin- 
delotf,  Chicago;  vice-presidents,  J.  M.  Einan, 
Chicago,  Jos.  F.  Kelly,  Philadelphia,  Chas.  A. 

International  Union  of  Mine, 

The  twenty-sixth  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter 
Workers  was  held  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on 
August  5-10,  1929.  President  Rankin,  in  his 
opening  address,  reviewed  the  activities  of  the 
union  since  the  last  convention.  Secretary- 
treasurer  E.  E.  Sweeney  gave  an  outline  of 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  locals, 
and  stated  that  the  membership  had  been 
maintained  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  larger  mines  were  closed  down. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  favouring  the 
enactment  of  legislation  prohibiting  issuance 
of  injunctions  in  labour  disputes;  urging  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  to  place  an 
organizer  in  Canada  to  organize  the  miners 


Cullen,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Jos.  F.  Clark, 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  William  Rander,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter,  N.Y.,  Jos.  P.  Hunter,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont.; 
secretary-treasurer,  Clarence  E.  Swick,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 

Buffalo  was  selected  as  the  convention  city1- 
for  1933. 

Mill  and  Smelter  Workers 

and  millmen;  recommending  an  increase  in 
the  tariff  on  all  imports  containing  ten  per 
cent  or  more  of  manganese;  protesting  against 
the  continued  imprisonment  of  Thomas 
Mooney  and  Warren  K.  Billings;  opposing  the 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  any  foreign 
immigrants,  Canadian  citizens  not  included, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Officers  elected  wrere  as  follows:  president. 
Jas.  B.  Rankin,  Anaconda,  Mont.;  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  Homer  Whitmore  and  W.  K.  B.  Mc¬ 
Carthy;  and  secretary-treasurer,  Edward  E. 
Sweeney,  531-32  Judge  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City^-,  Utah. 

The  convention  in  1930  will  be  held  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 


Employee  Saving  Plans  in  U.S.A. 


A  mimeographed  memorandum  on  em¬ 
ployee  savings  plans,  prepared  by  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  section  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  recently  been  received  in  the 
Department. 

Various  types  of  plans  are  outlined  includ¬ 
ing  those  purely  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  savings  and  entailing  no  financial  re¬ 
sponsibility  upon  the  part  of  the  company; 
those  which  not  only  encourage  but  actually 
aid  savings  by  contributions  to  various  sav¬ 
ings  funds;  those  which  involve  stock  owner¬ 
ship,  profit  sharing,  building  and  loan  associa¬ 
tions,  the  purchase  of  investment  certificates, 
credit  unions,  pensions,  etc. 

The  most  widely  used  savings  scheme  is 
that  known  as  the  “  Worcester  Plan,”  em¬ 
bodying  what  are  described  as  “  the  three 
characteristics  necessary  for  a  successful  thrift 
plan— simplicity,  flexibility  and  safety.”  Under 
this  plan  an  amount  which  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  at  will  is,  upon  the  authorization 
of  the  employee,  deducted  from  weekly  wages. 
The  amounts  to  be  deposited  are  sent  to  a 
savings  bank  in  accordance  with  an  agreement 
previously  made  between  the  bank  and  the 


company.  The  money  may  be  withdrawn 
upon  presentation  of  the  pass  book  by  the  em¬ 
ployee.  _ _ 

Electrical  Regulations  in 
Saskatchewan 

Regulations  issued  in  Saskatchewan  under 
the  Power  Commission  Act,  1929,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Saskatchewan  Gazette j  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1929.  The  provisions  of  this  act  were 
outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  April,  1929, 
page  381,  in  an  account  of  the  labour  legisla¬ 
tion  enacted  at  the  recent  session  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  legislature.  The  new  regulations  con¬ 
sist  of: — 

(1)  Regulations  for  securing  the  safety  of 
workers  engaged  in  the  operation  or  main¬ 
tenance  of  electrical  generating  stations  and 
transmission  and  distribution  systems: 

(2)  Regulations  governing  operation,  main¬ 
tenance  and  service  conditions  of  electrical 
works  and  undertakings,  together  with  an  ap¬ 
pendix  containing  definitions  of  terms  used 
in  the  said  Regulations. 

Certain  Regulations  for  the  protection  of 
Electrical  Workers  approved  by  an  Order 
made  in  Council  of  the  second  day  of  August, 
1928,  are  rescinded. 
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WORKMEN’S  COMPENSATION  IN  MANITOBA  DURING  1928 


THE  report  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Board  of  Manitoba  for  the  year 
1928  indicates  that  the  administrative  work  of 
the  Board  has  shown  a  marked  increase  until 
it  “is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in  its  his¬ 
tory.”  The  number  of  fatal  accidents  reported 
during  the  year  totalled  67  as  compared  with 
46  in  1927.  This  fact  “gives  oaiuse  for  serious 
reflection,”  the  report  observes;  “an  increase 
from  7  fatalities,  reported  for  the  general  body 
of  employers  in  1924,  to  35  reported  from  the 
same  group  in  1928  is  altogether  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  increased  industrial  activity  as 
indicated  by  payroll  returns.”  If  accidents 
are  to  be  reduced,  it  is  stated,  “greater  vigil¬ 
ance  is  required  on  the  part  of  both  employers 
and  workmen . Industrial  Manitoba  re¬ 

quires  a  vigorous  and  liberally-supported  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  campaign  with  hearty  co¬ 
operation  from  all  concerned'.” 

During  1928  the  Board  received  13.282  re¬ 
ports  of  accidents,  as  compared  with  10,982 
accidents  reported  during  1927 ,  an  increase  of 
2,300,  or  21  per  cent.  Figures  comparing  the 
accidents  reported  by  the  different  groups  for 
the  last  two  years  indicate  that  the  largest 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  occurred 
in  Class  “G”  (General  Body  of  Employers), 
The  comparative  figures  for  the  various  classes 
are  as  follows: — 


Class 

Group 

1927 

1928 

"A”  “B”  and  “C”, 

“D” . 

“E" . 

“G” . 

"H” . 

"DA” . 

Steam  Railways . 

Province  of  Manitoba . 

City  ot  Winnipeg . 

General  Body  of  Employers 
Winnipeg  Electric  Company 
Dominion  Government . 

3,528 

91 

250 

6,132 

138 

843 

3,772 

131 

284 

8,085 

127 

883 

10,982 

13,282 

Of  the  67  fatal  accidents  reported  in  1928 
the  General  Group,  Class  “G,”  reported  35  as 
compared  with  26  during  1927,  and  the  other 
classes  32  during  1928  as  compared  with  20 
during  1927.  > 

During  1927  10,977  accidents  occurred.  Of 
these  accidents  70  per  cent  entailed  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  either  for  medical  aid 
only  or  for  compensation  for  time  loss  and 
medical  aid,  while  in  30  per  cent  of  cases  do 
expense  was  entailed. 

On  December  31,  1928,  the  Board  had  on  its 
books  490  dependents  of  workmen  killed  in 
industry  during  the  period  March  1,  1917  to 
December  31,  1928,  a  net  addition  of  21  de¬ 
pendents  during  the  year. 

The  actual  ascertained  payroll  of  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  Class  “G”  for  the  year  1927  was 


$36,721,610,  and  the  assessment  paid  by  this 
class  of  employers  on  the  1927  payroll  totalled 
$578,626.09. 

During  1928  the  Board  assessed  4,788  em¬ 
ployers  in  Class  “G”  as  compared  with  4,431 
assessed  during  1927. 

The  payroll  for  the  year  1928,  as  reported 
by  employers  in  Class  “G,”  amounted  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $44,000,000,  but.  the  exact  sum 
could  not  be  determined  until  audit  had  been 
completed. 

The  total  payrolls  for  all  classes  for  1927 
(actual)  and  1928,  (estimated  are  as  follows: — 


Class 

Actual 

Payroll  (1927) 

Estimated 
Payroll  (1928) 

“A” — Canadian  Pacific 

$10,840,712  77 

1,000,000  00 

9,139,704  27 

2,233,001  22 
2,737,196  77 

36,721,610  00 

2,524,944  37 

$11,000,000  00 

1,000,000  00 

10,000,000  00 

3,400,000  00 
2,800,000  00 

44,000,000  00 

2,700,000  00 

”B’,’ — Grand  Trunk  Pacific 

“C” — Canadian  National 

“D” — Province  of  Mani 

"E”— City  of  Winnipeg. . . 
"G" — General  Body  of 

"H” — Winnipeg  Electric 
Company . 

$65,197,169  40 

$74,900,000  00 

During  1928  employers  to  the  number  of  48 
had  their  operations  brought  under  Part  I  of 
the  Act  by  application  approved  by  the 
Board.  As  of  December  31,  1928,  there  were 
228  employ  ere  whose  operations  had  been 
brought  under  the  Act  in  this  manner. 

Fourteen  employers  made  application  to  the 
Board  during  1928  and  were  permitted  self¬ 
coverage  for  themselves  and  their  dependants. 
At  December  31,  1928,  there  were  94  em¬ 
ployers  carrying  this  protection. 

During  1928  some  474  cases  of  minor  injury 
were  treated  by  the  Board’s  chief  medical 
officer.  The  aggregate  days  of  disability  for 
all  cases  so  treated  in  1928  was  916,  or  an 
average  of  1‘9  days  per  ease. 

During  1928  the  actual  cash  disbursed  by 
the  Board  amounted  to  $941,029.78  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $853,235.27  disbursed  during  1927, 
an  increase  of  $87,794.15. 

The  number  of  cheques  issued  by  the 
Board  during  the  year  totalled  35,794  as  com¬ 
pared  with  29,874  issued  during  1927,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5,920. 

Tin-  value  of  Board  orders  during  1928  for 
the  payment  of  compensation,  winch  includes 
orders  respecting  Dominion  Government  em¬ 
ployees,  and  covers  amounts  transferred  to 
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General  Unclassified  Reserve  to  provide  for 
fulture  payments  in  fatal  and  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  cases,  was  $968,209.89,  as  compared  itc 
$862,933.41,  an  increase  of  $105,276.48. 


Statistical  tables  are  included  in  tlhe  report 
analysing  the  accidents  compensated  in  1927, 
including  cause,  nature  of  disability,  time 
loss,  average  age,  average  wage,  etc. 


CHILD  PROTECTION  AND  MOTHERS’  ALLOWANCES  IN 

SASKATCHEWAN 


HTHE  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Protection  of  Saskatchewan  describes 
the  administration  of  The  Child  Welfare  Act 
and  The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  April  30,  1929.  The  Mothers’ 
Allowances  Act  of  Saskatchewan  is  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Child  Protection,  who  is  appointed  under  the 
Children’s  Protection  Act.  Under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mothers’  Allowances  Act  of 
1922  the  legislature  makes  an  annual  grant, 
to  be  spent  in  monthly  payments  in  order  to 
provide  support  or  partial  support  for  the 
dependent  children,  under  sixteen  years  of 
age,  of  any  woman  who  by  reason  of  poverty 
is  unable  to  take  proper  care  of  her  child  or 
children.  The  commissioner  has  authority  in 
regard  to  all  applications  for  allowances,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Act. 

The  policy  of  administration  of  the  Child 
Welfare  Act  is  stated  as  being  “  based  upon 
the  principle  that  any  philanthropic  move¬ 
ment  that  lessens  the  sense  of  parental  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  destroys  self-respect  is  dis¬ 
astrous  to  the  state  and  a  direct  crime  against 
the  individual .  We  try  to  differenti¬ 

ate  between  poverty  and  neglect  and  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  local  communities  to  adjust  matters 
if  possible.  What  appears  to  be  the  concern 
of  municipal  officials  is  referred  to  them  and 
they  are  asked  to  co-operate,  all  of  which 
involves  the  preservation  of  home  ties.  The 
paramount  importance  of  preventive  work  in 
dealing  with  family  problems  and  the  general 
superiority  of  the  foster  home  as  a  substitute 
for  the  natural  home  over  any  type  of  in¬ 
stitutional  service  is  at  all  times  uppermost  in 
our  endeavour.” 

Since  the  inception  of  this  work  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  3,486  children  have  been  made  permanent 
wards  of  the  Bureau  by  court  orders  and  legal 
surrenders  where  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
parents  or  relatives  responsible  for  their  care. 
This  total  does  not  include  those  made  wards 
of  Children’s  Aid  Societies. 


On  April  30,  1929,  the  number  of  wards, 
including  those  of  Children’s  Aid  Societies, 
was  1,577,  of  whom  164  were  in  various  in¬ 
stitutions.  During  1928,  there  was  a  total  of 
438  wards  discharged,  while  the  commitments 
for  the  year  were  237. 

Mothers’  Allowances : — The  work  of  the 
Mothers’  Allowances  Branch  of  the  Bureau 
was  recently  brought  into  conformity  with 
that  of  the  other  departments  in  the  Bureau, 
closing  the  annual  period  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  April  30  rather  than  the 
calendar  year.  Accordingly,  the  statistics  for 
this  branch  are  compiled  from  January  1,  1928, 
■to  April  30,  1929 — a  fifteen  month  period. 
Every  class  of  mother  is  covered  under  the 
legislation  except  the  deserted  wife  and 
mother  and  the  unmarried  mother.  It  is 
noted  that  “  the  cost  of  supporting  indigent 
widows  and  dependants  has  continually  in¬ 
creased  since  The  Mother’s  Allowance  Act 
became  law  until  the  present  time,  and  that 
it  is  becoming  a  problem  that  is  hard  to 
control.” 

As  at  April,  1929,  the  number  of  widows  re¬ 
ceiving  allowances  was  1,214;  the  number  of 
dependents  268 ;  the  number  of  guardians  5 ; 
while  the  total  number  of  children  under  16 
years  of  age  was  4,657.  During  the  fifteen 
month  period,  the  amount  paid  in  allowances 
totalled  $521,880.  The  average  paid  per  re¬ 
cipient  was  $23.99,  and  the  average  paid  per 
child  was  $7.63. 

Other  phases  of  child  protection  dealt  with 
by  the  Bureau  included:  juvenile  offenders, 
feeble-minded  and  other  defective  children, 
legal  adoption  of  children,  children  of  un¬ 
married  parents,  and  blind  and  deaf  children. 

That  part  of  the  report  concerning  The  Old 
Age  Pensions  Act,  which  is  also  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Protection,  was  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
page  988. 
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MATERNITY  GRANTS  IN  SASKATCHEWAN 


ACCORDING  to  information  recently 
received  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  of  Saskatchewan,  there  was  expended 
during  1928  in  that  province  a  total  of 
$12,137.50  in  assistance  to  521  mothers.  Part 
of  the  accounts  of  396  doctors  and  36  nurses 
were  paid,  as  well  as  part  of  the  accounts  of 
30  hospitals  in  connection  with  these  cases. 

Allowances  are  made  by  an  order  in  council 
issued  at  Regina  in  1920,  under  the  authority 
of  Section  10  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
(Statutes  of  1919-20,  chapter  12),  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health 
may,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Governor  in  Council,  make  and  issue  such 
rules,  orders  and  regulations  consistent  with 
the  law  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  destitution. 

The  grant  is  intended  for  expectant  mothers 
in  outlying  districts  of  the  Province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  who  for  financial  reasons  are 
unable  to  procure  the  medical,  hospital,  or 
nursing  attendance,  or  services  necessary  for 
expected  confinement,  or  necessaries  for  the 
event. 

The  applicant  (the  expectant  mother  or  the 
husband)  is  required  to  make  a  personal 
written  application  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Health  indicating  that  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  constitute  reasonable  grounds  for 
the  allowance  of  the  grant.  In  adition  to 
stating  time  of  residence  in  the  province, 
locality  and  distance  to  the  nearest  doctor, 
the  applicant,  if  farming,  is  required  to  set 
forth  by  a  statement,  the  amount  of  land, 
stock  and  implements  owned,  the  amount  of 
acreage  under  cultivation  and  the  harvest  re¬ 


sults.  If  the  applicant  or  husband  is  not 
farming  the  conditions  of  employment  are  to 
be  given. 

Every  application  is  required  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  of  the  responsible  officials  of 
the  district  or  municipality  in  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  resides,  such  as  the  Reeve,  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  the  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  or 
Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

These  officials  are  particularly  requested  to 
lend  their  co-operation  by  not  giving  recom¬ 
mendations  without  careful  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  each  case. 

The  full  amount  of  the  grant  is  $25  given 
(at  the  discretion  of  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Health)  either  wholly  or  in  part  as 
he  may  consider  will  reasonably  meet  the 
requirements  of  each  case.  The  money 
granted  may  be  paid  out  as  follows:  to  the 
hospital  which  cares  for  the  patient;  or  to 
the  physician  in  attendance;  or  to  the  nurse 
who  attends  the  case  (when  distance  prevents 
the  applicant  from  obtaining  a  doctor  or  if 
the  doctor  is  unable  to  attend) ;  or  to  the 
mother  herself ;  or  the  amount  may  be  divided 
between  the  mother  and  the  doctor  or  nurse 
attending  the  confinement.  However,  the  $2o 
grant  is  usually  allocated  as  follows:  $10  is 
sent  to  the  mother  previous  to  the  time  of 
confinement  in  order  to  allow  her  to  procure 
the  necessities  for  the  event.  Then  the- balance 
of  $15  is  given  to  the  doctor  or  hospital  as 
the  mother  recommends,  or  where  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  either  medical  or  hospital 
service,  this  portion  of  the  grant  is  paid  to 
the  nurse  assisting  at  the  confinement. 


Workmen’s  Compensation  in  Alberta 


The  inclusion  of  railway  employees  in  the 
Alberta  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  which 
resulted  from  an  amendment  of  the  Act  in 
1928  (Labour  Gazette,  June,  1928,  page  584), 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  to  the  Board  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1929.  A  further  increase 
is  attributed  to  the  greater  industrial  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  province  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year.  This  year  6,914 
accidents,  including  37  fatalities,  were  re¬ 
ported,  as  compared  with  5,955  accidents  and 


32  fatalities  at  the  end  of  June,  1928.  The 
total  amount  of  compensation  paid  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1929  was  $272,830,  as 
against  $239,729  for  the  same  period  in  1928. 
The  sum  of  $220,852  was  transferred  to  the 
pension  fund  to  take  care  of  permanent  dis¬ 
ability  and  fatal  accident  cases,  while  $135,815 
was  paid  -out  by  the  Board  for  medical  and 
hospital  treatment.  The  corresponding  figures 
of  last  year  were:  transferred  to  pension 
fund,  $205,528;  and  paid  out  for  medical 
treatment,  $105,472. 
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INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

Seventeenth  Annual  Convention,  Philadelphia,  September,  1929 


'  I  'PIE  seventeenth  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Public  Em¬ 
ployment  Services  was  held  from  September 
24  to  27,  1929,  in  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  There  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  about  100  delegates  representing  some 
twenty  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union 
and  four  provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Federal  Departments 
of  Labour  of  both  countries.  The  Canadian 
delegates  were  Mr.  R.  A.  Rigg,  director,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Odam,  statistician,  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  Branch,  Department  of  Labour,  of  Can¬ 
ada,  Ottawa;  Mr.  A.  Crowe,  superintendent, 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  Quebec;  Mr. 
F.  Payette,  superintendent,  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada,  Montreal;  Mr.  H.  C.  Hudson, 
Ontario  superintendent,  Employment  Service 
of  Canada,  Toronto;  Mr.  W.  S.  Dobbs,  super¬ 
intendent,  men’s  division,  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada,  Toronto;  Miss  L.  0.  R.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  superintendent,  women’s  division,  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  of  Canada,  Toronto;  Mr.  J. 
A.  Bowman,  Manitoba  superintendent,  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  of  Canada,  Winnipeg;  and 
Mr.  G.  E.  Tomsett,  Saskatchewan  superin¬ 
tendent,  Employment  Service  of  Canada, 
Regina. 

Morning,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions 
were  held  daily,  The  first  morning  session  was 
taken  up  in  the  registration  of  delegates,  an 
address  by  the  vice  president,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Hudson,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Urick, 
the  president,  and  the  appointment  of  com¬ 
mittees.  On  the  afternoon  of  September  27, 
a  business  session  was  held  at  which  reports 
of  the  vice  president,  the  secretary-treasurer 
and  committees,  were  received.  At  this 
session  also  officers  for  the  year  1930  were 
elected.  All  other  sessions  were  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  papers  and  discussion  thereon, 
of  subjects  relating  to  employment  service 
work.  The  subjects,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  delegates  presenting  addresses  on  them, 
were  as  follows: 

“  Some  facts  and  reflections  regarding  em¬ 
ployment  and  unemployment  statistics,”  by 
Mr.  R.  A.  Rigg,  Director,  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

“ Fee  charging  employment  agencies,”  by 
Hon.  John  B.  Andrews,  Secretary,  The  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Labour  Legislation,  New  York  City. 

“  The  relation  of  the  public  employment 
services  to  the  handicapped  workers,”  by  Mr. 


H.  C.  Hudson,  general  superintendent, 
Employment  service  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

“  The  efficiency  of  public  employment  ser¬ 
vices,”  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Odam,  statistician, 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  Ottawa. 

“  Intangible  values  in  employment  service,” 
by  Hon.  Eugene  C.  Foster,  Indianapolis 
Foundation. 

“Importance  of  unemployment  statistics,” 
by  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Willits,  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“  Is  the  public  employment  service  a  direct 
responsibility  of  government?”  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Waters,  auditor-general,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania;  former  secretary  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  and  Industry. 

“  A  woman’s  viewpoint  as  to  the  value  of 
employment  service,”  by  Mrs.  L.  C.  Morgart, 
superintendent  of  employment,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

“  The  value  of  a  standardized  system  of 
employer  visitation  by  accredited  employees 
of  the  public  employment  service,”  by  Mr. 
Will  T.  Blake,  director',  Department  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Employment  opportunities  for  women  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,”  by  Miss  L.  O.  R. 
Kennedy,  superintendent,  Womens  Division, 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

“  Placement  work  as  a  profession,”  by  Mr. 
Sydney  W.  Wilcox,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

“Why  persons  in  public  or  fee  charging  em¬ 
ployment  offices  should  be  properly  trained,” 
by  Prof.  F.  G.  Davis,  Bucknell  University. 

“  Public  employment  services  and  what  they 
can  accomplish,”  by  Judge  Risley. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  as  follows: — 

t  President,  Mr.  H.  C.  Hudson,  Ontario 
General  Superintendent,  Employment  Service 
of  Canada,  Toronto,  Out. 

Past  President,  Mr.  R.  A.  Rigg,  director, 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

First  Vice-President,  Mr.  John  S.  B.  Davie, 
commissioner,  Bureau  of  Labour,  Concord,’ 
N.H. 

Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Francis  I.  Jones, 
director  general,  U.S.  Employment  Service, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Third  Vice-President,  Mr.  Emanuel  Kovel- 
eski,  examiner,  U\S.  Employment  Service, 
Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Secretary-Treasurer,  Mr.  B.  C.  Seiple,  super¬ 
intendent,  State  'City  Employment  Service, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Executive,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Lloyd,  director, 
Bureau  of  Employment,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
M.  L.  West,  asst,  federal  director,  U.  S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service,  Richmond,  Va.;  Mr.  J.  A. 


Bowman,  Manitoba  general  superintendent, 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  Winnipeg, 
Man.;  Mr.  Harry  Lippart,  assistant  federal 
director,  U.S.  Employment  Service,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. ;  Mr.  Russell  J.  Eldridge,  U.S. 
Employment  Service,  Newark,  N.J. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  was  selected  as  the  Conven¬ 
tion  City  for  1930. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 

Paper  Read  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Odam,  Statistician,  Department  oj  Labour  oj  Canada,  at  the  17th 
Annual  Convention  oj  the  International  Association  oj  Public  Employment  Services 
oj  the  United  States  and  Canada,  September,  1929. 


T  F  the  expenditure  of  public  funds  for  em- 
ployment  offices  is  to  be  continued  and 
extended,  the  services  rendered  by  these  offices 
must  be  of  such  value  that  they  are  a  real 
benefit  to  the  public.  This,  of  course,  it  is 
difficult  to  figure  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  still 
the  expenditure  involved  should  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  activities,  and  it  is  upon  a 
cost  basis  principally  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  the  Efficiency  of  Public  Employment 
Sendees.  The  question  then  immediately  pre¬ 
sented  is,  how  are  these  activities  to  be 
measured?  Should  the  number  of  employers 
seeking  workers  be  considered  as  a  standard, 
or  should  the  number  of  requests  for  employ¬ 
ment  from  persons  desirous  of  securing  work 
be  the  criterion?  Or  again,  should  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  for  whom  employment  is  found 
be  taken?  Or  might  any  other  means  be  sug¬ 
gested  for  adoption  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sendees  performed  represent  full 
value  for  the  expenditure  involved?  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  number  of  place¬ 
ments  effected  gives  a  fair  indication  of  the 
services  rendered  since  placements  really  repre¬ 
sent  where  both  employer  and  worker  are 
brought  together,  and,  further,  tlhe  adoption  of 
this  method  makes  possible  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  expense  entailed  in  operating  public 
offices  and  the  fees  charged  by  private  agencies. 
If,  then,  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  “  The 
Efficiency  of  Public  Employment  Services” 
it  may  be  assumed  that  placement  cost  is  a 
fair  indication  of  the  price  factor  in  services 
rendered,  may  I  in  this  analysis  be  pardoned 
for  confining  my  remarks  to  Canadian  offices. 

Cost  of  Placements  in  Canada 


the  Employment  Service  of  Canada,  under 
the  Employment  Offices  Co-ordination  Act,  a 
law  passed  by  the  Federal  Parliament  in  1918. 
There  are  at  present,  operating  under  this 
Act,  offices  in  the  65  centres  of  chief  indus¬ 
trial  importance  distributed  among  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  Canada  as  follows: — Nova  Scotia  3, 
New  Brunswick  3,  Quebec  6,  Ontario  25,  Man¬ 
itoba  3,  Saskatchewan  9,  Alberta  5,  British 
Columbia  11.  Although  there  were  public 
employment  offices  in  Canada  prior  to  1918, 
the  Province  of  Ontario  being  the  first  to 
move,  and  that  as  early  as  1907,  it  was  not 
until  March,  1919,  that  the  present  nation¬ 
wide  system  of  public  employment  offices 
commenced  to  function.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  it  is  possible  to  take  a  ten-year  period 
as  a  -basis  for  comparison.  During  the  years 
from  April  1,  1919,  to  March  31,  1929,  over 
four  million  persons  (4,093,478)  were  placed 
in  employment  through  the  offices  of  the 
Employment  Service  of  Canada,  at  an  average 
cost  of  $1.11  per  placement.  As  might  be 
expected  there  were  considerable  variations 
in  the  average  cost  for  each  year,  the  amounts 
ranging  from  98  cents  in  1919-20  and  99  cents 
in  1928-29  to  $1.32  for  each  of  the  years  1921- 
22  and  1924-25.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  two  high  cost  years  were  years  of  indus¬ 
trial  depression,  while  low  costs  are  main¬ 
tained  when  opportunities  for  employment  are 
plentiful.  This,  of  course,  is  what  might  be 
expected,  as  the  cost  of  operating  varies  very 
slightly  from  year  to  year,  with  the  result 
that  the  placement  cost  is  governed  almost 
entirely  by  the  number  of  placements  effected. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  trans¬ 
fers  one  office  only,  the  shipping  office,  gets 
credit  for  the  placement,  although  two  or 
more  offices  may  contribute  to  the  work  in¬ 
volved,  no  figures  have  been  prepared  showing 
the  cost  of  placement  for  each  individual 
office.  Costs  for  each  province,  however,  are 


The  public  employment  offices  of  Canada, 
operating  in  all  provinces  except  Prince 
Edward  Island,  are  controlled  by  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Governments,  but  they  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  into  a  co-ordinated  system,  known  as 
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computed,  and  these,  too,  show  marked  varia¬ 
tion,  attributable  for  the  most  part  to  the 
nature  of  the  employment  in  which  the  worker 
is  ordinarily  placed.  In  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  farm  placements  predominate, 
the  costs  are  low,  the  minimum  being  reached 
last  year  by  Alberta,  where  the  average  was 
only  57  cents  per  placement.  It  should  not 
be  assumed  from  this  that  farm  placements 
entail  small  effort  on  the  part  of  officials. 
Most  of  the  farm  placements  are  made  dur¬ 
ing  rush  periods,  at  seeding  and  harvest,  and 
it  is  necessary,  particularly  during  the  later 
period,  for  officials  of  the  service  to  be  on 
duty  for  long  hours  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  work  involved. 

Public  and  Private  Offices  Compared 

Mainly  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  of  Canada,  there  are  at 
the  present  time  only  about  25  fee-charging 
private  employment  agencies  in  Canada, 
chiefly  located  in  the  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  The  fees  charged  by  these 
agencies  are  at  the  present  time  $2  in  Ontario 
and  from  $2  to  $3  in  Quebec,  although 
amounts  considerably  in  excess  of  these  were 
frequently  taken  before  public  offices  were  a 
factor  in  the  employment  market  and  fees 
restricted  by  government  regulation.  In  1919 
there  were  over  50  private  fee  charging 
agencies  in  Canada,  there  then  being  such 
offices  in  Alberta,  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  as  well  as  in  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
Offices  were,  however,  abolished  by  provincial 
legislation  in  the  three  former  provinces  very 
shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Employment 
Offices  Co-ordination  Act,  and  as  stated  pre¬ 
viously  they  are  now  largely  confined  to 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  their  number  has 
been  reduced  to  less  than  half.  Reports  from 
private  agencies  for  all  months  not  having 
been  received,  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact 
figures  for  the  ten  years,  but  during  that  time 
less  than  five  hundred  thousand  persons  were 
placed  by  all  such  agencies,  in  contrast  with 
over  four  million  placed  by  public  offices.  The 
cost  for  the  public  offices  was  $1.11,  against  a 
minimum  of  $2  for  the  private  agencies,  or  a 
saving  to  the  public  at  large  of  at  least  89 
cents  per  placement. 

In  order  to  be  quite  fair  in  these  compari¬ 
sons  some  analysis  of  the  placement  work  is 
necessary.  Some  private  agencies  claim  that  as 
a  matter  of  policy  they  make  no  charge  when 
placing  a  man  in  a  “  short  time  ”  job,  in  order 
to  retain  his  patronage.  Reports  collected 
from  agencies  by  the  Provincial  Governments 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  however,  show  that 


they  make  few  such  placements,  which  repre¬ 
sent  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  total,  and 
in  this  number  are  included  nurses  from  whom 
it  is  probable  that  an  annual  or  term  fee  is 
collected.  The  Employment  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada,  on  the  other  hand,  make  a  considerable 
number  of  placements  in  casual  employment, 
that  is,  in  work  of  one  week’s  duration  or 
less,  and  such  placements  are  included  in  the 
computation  of  the  average  cost.  During  the 
10  years  1,011,583  casual  placements  were 
effected,  this  representing  a  little  under  25 
per  cent  of  the  total.  Should  these  casual 
placements  be  excluded  and  the  entire  cost 
of  operation  allocated  to  regular  placements 
only,  the  average  cost  would  be  $1.47  or  53 
cents  less  than  the  minimum  charged  by 
private  agencies.  It  is  not,  however,  reason¬ 
able  to  consider  that  no  service  has  been 
rendered  to  a  person  for  whom  casual  em¬ 
ployment  has  been  found;  quite  the  con¬ 
trary  is  the  case,  as  very  frequently  place¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  lead  to  permanent  em¬ 
ployment,  and  one  o  f  the  most  decided 
advantages  the  public  office  has  to  offer  over 
the  private  is  that  it  is  ready  to  assist  persons 
in  securing  temporary  employment  when  they 
are  incapable,  either  due  to  domestic  obliga¬ 
tions  or  physical  disability,  of  undertaking 
work  of  a  more  permanent  character.  Should 
it  be  assumed,  moreover,  that  the  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  placing  a  person  in  casual  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  equal  to  that  given  when- 
permanent  work  is  found  and  an  amount  of, 
say  fifty  cents,  arbitrarily  fixed  as  a  fair 
charge  for  casual  placements,  the  average  cost 
for  placements  other  than  casual  would  be 
$1.31  or  69  cents  less  than  the  minimum 
charged  by  private  agencies.  From  a  mone¬ 
tary  standpoint  then,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  costs  to  the  public,  these  figures  clearly 
demonstrate  that  the  public  offices  of  Canada 
are  giving  more  efficient  service  than  the 
private  agencies. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  lack  of  detailed  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  private  agencies,  it 
is  impossible  to  compare  their  work  with  that 
of  public  offices  in  many  of  its  phases,  but 
upon  an  occupational  and  an  industrial  'basis 
the  public  offices  cover  a  much  wider  field.  It 
should  likewise  be  remembered  that  one  of  the 
most  important  functions  of  a  public  office — 
the  transfer  of  workers  from  localities  where 
their  services  are  not  in  demand  to  a  point 
where  there  is  a  Shortage,  commonly  known 
as  ‘  clearance  ” — is  not  touched  by  the  private 
agency.  During  the  year  ended  March  31 
last  and  these  figures  would  be  approximately 
the  same  for  preceding  years — the  offices  of 
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the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  made 
31,939  placements  through  “clearance,”  all  of 
which  entail  work  for  at  least  two  offices.  Of 
these,  12.704  were  provincial  transfers,  19,235 
interprovincial.  Added  together  they  repre¬ 
sent  nearly  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  place¬ 
ments  effected.  Nearly  48  per  cent  of  all 
placements  are  in  work  outside  the  immediate 
locality  in  which  the  office  making  sucth  place¬ 
ments  is  situated,  and  although  in  many  cases 
a  placement  of  this  kind  requires  no  more  at¬ 
tention  than  a  local  placement,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  these  workers  receive  a  certificate  which 
entitles  them  to  a  reduced  transportation  rate. 
This  rate,  which  is  2-7  cents  per  mile,  with  a 
minimum  fare  of  $4,  has  been  secured  by  the 
Employment  Service  of  Canada  from  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  for  the  benefit  of  bona  fide 
applicants  travelling  to  distant  employment, 
for  which  no  workers  are  available  locally. 
During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were  42,235 
of  these  certificates  issued  which  means  that 
one  out  of  every  eleven  persons  placed  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  special  transportation  rate. 

Principles  of  Public  Employment  Service 

Some  indication  of  the  general  principles 
observed  by  the  public  offices  in  Canada  in 
their  dealings  with  the  public  is  revealed  in 
the  conditions  embodied  in  the  annual  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  under  which  subventions  are 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  prov¬ 
inces  for  their  assistance  in  financing  employ¬ 
ment  sendee  work.  These  conditions  include : 

(1)  To  provide  a  free  service  to  all  patrons 
of  the  offices; 

(2)  To  endeavour  to  place  any  applicant, 
whether  male  or  female,  without  any 
discrimination ; 

(3)  To  endeavour  to  fill  vacancies  in  any 
trade  or  occupation; 

(4)  To  notify  workers  being  despatched  by 
the  offices  to  employment  affected  by 
an  industrial  dispute  that  a  dispute 
exists ; 

(5)  To  adopt  a  neutral  attitude  with  respect 
to  wages  in  employment  office  trans¬ 
actions  ; 

(6)  To  establish  provincial  clearance  systems 
for  the  transfer  of  unemployed  labour 
from  district  to  district  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary; 

(7)  To  co-operate  with  the  Federal  Clear¬ 
ing  Houses  for  the  interprovincial  trans¬ 
fer  of  labour. 

These  conditions  which  are  so  essential  to 
the  efficient  operation  of  an  employment  office 
are  very  closely  adhered  to  by  every  public 


office  in  Canada,  and  it  is  the  deficiency  of 
such  guiding  principles  in  the  private  offices 
that  emphasizes  the  advantages  of  the  public 
office. 

Service  to  Handicapped  ex-Soldiera 

The  Great  War  left  Canada  with  more  than 
sixty  thousand  ex-soldiers  suffering  from  war 
disabilities  of  varying  degrees,  most  of  whom 
find  it  necessary  to  supplement  their  pensions 
by  engaging  in  gainful  employment.  The 
physical  handicaps  of  these  men,  however, 
make  it  particularly  difficult  to  place  them  in 
industry.  Lack  of  industrial  training  before 
becoming  handicapped,  loss  of  efficiency  at 
their  normal  tasks  due  to  their  physical  dis¬ 
abilities,  and  the  inherent  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  some  employers  against  engaging 
workers  not  one  hundred  per  cent  physically 
fit,  have  all  militated  against  the  rapid  and 
permanent  absorption  of  this  relatively  large 
number  of  workers  into  industry.  Since  1923 
the  work  of  placing  these  men  has  devolved 
upon  the  Employment  Service,  and  special 
provision  Iras  been  made  in  the  larger  centre? 
to  handle  the  situation.  Special  officers  for 
interviewing  and  placing  handicapped  ex- 
service  men  have  been  engaged,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  nearly  nine  thousand  (8,959)  of  these 
workers  were  placed  in  jobs  of  varying  dur¬ 
ation  last  year.  As  a  result  of  the  additions 
to  staff  made  necessary  in  connection  with  the 
placement  of  handicapped  ex-service  men,  the 
average  cost  for  all  placements  during  the  past 
five  years  has  been  increased  by  about  5  cents. 
That  this  small  amount  only  was  necessary  is 
due  to  the  low  ratio  which  this  work  bears  to 
the  activities  of  the  service  as  a  whole.  The 
cost  of  placing  handicapped  ex-soldiers  during 
the  year  ending  March  31  last  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $2.85  and  it  is  of  interest  to  compare 
these  figures  with  the  cost  incurred  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  which  undertook  work  of  a  similar  kind. 
About  five  years  ago,  there  was  established  m 
one  of  the  largest  Canadian  cities,  a  commit¬ 
tee  composed  of  the  leading  business  men,  foi 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  permanently 
place  in  employment  handicapped  ex-service 
men.  The  thought  at  the  back  of  this  move 
was  that  through  the  contacts  of  the  commit¬ 
teemen,  places  would  be  found  in  industry  for 
the  applicants  where  they  would  be  sympathi- 
cally  fitted  into  permanent  work.  Quite  sub¬ 
stantial  subsidies  were  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  enable  the  Committee  to  en¬ 
gage  staff  and  conduct  its  office.  After  three 
years  of  effort,  the  Committee  was  dissolved, 
and  the  work  was  transferred  to  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada.  The  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  experiment  was  this,  that  while 
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the  handicap  section  of  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  of  Canada  in  that  city  was  handling  and 
continued  to  handle  almost  precisely  the  same 
work  at  a  cost  of  $2.85  per  placement  the  com¬ 
parable  cost  of  the  committee’s  work  was  over 
One  Hundred  Dollars  ($100).  This  illustra¬ 
tion  is  given,  of  course,  without  any  reflection 
on  the  efficiency  of  the  Rehabilitation  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  had  of  necessity  to  carry  on  its 
work  along  lines  different  from  those  followed 
by  the  Employment  Service,  but  it  serves  to 
further  emphasize  the  efficiency  of  public  em¬ 
ployment  offices,  when  considered  from  a 
monetary  viewpoint. 

Conclusion 

As  the  majority  of  the  delegates  present  have 
direct  charge  of  Employment  Offices,  or  are 
closely  associated  with  their  management,  it 
would  be  presumption  on  my  part  to-  offer 
any  suggestions  with  regard  to  organization, 
supervision,  selection  and  training  of  personnel, 
publicity,  clearance,  etc.  These  questions  are, 
however,  very  important  and  strict  attention 
to  them  is  essential  to  the  efficient  operation 
of  any  Employment  office.  That  they  play 
an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  public 
offices  of  Canada  has,  I  believe,  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  tire  figures  given.  It  is  not  claimed 
that  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  is 
perfect  by  any  means.  There  are,  however, 
many  offices  functioning  very  efficiently,  and 
were  it  not  so,  tire  placement  cost  for  the 
whole  service  would  not  be  so  low,  but  what 


is  more  important,  it  has  firmly  established  for 
itself  a  place  in  the  economic  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  public 
which  it  serves,  and  its  eleven  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  operation  are  but  the  forerunner  of  a 
long  and  useful  career.  Lest  statistical  com¬ 
parison  with  private  employment  offices  might 
be  misleading,  there  is  another  viewpoint  that 
should  not  be  overlooked  when  considering  the 
Efficiency  of  Public  Employment  Services. 
The  private  agency,  being  operated  for  profit 
cannot  serve  the  employment  market  in  all  its 
phases  to  the  same  extent  as  the  public  office, 
where  service  is  the  governing  principle. 
There  are,  moreover,  very  few  services  which 
the  State  can  make  to  its  citizens  which  are 
more  important  than  that  of  providing  a 
means  through  which  they  can  obtain  em¬ 
ployment.  No  system  of  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which 
denies  to  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  a  fee — 
no  maititer  how  small — full  information  as  to 
where  work  is  available  for  them,  and  any 
community,  with  a  true  sense  of  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  should  place  its  collective  strength  at 
the  disposal  of  its  weakest  members  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  and  encouraging  them  in 
their  direst  hour  of  need.  It  is  therefore  in¬ 
cumbent  on  each  of  us,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  to  use  every  means  in  our  power  to 
extend  the  scope  of  public  employment  offices 
so  that  they  may  be  available  to  everyone 
desirous  of  assistance  in  securing  employment 
in  the  countries  represented  at  this  meeting. 


THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  THE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  TO 

THE  HANDICAPPED  WORKER 


Paper  presented  by  H  C .  Hudson,  General  Superintendent,  Ontario  Government  Offices  of 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada,  at  the  17th  Annual  Convention  of  International 
Association  of  Public  Employment  Services,  Philadelphia,  September,  1929. 


T  F  governments  are  justified  in  spending 
A  money  to  assist  able-bodied  citizens  in 
securing  employment  with,  the  minimum  of 
delay,  they  are  doubly  justified  in  providing 
special  facilities  for  assisting  those  who  are 
disabled,  either  mentally  or  physically.  Handi¬ 
cap  placement  work  is,  or  should  be,  one  of 
the  most  important  p-hases  of  public  employ¬ 
ment  activity. 

The  Ontario  government  operates  twenty- 
six  public  Employment  Offices,  serving  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  3,000,000  persons. 
Toronto  is  the  only  city  with  more  than  one- 
half  a  million  residents,  and  Toronto,  natur¬ 
ally,  is  the  Mecca  for  the  disabled  who  believe 
that  the  city’s  size  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of 
greater  Opportunities  for  employment.  Re¬ 


cognizing  the  situation,  the  Ontario  govern¬ 
ment  has  provided  a  separate  section  for  han¬ 
dicapped  workers  in  connection  with  the  Men’s 
Department  of  the  Toronto  Office.  The  staff 
consists  of  nine  workers,  eight  of  whom  are 
themselves  hanioaipped  physically,  seven  as  the 
lesult  oi  war  service,  and  one  as  a  result  of 
an  industrial  accident.  The  fact  that  the  in- 
tei viewers  are  handicapped  cases  establishes 
an  immediate  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  mind 
of  the  applicant  and  once  this  confidence  has 
been  established  it  can  be,  and  I  believe  is, 
maintained  by  the  sincerity  of  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  tthe  staff  to  assist  disabled  men. 

As  the  disabilities  of  at  least  65  per  cent  of 
the  men  registered  in  this  section  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  war  sendee,  the  Federal  Government 
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has  recognized  its  responsibility  towards  the 
ex-soldliers  and  has  placed  in  the  office  under 
the  full  control  and  direction  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  five  special  scouts  or  canvassers  who 
devote  their  entire  time  to  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  assisting  the  disabled  men.  This 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the 
plan,  indicates  clearly  the  intimate  and  satis¬ 
factory  nature  of  the  co-operation  between 
federal  and  provincial  authorities  engaged  in 
employment  work  in  Canada. 

You  may  be  surprised  at  my  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  problems  pertaining  to  the 
handicapped  ex-service  man  are  increasing 
each  year  instead  of  growing  less,  as  one  not 
entirely  familiar  with  the  facts  might  expect. 
The  explanation  however,  is  a  very  natural 
one  and  hinges  upon  the  advancing  years  of 
the  men  who  served  in  the  Canadian  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Forces.  Fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  recruiting  offices  were  first  opened  in 
Canada  to  call  men  to  the  colours  for  service 
overseas  and  a  man  who  was  then  in  his 
prime,  say  between  40  and  45  years  of  age,  is 
now  between  55  and  60,  and  the  results  of 
what  may  have  seemed  at  the  time  like  minor 
wounds  are  now  making  their  imprint  felt  on 
the  constitution  and  the  physique  as  major 
ailments. 

In  placing  disabled  ex-service  men  and  also 
in  seeking  employment  for  disabled  civilians, 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  the  appeal  to  the 
employer  shall  not  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
sympathy.  Sympathy  probably  was  a  factor 
for  a  short  time  after  the  war  but  in  the  eleven 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  Armistice 
was  signed,  competition  has  become  so  keen 
and  the  war  has  become  such  a  dim  memory 
to  some  employers,  that  an  appeal  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  would  be  largely  a  waste  of  time.  The 
emphasis  is,  accordingly,  laid  upon  the  appli¬ 
cant’s  ability  to  perform  a  certain  task  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  prospective  employer. 
It  is  not  what  a  man  has  lost  but  what  he  has 
left  that  counts  from  an  employment  stand¬ 
point,  and  a  man  with  two  artificial  legs  may 
be  able  to  perform  an  ordinary  bench  oper¬ 
ation  quite  as  well  as  the  worker  who  possesses 
no  apparent  disability. 

In  dealing  with  applicants  for  employment 
who  are  normal  in  every  way  and  who  are  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  faculties,  the  inter¬ 
viewer’s  approach  can  be  strictly  on  a  business 
basis.  You  either  have  a  job  for  a  man  and 
send  him  to  it  or  else  you  haven’t  and  a  sin¬ 
cerely  expressed  regret  terminates  the  inter¬ 
view.  Knowledge  of  psychology  is  by  no 
means  essential,  but  the  successful  interviewer 
in  a  handicap  department  must  be  a  psycholo- 
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gist,  a  father  confessor  and  general  big 
brother  to  men  who  sadly  need  a  helping  hand. 

I  am  convinced  that  handicapped  men  are 
entitled  to  very  special  courtesy  and  consider¬ 
ation  if  only  to  offset  the  curt  treatment  which 
they  often  receive  from  busy  executives,  em¬ 
ployment  managers  and  time  keepers,  when  in 
search  of  work  on  their  own  initiative.  We 
should  endeavour  to  raise  their  morale  which 
is  too  often  broken  down  by  the  attitude 
adopted  towards  them. 

Earning  a  living  in  these  days  of  keen  com¬ 
petition  is  difficult  enough  for  the  able-bodied. 
It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  men  who  have 
been  made  to  feel  their  short-comings  by  ab¬ 
rupt  and  unsympathetic  prospective  employers, 
come  to  us  with  the  feeling  that  the  world’s 
hand  is  indeed  lifted  against  them.  I  believe 
that  the  success  of  a  handicap  department 
should  be  judged  as  much  by  the  success  of 
its  efforts  to  remove  this  inferiority  complex 
as  by  columns  of  figures  showing  actual  vacan¬ 
cies  and  placements.  Canvassing  for  jobs  and 
selecting  the  proper  men  to  fill  the  different 
vacancies  which  are  secured  is  child’s  play 
compared  to  the  difficulty  which  arises  in 
many  instances  of  removing  from  a  man’a 
mind  a  sense  of  his  own  disability,  but  until 
this  objective  has  been  successfully  obtained, 
the  man  is  not  thoroughly  and  finally  placed, 
in  our  opinion. 

The  process  of  re-establishing  a  man’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  does  not  end  with  the  inter¬ 
view  in  the  Employment  Office.  Every  dis¬ 
abled  worker  who  is  placed  in  a  job  promising 
permanency  is  followed  up  periodically  by  the 
canvassing  staff  of  the  Handicap  Section,  and 
many  minor  adjustments  which  might  have 
developed  into  major  difficulties  have  been 
effected  by  this  means. 

In  Toronto  the  municipal  authorities  have 
erected,  or  have  permitted  to  be  built,  stres- 
corner  shelters  originally  meant  for  crippled 
men  and  women.  Investigation  made  by  the 
Handicap  Section  disclosed  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  stands  had  been  sold  or  rented  to  men 
who  were  perfectly  capable  of  earning  their 
livelihood  by  manual  labour,  and  after  some¬ 
what  strenuous  efforts,  the  situation .  was 
cleaned  up  by  co-operation  with  municipal 
authorities  and  when  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  Convention  meets  in  Toronto  next  year 
you  may  feel  certain  that  any  newspapers  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  of  the  shelters  will  be  bought 
from  men  whose  handicaps  are  so  severe  that 
they  could  not  possibly  earn  a  living  in  any 
other  way.  The  disabled  pencil-seller  who 
appears  periodically  on  the  streets  of  every 
large  city  is  interviewed  by  a  handicap  scout 
as  he  meets  him  on  his  travels  and  if  he  has 
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the  slightest  ambition  to  engage  in  some  legi¬ 
timate  form  of  employment,  he  is  given  every 
assistance  in  that  direction.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  average  man  selling  pencils  and 
shoe  laces  is  a  beggar  at  heart,  and  beggars  are 
extremely  difficult  persons  to  redeem. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  activities  of  a  splendid 
organization  known  as  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice  wordd  undoubtedly  have  been  forced  to 
organize  a  special  section  for  the  sightless. 
The  Institute  in  question,  however,  does  such 
splendid  work  that  the  Handicap  Section  does 
not  register  men  who  are  totally  blind  al¬ 
though  we  do  deal  with  the  cases  of  men 
whose  vision  has  been  seriously  impared. 

So  far  I  have  referred  to  our  work  in  more 
or  less  genera!  and  abstract  terms.  I  may  tell 
you  that  the  Handicap  Section  of  the  Toronto 
Office  dealt  with  1,061  new  oases  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  October  31,  1928.  Oi 
this  number  80  per  cent  were  disabled  ex-ser¬ 
vice  men  and  20  per  cent  disabled  civilians. 
There  were  3,348  placements  made  and  of  this 
number  1,187  were  in  regular  employment — i.e. 
jobs  which  would  last  longer  than  two  weeks. 
Ninety-two  per  cent  of  the  placements  were 
ex-service  men.  In  reporting  on  the  year’s 
business,  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
Handicap  Section,  commented  upon  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  men  who  have  passed 
middle  age  and  who  find  it  difficult  to  secure 
employment  under  present  highly  competitive 
conditions.  The  progressive  nature  of  heart 
and  chest  disabilities  is  responsible  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  medical  cases  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Despite  the  volume  of  placements  made  by 
this  section  during  the  fiscal  year  in  question, 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  placing  chronic 
“problem  oases”  suffering  from  tuberculosis 
mental  or  nervous  disorders  and  various  medi¬ 
cal  cases  who  are  unable  to  work  more  than 
a  very  limited  number  of  hours  each  day.  still 
remain.  The  situation  affecting  ex-service 
problems  who  are  in  receipt  of  disability  pen¬ 
sions  has  been  slightly  eased  since  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Industrial  Problem  Board,  which 
consists  of  representatives  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada,  and  the  Department  of 
Pensions  .and  National  Health.  This  Board 
has  been  in  operation  for  thirteen  months  and 
deals  with  cases  selected  by  the  Handicap 
Section  of  the  Government  Employment  Ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  responsible  for  the  submission  of 
the  recommendiations  in  each  case.  As  a  result 
of  these  recommendations,  a  number  of  appli¬ 
cants  have  been  placed  in  the  Vetcnaft  Shop 
under  Order-in-Couneil  P.C.  2328,  some  for 
sheltered  employment  and  others  for  a  limited 


period  only  in  order  to  determine  their 
adaptability  for  competitive  industry.  A  num¬ 
ber  have  also  been  admitted  to  the  indigent 
men’s  ward  at  Christie  Street  Hospital  under 
Order-in-Couneil  P.C.  1197.  These  applicants 
were  in  receipt  of  a  very  small  pension  for 
disability  but  owing  to  premature  old  age  in 
many  cases,  had  become  unemployable  in  the 
general  labour  market. 

Correctness  in  classification  is  essential  to 
the  successful  placement  of  disabled  men.  It 
would  be  impracticable  to  have  a  staff  of 
medical  men  attached  to  the  Employment 
Service,  but  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  medical  and  neurological  clinics  of 
the  General  Hospital  under  which  applicants 
are  examined  by  experts,  and  a  confidential 
report  furnished  as  to  their  conditions.  The 
elimination  of  guess  work  in  classifying  handi¬ 
capped  cases  is  one  of  the  first  steps  towards 
effective  placement  work. 

A  considerable  volume  of  employment  is 
furnished  each  year  in  connection  with  the 
parking  oif  cars  at  the  race  tracks  and  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition.  There  are 
four  tracks  in  or  near  Toronto  and  they  each 
have  fourteen  days  racing  every  year.  The 
Exhibition — the  largest  annual  exhibition  in 
the  world' — lasts  for  two  weeks  and  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  166  men  who  were  selected  for 
the  car-parking  and  gate-keeping  jobs  range 
from  $3  to  S15  per  day.  Formerly  the  park¬ 
ing  privileges  were  monopolized  by  fit  men 
who  naturally  resented  the  loss  of  the  privi¬ 
lege,  but  co-operation  between  the  Police 
Department  and  the  Handicap  Section  has 
been  effective  in  this  case  as  in  the  case  of 
the  newspaper  stands. 

The  following  typical  examples  of  actual 
cases  is  presented  to  you  in  order  to  give 
you  a  concrete  idea  of  the  type  of  placement 
work  which  we  are  carrying  on: — 

(1)  This  applicant  was  employed  as  a 
mechanic  prior  to  the  war,  and  was  disdharged 
from  the  Army  in  1917  suffering  from  gun 
shot  wounds,  head  and  leg.  He  returned 
to  his  pre-war  occupation  subsequent  to  his 
discharge  until  1927,  when  the  leg  broke  down 
and  was  amputated  in  a  military  hospital, 
with  .the  result  that  he  was  unable  to  return 
to  his  previous  occupation.  He  was  tried 
out  in  several  capacities  and  was  finally  placed 
as  a  routine  clerk  in  a  civic  department, 
where  he  is  making  good. 

(2)  This  applicant  is  32  years  of  age,  and 
was  engaged  as  a  sailor  prior  to  the  war. 
He  was  discharged  in  1918  as  a  result  of 
an  amputation  of  the  left  arm  and  gun  shot 
wounds  in  the  head.  For  many  years  he  was 
employed  in  several  temporary  capacities 
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none  of  which  were  of  long  duration.  He 
was  advised  by  this  office  to  attend  a  business 
college  in  his  sipare  time,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  he  was  placed  as  an  Inspector  with 
one  of  the  local  public  utilities  -where  he  is 
making  good.  He  was  born  in  Newfoundland 
and  supports  a  wife  and  family. 

(3)  This  applicant  is  a  widower  and  supports 
two  children.  He  was  employed  as  a  farm 
hand  before  the  war  and  is  unable  to  carry 
on  in  that  line  owing  to  a  spine  disability, 
incurred  on  service.  He  was  placed  with  a 
local  business  machine  concern  as  an  assem¬ 
bler,  where  he  is  able  to  sit  down  at  the 
bench  all  day,  and  where  he  is  not  called  upon 
to  handle  anything  but  the  very  lightest  of 
material.  He  is  making  good. 

(4)  One  applicant  of  25  years  of  age,  who 
is  in  receipt  of  an  allowance  from  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  owing  to  a  parti¬ 
ally  ankylosed  spine,  caused  by  a  fall  whilst 
employed  as  a  steeplejack,  was  placed  with  an 
electrical  appliance  manufacturing  concern,  as 
an  improver  on  assembly  work,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  completed  with  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board  to  provide  the  man’s 
necessary  income  during  the  training  period. 
As  in  the  case  of  ex-service  trainees,  this  De¬ 
partment  obtained  a  written  agreement  from 
the  firm  whereby  this  young  man  will  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  establishment  follow¬ 
ing  three  months’  probation. 

(5)  This  applicant  was  employed  as  a 
labourer  prior  to  the  war,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  army  in  1919,  being  in  receipt  of  a 
3mall  pension  as  a  result  of  gunshot  wounds 
in  the  right  leg.  He  endeavoured  unsuccess¬ 
fully  to  re-establish  himself  in  various  ways 
before  registering  in  the  Handicap  Depart¬ 
ment.  He  had  very  little  industrial  experience 
to  assist  in  correct  classification,  but  during 
the  interview  it  was  learned  that  he  had  con¬ 
siderable  ambulance  experience  during  his 


army  service.  He  Was  placed  as  a  first-aid 
man  in  a  large  rubber  factory,  where  he  is 
making  good. 

(6)  This  applicant  is  33  years  of  age  and 
was  employed  as  a  labourer  prior  to  the  war. 
He  was  discharged  in  1919  as  a  result  of  a 
heart  disability,  for  which  he  is  in  receipt  of  a 
pension.  He  'has  tried  to  re-establish  himself, 
but  was  unfortunate  in  not  Obtaining  work 
which  was  suitable  to  his  disability,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  he  was  unable  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  any  length  of  time  in  employment. 
He  was  tried  out  in  several  temporary  capaci¬ 
ties  and  was  finally  placed  with  a  local  glass 
manufacturing  company  as  glass  beveller.  This 
firm  arranged  to  teach  this  applicant  and  guar¬ 
anteed  to  place  him  in  steady  employment. 
The  follow-up  system  in  vogue  in  this  De¬ 
partment  shows  that  he  is  measuring  up  to 
all  requirements  to  date. 

Recently  we  commenced  the  first  of  a  series 
of  weekly  broadcasts  regarding  the  work  of 
the  Employment  Service.  It  is  my  intention 
to  use  this  valuable  means  of  propaganda  to 
increase  the  scope  of  our  activities,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  bring  before  the  radio  audience 
the  importance  of  our  activities  on  behalf  of 
handicapped  workers. 

In  conclusion  I  hardly  need  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  handicap  placement  work. 
It  is  a  job  which  should  be  done  well  if  at¬ 
tempted  at  all  and  it  calls  for  high  degrees  of 
perception  and  sympathy.  The  only  question 
that  arises  in  my  mind  in  connection  with  it 
is  whether  or  not  the  efforts  of  Handicap  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  Public  Employment  Work 
generally,  receive  the  recognition  to  which 
they  might  properly  be  considered  as  entitled. 
As  this  situation  prevails,  however,  in  all  public 
service  work,  we  who  are  engaged  in  it  must 
consider  the  lack  of  appreciation  as  more  or 
less  inevitable. 


Types  of  Farm  Labour  in  Ontario 


The  annual  report  of  the  Statistics  Branch 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
192S  states  that  the  farm  labour  problem  has 
for  some  years  been  developing  definite  re¬ 
gional  features.  “  These  have,  in  the  main”  it 
is  stated,  “been  created  by  the  local  character 
of  production.  Not  only  demand  but  also  rates 
of  wages  and  nature  of  contract  are  affected 
by  local  conditions.  It  means  of  course,  that 
producers  must  meet  local  circumstances.  But 
the  supply  of  labour  suffers  from  an  increasing 
percentage  of  the  unskilled  sort.  There  are 
two  outstanding  difficulties  in  the  situation 
90966— 4} 


that  seems  to  be  making  for  a  deadlock.  In 
the  first  place,  the  supply  of  labour  is  inade¬ 
quate,  and  in  the  second,  the  farmer  feels  his 
financial  inability  to  increase  the  pay.  Where 
.special  crops  are  grown,  the  supply  of  labour 
offered,  although  unskilled,  is  more  readily 
absorbed.  It  is  a  slower  process  to  adapt  the 
unskilled  man  to  the  tasks  of  mixed  farming. 
Wages  are  going  up  in  tobacco  and  bean¬ 
growing  sections.  In  the  busy  season  help 
must  be  had.  Foreign  labour  is  more  adapt¬ 
able  to  the  needs  of  the  specialist  than  for 
general  farming  because  it  is  required  only  in 
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summer  months.  Scandinavians  have  been 
employed  in  greater  number  and  are  found  to 
be  good  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  in  coun¬ 
ties  where  mixed  farming  is  the  mainstay,  the 
farmers  will  go  without  help  even  in  the  busy 
season,  ratther  than  meet  the  rates  of  wages 
demanded  by  the  few  labourers  available,  no 
matter  how  inexperienced.  No  domestic  help 
is  obtainable  anywhere.  Both  foreign  and 
English-speaking  immigrant  women  are  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  labour  market  of  the  cities.  An 
increasing  effect  of  the  scarcity  of  domestic 
help  on  the  average  Ontario  farm  is  the  tend^ 
ency  to  buy  food  for  the  family  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  city  dwellers.  Few  suggestions  look¬ 
ing  to  better  conditions  come  from  the  far¬ 
mers,  who  take  the  position  that  wages  are  at 
the  top  and  that  prices  for  all  products  must 
advance  before  experienced  farm  help  can  be 
commanded  in  anything  like  adequate  supply.” 


Reporting  on  the  farm  labour  situation  in 
Ontario  at  the  end  of  August,  1929,  the  Statis¬ 
tics  Branch  states  that  “good  farm  help  is  as 
hard  to  obtain  as  in  past  years.  In  the  West¬ 
ern  Ontario  special  crop  producing  areas  $2  to 
$3.50  per  day  or  $60  per  month  with  Board, 
represents  the  higher  rates  of  wages  for  hired 
help  according  to  ability.  The  less  selective 
kind  get  $35  to  $45  per  month  with  meals. 
Qualified  labour  is  scarce,  but  taking  one  sort 
with  another  the  farmers  are  finding  men  to 
supply  their  needs.  Harvest  help  was  in  bet¬ 
ter  supply  than  in  1928,  but  was  not  all  ex¬ 
perienced.  The  conditions  of  the  season  were 
not  as  pressing  as  at  previous  harvests.  The 
disposition  of  farmers  to  rely  on  their  own 
labour  is  strong,  and  they  are  in  a  measure 
kept  from  giving  attention  to  necessary  re¬ 
pairs,  weed  control  and  other  problems  of 
their  business.” 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Advisory  Committee  for  Ontario  Accident 
Prevention  Associations 

The  quarterly  general  meeting  of  directors 
of  the  Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  Ontario  was  held  on  September  26, 
at  Toronto.  Directors  were  present  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  Mr.  F.  M.  Kimbark, 
first  vice-chairman  of  the  Associations,  said 
that  it  seemed  desirable  to  set  up  an  Advisory 
Committee  consisting  of  the  executive  heads 
of  some  of  the  largest  industries  in  Canada 
and  that  after  the  discussion  at  the  last  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  at  Hamilton,  the  following  had 
been  approached  and  had  agreed  to  act  as  an 
Advisory  Committee: — 

Messrs.  J.  E.  Atkinson,  president,  Star  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Co.;  Thos.  Brads-haw.,  vice- 
president,  Massey-Harris  Company;  W.  R. 
Campbell,  president,  Ford  Motor  Co.  of  Can¬ 
ada;  C.  H.  Carlisle,  president,  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  'Co.;  A.  0.  Dawson,  president, 
Canadian  Cottons;  G.  H.  Duggan,  president, 
Dominion  Bridge  Company;  D.  C.  Durland, 
president,  Canadian  General  Electric  Co.; 
W.  C.  Franz,  president,  Algoma  Steel  Cor¬ 
poration;  R.  S.  McLaughlin,  president  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  of  Canada;  J.  S.  McLean,  presi¬ 
dent,  Canada  Packers;  R.  H.  McMaster, 
president,  Steel  Co.  of  Canada;  P.  J.  Myler, 
president,  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company; 
A.  C.  Tagge,  president,  Canada  Cement  Com¬ 
pany;  John  M.  Taylor,  president,  Taylor- 
Foribes  Company;  D.  M.  Wright,  president, 
McLagan  Furniture  Company. 

Application  of  the  Construction  Safety  Asso¬ 
ciation  representing  the  large  general  contract¬ 
ors  in  this  Province  for  membership  in  the 


Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations, 
was  received  and  approved.  The  formation 
of  this  association  was  noted  in  the  last  issue, 
page  1005. 

Quebec  Safety  League’s  Bulletin  Series 

A  series  of  bulletins  dealing  with  various 
aspects  of  industrial  safety  practice  is  in  course 
of  publication  by  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Safety  League.  Some  of  these  bulletins  have 
been  noted  in  previous  issues.  The  series  is 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of 
safety  methods  in  industry.  The  titles  of  the 
first  nineteen  bulletins  in  the  series  are  as 
follows: — 

1.  Illustrated  bulletins  and  bulletin  boards. 

2.  Safety  committees  in  industrial  plants. 

3.  The  well-ordered  plant. 

4.  Initiating  the  new  man. 

5.  Habit  breeds  carelessness. 

6.  Handling  men. 

7.  A  safety  program  for  your  plant. 

8.  The  foreman’s  place  in  accident  preven¬ 
tion. 

9.  First  aid  in  accidents. 

10.  Value  of  co-operation  and  suggestions. 

11.  Recording  of  accident  cost. 

12.  Selling  safety  to  new  employees. 

13.  Maintaining  interest  in  safety. 

14.  The  value  of  accident  prevention. 

15.  Eye  protection. 

16.  Competition:  The  soul  of  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work. 

17.  The  care  of  the  injured. 

18.  Necessity  and  thoroughness  of  safety 
inspections. 

19.  Shop  safety  regulations. 
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Work  of  a  Safety  Inspector 

Bulletin  No.  18  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
Safety  League,  recently  published,  deals  with 
the  subject  of  the  necessity  for  thorough 
safety  inspections  of  industrial  plants.  The 
scope  of  the  inspector’s  work  is  outlined  as 
follows : — 

The  inspection  should  cover  the  buildings, 
the  whole  equipment,  the  operations  of  the 
plant,  the  working  methods  and  practices, 
even  the  mental  attitude  of  the  workers. 

The  inspector  should  have  a  detail  form,  on 
which  the  different  objects  of  his  inspection 
will  be  carefully  listed.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  general  form  that  will  apply  to  all  plants. 
Each  plant  should  make  out  its  own  form 
and  have  it  printed.  We  can  only  suggest 
here  the  headings. 

1.  Buildings  (comprising  walls,  foundations, 
floors,  floor  openings,  platforms,  doors,  win¬ 
dows,  etc.);  2.  Yards  and  approaches  (com¬ 
prising  the  pavement,  tracks,  derricks,  etc.) ; 
3.  Machinery  and  tools;  4.  Elevators  and 
cranes;  5*  Fire  and  explosion  hazards;  6.  Safety 
equipment  and  clothing;  7.  Sanitation  and 
lighting  conditions;  8.  First  Aid;  9.  Working 
methods;  10.  Workers’  attitude  (negligence, 
recklessness,  inexperience,  ignorance,  etc.) 

Under  each  of  these  headings  should  be 
listed  the  sections,  parts,  accessories,  details  of 
operations  and  of  working  practices,  of  which 
the  inspector  should  never  lose  sight.  The 
inspector  may  recommend  improvements, 
necessary  or  urgent  repairs,  partial  or  total 
reconstruction  or  replacement,  better  training 
or  better  education  of  the  workers,  etc. 

When  emergency  situations  arise,  a  verbal 
report  should  be  made  directly  to  those  in 
authority.  When  a  piece  of  machinery  or 
some  part  of  the  equipment  has  become  un¬ 
safe,  the  inspector  should  have  it  tagged  im¬ 
mediately  as  dangerous,  generally  with  the 
consent  and  co-operation  of  the  man  in 
charge,  and  a  special  report  should  be  sent  to 
the  head  of  the  department  or  to  the  general 
manager,  as  the  case  may  be.  When  a  worker, 
by  his  recklessness,  inexperience,  ignorance  or 
gross  negligence,  constitutes  a  real  danger  to 
his  co-workers  and  to  himself,  he  should  be 
immediately  reported  to  those  who  have  auth¬ 
ority  to  suspend  his  work  or  even,  if  the 
situation  warrants  such  a  drastic  procedure, 
to  dismiss  him. 

The  general  plant  inspector  may  also  have 
to  give  his  “O.K.”  to  new  or  overhauled 
equipment,  although  this  is  generally  attended 
to  by  special  men.  The  new  machinery 
should  not,  of  course,  be  put  into  operation 
unless  it  is  safely  equipped  with  the  necessary 
gears,  belts,  reciprocating  parts,  etc. 


Health  Conditions  in  Provinces  of  Canada 

The  Statistical  Bulletin  published  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  states 
in  its  issue  for  August  that  health  conditions 
in  Canada,  are,  in  general,  about  the  same 
as  in  the  United  States.  This  is  indicated  by 
a  mortality  rate  of  8.9  per  1,000  in  1928,  for 
about  one  and  one-quarter  million  Canadians 
insured  in  the  Industrial  Department  of  the 
company,  as  compared  with  a  rate  of, 8.1  for 
the  millions  of  insured  white  persons  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  several  provinces  of 
Canada  it  is  pointed  out,  show  very  marked 
variations  in  their  death  rates.  In  each  of  the 
four  western  provinces  (Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia)  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  public  health  is  extraordinarily 
good,  as  would  be  expected  with  relatively 
new  and  prosperous  populations.  In  Ontario, 
also,  the  mortality  rate  averages  well  under 
that  for  white  persons  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  due  entirely  to  the  much  higher  death 
rates  in  Quebec,  New  Brunswick  and  Nova 
Scotia  that  the  mortality  for  Canada  as  a 
whole  is  a  little  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  these  three  provinces  that 
the  more  serious  health  problems  of  Canada 
are  largely  centred. 

It  is  the  high  prevalence  of  diseases  associ¬ 
ated  with  primitive  sanitation,  the  Bulletin 
continues,  that  accounts  for  the  high  death 
rates  in  the  three  provinces.  Typhoid  fever, 
measles,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  pneumonia 
and  the  diarrhoeal  complaints  are  conspicuous 
examples.  These  conditions  are,  fortunately, 
subject  to  control  and  therein  lies  the  promise 
for  future  health  progress  in  Canada. 

“  Recent  plans  of  the  provincial  health  au¬ 
thorities  in  Quebec,  however,  justify  the  hope 
that  the  improvement  will  soon  be  registered 
in  the  mortality  of  the  province.  Plans  have 
been  perfected  for  the  organization  of  full¬ 
time  county  health  units  in  all  parts  of  the 
province.  In  fact,  greater  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  regard  in  Quebec  than  in  any 
other  province  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  time,  the  emphasis  of  the  service  is  laid 
upon  improving  conditions  for  mothers  and 
children.  During  the  winter  the  health  staffs 
visit  the  schools.  The  health  units  are  all 
located  in  the  larger  towns  and  their  influence 
radiates  to  all  parts  of  the  counties.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  aid  of  the  clergy  will  be  en¬ 
listed  in  the  health  campaign,  and  that  this 
will  be  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  about 
better  sanitary  conditions,  and  consequently 
longer  life  in  Quebec. 

“The  new  health  movement  enjoys  the 
cordial  support  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  Quebec  and  has  received  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and 
the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.” 
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Avoidance  of  Lead  Poisoning 

It  has  been  stated  by  Surgeon-General  H.  S. 
Gumming  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  that  lead  poisoning  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  of  industrial  hygiene.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  experimental 
investigations  of  the  action  of  lead  were  be¬ 
gun;  but  it  is  only  during  the  past  25  years 
that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  methods 
of  preventing  lead  poisoning.  The  application 
of  knowledge  of  how  to  prevent  it  together 
with  improved  methods  in  the  handling  of 
poisonous  materials,  will  greatly  reduce  the 
incidence  of  this  and  other  industrial  poison¬ 
ings  in  the  future. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal 
industries  and  trades  in  which  workers  are 
exposed  to  lead:  Lead  mining  and  smelting; 
making  white  or  red  lead;  the  manufacture  of 
paint  storage  batteries,  glazes,  enamels,  pot¬ 
tery,  and  most  lead  objects;  painting,  brass 
founding,  and  polishing  cut  glass  and  brass. 
In  general  all  of  those  who  handle  lead-con¬ 
taining  materials,  even  such  diverse  things  as 
putty  and  window-shades,  are  exposed  more 
or  less  to  lead  poisoning. 

When  a  person  is  exposed  to  a  dangerous 
amount  of  lead,  he  begins  to  absorb  it  and 
his  system  will  show  evidence  of  it  very  early. 
There  are  many  people  who  absorb  lead  and 
show  its  disabling  effects  and  yet  have  no 
acute  poisoning.  If  the  amount  of  lead  is 
insufficient  to  produce  acute  poisoning  and  the 
worker  continues  in  the  occupation  offering 
exposure,  he  may  develop  lead  poisoning  in  a 
chronic  form,  which  is  at  times  harder  to 
overcome  than  the  acute  condition. 

In  lead  poisoning,  as  in  other  conditions, 
prevention  greatly  outweighs  cure  in  import¬ 
ance.  The  responsibility  for  the  prevention 
of  industrial  poisoning  rests  largely  on  the 
manufacturer.  The  worker  however,  is  also 
responsible.  There  are  many  instances  in 
which  the  safety  measures  and  devices  that 
are  provided  are  ignored  or  misused  by  the 
employee.  1  he  manufacturer  should  provide 
adequate  safety  appliances  and  educate  the 
employee  in  their  use  as  well  as  the  results 
of  their  abuse  or  disuse,  but  it  devolves  upon 
•every  worker  to  help  in  making  the  shop  a 
safe  work-place,  and  to  minimize  the  chances 
-of  the  other  fellow,  as  well  as  himself,  getting 
dangerous  doses  of  the  poisonous  substance. 
Particular  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  dusti- 
mess,  since  the  most  dangerous  cases  of  lead 
BKMsonmg  are  those  in  which  the  lead  has  been 
breathed  m.  Personal  hygiene  and  habits  are 
factors  in  health  m  any  occupation,  but  they 
are  especially  so  where  the  worker  is  exposed 
to  industrial  poisons  and  other  unfavourable 
conditions  in  industry. 


Reduction  of  Machinery  Accidents  in 
Massachusetts 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Division  of 
Industrial  Safety  of  the  Department  of  Labour 
and  Industries  of  Massachusetts  points  out 
that  “the  introduction  of  machinery  and  fre¬ 
quent  changes  in  the  processes  of  industry 
unite  in  presenting  one  of  the  leading  prob¬ 
lems  affecting  the  welfare  of  employees,”  and 
that  constant  vigilance  is  necessary  to  prevent 
exposure  to  occupational  dangers  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  machinery.  It  'is  regarded  as  a  tribute 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  inspection  service 
provided  by  the  state  and  to  the  safety  move¬ 
ment  in  general  that  in  spite  of  increasing 
risks  the  number  of  accidents  due  to  machin¬ 
ery  was  reduced  from  18,490  in  1919  to  8,566 
in  1927.  That  the  severity  degree  of  injury 
has  been  reduced  in  accidents  on  machinery 
is  well  established,  the  report  states.  In  1919, 
out  of  a  total  of  67,240  tabulataible  injuries, 
1,750  or  2.6  per  cent,  resulted  in  permanent 
partial  disability;  in  1927,  there  were  64,167 
tabulatable  injuries  and  1,232  or  1.9  per  cent, 
caused  permanent  partial  disability.  These 
included  amputation  or  loss  of  use  of  phal¬ 
anges,  fingers,  thumbs,  hands,  toes,  feet,  limbs 
and  the  loss  of  sight  of  eyes. 

Reduction  of  time  last  by  employees  through 
machinery  accidents  has  taken  place,  the  re¬ 
port  continues.  From  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1920,  contact  with  machinery  was  responsible 
oi  29.1  per  cent  of  all  days  lost  because  of 
injuries  to  employees  in  the  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments  of  Massachusetts.  Gradual  decrease 
in  the  percentage  of  such  accidents  came  with 
each  succeeding  year  until  it  fell  to  22.5  per 
cent  in  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30  1927 
Another  favourable  result  of  inspection 
work  in  the  safeguarding  of  machinery  is 
found  m  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place 
m  permanent  partial  disability  injuries. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Maternity  Allowances,  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,  for  the  year  ended  June  30  1918 
recently  received  by  the  Department,  reviews 
the  administration  of  the  Commonwealth 
Maternity  Act,  1912,  during  this  Period.  An 
outline  of  this  act  was  given  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  April,  1928,  page  414. 

During  the  year,  total  of  135,784  claims 
were  paid,  and  1,261  claims  were  rejected. 

CU7B  a™0U^Pia!lf  in  maternity  allowances  was 
vSoo  ’  o  16  the  COst  of  administration  was 
£15,490.  Since  the  Act  became  effective  on 
October  10,  1912,  the  number  of  claims  paid 
totalled  2,088,424,  with  a  total  of  9,816  rejec¬ 
tions.  During,  the  same  period,  the  total 
amount  paid  m  allowances  was  £10,442  118 

£218  221  t0tal  C0St  °f  a^inistoatmn  ’was 
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ACCIDENT  PREVENTION  IN  RELATION  TO  WORKMEN’S 

COMPENSATION 


A  PAPER  on  the  above  subject  was  read 
last  May  before  the  Maritime  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
by  Mr.  A.  F.  Blake,  of  the  Atlantic  Sugar 
Refineries,  Limited,  Saint  John,  N.B.  This 
address  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 

It  is  a  plea  for  a  concerted  attempt  on  the 
part  of  manufacturers  in  Canada  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  workmen’s  compensation  by  pre¬ 
venting  or  reducing  the  number  of  industrial 
accidents. 

The  Real  Economic  Problem 

Mr.  Blake  considers  that  in  seeking  to 
reduce  the  costs  of  production  by  means  of 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  assessment  levied 
for  compensation  purposes  the  manufacturers 
have  been  approaching  the  problem  from,  the 
wrong  direction.  “Suppose  our  Boards,  he 
says,  “were  not  economically  operated  and  an 
improvement  in  this  respect  could  be  accom¬ 
plished,  what  would  it  amount  to?  One  or 
two  per  cent  of  the  total  assessment.  Capital 
and  labour  can  debate  forever  the  question  as 
to  the  correct  relative  distribution  between 
them  of  the  cost  of  injuries;  but  after  all,  with 
accidents  occurring  as  they  do,  our  assess¬ 
ments  would  still  be  a  burden  if  the  payments 
to  injured  workmen  were  reduced  from  55 
per  cent,  as  at  present  in  New  Brunswick,  to 
50  per  cent,  and  the  workmen  would  still 
feel  that  they  were  not  properly  compensated 
if  payments  were  increased  from  55  to  60 
per  cent  as  in  Nova  Scotia.  Boards  cannot 
reduce  rates  if  payments  to  injured  workmen 
increase,  and  it  is  surely  not  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem  for  one  powerful 
group  to  influence  the  Board  not  to  raise  its 
rate,  despite  mounting  accident  costs,  and 
thereby  force  the  Board  to  pay  its  costs  out 
of  the  surpluses  and  reserve  funds  of  other 
groups.  There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a 
real  saving  in  compensation  costs  and  that  is 
to  stop  them  at  the  source — prevent  acci¬ 
dents.  Why  not  stop  trying  to  shift  the  bur¬ 
den  on  to  the  government,  on  to  labour,  or 
on  to  other  groups  of  fellow  manufacturers 
and  instead  lighten  the  burden  until  we  no 
longer  mind  carrying  it?  Let  us  cure  the 
disease  instead  of  the  symptoms.” 

Causes  of  Indifference 

The  writer  contends  that  only  by  means  of 
intensive  accident  prevention  campaigns  can 
compensation  rates  be  made  a  negligible  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  cost  of  industry.  He  suggests  that 
the  present  indifference  of  manufacturers  on 
the  subject  is  due  to  the  following  causes:— 


(1)  A  belief  that  no  important  results  would 
follow  an  intensive  campaign,  that  conditions 
are  fairly  good  as  they  are,  and  that  accidents 
are  bound  to  happen  anyway. 

(2)  A  belief  that  the  only  important  bene¬ 
fit  to  a  manufacturer,  even  if  injuries  could 
be  reduced,  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  com¬ 
pensation  rate,  and  whereas  many  manufac¬ 
turers  are  grouped  together  in  a  single  unit, 
the  savings  effected  by  one  as  a  result  of  a 
campaign,  would,  in  the  absence  of  similar 
action  by  others,  be  distributed  over  all,  re¬ 
ducing  the  benefit  to  the  one  to  a  negligible 
amount. 

(3)  A  belief  that  a  campaign  would  require 
a  serious  amount  of  effort  and)  expense. 

(4)  Lack  of  knowledge  of  exactly  how  to 
go  about  instituting  a  safety  campaign. 

Results  of  Safety  Campaigns 

In  order  to  prove  that  safety  campaigns 
may  produce  remarkable  results  in  eliminating 
accidents  Mr.  Blake  cites  the  experience  of 
several  large  companies  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Some  of  these  examples  are 
as  follows: — The  United  States  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  thirteen  years  decreased  its  accidents 
86  per  cent. 

The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  shop  employees 
have  only  one-fifth  as  many  accidents  as 
the  shop  employees  on  other  railroads. 

Five  plants  of  the  Canadian  Cement  Com¬ 
pany  reduced  their  accidents  75  per  cent  in 
eight  years,  or  from  17.92  to  4.45  per  100,000 
man  hours. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Eastern 
Canada  reduced  the  number  of  lost  time  ac¬ 
cidents  from  forty-five  per  thousand  em¬ 
ployees  in  1922,  to  twenty  per  thousand  in 
1928,  in  spite  of  the  taking  on  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  new  employees  during  these  years.  In 
1922  there  were  3.75  accidents,  serious  and 
minor,  per  100  employees,  and  in  1928  the 
rate  was  reduced  to  .60  per  100  employees, 
the  company  recently  had  a  155-day  period 
without  one  lost  time  accident. 

The  Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  Limited  (the 
writer’s  company)  reduced  the  number  of  ac¬ 
cidents  resulting  in  compensation  from  104 
in  1926  to  32  in  1928,  resulting  in  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  compensation  by  86.3  per 

The  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company  re¬ 
duced  its  accidents  80  per  cent  in  five  years, 
this  being,  in  the  writer’s  opinion,  a  remark¬ 
able  achievement. 

Concluding  his  analysis  of  past  safety  efforts 
Mr.  Blake  sums  up  as  follows:  “Fully  effective 
safety  programs,  when  compared  with  ordin- 
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ary  good  management  but  without  any  special 
safety  program,  usually  result  in  a  reduction  of 
about  75  per  cent  in  accident  costs.  Savings 
of  this  9ort  are  not  limited  to  large  factories 
as  you  will  have  noted  from  some  examples 
which  I  gave.  And  I  question  if  there  is  any 
industry  with  conditions  so  peculiar  that  ac¬ 
cidents  cannot  be  prevented.  Accident  pre¬ 
vention  is  'based  on  a  study  of  human  be¬ 
haviour,  and  human  nature  is  the  same  every¬ 
where.  Is  it  worth  while  to  reduce  accident 
costs  75  per  cent?  And  what  of  the  humani¬ 
tarian  aspect?” 


Extent  of  Losses  Due  to  Accidents 

Discussing  the  second  cause  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  employers  to  safety  campaigns, 
as  stated  above,  Mr.  Blake  refers  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  belief  that  savings  effected  through  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  will  accrue  to  the  entire 
industrial  group  and  thus  be  dissipated  so 
far  as  the  individual  employer  is  concerned. 
He  points  out  that  the  group  rate  would  be 
considerably  lowered  if  every  member  were 
to  conduct  a  safety  campaign.  “However," 
he  continues,  “it  is  an  error  to  assume  that 
the  financial  benefits  of  accident  prevention  to 
the  employer  are  limited  to  a  reduction  in 
compensation  assessments.  You  will  probably 
disbelieve  me  when  I  assert  that  the  total 
cost  of  accidents  to  employers  averages  four 
times  the  amount  of  the  payments  by  the 
Boards  for  compensation  and  medical  and 
hospital  aid.  Yet  this  statement  is  based 
on  an  exhaustive  investigation  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Engineering  Council  which  is  composed 
of  eminent  engineers,  whose  findings  with 
statistics  from  a  survey  of  13,898  plants  em¬ 
ploying  2,464,413  employees  are  published  in  a 
414-page  book  entitled  ‘Safety  and  Produc¬ 
tion’  which  I  commend  to  your  attention. 
Every  time  there  is  an  accident  other  work¬ 
men  gather  around,  the  whole  work  of  the 
department  is  demoralized,  time  and  expense 
are  required  for  first  aid,  etc.  The  Engineer¬ 
ing  Council  measured  all  this  and  also  com¬ 
pared  production  records  of  days  when  there 
weie  no  accidents  with  days  when  there  were. 
And  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  every 
mjury  involving  compensation  payments  there 
are  approximately  29  which  do"  not  involve 
these  payments  but  do  result  in  all  these 
other  losses.  But  more  important  than  this 
is  the  consideration  that  every  accident  indi- 
cates  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
either  the  factory  conditions,  the  workmen, 
or  the  factory  management.  Correct  what 
is  wrong  and  you  not  only  decrease  accidents 
but  you  will  increase  production.” 

Safety  Campaigns  Inexpensive 

r>raM,r-  ®lake  remarks  on  the  anomaly  that 
practically  all  progressive  employers  are  will¬ 


ing  to  incur  expenditure  for  mechanical  safe¬ 
guards,  the  most  expensive  factor  in  safety 
work,  -but  neglect  the  cheaper  but  -more  effect¬ 
ive  -measures  to  cope  with  the  more  intan¬ 
gible  risks.  It  is  found  in  practice  that  on-Iy 
about  25  per  cent  of  accidents  are  mechanical 
in  nature,  the  remaining  75  per  cent  being 
due  to  conditions  that  are  physiological  or 
psychological  in  their  origin.  “The  workman 
is  either  not  alert  as  a  result  of  poor  health, 
lack  of  sleep,  poor  ventilation  in  the  factory, 
improper  temperature,  poor  lighting,  etc.,  or 
his  mental  attitude  is  at  fault.  He  is  not 
really  trying  to  prevent  accidents.  It  is  the 
psychology  of  the  thing  that  is  important. 
Once  the  men  and  foremen  are  thinking  about 
safety  and  determined  not  to  have  accidents, 
then  the  astounding  results  illustrated  in  the 
beginning  of  this  paper  begin  to  appear. 
Men  s  minds  are  influenced  by  propaganda, 
bulletin  boards,  pay  envelope  enclosures,  ad¬ 
dresses,  personal  persuasion  by  foremen  and 
safety  committee  members,  and  safety  com¬ 
petitions,  above  all  by  competitions.  These 
things  do  not  cost  much.  You  can  get  all 
the  information,  instruction,  posters  and  liter¬ 
ature  you  need  for  the  ordinary  campaign 
fi  om  the  large  safety  societies  especially  from 
the  National  Safety  Council,  merely  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  dues,  which  vary,  for  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  $12.50  per  year  for  small  firms  with 
less  than  50  employees  up  to  $100  per  year 
for  firms  employing  over  1,200  employees, 
special  material  can  be  obtained  by  making 
small  additional  payments.  So  the  monetary 
cost  is  trifling.” 

Mr.  Blake  deals  lastly  with  the  employer 
who  lacks  the  knowledge  required  to  under¬ 
take  a.  safety  campaign.  The  methods  of 
preventing  accidents  have,  he  points  out,  been 
worked  out  by  thousands  of  engineers  and 
reduced  to  a  science,  practically  the  same 
methods  being  used  everywhere.  The  neces¬ 
sary  information  may  be  obtained  almost  im¬ 
mediately  by  any  manufacturer  desiring  guid¬ 
ance. 


The  humanitarian  aspect  of  the  safety 
movement  is  considered  by  the  writer  in  the 
to  flowing  concluding  paragraph:— 

After  you  have  first  justified  your  accident 
prevention  campaign  from  financial  considera¬ 
tions,  then  put  the  program  into  effect,  and 
then  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  compare  your 

wfll1  fiS  ,Tth  th0ST  °f  the  previous  years,  you 
wi  1  find  tremendous  satisfaction  in  the  reali¬ 
zation  that  you  have  saved  one  or  two  lives 
a  dozen  °r  more  permanent  bodily  mutila¬ 
tions  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  temporary 
suffering  and  worry  amongst  the  men  for 
whom  you  are  responsible." 
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The  rapid  growth  recently  made  in  the 
volume  of  the  sales  of  Canadian  Government 
Annuities  is  indicated  in  the  above  graph. 
During  recent  years  a  steady  increase  has  been 
noted  in  the  interest  displayed  by  the  people 
of  Canada  in  making  provision  for  old  age. 


The  number  of  contracts  isssued  and  the 
amount  oif  purchase  money  received  each  year 
has  been  steadily  increasing,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing’  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31st,  1928, 
and  March  31st,  1629. 


EMPLOYEE  THRIFT  AND  INVESTMENT  PLANS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


THE  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
of  New  York  has  recently  published  the 
results  of  another  of  its  studies  into-  industrial 
relations  problems  in  a  book  entitled  “  Em¬ 
ployee  Thrift  and  Investment  Plans.”  The 
Board  was  organized  in  May,  1916,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  the  important  associations  of 
industrial  producers  throughout  the  country 
into  harmonious  and  effective  relationship  and 
co-operation  on  all  matters  of  economic  char¬ 
acter,  and  of  timely,  important  concern  to 
American  industry.  From  time  to  time,  the 
activities  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer¬ 
ence  Board  have  been  reviewed  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  the  last  reference  being  in  May,  1929, 
issue,  page  507. 

The  scope  of  the  latest  survey  is  limited  to 
three  general  types  of  plans  that  are  designed 
specifically  for  the  purposes  of  inculcating 
thrift  among  employees.  Accordingly,  em¬ 
ployee  stock  purchase  schemes  are  not  includ¬ 
ed,  though  such  have  been  dealt  with  in  a 
separate  study.  The  data  upon  which  the  sur¬ 
vey  was  based  were  supplied  by  319  com¬ 
panies  which  together  employ  approximately 
1,322,500  wage  earners. 


It  is  stated  by  way  of  introduction  that 
“  thrift  is  not  an  inherent  American  character¬ 
istic  ”  and  that  “  living  conditions  and  habits 
that  have  come  to  prevail  in  the  United  States 
have  also  tended  to  encourage  the  free  spend¬ 
ing  of  money.”  Actuated  by  the  feeling  that 
that  employee  is  more  efficient  whose  “  peace 
of  mind  is  fortified  by  the  knowledge  of  a 
financial  reserve  to  meet  emergencies  ”  many 
employers  have  encouraged  the  practice  of 
systematic  thrift.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  various  schemes  offered  to  employees 
are  optional,  but  in  three  the  saving  was  com¬ 
pulsory.  In  one  of  these  the  firm  requires 
that  employees  save  at  least  10  per  cent  of 
their  wages  or  salary,  and  invest  this  portion 
in  a  manner  approved  by  the  company. 

The  three  types  of  plans  most  generally  in 
use  and  the  results  of  their  utilization  are 
summarized  in  the  survey  as  lollows. 

“  Probably  the  most  general  form  of  savings 
plan  is  that  which  provides  for  regular,  author¬ 
ized  payroll  deductions  by  the  employer,  who 
turns  over  the  amount  deducted  to  a  savings 
institution  for  crediting  to  the  individual  ac¬ 
counts  of  participants  in  the  plan.  Bank  books 
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may  be  held  by  the  company  or  by  the  em¬ 
ployee,  withdrawals  may  or  may  not  be  made 
through  the  employer,  the  savings  fund  may 
run  for  an  indeterminate  period  or  may  ma¬ 
ture  at  the  close  of  a  fixed  period.  There  may 
be  any  number  of  variations  upon  the  main 
theme,  but  all  plans  of  this  character  are 
readily  recognizable  as  belonging  to  the  same 
general  group. 

“  A  second  and  more  pretentious  type  of 
plan  aims  to  bring  to  the  employees  the  full 
investment  return  from  their  combined  sav¬ 
ings.  Usually  by  means  of  authorized  pay¬ 
roll  deductions,  a  fund  is  accumulated  which 
is  invested  by  a  committee  chosen  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  periodic  dividends  are  declared  on 
a  pro  rata  basis.  This  method  offers  the  wage 
earner  a  more  lucrative  investment  for  his 
savings  than  the  deposit  of  them  in  a  savings 
bank,  since  dividends  of  from  6  per  cent  to  S 
per  cent  are  frequently  paid.  Such  plans  are 
dangerous,  however,  unless  rigidly  supervised 
by  men  who  are  financial  experts.  Injudicious 
investments  resulting  in  loss  of  employees’ 
savings  can  do  incalculable  harm.  A  plan  of 
this  character  is  better  not  undertaken  un¬ 
less  means  are  available  for  its  sound  admini¬ 
stration. 

“  The  third  main  group  of  plans  for  stimu¬ 
lating  thrift  combines  saving  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  borrowing,  and  includes  as  its  main 
divisions  credit  unions  and  building  and  loan 
associations.  The  introduction  of  this  bor¬ 
rowing  feature  makes  these  plans  of  double 
benefit  to  the  employee,  and  helps  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  domestic 
financing  on  small  incomes.  Not  only  do 
these  plans  provide  the  means  for  borrowing 
small  amounts  to  meet  special  emergencies, 
but  they  also  permit  long-term  financing  for 
home  ownership. 

“  In  any  or  all  of  these  plans,  provision  may 
be  made  for  assistance  in  the  form  of  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  savings  fund  on  the  part  of  the 
employer.  In  some  cases  the  employer  pays 
an  extra  interest  dividend  on  what  the  em¬ 
ployee  saves,  while  in  other  instances  an 
amount  equal  to  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
savings  may  be  'added  to  the  fund,  or  a  more 
general  contribution  to  the  aggregate  savings 
fund  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a  share  in 
the.  profits  of  the  company  or  on  some  other 
basis.  W hile  such  contributions  undoubtedly 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  savings  plan, 
they  are  not  necessarily  essential  to  its  success. 

“Employers  generally  seem  to  be  satisfied 
that  their  sponsorship  of  these  thrift  plans  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  benefit  to 
the  employee  of  -a  savings  fund  which  can  be 
relied  upon  for  emergencies  or  for  old  age  is 
obvious.  But  the  employer  also  realizes  a 
gain  in  a  reduction  of  the  petty  annoyances 


associated  with  granting  personal  loans  or  ad¬ 
vances  on  wages,  and,  in  a  broader  and  much 
more  important  way,  gains  in  the  improved 
morale  of  his  working  force.  The  feeling  that 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent  in  an  earlier  gen¬ 
eration — that  a  working  force  not  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  current  earnings  was  likely  to 
get  out  of  hand — has  largely  disappeared,  ro 
be  replaced  by  the  conviction  that  the  worker 
who  possesses  some  property  in  the  form  of 
a  home  or  bank  account  has  a  greater  respect 
for  his  employer’s  property  and  becomes  a 
more  reliable  and  more  permanent  asset  to 
the  company. 

“  Beyond  and  above  the  immediate  advant¬ 
age  of  these  savings  plans  to  employer  and 
employee  is  their  social  significance.  Any 
agency  which  can  make  the  person  of  small 
income  less  likely  in  time  of  emergency  to  be 
forced  to  choose  between  privation  and  charity 
is  a  benefit  to  the  community.” 


Iron  and  Steel  Industry  in  Canada 
in  1927 

The  annual  report  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  on  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
Canada  for  the  year  1927  states  that  favour¬ 
able  conditions  again  prevailed  throughout 
the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  Canada  during 
1927  and  production  showed  a  substantial  ad¬ 
vance.  Production  in  1927  was  valued  at 
$525,921,839,  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  over 
the  figure  for  1926,  and  the  highest  value  on 
record  since  1920.  There  were  1,148  different 
plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel  products  during  1927,  691  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments  were  in  Ontario,  219  in  Quebec, 
93  in  British  Columbia,  44  in  Manitoba,  34  in 
Nova  Scotia,  27  in  Alberta,  26  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  8  in  Saskatchewan  and  6  in  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward  Island.  ,-jp 

The  number  of  employees  in  1927  was  106,- 
293  as  compared  with  103,510  employed  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  plants  in  Ontario 
employed  65,942  persons,  followed  by  25,844 
in  Quebec,  6,052  in  Manitoba,  2,583  in  Nova 
Scotia,  2,079  in  British  Columbia,  2,130  in 
New  Brunswick,  1,255  in  Alberta,  198  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  and  171  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 
The  maximum  of  employment  was  attained 
in  April  when  there  were  98,622  persons  on 
wages  in  the  various  plants.  This  number 
was  reduced  to  86,159  wage  earners  in  De¬ 
cember,  the  month  of  least  employment  in 
this  industry.  Railway  rolling  stock  furnished 
the  greatest  amount  of  employment  with  21,- 
436  employees  in  1927,  Castings  and  Forgings 
came  next  with  19,149  workers,  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  was  third  with  11,063  persons 
on  the  payrolls. 
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NOTES  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  APPRENTICESHIP 


Trade  Courses  at  Montreal 

Close  co-operation  between  McGill  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Cost  Account¬ 
ants  Association  and  the  Chartered  Institute 
of  Secretaries  has  led  to  the  inauguration  of 
trade  courses  in  commercial  education.  Mr. 
George  C.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Mont¬ 
real  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  recent  interview, 
stated  that  these  courses  should  be  of  the 
utmost  assistance  to  young  men  in  aiding 
them  to  advance  in  the  commercial  world.  The 
classes  are  conducted  by  professors  from  the 
university,  having  commenced  on  September 
30. 

“  Aside  from  the  development  of  the  centres 
of  commerce  in  the  various  Canadian  uni¬ 
versities,”  said  Mr.  McDonald,  “  this,  I  think, 
is  the  first  venture  by  a  university  to  di¬ 
rectly  hold  a  course  for  business  education, 
and  it  is  also  the  first  venture  of  the  kind  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Both  institutions  are 
alive  to  the  opportunity  and  are  very  glad 
to  help  in  furthering  the  movement.  Of 
course,  this  is  not  the  first  instance,  by  any 
means,  of  a  commercial  organization  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  field  of  education  for  the  benefit 
of  young  business  men.  I  have  particularly 
in  mind  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
their  commercial  courses  having  a  registra¬ 
tion  of  about  28,000  students. 

“The  scheme  has  been  inspired  by  the 
thought  that  young  men  not  having  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  university  education,  in  some 
cases  not  even  that  of  a  high  school,  should 
be  given  their  chance  of  making  progress  in 
the  world  of  commerce.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  courses  is  that  they 
deal  only  with  subjects  of  practical  value, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every 
employer  who  has  promising  young  men  on 
his  staff  to  urge  them  to  join.  It  is  possible 
to  qualify  for  membership  in  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Secretaries,  to  become  a  cost  ac¬ 
countant,  or  to  take  the  general  course  and 
to  receive  the  Board  of  Trade  diploma  for 
commercial  education.  Naturally  these  courses 
are  meant  to  extend  over  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  “There  will  be  no  profit  for 
any  of  the  organizations  behind  the  move¬ 
ment  and  if  there  should  be  a  surplus  of  funds 
it  will  be  used  to  reduce  the  fees.  In  the 
case  of  students  unable  to  pay  the  entire  sum 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  arrangements 
•tfill  be  made  for  the  acceptance  of  part  pay¬ 
ments,  extending  over  the  entire  term.  Em¬ 
ployers  are  urged  to  aid  the  young  man 
who  shows  promise  by  advancing  the  fees 
temporarily.  Several  firms  by  way  of  encour¬ 


agement  are  offering  members  of  their  staff 
who  successfully  pass  the  courses  a  refund  of 
part  of  their  fees.” 

The  cost  of  a  complete  course  per  year  is 
about  $70,  a  sum  which  Mr.  McDonald  char¬ 
acterized  as  being  barely  enough  to  cover  the 
expenses.  A  wide  range  of  subjects  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  courses,  including  book-keeping, 
partnership  and  manufacturing  accounting, 
cost  accounting  and  factory  organization,  com¬ 
mercial  arithmetic  and  mathematics  of  in¬ 
vestment,  psychology,  elements  of  commercial 
law  and  sale  of  goods,  trusts  and  executors, 
company  law,  conduct  of  meetings,  banking 
and  exchange,  commercial  correspondence,  sec¬ 
retarial  practice,  economics  and  industrial  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration. 

Demand  for  Technical  School  Graduates  at 
Montreal 

The  assistant  principal  of  the  Montreal 
Technical  School  recently  made  the  following 
statement :  “  For  the  past  five  years,  at  the 
Montreal  Technical  School,  we  have  had  such 
a  big  demand  for  our  technically  trained 
graduates  that  we  have  been  unable  to  meet 
it,  much  to  our  regret.  Although  a  few  days 
ago  we  sent  out  the  largest  group  of  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  history  of  the  school,  these  young 
men  were  all  spoken  for  months  before  their 
final  examinations.  At  the  present  time  we 
could  place  many  more  if  we  had  them.  In¬ 
deed,  so  great  is  the  demand  for  technically 
trained  men  that  some  of  our  Canadian  in¬ 
dustries  are  beginning  to  send  to  Europe  for 
them.  And  there  is  no  competition  from  girls 
as  there  is  in  the  commercial  field.” 

Aircraft  Instruction  in  Technical  School  at 
Toronto 

Classes  in  Aircraft  Mechanics  were  started 
at  the  Central  Technical  School,  Toronto,  in 
connection  with  the  evening  classes  which 
opened  on  October  1.  Principal  W.  S.  Kirk¬ 
land  reported  a  very  brisk  demand  for  this 
course.  In  order  to  enter  upon  the  work  a 
candidate  must  possess  a  good  educational 
foundation.  For  those  who  do  not  possess  this 
essential  foundation  the  school  offers  various 
preparatory  courses,  both  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical.  The  course  includes  cable  splicing; 
fuselage  construction;  wing  construction,  cov¬ 
ering  and  doping;  rigging  propellers,  instru¬ 
ments  and  controls;  aeroplane  engines,  classes: 
radial,  air-cooled,  water-cooled;  carburetion; 
ignition  and  oiling  systems.  Visits  will  be 
made  to  aircraft  manufacturing  plants  and 
various  hangars  to  inspect  commercial  ma¬ 
chines  of  different  types. 
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Training  Older  Workers  for  Continued  Employment 


The  American  Management  Association  re¬ 
cently  published  Bulletin  No.  93,  in  its  Gen¬ 
eral  Management  Series,  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  training  older  employees  for  continued 
employment.  The  writers,  Mr.  C.  R.  Dooley 
and  Miss  Helen  Washburn,  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  point  out  that 
the  problem  of  the  middle  aged  employee, 
that  is,  one  between  the  ages  of  40  to  55  years, 
is  among  the  most  acute  in  the  field  of  indus¬ 
trial  research.  Some  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
fronting  the  middle-aged  worker  in  the  search 
for  work  are  stated  to  be  as  follows:  pension 
plans  (which  are  often  the  cause  of  age 
limits);  mergers;  the  policy  of  promotion 
from  within;  the  difficulties  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  or  woman  who  has  spent  years 
with  one  company  and  who  knows  only 
one  line  of  work,  when  he  has  to  find  a  newr 
place;  and  the  effect  on  initiative  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  growing  feeling  that  it  is 
getting  harder  and  harder  for  a  person  past 
youth  to  find  a  position. 

Employers  also  are  called  upon  to  solve 
the  problem  presented  by  long  service  em¬ 
ployees  when  positions  are  abolished  through 
reorganization  or  through  new  machinery  or 
methods,  or  in  the  case  of  general  lay-offs ; 
or  when  the  older  employees  have  grown  in¬ 
effective.  They  have  also  to  consider  the  loss 
to  business  in  turning  away  capable  people 
who  must  have  a  good  deal  to  contribute  from 
their  experience  and  judgment. 

The  inquiry  conducted  by  the  writers  of  the 
bulletin  showed  that  there  were  few  definite 
solutions  offered  for  these  problems.  Some 
suggestions  were  made  as  to  what  employers 
might  do,  such  as:  modifying  pension  plans; 
abolishing  age  limits;  developing  open-mind¬ 
edness  on  the  question  of  age;  realizing  that 
older  employees ’can  learn  as  well  as  younger 
people,  that  an  older  employee’s  knowledge 
of  the  business  is  a  great  factor  in  his  favour, 
and  that  he  is  frequently  steadier  and  has 
better  judgment  than  a  younger  man.  Several 
companies  stated  that  they  give  training  to 
older  employees,  but  when  their  replies  were 
analysed  it  was  found  that  their  training  was 
general  and  not  specificially  for  older  em¬ 
ployees..  However,  it  was  believed  that  gen¬ 
eral  training  wrould  go  far  toward  solving  the 
problems  connected  with  older  employees,  and 
make  them  more  efficient,  less  “set”  and  more 
transferable. 

About  forty  companies  replied  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  authors  for  information  as  to 
their  methods  of  special  training  for  older 
employees.  The  following  conclusions  were 


drawn  from  the  information  obtained  in  this 
way. 

There  were  some  points  upon  which  all  40 
companies  agreed.  One  was  the  custom  of 
putting  employees  on  lighter  or  simpler  work 
as  they  grow  older,  often  at  the  same  rate  of 
pay.  Another,  and  a  very  gratifying  point, 
was  that  older  employees  can  learn  readily. 

The  replies  also  showed  that  consideration 
for  older  employees  was  general  among  all 
industries — the  companies  from  whom  answers 
were  received  all  reported  that  they  either 
pension  older  employees  or  find  suitable  work 
for  them,  and  that  they  practically  never  re¬ 
lease  them. 

While  but  few  concerns  are  conducting 
training  as  an  aid  to  this  adjustment  problem, 
still  the  evidence  is  clear  that  they  represent 
a  trend  in  dealing  with  the  older  worker, 
whether  by  general  or  special  training,  which 
is  both  economical  and  social.  “No  man,” 
it  is  stated,  “wants  to  get  in  a  rut,  yet  we  all 
do.  Training  for  older  workers  is  but  a  form 
of  the  present  movement  for  adult  education, 
which  is  merely  a  dignified  means  of  keeping 
our  minds  plastic  and  out  of  ruts — of  pro¬ 
longing  the  enthusiasms  and  curiosities  of 
youth — of  keeping  efficient  through  interest 
rather  than  through  pressure.  From  the  evi¬ 
dence  collected  this  training  for  older  em¬ 
ployees  increases  their  efficiency  on  present- 
work,  prepares  them  for  transfer  to  other 
work,  and  improves  the  spirit  of  co-operation. 
But  in  connection  with  the  details  of  such  a 
program  many  questions  are  doubtless  open 
for  discussion.” 


The  “  Planned  Prosperity  League  ”  or  the 
“  Prosperity  Reserve  League  ”  will  be  the  title 
of  a  national  organization  in  the  United  States, 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  planning  in  ad¬ 
vance  for  the  construction  of  public  works 
so  as  to  diminish  unemployment  in  slack 
periods.  Plans  for  the  new  organization  were 
drawn  up  by  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  a 
meeting  at  Williamst-own,  Massachusetts,  in 
August.  It  was  also  suggested  that  as  States 
and  cities  did  not  realize  that  the  time  selected 
by  them  for  expanding  public  works  had  any 
effect  on  stabilizing  or  unbalancing  general 
business  it  might  be  necessary  to  have  a 
Federal  stability  commission,  similar  to  the 
Law'  Enforcement  Commission,  which  would 
focus  public  attention  on  the  necessity  of  a 
-construction  program  in  which  the  States 
would  join.  The  new  organization  has  the 
approval  of  President  Hoover. 
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Fifty  Years  Progress  in  Canadian  Mining 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  number  of  the 
Canadian  Mining  Journal  (August,  1929) , 
contained  a  valuable  series  of  historical  and 
descriptive  papers  contributed  by  prominent 
authorities  in  the  various  branches  of  mining 
and  mineralogy  in  'Canada.  The  introduction 
points  out  that  “fifty  years  ago  the  mining 
industry  of  this  country  was  of  very  small 
proportions;  to-day  it  is  the  third  basic  in¬ 
dustry  of  this  land  Some  record  ot  this 
progress  is  given  in  the  issue,  which  is  dedi¬ 
cated  “  to  the  memory  of  the  pioneers,  of  the 
prospectors,  of  the  engineers,  and  of  the 
geologists,  who  pointed  the  way  and  showed 
us  the  promise,  and  who  have  passed  on; 
and  to  the  men  of  the  industry  to-day,  who 
have  taken  up  the  burden ;  and  who  are 
bringing  Canada  to  the  forefront  of  the 
mineral  producing  nations  of  the  world.” 

The  Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  Minister  .  of 
Mines,  contributes  a  general  introduction, 
showing  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
industry  in  Canada.  “  Canada’s  mineral  in¬ 
dustry  to-day,”  the  minister  says,  “  represents 
an  investment  amounting  to  nearly  $75  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
Dominion.  Not  only  is  the  main  strength  of 
the  industry  built  upon  the  foundation  of 
invaluable  basic  minerals,  some  of  which  are 
in  large  measure  confined  to  Canada,  but 
discoveries  of  rare  minerals,  such  as  plat¬ 
inum,  have  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the 
prospector  and  indicate  the  possibility  of 
future  industrial  developments. 

“  While  Canada  produces  about  70  different 
metals  or  mineral  products  of  economic  value, 
18  of  these  constitute  about  98  per  cent 
of  the  total  annual  output  value.  The 
world’s  production  and  consumption  of  the 
base  metals,  copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  have 
reached  enormous  proportions  and  Canada’s 
resources  in  these  metals  will  increasingly 
contribute  to  the  world’s  needs.’ 

Mr.  Stewart  anticipates  that  Canadas 
progress  in  the  past  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  its  future  through  the  exploitation  of 
its  mines.  Its  resources  of  base  metals  will 
give  employment  to  many  workers  and  add 
to  the  industrial  activity  and  prosperity  of 
the  Dominion.” 

Federal  activities  in  mining  are  described 
in  the  first  section  of  the  Anniversary  Num¬ 
ber  which  contains  the  following  papers:— 

“Half  a  Century  in  Canada’s  Minerals 
industry,  1879-1927,”  by  S.  J.  Cook,  chief  of 
the  Mining  Metallurgical  and  Chemical 
Branch  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


“  The  Dominion  Department  of  Mines,” 
by  Charles  Camsell,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Mines,  Ottawa. 

“  The  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,”  by 
W.  H.  Collins,  Director,  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada. 

“  The  Mines  Branch  and  its  Functions.” 
by  John  McLeish,  Director  of  the  Mines 
Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines. 

The  Provincial  Historical  section  contains 
the  following  papers: — 

“  Fifty  Years  of  Mining  in  Ontario,”  by 
Hon.  Charles  McCrea,  Minister  of  Mines. 

“  A  History  of  Mining  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,”  by  Robert  Dunn,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Mines. 

“  Historical  Sketch  of  Mining  in  Quebec,” 
by  Hon.  J.  C.  Perrault,  Minister  of  Mines. 

“  A  Record  of  Mining  Enterprise  in  Mani¬ 
toba,”  by  J.  P.  de  Wet. 

“  Mining  Development  in  Alberta,”  by 
Hubert  Norbury. 

“  Mining  in  Nova  Scotia,”  by  the  Hon. 
Col.  Harrington,  Minister  of  Mines. 

The  Technical  Progress  section  is  made 
up  as  follows: — 

“Developments  in  Mining  Practice,  by 
W.  G.  McBride,  Professor  of  Mining  En¬ 
gineering,  McGill  University. 

“  Fifty  Years  of  Development  in  Ore 
Dressing,”  by  C.  S.  Parsons,  Engineer  in 
Charge  of  Ore  Dressing,  Dept,  of  Mines,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

“  The  Development  of  the  Flotation  Pro¬ 
cess,”  by  Robert  Lord. 

“Half  a  Century  of  Cyanidation,”  by  A. 
Anable. 

The  Transportation  section  contains  the 
following  papers: — 

« The  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
Natural  Resources  Development,”  by  Arthur 
E.  Kelsey. 

“  The  Development  Branch  of  a  Railway 
and  How  it  Works,”  by  G.  G.  Ommanney. 

“Temiscaming  and  Northern  Ontario 
Railway  Development,” 

“  The  Development  of  travel  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  North,”  by  R.  C.  Rowe. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


46th  Session  of  Governing  Body 

The  46th  session  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  was  held 
at  Geneva  early  in  October,  when  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  were  discussed: — 

The  agenda  of  the  1931  International  La¬ 
bour  Conference; 

Proposals  to  establish  committees  on  handi¬ 
craftsmen,  on  automatic  coupling,  and  on 
salaried  employees; 

A  report  on  the  working  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  on  the  minimum  age  for  the  admission 
of  children  to  industrial  employment; 

Effect  to  be  given  to  the  Resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Conference  at  its  Twelfth 
Session  ; 

Proposals  concerning  the  reports  to  be 
furnished  by  the  governments  under  Article 
40S; 

Consideration  of  the  decisions  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  League  affecting  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organization; 

Report  of  the  committee  on  working  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  textile  industry; 

Record  of  the  meeting  of  the  safety  sub¬ 
committee. 

Historical  Study  of  Migration  Statistics 

The  September  issue  of  the  International 
Labour  Review  (Geneva),  opens  with  the  first 
section  of  an  article  describing  the  work  of 
the  12th  session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference.  This  is  followed  by  a  historical 
study  of  migration  statistics,  by  Dr.  Imre 


Ferenczi,  of  the  Research  Division  of  the 
International  Labour  Office.  The  inquiry  into 
immigration  was  undertaken  by  the  Office 
on  a  suggestion  emanating  from  the  United 
States,  that  it  should  collect  migration  sta¬ 
tistics  for  every  country  in  the  world  since 
the  beginning  of  such  figures,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  all  the  data  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  summarized  in  international 
tables.  The  inquiry  was  intended  to  cover 
all  migration  movements,  both  continental 
and  intercontinental,  irrespective  of  the  na¬ 
tionality,  class,  or  race  of  the  migrants.  The 
proposal,  accompanied  by  an  undertaking  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  inquiry  was  accepted  by 
the  Governing  Body;  the  Director  entrusted 
Dr.  Ferenczi  with  the  task,  the  results  of 
which  have  recently  been  published  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  volume  of  over  1,100  pages,  contain¬ 
ing  641  national  tables  and  36  international 
tables. 

The  author  gives  in  the  Review  a  short 
account  of  migration  movements  and  of  the 
development  of  the  statistics  in  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries.  The  inquiry  suggests  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  development  of  national  statis¬ 
tics  on  more  uniform  lines  and  subsequently 
of  the  compilation  of  really  comparable  in¬ 
ternational  statistics  of  migration.  It  has  also 
led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  official 
sources  and  records  stretching  back  over  a  lon<^ 
period  concerning  modern  migration  move 
ments,  which  may  well  be  of  service  in  other 
spheres  than  that  of  statistics. 


Laws  Relating  to  the  Work  of  Women 


Bfis  International  Labour  Office  has  issued 
irom  Geneva  the  results  of  a  comparative 
study  of  the  legislation  relating  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  women  in  the  countries  that  are 
members  of  the  '*  I.  L.  0.,”  with  appendices 
containing  tables  and  a  summary  of  the  State 
laws  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  is  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  laws  by  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  aspects  of  women’s  employment  are  regu¬ 
lated  and  to  enable  these  laws  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  each  other  and  with  relevant  Con¬ 
ventions.  National  laws  were  searched  for 
provisions  relating  to  every  kind  of  employ¬ 
ment  outside  of  agriculture  and  domestic  ser- 
vlce-  .‘Tdis  examination,”  it  is  stated,  was 
not  limited  to  provisions  relating  to  women  as 
distinct  from  other  workers;  the  provisions 
relating  to  hours,  for  example,  in  most  cases 
apply  to  both  women  and  men.  The  study 
is  not  one  of  discriminatory  legislation  in 


favour  of  women,  though  that  aspect  was  not 
overlooked  and  the  work  can  be  used  to 
ascertain  which  laws  are  discriminatory  and 
which  are  not.” 

The  following  features  of  employment  are 
considered;  hours,  rest  intervals,  overtime, 
iBht  work,  weekly  rest,  dangerous  and  un¬ 
healthy  occupations,  industrial  home  work 
and  special  accommodation,  i.e„  the  provision 
of  seats  and  service  facilities.  The  princinai 

jpects  not  to^hed  „„  »re  wages,  amiPml  hoP“! 

3-’  and  hygiene  and  safety  provisions  con- 
ceining  afi  workers.  Some  doubt  was  felt 
about  wages  as  a  few  laws  contains  minimum 

Sff  P,r°I1S10n?  f°r  women-  But  the  prac¬ 
tical  utility  of  such  provisions  is  probably 

small  seeing  that  wages  are  usually  fixed  by 
agreements  or  orders,  or  industrial  awards ; 
it  was  therefore  decided  to  omit  them. 

AH  laws,  found  up  to  the  end  of  February, 
1929,  are  included. 
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Canada 

The  general  summary  of  Canadian  laws  is 
in  part  as  follows: — 

“  The  only  province  which  has  passed  legis¬ 
lation  to  apply  any  of  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ventions  relating  to  women  is  British  Col¬ 
umbia;  the  laws  do  not  come  into  force  until 
similar  legislation  has  been  passed  by  other 
Provinces.  The  Dominion  Government  has 
adopted  the  Berne  Phosphorous  Convention, 
and  it  is  everywhere  applied. 

Hours. — Only  the  Province  of  British  Col¬ 
umbia  prescribes  an  8-hour  day  and  48-hour 
week  for  women  in  factories.  In  Saskatche¬ 
wan  there  is  a  statutory  48-hour  week  for  such 
women.  In  Manitoba  the  Minimum  Wage 
Board  orders  limit  hours  for  women  to  nine 
in  the  day  and  48  in  the  week  with  a  weekly 
half  holiday  in  most  factories.  In  Ontario, 
Quebec,  and  New  Brunswick  the  only  legal 
limitation  on  hours  of  women  in  factories  is 
that  imposed  by  the  factory  legislation  a 
10-hour  day  and  60-hour  week  (55-hour  week 
in  Quebec  cotton  and  woollen  factories). 
There  is  no  limitation  in  the  Nova  Scotia 
Factories  Act  on  the  hours  of  women  in  nor¬ 
mal  times.  All  the  Provinces  but  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  enacted 
minimum  wage  laws.  No  administration 
board  has  been  appointed  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Quebec  Minimum  Wage  Act  gives  the 
Board  no  power  to  regulate  hours  of  labour, 
and  in  Ontario  the  Board  is  authorized  only 
to  specify  the  hours  for  which  the  specified 
rates  of  pay  are  to  be  paid  and  to  fix  other 
rates  for  longer  hours. 

Overtime. — All  provincial  Factory  Acts  per¬ 
mit  working  hours  in  excess  of  statutory  limit 
under  specified  circumstances  and  with  the 
permission  of  the  inspector,  but  a  further 
limit  is  placed  on  such  overtime  by  all  the 
laws  except  that  of  Alberta. 

Night  Work—  All  Provinces  except  Alberta 
place  some  restriction  on  the  employment  of 
women  at  night  in  industry.  By-laws  under 
the  Early  Closing  Acts  regulate  hours  in 
shops,  and  Nova  Scotia,  Ontario,  Manitoba, 
Alberta,  and  British  Columbia  have  statutes 
governing  the  hours  of  women  in  retail  shops. 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba  Minimum  Wage 
Orders  further  restrict  hours  for  women  in 
shops. 

Weekly  rest  and  holidays— Work  on  Sun¬ 
days  is  forbidden  in  all  provinces  by  the  Acts 
relating  either  to  work  in  factories  and  shops 
or  to  Sunday  observance. 


Dangerous,  unhealthy  and  prohibited  oc¬ 
cupations. — As  regards  mines,  a  statement 
made  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  La¬ 
bour  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  it  is  very 
improbable  that  any  woman  was  ever  em¬ 
ployed  below  ground  in  Canada.  The  Al¬ 
berta,  Ontario  and  Quebec  laws  prohibit  the 
employment  of  women  in  or  about  any  mine 
except  in  office  work,  and  the  employment  of 
women  underground  has  never  occurred  in  the 
first  two.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  occurred  in 
Quebec  unless  in  the  very  early  days  before 
Confederation  in  1867.  The  Province  of  Sas¬ 
katchewan  has  no  deep  mines. 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  white  phos¬ 
phorus  in  the  manufacture  of  matches  pre¬ 
vails  everywhere. 

In  Saskatchewan  employers  in  laundries, 
restaurants,  etc.  are  required  before  employ¬ 
ing  women  to  procure  a  license,  and  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  no  person  may  employ  a  woman 
in  any  hotel,  restaurant,  laundry  or  place  of 
business  where  the  chief  of  the  police  of  the 
municipality  thinks  it  undesirable. 

The  Manitoba  statute  prohibiting  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  white  women  by  Orientals  is  to 
come  into  force  on  proclamation  to  that 
effect.  Such  proclamation  has  not  been  is¬ 
sued,  but  the  Winnipeg  City  Charter  contains 
a  clause  enabling  the  City  Council  to  pass 
a  by-law  requiring  licences  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  women  in  a  hotel,  restaurant  or 
laundry  owned  or  conducted  by  Chinese.  In 
Ontario  (subject  to  the  proclamation  of  this 
section  as  being  in  effect) ,  no  person  may  em¬ 
ploy  any  white  woman  in  any  factory,  restau¬ 
rant  or  laundry  owned  or  conducted  by 
Chinese.  Alberta,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have 
no  similar  legislation. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Co-operation  and  Markets  of 
Saskatchewan  for  the  twelve  months  period 
ended  April  30,  1929,  reviews  the  activities 
of  the  co-operative  organizations  of  that  prov¬ 
ince  which  are  administered  under  the  Co¬ 
operative  Associations  Act,  1928.  During  the 
year  reports  were  received  from  216  associa¬ 
tions,  as  compared  with  243  in  the  previous 
year.’  The  number  of  shareholders  in  these 
216  associations  was  13,819,  and  the  paid  up 
capital  invested  was  8569,826.17.  During  the 
year,  11  associations  marketed  live  stock,  ship¬ 
ping’  1674  cars,  the  receipts  of  which  amounted 
to  $249,767.55.  The  value  of  farm  products 
marketed  through  the  associations  amounted 
to  $17  749  30.  while  the  total  value  of  supplies 
sold  amounted  to  $3,621,256.16.  The  total  sales 
of  the  associations  amounted  to  $3,879,773.01, 
the  net  savings  being  $135,963.33. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  IN  AUGUST,  1929 


The  following  information  as  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  is  based  upon 
reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  each  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Canada 
in  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fishing, 
hunting  and  highly  specialized  business,  the 
returns  representing  firms  employing  fifteen 
workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms  so  re¬ 
porting  in  August  was  6,908,  their  employees 
numbering  1,093,735  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  members 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under  re¬ 
view.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for 


July  was  1,709,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  204,547  persons.  It  Should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies  and 
the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  positions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  each  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  of 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


(1)  Employment  Situation  at  the  Beginning  of  September,  1929,  as 

Reported  by  the  Employers 


As  often  happens  in  the  early  autumn, 
there  was  a  slowing-up  of  industrial  activity 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  continued  considerably  more  favourable 
than  in  any  month  of  the  years  1920-28.  The 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  received  data 
from  6,908  firms  with  a  combined  working 
force  of  1,093.735  persons  on  September  1,  as 
against  1,102,033  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
index  number  (based  upon  the  average  for 
the  calendar  year  1926  as  100)  stood  at  126.8, 
compared  with  127.8  on  August  1,  1929,  and 
with  119.1,  111.0,  106.2,  97.8,  94.2,  101.2, 
94.8  and  89.8  on  September  1,  1928,  1927,  1926, 
1925,  1924,  1923,  1922,  and  1921,  respectively. 

Logging,  mining,  communications,  trans¬ 
portation  and  trade  showed  heightened  ac¬ 
tivity,  while  there  were  heavy  seasonal  losses 
in  construction,  and  manufacturing  was  also 
quieter. 

Employment  by  Economic  Areas 

All  provinces  reported  contractions,  that  in 
Ontario  being  most  pronounced. 

_  Maritime  Provinces. — For  the  first  time 
since  the  beginning  of  January,  there  was  a 
slight  slackening  in  employment  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  but  this  reduction  involved  a 
much  smaller  number  of  workers  than  that 
registered  on  September  1,  of  other  years  of 
the  record.  Most  of  the  loss  took  place  in 
jogging  and  construction,  while  gains  were 
notecLjn  transportation  and  trade.  Statistics 
were  received  from  531  firms,  whose  staffs 
aggiegated  85,373  workers,  compared  with 
85,468  in  the  preceding  month.  The  index 


was  many  points  higher  than  on  the  same 
date  in  any  year  since  1920. 

Quebec. — A  contraction  was  noted  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  transportation,  while  logging, 
mining  and  construction  were  brisker.  With¬ 
in  the  manufacturing  group,  the  largest  de¬ 
creases  were  in  iron  and  steel,  textile,  pulp 
and  paper,  lumber  and  tobacco  factories.  The 
working  force  of  the  1,579  co-operating  em¬ 
ployers  stood  at  302,038  persons,  as  against 
303,910  on  August  1.  Advances  were  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1928, 
but  the  index  then  was  several  points  lower. 

Ontario. — In  this  province,  3,114  firms  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  reduced  their  staffs  by 
3,724  employees  to  445,631.  Manufacturing 
as  a  whole  employed  fewer  operatives,  largely 
on  account  of  losses  in  iron  and  steel,  and  con¬ 
struction,  chiefly  railway  construction,  re¬ 
leased  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  logging 
camps  recorded  considerable  seasonal  activ¬ 
ity,  and  communications  and  trade  also  showed 
improvement.  The  situation  was  decidedly 
moie  favourable  than  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1928,  or  in  that  of  any  other  year  since  the 
series  was  commenced. 

Prairie  P)  ovinces. — Following  five  months 
of  uninterrupted  expansion,  there  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  employment  in  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces,  where  the  index  continued  much  higher 
than  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Returns 
were  tabulated  from  958  employers  of  166,018 
workers,  as  compared  with  167,734  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August.  Mining,  transportation, 
communications  and  wholesale  trade  afforded 
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heightened  employment,  but  railway  construc¬ 
tion  was  seasonally  slacker,  and  there  were 
also  losses  in  manufactures,  notaibly  in  iron 
and  steel,  lumber  and  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

British  Columbia. — Employment  in  British 
Columbia  showed  its  first  decrease  since  the 
winter;  this  took  place  chiefly  in  construc¬ 
tion,  while  communications,  mining,  trans¬ 
portation  and  logging  showed  improvement, 
and  no  general  change  occurred  in  manufac¬ 
turing.  The  working  force  of  the  726  firms 
furnishing  data  declined  from  95,566  persons 
on  August  1  to  94,675  at  the  beginning  of 


•the  pay-lists  of  the  S40  co-operating  firms, 
who  employed  146,654.  Manufacturing  (ex¬ 
cept  of  electrical  apparatus,  leather,  food  and 
rubber  products)  reported  general  contrac¬ 
tions;  transportation  was  also  slacker,  while 
improvement  was  noted  in  construction.  The 
index  continued  higher  than  on  the  same  date 
in  any  other  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available. 

Quebec. — Heightened  activity  was  indicated 
in  Quebec,  according  to  117  employers  of 
13,737  persons,  as  compared  wiith  13,614  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  gain  took  place  mainly 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


September.  The  contraction  involved  about 
the  same  number  of  workers  as  that  indicated 
on  September  1,  1928,  when  employment  was 
in  smaller  volume. 

Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 
areas. 

Employment  by  Cities 

Employment  advanced  in  Quebec,  Toronto, 
Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities  and 
Vancouver,  while  in  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  Winnipeg  curtailment  was  regis¬ 
tered. 

M  ontreal. — Employment  in  Montreal 
chowed  its  first  falling-off  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  2,363  workers  being  released  from 
90966—5 


in  trade,  transportation  and  manufacturing. 
Employment  was  at  its  maximum  for  the  five 
years’  record  of  this  city. 

Toronto.— Manufacturing,  communications 
and  trade  afforded  more  employment,  while 
only  slight  changes  were  noted  in  other  in¬ 
dustries.  Statements  were  received  from  908 
firms  with  128,173  workers,  or  2,085  more  than 
on  August  1.  Much  smaller  increases  had 
been  indicated  on  the  same  date  of  a  year 
ago,  but  employment  then  was  below  its 
present  level;  on  the  date  under  review  it 
was,  in  fact,  at  its  peak  in  the  record  for 
this  city. 

Ottawa. — There  was  a  small  decline  in  Ot¬ 
tawa,  chiefly  in  manufacturing,  while  con- 
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Note  :  The  "relative  weight”  in  Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area,  to  the 
total  number  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Tabie  I— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  RY  ECONOMIC  AREAS  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100) 


— 

Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

1921 

Sept.  1 . 

89-8 

104-9 

83-3 

89-1 

97-8 

84-8 

1922 

Sept.  1 . 

94-8 

101-4 

87-3 

97-9 

100-5 

90-5 

1923 

Sept.  1 . 

101-2 

113-8 

95-4 

104-5 

100-4 

94-6 

1924 

Sept.  1 . 

94-2 

97-2 

93-2 

94-7 

93-2 

94-0 

1925 

Sept.  1 . 

97-8 

99-2 

96-6 

98-7 

95-3 

101-3 

1926 

Jan .  1 . 

90-7 

94-7 

80-5 

91-9 

94-4 

89-2 

Feb.  1 . 

91-8 

95-5 

88-3 

93-8 

90- 1 

91  -9 

Mar .  1 . 

92-6 

99-6 

89-6 

95-0 

88-0 

91-6 

April  1 . 

92-5 

95-0 

91-2 

93-7 

87-6 

96-1 

May  1 . . 

95-4 

94-1 

94-4 

96-3 

91-8 

100-7 

June  1 . 

102-2 

98-7 

103-7 

101-4 

102-8 

103-5 

July  1 . 

105-0 

102-2 

107-5 

103-3 

106-5 

104-8 

Aug.  1 . 

105-5 

106-1 

108-2 

103-0 

105-8 

107-2 

Sept.  1 . 

106-2 

108-5 

107-8 

101-3 

106-2 

108-1 

Oct.  1 . 

106-5 

105-8 

107-8 

105-1 

109-2 

105-8 

Nov.  1 . 

104-0 

97-2 

105-4 

103-7 

106-9 

102-9 

Dec.  1 . 

102-3 

95-5 

102-7 

103-1 

104-7 

100-0 

1927 

Jan .  1 . 

95-9 

101-8 

93-6 

96-8 

99-9 

87-7 

Feb.  1 . 

96-6 

98-3 

95-3 

98-3 

96-4 

90-8 

Mar.  1 . 

97-5 

97-4 

96-2 

100-1 

95-2 

93-0 

April  1 . 

97-4 

97-8 

94-6 

100-4 

94-1 

96-1 

May  1 . 

101-8 

100-5 

100-6 

104-5 

99-0 

99-4 

June  1 . 

107-2 

103-5 

107-5 

108-1 

106-5 

105-5 

Julv  1 . 

109-7 

112-8 

109-6 

108-9 

110-7 

109-1 

Aug.  1 . 

110-5 

113-2 

ICO -8 

109-2 

114-0 

110-0 

Sept.  1 .  . 

111-0 

112-2 

110-5 

110-5 

114-4 

108-7 

Oct.  1 . 

110-3 

108-1 

110-0 

111-1 

111-7 

107-8 

Nov.  1 . 

108-8 

100-1 

110-2 

109-8 

110-7 

104-2 

Dec.  1 . 

1928 

Jan .  1 . 

108-1 

99-1 

110-1 

109-1 

110-8 

101-0 

100-7 

97-1 

99-6 

101-9 

107-5 

91-4 

Feb.  1 . 

102-0 

97-0 

101-6 

104-9 

103-2 

93-5 

Mar.  1 . 

102-6 

97-5 

100-9 

106-3 

101-8 

97-0 

April  1 . 

102-3 

98-5 

99-2 

106-0 

101-9 

100-0 

May  1 . 

106-8 

101-3 

103-0 

110-1 

108-5 

105-4 

June  1 . 

113-8 

107-2 

110-7 

115-5 

121-5 

109-9 

July  1 . 

117-7 

116-2 

113-6 

117-7 

129-8 

114-0 

Aug.  1 . 

119-3 

117-0 

114-1 

118-9 

132-5 

116-4 

Sept.  1 . 

119-1 

115-4 

115-7 

119  5 

127-8 

115-5 

Oct.  1 . 

118-8 

114-9 

114-3 

120-4 

126-4 

114-0 

Nov.  1 . 

118-9 

109-5 

114-8 

121-1 

128-6 

113-1 

Dec.  1 . 

116-7 

108-1 

112-6 

119-7 

125-3 

107-9 

1929 

Jan.  1 . 

109-1 

103-3 

103-3 

113-8 

116-6 

100-4 

Feb.  1 . 

110-5 

104-6 

105-9 

117-0 

113-1 

95-4 

Mar.  1 . 

111-4 

106-8 

104-7 

118-4 

112-3 

103-7 

April  1 . 

110-4 

107-5 

101-1 

117-4 

113-9 

106-0 

Mav  1 . 

116-2 

108-3 

107-3 

123-8 

119-7 

111-6 

June  1 . 

122-2 

112-5 

115-9 

126-2 

132-4 

117-5 

July  1 . 

124-7 

117-9 

119-4 

127-2 

136-7 

118-2 

Aug.  1 . . 

127-8 

127-5 

121-3 

128-0 

144-8 

122-7 

Sept.  1 . 

126-8 

127-3 

120-5 

126-9 

143-3 

121  •/> 

Relative  Weight  of  Employment  by  Districts  as 
at  Sept.  1,  1929 . 

100-0 

7-8 

27-6 

40-7 

15-2 

8-7 

struction  was  brisker.  The  138  firms  furnish¬ 
ing  returns  reported  13,482  employees,  com¬ 
pared  with  13,643  in  the  preceding  month. 
On  September  1,  1928,  a  reduction  involving 
almost  the  same  number  of  workers  had  been 
noted,  but  the  index  then  was  rather  lower. 

Hamilton. — Manufacturing,  particularly  of 
iron  and  steel  and  textile  products,  reported 
contractions  in  Hamilton,  while  other  indus¬ 
tries  showed  little  general  change;  222  em¬ 
ployers  recorded  39,415  persons  on  their  pay¬ 


rolls,  as  against  40,816  on  August  1.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  in  much  greater  volume  than  at  the 
beginning  of  September  a  year  ago,  or  at  the 
same  period  in  any  other  year  for  which  data 
are  available. 

Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities  — 
An  advance  was  registered  in  the  Border 
Cities,  where  the  131  co-operating  firms  re¬ 
ported  17,770  workers,  as  against  17,646  in  the 
preceding  month.  Automobile  plants  afforded 
slightly  increased  employment,  and  services 
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Note.  The  ‘‘relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  II— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100), 


— 

M  ontreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

91  -7 

97-6 

101-2 

88-5 

1923 

94-8 

99-0 

114-5 

97-1 

92-0 

90-3 

1924 

94-1 

97-5 

94-2 

107-1 

83-6 

88-4 

90-0 

1925 

98-5 

98-5 

97-8 

104-9 

91-5 

85-3 

90-1 

98-6 

1926 

89-2 

90-9 

95-1 

93-4 

89-5 

56-9 

91-4 

91-6 

89-5 

91-6 

95-6 

92-7 

91-5 

95-7 

91-9 

94-7 

90-8 

93-3 

96-2 

90-8 

93-1 

100-1 

92-9 

93-2 

94-3 

96-0 

96-9 

92-1 

95-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

97-2 

101-5 

99-2 

97-5 

98-9 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

104-5 

90-3 

99-7 

105-9 

101-1 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

July  1 . 

105-9 

102-7 

100-2 

107-8 

102-7 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

106-2 

105-4 

100-6 

105-8 

104-0 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

106-0 

104-6 

102-0 

105-0 

105-6 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

105-7 

106-3 

102-9 

106-0 

104-9 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

104-7 

104-3 

103-4 

103-6 

103-6 

98-8 

106-1 

101-6 

101-9 

102-3 

103-8 

99-9 

101-7 

98-7 

107-9 

101-4 

1927 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

93-0 

98-0 

57-5 

101-6 

92-9 

94-5 

98-3 

99-3 

95-0 

98-0 

96-4 

99-8 

96-4 

95-8 

99-9 

99-6 

96-0 

99-1 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

98-0 

102-6 

102-5 

98-1 

101-4 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

101-9 

105-3 

105-3 

108-5 

102-5 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

104-5 

110-9 

107-0 

111-5 

105-5 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

July  1 . 

106-3 

114-0 

107-7 

115-2 

105-1 

82-7 

104-4 

106-1 

106-2 

116-7 

107-8 

117-7 

107-1 

85-8 

106-0 

104-6 

107-8 

119-9 

109-3 

117-7 

103-3 

86-2 

109-9 

102-8 

108-6 

121-8 

110-2 

117-8 

103-5 

83-0 

108-7 

103-0 

109-4 

123-9 

109-5 

113-1 

106-3 

81-4 

108-2 

99-7- 

108-7 

119-9 

110-5 

108-3 

107-3 

84-2 

111-5 

9S-L1 

1928 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-1 

96-8 

83  - 1 

109-2 

94-2- 

100-3 

110-9 

105-4 

105-6 

102-7 

88-8 

102-1 

95-7 

101-0 

106-3 

106-4 

105-2 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

99-0-’ 

101-8 

107-9 

107-7 

105-6 

103-0 

124-9 

103-9 

100-5- 

105-9 

112-8 

110-2 

120-8 

104-8 

136-4 

108-7 

104-8  • 

109-7 

117-0 

112-7 

118-4 

109-0 

147-3 

110-7 

im-a 

110-4 

131-6 

112-8 

123-0 

109-0 

150-2 

110-9 

107-6 

112-1 

130-2 

113-6 

126-1 

111-8 

165-0 

111-2 

111-7 

115-7 

132-7 

114-3 

124-9 

113-7 

175-5 

115-0 

111-1 

114-3 

131-0 

117-0 

119-8 

112-7 

174-8 

115-8 

110-6 

115-1 

126-6 

119-3 

120-2 

115-7 

155-9 

115-4 

106-6 

113-0 

122-1 

120-5 

115-1 

118-0 

142-5 

116-8 

102-8 

1929 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

116-7 

137-5 

109-9 

102-9 

Feb.  1 . 

106-9 

114-3 

115-9 

110-3 

120-3 

159-6 

108-1 

100-4 

107-5 

112-8 

116-6 

103-4 

123-5 

168-5 

107-6 

104-5 

108-2 

116-2 

118-6 

111-2 

126-1 

177-3 

108-0 

107-7 

114-2 

117-1 

120-7 

123-7 

130-6 

189-5 

110-9 

109-9 

119-3 

122-0 

122-1 

127-8 

133-1 

168-3 

111-5 

110-9 

120-3 

128-8 

123-7 

128-4 

133-9 

156  0 

1140 

112-8 

122-4 

135-8 

122-9 

128-3 

135-8 

142-0 

117-3 

114-1 

120-2 

136-5 

125-0 

126-9 

131-1 

143-4 

115-5 

114-7 

Relative  weight  of  em 

ployment  by  cities 
as  at  Sept.  1,  1929. . 

13-4 

1-2 

11-7 

1-2 

3-6 

1-6 

3-1 

2-8 

were  also  more  active.  A  large  gain  had  been 
indicated  on  the  same  date  last  year  and  the 
index  number  then  was  considerably  higher. 

Winnipeg. — Employment  in  Winnipeg 
showed  a  decline  following  a  period  of  steady 
expansion  during  the  summer;  the  situation 
was  practically  the  same  as  on  September  1, 
1928.  Manufacturing,  construction  and  trade 
recorded  most  of  the  reduction.  An  aggre¬ 
gate  working  force  of  34.061  persons  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  313  employers  whose  returns 
were  received;  these  firms  had  34,660  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  preceding  month. 

80966— 5i 


Vancouver. — There  was  a  slight  gain  in  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Vancouver,  according  to  the  state¬ 
ments  received  from  269  firms  employing 
30,592  workers,  as  against  30,440  on  August  1. 
Manufacturing  and  communications  reported 
increases  in  personnel,  while  only  small 
changes  took  place  in  other  groups.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  in  greater  volume  than  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago,  when  smaller  additions  to 
staffs  had  been  noted. 

Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in  Table. 
II. 
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Note-  The  “relative  weight"  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  numbero 
all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  III.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926=100) 


— 

All  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Logging 

Mining 

Commun¬ 

ication 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Con¬ 

struction 

Services 

Trade 

'  Sept. 

1921 

1 . 

89-8 

85-8 

75-6 

100-4 

91-8 

98-4 

86-9 

89-6 

91-4 

Sept. 

1922 

1 . 

94-8 

93-6 

65-9 

101-6 

88-8 

103-3 

100-6 

87-7 

90-1 

Sept. 

1923 

1 . 

101-2 

100-7 

78-4 

108-8 

91-4 

104-7 

110-8 

100-4 

91-3 

Sept. 

1924 

1 . 

94-2 

91-5 

79-0 

103-7 

97-1 

99-6 

101-4 

101-5 

91-4 

Sept. 

1925 

1 . 

97-8 

96-8 

69-5 

98-0 

98-6 

100-4 

107-7 

105-2 

94-8 

1926 

1 . 

90-7 

90-0 

129-2 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

63-4 

90-1 

101-3 

Feb. 

1 . 

91-8 

93-0 

145-5 

98  4 

95-1 

93-4 

61  0 

90  1 

97-4 

1 . 

92-6 

94-9 

139-0 

93-0 

94-7 

92-3 

65-6 

93-0 

95-8 

1 . 

92-5 

96-6 

79-2 

92-5 

95-0 

93-4 

69-8 

94-2 

95-4 

1 . 

95-4 

98-8 

72-7 

93-0 

99-5 

94-9 

82-6 

95-7 

96-3 

1 . 

102-2 

101-6 

96-4 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

114-5 

100-9 

96-7 

July 

1 . 

105-0 

103-1 

80-0 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

133-0 

105-3 

97-6 

1 . 

105-5 

103-6 

63-2 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

137-1 

111-8 

98-2 

1 . 

106-2 

104-8 

66-8 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

133-5 

110-4 

98-1 

1 . 

106-5 

104-6 

82-9 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

126-9 

105-8 

101-0 

Nov. 

i . 

104-0 

102-7 

99-6 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

111-2 

99-1 

103-9 

Dee. 

i . 

102-3 

101-5 

139-2 

109-0 

102-2 

101-5 

91-3 

97-9 

108-9 

Jan. 

1927 

1 . 

95-9 

94-7 

136-1 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

73-1 

96-7 

109-9 

Feb. 

1 . 

96-6 

98-2 

149-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

67-6 

95-9 

102-2 

Mar. 

1 . 

97-5 

99-8 

137-5 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

72-3 

97-3 

101-2 

April 

1 . 

97-4 

101-5 

85-7 

103-0 

101-9 

96-2 

72-5 

99-0 

102-3 

May 

1 . 

101-8 

103-9 

82-8 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

95-0 

101-5 

104-4 

June 

1 . 

107-2 

106-9 

86-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

121-3 

105-4 

104-8 

July 

1 . 

109-7 

106-8 

69-9 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

144-2 

113-1 

106-0 

Aug. 

1 . 

110-5 

107-0 

68-6 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

150-2 

115-8 

107-3 

Sept. 

1 . 

111  0 

106-8 

78-7 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

150-4 

120-0 

108-4 

Oct. 

1 . 

110-3 

106-4 

96-8 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

139-8 

115-3 

109-4 

Nov. 

1 . 

108-8 

104-9 

136-3 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

122-1 

107-9 

111-9 

Dec. 

1 . 

1928 

108-1 

104-3 

182-7 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

99-3 

106-9 

121-2 

Jan. 

1 . 

100-7 

97-9 

163-2 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

78-6 

105-3 

120-4 

Feb. 

I . 

102-0 

102-3 

169-5 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

75-6 

105-8 

110-0 

Mar. 

1 . 

102-6 

104-7 

159-6 

111-4 

101-2 

97-3 

73-3 

105-3 

109-7 

April 

1 . 

102-3 

106-6 

88-3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

78-6 

108-4 

111-1 

May 

1 . 

106-8 

109-0 

78-5 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

103-7 

111-7 

111-7 

June 

1 . 

113-8 

112-6 

85-9 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

136-8 

118-4 

113-7 

July. 

1 . 

117-7 

113-1 

69-5 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

154-3 

130-8 

115-3 

Aug. 

1 . 

119-3 

115-2 

68-6 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

167-7 

132-8 

116-3 

Sept. 

1 . 

119-1 

115-9 

75-0 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

158-7 

132-5 

116-0 

Oct. 

1 . 

118-8 

115-7 

98-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

147-3 

127-7 

120-1 

Nov. 

1 . 

118-9 

115-1 

139-3 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

137-4 

120-8 

121-3 

Dec. 

1 . 

1929 

116-7 

113-4 

178-1 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

113-2 

117-2 

127-4 

Jan. 

1 . 

109-1 

107-8 

171-0 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

87-4 

118-0 

128-5 

Feb. 

1 . 

110-5 

112-8 

178-3 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

79-3 

117-3 

119-7 

Mar. 

1 . 

111-4 

115-7 

167-8 

115-9 

1120 

99-8 

80-0 

118-4 

117-8 

April. 

1 . 

110-4 

116-5 

83  - 1 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

85-4 

121-1 

122-5 

May 

1 . 

116-2 

119-8 

75-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

112-0 

121-6 

124-0 

June 

1 . 

122-21 

121-2 

92-7 

115-8 

120-9 

113  9 

144-6 

131-1 

126-0 

July 

1 . 

124-7 

120-3 

SO  1 

119  5 

123-8 

117-5 

164-5 

145-4 

127-7 

Aug. 

1 . 

127-8 

121-6 

74-0 

122-1 

126-0 

117-2 

186-8 

146-6 

126-1 

Sept.  1 . 

Relative  weight  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  Industries  as  at 

126-8 

119-8 

83-6 

123-8 

128-8 

117-2 

181-3 

146-6 

127-8 

Sept.  1, 1929  . 

100-0 

52-3 

1-9 

4-9 

2-8 

12-3 

15-9 

2-2 

7-7 

Manufacturing 

Iron  -and  steel,  lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  tex¬ 
tile,  tobacco,  non-ferrous  metal,  rubber  and 
edible  animal  product  factories  showed  cur¬ 
tailment,  in  some  cases  of  a  seasonal  charac¬ 
ter,  while  the  vegetable  food,  electrical  appa¬ 
ratus,  leather,  fur  and  chemical  divisions  re¬ 
corded  improvement.  Statements  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  4,173  manufacturers  employing 
571,744  operatives,  as  compared  with  580.295 
.at  the  beginning  of  August.  Employment  on 


September  1,  1928,  had  advanced  slightly,  but 
the  index  then  was  several  points  lower  than 
on  the  date  under  review. 

Animal  Products — Edible. — Declines  were 
shown  in  meat-preserving  and  fish  canneries, 
chiefly  in  the  Maritime  and  Western  Prov¬ 
inces,  while  other  divisions  reported  only  slight 
changes.  The  payrolls  of  the  223  co-oper¬ 
ating  factories  aggregated  19,905  employees, 
as  compared  with  20,437  in  the  preceding 
month.  Employment  on  September  1,  1928, 
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Tablk  IV.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926=100) 


Industries 


Manufacturing . 

Animal  products— edible . 

Fur  and  products .  . 

Leather  and  products . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

Furniture  . 

Other  lumber  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Plant  products — edible  . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper . 

Paper  products . . . 

Printing  and  publishing  . 

Rubber  products . 

Textile  products . 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods  .......... 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Other  textile  products . 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

Tobacco  . . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Wood  distillates  and  extracts . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products . 

Clay,  glass  and  stone  products - 

Electric  current  . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 
Machinery  (other  than  vehicles). 

Agricultural  implements . 

Land  vehicles . 

Automobiles  and  parts. .... - 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing  . 

Heating  appliances — . 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s  ). 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro¬ 
ducts . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products.. 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Miscellaneous . 

Logging  . 

Mining  . 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores  — . . 

Non-metallic  minerals  (other  than 

coal) . . 

Communications . 

Telegraphs . 

Telephones . 

Transportation . 

Street  railways  and  cartage . 

Steam  railways  . . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

Construction  and  Maintenance . 

Building . 

Highway . 

Railway . 

Services..  . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Professional . . 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) . 

Trade.  . 

Retail . 

Wholesale . 

All  Industries . .  . 


lative 

Bight1 

Sept.  1, 
1929 

Aug.  1, 
1929 

Sept.  1, 
1928 

Sept.  1, 
1927 

Sept.  1, 
1926 

Sept.  1, 
1925 

Sept.  1, 
1924 

62-3 

119-8 

121-6 

115-9 

106-8 

104-8 

96-8 

91-5 

1-8 

121-0 

123-6 

125-9 

117-6 

111-6 

107-3 

103-2 

•2 

104-3 

99-0 

99  3 

99-9 

100-8 

98-6 

102-2 

1-6 

96-4 

94-4 

97-4 

103-9 

100-1 

92-2 

93-9 

6-7 

120-7 

124-5 

120-5 

114-4 

118-9 

114-5 

109-9 

3-6 

122-0 

125-8 

121-8 

119-8 

128-9 

124-4 

122-6 

•9 

121-7 

126-2 

116-5 

105-8 

98-4 

91  -6 

1-2 

115-6 

119-0 

117-9 

102-7 

102-6 

98-7 

89-2 

•3 

99-4 

99  5 

104-2 

97-2 

105-0 

86-9 

86-7 

3-2 

123-4 

118  4 

112-9 

109-4 

108-9 

106-0 

93-9 

6-2 

113-1 

115-1 

108-8 

108-8 

105-0 

94  9 

92-7 

3-0 

110-9 

113-2 

115-8 

112-3 

109-8 

93-2 

89-9 

•8 

115-3 

113-7 

121-0 

107-6 

100-4 

96-5 

95  1 

2-4 

115-3 

118-1 

109-4 

104-5 

99-7 

96-9 

95-8 

1-6 

140-6 

145-2 

137-4 

115-7 

99-5 

102-9 

77-0 

7-3 

104-8 

105-7 

104-0 

104-4 

99-6 

94-7 

86-0 

2-5 

100-6 

104-4 

111-9 

111-0 

98-9 

94-2 

79-1 

16 

113-1 

107-2 

103-6 

97-7 

100-5 

90-3 

80-5 

2-3 

105-7 

105-1 

101-8 

98-9 

100-3 

98-0 

98-3 

•9 

100-9 

108-4 

107-0 

103-6 

98-6 

94-9 

86-5 

1-4 

120-0 

128-1 

121-5 

111-3 

104-1 

105-8 

101-1 

103-3 

116-4 

146-1 

143-0 

•  1 

180-8 

171-4 

138-8 

104-1 

84-0 

73-5 

105-7 

•  7 

120-6 

117-9 

109-9 

104-4 

100-2 

94-9 

t  98'1 

1-3 

139-9 

141-2 

124-6 

109-5 

111  8 

91-9 

f  91-7 

1*5 

136-8 

139-4 

129-3 

117-2 

106-3 

109-8 

105-5 

1-4 

154-7 

146-1 

123-1 

107-8 

101-3 

88-1 

86-6 

14-4 

122-3 

126-3 

117-6 

100-1 

102-1 

88-0 

81-3 

15 

133-3 

138-1 

122-7 

106-9 

102-3 

81-9 

69-4 

1*2 

131-9 

136-5 

128-8 

112-2 

100-8 

94-6 

86-8 

•9 

108-3 

125-9 

97-4 

94-3 

97-1 

69-7 

48-4 

6-3 

114-6 

117-6 

117-9 

94-6 

102-8 

90-0 

86-0 

1-6 

129-1 

130-3 

171-0 

89-7 

106-0 

86-0 

50-8 

•5 

142-1 

149-4 

107-1 

92-0 

98-1 

96-6 

91-2 

•5 

130-8 

132-7 

121-4 

105-4 

103-0 

96-1 

94-0 

1-0 

181-3 

182-6 

145-6 

116-6 

101-2 

79-9 

78-1 

•6 

128-3 

123-8 

121-7 

96-3 

97-5 

87-9 

76-9 

1-9 

114-2 

117-2 

114-4 

105-5 

103-3 

90-0 

84-9 

1-9 

133-6 

136-7 

124-1 

111-5 

105-7 

86-1 

80-2 

1*3 

148-8 

147-8 

135-0 

106-9 

103-2 

105  9 

103-2 

8-4 

118  4 

113-0 

108-6 

101-2 

96-8 

93-4 

93-5 

1-9 

83-6 

74-0 

75-0 

78-7 

66-8 

69-5 

79-0 

4-9 

123-8 

122-1 

115-7 

109-9 

101-7 

98-0 

103  7 

2-5 

105-9 

104-2 

102-9 

104-4 

98-9 

89-6 

104-0 

1-5 

147-2 

145-1 

131-4 

118-5 

104-5 

106-0 

100-0 

•9 

153-2 

151-8 

138-5 

117-8 

109-2 

105-1 

97-9- 

2-8 

128-8 

126-0 

114-8 

107-2 

103-2 

98-6 

97-E 

•6 

140-3 

133-7 

125-1 

113-0 

108-0 

101-7 

97-2: 

2-2 

125-7 

123-9 

112-1 

105-7 

101-9 

97  8 

97-25 

12-3 

117-2 

117-2 

111-5 

105-9 

104-7 

100-4 

99-65 

2-4 

134-3 

130-5 

117-7 

108-6 

104-4 

101-5 

101- 4-- 

8-1 

112-2 

113-3 

110-8 

104-6 

103-4 

99-4 

99-5- 

18 

121-2 

120-8 

107-0 

108-6 

112-7 

104-4 

98(7 

15-9 

181-3 

186-8 

158-7 

150-4 

133-5 

107-7 

101-4 

6  2 

174-8 

170-2 

137-7 

134  7 

124-8 

92-1 

88-2 

4-7 

293-5 

298-2 

243-7 

238-8 

188-1 

164-1 

120  *  5 

5-0 

137-7 

153-8 

145-6 

129-1 

121-2 

102-4 

103-9 

2-2 

146-6 

146-6 

132-5 

120-0 

110-4 

105-2 

101-5 

1-3 

158-3 

159-3 

137-5 

126-0 

116-9 

115-7 

110-6 

•  2 

124-5 

122-6 

121-9 

100-7 

101-0 

94-1 

87-3 

•  7 

133-2 

132-9 

128-3 

116-4 

103-6 

91  -8 

90-6 

7-7 

127-8 

126-1 

116-0 

108-4 

98-1 

94-8 

91-4 

5-4 

130-1 

129-4 

118-3 

108-1 

96-1 

93-2 

88-1 

2-3 

122-7 

118-7 

111-0 

109-2 

102-2 

98-0 

97-8 

100-0 

126-8 

127-8 

119-1 

111-0 

106-2 

97-8 

94-2 

1  The  Relative  Weight1'  column  shows  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  employees  i n  the  indicated  industrj.  is  of  the 
to‘al  number  of  employees  reported  in  all  industries  by  the  firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  review. 


had  also  increased,  and  the  index  number  then 
was  higher. 

Leather  and  Products.— A  further  gain  was 
shown  in  leather  factories,  in  which  it  largely 
exceeded  that  noted  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  last  year,  when  the  level  of  employ¬ 
ment  was  rather  higher.  Statements  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  173  manufacturers  having  16,962 


persons  in  their  employ,  as  against  16.630  on 
August  1.  Quebec  and  Ontario  firms  reported 
most  of  the  increase. 

Lumber  and  Products.— The  commencement 
of  seasonal  inactivity  in  sawmills  caused  a 
reduction  in  employment,  and  furniture  and 
vehicle  factories  also  released  help.  The  de¬ 
crease,  which  was  reported  to  a  considerabla 
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extent  in  Ontario,  was  greater  than  that  noted 
on  September  1,  1928;  the  index  then  was 
practically  the  same  as  on  the  date  under 
review.  A  combined  working  force  of  61,837 
persons  was  registered  by  the  716  establish¬ 
ments  from  which  returns  were  received,  which 
had  employed  63,459  in  their  last  report. 

Plant  Products — Edible. — Biscuit,  confec¬ 
tionery,  chocolate,  cocoa,  fruit  and  vegetable 
factories  reported  heightened  activity;  the 
improvement  was  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
on  the  same  date  last  year.  Data  were  com¬ 
piled  from  365  firms  in  the  vegetable  food 
•group,  whose  payrolls  rose  from  33,808  on 
August  1,  to  35,421  at  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  All  provinces  reported  advances, 
that  in  Ontario  being  most  pronounced. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products. — Employment  in 
this  group  showed  a  reduction,  mainly  in  pulp 
and  paper  mills  and  printing  shops;  the  ten¬ 
dency  was  also  downward  on  September  1  last 
year,  when  the  index  was  seyeral  points  lower 
than  on  the  date  under  review.  The  forces 
of  the  529  co-operating  establishments  in¬ 
cluded  67,752  persons,  as  compared  with 
68,948  in  the  preceding  month.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  decline  took  place  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 

Rubber  Products. — Contractions  were  indi¬ 
cated  in  rubber  factories,  37  of  which  employed 
17,825  workers,  or  575  less  than  in  their  last 
report.  Practically  all  the  decline  took  place 
in  Ontario.  A  gain  had  been  registered  on 
September  1,  1928,  when  the  index  was  lower 
than  on  the  date  under  review. 

Textile  Products. — Continued  decreases  were 
noted  in  textile  factories,  565  of  which  had 
79,579  employees,  as  against  80,384  on  August 
1.  Most  of  the  reduction  took  place  in  Que¬ 
bec.  Woollen,  cotton  and  cordage  factories 
registered  the  bulk  of  the  loss,  while  knitting 
mills  were  busier.  Employment  on  the  same 
date  last  year  was  in  practically  the  same 
volume. 

Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — A  loss 
was  noted  in  this  industry  on  September  1, 
when  928  persons  were  released  from  the  pay¬ 
rolls  of  the  149  co-operating  factories,  which 
employed  15,494  operatives.  A  large  share  of 
the  decline  took  place  in  tobacco  plants  in 
Quebec,  on  account  of  repairs.  The  level  of 
employment  was  slightly  lower  than  at  the 
beginning  of  September,  1928,  when  a  gain  had 
been  indicated. 

Chemical  Products. — Employment  in  this 
division  showed  improvement,  according  to 
statistics  from  116  employers  of  8,102  per¬ 
sons,  compared  with  7,914  on  August  1.  On¬ 


tario  plants  absorbed  most  of  these  extra 
workers.  The  situation  was  better  than  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago. 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Products. — Stone 
works  released  some  employees,  while  the 
other  divisions  showed  only  small  changes. 
Statements  were  received  from  144  plants, 
having  14,003  workers,  as  against  14,186  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  Prairie  Provinces  regis¬ 
tered  a  large  proportion  of  the  decrease.  An 
advance  had  been  noted  on  the  same  date 
last  year,  but  the  situation  then  was  not  so 
favourable. 

Electric  Current. — For  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  reduction  was 
shown  in  electric  current  plants,  93  of  which 
employed  16,543  persons,  compared  with 
16,831  in  their  last  report.  Quebec  recorded 
most  of  the  decline.  The  index  was  higher 
than  on  September  1,  1928. 

Electrical  Apparatus. — Employment  in  this 
group  increased  substantially  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  when  890  workers  were  added 
to  the  forces  of  the  49  co-operating  establish¬ 
ments,  which  had  15.694  employees.  This 
gain  occurred  mainly  in  Quebec  and  Ontario; 
it  was  considerably  larger  than  that  noted  on 
the  corresponding  date  in  1928,  when  the  index 
was  many  points  lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — Agricultural  im¬ 
plement,  railway  car,  shipbuilding,  rolling  mills 
and  some  other  branches  of  the  iron  and  steel 
group  recorded  contractions  in  employment; 
there  was  a  reduction  of  5,188  in  the  forces 
of  the  669  co-operating  iron  and  steel  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  employed  157,727  persons, 
activity  decreased  chiefly  in  Quebec  and  On¬ 
tario.  The  trend  on  September  1,  1928,  was 
also  unfavourable,  but  the  index  number  then 
was  lower  than  on  the  date  under  review. 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products. — The  precious 
metal  division  reported  lowered  employment, 
while  there  were  only  small  general  changes 
in  other  branches  of  this  group;  104  manufac¬ 
turers  employed  20,207  operatives,  as  against 
20,682  on  August  1.  Although  an  advance  had 
been  indicated  on  the  same  date  last  .year, 
employment  then  was  in  much  less  volume. 

Logging 

The  commencement  of  seasonal  operations 
in  logging  camps  caused  a  large  increase  in 
employment,  chiefly  in  Ontario.  The  198  co¬ 
operating  firms  reported  20,983  workers,  com¬ 
pared  with  18,729  in  the  preceding  month.  Em¬ 
ployment  wTas  rather  more  active  than  on 
September  1,  1928,  when  smaller  gains  had 
been  reported. 
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Mining 

Coal.- — Data  were  received  from  79  operators 
having  27,185  men  on  their  payrolls,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  26,756  at  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  expansion  was  largely  confined  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces.  Advances  had  also  been 
registered  on  the  same  date  a  year  ago,  but 
the  index  number  then  was  slightly  lower. 

Metallic  Ores'. — Employment  in  metallic 
ore  mines  continued  to  improve,  according  to 
returns  from  69  firms  whose  forces  rose  from 
16,623  persons  on  August  1  to  16,991  at  the 
beginning  of  September.  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  recorded  most  of  the  increase.  A 
smaller  gain  had  been  shown  on  September  1, 
1928,  when  the  index  number  was  some  16 
points  lower. 

Communications 

Further  large  additions  to  staffs  were  noted 
in  both  telegraphic  and  telephonic  communi¬ 
cations-  Statistics  were  compiled  from  171 
companies  and  branches  employing  30,957 
workers,  as  against  30,275  in  their  last  report. 
Employment  continued  in  greater  volume  than 
on  the  same  date  in  1928  or  any  other  year  of 
the  record. 

Transportation 

Street  and  Electric  Railways'  and  Cartage.— 
Considerable  expansion  was  shown  in  local 
transportation  on  the  date  under  review,  when 
819  employees  were  added  to  the  forces  of  the 
125  firms  furnishing  data,  who  had  26.433  in 
their  employ.  A  large  proportion  of  this 
advance  was  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The 
index  number  was  many  points  higher  than 
at  the  beginning  of  September,  1928,  when  a 
smaller  gain  was  indicated. 

Steam  Railways. — There  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  employed  in  steam  railway  opera¬ 
tion  on  September  1,  according  to  the  105 
companies  and  branches  from  which  returns 
were  received,  and  which  reported  88,463  em¬ 
ployees,  compared  with  89,372  on  August  1. 
Employment  was  at  a  higher  level  than  on  the 
same  date  last  year,  when  contractions  were 
also  noted.  Practically  all  the  loss  took  place 
in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  while  elsewhere  the 
changes  were  slight. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring . — There  was  an¬ 
other  marked  increase  in  employment  in  water 
transportation,  in  which  activity  was  rather 
greater  than  on  the  same  date  in  1928.  State¬ 
ments  were  received  from  72  employers  of 
19,436  workers,  as  against  19,044  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Most  of  the  advance  was 


reported  in  British  Columbia,  and  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building. — Further  important  expansion  was 
shown  in  building  construction,  bringing  the 
index  number  to  174.8,  its  maximum  since 
this  series  was  instituted  in  1920.  Data  were 
received  from  676  contractors,  whose  payrolls 
rose  from  65,412  on  August  1  to  67,695  persons 
on  the  date  under  review.  The  trend  was 
particularly  favourable  in  Quebec. 

Highway. — There  was  a  shrinkage  in  this 
group,  594  men  being  released  from  the  forces 
of  the  239  co-operating  employers,  who  had 
51,525  workers;  there  were  declines  in  all 
provinces.  Activity  was  greater  than  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1  of  last  year. 

Railway. — A  large,  seasonal  contraction  in 
employment  was  indicated  by  the  45  firms 
furnishing  data  in  this  division,  who  employed 
54,242  persons,  as  against  60,632  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Practically  all  the  curtailment 
was  in  Ontario  and  the  Western  Provinces. 
Although  more  pronounced  losses  had  been 
noted  on  the  corresponding  date  of  1928,  the 
index  number  then  was  some  points  higher. 

Services 

No  general  change  was  registered  in  the 
service  group,  which  has  shown  unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  this  year.  Employment  on  the  date 
under  review  was  at  the  maximum  so  far 
reached  in  this  record.  The  211  establish¬ 
ments  furnishing  returns  reported  24,171  assist¬ 
ants,  as  against  24,131  on  August  1. 

Trade 

There  was  an  increase  in  staffs  in  both  retail 
and  wholesale  trade;  employment  continued 
at  a  higher  level  than  in  the  autumn  of  any 
other  year  of  the  record,  which  was  instituted 
in  1920.  Returns  were  received  from  675 
establishments  employing  84,024  persons,  com¬ 
pared  with  83,161  at  the  beginning  of  August. 

Tables 

Index  numbers  of  employment  by  economic 
areas,  leading  cities  and  industries,  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  tables,  in  which  the 
columns  headed  “Relative  Weight”  show  the 
proportion  that  the  number  of  employees  re¬ 
ported  in  the  indicated  area  or  industry  is 
of  the  total  number  of  employees  reported  in 
Canada  by  the  firms  making  returns  on  the 
date  under  review. 
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(2)  Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  August,  1929 


The  term  unemployment  as  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  has  reference  to  involuntary 
idleness  due  to  economic  causes.  Persons  who 
are  engaged  in  work  other  than  their  own 
trades,  or  who  are  idle  because  of  illness,  are 
not  considered  as  unemployed  while  unions 
which  are  involved  in  industrial  disputes  are 
excluded  from  our  tabulations.  As  the  number 
of  unions  making  returns  varies  from  month 
to  month,  with  consequent  variations  in  the 
membership  upon  which  the  percentage  of 
unemployment  is  based,  it  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  such  figures  have  reference  only 
to  the  organizations  reporting. 


shared  in  the  reductions  reported  during 
August  over  the  same  month  last  year,  Al¬ 
berta  unions  as  in  the  previous  comparison 
reporting  the  most  noteworthy  declines. 

A  separate  compilation  is  made  each  month 
of  unemployment  in  the  largest  city  in  each 
province  with  the  exception  oif  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Of  these,  Halifax,  Winnipeg  and  Re¬ 
gina  unions  during  August  reported  a  greater 
volume  of  work  available  to  their  members 
than  in  July,  while  employment  for  Saint  John, 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver  unions  was 
somewhat  curtailed.  The  changes,  however, 
were  not  particularly  noteworthy  in  any  city. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  REPORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


The  unemployment  volume  among  local 
trade  unions  at  the  close  of  August,  showed 
a  nominal  increase  when  compared  with  the 
returns  for  the  previous  month,  the  1709  or¬ 
ganizations  from  which  reports  were  received 
with  a  total  membership  of  204,547  persons  in¬ 
dicating  3'5  per  cent  of  inactivity  compared 
with  an  unemployment  percentage  of  3-0  in 
July.  The  situation  was  also  less  favourable 
than  in  August  last  year  when  the  percentage 
of  idle  members  stood  at.  2-4.  Alberta  unions 
with  a  decline  in  employment  oif  3  per  cent 
over  July  showed  the  most  substantial  change 
during  August,  due  chiefly  to  dullness  in  the 
coal  mines  of  the  provinces,  while  from  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  lesser 
contractions  in  employment  were  registered 
In  New  Brunswick  and  Saskatchewan  employ¬ 
ment  remained  at  the  same  level  a«  in  July, 
while  Quebec  and  Manitoba  unions  reflected 
nominally  improved  conditions.  All  provinces 


V  hen  compared  with  the  returns  for  August 
of  last  year  thie  tendency  in  all  cities,  with 
the  exception  of  Halifax,  was  toward  lessened 
employment  the  contractions  ranging  from 
3'3  per  cent  in  Edmonton  to  -3  per  cent  in 
Saint  John  while  the  improvement  recorded 
from  Halifax  was  very  slight. 

The  accompanying  chart  illustrates  the  trend 
of  unemployment  from  January  1923  to  date. 
The  projection  of  the  curve  during  August 
was  slightly  upward  from  that  of  July  indi¬ 
cating  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  afforded  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
the  curve  rested  at  a  level  somewhat  above 
that  shown  at  the  close  of  August  last  year. 

The  manufacturing  industries  showed  very 
slight  change  during  August  from  the  prev¬ 
ious  month  the  tendency,  h-ow-ever,  being  un¬ 
favourable.  Reports  were  tabulated  at  the 
close  of  the  month  from  an  aggregate  of  479 
unions  with  59,557  members,  and  of  these 


TABLE  I— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES 
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2,326,  or  a  percentage  of  3-9,  were  idle,  com¬ 
pared  with  3-6  per  cent  in  July.  Among  pulp 
and  paper  makers,  leather,  glass,  jewelery  and 
garment  workers  increased  activity,  on  a  small 
scale,  was  registered  during  August.  This  was, 
however,  slightly  more  than  offset  by  the  re¬ 
ductions  reported  among  printing  tradesmen, 
iron,  steel  and  textile  workers,  bakers  and 
meltal  polishers.  Compared  with  the  situation 
shown  in  August,  1928,  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  when  3-5  per  cent  of  idleness  was 
recorded,  employment  for  iron  and  steel 
workers,  printing  tradesmen,  textile  and  glass 
workers,  hat  and  catp  makers,  metal  polishers 
and  bakers  was  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  dur- 


TABLE  II — PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


Month. 

N.  S.  and  Pr. 

Edward  Island. 

New  Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario . 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

British 

Columbia. 

Canada. 

Average  1919 . 

3-1 

2-0 

3-4 

2-7 

2-1 

3-2 

2-0 

7-9 

3  4 

Average  1920 . 

1-8 

2-C 

7-2 

3-4 

3-1 

3-2 

2-8 

11-2 

4  9 

Average  1921 . 

11-3 

8-5 

16-6 

9-7 

8-5 

7-8 

7-8 

23-5 

12-7 

Average  1922 . 

7-1 

4-3 

8-6 

5-0 

8-9 

5-4 

6-1 

12-4 

7-1 

Average  1923 . 

3-0 

2-C 

6-7 

3-7 

5-8 

3-0 

6  0 

5-8 

4  9 

Average  1924 . 

5-1 

4-C 

10-9 

6-1 

6-5 

4-3 

5-4 

5-8 

7-2 

Average  1925 . 

5-0 

3-6 

10-9 

5-5 

5-1 

3-3 

8-4 

5-7 

7-0 

Average  1926 . 

7-8 

2-1 

6-8 

4-2 

3-6 

3-0 

4-9 

5-5 

5-1 

Average  1927 . 

3-7 

1-9 

6-8 

4-1 

4-4 

3-2 

4-1 

5-5 

4-9 

Average  1928 . 

4-0 

1-2 

6-1 

3-5 

4-2 

3-0 

4-2 

5-1 

4  5 

Aug., 

1919 . 

5-4 

1-5 

2-7 

1-3 

•8 

2-0 

1-1 

4-1 

2-2 

Aug., 

1920 . 

•3 

1-0 

7-5 

1-7 

•3 

•5 

•7 

4-7 

3-3 

Aug., 

1921 . 

7-4 

8-3 

11-5 

8-0 

3-5 

3-1 

4-8 

12-7 

8-7 

Aug., 

1922 . 

2-4 

2-8 

5-4 

2-5 

1-6 

2-8 

3-6 

6-1 

3  6 

Aug., 

1923 . 

■5 

•4 

2-2 

2-2 

3-4 

1-0 

3-6 

2-0 

2  2 

Aug., 

1924 . 

9-2 

3-1 

8-9 

5-8 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

4-7 

6  5 

Aug., 

1925 . 

7-2 

4-2 

6-0 

3-8 

2-8 

1-3 

3-0 

3-5 

4  4 

Aug., 

1926 . 

1-9 

2-5 

3-2 

1-5 

1-8 

1-0 

5-0 

3-9 

2  5 

Jan., 

1927 . 

3-0 

3-4 

7-8 

6-8 

6-3 

6-1 

4-0 

6-9 

6-4 

Feb., 

1927 . 

3-8 

2-3 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

5-3 

4-2 

7-4 

Mar., 

1927 . 

13-1 

1-6 

6-5 

4-9 

5-6 

4-1 

4-4 
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April, 

1927 . 

5-5 

2-7 

9-3 

4-0 

6-2 
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3-6 
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May, 
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5-8 

1-9 
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5-2 
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•9 
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4-7 
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bept., 
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31 
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1927 . 

M 

•9 
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Nov., 
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2-5 
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4-3 
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5-6 

3-7 
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1-5 

7-9 

7-0 

6-3 
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4*4 

91 

6-8 
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1-7 
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10-9 
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7-0 
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7-4 
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3-3 
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2-7 
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4-3 
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•5 

•8 
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2-4 
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3-6 
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1-5 

•7 
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•6 
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■7 
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•8 
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■9 

•5 
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•6 
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M 

1-1 

6-3 

2-8 
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■9 

0-7 

4-0 
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Jan., 
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3-0 

1-7 

7-9 

5-1 
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6-3 
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6-0 

1-8 

9-0 

5-3 
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7-0 

5-4 

7-3 

fi.S 
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1929 . 

6-2 

1-4 

7-9 

4-5 

9-2 

7-3 

4-9 

4-8 

6-0 

April, 

1929 . 

6-0 

1-3 

9-3 

3-0 

3-9 

3-9 

5-3 

6-0 

5-5 

May, 

1929 . 

3-9 

•5 

6-8 

2-6 

3-7 

2  -S 

4-3 

2-3 

4-6 

June, 

1929 . 

3-3 

1-0 

2-9 

2-5 

3-1 

2-8 

4-3 

2-6 

2  9 

July, 

1929 . 

2-0 

•8 

4-8 

2-2 

3-1 

1-8 

2-7 

2-7 

3  0 

Aug., 

1929 . 

2-2 

■8 

4-6 

2-5 

2-5 

1-8 

5-7 

3-9 

3  5 

ing  the  month  under  survey.  On  the  other 
hand,  wood,  garment  and  leather  workers 
were  rather  more  fully  engaged. 

From  unions  of  coal  miners  46  returns  were 
tabulated  during  August  showing  a  member¬ 
ship  of  16,590  persons,  845  of  whom,  or  a  per¬ 
centage  of  5-1,  were  without  work  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  compared  with  1-8  per  cent 
of  inactivity  in  July,  and  with  1-3  per  cent  in 
August  1928.  Unemployment  among  Al'berta 
miners  accounted  largely  for  the  unfavourable 
situation  reported  in  comparision  with  July, 
although  Nova  Scotia  miners,  in  a  much  smal¬ 
ler  measure,  contributed  to  the  total  decline. 
In  British  Columbia  all  miners  were  reported 
at  work  as  in  July.  In  making  a  comparison 
with  the  returns  for  August  last  year  Alberta 
and  Nova  Scotia  unions  as  in  the  preceding 
comparison  reflected  a  lower  employment  level 
during  the  month  under  review,  while  in 
British  Columbia  no  miners  were  reported 
idle,  compared  with  a  fractional  unemploy¬ 
ment  percentage  in  August  last  year.  A  large 
number  of  coal  miners  continued  to  show 
greatly  reduced  time. 

The  situation  in  the  building  and  construc¬ 
tion  trades  during  August  remained  much  the 
same  as  in  the  previous  month,  as  indicated 
by  the  reports  received  from  a  total  of  208 
unions  embracing  a  membership  of  30,451 
persons.  Of  these  2,201,  or  a  percentage  of 
7-2,  were  without  employment  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  compared  with  7-0  per 
cent  of  unemployed  members  in  July.  Moder¬ 
ate  reductions  in  activity  were  reported  during 
August  by  carpenters  and  joiners,  electrical 
workers,  tile  layers,  lathers  and  roofers  and 
hod  carriers  and  building  labourers.  These 
reductions  were  in  a  large  way  offset  by  the 
improvement  shown  among  bricklayers, 
masons  and  plasterers,  granite  and  stone  cut¬ 
ters,  bridge  and  structural  iron  workers, 
painters,  decorators  and  paper  hangers  and 
plumbers  and  steam  fitters.  The  building 
trades,  as  a  whole  reflected  less  favourable 
conditions  during  August  than  in  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  when  3-5  per  cent  of  the 
members  reported  were  without  work.  In  this 
comparison  unemployment  among  bricklayers, 
masons  and  plasterers  and  carpenters  and 
joiners  was  more  prevalent  during  the  month 
reviewed,  while  contractions  of  lesser  magni¬ 
tude  were  manifested  by  electrical  workers, 
granite  and  stone  cutters,  painters,  decorators 
and  paper  hangers,  plumbers  and  steam  fit¬ 
ters,  tile  layers,  lathers  and  roofers  and  hod 
carriers  and  building  labourers.  Bridge  and 
structural  iron  workers  alone  reported  a  better 
situation  than  in  August  last  year,  the  im- 
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provement  being  fairly  substantial  when 
viewed  from  a  percentage  basis  though  involv¬ 
ing  a  small  number  of  workers. 

The  unemployment  level  in  the  transporta¬ 
tion  group  during  August  was  unchanged  from 
that  of  July,  the  723  unions  from  which  re¬ 
ports  were  tabulated  with  70,574  members 
indicating  L9  per  cent  of  idleness  in  both 
months.  Fluctuations  occurred,  however,  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  group.  Steam  railway 
employees  (whose  returns  constitute  about  SO 
per  cent  of  the  entire  group  membership 
reporting)  were  scarcely  so  fully  engaged  as  in 
July,  and  street  and  electric  railway  employees 
and  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  also  registered 
nominal  employment  recessions.  These  were, 
however,  offset  by  the  expansions  recorded 
among  navigation  workers.  Comparing  with 
the  situation  in  the  transportation  industries 
during  August  last  year,  when  1-7  per  cent 
of  inactivity  was  registered,  employment  for 
navigation  workers  was  at  a  considerably 
higher  level  during  the  month  under  review. 
Among  steam  railway  employees  moderate 
declines  in  work  available  wrere  registered  and 
teamsters  and  chauffeurs  and  street  and  elec¬ 
tric  railway  employees  showed  nominal  cur¬ 
tailment  of  activity. 

The  returns  on  unemployment  from  long¬ 
shore  workers,  owing  to  the  casual  nature  of 
their  employment  are  tabulated  separately 
each  month.  Reports  for  August  were 
received  from  14  associations  of  these  workers, 
covering  a  membership  of  6,914  persons,  of 
whom  932,  or  a  percentage  of  13-5  were  idle 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  contrasted  with  an 
unemployment  percentage  of  13-4  in  July. 
Some  slight  improvement  was  noted  in  com¬ 
parison  with  August  last  year,  when  the  per¬ 
centage  of  idle  members  stood  at  17-2. 

A  very  favourable  situation  was  indicated 
by  retail  clerks  at  the  close  of  August,  the  7 
unions  with  1413  members  from  which  reports 
were  tabulated,  showing  -1  per  cent  of  idle¬ 
ness  compared  with  *3  per  cent  in  July  and 
with  -8  per  cent  in  August  last  year. 

Adequate  work  was  supplied  for  civic  em¬ 
ployees  during  August,  as  indicated  by  the 


reports  received  from  69  unions  embracing 
7,220  members,  while  in  the  previous  month 
and  in  August,  1928,  fractional  unemployment 
percentages  only  were  recorded. 

From  unions  in  the  miscellaneous  group  of 
trades  119  reports  were  received  during  August, 
combining  a  membership  of  5,969  persons,  of 
whom  277,  or  a  percentage  of  4-6,  were  idle 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  contrasted  with  3.6 
per  cent  in  July  and  with  3-3  per  cent  in 
August  last  year.  Hotel  and  restaurant  em¬ 
ployees,  barbers  and  stationary  engineers  and 
firemen  reported  slight  reductions  in  activity 
when  compared  with  July,  while  conditions  for 
theatre  and  stage  employees  were  somewhat 
improved.  As  compared  with  August  last 
year  stationary  engineers  and  firemen  and 
hotel  and  restaurant  employees  were  not  so 
fully  engaged.  Slight  advances  in  employ¬ 
ment  were,  however,  indicated  by  theatre  and 
stage  employees  and  barbers. 

Fishermen  reported  very  little  change  in  the 
level  of  activity  in  the  three  months  used 
here  for  comparison,  the  3  unions  reporting  at 
the  close  of  August,  with  765  members,  in¬ 
dicating  l-6  per  cent  of  idleness  compared 
with  1-3  per  cent  in  July  and  with  -7  per  cent 
in  August  last  year. 

Unemployment  for  lumber  workers  and 
loggers  showed  a  noteworthy  increase  during 
August  over  the  previous  month,  although  a 
much  improved  situation  was  manifested  when 
compared  with  August  last  year.  Returns  for 
August  were  supplied  by  4  unions  of  these 
workers,  with  994  members,  of  whom  6-9  per 
cent  were  idle  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
in  contrast  with  1-1  per  cent  in  July  and  with 
12-5  per  cent  in  August,  1928. 

Table  II  shows  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  an  average  unem- 
ployed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  inclusive, 
and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  by 
provinces  for  August  each  year  from  1919  to 
1926  inclusive,  and  for  each  month  from 
January,  1927,  to  date.  Table  I  summarizes 
the  returns  in  the  various  groups  of  indus¬ 
tries  for  the  same  months  as  in  Table  II. 


(3)  Employment  Office  Reports  for  August,  1929 


During  the  month  of  August,  1929,  the  re¬ 
ports  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showed  an  increase  of 
nearly  44  per  cent  in  the  average  daily  place¬ 
ments  over  those  of  the  preceding  period, 
while  a  decrease  of  31  per  cent  was  registered 
when  a  comparison  was  made  with  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  placements  effected  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  a  year  ago.  This  loss  was 


almost  entirely  due  to  decreased  farm  place¬ 
ments,  though  lesser  declines  were  registered 
in  all  other  groups,  except  logging,  where  a  15 
per  cent  gain  was  shown.  In  comparison  with 
the  preceding  month  farming  showed  the  high¬ 
est  gain,  followed  by  smaller  increases  in 
logging,  services,  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  and  trade,  while  fewer  placements  were 
made  in  manufacturing,  transportation  and 
mining. 
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The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend 
of  employment  since  January,  1927,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  notified  and 
of  placements  effected  for  each  100  applica¬ 
tions  for  work  registered  at  the  offices  of 
the  Service  throughout  Canada,  compilations 
being  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  curve  of  vacancies  in  relation  to 
applications  rose  steadily  throughout  the 
month,  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  under 
review  was  practically  on  the  same  level  as 
that  shown  at  the  close  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  The  curve  of  placements, 
however,  recorded  a  nominal  decline  during 
the  first  half  of  August,  but  during  the  latter 


was  2,047,  as  compared  with  1,418  during  the 
preceding  month  and  with  2,828  in  August  a 
year  ago. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for 
employment  received  daily  by  the  offices  of 
the  Service  during  the  month  under  review 
was  2,271,  in  comparison  with  1,777  in  July, 
1929,  and  with  3,011  during  August  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  -placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  during  Aug¬ 
ust,  1929,  was  1,901,  of  which  1,458  were  in 
regular  employment  and  443  in  work  of  one 
week’s  duration  or  less,  as  compared  with  a 
total  daily  average  of  1,325  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Placements  in  August  a  year 


Positions  Offered  and  Placements  Effected  for  Each  One  Hundred  Applications  for. 

Employment 


Applications 


Vacancies 


Placements  i 


half  of  the  month  showed  a  sharp  upward 
trend,  nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
it  was  still  some  few  points  lower  than  that 
reached  at  the  close  of  August,  1928.  The 
ratio  of  vacancies  to  each  100  applications  was 
82-6  during  the  first  half  and  95-3  during  the 
second  half  of  August,  1929,  in  contrast ^with 
the  ratios  of  90-8  and  95-8  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  periods  of  1928.  The  ratios  of 
placements  to  each  100  applications  during 
the  periods  under  review  were  76-1  and  88-9 
as  compared  with  87-6  and  93-5,  respectively, 
during  the  corresponding  month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  throughout  Canada  during  August,  1929, 


ago  averaged  2,750  daily,  consisting  of  2  256 
placements  in  regular  and  494  in  casual  em¬ 
ployment. 

During  the  month  of  August,  1929,  the  offi¬ 
ces  of  the  Service  referred  52,581  persons  to 
vacancies  and  effected  a  total  of  51,313  place¬ 
ments.  Of  these  the  placements  in  regular 
employment  were  39,361,  of  which  33,829  were 
of  men  and  5,532  of  women  while  placements 
in  casual  work  totalled  11,952.  The  number 
of  vacancies  reported  by  employers  was  42,- 
774  ^or  men  and  12,480  for  women,  a  total 
of  o5,254,  while  applications  for  work  num¬ 
bered  61  317,  of  which  47,302  were  from  men. 
and  14,015  from  women. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST,  1929 
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56 

0 

109 

110 

5 

78 

623 

162 

5 

187 

82 

42 

0 

27 

10 

1,269 

14 

572 

11,952 

6.806 

5,146 

1,064 

222 

352 

6 

671 

239 

8 

252 

649 

82 

1 

383 

518 

76 

0 

158 

66 

85 

2 

182 

6,767 

329 

3,840 

84 

5,890 

123 

1,190 

61,317 

47,302 

14,015 

99 

4 

568 

165 

748 

949 

13 

11,174 

7,611 

3,563 

60,909 

All  OfflrPS  . 

55,254 

5,457 

40,870 

54,861 

42  774 

3,657 

6.048 

Women . 

12,480 

1,800 

-90171 — 6 
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The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  offices  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  'Janada : — 


Year 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1919  (10  months) . 

268,001 

37,904 

305,905 

1920 . 

366,547 

79,265 

445,812 

1921 . 

280,518 

75,238 

355,756 

1922 . 

297,827 

95,695 

393,522 

1923 . 

347,165 

115,387 

462,552 

1924 . 

247,425 

118,707 

366,132 

1925 . 

306,804 

106,021 

412,825 

1926 . 

300,226 

109,929 

410,155 

1927 . 

302,723 

112,046 

414,769 

1928 . 

334,604 

135,724 

470,323 

1929  (8  months) . 

176,341 

89,117 

265,458 

Nova  Scotia 

During  the  month  of  August,  1929,  positions 
offered  to  employment  offices  in  Nova  Scotia 
were  over  20  per  cent  lower  than  in  July,  but 
nearly  3  per  cent  higher  than  in  August  last 
3mar.  Placements  likewise  showed  a  loss  of 
almost  13  per  cent  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  month  and  a  gain  of  about  15  per 
cent  over  those  of  August,  1928.  This  latter 
gain  was  chiefly  accounted  for  by  increased 
placements  in  construction  and  maintenance, 
declines  showing  in  all  other  groups,  except 
logging  and  transportation,  where  increases 
were  nominal  only.  Placements  by  industrial 
groups  included:  logging,  47;  construction  and 
maintenance,  258;  trade,  52;  and  services,  257, 
of  which  173  were  of  household  workers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  regular  employment  was  se¬ 
cured  for  292  men  and  52  women. 

New  Brunswick 

There  was  a  decrease  of  almost  14  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  positions  offered  through 
offices  in  New  Brunswick  during  August,  1929, 
when  compared  with  the  preceding  month, 
and  of  nearly  2  per  cent  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  were  about  10  per  cent  less  than  in 
July  but  over  3  per  cent  more  than  in  Aug¬ 
ust,  1928,  all  changes  under  the  latter  com¬ 
parison  being  of  minor  importance.  Indus¬ 
trial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the  place¬ 
ments  were  offered  during  the  month  were : 
manufacturing,  05;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  181;  trade,  43;  and  services,  484,  of 
which  400  were  of  household  workers.  Place¬ 
ments  in  regular  employment  numbered  289 
of  men  and  35  of  women. 

Quebec 

The  demand  for  workers  as  indicated  by 
orders  listed  at  offices  in  Quebec  during  Aug¬ 
ust,  1929,  decreased  more  than  3  per  cent  from 


the  preceding  month  and  declined  27  per  cent 
from  that  of  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Placements  showed  a  gain  of  8  per  cent 
over  July,  but  a  decrease  of  nearly  20  per 
cent  from  those  of  August,  1928.  Declines 
were  shown  in  all  divisions  except  logging  and 
transportation,  the  higher  gain  being  in  the 
former  group  and  the  largest  decline  in  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  Placements  by 
industrial  groups  included:  manufacturing, 
113;  logging,  1,062;  farming,  66;  transporta¬ 
tion,  89;  construction  and  maintenance,  699; 
and  services,  638,  of  which  340  were  of  house¬ 
hold  workers.  During  the  month  under  re¬ 
view,  2,228  men  and  471  women  were  placed 
in  regular  employment. 

Ontario 

During  August,  1929,  orders  received  at  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  Ontario  called  for  11  per 
cent  fewer  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
month  and  over  23  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  There  were 
also  decreases  of  14  per  cent  and  23  per  cent, 
respectively,  in  placements  from  July,  1929, 
and  from  August,  1928.  Logging  showed  a 
substantial  gain  under  the  latter  comparison, 
but  this  increase  was  more  than  offset  by  de¬ 
clines  in  all  other  groups,  the  most  marked 
being  in  construction  and  maintenance,  farm¬ 
ing,  manufacturing  and  transportation.  The 
number  of  placements  effected  during  the 
month  under  review  by  industrial  divisions 
included:  manufacturing,  2,070;  logging,  1,217; 
farming,  1,120;  mining,  75;  transportation, 
465;  construction  and  maintenance,  2,751; 
trade,  592;  and  services,  4,533,  of  which  2,499 
were  of  household  workers.  During  the  month 
regular  employment  was  found  for  7,091  male 
and  1,626  female  workers. 

Manitoba 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  Mani¬ 
toba  during  August,  1929,  called  for  nearly 
88  per  cent  more  workers  than  those  of  the 
preceding  month,  but  there  was  a  decline  of 
about  34  per  cent  from  the  total  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  month  last  year.  There  was  also 
an  increase  of  over  89  per  cent  in  placements 
when  compared  with  July,  but  a  decrease  of 
about  26  per  cent  when  compared  with  Aug¬ 
ust,  1928.  This  decline  from  last  year  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  fewer  placements  in 
farming,  the  decrease  in  that  group  repre¬ 
senting  over  84  per  cent  of  the  net  loss.  Logg- 
mg  and  mining  alone  showed  nominal  gains. 
Industries  in  which  most  of  the  placements 
were  effected  were:  farming,  4,518;  manufac¬ 
turing,  159 ;  logging,  71 ;  construction  and 
maintenance,  494;  trade,  243;  and  services, 
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2  253,  of  which  1,783  were  of  household  work¬ 
ers.  There  were,  during  the  month,  5,029 
placements  of  men  and  640  of  women  in  regu¬ 
lar  employment. 

Saskatchewan 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
by  orders  received  at  offices  in  Saskatchewan 
during  August,  1929,  were  298  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  month,  but  over  22  per 
cent  less  favourable  than  in  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Placements  increased  more 
than  197  per  cent  over  July,  but  declined 
nearly  22  per  cent  when  compared  with 
August,  1928.  Though  nearly  65  per  cent 
of  the  entire  placements  for  the  province  was 
in  farming,  yet  the  total  effected  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  August  last  year,  and 
was  mainily  responsible  for  the  reduction 
under  this  comparison.  Lesser  declines  were 
shown  in  all  other  groups  except  manufactur¬ 
ing,  logging  and  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  where  minor  gains  occurred.  Placements 
by  industries  included:  manufacturing,  246; 
farming,  5,960;  transportation,  97;  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  1,205;  trade,  200;  and 
services,  1,468,  of  which  920  were  of  household 
workers.  Regular  employment  was  procured 
for  7,254  men  and  876  women  during  the 
month. 

Alberta 

There  was  an  increase  of  over  165  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  positions  offered  through 
employment  offices  in  Alberta  during  August, 
1929,  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  but  a  decrease  of  51  per  cent  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  corresponding  month  last 
year.  Placements  showed  an  increase  of  167 
per  cent  when  compared  with  July,  but  were 
over  46  per  cent  less  than  in  August,  1928. 
The  bulk  of  the  placements  during  the  month 
was  in  farming,  though  less  than  half  the 
number  recorded  in  August,  1928,  were  effected 
during  the  corresponding  month  this  year. 
Construction  and  maintenance  also  showed  a 
marked  decline,  as  did  all  other  groups,  except 
transportation  and  services,  which  showed 
slight  improvement.  Industrial  groups  in 
which  employment  was  found  for  the  majority 
of  the  workers  included:  manufacturing,  376; 
farming,  5,899;  mining,  83;  transportation, 
205;  construction  and  maintenance,  704;  trade, 
183;  and  services,  1,175,  of  which  798  were  of 
household  workers.  Placements  in  regular 
employment  numbered  6,821  of  men  and  532 
of  women. 

British  Columbia 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in 
British  Columbia  during  August,  1929,  were 


more  favourable  than  those  shown  during  the 
preceding  month  and  the  corresponding  month 
last  year,  there  being  an  increase  in  the  de¬ 
mand  for  workers  of  37  per  cent  and  21  per 
cent  respectively.  Placements  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  79  per  cent  over  July,  but 
were  40  per  cent  lower  than  in  August,  1928. 
A  large  part  of  the  placements  effected  during 
the  month  were  transfers  of  harvesters  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces,  but  this  number  was  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  in  August  a  year  ago,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  decline  under  this 
comparison.  Losses  were  also  noted  in  manu¬ 
facturing,  logging,  mining,  transportation,  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  and  trade,  and 
these  also  contributed,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree,  to  the  total!  decline  registered  above. 
Services  alone  showed  a  small  increase.  Place¬ 
ments  by  industrial  divisions  included:  manu¬ 
facturing,  924;  logging,  337;  farming,  3,712; 
mining,  116;  transportation,  233;  construction 
and  maintenance,  1,109;  trade,  272;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  1,722,  of  which  797  were  of  household 
workers.  During  the  month  4,825  men  and 
1,300  women  were  placed  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  August,  1929,  the  of¬ 
fices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
made  39,361  placements  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  of  which  29,342  were  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employment  found  was  outside  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  offices  at  which  they 
were  registered.  Of  the  latter,  4,014  were 
granted  the  Employment  Service  reduced 
transportation  rate  2,746  going  to  points  with¬ 
in  the  same  province  as  the  despatching  office 
and  1,268  to  other  provinces.  The  reduced 
transportation  rate  which  is  2.7  cents  per  mile 
with  a  minimum  fare  of  $4  is  granted  by  the 
railway  companies  to  bona  fide  applicants  at 
the  Employment  Service  who  may  desire  to 
travel  to  distant  employment  for  which  no 
workers  are  available  locally. 

Of  the  392  persons  who  were  transferred  by 
Quebec  offices  at  the  special  reduced  rate 
during  August  96  went  to  provincial  employ¬ 
ment  and  296  to  points  in  other  provinces. 
The  provincial  movement  included  87  loggers 
and  6  saw  mill  labourers  going  from  Montreal 
and  3  carpenters  from  Quebec  to  centres  with¬ 
in  their  respective  zones.  The  transfers  out¬ 
side  the  province  were  all  of  bush  workers 
who  received  their  certificates  at  Montreal 
for  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  vicinity. 

Certificates  for  reduced  transportation  were 
granted  by  Ontario  offices  during  August  to 
383  workers,  315  of  whom  travelled  to  pro¬ 
vincial  centres,  the  balance  representing  an 
interprovincial  movement.  Within  the  pro- 
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vince  259  of  the  transfers  were  of  bush  men, 
mainly  for  points  around  Sud'bury  and  1  im- 
mins,  the  majority  of  whom  secured  their 
certificates  for  reduced  transportation  at  the 
Toronto,  Sudbury,  Pembroke  and  North  Bay 
offices.  From  Pembroke  also  2  lumber  workers 
went  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  one  cook  to 
Sudbury,  and  from  Toronto  10  labourers  were 
conveyed  to  Peterboro.  North  Bay,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  shipped  2  lumber  workers  to  Cobalt 
and  5  general  labourers  and  3  lumber  workers 
within  its  own  zone,  while  from  Sudbury  one 
saw  mill  hand  proceeded  to  employment  with¬ 
in  that  zone.  Travelling  from  Port  Arthur 
were  7  carpenters  going  to  Guelph  and  4  fire 
fighters  and  3  cooks  to  employment  within 
the  Port  Arthur  zone.  The  Fort  William 
office  was  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  5 
construction  labourers  to  Guelph  and  of  3 
mill  hands  within  its  own  zone.  Kingdom 
received  one  stonemason  from  Hamilton ; 
North  Bay  5  bricklayers  from  London  and  2 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie;  and  Ottawa  2  stone¬ 
masons  from  Windsor.  Of  the  persons  trans¬ 
ferred  outside  the  province  64  were  for  the 
Winnipeg  zone  including  22  farm  hands  and 
one  saw  mill  labourer  travelling  from  Fort 
William,  22  farm  hands  and  3  construction 
workers  from  Port  Arthur  and  16  miners  from 
Sudbury.  In  addition,  2  muckers  were  sent 
from  Cobalt  to  the  Quebec  zone,  one  farm 
hand  from  Port  Arthur  to  Brandon  and  one 
diamond  drill  runner  from  Timmins  to  Rouyn. 

Manitoba  offices  effected  transfers  of  1,515 
workers,  during  August,  1,048  of  whom  went 
to  employment  within  the  province  and  467 
to  situations  in  other  provinces.  Within  the 
province,  the  Winnipeg  office  despatched  19 
farm  generals,  5  farm  hands,  8  carpenters,  5 
hotel  workers  and  one  cook  to  the  Brandon 
zone,  2  hotel  employees,  one  farm  domestic 
and  one  housekeeper  to  Dauphin  and  900 
harvest  hands,  72  mine  workers,  17  highway 
construction  workers,  11  brickyard  labourers, 
3  hotel  employees,  one  engineer  and  one 
blacksmith  within  the  territory  covered  by 
the  Winnipeg  office.  In  addition,  one  farm 
hand  travelled  from  Portage  la  Prairie  to 
Brandon.  The  Saskatchewan  harvest  fields 
claimed  a  large  share  of  the  workers  going  to 
employment  outside  the  province,  388  harvest 
hands  and  2  farm  household  workers  having 
secured  certificates  to  various  points  of  em¬ 
ployment  within  that  province.  Of  these  2 
were  granted  their  certificates  for  reduced 
transportation  at  Brandon  and  the  balance  at 
Winnipeg.  From  Winnipeg  also  5  harvest 
hands  and  one  farm  domestic  proceeded  to 
Alberta  rural  districts.  Port  Arthur  and  vicin¬ 
ity  was  the  destination  of  12  saw  mill  labour¬ 
ers,  12  mine  workers,  5  cooks,  3  oookees,  2 


hotel  employees,  one  farm  housekeeper  and 
one  bush  man  conveyed  from  Winnipeg  while 
from  the  same  centre  Sault  Ste.  Marie  re¬ 
ceived  18  bushmen  and  8  dam  construction 
labourers,  Ottawa  5  stonemasons,  Calgary  2 
electricians,  Swift  Current  one  hotel  manager 
and  Yorkton  one  cookee. 

In  Saskatchewan  315  certificates  for  re¬ 
duced  transportation  were  issued  during  Au¬ 
gust,  308  provincial  and  9  interprovincial.  Of 
the  former  261  were  granted  to  harvest  work¬ 
ers,  Moose  Jaw  transferring  67  harvest  hands 
and  6  farm  household  workers,  Regina  114 
farm  hands  and  one  farm  domestic,  and  Sas¬ 
katoon  71  harvest  workers  and  2  farm  house¬ 
hold  workers  to  employment  at  various 
centres  throughout  the  province.  To  points 
within  their  respective  zones  Moose  Jaw  de¬ 
spatched  12  railroad  construction  workers,  4 
highway  construction  teamsters,  one  carpen¬ 
ter  and  one  hotel  employee,  and  Saskatoon  4 
teamsters.  From  Regina,  in  addition,  4  high¬ 
way  construction  teamsters  were  conveyed  to 
Swift  Current,  one  miller  to  North  Battle- 
ford,  5  highway  construction  teamsters  to  Es- 
tevan  and  4  highway  construction  workers 
within  the  Regina  zone.  The  remaining  pro¬ 
vincial  certificates,  9  in  number,  were  issued 
at  Prince  Albert  to  construction  teamsters 
travelling  to  North  Battleford.  The  move¬ 
ment  outside  the  province  was  entirely  from 
Moose  Jaw,  from  which  centre  7  carpenters 
were  carried  at  the  special  rate  to  Dauphin, 
and  one  farm  hand  each  to  the  Lethbridge 
and  Edmonton  zones. 

The  number  of  workers  travelling  at  the 
reduced  rate  from  Alberta  centres  during 
August  was  1,113,  of  whom  716  went  to  points 
within  the  province  and  397  to  other  prov¬ 
inces.  Provinoially  the  Calgary  office  trans¬ 
ferred  one  cook  to  Drumheller,  2  mine  work¬ 
ers  and  one  cook  to  Edmonton,  one  flunkey 
to  Lethbridge  and  48  harvest  hands  and  6 
farm  household  workers  to  the  agricultural 
localities  of  the  province.  The  labour  move¬ 
ment  from  Edmonton  comprised  the  transfer 
of  one  teamster,  one  engineer  and  one  la¬ 
bourer  to  Calgary,  one  saw  mill  engineer  to 
Lethbridge,  one  hotel  cook  to  Drumheller,  23 
mine  workers,  11  highway  construction  la¬ 
bourers,  33  saw  mill  labourers.  3  loggers,  one 
hotel  employee,  4  labourers  and  one  shoe  re¬ 
pairer  to  points  within  the  Edmonton  zone, 
and  of  573  harvest  workers  and  3  farm  domes¬ 
tics  to  various  provincial  farm  areas.  With 
the  exception  of  2  stone  masons  who  were 
carried  at  the  reduced  rate  from  Calgary  to 
Ottawa  the  movement  outside  the  province 
was  of  harvest  workers  going  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan  rural  points,  including  391  harvest  hands 
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and  one  farm  domestic  despatched  from  Ed¬ 
monton  and  3  harvest  workers  from  Calgary. 

Offices  in  British  Columbia  issued  296  cer¬ 
tificates  for  reduced  transportation  during 
August,  265  of  which  were  to  provincial 
points  and  the  remainder  to  stations  in  other 
provinces.  Included  in  the  provincial  move¬ 
ment  from  Vancouver  were  58  bush  workers, 

9  railroad  construction  workers,  3  plasterers, 
one  pipe  fitter  and  one  blacksmith  going  to 
Kamloops;  15  bushmen,  14  mine  workers,  4 
farm  hands,  2  carpenters,  one  auto  mechanic, 

2  engineers,  one  hotel  employee  and  one 
blacksmith  to  Penticton;  13  railroad  construc¬ 
tion  workers,  one  steel  sharpener  and  one  en¬ 
gineer  to  Nelson;  8  mine  workers  and  3  build¬ 
ing  construction  workers  to  Revelstoke;  4 
farm  hands  and  one  miner  to  Cranlbrook;  2 
cooks  and  2  flunkeys  to  Prince  George;  one 
fruit  picker  each  to  Kelowna  and  Vernon; 
and  22  bush  workers,  12  railroad  construction 
labourers,  8  tunnel  construction  workers,  6 
mine  workers,  one  shingler,  3  power  con¬ 
struction  flunkeys  and  one  engineer  to  various 
points  within  the  Vancouver  zone.  The  Kam¬ 
loops  office  transferred  one  labourer,  Nelson 
45  farm  hands  and  one  teamster,  and  Prince 
Rupert  2  cooks  and  one  teamster  to  stations 
within  their  respective  zones.  From  Prince 
George  one  logger  went  to  Prince  Rupert  and 

3  highway  construction  workers  and  3  lumber 
workers  within  the  Prince  George  zone.  The 
remaining  6  transfers  provincially  were  of 
fruit  pickers  who  travelled  from  New  West¬ 
minister  to  employment  in  the  Kelowna  zone. 
The  interprovincial  movement  was  of  harvest 
workere  for  the  Prairie  Provinces,  Alberta  re¬ 
ceiving  19  harvest  hands  and  3  farm  domes¬ 
tics;  Saskatchewan  5  farm  hands  and  3  farm 
household  workers;  and  Manitoba  one  farm 

(4)  Building  Permits  Issued  in 

There  was  a  slight  seasonal  decline  in  the 
value  of  the  building  permits  issued  during 
August,  1929,  as  compared  with  July,  but  in 
the  more  significant  comparison  with  August 
last  year  there  was  a  considerable  increase; 
during  the  month  under  review  the  61  co¬ 
operating  centres  authorized  building  estim¬ 
ated  cost  $21,560,361,  as  compared  with 
$22,841,709  in  July,  1929,  and  $47,448,542  in 
August,  1928.  There  was,  therefore,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  5.6  per  cent  in  the  first  comparison, 
and  an  increase  of  23.6  per  cent  in  the  second. 
The  aggregate  for  the  elapsed  months  of  this 
year  continued  higher  than  in  the  same 
months  of  any  other  year  since  1920,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  previous  high  level  in  1928  by  16 
per  cent. 


hand.  Several  of  the  offices  were  responsible 
for  the  transfer  of  these  workers. 

Of  the  4,014  persons  who  benefited  by  the 
Employment  Service  reduced  transportation 
rate  during  August.  1,081  were  transported  by 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  2,884  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  35  by  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and 
14  by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 

In  addition  to  the  transportation  facilities 
afforded  workers  ait  the  2.7  cents  per  mile 
rate  referred  to  in  the  above,  the  railway 
companies  granted  a  special  harvest  rate  dur¬ 
ing  August  as  in  other  years,  from  British 
Columbia  points  to  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The 
movement  of  harvest  workers  to  the  Prairie 
Provinces  from  British  Columbia  was  re¬ 
cruited  entirely  by  the  offices  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  and  this  special  rate  was  granted 
by  the  railway  companies  to  all  applicants 
upon  presentation  of  a  certificate  furnished 
by  the  Employment  Service.  Such  certificates 
entitle  the  holder  to  a  rate  of  $11  from  Vic¬ 
toria  and  $10  from  Vancouver  or  other  British 
Columbia  points  (with  the  exception  of  Cran- 
brook,  Revelstoke  and  Nelson,  where  the  2.7 
cent  per  male  rate  was  in  effect)  to  Calgary 
or  Edmonton,  beyond  which  point  the  fare  is 
one-half  cent  per  mile.  From  August  19,  the 
date  on  which  this  reduced  rate  became  effec¬ 
tive,  until  the  close  of  the  month,  3,040  per¬ 
sons  availed  themselves  of  the  oportunities 
afforded  through  this  -special  rate  from  British 
Columbia  centres,  2,040  harvest  hands  and 
276  farm  household  warkers  going  to  Saskat¬ 
chewan  centres,  541  harvest  workers  and  166 
farm  domestics  to  Alberta  points  and  10  har¬ 
vest  hands  and  7  farm  domestics  to  Mani¬ 
toba  rural  districts.  Of  these  1,114  were  car-* 
ried  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
1,926  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

Canada  During  August,  1929 

Some  50  cities  furnished  detailed  statistics 
showing  that  they  had  issued  nearly  1,400 
permits  for  dwellings  estimated  to  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,000,000  and  over  2,800  permits 
for  other  buildings  valued  at  about  $13,500,000. 
During  July,  authority  was  granted  for  the 
erection  of  some  1,500  dwellings  and  2,900 
other  buildings,  estimated  at  about  $7,000,000 
and  $15,000,000,  respectively. 

New  Brunswick,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta 
reported  gains  as  compared  with  July,  1929, 
that  of  $1,245,015,  or  97.2  per  cent,  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  being  most  noteworthy.  Of  the 
reductions  elsewhere  registered,  that  in  British 
Columbia  of  $1,502,218  or  55.0  per  cent  was 
greatest. 
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New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  reported  higher  aggregates  of  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  than  in  August  of  last  year, 
Ontario  and  Alberta  showing  the  largest  in¬ 
creases.  Declines  in  this  comparison  were  re¬ 
corded  in  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec,  Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia,  that  of  $424,416  or  9.2  per 
cent  in  Quebec  being  most  pronounced. 

Of  the  larger  cities,  Toronto  showed  im¬ 
provement  as  compared  with  August,  1928,  but 
the  total  was  smaller  than  in  July,  1929,  while 
Montreal,  Winnipeg  and  Vancouver  reported 
decreases  in  both  comparisons.  Of  the  other 
centres,  Moncton,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Three 
Rivers,  Brantford,  Fort  William,  Galt,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Kingston,  Kitchener,  Niagara  Falls,  Owen 
Sound,  St.  Catharines,  St.  Thomas,  Moose 
Jaw,  Regina,  Calgary,  Edmonton,  Nanaimo 
and  New  Westminster  registered  gains  in  both 
comparisons. 

Cumulative  Record  for  First  Eight  Months, 
1929. — The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  authorized  by  61  cities  during 
August  and  in  the  first  eight  months  of  each 
year  since  1920,  as  well  as  index  numbers  for 
the  latter,  based  upon  the  total  for  1920  as 
100.  The  average  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  years  since  1920  are  also  given 
(average  1926 — 100) . 


Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in  August 

Value  of 
permits 
issued  in 
first  eight 
months 

Indexes  of 
Value  of 
permits 
issued, 
first  eight 
months 
(1920=100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 
in  first  eight 
months 
( 1926  aver- 
age=100) 

$ 

$ 

1929 . 

21,560,361 

168,606,059 

195-4 

99-6 

1928 . 

17,448.542 

145.247,485 

168-3 

97-5 

1927 . 

29,478.378 

126,690,292 

146-8 

96-8 

1926 . 

11,672,599 

109,211.942 

126-5 

101-7 

1925 . 

9,511,008 

88,223,328 

102-2 

104-3 

1924 . 

9,406,733 

81,762,083 

94  7 

109-1 

1923 . 

11.425,031 

97,551,074 

113-0 

111-7 

1922 . 

18.158,932 

105,181,416 

121-9 

108-4 

1921 . 

10,928,039 

77,665,614 

90-0 

128-6 

1920 . 

10,805,846 

86,303.601 

100-0 

156-3 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
this  year  was  16.1  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  the  record, 
while  the  average  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  continue  lower 
than  in  most  years  of  the  record.  The  ac¬ 
companying  table  gives  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ing  permits  issued  by  61  cities  during  July 
and  August,  1929,  and  August,  1928.  The  35 
cities  for  which  records  are  available  since 
1910  are  marked  with  asterisks. 


TOTAL  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS 

ISSUED  BY  61  CITIES 


August, 

July, 

August, 

1929 

1929 

1928 

% 

$ 

% 

31,175 

12,900 

11,980 

52.496 

54,620 

48,269 

199,695 

214,790 

63,106 

4,068,975 

4,895,224 

3,719,454 

882,128 

1,172,220 

628,005 

21,405 

179,500 

19,345 

365,645 

474,760 

276,905 

46,450 

30,768 

112,300 

16,500 

22,500 

28,600 

17,590 

24,775 

16,300 

52,000 

115.000 

173,000 

9,850 

29,762 

16,045 

939,639 

1,520,832 

1,270,115 

61,374 

83,702 

137,330 

2,465 

82,480 

85,735 

875,800 

1,354,650 

1.047,050 

2,525,395 

1,280,380 

1.864,897 

28,141 

25,800 

21,650 

2,170,429 

799,785 

1,338,620 

326,825 

454,795 

504,627 

2.826,001 

2,062,529 

899,775 

1,849,651 

1,473,729 

692,880 

888,075 

463,735 

171,155 

75,100 

100,925 

24,520 

13,175 

24,140 

11,220 

1,229,308 

2,731,526' 

1,347,166 

16,645 

19,112 

4,100 

26,575 

8,720 

750 

124,375 

57,525 

63,175 

15,675' 

1,595 

908,340 

2,534,230 

1,102,825 

38,550 

15,075 

38,590 

114,823 

81,189 

136,131 

21,560,361 

22,841,709' 

17,448,542 

18,663,168 

19,988,440 

15,230,045 

Cities 


Prince  Edward  Isl.- 

Charlottetown. . . . 

Nova  Scotia  . 

•Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

•Sydney  . 

New  Brunswick.... 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

*St.  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec . 

Shawinigan  Tails.. 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers . 

•Westmount  . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Oshawa . 

•Ottawa  . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterboro . 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines _ 


August, 

1929 


$ 

Nil 

382, 105 
341,280 
22,875 
17,950 
447,900 


420,575 

27,325 

4,203,303 

3,312,625 
286,135 
251,153 
50,330 
153,960 
149,100 
9,006,710 
50,900 
93,  32 
37,930 
80,025 
63,086 
33,840 
1,327,600 
279,461 
126,835 
171,915 
166,510 
68,220 
121,743 

400.250 
35,938 
40,700 
21,536 

123.250 


July, 

1929 


Nil 

681,845 

508,700 

94,560 

78,585 

46,138 


15,040 

31,098 

5,033,345 

3,689,065 

525,075 

47,680 

133,200 

38,825 

599,500 

9,485,114 

201,775 

90,755 

9,150 

76,475 

41,990 

37,507 

438,800 

51,655 

120,892 

250,235 

42,502 

283,550 

321,700 

22,000 

27,650 

65,336 

73,586 

102,737 


August, 

1928 


$ 

Nil 

432,270 

407,045 

5,275 

19,950 

66,600 

Nil 

43,045 

23,555 

4,627,719 

3,634,211 

607,408 

12,400 

17.200 
63,150 

293,350 

6,940,000 

19,000 

82,022 

78,875 

44,700 

50,052 

39,105 

443,400 

26,372 

52,682 

155,670 

58,680 

205,445 

400,220 

3.200 
74,095 
36,645 
16,409 
40,119 


Cities 


•St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

•Toronto . 

York  and  East 
York  Townships. 

Welland . 

•Windsor 
East  Windsor.  . . 

Riverside . 

Sandwich . 

Walkerville . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba  . 

•Brandon . 

St.  Boniface . 

•Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

•Moose  Jaw . 

•Regina . 

•Saskatoon . 

Alberta . 

•Calgary . 

•Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Kamloops . 

Nanaimo . 

•New  Westminster.. 

Prince  Rupert . 

'Vancouver3  . 

North  Vancouver. 
•Victoria  .... 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


TNET AILED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  published.  This  summary 
showing  the  employment  situation  during 
August  is  reproduced  below.  The  following 
report  on  employment  conditions  in  the 
United  States  is  based  on  the  information 
contained  in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review, 
published  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labour,  each  issue  containing  statistics 
showing  the  trend  of  employment  in  selected 
manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  second  month  prior  to  the  date 
of  publication.  The  statement  contained  in  the 
September  issue  relates  to  the  situation  exist¬ 
ing  in  July,  1929.  The  employment  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  further  indicated  by 
unemployment  percentages  based  on  statistics 
compiled  each  month  by  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labour,  the  source  of  these  statistics 
being  returns  obtained  from  the  trade  union 
locals  in  23  representative  cities.  Summary 
figures  for  July  and  previous  months  taken 
from  the  September,  1929,  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federationist,  the  official  publication  of 
the  organization,  are  reproduced  below. 

Great  Britain 

There  was  little  change  in  the  general  state 
of  employment  during  August,  apart  from 
temporary  fluctations  during  the  holiday 
period.  There  was  an  improvement  in  the 
coal-mining  industry,  in  the  jute  industry, 
in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  in 
the  cocoa,  chocolate  and  sugar  confectionery 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a 
further  decline  in  the  building  trade  and  in 
public  works  contracting,  and  there  were  in¬ 
creases  in  unemployment  in  the  engineering 
and  motor  vehicle  industries,  in  shipbuilding, 
in  silk  and  artificial  silk 'manufacture,  in  tex¬ 
tile  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finishing,  and  in 
the  clothing  trades. 

Among  workpeople,  numbering  approx¬ 
imately  11,880,000,  insured  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  working  in  practically  every  industry 
except  agriculture  and  private  domestic  ser¬ 
vice,  the  percentage  unemployed  at  26th 
August,  1929  (including  those  temporarily 
stopped  as  well  as  those  wholly  unemployed), 
was  10*  1,  as  compared  with  9-9  at  22nd  July, 
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1929,  and  with  11-6  at  20th  August,  1928. 
For  males  alone  the  percentage  at  26th  August, 
1929,  was  11-0,  and  for  females  7-16;  at 
22nd  July,  1929,  the  percentages  were  1 1  •  0 
and  7T.  The  percentage  wholly  unemployed 
at  26th  August,  1929,  was  7-7  as  compared 
with  7-4  at  22nd  July.  The  total  number  off 
persons  (insured  and  uninsured)  registered  at 
Employment  Exchanges  in  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland  at  26th  August,  1929,  was 
approximately  1,190,000,  of  whom  899,000  were 
men  and  218,000  were  women,  the  remainder 
being  boys  and  girls;  at  29th  July,  1929,  it 
was  1,188,000,  of  whome  914,000  were  men  and 
20S,000  were  women;  and  at  27th  August, 
1928,  it  was  1,367,000,  of  whom  1,055,000  were 
men  and  232,000  were  women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  decreased 
0.2  per  cent  in  July,  1929,  as  compared  with 
June,  and  pay-roll  totals  decreased  3.8  per 
cent,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics.  The  industries  included 
in  the  above  statement  are  manufacturing, 
coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  trade  (wholesale  and  retail)  and  hotels. 

A  separate  summary  is  made  of  the  latest 
data  available  relating  to  all  employees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  executives  and  officials,  on  Class  I 
railroads.  This  tabulation  is  made  from  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  1929,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  state¬ 
ment  for  the  month  of  July.  The  number  of 
of  employees  in  Class  I  railroads  as  at  June 
15  totalled  1,719,274,  representing  an  increase 
of  1.3  per  cent  since  May  15.  The  amount 
of  pay-roll  in  the  entire  month  of  June  was 
$237,758,344,  representing  a  decrease  over  the 
previous  month  of  2T  per  cent. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries  de¬ 
creased  0‘6  per  cent  in  July  as  compared  with 
June  and  pay-roll  totals  decreased  4.5  per 
cent.  July  in  manufacturing  industries  is  re¬ 
gularly  the  season  for  inventory  taking  and 
repairs,  while  pay-roll  totals  are  further  re¬ 
duced  by  shutdowns  on  July  4.  These  shut¬ 
downs  this  year,  in  many  instances,  were  pro¬ 
longed  over  the  following  week-end,  owing  to 
the  4th  falling  on  Thursday.  The  decrease  in 
employment,  however,  was  smaller  than  in  any 
July  since  the  bureau  began  the  present  series 
of  reports  in  1922. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  indus- 
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tries  for  July,  1929,  is  98.2,  as  compared  with 
98. 8  for  June,  1929,  and  92.2  for  July,  1928; 
the  weighted  index  of  pay-roll  totals  for  July, 
1929,  is  98.2,  as  compared  with  102.8  for  June, 
1929,  and  91.2  for  July,  1928.  The  monthly 
average  for  1926  equals  100. 

The  slauighterdng,  ice  cream,  and  flour  in¬ 
dustries  of  the  food  group  reported  increased 
employment  in  July  as  compared  with  June, 
while  each  of  the  10  industries  of  the  textile 
group  showed  fewer  employees.  The  out¬ 
standing  decrease  in  this  group  was  in  women’s 
clothing  and  was  partly  seasonal  in  character 
and  partly  the  result  of  labour  difficulties  in 
certain  sections.  In  the  iron  and  steel  group 
cast-iron  pipe,  structural  ironwork,  and  ma¬ 
chine  tools  gained  in  employment  in  July, 
while  the  iron  and  steel  industry  reported  de¬ 
creased  employment  of  0-7  per  cent.  Increased 
employment  was  shown  also  in  furniture, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  paper  boxes,  book 
and  job  printing,  fertilizers,  petroleum  refining, 
cement,  brick,  wagons,  electric-railroad  car  re¬ 
pairing,  electrical  ma.chdnery,  rubber  boots, 
and  ship-building.  The  automobile  industry 
reported  a  drop  in  employment  of  2-4  per 
cent,  this  being  the  third  month  of  decreased 
employment  since  this  industry  reached  its 
peak  in  April. 

The  rayon  and  radio  industries,  which  are 
not  yet  included  in  the  bureau’s  indexes,  both 
added  to  their  employees  in  July;  the  rayon 
increase  was  4-1  per  cent  and  the  radio  in¬ 
crease  was  24-5  per  cent. 


The  report  for  July,  1929,  is  based  upon  re¬ 
turns  for  12,683  establishments  in  54  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries  of  the 
United  States.  These  establishments  in  July 
had  3,526,174  employees,  whose  combined  earn¬ 
ings  in  one  week  were  $93,576,416. 

Five  of  the  nine  geographic  divisions  had 
more  employees  in  manufacturing  industries 
in  July  than  in  June — the  Middle  Atlantic, 
the  West  North  Central,  both  the  East  and 
West  South  Central,  and  the  Pacific.  The 
West  South  Central  division,  however,  alone 
reported  a  marked  increase. 

Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  in  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenty-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  October  to  December,  1927,  14  per 
cent;  January,  1928,  18  per  cent;  February, 
1928,  18  per  cent;  March,  1928,  18  per  cent; 
April,  1928,  16  per  cent;  May,  1928,  13  per 
cent;  June,  1928,  11  per  cent;  July,  1928,  12 
per  cent;  August,  1928,  9  per  cent;  September, 
1928,  10  per  cent;  October,  1928,  9  per  cent; 
November,  1928,  10  per  cent;  December,  1928, 
13  per  cent;  January,  1929,  15  per  cent;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929,  15  per  cent;  March,  1929,  14  per 
cent;  April,  1929,  12  per  cent;  May,  11  per 
cent;  June,  9  per  cent;  July,  9  per  cent. 


FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


'  I  ''HE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 
from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  contracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Governments  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  has  been 
In  effect  since  1900  and  is  now  expressed  in  an 
Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted  June  7, 
1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 
that  “  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  range,  fortification,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  slides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 


transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada  ”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requiring 
adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and  work¬ 
ing  hours  in  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mentioned  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council  as  “A”  conditions.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  re¬ 
ferred  to : — 

1.  All  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 
who  perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 
respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 
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rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are 
customary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no 
custom  of  the  trade  as  respects  hours  in  the 
district,  then  fair  and  reasonable  Pours,  unless 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  for 
other  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are 
required.  The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  determine  for  the 
purposes  of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or 
vary  any  such  decision,  provided  that  his 
determination  and  any  amendment  or  variation 
shall  not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of 
three  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
thereof. 

Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  what  is  the  proper  classification 
of  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and 
hours.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of 
any  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  the  contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and 
hours  and  classification  of  work  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  such  decision.  In  case  the  Contractor 
shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or 
employees  for  any  services  performed  or  for 
any  hours  of  labour,  wages  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and 
direct  the  Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at 
the  rate  so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount 
thereof  from  any  moneys  owing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor  and  any  such  payment 
shall  for  all  purposes  as  between  the  Contrac¬ 
tor  and  the  Government  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  payment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Con¬ 
tractor  shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by 
any  such  authority,  direction  and  payment  as 
aforesaid.  The  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  hereunder  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to 
any  employee  or  employees  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  his  satisfaction  that  an  agreement  in 
writing  exists  and  is  in  effect  between  the 
Contractor  and  the  class  of  employees  to  which 
such  employee  or  employees  belong  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  such  class  of  em¬ 
ployees  fixing  rates  of  wages,  overtime  condi¬ 
tions  and  hours  of  labour. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  that  “all  contracts  for  the  manufacture  and 
supply  to  the  Government  of  Canada  of 
fittings  for  public  buildings,  harness,  saddlery, 
clothing,  and  other  outfit  for  the  military  and 
naval  forces,  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police, 
letter  carriers,  and  other  Government  officers 
and  employees,  mail  bags,  letter  boxes,  and 
other  postal  stores,  and  any  other  articles  and 
things  hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor 
in  Council”  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  any  such  current  standards,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  working  hours.  These  conditions 
are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in  Council  as 


“  B  ”  conditions,  and  include  the  following 
provisions: — 

All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
for  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
ns  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
respects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 
hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour’s  decision  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “  current  wages  ”  and  the  term 
“  hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade  ”  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not 
necessarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  the  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is  re¬ 
quired  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  on  the  premises  where  the 
contract  is  being  executed,  occupied  or  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  alsc  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 
and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ 
and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  i‘  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing:  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  hours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
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wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  claim  may  be 
made  by  the  latter.  (Under  the  “  A  ”  con¬ 
ditions  these  rights  extend  to  moneys  pay¬ 
able  for  the  use  or  hire  of  horses  or  teams.) 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada,  un¬ 
less  the  Minister  of  the  department  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  made  is  of  opinion 
that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available,  or  that 
other  special  circumstances  exist  which  render 
it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to  enforce 
this  provision. 

Under  the  “  A  ”  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance  of 
the  contract  are  specially  instructed  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour  condi¬ 
tions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to  report 
any  apparent  violations  to  the  department 
with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “  B  ”  conditions  provide  that  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  premises  and  the  work  being  per¬ 
formed  under  contract  shall  be  open  for  in¬ 
spection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any  officer 
authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  for  this 
purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall  be  kept 
in  sanitary  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

(During  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour  showing 
that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  included  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  new  Indian  residential 
school  at  Brandon,  Man.  Name  of  contractor, 
J.  H.  Simmons,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Amount  of 
contract,  $147,742.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Bricklayers  and  masons . 

per  hour 
$1  45 

8 

Carpenters . . 

1  10 

8 

Electricians  (inside  wiremen) . 

1  10 

8 

Painters . 

0  90 

8 

Plasterers . 

1  35 

8 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . 

1  20 

8 

Roofers,  felt  and  gravel . . 

0  80 

8 

Sheet  Metal  workers . 

0  80 

8 

Concrete  workers . 

0  45 

9 

Labourers,  building . 

0  45 

9 

Labourers,  common . 

0  35 

9 

Driver,  two  horses  and  waaon. . . 

0  70 

10 

Truck  driver . 

0  40 

10 

Reconstruction  of  an  Indian  residential 
school  on  the  Blackfoot  Reserve  near  Glei- 
chen,  Alta.  Name  of  contractors,  Wyndels 
Construction  Co.,  St.  Boniface,  Man.  Amount 
of  contract,  $43,178.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Bricklayers  and  masons . 

per  hour 
$1  45 

8 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

1  00 

8 

Cement  finisher . 

1  45 

8 

Cement  mixers . 

0  50 

3  to  10 

Engineer — hoisting . 

1  00 

8 

Electricians . 

1  00 

8 

Electricians’  helpers . 

0  60 

8 

Labourers — bulilding . 

0  50 

8 

Labourers,  common . 

0  45 

8  to  10 

Lathers — wood . 

$4  00  per  M . 

8 

Lathers — metal . 

$009  per  yd. 

8 

Marble  setters . 

per  hour 
$1  45 

8 

Painters . 

0  95 

8 

Plasters . 

1  45 

8 

Plasterers’  helpers . 

0  80 

8 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . 

1  15 

8 

Plumbers'  and  steamfitters’  helpers 

0  75 

8 

Roofers — patent . 

0  70 

8 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

1  00 

8 

Sheet  metal  workers’  helpers . 

0  60 

8 

Terrazzo  layers . 

0  75 

8 

Tile  setters . 

1  45 

8 

Teamster  with  team  and  wagon. . . . 

0  90 

8  to  10 

Truck  driver . 

0  50 

8  to  10 

Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  combined  lighthouse  and 
dwelling  at  Eddy  Point,  Guysboro  County, 
N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Wilfred  M.  Gerroir, 
Guysboro,  NJ3.  Date  of  contract,  July  11, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,750.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  fog  alarm  building  at  Pea 
Point,  Charlotte  Co.,  NJ3.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tor,  J.  E.  Kane,  Saint  John  West,  N.B.  Date 
of  contract,  August  17,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  $4,495.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Department  of  National  Defence 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Laying  of  new  floor  in  the  Drill  Hall  at  the 
University  Avenue  Armouries,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Vulcan  Asphalt  &  Supply 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
September  13,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$9,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in 
the  contract  as  follows: — 
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Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 
$1  30 

8 

0  75 

8 

1  20 

8 

1  25 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  30 

8 

1  00 

8 

Bridge  and  structural  ironworkers.. 

1  00 

1  15 

8 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

e 

1  00 

9 

1  324 

1  321 

8 

8 

0  80 

8 

1  25 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  75 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  071 

8 

1  05 

8 

0  50 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  10 

8 

0  45 

9 

0  65 

9 

Note. — Time  and  one-half  for  all  overtime  worked  be¬ 

yond  above  hours. 


Construction  of  a  competitors’  hut  at  Bed¬ 
ford  Rifle  Range,  Bedford,  N.S.,  Name  of 
contractors,  Hanratty  &  Bianco,  Ltd.,  Halifax, 
NjS.  Date  of  contract,  September  13,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $5,994.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows : — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 

per  hour 

$1  00 

per 

day 

8 

per 

week 

44 

0  85 

8 

44 

0  80 

8 

44 

0  60 

9 

54 

0  30 

9 

54 

0  60 

9 

54 

Erection  of  a  beef  house  and  refrigerating 
plant  at  the  Royal  Canadian  Naval  Barracks, 
H.M.C.  Dockyard,  Halifax,  N.S.  Name  of 
contractor,  A.  S.  MacMillan,  Halifax,  NS. 
Date  of  contract,  September  14,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $5,149.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 

per  hour 

$1  00 

per 

day 

8 

per 

week 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

0  73 

8 

44 

0  85 

8 

44 

0  77 

8 

44 

0  73 

8 

44 

0  40 

9 

54 

Overtime  in  accordance  with  prevailing  custom  in  the 
district. 


Installation  of  new  boilers  at  H.  Q.  Ord¬ 
nance  Depot,  Ottawa,  Out.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  W.  G.  Edge  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  September  17,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $8,100.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trado  or  Class  or  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 

Labourers . 

SO  45 

0  45 

8-9 

8 

Concrete  layers . 

0  45 

8 

Concrete  finishers . 

0  75 

8 

1  25 

8 

Marble  and  tile  setters . 

1  25 

8 

1  25 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  75 

8 

0  70 

8 

0  95 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  75 

8 

1  00 

8 

0  70 

8 

1  00 

8 

0  80 

8 

0  75 

8 

0  70 

8-10 

1  00 

8-10 

0  50 

8-10 

Construction  of  a  new  roadway  at  the  Que¬ 
bec  Drill  Hall,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Oscar  Dumaine,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date 
of  contract,  September  13,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $5,508.00.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Public  Works 
Contractu  m  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Supply  and  erection  of  a  complete  Seed 
Cleaning  Plant  at  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.  Name  of 
contractors,  Carter-PIalls-Aldinger  Co.,  Ltd., 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of  contract,  July  24, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $230,000.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Hours  of 
wages  rot 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 
$1  45 

8 

1  45 

8 

1  35 

8 

.  1  35 

8 

1  00 

8 

0  871 

8 

1  121 

8 

1  00 

9 

1  00 

9 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon. . . 

0  90 

0  90 

9 

9 

$0  75  to  0  9C 

9 

0  50 

9 

0  50 

9 

0  45 

9 

0  45 

9 

0  45 

9 
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Supply  and  erection  of  an  airplane  hangar 
at  Montreal  Air  Harbour,  at  St.  Hubert,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractors,  St.  George  &  Gauvreau, 
Ltd.,  Rosemount,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
August  26,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $61,580. 
A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — ■ 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Concrete  foreman . 

per  hour 
$0  60 

10 

Mixers  and  spreaders . 

0  40 

10 

Plasterers . 

1  12* 

8 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

0  80 

9 

Bricklayers . 

1  20 

9 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

0  80 

8 

Roofers  and  sheet  metal  workers. . 

$0  75—10  85 

9 

Labourers  (common) . 

0  35 

10 

Carters . 

per  week 
$18  00 

T  eamsters . 

20  00 

Steamfitters . 

per  hour 

80  85 

8 

Steamfitters’  helpers . 

0  45 

8 

Plumbers . 

0  85 

8 

Plumbers’  helpers . 

0  45 

8 

Structural  steel  foreman . 

1  10 

Structural  teel  erectors . 

1  00 

9 

River  heaters  and  riveters . 

1  00 

9 

Stickers  and  heaters . 

1  00 

9 

Carters  (one  horse  and  cart) . 

0  50 

10 

Teamsters  (two  horses  and  wagon) 

0  70 

10 

Construction  of  wharf  repairs  at  Bella  Coola, 
Skeena  District,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors, 
Victoria  Pile  Driving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Date  of  contract,  September  7,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $7,036.59.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Piledriver  foreman . 

per  day 
810  00 

8 

Piledriver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Piledriver  man . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

Boomman . 

8  00 

8 

Derrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . 

5  50 

8 

Labourers . 

4  00 

8 

Construction  of  a  pile,  breakwater  and  float 
at  Campbell  River,  Comox-Alberni  District, 
B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Victoria  Pile  Driv¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C.  Date  of  contract, 
September  7,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $5,772.69.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Pile  driver  foreman . 

per  day 

810  00 

8 

Pile  driver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Pile  driverman . 

8  00 

8 

Pile  driver  boomman . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

I  lerrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . 

5  50 

8 

Labourers . 

4  00 

8 

Carpenters . 

$1.00  per  hr. 

8 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Fort 
Frances,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors.  The 
John  East  Co.,  Ltd.,  Fort  Frances,  Ont.  Date 
of  contract.  September  3,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $61,612.70.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Labourers,  skilled . 

Labourers,  common . 

Stonemasons . 

Bricklayers . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Terrazzo  layers . 

Marble  setters . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Roofers,  felt  and  gravel . 

Plasterers . 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

Plumbers . 

Steam  fitters . 

Electricians . 

Driver,  one  horse  and  cart . 

Driver,  two  horses  and  wagon.. 


Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  borr 

80  50 

10 

0  40 

10 

1  25 

9 

1  25 

9 

0  80 

10 

0  72i 

9 

1  25 

9 

0  75 

10 

0  75 

10 

1  25 

9 

0  75 

10 

1  00 

10 

1  00 

10 

0  90 

9 

0  70 

10 

0  90 

10 

Time  and  one-half  beyond  hours  of  work  shown  above. 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Hants- 
port,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  John  Stewart 
Parker,  Saint  John,  N.B.  Date  of  contract, 
September  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$20,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Bricklayers . 

Masons . 

Plasterers . 

Stone  cutters . 

Cement  finishers  (wall) . 

Cement  finishers  (floor) . 

Concrete  foremen . 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters. . . 

Electrical  workers . . 

Carpenters .  ' 

Painters . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Mechanics  (helpers) . .  .  . 

Roofers . . ' 

Labourers  (common) . 

Labourers  (skilled) . ” 

Driver  with  horse  and  cart. . 
Driver  with  team  and  wagon 


Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 

Per  hr. 

Per 

Per 

day 

wk. 

81  00 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

0  60 

9 

54 

0  60 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  45 

9 

54 

0  55 

9 

54 

0  30 

9 

54 

0  35 

9 

54 

per  day 

84  50 

9 

54 

7  00 

9 

54 
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Construction  of  dolphins  and  floating  fender 
logs  at  Ogden  Point  Piers,  Victoria,  B.C. 
Name  of  contractor,  William  Greenless,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  September 
16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $19,170.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  day 

Foreman  pile  driver . 

$10  00 

8 

Pile  driver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Pile  driver  man . 

8  00 

8 

Pile  driver  boomman . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

Derrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . 

5  50 

8 

Labourers . 

3  BO 

8 

Carpenters . 

8  00 

8 

Construction  of  a  breakwater  and  repairs 
to  the  approach,  Digby  Island,  Skeena  Dis¬ 
trict,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  John  Currie 
and  Charles  J.  Currie,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 
Date  of  contract,  September  16,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $5,390.55.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  day 

Pile  driver  foreman . 

$10  00 

8 

Pile  driver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Pile  driver  man . 

8  00 

8 

Pile  driver  boomman . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

Derrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . 

5  50 

8 

Labourers . 

4  00 

8 

Carpenters . 

8  00 

8 

Installation  of  electric  wiring  and  fittings 
at  the  Montreal  Air  Harbour,  St.  Hubert, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Canadian  Com¬ 
stock  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  September  26,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $13,371.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Foreman  electrician . 

per  hour 

$0  90 

8 

Electricians . 

0  70 

8 

Electricians’  helpers . 

0  45 

8 

Labourers . 

0  35 

10 

Carters  with  horse  and  cart . 

0  50 

10 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon. . 

0  70 

10 

Trenching  machine  operators . 

per  day 

6  00 

10 

Clearing,  grading,  foundation,  excavation, 
concrete  etc.,  for  grain  terminal  yard  at  Pres¬ 
cott,  Ont.,  and  connections  to  C.P.R.  and 
C.N.R.  Name  of  contractors,  Curran  & 
Briggs,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
September  19,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $159,308.36.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows : — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Labourers . 

per  hour 

$0  35 

10 

Teamsters,  team  and  wagon . 

per  day 

7  00 

10 

Rock  drillers . 

per  hour 
$0  50 

10 

Powdermen . 

0  60 

10 

*Steam  shovel  operator . 

1  20 

10 

Concrete  mixers . 

0  35 

10 

Concrete  spreaders . 

0  35 

10 

Painters . 

0  65 

10 

*Steam  shovel  firemen . 

0  72 

10 

*Cranesmen . 

0  96 

10 

Classes  marked  *  receive  time  and  one-half  for  over¬ 
time. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  break¬ 
water  at  Short  Beach,  Yarmouth  Co.,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractors,  Alex.  R.  Voye  and  Bruce 
Simmons,  Fredericton,  N.B.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  August  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $7,256.62.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  superstructure  of  new  green¬ 
house  'at  Camp  Hill  Hospital,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractors,  King  Construction  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  August 
22,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $1,771.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  public 
building  at  Hawkesbury,  Ont.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Olivier  Menard,  Hawkesbury,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  August  21,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $4,800.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  break¬ 
water  at  Chegoggin  Point,  Yarmouth  Co., 
NB.  Name  of  contractors,  Joseph  W.  Comeau, 
Ed.  J.  Gaudet  and  Siffroi  Comeau,  all  of 
Comeauville,  N.S.  Date  of  contract,  August 
28,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$10,553.88.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  wharf  repairs  and  a  sea¬ 
wall  at  Upper  Port  Latour,  Shelburne  Co., 
N.S.  Name  of  contractor,  Dennis  M.  Lyons, 
Crowell’s  Post  Office,  Shelburne  Co.,  N.S. 
Date  of  contract,  August  31,  1929.  Amount  of 
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contract,  $9,408.30.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Wharf  repairs  at  Kamouraska,  P.Q.  Name 
of  contractors,  Adelard  Guay  and  Adolphe 
Paquet,  Levis,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approx¬ 
imately  $4,948.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Docking,  cleaning,  painting  and  repairing 
the  Dredge  PWD.  No.  305  (“King  Edward”). 
Name  of  contractors,  B.  C.  Marine  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Date 
of  contract,  September  10,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $3,832.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Supply  and  erection  of  main  and  parking 
fences  at  the  Airport  Ground,  St.  Hubert  Air¬ 
port,  St.  Hubert,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors, 
Security  Fence  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date 
of  contract,  Septmeber  10,  1929.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Reconstruction  of  revetment  wall  at  St. 
Gregoire  de  Montmorency,  P.Q.  Name  of 
contractors,  Adelard  Guay  and  Adolphe 
Paquet,  Levis,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approx¬ 
imately  $3,831.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  pier¬ 
head  of  the  wharf  at  Hurd’s  Point,  and  for 
the  construction  thereon  of  a  shed  26  by  48 
feet.  Name  of  contractors,  Everett  McLeod 
and  Duncan  MacKenzie,  French  River,  P.E.I. 
Date  of  contract,  September  11,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $7,158.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Kim¬ 
berley,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Moncrieff 
&  Vistauret,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Date  of 
contract,  Sept.  11,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$25,989.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Reconstruction  of  the  wharf  in  concrete,  St. 
Andrews,  Argenteuil  Co.,  P.Q.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractors,  John  A.  and  James  McLaughlin, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Sept.  12,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $3,767.45. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Pointe-aux- 
Outardes,  County  of  Saguenay,  P.Q.  Name 
of  contractor,  Joseph  Gagnon,  Belsiamites, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  September  14,  1929. 


Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $18,852.20. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Repairs  to  harbour  works,  consisting  of  crib- 
work  reconstruction,  rubble  mound  break¬ 
water,  and  close  pile  protection,  Port  Hope, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Arthur  E.  Farley 
and  Percy  R.  Grant,  Ottawa  and  Hazeldean, 
Ont.,  respectively.  Date  of  contract,  Sept. 
16,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$32,799.08.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Supply  and  installation  of  chutes,  convey¬ 
ors,  distributors,  etc.,  in  Postal  Station  “  A,” 
Toronto,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  the 
Mathews  Conveyor  Co.,  Ltd.,  Port  Hope, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Sept.  17,  1929. 

Amount  of  contract,  $37,120.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Harbour  improvements  at  Port  Stanley, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Russell  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  September  5,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $16,784.15.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Reconstruction  of  west  pier  at  Port  Mait¬ 
land,  Ont.  Names  of  contractors,  Norman  K. 
Cameron  and  Donald  E.  Phin,  "Welland,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  September  18,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $99,221.12.  The 
General  Fair  AVages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Clearing  of  right  of  way  on  Government 
telegraph  line  between  Island  Hill  and  lie  La 
Crosse,  Saskatchewan.  Name  of  contractor, 
Jules  Marion,  North  Battleford,  Sask.  Date 
of  contract,  September  9,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $11,500.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  the  substructure  for  the 
International  bridge  over  the  St.  John  River 
between  Clair,  N.B.,  and  Fort  Kent,  Maine. 
Name  of  contractors,  McDougall  Bros.,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  June  13,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $35,009.25.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Deepening  channel  between  river  mouth 
and  town,  Courtenay,  B.C.  Name  of  contract¬ 
ors,  North  Western  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  August  27, 
1929.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  wras 
inserted  in  the  contract. 
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Deepening  channel  at  mouth  of  harbour, 
Liverpool,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Saint 
John  Dry  Dock  and  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Ltd., 
Saint  John,  N.B.  Date  of  contract,  August 
28,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$40,258.40.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Dredging  shoals  in  Upper  St.  Lawrence 
River,  near  Brockville,  Out.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractors,  J.  P.  Portei  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  September  3, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$303,420.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  approaches  at  the  new  Ontario 
wharf  and  at  the  Algoma  Central  Railway 
Coal  Wharf  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Name 
of  contractors,  Alex.  B.  McLean,  Roderick 
A.  McLean  and  John  McLean,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  September  6, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $17,- 
268.40.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  and  widening  the  channel  at  Clark 
Island  Turning  on  the  mainland  side  of  the 
river,  and  removal  of  Robinson  Shoal  at  the 
west  end  of  Old  Mill  Island,  at  Byng  Inlet, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  The  Randolph 
Macdonald  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  September  6,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  892,404.20.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Deepening  approach  and  slipways  into  the 
proposed  new  terminal  for  the  Canada  Steam¬ 
ship  Lines  at  Hamilton,  Ont.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractors,  The  R.  C.  Huffman  Construction  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  September  25,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately,  $84,875.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Widening  slip  east  of  elevators  and  the  ex¬ 
isting  turning  basin  in  inner  harbour,  Gode¬ 
rich,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  The  C.  S. 
Boone  Dredging  and  Construction  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Septem¬ 
ber  5,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately,  $96,000.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Deepening  entrance  channel  and  a  turning 
basin  and  berth  at  the  site  of  proposed  wharf 
of  the  British  Metals  Corp.  (Canada),  Ltd., 
Fourchu,  Cape  Breton.  Name  of  contractors, 
The  Halifax  Dredging  Company,  Ltd.,  Hali¬ 


fax,  N,S.  Date  of  contract,  September  16, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$36,562.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Contracts  in  Group  “B”  ( Interior  Fittings, 
etc.) 

Construction  and  installation  of  interior 
fittings  in  the  public  building  at  Buctouche, 
N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  Wood  Specialties, 
Ltd.,  Alexandria,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Aug¬ 
ust  31,  1929.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  and  installation  of  interior 
fittings  for  the  public  building  at  Transcona, 
Man.  Name  of  contractors,  The  Canadian 
Office  &  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  September  18,  1929. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  ( Construction ,  etc.) 

Erection  of  a  40,000  imperial  gallon  steel 
water  tank  on  the  I.  C.  R.  at  Ste.  Rosalie, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Horton  Steel 
Works,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  April  13,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,- 
610.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  standard  section  foreman’s 
dwelling  at  Hazel,  and  of  standard  section- 
men’s  bunk  houses  at  Robinson,  Millidge, 
Wade  and  Linko  on  the  Transcontinental 
Railway.  Name  of  contractors,  Boland  Bros., 
Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of  contract,  June 
8,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $7,3S0.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  station 
building  at  Graham,  Ont.  Name  of  contract¬ 
ors,  Boland  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date 
of  contract,  June  8,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  $5,300.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Supply  and  erection  of  the  superstructure  of 
the  vertical  lift  bridge  over  Welland  Ship 
Canal  at  Allanburg,  Ont.  (Bridge  No.  11). 
Name  of  contractors,  The  Canadian  Bridge 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
September  6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately,  $505,667.50.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Delivery  and  erection  of  a  40,000-gallon  steel 
water  tank  on  the  I.C.R.  at  Ste.  Helene,  Que. 
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Name  of  contractors,  Horton  Steel  Works, 
Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q  Date  of  contract,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,620. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract/ 

Post  Office  Department 

Following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made 
in  August  and  September,  1929,  for  supplies 
ordered  by  the  Post  Office  Department  under 
contracts  which  were  subject  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  suppression  of  the  sweating 
system,  the  securing  of  payment  to  the 
workers  of  fair  wages  and  the  performance 
of  the  work  under  proper  sanitary  conditions: 


Nature  of  Orders 

Amount 
of  orders 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type  also  other 
hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals . 

$  cts. 

466  35 

Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters, 
etc . 

155  04 

Making  up  and  supplying  letter  carriers’  uni¬ 
forms,  etc . 

11,654  45 
359  20 

Stamping  pads,  ink,  etc . 

Bag  fittings . 

20,883  12 
429  65 

Scales . 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type  also  other 
hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals . 

1,018  30 

Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters, 
etc . 

277  46 

Making  up  and  supplying  letter  carriers’  uni¬ 
forms,  etc . 

15,847  84 
316  96 

Stamping  pads,  ink,  etc . 

Bag  fittings . 

33,315  66 
238  60 

Scales . 

Fail  ages  Conditions  in  Harbour  Commission  Contracts 


Under  the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council 
it  is  provided  that  certain  conditions,  referred 
to  therein  as  “A”  conditions,  shall,  as  far  as 
practicable,  be  observed  by  the  department  or 
departments  of  Canada,  in  connection  with  all 
agreements  made  by  the  Government  involv¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  Dominion  public  funds  in  the 
form  of  subsidy,  advance,  loan,  or  guarantee 
for  any  of  the  purposes  mentioned.”  Under 
this  authority,  fair  wages  conditions  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Department  of 
Labour  for  insertion  in  contracts  awarded  by 
the  Harbour  Commissions  throughout  Canada. 
The  labour  conditions  in  question  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  which  are  applicable  to  contracts 
awarded  by  the  several  departments  of  the 
Dominion  Government  and  take  the  form  of 
either  the  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  or  a 
fair  wages  schedule. 

Returns  have  been  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  showing  that  the  following 
construction  contracts  have  been  executed 
recently  by  Harbour  Commisisons  to  which 
fair  wages  conditions  applied: — 

Halifax  Harbour  Commissioners 

Construction  of  Transit  Shed  No.  27  at  the 
Ocean  Terminals,  Halifax,  N.S.  Name  of 
contractor,  A.  S.  MacMillan,  Halifax,  NS. 
Date  of  contract,  September  7,  1929.  ^.mount 
of  contract,  $264,269.17.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Painters  and  decorators . 

Millwrights . 

Cement  plasterers . 

Tile  setters . 

Bricklayers . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Structural  steel  workers . 

Electrical  workers . 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters. . . . 

Blacksmiths . 

Blacksmiths’  helpers . 

Roofer . 

Cement  floor  finishers . 

Concrete  foreman . 

Labour  foreman . 

Labourers . 

Certificated  hoisting  engineers 

Driver  with  horse  and  cart. . . 
Driver  with  team  and  wagon. , 

Steam  shovel  operator . 


Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 

per  hour 

Per 

Per 

day 

week 

$0  73 

8 

44 

0  73 

8 

44 

0  73 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

0  77 

8 

44 

0  75 

8 

44 

0  80 

8 

44 

0  85 

8 

44 

0  60 

8 

44 

0  45 

8 

44 

0  65 

8 

44 

0  60 

9 

54 

0  65 

9 

54 

0  45 

9 

54 

0  40 

9 

54 

0  75 

9 

54 

per  day 

$5  00 

9 

54 

7  00 

9 

54 

per  month 

$200  00 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime  up  to  midnight  for  fore- 
going,  excepting  steam  shovel  operators;  double  time  after 
midnight,  Sundays  and  holidays. 


Restoration  of  concrete  work  at  Transit 
Shed  No.  2,  Deep  Water  Terminals,  Halifax, 
N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  the  Metalkote 
Company  (Maritime)  Limited,  Montreal, 
P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  August  20,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $18,519.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Renewing  the  roofing  of  Transit  Shed  No.  2, 
at  Deep  Water  Terminals,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractor,  James  Donohue,  Ltd., 
Halifax,  NS.  Date  of  contract,  September 
6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $11,685.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 
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Additions  to  Grain  Elevator  and  alterations 
to  Track  Shed  at  Ocean  Terminals,  Halifax, 
NS.  Name  of  contractors,  the  Folwell  En¬ 
gineering  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  June  19,  1929.  Amount  of 
■contract,  $395,000.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  embodied  in  the  contract. 

Installation  of  a  car  unloader  at  the  Track 
Shed,  Grain  Elevator,  Ocean  Terminals,  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  John  S. 
Metcalf  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  May  6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$50,000.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
embodied  in  the  contract. 

Additions  to  grain  conveyers  from  the  grain 
elevator  at  the  Ocean  Terminals,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Name  of  contractors,  the  Folwell  Engineering 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  September  10,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $229,000.  The  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Paving  of  marginal  roadway  at  Ocean 
Terminals,  Halifax,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor, 
R.  S.  Allen,  Halifax,  N.S.  Date  of  contract, 
July  27,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $38,- 
414.SS.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clauses  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Saint  John  Harbour  Commissioners 

Construction  of  substructure  for  grain  ele¬ 
vator  and  construction  of  piers  at  West  Saint 
John,  N.B.  Name  of  joint  contractors,  Atlas 
Construction  (Co.,  Ltd.,  and  the  Standard 
Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  July  27,  1928.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $2,000,000.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  Grain  Elevator  at  West 
Saint  John,  N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  The 
E.  G.  M.  Cape  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Date  of  contract,  October  5,  1928.  The 


General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Dredging  work  in  harbour,  West  Saint 
John,  N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  the  Stand¬ 
ard  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date 
of  contract,  June,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $35,0001.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  timber  grain  conveyer 
galleries  at  West  Saint  John,  N.B.  Name  of 
contractors,  the  MacDonald  Engineering  Co., 
Saint  John,  N.B.  Date  of  contract,  August 
6,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $123,572.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 

per  hoar 

Per  Per 
day  week 

Carpenters . 

$0  60 

8 

'  48 

Painters . 

0  60 

8 

48 

Blacksmiths . 

0  60 

8 

'  48 

Electricians . 

0  60 

8 

48 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

0  60 

8 

48 

Riggers . 

0  60 

8 

48 

Mechanics'  helpers . 

0  45 

8 

48 

Hoisting  engineer . 

0  60 

9 

54 

Labourers . 

0  35 
per  day 
$5  00 

9 

54 

Driver  with  horse  and  cart . 

9 

54 

Driver  with  team  and  wagon . 

7  00 

9 

54 

Harbour  Commissioners  of  Quebec 

Construction  of  a  wharf  in  the  estuary  of 
the  River  St.  Charles,  in  Quebec  Harbour, 
Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Ludger  Lemieux  Ltee.,  of  Ste  Marie,  Beauce 
County,  P.Q.,  and  associates,  Messrs.  Louis 
Letourneau  of  Quebec,  and  Louis  Odilon 
Roberge,  of  Ste.  Marie.  Date  of  contract, 
April  20,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approx¬ 
imately  $400,000.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 


RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


A  SUMMARY  is  given  below  of  the  more 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  have  recently  been  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Such  agreements  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  agreements  are  signed 
by  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
Verbal  agreements,  which  are  also  included  in 
the  records,  are  schedules  of  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
concerned,  and  in  effect  though  not  signed. 
In  addition  to  these  important  schedules  of 


wages  are  summarized,  including  civic  sche¬ 
dules.  In  the  case  of  each  agreement  or  sche¬ 
dule,  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  principal 
classes  of  labour  are  given,  with  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  general  interest. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

Calgary,  Alberta. — Certain  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen  and  Assistants  Union,  Local 
No  201. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  27,  1929, 
to  May  26,  1932,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  60  days  prior  to 
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the  expiration  date  in  any  year.  (A  summary 
of  this  local  union’s  agreement  with  job  print¬ 
ing  offices  was  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  June.) 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed,  if  avail¬ 
able. 

Hours:  45  per  week  for  day  shift  and  42  for 
night  work. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for  first  three 
hours;  thereafter,  double  time;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  day  workers  and  work  on  Saturday 
night  for  night  workers,  double  time.  Work  on 
national  holidays  also  at  the  overtime  rate.  If 
called  back  to  work  after  leaving,  $1.00  to  be 
paid  in  addition  to  overtime  pay. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  pressmen: 
$47.25  for  day  work  from  May  27,  1929,  to  May 
26,  1931  and  $48.00  for  day  work  from  May  27, 
1931,  to  May  26,  1932.  Night  scale  $3.00  per 
week  extra:  lobster  shift  (part  day  and  part 
night)  $5.00  per  week  extra. 

Wages  for  apprentice  pressmen:  one  quarter 
of  journeymen’s  scale  for  first  year,  one  third 
for  second  year,  one  half  for  third  year,  two- 
thirds  for  fourth  year  and  three  fourths  of 
journeymen’s  scale  for  fifth  year. 

Not  more  than  one  apprentice  for  every  five 
journeymen  employed. 

Apprentices  must  be  at  least  16  years  of  age 
and  be  accepted  by  the  apprenticeship  commit¬ 
tee.  They  are  to  serve  five  years. 

The  foreman  to  have  the  right  to  employ  help 
and  to  discharge  for  certain  specified  reasons. 
If  necessary  to  reduce  the  staff,  the  man  last 
employed  to  be  laid  off  first. 

A  joint  standing  committee  to  be  formed  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  representatives  of  each  party,  to 
whom  all  disputes  between  the  parties  will  be 
referred.  If  unable  to  agree,  this  committee 
will  elect  a  fifth  party  and  form  a  board  of 
arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute. 
If  unable  to  agree  on  the  fifth  party,  he  shall 
be  selected  by  the  president  of  the  International 
Union  and  the  chairman  of  the  special  standing 
committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association. 

Union  members  will  not  be  required  to  exe¬ 
cute  struck  work  for  unfair  employing  printers 
or  publications. 

Construction:  Buildings  and  Structures 


90  days’  notice  is  given  by  either  party  on  or 
before  May  1,  of  any  year. 

Union  members  only  to  be  employed,  if  avail¬ 
able. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime  and  all  work  on  holidays,  time  and 
one  half. 

Wages  per  hour:  from  May  1,  1929,  to  July 
31,  1929,  80  cents;  from  August  1,  1929,  to  April 
30,  1930,  85  cents;  from  May  1,  1930  to  April 
30,  1931,  90  cents. 

Any  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  board  of 
arbitration  consisting  of  two  members  of  each 
party  and  a  fifth  selected  by  them. 

Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. — Certain  Contrac¬ 
tors  and  the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and 
Plasterers’  International  Union,  Local 

No  27. 

Verbal  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May 
1,  1929,  to  May  1,  1930.  Three  months  notice  to 
be  given  before  expiration  of  agreement  if  any 
alteration  is  desired,  and  if  requested  a  con¬ 
ference  will  be  held  to  consider  a  new  agree¬ 
ment. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed.  Fore¬ 
men  must  be  union  members. 

Hours:  8  per  day. 

Overtime,  time  and  one  half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  bricklayers,  stone¬ 
masons  and  plasterers  $1.25  per  hour.  For  all 
sewer  and  conduit  work  $1.35  per  hour;  pit 
and  tunnel  work  $1.50  per  hour. 

Wages  for  apprentices:  first  year  40  per  cent 
of  journeymen’s  wage,  second  year  50  per  cent, 
third  year  70  per  cent,  fourth  year  80  per 
cent. 

Union  men  will  not  leave  work  until  any 
dispute  is  brought  before  a  joint  committee,  and 
in  case  of  trouble  with  any  other  mechanics, 
union  members  will  not  be  withdrawn  from 
work  withbut  arbitration. 

Welland,  Ontario. — The  Masons’  Section 
of  the  Builders’  Exchange  and  the 
Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’ 
Union,  Local  No.  32. 


Ottawa,  Ontario. — Ottawa  Master  Plumbers 
Association  and  the  United  Association 
of  Plumbers  and  Steamfitters,  Local 
No.  71. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1932,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  30  days  before  the 
expiration  date  in  any  year. 

.  This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  October,  1927,  with  the  following 
changes: 


Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen:  from  Ma 
1,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930,  $1.00;  from  May 
1930,  to  April  30,  1932,  $1.05. 

The  clauses  with  regard  to  apprentices  hia\ 
been  omitted.  Improvers  to  be  paid  55  ceni 
per  hour  for  first  six  months  and  70  cents  pc 
hour  for  the  second  six  months  of  the  year. 


Brantford,  Ontario. — General  Contractors 
and  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen¬ 
ters,  Local  No.  498. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931,  and  from  year  to  year  until 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1931. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturday. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  to  midnight; 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Saturday  after- 
noon,  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  bricklayers,  stonemasons  and 
plasterers  $1.25  per  hour. 

No  union  member  will  be  permitted  to  work 
for  a  private  citizen  unless  he  is  paid  15  cents 
per  hour  above  the  union  scale.  This  rate 
applies  to  the  speculative  contractor  and  real 
estate  man,  but  not  to  bona-fide  building  cor¬ 
porations  or  municipal,  provincial  or  federal 
works,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  joint 
arbitration  board  and  the  executive  of  the 
union. 

Union  members  not  to  go  on  strike  before 
a  dispute  has  been  brought  before  the  Joint 
Arbitration  Committee  for  settlement,  and  no 
sympathetic ^  strike  to  occur  except  with  author¬ 
ity  of  the  international  union.  Any  violation 
of  the  agreement  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Joint 
Arbitration  Committee. 

The  Joint  Arbitration  Committee  to  consist 
of  three  members  of  each  party  and  to  meet 
at  least  every  three  months. 
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Welland,  Ontario. — Employing  Plumbers 
and  the  United  Association  of  Plumbers 
and  Steamfitters,  Local  No.  595. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930,  and  for  another  year  unlees 
60  days  notice  is  given  by  either  party  before 
the  expiration  date. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  all  overtime  and  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  double 
time. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  plumbers 
and  steamfitters:  from  May  1,  1929,  to  April  30, 

1930,  $1.00;  from  May  1,  1930,  to  April  30, 

1931,  $1.05. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  six  journey¬ 
men. 

For  work  out  of  the  city,  fare  and  board  to 
be  paid  and  travelling  time. 

St.  Catharines,  Ontario. — St.  Catharines 
Branch  of  the  Master  Painters,  Decora¬ 
tors  Assoclvtion  of  Canada  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Brotherhood  of  Painters, 
Decorators  and  Paperhangers,  Local  No. 
407. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1929. 
to  March  31,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  by  October  1,  of 
any  year. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  to  midnight; 
after  midnight  double  time;  work  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Victoria  Day, 
Dominion  Day  and  local  civic  holidays,  time  and 
one  half:  work  on  Sundays,  Christmas  Day  and 
Labour  Day,  double  time. 

Wages  per  hour:  80  cents. 

No  union  member  to  take  contracts  or  work 
for  himself  while  employed  by  a  member  of  the 
Master  Painters’  Association. 

Any  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  committee 
of  three  members  of  each  party.  No  strike  to 
be  called  unless  the  agreement  is  persistently 
violated  and  if  possible,  no  action  to  be  taken 
until  the  dispute  has  been  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. — Certain  Con¬ 
tractors  and  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  Local  No. 
446. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930.  If  either  party  wishes  a 
change,  three  months  notice  to  be  given. 

Hours:  8  per  day. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days,  Christmas  Day  and  Dominion  Day,  Labour 
Day,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  carpenters  and  joiners: 
85  cents  per  hour.  If  any  man  incapacitated 
by  old  age,  accident  or  other  cause,  he  may  work 
at  a  rate  mutually  agreed  on,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  union. 

All  foremen  must  be  union  members,  except 
where  contractor  acts  as  foreman. 

Any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the 
representatives  of  the  parties,  is  to  be  referred 
to  arbitration,  the  arbitrators  to  be  selected  as 
the  occasion  may  arise. 

No  union  member  to  undertake  any  work  by 
wage  or  contract  after  regular  days  work  for 
employer. 


Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur,  Ontario. — 
Certain  Contractors  and  the  Brick¬ 
layers  and  Masons’  International 
Union,  Local  No.  25. 

Verbal  agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May 
1,  1929,  to  April  30,  1930.  If  any  change  in 
wage  schedule  is  desired,  three  months  notice 
to  be  given  by  either  party. 

Hours:  8  per  day  and  4  on  Saturdays.  When 
working  two  or  more  shifts,  no  member  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  out  of  24.  On  three  shifts, 
8  hours  to  be  paid  for  7  hours  work. 

Ouertime  and  work  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen  bricklayers  and 
masons:  $1.25  per  hour.  If  a  contractor  brings 
in  men  from  other  places,  where  wages  are 
higher,  the  higher  rate  to  prevail  with  all  men 
on  the  job.  For  all  out  of  town  work,  where 
members  cannot  get  home  daily,  $1.40  per  hour 
to  be  paid. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  enforcement  of 
safety  rules. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — Edmonton  Master 
Painters  Association  and  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Painters,  Decorators  and  Paper- 
hangers,  Local  No.  1016. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  May  1,  1932.  If  either  party  wishes  a  change, 
60  days’  notice  to  be  given  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  agreement. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if  avail¬ 
able.  If  none  available,  non-union  men  who 
intend  to  join  the  union  may  be  employed. 

Union  members  will  not  work  for  anyone  not 
a  member  of  the  Master  Painters’  Association 
or  those  who  intend  to  become  members,  except 
in  the  case  of  public  bodies,  institutions  or 
corporations  regularly  employing  painters  for 
maintenance  work. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Wages  per  hour:  from  May  1,  1929,  to  May 
1  1930,  95  cents;  from  May  1,  1930,  to  May  1, 
1932,  $1.00. 

Overtime  to  12  pjn.  time  and  one  na.li, 
double  time  for  work  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
Sundays  and  holidays.  , 

For  work  out  of  town,  transportation  to  be 
paid  and  any  excess  in  the  cost  of  living  not 
exceeding  50  cents  per  day.  , 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  tour 
journeymen.  Apprentices  must  not  be  over  21 
years  a.nd  shall  serve  at  least  three  years. 

A  standing  committee  consisting  of  three 
members  of  each  party  to  meet  to  discuss  all 
matters  pertaining  to  either  organization. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — Certain  Employers  and 
the  International  Sheet  Metal  Work¬ 
ers  Association,  Local  No.  371. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 

to  April  30,  1930.  ....  r  -fc 

The  union  agrees  to  discipline  any  of  its 
members  doing  sheet  metal  work  except  in  a 
legitimate  shop.,  this  clause  not  to  apply  to  gov¬ 
ernment  work.  .  , 

Hours-  44  per  week,  except  during  the  montns 
of  December,  January,  February  and  March, 
when  at  the  option  of  the  employer,  it  shall 
be  determined  that  shorter  hours  shall  pre-vail 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  trade.  For 
work  out  of  the  city,  ten  hours  per  day  may 
be  worked. 
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Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for  work  from 
5  p.m.  to  midnight  and  on  Saturday  afternoons 
to  5  p.m.;  double  time  for  overtime  after  mid¬ 
night  on  other  days  and  after  5  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
days;  double  time  also  for  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

Wages  for  journeymen  sheet  metal  workers; 
$1.10  per  hour. 

One  apprentice  to  be  allowed  to  every  three 
journeymen  employed.  Apprentices  must  be 
registered  with  the  union. 

An  improver  is  an  apprentice  who  has  served 
three  years  or  more  at  the  trade.  One  im¬ 
prover  allowed  to  each  shop  and  one  improver 
to  each  additional  two  journeymen!.  After  serv¬ 
ing  one  year  as  improver,  a  man  may  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  a  joint  examining  board  whose  decision 
shall  be  final  as  to  whether  he  is  competent  to 
become  a  journeyman  sheet  metal  worker. 

Wages  for  improvers  to  be  three  quarters  of 
journeymen’s  scale. 

For  work  o-ut  of  the  city,  fare  and  board  to 
be  paid. 

The  shop  steward  to  try  to  settle  with  em¬ 
ployers  any  dispute  arising.  If  unable  to  do 
so,  the  dispute  to  be  referred  to  a  joint  execu¬ 
tive  comma  tttee. 

Vancouver,  BC. — Certain  Contractors  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Local  No.  1875  (Floor- 
layers). 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930.  If  either  party  wishes  to 
change  wages  or  hours,  60  days  notice  to  be 
given. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  June,  1928,  page  673,  with  the 
following  exceptions: — 

For  the  months  of  December  and  January, 
7  hours  per  day  to  be  worked,  a  35-hour  week. 
(The  40-hour  week  remains  in  force  for  the 
•other  months.) 

The  provisions  that  non-union  members  may 
be  employed  if  they  intend  to  join  the  union, 
and  that  any  man  working  overtime  must  get 
permission  from  the  business  agent  or  shop 
steward  have  been  omitted. 

The  wages  remain  unchanged  at  $1.12J  per 
hour  for  floorlayers  and  soraipers  and  $1.10  per 
hour  for  finishers. 

Vancouver,  B.C. — ‘Certain  Roofing  and  Sheet 
Metal  Firms  and  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers’  International  Association, 
Local  No.  2S0. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  2,  1929, 
to  June  30,  1930,  until  notice  of  change  is  given 
by  either  party  ninety  -days  prior  to  the  expira¬ 
tion  date  in  any  year. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed,  if  avail¬ 
able,  and  union  members  are  only  to  work  for 
•contractors  or  sheet  metal  firms  who  agree  to 
the  conditions  of  this  agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for  first  four 
hours;  thereafter  and  all  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 

u  ages  for  journeymen  sheet  metal  workers: 
$1.12J  per  hour. 

.  One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  three 
journeymen  and  one  advanced  apprentice  to 
every  four  journeymen.  Apprentices  to  be 
regulated  by  the  Vancouver  Apprenticeship 
douneil. 


For  work  out  of  the  city,  transportation, 
board  and  travelling  time  to  be  paid. 

The  contractor  will  not  request  union  .mem¬ 
bers  to  install  any  material  that  is  considered 
unfair,  unless  same  is  covered  by  patent  rights. 

Any  dispute  shall  be  discussed,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible,  settled  by  a  meeting  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  both  parties.  If  unable  to  agree,  the 
matter  will  be  referred  to  a  Board  of  Con¬ 
ciliation  consisting  of  three  members  of  each 
party.  If  this  board  is  unable  to  agree,  the 
dispute  will  then  be  referred  to  the  President 
of  the  Building  and  Construction  Industries 
Exchange  and  the  general  office  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  union  who  shall  appoint  representatives 
to  settle  it. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Water 
Transportation 

Amherstburg,  Ontario. — Certain  Dredge 

Owners  and  the  International  Long¬ 
shoremen’s  Association,  Local  No.  504-1 
(International  Surface  and  Drill  Boat 
Workers’  Association). 

Standard  international  agreement,  accepted 
by  three  local  dredge  owners,  to  be  in  effect 
from  April  1,  1929,  to  March  31,  1932.  If 
either  party  desires  a  change,  notice  to  be  given 
on  or  before  January  1,  1932,  and  a  conference 
will  later  be  held  at  Detroit,  Michigan,  to 
negotiate  a  new  agreement. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  prev¬ 
iously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette  for  June,  1928,  with  the  following  ex¬ 
ception: 

Wages:  day  foreman  $291  per  month,  night 
foreman  $275.25  per  month:  licensed  engineer 
(who  shall  be  employed  where  required  by  law) 
$8.40  per  day,  blaster  $8.40  per  day,  driller 
$8.35  per  day,  fireman  $7.60  per  day,  driller’s 
helper,  $7.10  per  day. 

Service:  Hotel  and  Restaurant 
Vancouver,  B.C. — ’Certain  Hotels  and  Res¬ 
taurants  and  the  International  Alli¬ 
ance  of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em¬ 
ployees,  Local  No.  28. 

The  agreement  which  was  in  force  in  1928 
and  was  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for 
October,  1928.  has  been  renewed  without  change 
to  May  22,  1930. 

Service:  Personal  and  Domestic 

Vancouver,  B.C. — Employing  Barbers  and 
the  Journeymen  Barbers’  International 
Union,  Local  No.  120. 

This  agreement,  which  has  been  in  effect  since 
May  12,  1924,  has  been  extended  to  June  1, 
1930. 

No  barber  to  be  allowed  to  start  work  in  a 
union  shop  without  a  permit  from  the  union. 

Hours:  from  8  a.m.  to  6.30  p.m.  on  Mondays, 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays  with  an  hour 
off  at  noon;  on  Wednesdays,  hours  from  8  a.m. 
to  1  p.m.;  on  Saturdays  from  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m. 
with  one  hour  at  noon  and  one  half  hour  for 
supper. 

Wages:  $25  per  week  guaranteed  and  60  per 
cent  commission  on  all  receipts  over  $39.50  for 
each  journeyman  barber  employed.  Swing 
shift  man  (not  more  than  one  allowed  in  any 
one  shop)  to  work  6  hours  per  day  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  $17  per  week  and  60  per  cent  commis¬ 
sion  on  receipts  over  $26.50  per  week.  Full  pay 
for  specified  holidays. 
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PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  SEPTEMBER,  1929 
Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles  and  Index  Numbers 


r  I ' HE  movement  in  prices  daring  the  month 
was  slight,  the  weekly  family  budget  in 
terms  of  retail  prices  being  unchanged,  while 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  index  num¬ 
ber  of  wholesale  prices  was  somewhat  lower. 

In.  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a  list 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an  average 
family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in 
some  sixty  cities  was  $11.64  at  the  beginning 
of  September,  as  compared  with  $11.63  for 
August;  $11.15  for  September,  1928;  $10.87  for 
September,  1927;  $10.94  for  September,  1926; 
S10.S1  for  September,  1925;  $10.28  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1924;  $10.46  for  September,  1923; 
$10.28  for  September,  1922;  $11.82  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921;  $15.95  for  September,  1920;  $16.92 
for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $13.31  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1918;  and  $7.83  for  September,  1914. 
Potato  pa-ices  were  substantially  lower,  while 
less  important  declines  occurred  in  the  prices 
of  beef,  mutton  and  lard.  The  prices  of  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  flour,  salt  pork, 
bacon  and  prunes  advanced.  Including  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  rent  with  that  of  foods  the 
total  budget  was  unchanged  at  $21.90  for 
August  and  September,  as  compared  with 
$21.38  for  September,  1928;  $21.05  for  Sep- 

itember,  1927;  $21.15  for  September,  1926; 
$21.02  for  September,  1925;  $20.65  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1924;  $20.97  for  September.  1923; 
$20.90  for  September,  1922;  $22.37  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1921;  $26.38  for  September,  1920;  $26.92 
for  July,  1920  (the  peak);  $21.11  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1918;  and  $14.33  for  September,  1914.  In 
fuel  a  slight  increase  in  coal  prices  was  offset 
by  somewhat  lower  levels  for  wood.  No 
changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502  com¬ 
modities  in  1926  as  100,  declined  to  97.3  for 
September,  as  compared  with  98.1  for  August; 
95.5  for  September,  1928;  97.1  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  1927;  and  98.5  for  September,  1926.  The 
decrease  was  due  mainly  to  lower  prices  for 
grains  and  livestock.  Sixty-eight  prices  quo¬ 
tations  were  lower,  eighty-four  were  higher 
and  three-hundred  and  fifty  were  unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  chief  compon¬ 
ent  material  five  of  the  eight  groups  were 
lower,  two  were  higher  and  one  was  unchanged. 
The  Vegetable  and  Vegetable  Products  group 
and  the  Animals  and  their  Products  group 
were  considerably  lower,  the  former  due  to 
decreases  in  the  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
raw  rubber  and  fresh  foreign  fruits,  which  more 
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than  offset  higher  prices  for  flax,  oats  and 
vegetables,  and  the  latter  due  to  lower  prices 
for  livestock  and  fresh  and  cured  meats,  which 
more  than  offset  advances  in  the  prices  of  milk, 
butter  and  eggs.  Three  other  groups  showed 
minor  declines;  the  Wood,  Wood  Products 
and  Paper  group,  because  of  lower  prices  for 
•certain  lines  of  lumber;  the  Non-Ferrous 
Metals  group,  due  to  declines  in  the  prices 
of  tin  and  zinc;  and  the  Non-Metallic  Miner¬ 
als  group,  due  to  declines  in  the  prices  of 
crushed  stone.  The  Fibres,  Textiles  and  Tex¬ 
tile  Products  group  was  slightly  higher,  due 
mainly  to  increased  prices  for  raw  cotton  and 
raw  silk.  The  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products 
group  also  advanced  somewhat.  The  Iron 
and  its  Products  group  was  unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  were  lower,  because  of  declines 
in  the  prices  of  footwear,  flour,  fresh  foreign 
fruits,  meats  and  rice,  which  .more  than  offset 
increases  in  the  prices  of  milk,  butter,  veget¬ 
ables  and  fuel.  Producers’  goods  showed  a 
slight  decline,  due  mainly  to  lower  prices  for 
materials  for  the  meat  packing  industry  and 
for  the  milling  and  other  industries,  while 
slight  declines  occurred  also  in  materials  for 
the  metal  working  industries  and  for  the 
chemical  using  industries.  Materials  for  the 
textile  and  clothing  industries,  for  the  fur 
and  leather  goods  industries,  as  well  as  miscel¬ 
laneous  producers’  materials,  advanced. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  origin  both 
raw  and  partly  manufactured  goods  and  fully 
or  chiefly  manufactured  goods  were  lower,  the 
former  due  to  declines  in  the  prices  of  fresh 
foreign  fruits,  grains,  livestock  and  lumber, 
and  the  latter  due  to  declines  in  the  prices  of 
flour,  cured  meats,  footwear,  wool  yarn  and 
fuel  oil.  Domestic  farm  products,  articles 
of  forest  origin  and  articles  of  mineral  origin 
were  slightly  lower.  Articles  of  marine  origin 
advanced. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  AS  TO  RETAIL 
PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  September,  of 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal, 
wood,  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  of  six-roomed 
houses  in  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canada. 
All  prices  are  for  delivered  goods.  The  exact 
quality  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
forth  in  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  each  case  refer  to  the  same  class  of 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  from 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
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prices  of  foods,  and  groceries  in  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each. 
The  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  rent  are 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Statistics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  secured  at  the  middle  of  each 
month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working- 
men's  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coal,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 
for  uniform  grades  for  the  various  cities  from 
month  to  month. 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act, 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924. 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
districts  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen. 
The  first  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition, 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  good 
modern  conveniences.  The  second  class  is  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located, 
but  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five, 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
cities  for  which  reports  are  received,  includes 
twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
since  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  for  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  somes  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat 
similarly,  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  food  prices  so  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  as  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 


estimated  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
in  1912  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according 
to  the  total  income.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 
fuel,  light  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 

While  the  budget  serves  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  of 
the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
of  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so 
that  comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 
changed. 

Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 

In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  'budget  for 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rent,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
added  and  this  table  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 
covering  all  items  of  workingmen’s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar- 
terlj-  from  1918  to  1926,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1927.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  supplement,  the  figures  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 

With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  141-4;  1905. 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 

(Continued  on  page  1172) 
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COST  PER  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  RENT  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  budget  is  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  items  included,  not  to  show  the  minimum  cost  for  an 

average  family. 


Quan- 

(t) 

(t) 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Commodities 

tity 

1900 

1905 

1910 

1913 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

C. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

Beef,  sirloin. . . . 

2  lbs. 

27-2 

30-4 

37-6 

44-4 

50 -0 

52-4 

77-4 

81-2 

64-2 

60-4 

59-0 

58-6 

58-4 

60-2 

63-4 

72-6 

76-8 

75-2 

Beef,  shoulder. . 

2  “ 

19-11 

24-6 

26-0 

29-6 

35-0 

35-0 

55-4 

51-2 

35-4 

32-4 

30-8 

30-0 

30-6 

32-2 

34-8 

42-6 

48-0 

46-6 

Veal,  shoulder.. 

1  “ 

10-0 

11-3 

12-8 

15-7 

1S-0 

19-8 

27-6 

28-7 

20-2 

18-4 

18-4 

17-8 

18-0 

19-4 

20-6 

23-6 

24-6 

24-6 

Mutton,  roast... 

1  “ 

11-8 

12-2 

16-8 

19-1 

21-4 

23-8 

36-8 

35-6 

27-1 

27-3 

27-9 

28-2 

28-8 

30-2 

28-8 

30-5 

32-1 

31-6 

Pork,  leg . 

1  “ 

12-2 

13-1 

18-0 

19-5 

20-8 

22-8 

39-3 

41-5 

33-3 

31-1 

27-2 

25-7 

29-3 

31-4 

28-4 

31-2 

32-6 

32-6 

Pork,  salt . 

2  “ 

21-8 

25-0 

34-4 

35-2 

37-4 

39-2 

70-0 

74-0 

59-6 

53-8 

50-6 

46-8 

52-6 

57-0 

52-4 

54-8 

56-4 

57-2 

Bacon,  break- 

fast . 

1  “ 

15-4 

17-8 

24-5 

24-7 

26-7 

29  9 

51  - 1 

58-8 

48-7 

42-5 

38-9 

33-7 

40-8 

45-1 

38-5 

40-8 

41-0 

41-3 

Lard,  pure . 

2  “ 

26-2 

28-2 

40-6 

38-4 

37-4 

41-0 

74-0 

73-8 

48-0 

45-0 

44-8 

45-2 

49-0 

49-8 

43-6 

45-0 

44-0 

43-8 

Eggs,  fresh . 

1  doz 

25-7 

30-0 

33-3 

33-7 

31  -7 

37-2 

55-7 

70-6 

46-3 

35-8 

38-3 

39-5 

43-3 

41-4 

46-3 

46-3 

39-4 

47-4 

Eggs,  storage.. . 

1  “ 

20-2 

23-4 

28-4 

28-1 

30-1 

33-7 

50-8 

64-3 

44-3 

32-4 

34-0 

34-6 

39-2 

37-1 

42-2 

41-4 

34-8 

41-5 

Milk . 

Cqts. 

36-0 

39  ti 

48-0 

51  -  G 

50-4 

52-2 

74-4 

90-6 

79-2 

69-0 

69-0 

71-4 

69-0 

69-0 

70-2 

70-8 

72-0 

72-6 

Butter,  dairy.. . 

2  lbs. 

44-2 

49-4 

52-0 

58-0 

58-0 

68-4 

95-8 

124-0 

79-6 

73-4 

72-8 

73-6 

77-4 

74-6 

78-6 

82-6 

80-4 

83-6 

Butter,  cream- 

ery . 

I  “ 

25-5 

27-7 

31-9 

33-9 

33-8 

38-9 

52-8 

6S-4 

47-3 

42-8 

41-4 

41-9 

44-2 

40-9 

44-1 

45-9 

44-9 

46-0 

Cheese,  old . 

1  “ 

16-1 

17-6 

18-5 

20-5 

21-1 

26-3 

33-3 

40-8 

36-4 

30-7 

§31-2 

§28-8 

§31-8 

§31-2 

§31-2 

§33-2 

§33-1 

§33-2 

Cheese,  new. . . . 

1  “ 

14-0 

15-7 

17-5 

19-1 

20-1 

23-0 

31-0 

38-8 

32-5 

26-6 

§31-2 

§28-8 

531-8 

§31-2 

§31-2 

§33-2 

§33-1 

§33-2 

Bread . 

15  “ 

55-5 

58-5 

66-0 

61  5 

66-0 

78-0 

117-0 

145-5 

121-5 

103-5 

102-0 

106-5 

118-5 

114-0 

117-0 

115-5 

117-0 

118-5 

Flour,  family.. . 

10  “ 

25-0 

28-0 

33-0 

32-0 

38-0 

43-0 

68-0 

83-0 

64-0 

48-0 

§44-0 

§49-0 

557-0 

§54-0 

§54-0 

§51-0 

§53-0 

§54-0 

Rolled  Oats. . . . 

5  “ 

18-0 

19-5 

21-0 

22-0 

24-5 

24-5 

40-0 

44-0 

31-0 

28-0 

27-5 

28-0 

30-5 

29-0 

31-5 

31-5 

32-0 

32-0 

Rice . 

2  “ 

10-4 

10-6 

10-4 

11-4 

13-2 

13-6 

23-8 

33-4 

19-0 

18-6 

§20-4 

§21-0 

§22-0 

§21-8 

§21-4 

§20-8 

§20-6 

§20-8 

Beans,  hand- 

picked . 

2  “ 

8-6 

9-4 

10-S 

12-4 

13-4 

19  -  S 

33-8 

23-6 

17-2 

17-8 

17-6 

16-6 

16-8 

15-6 

16-0 

18-4 

23-8 

23-8 

Apples,  evapor- 

ated . 

1  “ 

9-9 

7-7 

11-5 

1 2  -  C 

13-7 

13-4 

23-2 

29-5 

20-7 

25-0 

19-6 

19-2 

20-5 

19-8 

19-0 

21-7 

21-4 

21-5 

Prunes,  medium 

1  “ 

11-5 

9-6 

9-9 

11-9 

13-2 

13-1 

18-3 

27-2 

18-0 

20-1 

18-4 

15-9 

15-9 

15-8 

14-7 

13-6 

13-9 

14-2. 

Sugar,  granulat- 

ed . 

4  “ 

21-0 

22  -  C 

24-0 

23-6 

29-6 

36-4 

47-2 

92-4 

41-6 

36-0 

45-2 

40-4 

32-8 

31-6 

32-8 

31-2 

28-4 

28 -f 

Sugar,  yellow. . . 

2  “ 

10-0 

9-8 

10-8 

U-C 

13-6 

17 -C 

21-8 

43-8 

19-8 

17  -  C 

21-6 

19-2 

15-6 

15-0 

15-6 

15-0 

13-6 

13-6 

Tea,  black . 

}  “ 

8-2 

8-3 

8-7 

8-9 

9-9 

9-f 

15-2 

15-5 

13-7 

14-2 

§17-0 

§17-5 

518-0 

§18-0 

§17-8 

517-8 

517-6 

§17-6 

Tea,  green . 

i  “ 

S-7 

8-7 

9-1 

9-3 

9-8 

10-3 

14-5 

17-1 

15-0 

15-6 

§17-0 

§17-5 

§18-0 

518-0 

§17-8 

§17-8 

§17-6 

517-6 

Coffee . 

i  « 

8-6 

8-S 

8-9 

9-4 

10-1 

9-t 

11-4 

15-6 

13-7 

13-3 

13-4 

13-8 

15-4 

15-3 

15-2 

15-2 

15-2 

15-1 

Potatoes . 

i  bag 

24-1 

28-0 

30-3 

36-0 

34-3 

63-2 

70-7 

81-2 

83-4 

48-2 

66-3 

57-6 

54-7 

74-4 

59-2 

49-6 

94-4 

75-0 

Vinegar . 

n«  qt. 

•7 

-7 

•7 

•8 

•8 

•8 

•9 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

•9 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

1-0 

l-0> 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

8 

All  Foods . 

5-48 

5  96 

6  95 

7  34 

7-83 

8-97 

13-31 

15  95 

11-82 

10  28 

10  46 

10-28 

10-81 

10-94 

10-87 

11-15 

11-63 

11  61 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

c. 

Starch,  laundry 

i  lb. 

2-9 

3-0 

3-1 

3-2 

3-2 

3-3 

4-8 

4-9 

4-4 

4-0 

4-0 

4-1 

4-2 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

4-1 

Coal  anthracite 

Me  ton 

39  5 

45-2 

48-1 

55-0 

53-5 

57-2 

77-9 

118-3 

109-3 

117-8 

111-2 

104-9 

104-3 

105-1 

101-7 

101-3 

100-2 

100-3 

Coal  bitumin- 

ous . 

U  U 

31-1 

32-3 

35  -  C 

38-7 

37-2 

39-1 

60-8 

85-6 

74-9 

75-1 

70-8 

65-6 

63-2 

63-2 

63-4 

62-9 

62-6 

62-8 

Wood,  hard. . . 

“  cd. 

32-5 

35-3 

38-8 

42-5 

42-8 

43-1 

72-1 

83-1 

83-2 

78-6 

79-3 

77-7 

76-2 

75-7 

75-5 

75-6 

76-6 

76-0 

Wood,  soft . 

U  it 

22-6 

25-5 

29-4 

30-6 

31-4 

31  -C 

54-1 

66-2 

61-4 

59-6 

58-9 

57-3 

55-6 

55-8 

55-9 

55-7 

54-9 

54-4 

Coal  oil . 

1  gal. 

24-0 

24-5 

24-4 

23-7 

23-6 

23-0 

28-0 

39-2 

32-2 

31-0 

30-4 

30-9 

30-3 

31-3 

31-2 

31-0 

31  - 1 

31-0 

$ 

$ 

$ 

3 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Fuel  and  light* 

1-50 

1  63 

1-76 

1  91 

1-89 

1  93 

2-93 

3  92 

3  61 

3-62 

3  51 

3-36 

3-30 

3-31 

3-28 

3-27 

3  25 

3  25 

$ 

$ 

S 

3 

S 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

Rent . 

1  mo. 

2  37 

2-89 

4  05 

4  75 

4  59 

4-08 

4-82 

6-45 

6  90 

6  96 

6  96 

6  97 

6-88 

6-S5 

6  86 

6  93 

6-98 

6  93 

$ 

$ 

i 

$ 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

$ 

$ 

8 

8 

8 

•5 

$ 

8 

8 

{JTotals . 

9  37 

10  50 

12-79 

14  02 

14  33 

15-01 

21  11 

26-38 

22-37 

20-90 

20  97 

20  65 

21-02 

21-15 

21  05 

21-38 

21  90  21-90 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


Nova  Scotia . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . . . 

British  Columbia. . . . 


$ 

$ 

$ 

s 

8 

8 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

S 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

5-61 

5-83 

6-82 

7-29 

7-66 

8-60 

13-51 

16  37 

12-06 

10-35 

10  80 

19-49 

10  99 

11  17 

10-85 

11  11 

11-15 

4-81 

5-26 

5-81 

6-34 

6-75 

7-75 

11-72 

14  13 

10  56 

9  66 

9-35 

9-12 

10  03 

10  43 

9-86 

9-90 

10-19 

5-38 

5-83 

6-55 

7-04 

7-70 

8-81 

13-21 

15-58 

11-83 

10  36 

10-84 

10-54 

10-89 

10  S7 

10-90 

11-08 

10  94 

5-15 

5-64 

5-33 

6-87 

7-35 

8-65 

12-70 

15-03 

11-08 

9-78 

9-84 

9  51 

10-13 

10  20 

10-09 

10-35 

10-52 

5-01 

5-60 

6-50 

7-20 

7-77 

9-18 

13-27 

15-91 

11-97 

10  IS 

10-52 

10-21 

10  66 

10-98 

10-92 

11  17 

11  67 

5-85 

6-19 

7-46 

7-87 

8-15 

8-65 

12-86 

16  65 

11-42 

9-75 

9-88 

9-56 

10-34 

10  13 

10-27 

10 -S3 

11-53 

6-80 

6-92 

7-86 

8-25 

8-29 

8-87 

13-10 

16  05 

11-42 

9-92 

10-11 

10-22 

10-71 

10-99 

10-81 

11-29 

12  09 

6-02 

6-50 

8-00 

8-33 

8-15 

8-86 

13-32 

15-60 

11-27 

10-00 

9  95 

10-46 

10-85 

10-68 

10-62 

11-22 

12-12 

6-90 

7-74 

8-32 

9-13 

9  04 

9-39 

14-28 

17  07 

12  68 

11-59 

11-37 

11-36 

12-19 

11-87 

12-01 

12-16 

12  93 

i 

11  55 

10  52 
11-12 
10  61 

11  6® 

11  41 
12-02 

12  10 
12-84 


IDecember  only.  §Kind  most  sold.  ‘For  electric  light  and  gas  see  text. 

UAn  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries  would  increase  the  figures  by  about  50  per  cent.  See  text. 
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1.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND 


LOCALITY 


nominion  (average  .. . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1—  Sydney . 

2—  New  Glasgow . 

3—  Amherst . 

4—  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6—  Truro . •••••• . 

7—  p.E.I.-Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average).. 

8—  Moncton . 

9—  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13—  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15—  Sorel . . . 

16—  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17—  St.  John’s . 

18 —  ' Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20— Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brock  ville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26—  Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30—  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton. , . . : . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36—  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38—  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42—  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48—  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49—  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (Average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average). 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . . 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 


Beef 

Veal  shoulder, 

roast,  per  lb. 

Mutton,  leg, 

roast,  per  lb. 

Pork 

Bacon 

Ham,  boiled, 

sliced,  per  lb. 

Sirloin  steak, 
per  lb. 

M 

c3 

£ 

*£ 
T5 
d  t- 1 

3  CD 
o  a 
Ph 

rG 

d 

a3  d 

£J 

£  a 
pg 

-d 

d 

Is 

3  d 

J& 

m 

t>  <D 

$  a 
m 

jQ 
d 
-  O 
b/j  a 

"""l  -d 

JG  £ 

CO  « 

©  r 
& 

_  -d 
cii  P 

CO  O  . 

G  d— ' 

C  O  d 
-dJ3  <D 

m 

-d 

<D 

co  . 

ci  jd 
*tj 

d  +)  L 

0,  b  a. 
« 

jd 

d 

-  ® 

D. 

CO  „ 

11 
d  <» 

PQ 

cents 

37  6 
39  4 

43-7 

36 

35 

42-5 

cents 

32  4 

33  8 
35 

35 

30 

34-2 

cents 

29-6 
30  4 

33-6 
29 '3 
27-5 
31-7 

cents 

23  3 

24  5 

27 

25 

20 

23-7 

cents 

19  2 

20  7 

20-7 

20 

17-5 

22-2 

cents 

24  6 
18-9 
16-7 

18- 5 
18 

19- 2 

cents 

31  6 
26  1 

25 

23-2 

27-5 

30 

cents 

32- 6 
31  3 

33- 5 
31-2 
30 
31-6 

cents 

28-6 

28-0 

28 

25-5 

28-4 

28-7 

30 

cents 

41-3 

39  9 
41-6 
40-7 

40 

40 

cents 

45  6 
43-7 
45 

44 

43-7 

43-5 

cents 

64  6 
61  7 

63 

57 

62-5 

64-4 

60 

40 

27-2 

37-3 

42-2 

63-5 

32-5 

30 

27 '5 

21-5 

18 

16-5 

30 

34 

26-8 

38 

40-4 

60 

37  4 

30  6 

27-9 

22-7 

17-7 

20-5 

30  0 

29-8 

26-2 

40  2 

45  5 

65  7 

33-7 

28-7 

21-2 

17-7 

15 

24 

35 

32-5 

27-3 

41-5 

46-6 

63-7 

43-7 

31-2 

30-7 

24-7 

18 

21 

30 

25-4 

41-8 

46-2 

69 

38-8 

32-5 

32-5 

25-8 

19-8 

16-8 

25 

30 

27 

40 

45 

64 

33-3 

30 

27 

22-6 

18 

20 

26-6 

25 

37-5 

44-3 

66-2 

31  6 

29-7 

27-9 

20-2 

15  2 

19  9 

28-2 

28-1 

26-4 

39  7 

41  7 

64  5 

32-2 

30-4 

26-4 

20-9 

14-5 

23-7 

30-5 

27 

26-9 

38-6 

41-6 

60-6 

31  -7 

30  ( 

29-2 

19-2 

15-6 

23-7 

22-5 

26 

26-4 

41-7 

47-5 

68-7 

41-7 

35-7 

34) 

28-5 

17-5 

20 

33 

31-5 

25-7 

42-5 

44-2 

70 

27-2 

28-7 

25-7 

17-7 

14-2 

15-6 

26-2 

24-1 

25 

45 

65-8 

26-6 

27-8 

25-4 

20 

15-8 

21 

26-7 

25 

25-3 

38-3 

40 

60-7 

27-5 

29-5 

25 

17-5 

14-2 

19-7 

26 

28 

26-7 

36 

39 

61-7 

21 

20 

15 

13 

22 

25 

25-7 

60 

38-5 

33-4 

35 

20-4 

16-3 

15-2 

33-5 

30-2 

27-8 

38-8 

39-2 

67 

35-8 

31 

30-4 

22-5 

15-8 

18 

30-8 

32-9 

28-3 

36-6 

40-4 

66-1 

39-4 

33  9 

311 

24-8 

20-9 

27-5 

31-8 

34  4 

29-6 

39  3 

43-3 

66  0 

37 

31-4 

29-5 

23-7 

16-9 

23-7 

32 

31-3 

26-4 

39-4 

43 

66-4 

43-6 

36-2 

32-4 

22-6 

21-7 

22-8 

33-3 

33-6 

27 

42-4 

45-1 

65-6 

37-2 

32 

29-7 

24 

17-2 

25 

29 

33 

27-4 

36-9 

41-2 

63-1 

36-6 

30 

32-4 

24-2 

18 

26-8 

33-3 

33-4 

27 

43 

46-6 

67-1 

37-7 

32-5 

30-8 

23-3 

20 

30 

35 

34 

28-5 

38-7 

44-2 

67-4 

40 

35 

29-2 

24 

23-3 

31-5 

34-3 

34-4 

28 

42-3 

45-9 

64-4 

41-1 

34-5 

31  •  1 

25-9 

23-8 

24-6 

30 

33-3 

28-5 

37-7 

40-5 

65-7 

41-9 

35 

33-7 

25-1 

22-2 

28-2 

33 

33-6 

31-7 

42-1 

47-2 

67-2 

42-8 

36-3 

34-8 

27-5 

19 

30-8 

35 

39-5 

42-3 

69-4 

38 

32 '6 

32-3 

23-6 

17-6 

29-7 

28 

33-3 

25-8 

35-7 

39-4 

65-9 

39-3 

34-4 

32-2 

24-9 

20-3 

29-3 

24 

32-7 

36-2 

37-4 

41-5 

66-6 

40-9 

36 

30-9 

26-7 

21-9 

29-9 

33-8 

36-9 

30 

38-6 

42-5 

67-7 

38 

35 

30 

25 

21 

25 

29 

35 

40-1 

44-3 

67-4 

38-6 

33-1 

31 

23-8 

19-7 

27-2 

32-5 

34 

37-7 

40-9 

64-4 

36-6 

32-8 

27-4 

24-1 

21  •  1 

27-8 

37-5 

32-2 

34-5 

38-3 

65-5 

40-5 

35 

30-8 

23-8 

19-3 

27-8 

32 

37 

32 

37 

39-4 

62-5 

39-2 

33-6 

28-4 

23-6 

22-8 

28-2 

35 

33 

38-5 

41 

65-7 

37-9 

32-8 

29-9 

23-9 

18-6 

26-7 

29-4 

33-2 

28-7 

37-9 

42-5 

65-1 

40-4 

35-1 

30-6 

24-8 

21 

29-5 

30 

36-2 

27-5 

39-7 

43-5 

68-9 

38 

35-1 

31-4 

26-3 

19-6 

29-7 

32-6 

33-6 

28-3 

38-1 

42-3 

65-4 

39-1 

33 

30-2 

24-6 

19-4 

28-2 

35 

34 

29 

37-7 

42-7 

67-2 

39-5 

33-8 

32-5 

26-5 

22-5 

29-5 

32-5 

37 

30 

39-3 

44 

67-9 

37-7 

32 

25 

20-3 

26-5 

25 

29-3 

30 

41-7 

44-6 

65-5 

42-6 

39 

35 

25-2 

19-4 

26-5 

32-5 

34-6 

30-3 

39-8 

44 

65 

44-7 

37-2 

34-9 

28-6 

21-8 

29-4 

32-5 

37 

30-6 

40-4 

47-6 

69-3 

38-2 

32-6 

29-2 

26 

21-2 

25 

38 

31 

39-5 

44-1 

65 

38-6 

33-4 

32 

26 

20-4 

26-8 

34-5 

36-8 

29-2 

37-3 

40-6 

65 

40 

33-3 

28-3 

24-3 

16-7 

27-3 

30 

36 

31 

39 

43-3 

61-7 

39-2 

32-5 

31-7 

25 

19-9 

27-4 

35-7 

30 

43-1 

47-5 

67-3 

38-4 

30-8 

28-7 

23-3 

19-8 

24-2 

31-8 

35-7 

30-4 

42-6 

48-4 

65 

34-5 

27-8 

26-6 

19  4 

15-8 

21-2 

28-6 

30-9 

39  9 

48-3 

61  9 

35-8 

28 

27-6 

18-3 

16-7 

20-7 

27-2 

32-7 

27 

37-2 

47-6 

62-9 

33-2 

27-5 

25-5 

20-5 

14-8 

21-7 

30 

29 

42-6 

49 

60-8 

35-8 

29-8 

27-2 

21  5 

16  5 

22-9 

33-8 

29-5 

28-0 

46-8 

53  1 

64-3 

35-6 

28-7 

25-7 

19-5 

17-1 

21-4 

33-1 

29 

25 

42-8 

51-1 

66 

32-5 

27-5 

25 

21-2 

17 

24-2 

32-5 

27-5 

27-5 

60 

35-5 

30-1 

29 

22-2 

16-2 

22-3 

36 

29-3 

27 

48-2 

53  7 

62-1 

39-6 

32-8 

29-2 

23-2 

15-8 

23-8 

33-7 

32-2 

32-5 

49-5 

54-5 

69 

34-8 

29-3 

27-3 

20-9 

17  1 

24-0 

33-2 

30  5 

27-6 

43  4 

49  1 

59  5 

31-2 

28-2 

28-7 

21-2 

1-75 

25-5 

34 

31-2 

27-5 

48-3 

54-1 

59-1 

35 

30 

25 

20 

25 

35 

33 

30 

60 

34-6 

29 

29-6 

19-1 

16 

23-7 

33-5 

30-6 

28-1 

39-4 

45-6 

58-5 

36-1 

29-1 

25-8 

18-5 

16 

22-8 

32-1 

31-4 

26-2 

44-4 

51-5 

62-9 

37 

30 

25-1 

20-8 

16 

22-9 

31-6 

26-5 

26 

41-3 

45 

57-2 

49-8 

34-7 

300 

23-9 

21  4 

2S-2 

37-9 

35-6 

30-9 

49-3 

54-8 

65  5 

39 

33-5 

31 

23-5 

19 

28 

35 

36-5 

29-5 

51-6 

55 

61 

42-2 

33-5 

26 

23-5 

23-5 

27-5 

40 

37-5 

30 

46-2 

52-5 

67-5 

39-3 

37-3 

30 

25-5 

22-6 

28-3 

40 

36-6 

30 

51-2 

60 

63-7 

40 

35 

30 

22 

19-3 

27-6 

34 

30-5 

31 

48 

54-5 

67 

42 

35 

31-4 

22-7 

22-1 

27 

38-6 

35-7 

31-2 

48-8 

51-9 

68 

42-1 

34-6 

32-1 

23-9 

21-8 

28-3 

36-2 

34-4 

30-4 

48-8 

52-2 

64 

416 

34 

32-3 

26-6 

25 

31-6 

42-5 

35-6 

50-7 

53-7 

68-7 

40 

35 

27-5 

23-7 

17-5 

27-1 

36-5 

37-7 

34 

49-2 

58-2 

64-3 

a  Price  per  single  quart  higher.  c  Price  in  bulk  lower, 
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RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SEPTEMBER, 


1929 


Fish 

Lard,  pure  leaf, 

best,  per  lb. 

Eggs 

Milk,  in  bottles, 

per  quart 

Butter 

Cod  steak, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Halibut,  fresh 
and  frozen, 
per  lb. 

White  fish, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 
per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 

per  doz. 

Salt  cod, 

boneless, 

per  lb. 

Finnan  haddie, 

per  lb. 

Canned  salmon 

(kind  most 

sold) 

per  lb.  tin 

Fresh,  specials 

and  extras, 

per  doz. 

Cooking,  fresh 

No.  l’s  and 

storage, 

per  doz. 

Dairy,  solids, 

prints,  etc., 

per  lb. 

Creamery, 

prints,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

oents 

oents 

oents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

18  9 

30  3 

21  3 

13  9 

59  5 

21  0 

20-7 

37  0 

21  9 

47  4 

41  5 

12-1 

41  8 

46  0 

140 

31  3 

55  9 

IS -8 

18  1 

28-6 

22  7 

50  6 

44  7 

12  2 

43  3 

49  5 

10 

30 

60 

18-8 

27 

22-7 

57-8 

48-5 

13-15 

42-6 

48-7 

12 

30 

50-60 

19 

29-1 

21  -S 

46-? 

16 

35 

50 

19-2 

20 

29-5 

21  -1 

44  •  Q 

12 

30 

60 

17-9 

16-2 

24-5 

23-2 

55-4 

48 

a  12-5 

38-3 

48-5 

20 

27-5 

24 

49 

20 

50 

17-8 

18 

34 

23-2 

50 

46-5 

12 

45-6 

50 

12 

60 

18 

20 

?#•? 

15  0 

36  7 

19  0 

69  0 

18-8 

18  4 

35  5 

22  S 

46-8 

41  5 

12  1 

41  2 

46  3 

12 

35 

10 

60 

18-7 

19-3 

34-4 

22-8 

49-2 

42-8 

10-12 

42-6 

46-8 

18 

35 

10 

60 

19-2 

16 

413 

22-2 

53-1 

43-2 

a  13-5 

45 

49-2 

20 

40 

60 

19  3 

20-2 

38-9 

21 

45-9 

42-8 

12 

10 

60 

18 

18 

27-5 

25 

39 

37  .fi 

12 

17-5 

29  8 

19  3 

9  6 

57-5 

20  9 

22  7 

31  9 

22-2 

48-3 

40  4 

10-8 

41  0 

43  2 

25 

20 

50 

20 

21-2 

32 

22 

4Q.fi 

3Q .  9. 

12 

15 

30-35 

25 

10 

60 

22 

29 

24-5 

53 

43-9 

12 

42 

43-4 

20 

20 

10 

20-7 

34-5 

22-9 

50-1 

36-8 

a  10 

41 

43-8 

20 

25 

15 

25 

25 

34 

21-5 

41 

10 

42 

20 

24-6 

20-3 

43-2 

39 

8 

42 -3 

15 

20 

10 

60 

20 

41-6 

20-7 

46-2 

40-5 

10 

42-7 

8 

55 

25 

25 

24-2 

41-3 

38 

10 

3R-3 

42-8 

15-20 

35-38 

60 

19-9 

23-2 

33  -  2 

20-3 

59-1 

45-1 

13 

43-7 

45- 1 

15 

10 

60 

20 

20 

33  •  5 

23-1 

50-8 

40-3 

12 

42 

17-7 

30  9 

22  9 

12-8 

66  0 

21  2 

19  5 

39  5 

20-8 

47-9 

42-4 

12  1 

42-4 

45-8 

20 

35 

25 

23-1 

21 

41-9 

20-6 

50-1 

42-3 

12 

40 

44 -Q 

15 

32 

22 

20-5 

16-5 

38-6 

21  -7 

44-8 

10 

43 

45-2 

15 

35 

25 

10-20 

20 

17 

36-9 

191 

42-3 

36-5 

10 

41-7 

44-7 

20 

30 

25 

23 

20 

37-3 

21  -3 

37-9 

34 

a  9 

47-2 

47 

20 

28 

20 

60 

25 

37-9 

23-1 

40-2 

35 

10 

42 

44-8 

42-5 

22-1 

48-6 

43 

12-5 

45 

45-4 

20 

25-30 

20-22 

20 

18 

39-9 

21-6 

40-4 

39-5 

a  11-4 

42-6 

47-3 

14 

32 

23 

23 

20-5 

41-5 

20-8 

55-7 

48-8 

a  13-3 

42-5 

46-6 

22 

35 

27 

25 

25 

39-1 

20-1 

52-2 

52 

c  13 

40 

46-4 

14 

30 

25 

20 

16 

40-8 

18-5 

50-9 

44 

13 

41-8 

45-4 

20 

35 

25 

22-5 

25 

45-3 

19-8 

51-9 

47-1 

a  12-5 

42-5 

46-7 

20 

30-33 

25 

15 

21-5 

18-3 

37-5 

19-5 

45-3 

41-7 

12 

44-3 

45-7 

15 

35 

25 

12 

20 

20 

38-1 

19-4 

44-7 

43-5 

a  11-8 

44 

45-8 

20 

25 

40-3 

20 

50-7 

43-7 

12 

42-6 

45-6 

23 

20 

31-7 

19-5 

46-5 

45 

12 

40-5 

44-4 

20 

25 

36-5 

20 

47-5 

ii 

44-5 

16 

23 

25 

21-5 

37-4 

19-4 

45-1 

40-9 

12 

41-3 

44 

15 

25 

22 

16-5 

39-8 

20-9 

46-3 

11 

42-5 

44-5 

15 

32 

22 

50-60 

22-7 

18 

48-4 

21-4 

44-9 

36-4 

12 

44-7 

45-2 

16 

30 

20 

12 

26-5 

17 

37-1 

19-8 

38-5 

33-2 

1 ' 

41-8 

45-8 

20 

30 

22 

18 

20 

44 

18-9 

50-8 

44-6 

14 

47 

30 

17 

45-7 

21-3 

47 

44-5 

12 

43-3 

47 

22 

17-5 

18 

39-4 

18-4 

43 

31-6 

11 

41-3 

43 

22 

32-9 

21 

54-7 

48-7 

12 

38 

45-2 

25 

25 

10 

75 

20 

19 

37-3 

23-2 

54-4 

45-8 

14 

44 

47-6 

25-30 

15 

75 

20 

20 

40-4 

24-6 

53-5 

15 

46-4 

20 

20 

34-9 

22-3 

54-2 

43-3 

a  16-7 

47 

23 

22-5 

45-3 

22-2 

55 

47-2 

12 

42-5 

47 

18 

21-3 

17 

39-1 

23 

48-6 

47-3 

a  12-5 

46-7 

18 

65 

20 

17 

38-8 

21-8 

51 

43-4 

a  12-5 

41 

47-7 

19  0 

20  6 

39-2 

21  3 

45-2 

35  3 

12  0 

39-3 

44  5 

20-28 

28-37 

16-24 

12 

18-5 

21-2 

41-8 

19-5 

48-6 

38-9 

c  12 

41-5 

44-5 

18 

20 

36-6 

23 

41-7 

31-6 

12 

37 

44-5 

26  9 

30-9 

16  0 

16  3 

25  0 

23-9 

36  4 

23-3 

42  2 

38-0 

13  0 

36  i 

45  2 

25 

30 

19 -2 

35 

20-5 

43-7 

38-7 

14 

38 

45-3 

30 

30 

15 

12*5 

25 

22-5 

25 

40 

11 

35 

46  2 

25-30 

30 

20 

25 

23-7 

36 

23-9 

43 

38-9 

13 

36-5 

44 

25 

30 

18 

26-5 

38-2 

23-8 

40 

34-4 

14 

36-2 

45-2 

22-7 

28-8 

19  4 

17  5 

22  4 

23-4 

38-8 

22-7 

49-5 

35-2 

11  9 

40-0 

45  1 

35 

25 

17-5 

27-5 

39-5 

23-3 

33-7 

30-4 

12 

39-1 

47-2 

25 

30 

18 

25 

25 

37-5 

25 

35 

30 

a  13 

45 

47-5 

25 

23-25 

15 

22-5 

23-4 

34 

21  -4 

46-3 

38-8 

a  12-5 

39-8 

43-4 

30 

15-18 

25 

20-7 

40-5 

22-4 

45-2 

43 

11 

38 

44-1 

18 

25 

18 

20 

22 

20-3 

42-5 

21-4 

42-2 

34 

11 

38 

43-4 

22  0 

27  4 

18-2 

22  9 

221 

39  5 

23-6 

50-4 

46  1 

13  0 

45  2 

48-7 

25 

30 

20 

18 

21  -2 

25 

45-5 

25 

49-5 

43 

a  12-5 

46-2 

30 

35 

20 

25 

25 

39-4 

25 

46-6 

45 

a  14-3 

42-5 

46-5  i 

30 

35 

20 

25 

24 

34-4 

26-3 

51 

48-3 

a  14-3 

45 

49-4 

20 

25 

35 

21-0 

47-5 

46 

11-1 

46-2 

49 

17-5 

21 

16 

20 

18-4 

37-2 

19-7 

51-9 

48 

11 

44-1 

47-8 

18 

28 

20 

20 

19-8 

38-7 

20-8 

52-3 

48-7 

a  14-3 

47-4 

51 

20 

25 

22-5 

22-5 

43-3 

25 

48-7 

45 

a  12-5 

45 

50 

20 

15 

20 

20 

42-7 

25 

55-7 

45 

a  14-3 

46-3 

50 

1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
15 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 
32: 
3$ 
34 
35" 
35- 
3r 
38; 
39- 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 


lies 
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2—  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING, 


4-3 

Canned  Vegetables 

Locality 

CO 

o 

4iS 

a  r_i 

CO  G3 

O  r-H 
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cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

33-2 

7-9 

18-3 

5  4 

6  4 

10  4 

12  3 

15-8 

16  1 

16  0 

32 -C 

8-2 

17  9 

5-8 

6  6 

10  1 

14  1 

16  7 

16  4 

16  1 

35-4 

8 

17-3 

5-8 

6-7 

10-1 

13-6 

16-5 

16-5 

16 

33 

8-8-3 

17-5 

5-7 

6-3 

10-3 

13-4 

16-3 

15-8 

16-1 

30-7 

8 

18 

5-6 

6-2 

9-4 

13-3 

16-5 

18-5 

15-7 

32 

8 

18 

5-6 

6-7 

10-4 

15 

16-7 

15 

15-3 

33-3 

8-7 

19-5 

6-3 

7-5 

10 

15-7 

19 

17-2 

17-7 

31-3 

8 

17-3 

5-8 

6-1 

10-3 

13-5 

15-4 

15-3 

15-8 

29 '2 

7-4 

18 

5-5 

5-7 

9-8 

11-5 

16-1 

15-1 

15-6 

33-5 

8-7 

18-2 

5-7 

6  4 

10  7 

14  3 

15  7 

16  4 

15  3 

33-6 

8-7 

17-8 

6 

6-7 

12-5 

13-5 

15-3 

15-6 

15 

35 

8-7 

19-7 

5-4 

6 

9-7 

13-7 

15-8 

16 

15 

30-2 

8-7 

17 

5-6 

6-6 

10-4 

15 

15 

15-6 

15 

35 

8-7 

18-2 

5-8 

6-3 

10 

15 

16-6 

18-3 

16-2 

30-8 

6  6 

17-8 

5-2 

6  4 

9  4 

12  1 

14  7 

15  7 

14  8 

28-1 

7-5 

17-5 

5-3 

6-4 

9-8 

12-8 

15-4 

16 

15-7 

31-1 

6-7 

18-5 

5-5 

6-7 

9-4 

13-8 

14-8 

17-6 

14-5 

33-9 

6-6-7 

17-1 

5-2 

6-2 

10-2 

12 

14  -  9 

16-6 

14-4 

28-3 

6 

18-2 

4-7 

6-3 

9 

10-5 

14-7 

15-8 

15 

29 

5 

17-2 

4-6 

6-4 

9-5 

12-3 

14-2 

15 

15-4 

15 

32-5 

6-7-3 

17 

4-9 

6 

9-6 

11-7 

14-3 

16-5 

31-9 

6-7 

18-8 

5-8 

7 

8-6 

12-8 

16 

15-5 

15-6 

32-1 

6-8-7 

18-3 

5-5 

5-8 

10-1 

11-8 

14-7 

14  -  6 

14-8 

20— Hull . 

29-9 

6-7-8 

17-4 

5-7 

6-4 

8-3 

11-4 

13-2 

13-4 

12-9 

Ontario  (average) . 

32-8 

7-5 

17  5 

5-0 

6  2 

10  8 

12-8 

15  1 

14-9 

151 

34-5 

8-8-7 

18-1 

5-8 

6-6 

11-6 

11-7 

15-2 

14  -  9 

15 

30 

7-3 

15 

5-4 

10-5 

12 

15 

14-7 

14-7 

13- 5 

15 

15 

14- 6 

15 

15 

16- 4 
14-5 
14-8 
14-2 
14-6 
14-8 

13- 6 

14- 5 
14-4 
14-6 

17- 1 
14-8 
16-7 
15 

32-4 

6-7 

15-3 

5-3 

5-5 

9-8 

121 

13-7 

13  *3 

31-4 

6-7 

16-6 

4-8 

5-6 

11-6 

13  1 

14-8 

15-2 

32-1 

7-3 

16-3 

4-9 

6-3 

10-6 

12-4 

15 

14-7 

35-3 

7-3 

15 

4-2 

6 

10-8 

12-7 

14  -  6 

14- 6 

14  6 

15- 2 

16- 2 
14-1 
14-9 

15 

14-4 

14 

13- 6 

14- 1 
14-2 
14-9 

17- 3 
14-3 

14- 7 

15 

15- 2 

16- 2 
15-9 

18- 4 
15 

14-7 

27— Orillia . 

32-5 

7-3 

18-5 

5 

5-7 

11-2 

12-6 

15 

35-3 

7-3-8 

18  4 

5 

5-8 

10-1 

11-5 

35 

7-3 

19-2 

5-3 

5-9 

10-9 

13-5 

15-9 

32-2 

7-3 

18-1 

4-8 

5-7 

11-2 

12-3 

11-9 

14*5 

14-9 

34-6 

7-3 

18-4 

4-5 

6 

11-7 

33-3 

6-7-8 

17-9 

4-3 

5-7 

11*9 

12-8 

14-5 

33— Galt . 

35-8 

7-3 

18-2 

4-6 

6*4 

12-1 

10-5 

13-8 

12 

14-8 

14-5 

14-2 

15 

14-6 

14-7 

17-5 

14-8 

14- 4 
15 

15- 7 
15 

15-4 

17-6 

14-8 

14- 7 

15- 5 

15- 8 
17  6 
17-4 

17- 7 

18- 0 

17- 6 

18- 1 

17- 5 

18- 6 

16- 8 
17-5 

34 — Guelph . 

34-8 

7-3 

18-8 

4-7 

6-4 

29-7 

7-3 

18-3 

4-3 

5-3 

9-6 

9-2 

11-6 

10-6 

12 

10-8 

10-8 

11-4 

10- 4 

11- 3 

Q.9! 

10- 7 

11- 3 

12- 2 

12- 7 

13- 6 

14- 5 

13- 1 

14- 5 
14-5 

13- 7 
15 

14- 1 
12 

15 

11- 3 
11 

12- 9 

12- 5 

13- 3 
12-2 
12-4 
11-3 
12 

13 

10-8 

13 

11-2 

9-6 

10-6 

32-7 

6 • 7—7  -  3 

16-5 

4-7 

5- 8 

6- 7 

5- 9 

6- 6 
5-7 

5- 7 

6- 4 

5- 8 

6- 5 

7- 8 
7-5 

5- 7 

8 

6- 5 

6- 3 
6-8 

7- 3 
6-2 
7-1 

30-1 

7-3 

18-5 

4*6 

32-7 

6- 7-7-3 

18-2 

4-7 

32-2 

7-3-8-7 

18-4 

4-8 

31-4 

7-3 

18 

4-4 

32-4 

8-9-3 

18 

4-6 

35-8 

7-3-8 

18-6 

4-8 

33-1 

7-3-8 

18-8 

4-5 

32-5 

8 

16-5 

5-8 

lo  •  0 

15 

32-7 

8-8-7 

17-1 

5-9 

32-1 

8-3 

17 

5-7 

10- 3 
10 

12 

9-3 

10 

11- 1 
11-4 
10-8 

10- 5 

11- 3 
8-6 

11-6 

10- 5 

no 

12- 5 
12-5 
10 

11- 2 

31-3 

8-3 

15 

5*8 

32-7 

8-7 

18 

5-6 

32-6 

6-7 

18-8 

5-8 

16-1 
15-2 
16  6 

15- 9 
17-2 
181 

17- 6 

18- 1 
18-3 
18-4 
18-7 
20-1 

19 

18-1 

19 

17- 2 
181 

18- 9 
18-7 

18- 5 

16- 5 

16 

16-5 

20-7 

19- 3 

50 — Fort  William . 

31-4 

6-7 

16-9 

5-9 

14-8 
16  5 
16-4 

Manitoba  (average) . 

34  2 

7-5 

18  1 

5-7 

51 — Winnipeg . 

32-8 

7-2-8 

18-6 

5-6 

52 — Brandon . 

35-6 

6-9— 7-7 

17-5 

5-7 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

351 

8-7 

19  3 

5  7 

17  7 

53 — Regina . 

35 

8 -8-9 -2 

20 

5-6 

6- 4 

7- 5 

7 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

36-2 

8 

5-5 

18-1 

18-1 

34-6 

8-8 

19 

5-7 

56 — Moose  Jaw . . 

34-6 

8-8 

19 

5-8 

7-5 

6  5 

7-5 

6-9 

5-Q 

Alberta  (average) . 

35  1 

9  2 

19  3 

5  6 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

37-8 

8-8 

20 

6 

18-6 

18-7 

58 — Drumheller . 

37-5 

8-9 

18-5 

5-9 

59 — Edmonton . 

34-1 

8-8 

20-4 

5-5 

tiO — Calgarv . 

36-2 

8-8 

5-3 

6-1 

6-1 

6-8 

6- 3 

7- 3 
6-4 
6-3 
6-5 

16-5 

18-8 

16-2 

18  4 

18-5 

18-7 

18- 5 

19  6 
16-4 
15-8 
20-7 

19- 3 

61 — Lethbridge . . 

30 

10-11 

18-2 

5-5 

British  Columbia  (average) . 

35  C 

9  6 

21  4 

5-9 

Q-5 

16  6 

62 — Fernie . 

34-8 

10 

19 

18-7 

5-9 

5- 8 

6- 1 
5-6 
5-8 

5.Q 

11 

10-1 

10-4 

63 — Nelson . . 

34 

10 

64 — Trail . 

35 

9-1 

18-3 

25 

65 — New  Westminster . 

38-7 

8 - 3-9 -5 

9- 10-3 
10 

8-9 

8-5 

8-5 

8-3 

8-7 

15-6 

14- 6 

15- 6 

66 — Vancouver . 

36 

20-6 

24-5 

21-6 

23-3 

67 — Victoria . 

36-9 

7-3 

8 

6 

68 — Nanaimo . 

35 

5-9 

10 

10-3 

69 — Prince  Rupert . 

34-3 

10 

6-1 

lo  *  0 

18-7 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


Beans,  dry, 
common,  white, 
per  lb. 

Onions,  yellow, 
red,  etc  ,  per  lb. 

Potatoes 

ApPles 

|  Prunes,  medium 
size,  per  lb. 

Per  90  lb. 

Per  15  lb. 

|  Fresh,  cooking,  | 

per  gal. 

|  Evaporated, 
bright,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

$ 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

11  9 

7  0 

2  219 

44  3 

25  2 

21-5 

14  2 

11  6 

7-0 

1-570 

36  6 

31-4 

20  0 

14  3 

12-5 

7 

1-89 

40-6 

21-2 

15-2 

11-6 

6  9 

1-583 

38-5 

32-5 

18 

13-9 

10-8 

6-8 

1-50 

31-8 

24 

14-5 

11-2 

6-2 

1-65 

39-1 

35 

18 

14-6 

11-5 

8 

1-233 

37-5 

33-3 

14-3 

11-9 

7 

1-562 

32 

24-7 

19 

13-2 

11-5 

8 

1-717 

33-3 

16-5 

19 

15-8 

10  S 

7-6 

1-517 

34-8 

23-1 

20  6 

16-2 

10-8 

7-3 

1-476 

35 

25 

22 

16-8 

10-7 

7-8 

40-8 

21-7 

20 

18 

11  - 1 

7-2 

1-825 

40-8 

22-5 

20-2 

14-5 

10-5 

8 

1-25 

22-5 

20 

15-6 

11  2 

7-3 

1  648 

32  1 

27-5 

20  6 

14  2 

12-2 

7-6 

1-362 

29-1 

26 

20-5 

17-6 

12-8 

8-9 

1-352 

26-5 

35 

24 

14-3 

10-8 

7-7 

1-617 

32-8 

28-6 

22-2 

13 

12-2 

6 

1-70 

34-4 

18 

13 

10-2 

6-3 

1-343 

25 

19 

13-6 

8 

8 

1-45 

25 

17-5 

14 

8-7 

6-8 

2-325 

37-5 

15-6 

11-9 

6-5 

1-773 

34-9 

33-1 

22-2 

13-4 

13-8 

7-7 

1-906 

36-2 

17-2 

21-2 

13-3 

11  9 

7  4 

2-137 

42  3 

24  2 

20  8 

13-7 

11-7 

7-5 

2-09 

41-4 

26-7 

20 

14-2 

1 1  -Q 

8-2 

2-67 

45 -S 

18-7 

11-7 

7-8 

2-45 

51 

26-1 

20 

13-2 

11-4 

9-3 

2-33 

47-9 

25 

13-5 

12-3 

7-7 

1-92 

38 

23-1 

20 

14  - 1 

12-1 

6-8 

1-63 

38-6 

30 

12-7 

12-1 

7-7 

2-03 

41-4 

21-5 

13-1 

11-3 

6-8 

1  -89 

36-4 

27-9 

22 

13 

12-7 

6-8 

2-38 

44-3 

24-3 

15 

12-4 

6-7 

2-26 

42-7 

26-7 

14-8 

12-1 

T 

1-804 

38-6 

25 

13-6 

9-5 

6-4 

1-86 

39-5 

26 

13-3 

10-8 

7-1 

2-02 

40-6 

22-6 

13-9 

11-8 

7-4 

1-75 

37-1 

17-5 

15 

11-2 

6-8 

1-75 

33-3 

18 

12-5 

10 

7-5 

1-88 

38-3 

20 

12-5 

11-9 

7 

2-07 

39-3 

19 

13-8 

12-3 

7-2 

2-14 

39-1 

23-7 

11 

12-3 

7-6 

2-09 

40-3 

26-8 

13-9 

10-9 

5-9 

1-86 

36-3 

34-6 

14-3 

12-8 

5-7 

2-033 

36-5 

27 

14-3 

12-6 

6-3 

2-00 

35 

27-6 

11-8 

12 

6-3 

1-88 

38-3 

18-3 

13-6 

12-5 

8-6 

2-28 

46 

18 

14-2 

12-5 

8-3 

2-18 

50-5 

23-8 

14-6 

14-4 

9-2 

2-70 

49-2 

24-2 

15 

12-5 

8-3 

2-56 

51-3 

21-3 

13-2 

9-4 

6-7 

2-67 

50 

18 

14-2 

12-4 

7-5 

2-48 

53 

21 

13-8 

12-7 

8-4 

2-44 

47-8 

20-7 

15 

13  2 

6  3 

2-718 

55  0 

21  3 

14  2 

13-2 

6-4 

2-586 

47 

17-6 

15-3 

13-2 

6-2 

2-85 

63 

25 

13-1 

12-7 

7  3 

3  042 

61  8 

24  4 

15-0 

12-fi 

6-2 

55 

23-3 

15 

14-6 

8-1 

2-25 

51-2 

25 

15 

13 

7 

3-275 

65-8 

25 

15-2 

7-8 

3-fiO 

75 

14-6 

13  1 

6  3 

3  542 

62  5 

24  1 

14-0 

14-1 

7-3 

4-47 

75 

25 

14-3 

13-7 

8 

4-25 

75 

25 

13-7 

12-1 

5-2 

2-70 

47-5 

22-2 

13 

13-5 

fi.K 

3-317 

60 

14-8 

12-1 

5-5 

2-975 

55 

24-2 

14-3 

12-5 

5-8 

2-974 

53-8 

23  2 

14  1 

14-3 

6 

3-681 

73-7 

22-3 

15 

11-7 

6-5 

3-50 

56-6 

25 

13-3 

11-6 

8-1 

3-325 

60 

25 

13-3 

5-* 

9-9.0 

40 

17-5 

11-3 

4-5 

2-254 

42-9 

17 

12-5 

12-6 

4-5 

3-037 

54-5 

25 

12-7 

g.g 

9  -  725 

50 

13-7 

13-1 

5-7 

3-068 

52-5 

25 

15 

Raisins,  seeded, 
choice,  per  pkt. 
(15  oz.) 

^  Currants,  per  lb. 

Jam.  raspberry, 

per  4  lb.  tin. 

Canned  peaches, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Marmalade,  oranj 

per  4  lb.  tin. 

Corn  syrup, 

per  5  lb.  tin. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

15-9 

19  4 

69-2 

26  4 

61  3 

43-0 

15  3 

19  1 

70-7 

26  6 

59-8 

39  8 

16 

19-3 

62 

25-7 

56-2 

1 

14-9 

17-8 

72 

26-9 

55 

38-8 

2 

14-6 

19 

69 

27 

62-5 

45 

3 

15 

19-6 

73-5 

25-3 

56-3 

41-4 

4 

16-6 

20-6 

75 

30 

65 

35 

5 

14-6 

18-5 

72-5 

24-4 

64 

38-7 

6 

14-4 

16-5 

66-7 

28 

54-5 

40 

7 

13  0 

19  0 

70-4 

26-7 

65-2 

45-6 

15 

17 

77-5 

29-2 

65 

50 

8 

14-7 

20 

65 

24 

57-5 

48 

9 

14-2 

19 

74 

27-4 

73 

43-5 

10 

16 

20 

65 

26-2 

41 

11 

16-8 

17-7 

71-8 

25-5 

66-5 

46  3 

15-8 

16-8 

25 

75-7 

40-2 

12 

19-1 

19-6 

85 

26-2 

72-5 

41-7 

13 

16-9 

18  5 

67-5 

26 

68-3 

40-5 

14 

16-8 

18-2 

67-5 

23-6 

75 

41-6 

15 

16-6 

15 

25 

60 

39-2 

16 

18-3 

'17-3 

65 

27-5 

65 

45 

17 

18  •  4 

15-7 

43-7 

18 

15-7 

17-8 

85-7 

25-4 

61-3 

37-6 

19 

14 

20 

60 

25 

54-5 

41-2 

20 

15  4 

19-8 

67-6 

26  0 

59-8 

39-1 

15-2 

21-1 

65-5 

28 

54-2 

42-1 

21 

15 

18-2 

65 

26 

64-7 

40-7 

22 

14-5 

18-5 

64-2 

25 

54-2 

39-6 

23 

15-7 

18 

68 

25 

65-5 

36-4 

24 

15-6 

19-6 

79 

27 

62 

37 

25 

14-3 

19-3 

62 

26-7 

67 

40 

26 

15-5 

19-3 

72-5 

25-5 

62-3 

35-7 

27 

15-4 

20-1 

74-3 

26-2 

60 

38-7 

28 

16-5 

20-7 

75 

24-4 

75 

38 

29 

15 

19 

63-7 

24-6 

50-3 

37-4 

30 

15-5 

19-4 

72-5 

23-9 

52-7 

37-2 

31 

15-4 

18-6 

70 

25-5 

51-3 

35-8 

32 

14-1 

18-9 

60 

24-4 

65 

36-1 

33 

14-5 

17-8 

65-5 

25-6 

50-7 

36-7 

34 

13-3 

18 

59 

22 

62 

36 

35 

14-2 

17-5 

63 

23-3 

55 

36-7 

36 

15-8 

20 

65 

25-2 

61-8 

39-7 

37 

12  -7 

18-2 

25-6 

36 

38 

15-1 

20-6 

73-7 

28 

67-5 

39-7 

39 

14-7 

19-3 

70-5 

26-4 

56 

37-3 

40 

15-7 

19-2 

55-7 

24-5 

70 

38-5 

41 

15-6 

19 

72-5 

29-6 

60 

37 

42 

14-4 

20-3 

61-7 

27-8 

57-5 

38-4 

43 

16-5 

21 

54 

28 

57 

43-3 

44 

17-3 

21-2 

76-4 

28-3 

65-5 

42-5 

45 

19-3 

21-3 

79 

28-3 

65 

45-7 

46 

15-5 

23 

72 

26-7 

51 

41 

47 

19 

22-5 

75 

30 

60 

45 

48 

15-3 

21-3 

64-2 

24-7 

59-2 

41-5 

49 

15-4 

23-5 

62-9 

24-3 

53  - 1 

42 

50 

15-9 

19  7 

66  4 

27  9 

57-2 

44-6 

15-5 

20-6 

62-7 

25-8 

52-4 

44-2 

51 

16-2 

18-7 

70 

30 

62 

45 

52 

17-9 

22-0 

70-6 

26-7 

62  9 

49-5 

18 

24 

66-8 

26-6 

61-6 

47-4 

63 

19-5 

22-5 

74-2 

27-5 

60 

50 

54 

17 

21-8 

71 

26-1 

68-8 

48-1 

55 

17-2 

19-6 

70-3 

26-6 

61-1 

52-6 

56 

17  6 

20  6 

72-6 

27-2 

63-5 

49-5 

20 

22 

77 

30 

71 

52 

57 

IS 

22-5 

77-5 

27-5 

67-5 

50 

58 

1fi.fi 

20-6 

66-2 

26-4 

57-2 

48-2 

59 

16-8 

19-2 

71-6 

26-8 

61-9 

50-3 

60 

15-7 

18-8 

70-7 

25-5 

60 

47 

61 

15-7 

18-2 

69  4 

27-3 

61-0 

48-1 

15-5 

19-5 

74 

32 

69 

50 

62 

16-8 

19-3 

73-7 

30 

65 

50 

63 

19-1 

65 

25 

56-6 

50 

64 

15 

16-8 

68-3 

26-6 

57-5 

40 

65 

12-9 

16-3 

60-8 

23-6 

53-6 

43-5 

66 

14-9 

16 

70-5 

26-7 

60-6 

48 

67 

17*5 

20 

70 

28-3 

66-6 

53-3 

68 

16-8 

18-7 

72-5 

26-2 

58-7 

50 

69 
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3— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES.  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


Sugar 

Coffee,  medium, 

per  lb. 

"d 

1 

1 

Salt,  fine,  in  bags, 

per  lb. 

o 

a  • 

. 

ce 

Locality 

Granulated, 
in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Yellow, 

in  dollar  lots, 

per  lb. 

Tea  (kind  most 

per  lb. 

Cocoa,  pure, 

unsweetened, 

per  \  lb.  tin 

Vinegar,  spirit, 

XXX,  per  qi 

Pepper,  pure,  bl 

j  ground,  per  It 

Cream  of  tartai 

per  lb. 

Starch,  laundrj 

per  lb. 

Soap,  laundry, 

standard,  per 

Anthracite  coal 

per  ton 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

$ 

Dominion  (average) . 

7  1 

0  8 

00-2 

70  5 

27  3 

15-8 

3-3 

67-3 

58-9 

12-3 

6  2 

16  051 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

7-6 

71 

65-5 

69-8 

28-0 

IS  1 

3-4 

70-6 

47  9 

13  5 

6-8 

15  500 

7-4 

7-1 

64-3 

68 

26- 3 

27- 7 
27-5 
29 

16-2 

3-6 

78 

60 

13 

7 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

7-4 

7-8 

7 

7-4 

66-1 

63-7 

71-4 

65-5 

13-1 

11-5 

3-3 

3-4 

63-5 

75 

38-4 

14 

12-4 

7-4 

6-2 

4 — Halifax . 

6-7 

6-3 

64-7 

69-1 

13-8 

3-1 

70-7 

57 

13-7 

6-6 

15-00 

8 

7-5 

68-3 

73 

28-7 

29 

12 

3-6 

76 

44 

15 

6-2 

6 — Truro . 

8 

7-2 

66-1 

72 

11-8 

3-5 

60-4 

40 

13-1 

7-1 

16-00 

7 — P.E.I.-Charlottetown 

6-9 

6-4 

62-5 

63-9 

26-5 

16-5 

3-2 

70 

40 

13-3 

6-2 

15-40 

New  Brunswick  (average) 

7-4 

6-8 

64  1 

73-2 

27-4 

12-3 

3  1 

69  8 

38-6 

12  5 

6  7 

16-188 

8 — Moncton . 

8-1 

7-3 

64-7 

73-8 

30 

13-5 

3-4 

71 

38 

14-3 

6-7 

gl5-75 

9— St.  John . 

7-7 

7 

66-7 

70-4 

27-3 

12 

3-1 

75 

39-3 

12 

6-7 

15-00 

10 — Fredericton . 

7-3 

6-8 

65 

73-5 

27-4 

13-2 

2-8 

63-3 

38-5 

11-3 

6-2 

16-00 

6-6 

6-1 

60 

75 

25 

26  9 

10-6 

14  6 

2-9 

70 

65-3 

12-5 

7 

18-00 

15-222 

Quebec  (average) . 

6-7 

6  4 

59  5 

68 '7 

3  2 

63  1 

11-3 

6-0 

12 — Quebec . 

6-5 

6-2 

59-8 

71-2 

26-7 

16-8 

3-1 

71 

62-5 

10-8 

6-6 

14-00-15-00 

13 — Three  Rivers . 

7-3 

6-8 

61-2 

70-8 

28-2 

14-4 

3-7 

60-6 

70 

11-9 

6-1 

15-00 

14 — Sherbrooke . 

6-4 

6-2 

61-5 

68-7 

27-5 

14-7 

3-1 

63-1 

56 

10-7 

6-2 

15-50-16-00 

15— Sorel . 

7 

6-6 

56 

62-4 

28-3 

12-5 

3-9 

65 

75 

12 

6-2 

14-50 

16 — St.  Hyacinthe . 

6-2 

6 

60-6 

68-7 

27 '6 

13-6 

3-7 

64-3 

71-7 

10-5 

5-7 

14-50-15-00 

17— St.  John’s . 

6 

6 

58-3 

68-3 

26-5 

15-5 

3 

75 

65 

12-5 

6 

15-00 

18 — Thetford  Mines . 

7-2 

6-7 

62 

71-2 

26 

14-7 

3 

58-7 

48-3 

12-3 

5-7 

16-50 

19 — Montreal . 

6-5 

6-3 

59-2 

69-1 

26-1 

15-4 

2-7 

62-4 

61-7 

10-4 

6 

15-25-15-75 

20-Hull . 

7 

6-7 

57 

68-2 

25-4 

13-8 

2-8 

68 

57-5 

11 

5-9 

15-50 

Ontario  (average) . 

70 

6-7 

61  3 

72-5 

26-2 

14  3 

3-3 

67-9 

60-9 

11  3 

6  0 

15-522 

21 — Ottawa . 

6-8 

6-4 

64 

73 

27-5 

14-3 

3 

80 

61-9 

11-3 

6-1 

15-25-15-75 

22 — Brockville . 

6-6 

5-9 

61 

70-7 

26-2 

13-5 

3-8 

65 

52-5 

10-5 

6-3 

15-00 

23 — Kingston . 

6-4 

6-2 

56 

66-6 

26-3 

12-6 

3-7 

65 

54-3 

10-2 

6 

14-50 

24— Belleville . 

6-8 

6-6 

65 

69-7 

25-5 

14-6 

3-5 

65 

65 

12-4 

5-7 

15-00 

25 — Peterborough . 

7-1 

6-8 

60-6 

71-6 

25-6 

14-9 

3-7 

65 

57-5 

10-9 

5-6 

14-75 

26 — Oshawa . 

7 

6-8 

60 

78-3 

26 

12-5 

2-9 

65 

53-3 

11-5 

7 

15-00-15-50 

27 — Orillia . 

6-6 

6-6 

65 

69-5 

25 

14-4 

3-4 

71-7 

52-5 

10-5 

6-3 

15-50-16-00 

28 — Toronto . 

6-7 

6-4 

62-1 

70-9 

25-4 

11-7 

3-2 

70-8 

55-8 

10 

5-8 

14-90-15-40 

29 — Niagara  Falls . 

6-9 

6-6 

62-7 

77-5 

26-4 

15-4 

3-6 

76-7 

65 

10-6 

6-3 

13- 75-14 -25g 

30 — St.  Catharines . 

6-5 

6-5 

62-5 

72-3 

24-6 

12-5 

3 

68-3 

58-8 

11-6 

6 

14- 00-14 -50g 

31 — Hamilton . 

6-7 

6-5 

61-4 

71-2 

25-7 

12-3 

3-2 

69-2 

56-9 

10 

6-3 

15-50 

32 — Brantford . 

6-5 

6-3 

60-9 

72-7 

25-3 

13 

3-2 

70 

62 

10-5 

6 

14-50-15-00 

33— Galt . 

7 

6-7 

63 

72 

25-4 

14-4 

3-3 

68-5 

65 

9-8 

5-6 

15-00-15-50 

34 — Guelph . 

6-6 

6-4 

58 

75 

26 

13 

3-8 

68-7 

58 

10-4 

6 

14-00-14-50 

35 — Kitchener . 

5-7 

5-7 

47-3 

66 

25 

12-5 

3-4 

70 

63-3 

10 

5-2 

14-50-15-00 

36 — Woodstock . 

7-3 

6-8 

61-7 

70 

25 

13-7 

2-7 

70 

50 

10-8 

6-3 

15-00 

37 — Stratford . 

6-8 

6-6 

57-2 

71 

24-9 

13-3 

2-8 

69-4 

55-7 

10-9 

5-8 

14-50-15-00 

38 — London . 

6-9 

6-8 

66-7 

72-2 

25 

14-5 

3-4 

68 

66-7 

10-8 

5-8 

15-50 

39 — St.  Thomas . 

7-5 

7 

66-1 

72 

26-3 

13-8 

3-3 

74 

71-7 

12-1 

6-3 

16-00-16-50 

40 — Chatham . 

6-8 

6-8 

54-8 

68-3 

24-8 

13-8 

3-5 

67-1 

68-3 

11-4 

5-4 

15-00 

41 — Windsor . 

6-4 

6-2 

58-3 

74-3 

25-6 

14 

2-8 

65-6 

60 

10 

6-3 

15-50-16-00g 

42 — Sarnia . 

6-5 

6-5 

66-6 

76-6 

26 

14-6 

3-2 

69 

66-3 

10-5 

6-2 

15-50 

43 — Owen  Sound . 

6-6 

6-4 

68 

75 

25 

13-6 

4 

71-3 

69-7 

12-8 

6-2 

15-00-15-50 

44 — North  Bay . 

8-7 

8-3 

73-3 

75 

28-3 

16-7 

3-5 

55 

60 

13 

7-3 

16-50 

45 — Sudbury . 

7-9 

7-7 

67 

75-8 

28 

19-6 

3-7 

70 

70 

14 

5-6 

17-00-17-50 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

7-9 

7-4 

7-2 

7 

60-8 

56-7 

74-5 

71-7 

30 

30 

15-5 

15-8 

3-7 

4 

66-2 

55 

14-2 

12-5 

14 

6-2 

5-2 

6 

18-00 

17-50 

15 -50-16 -no 

48 — Sault  Sfte.  Marie . 

8 

7-5 

60 

77-5 

25 

15 

3-5 

55 

67-5 

49 — Port  Arthur . 

7 

6-8 

51-7 

70-8 

26-7 

16-7 

2-6 

62-5 

65 

10-8 

5-2 

17-00-17- SO 

50 — Fort  William . 

6-9 

6-7 

61 -1 

75 

29 

15-4 

2-9 

67-8 

58-7 

11-4 

5*7 

16-50-17-00 

Manitoba  (average) . 

7-6 

7-4 

57  1 

66-8 

2S-8 

14-6 

3  0 

60-0 

51  9 

12-1 

5-8 

2ft -75ft 

51 — Winnipeg . 

7-6 

7-5 

54-1 

65-5 

28 

14-6 

3-2 

56 

50 

12-1 

6-3 

1 Q  -  50 

52 — Brandon . 

7-6 

7-3 

60 

68 

29-6 

14-5 

2-8 

64 

53-7 

12 

5-2 

22-00 
23  •  62.5 

Saskatchewan  (average) . . 

7-3 

7-2 

571 

72-4 

29-5 

20-9 

3-1 

65-4 

58-8 

14  3 

6  4 

53 — Regina . 

7-5 

7-4 

57 

72 

29 

a20 

2-8 

68-7 

60 

15 

6 

23-00 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

7-3 

7-2 

53-7 

75-6 

31-2 

a21-6 

3-7 

61-2 

60 

15 

7-8 

5 

55 — Saskatoon . 

7 

6-8 

55-5 

70 

29-2 

a21-l 

3 

59-2 

50 

13-3 

23-00-25-50 

56 — Moose  Jaw . 

7-5 

7-2 

62-2 

71-8 

28-6 

a20-8 

2-9 

72-5 

65 

13-7 

6-Q 

Alberta  (average) . 

li  -7 

7-2 

54-7 

67-7 

29  0 

18-7 

3  4 

68-9 

62-2 

13  9 

14-5 

6-5 

6-6 

fi.S 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

8-2 

8-1 

57 

73 

29-8 

a21  -2 

3-7 

74 

77-5 

g 

58 — Drumheller . 

8-5 

8 

50 

67-5 

30 

a22-5 

3-8 

75 

60 

15 

59— Edmonton . 

7-2 

6-6 

54-2 

65-7 

29 

al7 

3-4 

67-5 

56 

14 

7-3 

60 — Calgary . 

7-2 

6-8 

60 

65-7 

28-2 

al5-3 

2-9 

56-2 

60 

57-5 

12 

14-1 

13-8 

13-7 

15 

6-7 

5-5 

61 — Lethbridge . 

7-4 

6-6 

52-5 

66-8 

28-2 

al7-5 

3-3 

71-6 

British  Columbia  (average) 

62 — ernie . 

7  3 
8-7 

7-0 

8 

56- 3 

60 

57- 5 

66-8 

69- 5 

70- 8 

29-2 

28 

28-3 

22-4 

al4-l 

a30-8 

3-3 

3-4 

3-5 

64  3 

63-6 

75 

60 

6-3 

5- 7 

6- 6 

63 — Nelson . 

7-4 

7-8 

66-3 

64 — Trail . 

7-5 

7-4 

55-8 

69-4 

26-6 

a26-6 

3-2 

61-6 

60 

12*7 

6-3 

65 — New  Westminster. . . . 

6-8 

6-5 

56-2 

62-5 

30 

al7-5 

2-8 

57-5 

70 

15 

ft.  5 

66 — V  ancou  ver . 

6-4 

5-8 

56 

62-6 

26-9 

al8-2 

3-1 

56 

49 

10-5 

6-5 

67 — Victoria . 

7-2 

6-7 

58-6 

63-1 

30-3 

a23-4 

3-4 

72-1 

60 

12-1 

15 

5-5 

68 — Nanaimo . . 

6-6 

6-3 

56-6 

68-3 

33-3 

a23-3 

4 

66-6 

65 

6 

7 

69 — Prince  Rupert . 

7-7 

7-1 

50 

68-1 

30 

a25 

3 

70 

70 

15 

VJ,n?gar,s.oId  extensively  in  bottles  at  higher  prices  than  in  bulk.  c.  Calculated  price  per  cord  from  price  quoted  d 

B/i!»13h«f(2.Rnmbla £0a  01  1S  i°ld  t0  f,gr^t  ext?nt  ln  tlns  costinS  5c-  to  15c-  per  gallon  more  than  the  figures  published  (in  bulk) 
others  $40-60.  r.  Company  houses  *10-$20,  others  S30-J35.  s.  Delivered  from  mines.  u  M 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


c 

o 

h 

Rent 

Millwood, 

cuttings,  etc. 

per  cord 

aJ 

W) 

fc 

a 

*o 

o 

O 

Matcnes,  pariou 

per  box  (400) 

Six-roomed 

house  with 
modern  con¬ 
vinces, 
per  month 

l  feix-roomea 

house  with 

incomplete 

modern  con¬ 

vinces, 
per  month 

$ 

c. 

c. 

$ 

$ 

9-808 

31  0 

1-5 

27-924 

20-022 

6-625 

33  0 

12-3 

22  417 

14  917 

33-35 

12 

16-00-20-00 

.0-00-14-00 

C6-00 

32 

[0 

20-00 

14-00 

7-00 

30 

15 

10-00-15-00 

5-00-10-00 

8-50 

35 

10 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00 

35 

15 

20 • 00-30 ■ 00 

15-00-20-00 

5-00 

32 

12 

20-00-28-00 

15-00-17-00 

7-50 

30 

15 

21-00-26-00 

11-00-14-00 

7  050 

30  9 

lt-S 

27-000 

19-250 

g 

g32-35 

12 

30-00-45-00 

20-00-25-00 

8-00-9-00 

30 

10 

20-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

c4- 80-6 -40 

30 

13 

25-00 

18-00 

30 

12 

18-00 

15-00 

10-610 

29  3 

10-4 

2o  444 

15  313 

C12-00 

30 

8-3 

27-00-35-00 

8-13 

30 

10 

20-00-28-00 

12-00-20-00 

C14-00 

27-28 

10 

18-00-20-00 

16-00-18-00 

10-00 

30 

10 

14-00-15-00 

7-00-10-00 

26 

10 

18-00-22-00 

11-00-13-00 

c9-00 

27-28 

10 

23-00-33-00 

15-00-23-00 

c6-75 

30 

15 

16-00 

11-00 

cl  6 -00 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

16-00-25-00 

c9-00 

28 

10 

22-00-30-00 

15-00-22-00 

11  754 

29-3 

10  5 

29-357 

21-383 

7-50 

30 

13 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

30 

10 

20-00-22-00 

14-00-18-00 

ci5-00 

28 

10 

18-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00 

12-00 

30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

7-00 

33 

10 

20-00-35-00 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-25-00 

20-00-30-00 

18-00-25-00 

13-00-18-00 

13-00 

30 

8-a 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00 

g 

g30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-23-00 

g 

g28 

8-5 

30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

12-50 

25 

9 

25-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

8-348 

28 

10 

25-00-35-00 

15 • 00-25  -  00 

C12-00 

27 

10 

25-00 

16-00-20-00 

28 

10 

24-00-30-00 

16-00-20-00 

26-30 

8-3 

35-00-40-00 

25-00-30-00 

27 

16 

28-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

17-00 

25 

9 

30-00-40-00 

19-00-25-00 

cll-25 

27-28 

13 

30-00-45-00 

17-00-30-00 

C20-00 

25 

10 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

c9- 00-15 -00 

28 

12-5 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

gl8-00 

g30 

10 

40-00-50-00 

30-00-35-00 

10-00 

30 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

9-00 

30 

9-7 

15-00-25-00 

12-00-20-00 

35 

11 

30-00-35-00 

18-00-20-00 

C12-75 

30 

13 

n 

25-00 

27-30 

15 

22-00 

14-00 

35 

8 

P 

25-00-35-00 

c6-50 

30 

10 

25-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

35 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

30 

10 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

8-506 

33-5 

14 

35-090 

24  50 

9-00 

32 

13 

35-00-50-00 

25-00-35-00 

8-00 

35 

15 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-20-00 

12  001 

34-4 

14  5 

35-000 

23-75 

13-00 

35 

15 

30-00-50-00 

30-00 

35 

11-- 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

9-00 

30—35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

C14-00 

35 

15 

35-00 

20-00 

31  4 

11- 

30  001 

21-75 

g 

g 

11-’ 

25-00 

18-00-20-00 

35 

15 

r 

r 

7-00 

30-3, 

12 

35-00 

25-00 

28 

10 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

30 

10 

30-00 

18-00 

13- 

•  2C'7o( 

18-00 

5-00 

37-4 

15 

20-00 

c7-50 

40 

13- 

22-00-31-00 

20-00-25-00 

37-5 

15 

32-00-38-00 

22-00-28-00 

35 

12- 

18-00-22-00 

12-00-18-00 

4-50 

35 

9 

29-00 

25-00 

27 

13 

20-00-25-00 

16-00-18-00 

5-50 

35 

13- 

3  22-00-30-00 

18-00-22-00 

35 

15 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

•a 

§ 

CO 

B 

l! 

3  <D 
S3  a 
PQ 


o 

o 


$ 

10-042 

9- 238 
7-45 
7-35 

9- 25 
11-25-11-75 

10- 50 
9-00-9-75 

10- 50 

11- 000 
gl0-50-12-50 
11-00-13-00 

8-00-12-00 

10- 50 
9-771 

10-00 

8-50-10-00 

10-50 

9-50 


12-776 

12-569 

9-20-9-60 


Wood 


CT3 

AS 


* 

12-165 
9  600 

6-00 


9-00 


dl2- 00-14 -50 
13-50 
dl2- 50-15 -75 
13-25 

12- 958 
gl3 • 00 

11-75-14-00 

13- 00 


13  607 

12-50 

14-00 

14-00 


11-90 

8.25 

10- 583 
9-25 
9-25 
8-00 

11- 00 
9-00 


12-50 
15-00 
13-50-14-50 

12- 50-14-00 
11-755 

13- 00-14-00 


9- 50-11-50 

11-50 

g 

g 

9- 00 

11- 25 
10-00 

10- 50 

9- 00-11-50 

10- 00-12-50 
10-00-11-00 

12- 00 
9-50 

10-00-11-00 

g9-50 

9- 50 
8-00 

12-50 

12-00-13-50 

12-00 

14-00 

11- 00 
9-00-13-50 

9- 00-13-00 

10- 688 
12-00 

6- 75-12-00 

9-938 

10- 00-13-00 

9- 00-10-00 

7- 50-10-00 

10- 00 
6  813 

g 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
h8. 50-11 .50 
h4- 00-6 -50 
10-025 
6-25-6-75 
9-50-11-50 
9-00-11-00 

10- 50-11-50 

10- 50-11-50 
9-50-10-50 

s7-70-  8-20 
12-00-14-50 


9-00 
14-00 
10-00 
9-00 
9-75 

9- 875 

g8-00 

13.00-16.00 
9-00 
8-00 
14  144 
C14-67 

10- 00 
11-00 

cl6.00-18.67 


0) 

a 

w 


"2i-p 
a  b 

5  8 


$ 

14  587 
10  559 

7-00 


15-00 


13-00 
12-50 
11-00-12-00 


12-50 
11-50 
gl0-75 
g9-50-ll  -50 
10-00-11-50 

11- 50 

12- 00 
10-00-11-00 

10- 50-11-50 

11- 50-12-00 

11- 50-12-00 
11-00-12-00 
10-25-12-50 
10-00-11-00 

gll-50 

12- 00-13-00 

10-50 


14.00-16.00 
cie-oo 
13  222 
13-00 


14-00 

14-00 

12-00 


10-00 

15- 00 
11-00 

9-75 

10- 75 

11- 375 
glO-OO 

14-00-17-00 
10-00 
10-00 

16- 248 
C14-67 

18-00 
13-00 
cl7.33-20.00 
16-67 
16-00 
C15-00 
16-00-18-00 
cl7-23 
15  851 

15- 00 
C17-60 

16- 00 
15-00 
13-00 


13- 50 

11-00-12-00 

14- 00 
10-00 

13- 00 

12- 50 

15- 625 
15-50 

dl4- 00-17 -50 
17-325 

14- 75 
20-00 
17-80 

116-75 

13- 250 
g 


11-00 

17-00 

g 

g 

15-00 


14-00 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

16-00 


8-708 

6-400 

5-00 


<u  * 

o  5^ 
R-a  o 

4j  g  g. 
a 

07 


8-00 

7-00 

6-00 

6-00 

6- 75 
6  750 

g7-00 

6-00-8-00 

7- 00 
6-00 
9  310 

C12-00 

8- 00 
8-50 

clO-67 


$ 

10  930 
7  150 

6-00 

c8-00 


8-00 


10.00-12.00 

7- 00 
9-750 

8- 00 


14.00-15.00 


12-00 

10-00 


13-00 


10-50 

10-00 


12-00 

8-000 


16-50 
i9  -  50 


12-50 
18-00 
g 
g 

16-00 

15- 00 

16- 00 
15-00 
18-00 

15- 00 
18-00 

C18-00 
C20-00 
C20-00 

g26 • 00 

16- 00 

14- 00 
12-00 

cl5- 00-17 -25 
cl5 • 00 

15- 00 
12-75 

cl2 • 00 
11-00 


12-00 

12-00 

8-00 


8-00 

13-00 

g 

g 

12-00 


8- 

7- 

6- 

7- 

8- 
g8 

7-50-10 


00 

00 

75 

50 

250 

00 

00 


8- 

11- 

cl2- 

12- 

10 

cl3- 

12- 

12-00-13 

9- 

12 

10 

cl4 

14 

13 

9 


00 

064 

00 

00 

00 

33 

00 

00 

75 

00 

00 

367 

00 

•80 

00 

00 

■00 


12-00 

10-00 

12-00 

6-00 


6-00 

8-00 


12-75 

12-000 

14-00 
i8  •  00 
ill -00 
c  &  i  15-00 


16-00 

10-50 


12  120 


12-70-15-50 

14-50 

11-50 

11-50 

9-00 


g 


13-00 

•00-7-50 


10-00 

8- 50 

9- 250 

10- 50 
8-00 
8-000 

11- 00 
5-00 
8-00 


9-50 

14-00 

g 

g 

12- 50 

13- 00 

14- 00 
11-00 
14-00 
10-50 
14-00 

cll-25 


6-00 


C18-00 

g22 • 00 
10-00 
9-00 
9-00 
clO- 50-15 -00 
cl2- 00-15 -00 
12-00 
9-75 
cll-50 
9-50 

10- 125 

11- 50 

8- 75 
10  000 

10-00-12-00 
6-50 

9- 00 
C14-00 

11-000 
g 

12- 00 
8-00 

C13-00 


9-500 

12-00 

9-50 

9-00 


7-50 


10  417 

16-00 

12-50 

11-00 

5-50 

7-50 

clO-OO 


10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 
36' 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
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INDEX  NUMBER  OF  WHOLESALE  TRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF 

STATISTICS 


Average  Prices  in  1920  =  100 


Commodities 

Number 
of  com¬ 
modities 

1013 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1123 

1924 

1925 

Sept. 

1926 

Sept. 

1927 

Sept. 

1928 

Aug. 

1929 

Sept. 

1929 

All  commodities . 

S02 

64-0 

127-4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

90-4 

102-6 

08-5 

97-1 

95-5 

08-1 

97-3 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

124 

58-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

86-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

90-2 

97-6 

87-1 

09-3 

98-1 

II.  Anirmils  and  their 
Products . 

74 

70-0 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

05-0 

91-8 

100-3 

98-8 

102-8 

114-5 

108-3 

107-4 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 
1'  Textile  Products. . 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

118-9 

117-9 

112-5 

09-5 

03  1 

93-9 

91-1 

91-2 

IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  Paper. . 

44 

63-0 

89-1 

154  4 

129-4 

100-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

100-2 

98-7 

99-0 

94-0 

93-7 

V.  Iron  mid  its  Pro¬ 
ducts . 

30 

68-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

90-4 

95-6 

92-6 

93-9 

03-9 

'\  I.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
and  their  Products 

15 

OS -4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

95-3 

94-8 

103-9 

99-6 

89-0 

89-7 

9S-5 

98-2 

VII.  Non- Metallic  Min¬ 
erals  and  Products 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

09-2 

03-6 

93-4 

93-6 

93-3 

III.  Chemicals  and  Al¬ 
lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-0 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

100-3 

97-9 

94-6 

96-0 

96-2 

( Continued  from  page  116 i) 

1913,  100-0;  1914,  90-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916,  S7-6; 

1917,  S7-2;  1918,  S5-8;  1919,  S5-S;  1920,  84-2; 

1921,  84-9;  1922,  S2 - 7 ;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79-2; 

1925,  S5-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 

1929,  71-4. 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
me  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
A  o-l.  2,  page  31S)  and  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows:  1923,  73-8; 

1924,  72-2;  1925,  69-9;  1926,  68-7;  1927,  68-2; 

1925,  67-1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 
according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1929,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1928-1928,  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  192S  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas.  1913,  100; 

1914,  9S-3;  1915,  9S-1;  1916,  96-3;  1917,  100-7; 

1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1;  1920,  125-4;  1921, 

143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 

1925,  131-6;  1926,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 

127-8.  Natural  gas  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0 • 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 

114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 

1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 

179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,  158-6. 

For  the  years  1900  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
°f  ?;is  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 


converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8;  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 

1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1;  1906, 

107-5;  1907,  10S-S;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 

1910.  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 

100-0. 

Retail  Prices 

Beef  prices,  which  had  advanced  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  were  generally  lower  in 
September,  sirloin  steak  being  down  from  an 
average  of  38.4  cents  per  pound  in  August  to 
37.6  cents  in  September;  round  steak  from 
33- 1  cents  per  pound  in  August  to  32.4  cents 
in  September;  rib  roast  from  30.7  cents  per 
pound  in  August  to  29.6  cents  in  September; 
and  shoulder  roast  from  24  cents  per  pound 
in  August  to  23.3  cents  in  September.  Mut¬ 
ton  averaged  i-cent  per  pound  lower  at  31.6 
cents.  Fresh  pork  was  unchanged  at  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  32.6  cents  per  pound,  while  salt 
pork  was  slightly  higher  at  28. 6  cents  per 
pound. 

A  substantial  seasonal  increase  occurred  in 
the  price  of  eggs,  fresh  being  up  from  an  aver¬ 
age  of  39.4  cents  per  dozen  in  August  to 
4i  .4  cents  in  September  and  cooking  from 
34. S  cents  per  dozen  in  August  to  41.5  cents 
in  September.  Increased  prices  were  reported 
fiom  most  localities.  Milk  was  slightly  higher, 
averaging  12.1  cents  per  quart.  Increases  were 
leported  from  Sydney,  New  Glasgow,  Toronto, 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw,  Medicine  Hat,  Edmon¬ 
ton  and  Lethbridge.  Butter  prices  were  gen¬ 
erally  higher,  dairy  averaging  41.  S  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  40.2  cents  in  August, 
and  creamery  averaging  46  cents  per  pound,  as 
compared  with  44.9  cents  in  August.  Cheese 
showed  a  slight  increase,  averaging  33.2  cents 
per  pound. 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA  FROM  1813  TO  1928* 
(Average  prioen  in  1913*  100) 


Fuel 

All 

— 

Food 

and 

Rent 

“loth- 

Kund- 

Light 

ing 

riea 

items 

Dec.  1914... 

108 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

Dec.  1915. . . . 

111 

96 

94 

115 

110 

107 

Dec.  191fi.... 

138 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

Dec.  1917.... 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

Mar.  1918... 

172 

132 

104 

171 

139 

149 

June  1918.... 

174 

132 

109 

171 

143 

152 

Kept.  1918  . . . , 

181 

139 

111 

185 

147 

159 

Dec.  1918.... 

186 

146 

111 

185 

151 

162 

Mar.  1919... 

178 

143 

112 

197 

154 

162 

June  1919.... 

187 

139 

119 

197 

157 

166 

Kept.  1919. . . 

195 

146 

121 

210 

161 

173 

Dec.  1919.... 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

178 

Mar.  1920... 

218 

157 

124 

251 

166 

191 

June  1920. . . 

231 

168 

137 

251 

169 

200 

Kept.  1929... 

217 

189 

138 

232 

171 

194 

Dec.  1920.... 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

Mar.  1921... 

180 

191 

142 

193 

173 

175 

June  1921 .... 

152 

179 

149 

193 

173 

165 

Kept.  1921  . 

161 

174 

149 

177 

173 

165 

Dec.  1921... 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

Mar.  1922.... 

144 

169 

151 

165 

173 

157 

June  1922... 

139 

167 

154 

165 

174 

156 

Sept.  1922. . . . 

140 

179 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Dec.  1922.... 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Mar.  1923.... 

147 

178 

156 

163 

173 

159 

139 

169 

158 

163 

173 

156 

Sept.  1923.. . . 

142 

171 

158 

164 

172 

157 

Dec.  1923.... 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

Mar.  1924,... 

144 

134 

169 

163 

158 

158 

160 

160 

171 

170 

157 

153 

Kept.  1924. . . . 

140 

163 

158 

159 

169 

154 

Dec.  1924.... 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

156 

Mar.  1925.... 
June  1925.... 

146 

142 

162 

1  159 

158 

158 

160 

160 

168 
i  168 

156 

1  155 

— 

Food 

Fuel 

and 

Light 

Rent 

Cloth 

in« 

Sund¬ 

ries 

All 

items 

Sept.  1 925 ,  . .  , 

147 

160 

158 

159 

187 

156 

Dec.  1925.... 

157 

168 

158 

159 

166 

180 

Mar.  1926.... 

158 

168 

168 

157 

166 

159 

June  1926.... 

151 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1926. . . . 

149 

160 

156 

157 

196 

166 

Dec.  1926.... 

162 

162 

150 

157 

166 

157 

Jan.  1927.... 

155 

161 

156 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1927.... 

153 

161 

156 

157 

168 

157 

Mar.  1927.... 

151 

161 

156 

157 

168 

157 

April  1927. .  .  . 

147 

160 

156 

154 

168 

155 

May  1927. . .  . 

147 

159 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Juncj  1927. . . . 

148 

158 

158 

154 

166 

155 

July  1927.... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Auk.  1927.... 

149 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Kept.  1927.  . . . 

148 

158 

156 

155 

186 

155 

Oct.  1927.... 

160 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Nov.  1927. . . . 

151 

158 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Dec.  1927.... 

152 

158 

156 

155 

168 

157 

Jan.  1928.... 

152 

159 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Feb.  1928.... 

150 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

Mar.  1928.... 

149 

159 

156 

155 

166 

156 

April  1928. . . . 

148 

169 

156 

157 

166 

156 

M  y  1928.... 

147 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

June  1928.... 

146 

158 

157 

157 

166 

155 

July  1928.... 

147 

157 

157 

157 

166 

155 

Auk.  1928.... 

151 

157 

157 

157 

168 

157 

Kept.  1928  ... 

152 

157 

157 

157 

168 

157 

Oct.  1928.... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

186 

158 

Nov.  1928.... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

186 

158 

Dec.  1928.... 

154 

157 

157 

157 

168 

158 

Jan.  1929.... 

154 

158 

157 

157 

166 

158 

Feb.  1929.... 

152 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

153 

158 

157 

157 

166 

157 

150 

158 

157 

157 

166 

156 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

149 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

July  1929. . . 

150 

157 

157 

157 

166 

156 

Aug.  1929 _ 

158 

166 

157 

157 

166 

159 

Kept.  1929.... 

159 

156 

157 

157 

166 

159 

•The  figures  for  “all  items”  were  calculated  by  giving  the  following  weights  to  each  group:  Food  35%;  Fuel  8%;  Rent 
181%:  Clothing  181%;  Sundries  20%. 


Bread  was  up  in  the  average  from  7.8  cents 
per  pound  in  August  to  7.9  cents  in  September. 
Higher  prices  were  reported  from  New  Glas¬ 
gow,  Hull,  Ottawa,  Brockville,  Sault  St. 
Marie,  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William,  Brandon, 
Regina,  Moose  Jaw  and  Lethbridge.  Flour 
was  again  slightly  higher,  averaging  5.4  cents 
per  pound.  Onions  were  down  from  an  aver¬ 
age  price  of  7.7  cents  per  pound  in  August  to 
7  cents  in  September.  Potatoes  showed  a 
seasonal  decrease,  the  price  being  down  from 
an  average  of  S2.83  per  ninety  pounds  in 
August  to  82.25  in  September.  Increases  were 
reported  from  most  localities  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  in  Quebec,  while  prices  in  On¬ 
tario  and  the  western  provinces  were  substan¬ 
tially  lower.  Prunes  were  up  in  the  average 
from  13.9  cents  per  pound  to  14.2  cents.  An- 
thraeite  coal  was  slightly  higher,  averaging 
S1G.05  per  ton.  Increases  were  reported  from 
St  John’s,  Quebec.,  Toronto  and  Hamilton. 
Hardwood  declined  from  812.25  per  cord  to 
812.17. 


’Wholesale  Prices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement 
on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the  month 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Grain  prices,  for  the  most  part,  continued 
toward  lower  levels.  No.  1  Manitoba  northern 
cash  wheat,  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur 
basis,  averaged  81.495  per  bushel  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  compared  with  $1.58  in  August.  The 
lower  prices  were  said  to  be  due  to  betteT  crop 
prospects  in  the  Argentine  and  to  lessened  ex¬ 
port  demand.  In  coarse  grains  barley  declined 
from  79  cents  per  bushel  to  74.7  cents  and  rye 
from  81.115  per  bushel  to  81.082,  while  oats 
advanced  from  68.2  cents  per  bushel  to  68.5 
cents  and  flax  from  82.608  per  bushel  to 
82.837.  Flour  declined  from  88.78  per  barrel 
to  88  60,  while  rolled  oats  rose  from  $4  per 
ninety  pound  bag  to  84.40.  Bran  and  shorts 
were  lower,  the  former  at  834.46  per  ton  and 
the  latter  at  836.46  per  ton.  Linseed  oil 
advanced  sharply  from  81.04  per  gallon  to 
81  28.  The  decline  in  raw  rubber  continued, 
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Ceylon  being  down  from  20.6  cents  per  pound 
to  20.3  cents.  Raw  sugar  at  New  York  was  25 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  at  $2.25, 
while  granulated  rose  from  $5.18  per  hundred 
pounds  to  $5.27.  The  increase  was  said  to 
be  due  to  prospects  of  a  smaller  crop  in  Cuba. 
Turpentine  rose  from  83.1  cents  per  gallon  to 
86.8  cents.  Livestock  prices  were  generally 
lower,  good  steers  at  Toronto  being  down 
from  $10.14  per  hundred  pounds  to  $9.35  and 
at  Winnipeg  from  $9.41  per  hundred  pounds  to 
$8.26.  Hog  prices  showed  declines  ranging 
from  $1.50  to  $1.69  per  hundred  pounds  and 
quotations  ranged  between  $11.52  per  hundred 
pounds  and  $12.44.  Lambs  also  were  substan¬ 
tially  lower,  the  price  at  Toronto  being  $11.70 
per  hundred  pounds,  at  Montreal  $10.82  and 
at  Winnipeg  $10.43.  Decreases  in  prices  oc¬ 


curred  ranging  from  $1.20  per  hundred  pounds 
to  $2.13.  Meat  prices  showed  a  movement 
similar  to  that  in  livestock,  beef  being  down 
from  2  to  2j  cents  per  pound,  lamb  from  3 
to  4  cents  per  pound  and  pork  from  2i  to  3i 
cents  per  pound.  Beef  hides  rose  from  11^-12 
cents  per  pound  to  13-13i  cents,  and  calf  skins 
from  184-19i  cents  per  pound  to  19i-20J  cents. 
Creamery  butter  at  Toronto  advanced  1  cent 
per  pound  to  43.5  cents.  E'gg  prices  showed 
an  average  increase  of  approximately  3  cents 
per  dozen.  The  price  at  Montreal  was  54.4 
cents  per  dozen  and  at  Calgary  43.5  cents. 
Raw  cotton  at  New  York  rose  from  18.6  cents 
per  pound  to  18.9  cents.  Wool  prices  were 
down  1  to  2  cents  per  pound  at  26-27  cents. 
American  anthracite  coal  at  Toronto  rose 
from  $13.27  per  ton  to  $13.37. 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


'T'HE  following  notes  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  tables  give  the  latest  information 
available  as  to  the  movements  of  prices  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  countries.  The  in¬ 
dex  numbers  of  retail  prices  are  from  official 
sources  unless  otherwise  stated.  The  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  wholesale  prices  index  numbers 
are  named  in  all  cases. 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Board  of  Trade 
index  number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was 
135-8  for  August,  a  decline  of  1-2  per  cent. 
A  fall  of  2-9  per  cent  in  foods  was  due  chiefly 
to  lower  prices  for  potatoes,  apples  and 
oranges.  There  were  no  marked  changes 
among  industrial  materials. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
of  Sauerbeck’s  figures),  on  the  base  1867-77 
=100,  was  113-9  at  the  end  of  August,  a  de¬ 
cline  of  1-1  per  cent  for  the  month.  Food¬ 
stuffs  declined  1-8  per  cent,  showing  declines 
in  all  three  groups,  the  most  important  re¬ 
ductions  being  in  maize,  flour  and  American 
wheat  prices.  Animal  foods  declined,  although 
there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  butter 
prices.  Among  industrial  materials,  the  only 
group  showing  an  advance  was  minerals,  due 
to  the  seasonal  rise  in  the  price  of  household 
coal.  Textiles  and  sundries  both  declined. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
100,  was  164  at  August  31,  an  advance  of  one 
point  since  the  beginning  of  the  month,  due 
to  a  rise  in  the  food  group.  Eggs,  flour  and 
bread,  milk  and  butter  contributed  to  this 
advance,  which  was  partly  offset  by  a  fall  in 


prices  of  potatoes.  Rent,  clothing,  fuel  and 
light  and  sundries  were  unchanged. 

Germany 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Office,  on  the  base  1913 
=100,  was  138-1  for  August,  a  rise  of  0-2  per 
cent  for  the  month,  advances  in  cattle  and 
foods  of  animal  origin  being  partly  offset  by 
declines  in  foods  of  vegetable  origin  and  fod¬ 
der.  Provisions  advanced  1-0  per  cent.  In¬ 
dustrial  materials  varied  only  slightly,  the 
only  marked  change  being  a  decline  of  5-6 
per  cent  in  rubber. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number, 
on  the  base  1913-1914=100,  was  154-0  for 
August,  a  decline  of  0-3  per  cent  from  July. 
There  were  no  changes  from  the  previous 
month  of  any  importance  in  any  of  the  groups. 

Italy 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milan,  on  the 
base  1913=100,  was  474-05  for  August,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  steady  decline  since  March,  and 
showing  the  lowest  monthly  average  recorded 
since  1921.  The  chief  declines  were  in  ani¬ 
mal  and  vegetable  foods  and  in  miscellaneous 
vegetable  products. 

Australia 

Y  holesale  Prices. — The  Melbourne  index 
number  on  the  base  1911=1000,  was  1799  for 
June,  as  compared  with  1784  for  May.  There 
were  advances  in  metals  and  coal,  agricul¬ 
tural  produce,  etc.,  dairy  produce  and  meat, 
(Continued  on  page  1181) 
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(a)  Quarter  beginning  in  specified  month,  (b)  Average  for  year,  (c)  Figure  for  previous  month,  (d)  Following  month,  (e)  Middle  of  month,  (g)  First  of  month,  (h )  End  of  month. 
(j)  Monthly  average,  (k)  For  1920  and  1921,  76  quotations  are  included,  and  from  January  1922,  100  quotations.  (1)  Gold  prices  hereafter  on  the  base  100.  (m)  Revised  figures  for  1926. 

(n)  New  series,  (o)  New  index  number,  base  1913  =  100with  72  series  of  price  quotations,  (p)  Index  number  discontinued,  (q)  New  official  index  number,  Labour  Office,  (r )  Until  end  of  1926, 
“Gosplan.”  (s)  New  series  based  on  38  imports  and  27  exports,  (t)  Revised  series. 
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(Continued  from  page  117b) 

I  while  jute,  leather,  etc.,  groceries  and  build- 
j  ing  materials  declined;  the  chemicals  group 
j  was  unchanged. 

New  Zealand 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
I  the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  on  the  base 
1909-1913=1000,  was  1556  for  July,  as  com- 
i  pared  with  1547  for  June.  Advances  were 
shown  in  foodstuffs,  etc.,  of  vegetable  origin, 
textile  manufactures,  wood  and  wood  pro- 
i  ducts;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  declines 
in  animal  products,  metals  and  their  products, 
i  non-metallic  minerals  and  their  products  and 
chemicals  and  manures. 

British  India 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Labour  Office,  Government  of  Bombay, 
on  the  base  July,  1914=100,  was  145  for  July, 
an  advance  of  two  points  over  June.  Foods 
!  rose  five  points  showing  increases  in  all  groups 
except  sugar,  which  was  unchanged.  Non¬ 
foods  as  a  whole  advanced  only  one  point; 
substantial  advances  in  oilseeds  and  hides  and 
skins  were  offset  by  declines  in  raw  cotton, 
textiles  other  than  cotton,  metals  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  products;  cotton  was  unchanged. 


Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
working  class  cost  of  living,  Bombay,  on  the 
base  July  1914=100,  was  149  for  August,  an 
advance  of  one  point  over  July.  This  was 
due  to  increases  in  the  prices  of  cereals  and 
pulses.  Fuel  and  lighting,  clothing  and  house 
rent  were  unchanged 

United  States 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Annalist  index 
number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was  147-6  for 
September,  a  decline  of  0-7  per  cent  from 
August.  There  were  declines  in  farm  products, 
food  products,  fuels,  metals,  building  ma¬ 
terials,  while  there  were  advances  in  textile 
products  and  miscellaneous  products;  chemi¬ 
cals  were  unchanged. 

Dun’s  index  number,  based  on  the  esti¬ 
mated  per  capita  consumption  of  each  of  the 
many  articles  included  in  the  compilation  was 
$192,204  at  October  1.  There  were  advances 
in  meat,  dairy  and  garden  produce  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  Declines  were  noted  in  breadstuffs, 
“  other  food,”  metals  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
ducts. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  on  the 
base  July,  1914=100,  was  162-9  for  August, 
an  advance  of  0-8  per  cent  over  July,  due  to 
small  advances  in  all  the  groups  viz.  food, 
housing,  clothing,  fuel  and  light  and  sundries. 


Employment  on  Railways  in  the  United  States 


The  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  recently  published  a  summary 
of  statistics  of  railways  in  the  United  States 
of  Class  I,  that  is,  railways  with  annual  oper- 
i  ating  revenues  above  a  million  dollars.  These 
railways  operate  about  91  per  cent  of  the 
(  total  railway  mileage  throughout  the  country, 
earning  about  97  per  cent  of  the  total 
revenues.  Switching  and  terminal  company 


statistics  are  not  included  in  the  return.  The 
tabulations  given  are  based  upon  official  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  calendar  years  1920  to  1928.  The 
tables  include  the  following  information  as  to 
railway  employees,  their  wages,  hours,  etc. 
The  employees  covered  in  the  table  are  those- 
working  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis. 


NUMBER  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES,  WAGES,  HOURS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Number  of 
employees 

Total  hours 
paid 

Average 

hours 

per 

employee 

Aggregate 

wages 

Average 
hourly 
pay  per 
employee 

Average 
yearly 
pay  per 
employee 

1920  . 

2,022,832 

1,659,513 

1,626,834 

1,857,674 

1,751,362 

1,744,311 

1,779,275 

1,735,105 

1,656,686 

5,446,740,533 

4,147,318,574 

4,311,097,145 

4,928,651,132 

4,534,878,818 

4,531,361,471 

4,671,735,589 

4,519,281,339 

4,313,568,030 

2,692-6 

2,499-1 

2,650-0 

2,653-1 

2,589-3 

2,597-8 

2,625-6 

2,604-6 

2,603-7 

$3,681,801,193 

2,765,218,079 

2,640,817,005 

3,004,071,882 

2,825,775,181 

2,860,599,920 

2,946,114,354 

2,910,182,848 

2,827,590,471 

$  0-676 

0-667 
0-613 
0-610 
0-623 
0-631 
0-631 
0-644 
0-656 

$  1,820-12 
1,666-28 
1,623-29 
1,617-11 
1,613-47 
1,639-98 
1,655-79 
1,677-24 
1,706-78 

192  i  . 

1922  . 

1923  . 

1924  . 

1925  . 

1926  . 

1927  . 

1928  . 
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CENSUS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 

Summary  Tables  for  Manufacturing  Statistics  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 

1926  and  1927 


'T'HE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under 
A  the  Statistics  Act  of  1918,  takes  annually  by 
mail  an  industrial  census  covering  statistics 
of  fisheries,  mines,  forestry  and  general  manu¬ 
factures  in  Canada.  Summary  figures  for  all 
manufacturing  industries  for  the  year  1926 
and  1927  have  been  issued  recently,  and  the 
accompanying  tables  give  these  figures  in  some 
detail,  by  groups  and  for  the  principal  sub¬ 
groups.  They  include  information  concerning 
the  hours  per  day  worked  by  employees  on 
wages,  that  is,  the  number  of  persons,  work¬ 
ing  eight  hours  or  less,  nine  hours,  ten  hours 
and  over  ten  hours  per  day. 

In  Table  I  a  comparative  summary  of  the 
principal  statistics  for  all  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  of  Canada  in  recent  years,  is  given  back 
to  1923.  Table  II  gives  these  statistics  (a) 
by  provinces  and  (b)  by  groups  of  industries 
for  the  years  1926  and  1927.  Table  III  con¬ 
sists  of  a  statement  of  the  statistics  of  the 
industries  for  the  principal  sub-groups  for  the 
years  1926  and  1927,  except  manufadturing  of 
minerals  and  chemicals,  for  which  the  figures 
were  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  No¬ 
vember,  1928,  pages  1305-1309,  and  electric 
current  production  for  which  the  figures  ap¬ 
pear  in  table  II  under  the  heading  “Central 
Electric  Stations.”  Table  IV  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  and  percentages  of  wage  earners  work¬ 


ing  specified  hours  per  day  in  ’the  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  during  1926  and  1927. 

In  Table  III  the  industries  within  the  groups 
are  listed  approximately  in  the  order  of  the 
number  of  wage-earners  employed.  It  will 
be  observed  that  in  Table  II  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  is  in  the  wood  and  paper 
group,  followed  by  the  textile  group  and  the 
iron  and  steel  group  An  examination  of  the 
figures  in  Table  III,  as  to  value  of  production, 
shows  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  to  be  the 
greatest,  followed  by  flour  and  grist  mills, 
slaughtering  and  meatpacking,  central  electric 
stations,  sawmills,  automobiles,  butter  and 
cheese,  and  rubber  goods,  all  having  a  pro¬ 
duction  exceeding  one  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  value.  For  the  year  1927  the  figures 
show  an  increase  over  1926  in  each  item:  the 
percentage  increase  in  wages  and  in  salaries 
paid,  and  in  the  numbers  of  wage  earners 
being  over  six  per  cent;  in  capital  invested 
approximately  nine  per  cent;  and  in  value 
added  by  manufacture  nearly  eight  per  cent. 
The  figures  by  provinces  and  groups  of  in¬ 
dustries  also  show  increases  in  most  of  the 
items.  Table  IV  indicates  that  approximately 
one-third  of  the  employees  on  wages  work 
eight  and  nine  hours  per  day  respectively, 
about  one-fourth  work  ten  hours  per  day, 
while  less  than  five  per  cent  of  wage  earners 
work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day. 


TABLE  I— MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  COMPARED  FOR  1923  1924  1925 

1 Q9fi  A  NTTA  1007  ’  ’  * 


Items 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

Increase 
per  cent 
in  1927 
over  1926 

Wage  earners .  No 

Wages .  $ 

Salaried  employees .  No 

Salaries .  $ 

Establishments .  No 

Capital  invested .  § 

Cost  of  materials* .  $ 

Gross  value  of  products .  $ 

Value  added  by  manufacture. .  8 

446,994 
428,731,347 
78,273 
142,738,681 
22,642 
3,380,322,950 
1,470,140,139 
2,781, 165,514 
1,311,025.375 

432,273 

420,269,406 

76,230 

139,614,639 

99  178 

3, 538, 81.3  ,’460 
1.438,409,681 
2,695,053,582 
1,256,643,901 

466,602 

452,958,655 

77,623 

143,056,516 

99  2*11 

3,808,309^981 

1,587,665,408 

2,948,545,315 

1,360,879,907 

499,733 

501,144,989 

81,794 

152,705,944 

22,708 

3,981,569,590 

1,755,158,399* 

3,247,803,438 

1,519,279,246 

533,450 

531,583,250 

85.483 

162,348,978 

22,936 

4.337,631,558 

1,789,574,604* 

3,425,498,540 

1,635,922,936 

6-75 

6-07 

4- 51 

6- 31 
1-00 
8-94 
1-92 

5- 47 

7- 68 

’Central  Electric  stations  not  included  in  this  item  prior  to  1926. 


TABLE  II  (a).— SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPAL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  OF  CANADA,  1926  AND  1927,  BY  PROVINCES  AND  GROUPS 
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TABLE  IV.— NUMBER  AND  PERCENTAGES  OF  EMPLOYEES  ON  WAGES  WORKING  SPECIFIED  HOURS 
PER  DAY  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES  BY  GROUPS  AND  FOR  CERTAIN  SUBGROUPS  IN 
CANADA  DURING  1926  AND  1927. 


Num- 

ber 

Totals 

of 

Industries 

Year 

hours  or  less 

9  hours 

10  hours 

Over  ten  hours 

columns 

Estab- 

1  to  4 

lish- 

ments 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

No. 

Groups 

30,978 

1926 
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20-0 

38-8 

24,585 

30-8 

6,608 

8-3 

79,766 

4,529 

1927 

21,200 

25-3 

31,316 

37-3 

25,735 

30-7 

5,606 

6-7 

83,857 

4,793 

1926 

17,085 

29-0 

21,167 

37-7 

17,747 

30-2 

1,819 

3-2 

58,818 

4,896 

1927 

16,446 

27-4 

23,652 

39-4 

17,941 

29-9 

1,921 

3-2 

59,960 

4,692 

1926 

33,839 

32-2 

41,283 

39-2 

27,646 

26-3 

2,386 

2-3 

105,154 

1,698 

1927 

34,753 

31-5 

44,468 

40-3 

28,181 

25-5 

2,966 

2-7 

110,368 

1,802 

1926 

63,750 

41-2 

30,828 

19-9 

55,487 

35-9 

4,508 

2-9 

154,593 

6,751 

1927 

61,782 

37-9 
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23-8 
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563 

1-9 
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403 
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30,308 

401 

Non-Metallic  Metal  Products . 

1926 
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1927 

7,572 

38-7 

8,172 

41-8 

2-945 

15-1 

864 

4-4 

19,553 

447 

1926 

5,025 

60-5 

2,093 

25-1 

1,089 

13-1 

95 

1-2 

8,302 

1,057 

1927 

7,626 

74-1 

1,155 

11-2 

1,370 

13-3 

153 

1-5 

10,304 

1,097 

1926 

214,944 

35-9 

196,332 

32-8 

161,419 

27-0 

24,903 

4-2 

597,598 

22,708 

1927 

212,077 

33-5 

218,559 

34-7 

171,375 

27-2 

27,112 

4-3 

629,123 

22,936 

Sub-Groups 

Vegetable  Products 

1926 

2,896 

24-1 

4,975 

41-5 

2,959 

24-7 

1,170 

9-8 

12,000 

315 

1927 

3,950 

31-4 

5,373 

42-7 

2,648 

21-0 

612 

4-9 

25,704 

294 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products . 

1926 

2,765 

21 -1 

7,866 

60-0 

2,281 

17-4 

209 

1-6 

13,121 

2,214 

1927 

4,735 

33-3 

6,055 

42-7 

3,072 

21-6 

339 

2-4 

14,201 

2,443 

1926 

1,542 

26-2 

569 

9-7 

3,252 

55-2 

531 

9-1 

5,894 

1,291 

1927 

1,783 

29-9 

549 

9-2 

3-248 

54-5 

380 

6-4 

5,960 

1,315 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  canning,  evapor¬ 
ating  and  preserving. 

1926 

1927 
1926 

2,502 

2,296 

280 

18-5 
18-5 
i  4-4 

1,417 

1,744 

4,589 

10-5 

141 

76-8 

8,045 

7,303 

1,021 

59-5 

58-9 

17-1 

1,561 

1,067 

102 

11-5 

8-6 

1-7 

13,525 

12,410 

5,992 

215 

212 

10 

1927 

240 

14-9 

5,203 

75-3 

1,202 

17-4 

161 

2-3 

6,805 

9 

1926 

2,901 

40-4 

2,152 

29-9 

1,966 

27-4 

170 

2-4 

7,189 

34 

1927 

3,098 

38-1 

2,402 

29-5 

2,287 

28-1 

346 

4-3 

8,133 

30 

Animal  Products 

1926 

595 

14-6 

2,387 

58-9 

1,050 

25-8 

43 

1-1 

4,075 

108 

1927 

617 

14-5 

2,506 

58-9 

1,112 

26-1 

22 

0-5 

4,257 

98 

1926 

2,376 

15-0 

7,182 

45-3 

5,762 

36-4 

533 

3-4 

15,853 

186 

1927 

2,357 

14-4 

7,912 

48-3 

5,696 

34-7 

428 

2-6 

16,393 

191 

1926 

4,362 

47-5 

2,785 

30-4 

1,487 

16-2 

543 

5-9 

9,177 

73 

1927 

3,831 

39-2 

3,193 

32-6 

2,022 

20-7 

737 

7-6 

9,783 

76 

Textiles ,  etc. 

1926 

5,770 

51-9 

4,538 

40-8 

688 

6-2 

118 

1-1 

11,114 

188 

204 

1927 

5,059 

471 

4 , 43C 

41-2 

1,103 

10-3 

152 

1-4 

10,744 

1926 

9,889 

67-3 

4,356 

29-6 

319 

2-2 

132 

0-9 

14-696 

385 

426 

1927 

10,035 

64  -  C 

5,199 

33-2 

248 

1-6 

192 

1-2 

15,674 

1926 

35 

2 

4,866 

22-0 

16,016 

72-3 

1,228 

5-6 

22,145 

22,357 

38 

39 

1927 

541 

2-41 

4,066 

18-2 

15,823 

70-6 

1,927 

8-8 

Dyeing,  cleaning  and  laundry  work. . 

1926 

1927 

4,789 

4,265 

52-9 

41-9 

2,797 

4,004 

30-9 

39-4 

1,299 

1,766 

14-4 

17-4 

168 

139 

1-9 

1-4 

9,053 

10,174 

350 

355 

1926 

4,751 

56-4 

3,066 

35-2 

467 

5-5 

137 

1-6 

8,421 

139 

1927 

4,833 

52-9 

3,692 

40-4 

606 

6-6 

2 

0 

9,133 

146 

1926 

2,861 

65 -C 

1,182 

26-9 

320 

7-3 

36 

21 

0-8 

0-4 

4,402 

5,104 

138 

150 

1927 

8,621 

70$ 

1,17; 

23  -  C 

289 

5-7 

1926 

4,141 

22-7 

10,530 

57-8 

3,383 

18-6 

15G 

0-9 

18,210 

17,735 

158 

159 

1927 

3,43: 

19-1 

10,270 

57-1 

3,759 

21-2 

275 

1*6 

1926 

0-1 

2,981 

62-1 

1,706 

35-5 

108 

8 

2-3 

0-2 

4,801 

4,667 

54 

55 

1927 

8 

0-2 

3,324 

71  1 

1,327 

28-4 

1926 

125 

8-1 

803 

51-9 

572 

36-9 

49 

47 

3-2 

2-8 

1,549 

1,705 

17 

17 

1927 

1,055 

61-9 

603 

35-4 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOUR 


Employer  must  warn  Employee  undertaking 
dangeous  work 

A  load  of  heavy  lumber  was  being  delivered 
by  a  firm  of  carriers  at  a  door  and  window 
factory.  The  instructions  given  to  the  car¬ 
riers  was  to  place  the  lumber  at  the  door  of 
the  factory.  The  factory  foreman  however 
asked  the  carriers’  employees  to  place  it  in¬ 
side  the  factory.  One  load  was  accordingly 
carried  inside,  but  before  the  remainder  was 
brought  in  the  carters’  helpers  left  for  dinner. 
The  factory  foreman  then  ordered  one  of  his 
men — the  plaintiff  in  the  case1 — to  help  the 
carters,  and  he  himself  went  away  to  dinner. 
In  order  to  make  the  work  of  unloading  easier, 
the  plaintiff  brought  out  a  bench  from  the 
factory,  and  this  was  used  for  the  purpose, 
but  in  the  handling  of  the  heavy  lumber  the 
bench  broke,  the  plaintiff  being  seriously 
wounded.  He  brought  action  against  the  fac¬ 
tory  owner,  his  employer,  for  personal  in¬ 
juries,  and  was  allowed  damages  as  a  servant 
against  his  master  by  the  trial  judge,  and 
subsequently  also  by  the  Quebec  Court  of 
King’s  Bench.  On  further  appeal  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
the  original  judgment  was  again  affirmed. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  held  with 
the  lower  courts  that  the  foreman  was  guilty 
of  imprudence  in  giving  the  order  he  gave  to 
the  plaintiff,  who  was  without  experience  in 
such  work,  and  was  without  the  necessary 
tools,  and  in  leaving  the  plaintiff  to  himself 
without  the  advice  and  direction  of  a  superior. 
The  work  was  unusual,  difficult  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  should  not  have  been  turned  over 
to  a  man  without  experience.  In  law,  it  was 
stated,  the  fault  of  the  foreman  involved  the 
responsibility  of  the  master.  The  foreman 
committed  a  fault  in  giving  the  order  to  one 
of  his  workmen  to  undertake  this  danger¬ 
ous  work  without  the  instructions  and  aid 
that  an  inexperienced  person  should  have. 
From  the  moment  that  he  gave  the  order 
to  one  of  the  appellant’s  employees  to 
help  to  unload,  it  was  his  duty  to  furnish  the 
tools  required,  to  direct  the  work,  or  at  least, 
to  give  him  proper  instructions  and  warning 
in  view  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  work. 

Tremblay  et  al  versus  Proulx  (.Supreme 
Court  of  Canada),  Dominion  Law  Reports, 
1929  (3),  page  469. 

Independent  Contractor  may  not  claim  for 
personal  injuries  as  “employee” 

A  case  involving  the  question  of  the  proper 
definition  of  the  term  contractor,  and  of  the 
claims  of  a  person  carrying  on  work  for  an 


industrial  firm  under  contract,  for  damages 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  by  him  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  was  the  subject  of  a  re¬ 
cent  judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Can¬ 
ada,  reversing  an  earlier  decision  by  the  Que¬ 
bec  Court  of  King’s  Bench.  The  Supreme 
Court  found  that  a  person  is  an  independent 
contractor  and  not  an  employee,  who  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  performance  of  certain  work; 
who,  under  this  contract,  is  to  pay  and  have 
complete  control  over  the  selection  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  workmen  employed  by  him,  and 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  to  be 
done;  and  who  is  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  done.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  were  outlined  in  the  course  of  the 
judgment  by  Mr.  Justice  Rinfret,  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

“  On  November  7,  1927,  G.  Couture,  the 
plaintiff  respondent,  was  the  victim  of  an 
explosion  of  dynamite  which  incapacitated 
him  for  life.  He  obtained  from  the  Superior 
Court,  sitting  in  the  District  of  Beauce,  a 
judgment  ordering  the  compapy  to  pay  him 
damages  resulting  from  this  accident.  The 
majority  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed 
this  judgment.  .  . 

“  Couture  had  contracted  with  the  company 
to  mine  the  rock  and  to  supply  mineral  rock 
of  the  required  size  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
keep  up  the  factory.  For  this  purpose  he  em¬ 
ployed  many  men.  He  engaged  them,  fixed 
their  salary  (except  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  exceed  for  himself  the  maximum  of  salaries 
established  by  the  factory) ;  he  paid  them, 
managed  them,  and  dismissed  them.  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  contract,  he  was  free  to  adopt 
any  method  which  he  chose.  The  only  instruc¬ 
tions  that  the  foreman  of  the  company  would 
give  him  were  to  point  out  the  places  where 
he  could  mine.  The  company  furnished  the 
tools,  the  accessories  and  the  dynamite.  Cou¬ 
ture  received  ‘20  cents  a  car.’  He  was  re¬ 
sponsible  in  damages  if  he  failed  in  his  con¬ 
tract  to  supply  all  the  rock  needed  for  the 
regular  running  of  the  factory. 

“  The  mechanical  shovel  which  loaded  the 
rock  on  the  wagon  was  worked  by  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  company.  When  the  latter 
came  across  block-holes  too  large  to  be  sent 
to  the  mill,  he  put  them  to  one  side  and 
there  Couture  was  to  blast  them  again.  When 
Couture  perforated  one  of  the  block-holes  an 
explosion  occurred;  he  was  thrown  into  the 
air  and  seriously  injured.  . 

The  judgments  submitted  to  this  court 
have  considered  Couture  as  an  employee  of 
the  Asbestos  Corp.;  and  it  is  in  applying  the 
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principles  which  govern  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  employees  that  they 
hold  the  appellant  responsible  for  damages 
suffered  by  the  respondent.  They  have  found 
that  the  company  failed  in  its  obligations  in 
regard  to  its  employee,  that  it  should  have 
foreseen  all  the  causes,  not  only  the  usual  but 
also  any  possible  cause  of  accidents  and 
should  have  adopted  all  measures  and  neces¬ 
sary  precautions  in  order  to  avoid  them.  They 
have  specially  declared  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  company  to  make  sure  that  there  were 
no  explosives  in  the  piece  of  rock  on  which 
Couture  was  working  at  the  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  and  that  it  had  failed  in  this  duty. 

“  But  it  is  evident  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  appellant  ought  to  be  considered  from  a 
different  point  of  view  if  Couture,  instead  of 
having  been  its  employee,  was  in  reality  an 
independent  contractor. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  an  in¬ 
dependent  contractor.  We  find  in  this  case 
all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  con- 
trat  d'enireprise :  the  method  adopted  for  his 
remuneration;  the  right  of  choosing  the  men 
whom  he  employed,  of  fixing  their  salary,  of 
directing  and  dismissing  them;  the  responsi¬ 
bility  in  damages  for  failure  to  supply  the 
factory;  above  all,  the  absence  of  a  lien  de 
subordination  between  Couture  and  the  com¬ 
pany  and  his  independence  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  enterprise. 

“  The  contract  of  lease  and  hire  of  work 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  contrat 
d’entreprise  principally  by  the  subordinate 
character  of  the  employee  in  the  former  con¬ 
tract.  ... 

“Couture  did  his  work  independently  of 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  company.  All 
the  latter  had  to  do  was  to  accept  the  work 
after  it  had  been  performed. 

“The  contraot  that  we  must  interpret  does 
not  reserve  to  the  Asbestos  Corporation  the 
right  to  give  to  Couture  orders  and  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  of  carrying  out  the 
duties  that  he  had  accepted.  This  night  is 
the  basis  of  the  authority  and  subordination 
without  which  there  can  be  no  real  employer. 

“It  is  true  that  the  company  had  insured 
the  employees  of  the  respondent  against  acci¬ 
dents;  but  they  had  done  so  as  part  of  their 
contract  with  Couture.  This  stipulation  it¬ 
self.  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  con¬ 
firms  the  nature  of  the  contract,  since  it  had 
been  made  an  express  condition  that  the 
company  assume  the  burden  which  otherwise 
would  have  fallen  to  Couture.  He  stated 
that  it  was  he  himself  who  had  exacted  this 
stipulation.  Thus  he  fully  realized  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  with  regard  to  his  employees, 


concerning  accidents,  and,  also  his  situation 
as  an  independent  contractor.” 

After  further  discussion  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  accident  the  judgment  con¬ 
cluded:— 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Quebec  Asbestos  Corpora¬ 
tion  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  the  acci¬ 
dent  which  happened  to  the  respondent  and 
that  the  action  should  be  dismissed.” 

Quebec  Asbestos  Corporation  versus  Cou¬ 
ture  (Supreme  Court  of  Canada),  Dominion 
Law  Reports,  1929  (3),  page  601. 

Claim  of  “Servant”  for  Wages  must  follow 
Statutory  Procedure 

A  mining  engineer  was  employed  by  a  coal 
mining  company  in  Alberta  to  prepare  plans 
and  advise  the  company  on  its  development 
work,  on  the  understanding  that  he  would  be 
paid  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  time  so  spent,  and 
also  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  work  for 
other  clients  while  he  was  not  engaged  on 
work  for  the  company.  Subsequently  a  new 
arrangement  was  made  whereby  the  engineer 
was  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  work  for  the 
company  as  superintendent  of  construction, 
being  engaged  at  a  monthly  rate  at  the  same 
annual  salary  as  he  was  paid  under  the  former 
agreement,  his  services  being  rendered  wholly 
on  the  company’s  premises,  subject  to  the 
managing  director  of  the  company.  About 
seven  months  after  the  second  agreement  the 
engineer,  not  having  received  payment  of  his 
salary  in  full,  made  a  claim  for  the  balance 
under  the  provisions  of  section  113  of  the 
Companies  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Canada, 
chapter  27),  which  reads:- — 

113.  The  directors  of  the  company  shall  be 
jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the  clerks, 
labourers,  servants  and  apprentices  thereof,  for 
all  debts  not  exceeding  six  months’  wages  due 
for  service  performed  for  the  company  whilst 
they  are  such  directors  respectively;  but  no 
director  shall  be  liable  to  an  action  therefor, 
unless  the  company  is  sued  therefor  within  one 
year  after  the  debt  becomes  due,  nor  unless 
such  director  is  sued  therefor  within  one  year 
from  the  time  when  lie  ceased  to  be  such  direc¬ 
tor,  not  unless  an  execution  against  the  com¬ 
pany  in  respect  of  such  debt  is  returned  un¬ 
satisfied  in  whole  or  in  part. 

2.  The  amount  unsatisfied  on  such  execution 
shall  be  the  amount  recoverable  with  costs  from 
the  directors.  R.S.,  c.  79,  s.  85. 

The  Alberta  Supreme  Court  held  that,  as 
to  the  time  the  claimant  was  employed  under 
the  earlier  agreement,  he  was  not  a  “  servant 
within  the  meaning  of  section  113,  but  that  he 
was  a  servant  during  the  period  of  the  second 
agreement. 

Certain  irregularities  having  occurred  in  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  claimant  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  service  of  the  notice  of  his  claim, 
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the  Court  dismissed  his  action..  On  this  sub¬ 
ject  the  judgment  stated  as  follows: — 

“  Clerks,  labourers,  servants  and  apprentices 
of  a  company  have  an  extraordinary  right 
given  them  by  statute  to  enforce  against  the 
directors  of  a  corporation  a  liability  for  the 
payment  of  a  limited  amount  of  wages  which 
is  imposed  upon  them  by  statute,  but  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  that  right  is  dependent  upon  the 
return  of  an  execution  unsatisfied  in  whole  or 
in  part.  This  is  a  condition  precedent,  the 
performance  of  which  is  within  the  power  of 


the  person  seeking  to  enforce  the  right.  This 
class  or  any  member  of  the  class  having  been 
given  extraordinary  rights,  rights  which  are 
not  given  to  any  other  class  of  creditors  of  a 
corporation,  to  enforce  the  payment  by  the 
directors  of  the  corporation’s  debts,  must  com¬ 
ply  strictly  with  the  statute  and  see  that  the 
condition  precedent  has  been  strictly  per¬ 
formed.” 

Stevens  versus  Spencer  et  al  (Alberta) 
Western  Weekly  Reports,  1929,  vol.  3,  part 
4,  page  129. 
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Functions  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Minister  The  Honourable  Peter  Heenan 
Deputy  Minister — H.  H.  Ward 


Labour  Gazette. — The  monthly  publication  of  tihe  “  Labour  Gazette  ”  containing  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  throughout  Canada,  a  record  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents,  summaries  of  laws  and 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour  and  other  information  on  current  matters  of  industrial  and 
labour  interest. 


labour  Statistics  and  Information. — The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  wages,  hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and 
industrial  agreements;  also  of  reports  on  labour  organization  and  organization  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions;  the  conduct  of  investigational  and  research  work  bearing  on 
industrial  relations  and  labour  conditions;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  information  on 
these  subjects. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. — The  administration  of  the  Industrial 

Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chap.  112,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  in  cases  of  disputes  affecting  mines  and  public 
utilities. 

Conciliation. — The  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  officers  at  various  points  whose  services 
are  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes. 


Fair  Wages. — The  administration  of  Fair  Wages  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  provides  for  the  observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and  hours  of  the  district  en 
Government  contracts  and  on  railway  construction  towards  which  financial  aid  has  been  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Emplovment  Service  of  Canada. — The  administration  of  the  Employment  Offices  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  Chap.  57,  R.S.C.,  1927,  under  which,  in  co-operation  with  various  Provincial 
Governments,  free  public  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  64  centres;  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  employment  conditions  is  also  collected  and  published. 


Technical  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Technical  Education  Act,  Chap. 
193  RS.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  grants  to  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
technical  education;  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  otherwise. 

Combines  Investigation  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
Chap.  26,  RS.C.,  1927,  which  provides  means  for  investigation  of  alleged  combines. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities. — The  administration  of  the  Government  Annuities 
Act  Chap.  7  R5.C.,  1927,  whereby  provision  may  be  mlade  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  of 
annuities  by  ’ individuals,  or  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members,  or  by  employers  on 
behalf  of  their  employees. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Chap.  156, 
R.S.C.  1927  which  provides  for  a  Dominion-Provincial  system  of  non-contributory  pensions 
to  needy  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  statute  becomes  operative  by  agreement 
with  the  respective  provinces,  the  latter  being  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  pensions 
the  Dominion  Government,  reimbursing  each  province  coming  into  the  scheme  one-half  of 

the  sum  disbursed  in  pensions. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada.— The  compilation  and  publication  of  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  labour  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces. 

Library.— The  maintenance  of  a  library  of  publications  on  labour  and  economic  subjects. 

International  Labour  Organization  (League  of  Nations).  The  collection  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  information  required  by  the  International  Labour  Terence  and ^Office  .^corre- 

emp'loyers  atl\S^  <***«  ********* 

Labour ^onfermice  and  on  the  Governing  Body  of  the  International  Labour  Office 
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Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Labour  Gazette — 

Published  monthly,  in  English  and  French. 
Subscription  Rates:  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  20  cents  per  annum, 
postage  prepaid;  all  other  countries,  $1 
per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions 
are  payable  in  advance,  and  should  be 
addressed,  with  postal  note  or  money 
order,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Bound  volumes 
for  1927  and  for  earlier  years  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour — 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1928.  Price,  40  cents. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Free  on 
APPLICATION. 

Technical  Education — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Occasional 
Bulletins.  Free  on  application. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Booklets,  Table  of  Rates,  etc.  Free  on 
application. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923 — 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  in  Western  Canada,  Feb.  18, 
1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  amongst  Coal  Dealers  at  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  in  Western  Canada, 
Feb.  28,  1925.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine 
Limiting  Competition  in  the  Marketing 
of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes,  June  9, 

1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread  in 
the  City  of  Montreal,  March  25,  1926. 
Out  of  print. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Produced  in  Ontario,  July  31, 

1926.  Price,  15  cents. 

Interim  Report  of  Registrar  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  an 
Alleged  Combine  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists  and  Manufacturers,  established 
to  fix  and  maintain  Resale  Prices  of  Pro¬ 
prietary  Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles, 
Sept.  6,  1926.  Price,  10  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  the  Proprietary 
Articles  Trade  Association,  Oct.  24,  1927. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Labour  Organization  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  unions,  their  origin,  organ¬ 
ization,  officers,  etc.,  with  outlines  of  chief 
events  in  each  year  in  connection  with 
labour  activities.  Price,  50  cents. 

Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Gives  information 
regarding  associations  of  employers  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  professional 
and  scientific  organizations.  Price,  25 
cents. 


Co-operative  Associations  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  A  directory  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  Price,  25  cents. 

Labour  Legislation  as  existing  in  Canada 
on  December  31,  1928. 

Contains  text  of  Dominion  and  Provincial 
labour  laws.  Price,  one  dollar. 

Reports  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Canada,  1900-1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Report  on  Prices  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Bulletins  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Series: 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

No.  1 — Joint  Councils  in  Industry. 

No.  2 — Report  of  a  Conference  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  held  at  Ottawa,  Feb.  21- 
22,  1921. 

No.  3 — Joint  Conference  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  in  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa,  May  3-6,  1921. 

No.  4 — Employees’  Magazines  in  Canada. 

No.  5— Canada  and  the  International 
Labour  Conference. 

No.  6 — The  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion — Laws  of  Canada  bearing  on  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations.  Out 
of  print. 

No.  7 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 

Board  from  Sept.  1  1920  to  Sept.  30, 
1923. 

No.  8 — National  Conference  regarding 
Winter  Employment  in  Canada,  Sept.  3-4, 
1924 — Report  of  Proceedings  and  Discus¬ 
sion. 

No.  9 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 

Board  from  Oct.  1,  1923,  to  Sept.  30, 
1927. 

Government  Intervention  in  Labour  Dis¬ 
putes  in  Canada. — Free  on  Application. 

Report  of  Judicial  Proceedings  respecting 
Constitutional  Validity  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907, 
and  Amendments  of  1910,  1918  and 
1920. — Price  50  cents. 

Report  of  Select  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Industrial  and 

International  Relations,  1926. — Free  on 

APPLICATION. 

Bulletin  entitled  “The  Legal  Status  of 
Women  in  Canada”. — Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation. 

Report  of  National  Industrial  Conference, 
1919. — Price  25  cents. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  1913 — 

(In  four  parts.  Part  3  out  of  print.)  Price, 
50  cents. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  MATTERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST 


Monthly  Summary 

T  NDUSTRIAL  activity  in  Canada  in 
•*-  September  continued  at  a  high  level, 
though  a  slight  seasonal  decline  from  the 
record  of  the  preceding  month  was  evident. 
According  to  statements  received  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  7,027 
employens,  each  with  a  minimum  of  fifteen 
employees,  the  staffs  of  these  firms  aggregated 
1,089,583  persons,  as  compared  with  1,098,653 
in  the  preceding  month.  Employment  on  the 
same  date  last  year  had  also  shown  a  reduc¬ 
tion,  but  the  situation  then  was  not  so  favour¬ 
able  as  on  October  1,  1929,  when  the  index 
(with  the  average  for  the  calendar  year  1926 
as  the  base  =  100)  stood  at  125-6  as  compared 
with  126-8  on  September  1,  1929,  and  with 
118-8,  110-3,  106-5,  99-5,  95-0,  100-7,  95-8  and 
91-3  on  October  1,  192S,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924, 
1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively.  These 
returns  are  representative  of  all  industries 
except  agriculture,  fishing,  hunting  and  highly 
specialized  business.  At  the  beginning  of 
October,  1929.  the  unemployment  percentage 
recorded  by  local  trade  unions  was  3-7  con¬ 
trasted  with  3-5  per  cent  of  idleness  at  the 
beginning  of  September  and  with  2-2  per  cent 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  1928.  The 
October  percentage  was  based  on  the  returns 
received  by  the  Department  of  Labour  from 
1,762  local  unions  with  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  206,617  persons.  Reports  received  by 
the  Department  of  Labour  from  the  offices  of 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  showed  a 
decline  in  the  volume  of  business  transacted, 
as  indicated  by  the  average  daily  placements 
effected,  when  a  comparison  is  made  with  the 
preceding  month  and  also  with  September  of 
last  year. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  budget 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $11.68  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  as  compared  with  $11.64 
for  September;  $1158  for  October,  1928; 
$10.99  for  October,  1927;  $10.93  for  October, 
1926;  $10.89  for  October,  1925;  $10.31  for 
October,  1924;  $10.65  for  October,  1923;  $10.23 
for  October,  1922;  $11.48  for  October,  1921; 
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$15.83  for  October,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920 
(the  peak);  $13.54  for  October,  1918;  and 
$7.99  for  October,  1914.  In  wholesale  prices 
the  index  number  calculated  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926 
as  100,  was  lower  at  96-7  for  October,  as 
compared  with  97-3  for  September;  95-4  for 
October,  1928;  97-2  for  October,  1927;  and 
98-1  for  October,  1926. 

The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  Canada  during  October  was 
considerably  less  than  that  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  was  also  less  than  during  October, 
1928.  Eleven  disputes  were  in  existence  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  involving  771  workers  and 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  6,219  working  days. 
Corresponding  figures  for  September,  1929, 
were:  -nine  disputes,  864  workers,  and  9,788 
working  days;  and  for  October,  1928,  sixteen 
disputes,  2,530  workers,  and  36,838  working 
days. 

During  October  the  Depart- 
Industrial  meat  of  Labour  received  an 

Disputes  application  for  the  estab- 

Investigation  Act  lishment  of  a  Board  of 

Conciliation  and  Investiga¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  a  dispute  between  the 
Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  and  its 
motormen,  conductors,  shopmen,  barnmen  and 
trackmen,  the  application  being  made  by  the 
employees.  The  recommendations  contained 
in  the  report  of  the  Board,  printed  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  in  connection 
with  a  dispute  involving  the  conductors  and 
trainmen  on  the  western  lines  of  the  two  rail¬ 
way  systems,  were  accepted  by  the  parties 
concerned  and  are  now  in  effect.  A  summary 
of  recent  proceedings  under  the  Act  appears 
on  page  1205. 

An  Act  to  consolidate  and 
Fair  wages  in  amend  the  charter  of  the 
municipal  City  of  Quebec  was  adopt- 

comtracts  in  ed  bjr  the  legislature  of  the- 

Quebec  City  Province  at  its  last  session 

(Statutes  of  Quebec,  1929,. 
chapter  95),  Section  191,  relating  to  the  con¬ 
tracts  let  by  the  city,  contains  a  new  pro- 
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vision  as  follows Whosoever  executes  a 
contract  for  the  city  of  Quebec  shall  pay  his 
workman  the  same  salary  as  the  said  city 
pays  its  workmen  of  the  same  class.” 

The  administrative  committee  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  decided  on  October  23,  that  under  this 
provision  a  minimum  wage  clause  should  be 
included  henceforth  in  all  contracts  under¬ 
taken  by  the  City  of  Quebec.  The  scale  of 
wages  paid  to  the  workmen  employed  under 
such  contracts  must  be  at  least  as  high  as 
the  scale  followed  by  the  civic  authorities 
in  paying  its  tradesmen  and  day  labourers. 

A  labour  delegation  which  waited  on  the 
mayor  to  express  labour’s  appreciation  of  this 
decision,  asked  that  an  inspector  should  be 
appointed  by  the  city  to  see  that  contractors 
observed  the  “  fair  wage  ”  provision.  Mayor 
Auger  stated  in  reply  that  a  civic  employee 
was  already  doing  the  work  of  an  inspector 
in  enforcing  the  conditions  laid  down  in  civic 
contracts. 

Mr.  Robert  Taschereau, 
Workmen’s  chairman  of  the  workmen’s 

compensation  Compensation  Board  of 
in  Quebec  the  Province  of  Quebec 

speaking  at  Montreal  on  October 
15  referred  to  the  satisfactory  results  already 
reached  by  means  of  the  Act  of  1928.  “The 
fact,”  he  said,  “  that  more  than  24,000  cases 
have  been  disposed  of,  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  efficiency  and  rapidity  of  execution  of  the 
new  organization.  Employers  have  told  us 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  new  law 
was  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old  one. 
The  criticisms  more  often  heard  relate  to 
the  alleged  preference  given  by  employers  to 
younger  men,  because,  it  is  said,  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  in  case  of  accidents,  are  less 
than  they  would  be  for  older  men.  It  happens 
that  the  age  of  employees,  according  to  the 
law,  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
charges  imposed  on  the  employers  and  the 
insurance  companies.” 

The  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Canadian 
manufacturers’  association  held  a  meeting  on 
the  following  day,  when  legislative  changes 
were  discussed  in  view  of  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province. 
On  the  subject  of  workmen’s  compensation 
certain  amendments  were  suggested,  it  being 
noted  that  the  existing  law  differs  from  the 
older  Act  in  making  no  specific  provision  for 
paying  compensation  to  dependejnts  living 
outside  Canada.  In  the  case  of  workers  killed 
or  permanently  totally  incapacitated,  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  old  law  was  for  a  lump  .sum  pay¬ 
ment  to  dependents  living  abroad;  and  for 
widows,  there  was  lump  sum  payment  in  case 
of  remarriage.  Under  the  law  now  in  effect, 


however,  dependents  abroad  receive  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  same  manner  as  those  living  in 
Canada.  Moreover,  widows  outside  Canada 
may  remarry  but  nevertheless  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  periodical  compensation.  The  Montreal 
Branch  will  also  ask  for  the  definition  of 
“  average  weekly  wage  ”  on  the  basis  of 
weekly  earnings  over  a  definite  period,  and 
not  on  the  calculation  of  six  times  one  day’s 
earnings,  the  method  now  used  by  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Commission. 


Recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Union 
of  British 
Columbia 
Municipalities 


The  Union  of  British 
Columbia  Municipalities, 
at  its  26th  annua]  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  Harrison  Hot 
Springs  during  October, 
adopted  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the 


age  at  which  persons  become  eligible  for  old 
age  pensions  shall  be  lowered  from  seventy  to 
sixty-five  years. 

Among  other  resolutions  the  Union  sug¬ 
gested  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and  of  public 
funds,  hospital  boards  to  be  elected  like 
boards  of  public  school  trustees  in  the  various 
municipalities’  districts.  The  action  of  the 
Provincial  Government  in  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  report  on  maternity  and  health  in¬ 
surance  (Labour  Gazette,  June,  1929,  page 
609)  was  approved  by  the  convention. 


The  calendar  of  Frontier 
Progress  of  she  College  for  the  years  1929- 
work  of  31  has  been  issued  from 

Frontier  College  the  offices  of  administra¬ 
tion  at  Toronto.  The  col¬ 
lege  has  the  full  status  of  a 
university  under  an  Act  passed  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Parliament  in  1922,  with  power  to  con¬ 
fer  degrees;  but  besides  making  provision  for 
higher  education  the  college  Still  carries  on  its 
original  work  of  bringing  education  of  a  more 
elementary  kind  to  the  mien  on  the  job.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  labourer  teachers  who  have 
worked  and  taught  in  the  camps  during  the 
past  thirty  years  have  made  a  unique  contri¬ 
bution  to  educational  methods.  The  system 
is  described  as  follows: — 

“  Men,  well  equipped  mentally  and  physi¬ 
cally,  are  carefull'ly  selected  from  Canadian 
universities,  supplemented  by  graduates  from 
a  few  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  the  British  Isles.  These 
men  possess,  in  addition;  the  human  quali¬ 
ties  that  should  make  them  important  factors 
in  their  daily  contact  with  their  fellows.  The 
instructor  is  known  as  a  Labourer-Teacher. 
He  works  at  lumber,  mining,  hydro,  and  other 
frontier  camps,  and  railway  extra  gangs — in 
fact  wherever  large  groups  of  men  are  segre- 
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gated.  As  a  teacher  in  overalls  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  at  manual  work  during  the  diay.  He 
goes  on  the  company’s  payroll  simply  as  a 
labourer.  In  the  evenings  or  at  other  con¬ 
venient  times  he  helps  bis  fellow  workers 
educationally,  and  for  this  phase  of  his  effort 
he  receives  additional  remuneration  from  the 
Frontier  College.  In  has  human  relation¬ 
ships  he  is  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to 
the  mein  of  the  work  group  with  whom  he  is 
employed.  In  this  way  the  Frontier  College 
has  shown  itself  to  be  an  effective  anid  potent 
force  not  only  in  matters  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  but  also  in  Canadianization  and  wel¬ 
fare,  particularly  amongst  the  foreign-born, 
unreached  by  the  usual  agencies  so  gener¬ 
ously  provided  in  some  of  the  larger  cities 
and  other  urban  centres”. 

The  later  activities  of  the  College  in  pro¬ 
moting  higher  studies  in  the  older  communi¬ 
ties  are  directed  to  assist  men  and  women  of 
mature  years  who  because  of  the  conditions 
of  their  life  and  work  are  unable  to  attend  a 
centrally  located  university.  All  such  per¬ 
sons  having  passed  a  provincial  matriculation 
examination  or  its  equivalent,  may  proceed 
by  home  study,  and  without  attendance  at 
college  classes,  towards  a  degree  in  Arts  from 
Frontier  College. 


Types  of 
workers  in 
lumber  camps 
in  Ontario 


Mr.  E.  Appleton,  of  the 
Indian  Lake  Lumber  Com¬ 
pany,  writing  in  the  Canada 
Lumberman,  November  1, 
states  that  one  of  the  main 


causes  of  accidents  in  con¬ 
nection  with  lumbering  in  Ontario  is  the 
diversified  character  of  the  labour  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  bush  operations.  “With  us  (that 
is,  in  the  western  portions  of  Ontario)  tilie 
old-time  Canadian  lumberjack  has  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared,”  he  says,  and  the  crews 
of  our  logging  camps  are  now  almost  entirely 
drawn  from  the  ranks  of  immigrants  from 
Central  Europe.  In  the  crews  of  camps  in 
this  part  of  the  province  the  majority  of  the 
men  will  be  found  to  be  Russians,  Poles, 
Austrians,  Hungarians,  Slovaks,  Ukrainians, 
Finns — with  some  Swedes  and  Norwegians. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  western 


part  of  Ontario  would  you  find  a  camp 
manned  entirely  by  French  Canadians  or 
Canadian  lumberjacks.  Then,  too,  as  we  are 
on  the  border  of  the  western  provinces,  from 
whence  large  bodies  of  labourers  from  the 
harvest  fields  flock  to  the  cities,  the  lumber¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  west  has  perforce  to 
absorb  a  large  number  of  these  men.  Our 
industry  is  a  source  of  relief  to  the  cities  for 
the  unemployment  situation,  which  is  as 
much  aggravated  by  the  length  of  out  winters. 


Fully  90  per  cent  of  our  ibusihmen  are  from 
the  people  I  have  named,  and  they  become, 
after  some  years  experience  at  the  work, 
good  and  reliable  workmen;  but  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  they  are  the  source  of  much  tribulation 
to  foremen  and  others.  This  you  can  readily 
understand — everyone  is  handicapped  in  the 
matter  of  language  to  begin  with — tools  are 
not  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to,  and 
it  is  only  by  ’tire  exercise  of  lots  of  patience, 
and  perhaps  some  impatience,  that  a  foreman 
can  keep  up  bis  standard  of  production  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  higer  powers”. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  Forbes  Cod- 
Cost  of  sickness  frey,  Minister  of  Health  of 
in  Ontario  Ontario,  speaking  in  con¬ 

nection  with  a  “health 
week  ”  at  Orillia  on  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  started  that  illness  costs  the  people  of 
Ontario  $33,385,100  a  year,  and  that  a  total  of 
73,740’  persons  continuously  are  ill  every 
day,  of  whom  04,740  are  cared  for  in  their 
homes.  The  minister  based  his  cost  esti¬ 
mates  on  reports  which  showed  that  9,000 
persons  are  in  the  hospitals  of  the  province 
on  any  one  day,  the  average  cost  per  patient 
being  three  dollars.  For  patients  treated  at 
home  the  average  cost  per  day  was  fixed  at. 
the  low  minimum  of  one  dollar  per  day.  In 
fixing  'the  hospital  rate  the  minister  took  into- 
consideration  the  average  costs  of  111  public- 
hospitals,  17  out-post  Red  Cross  hospitals, 
six  hospitals  for  incurables,  10  -public  sani¬ 
taria,  72  private  hospitals,  and  four  private 
sanitaria  as  well  as  houses  of  refuge,  orphan¬ 
ages  and  -convalescent  homes.  He  gave  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  -cost  of  the  three  principal 
diseases,  namely  diphtheria,  pneumonia  and 
cancer. 

Dr.  Godfrey  pointed  out  that  his  estimates 
took  no  consideration  of  the  amount  -of  money 
lost  through  the  illness  of  wage  earners,  nor 
did  he  take  into  account  the-  time  lost  by  the 
people  who  care  for  the  sick  where  nurses  are 
not  employed. 

The  problem  -offered  by 
Problem  of  the  the  unfit  worker  was  d'is- 
unfit  employee  cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
in  industry  “Round  Table”  committee 

of  tihe  province  of  Quebec 
Safety  League  held  at  Montreal  on  October 
18.  The  question  arose  in  connection  with  a 
conference  -on  the  medical  standards  that 
should  be  applied  by  employers  in  engaging 
h-elp,  and  a  committee  is  to  be  appointed  to 
study  the  -best  method  of  dealing  with  the 
labourer  who  is  un  accept  able  to  employers. 
Mr.  Louis  Guy  on,  deputy  minister  of  Labour 
o-f  the  province  of  Quebec,  suggested  that 
if  the  governments  contemplate  the  -care  of 
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fihe  old  and  feeble,  they  could  also  include 
the  care  of  those  unfit  for  work.  "It  is  un¬ 
fair”,  he  considered,  “to  expect  that  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  work  who  cannot  pass  the  medical 
examinations  and  tests  set  by  an  employer 
will  be  given  work  by  the  employer  just  the 
same  as  a  man  who  is  fit.  However,  a  man 
may  be  unfit  to  work  in  one  shop  and  be  well 
able  to  work  in  another.  Factory  life  is  a 
battlefield  and  the  whole  question  narrows 
down  to  one  of  insurance”.  Mr.  Guyon 
stated  that  he  had  41  years  of  experience 
with  employers  and  employees,  and  that  he 
had  found  that  employers  generally  found 
work  somewhere  in  their  plants  for  an  em¬ 
ployee  who  had  been  injured  or  disabled  while 
in  their  employment.  But  he  thought  it  was 
unfair  to  ask  the  employer  to  take  on  as  new 
hands  men  who  were  unfit. 

Employers  in  some  of  the  leading  industries 
in  the  province  contributed  to  the  discussion, 
stating  their  policy  in  regard  to  the  medical 
standards  they  applied  to  their  workers. 


deal  with  the  weakest  members  of  society; 
namely  the  unemployed  and  needy,  and  the 
fact  that  effective  organization  is  impossible 
among  the  ordinary  job  hunters,  and  as  a 
consequence,  they  are  unable  to  make  their 
demands  coherent  and  articulate.” 

The  commission  expressed  the  belief  that 
“  the  matter  of  procuring  employment  for 
the  residents  of  the  State  and  procuring  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  industries  of  the  State  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  state  itself  and 
should  not  be  delegated  to  the  various  locali¬ 
ties.  It  is  just  as  much  a  matter  of  state 
concern  as  a  factory  inspection  or  the  require¬ 
ments  for  safe  and  decent  working  conditions. 
It  is  a  matter  as  to  which  the  State  should 
have  the  greatest  concern  for  it  affects  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  and  needy  and  the  most 
helpless  of  our  people.” 

The  commission  recommended  more  strin¬ 
gent  regulation  of  private  employment  agen¬ 
cies,  and  that  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
State  should  be  made  more  efficient. 


Value  of  an 
efficient 
employment 
service 


The  Industrial  Survey 
Commission  appointed  in 
1926  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  New  York, 
in  a  report  presented  at 
the  recent  session,  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  legislature  should  give 
more  consideration  in  future  to  the  subject  of 
unemployment.  The  commission  was  “  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  fact  that  while  a  vast  amount 
of  attention  has  been  devoted  in  recent  years 
to  the  problems  of  the  workers  and  to  better¬ 
ing  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is 
performed,  reasonably  and  adequately  pro¬ 
tecting  the  workers  as  to  their  safety,  health 
and  general  economic  conditions  and  defining 
their  rights  under  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Laws,  comparatively  little  attention  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  the  problem  of  those 
who  are  out  of  work  and  who  are  seeking 
work.  The  past  twenty-five  years  have  seen 
the  greatest  advances  in  the  matter  of  labour 
legislation,  and  yet  with  all  these  advances 
in  protection  for  the  workers,  there  has  been 
no  improvement  in  this  State  in  the  laws  re¬ 
lating  to  persons  seeking  work.  We  do  not 
suggest  that  there  has  been  an  undue  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  problems  of  the  workers  as 
distinguished  from  the  work-seekers,  but  we 
do  find  that  there  has  been  little  if  any 
attention  given  to  the  problems  of  the  work¬ 
seekers.  The  reasons  for  this  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  are  not  entirely  clear.  Possible 
reasons  that  suggest  themselves,  among  others, 
are  that  the  methods  of  obtaining  employe 
ment  are  rather  diverse  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  uncontrollable;  that  these  problems 


The  Australian  States,  on 
Employment  the  recommendation  of  the 

stability  recent  Premiers’  Confer- 

committees  in  ence,  have  set  up  industrial 

Australia  stability  committees  whose 

task  is  to  bring  industry, 
labour  and  private  organizations  into  closer 
touch  with  a  view  to  relieving  unemployment. 
In  the  parliamentary  debates  expression  was 
given  to  a  general  desire  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed  by  means  of  relief  works  and 
development  schemes.  Long  discussions, 
which  often  turned  on  questions  of  detail] 
took  place  on  what  particular  work  could] 
and  should,  be  undertaken  and  on  conditions 
of  work  in  these  undertakings.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Parliaments  were  partly  influenced 
by  the  clearly  expressed  opinion  of  the  British 
Economic  Mission  to  Australia  to  the  effect 
that  the  Australian  governments  should  pro¬ 
ceed  cautiously  in  the  matter  of  initiation  of 
new  schemes  involving  the  expenditure  of 
borrowed  money,  and  should  submit  them 
before  initiation  to  the  most  rigorous  scrutiny 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  prospect  of  their 
being  self-supporting  at  a  reasonably  early 
stage.  The  various  parliaments  therefore 
hesitated  to  vote  supplies  for  several  of  the 
works  suggested.  The  opposition  in  some 
States  urged  that  relief  work  provided  no 
solution  to  unemployment,  and  in  other  States 
urged  the  government  to  increase  public  works 
beyond  the  program  they  had  suggested. 

The  main  suggestion  related  to  railway  de¬ 
velopment  (especially  in  South  Australia), 
land  settlement  by  the  improvement  of  trans¬ 
port,  cultivation  and  irrigation,  the  building 
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of  roads  as  feeders  to  existing  railways,  the 
development  of  hydro-electric  power  and 
harbour  work  in  Adelaide  and  Brisbane. 

The  work  of  the  British  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  to  Australia,  mentioned  above,  was 
briefly  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  page  1002. 

Some  account  of  the  Na- 
Building  tional  Industrial  Council 

Industry  Council  for  the  Building  Industry 
in  South  Africa  in  the  Union  of  South 

Africa  was  given  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  July,  1925,  page  64S.  Ihe 
council  is  composed  of  representatives,  in 
equal  numbers,  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Building  Trade  Employers  and  of  various  em¬ 
ployees’  organizations,  selected  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  One  of  the  chief  functions 
of  this  council,  which  operates  under  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Conciliation  Act,  is  each  year  to  con¬ 
sider  and  confirm  or  amend  the  National 
Agreement  governing  employer  and  employee 
relations,  which  is  country-wide  in  its  appli¬ 
cation. 

The  agreement  does  not  expire  until  August 
each  year,  but  some  months  before  it  lapses 
—that  is,  in  May— the  employers  and  employ¬ 
ees  composing  the  council  get  together  to 
settle  wages  and  working  conditions  so  that 
an  amended  agreement  may  become  operative 
without  delay  and  without  the  possibility  of 
disputes  or  strikes  that  are  generally  occa¬ 
sioned  whenever  an  agreement  terminates 
without  a  prior  settlement. 

The  South  African  Builder  points  out  in  a 
recent  issue  that  the  results  arrived  at  by  the 
representatives  of  employers  and  employees 
composing  the  National  Industrial  Council  of 
the  Building  Industry  of  South  Africa  serve 
to  emphasize  the  value  to  industry  of  settling 
wages  and  working  conditions  at  a  time  when 
no  evil  passions  have  been  aroused  by  acri¬ 
monious  disputes  or  any  high-handed  action 
has  been  taken  by  one  side  or  the  other.  Mat¬ 
ters  affecting  both  employer  and  employee 
can  thus  be  discussed  in  a  spirit  of  com¬ 
promise  and  with  due  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  either  side,  that  must  make  for  easier 
settlement  of  all  difficulties. 

The  Contract  Record  and  Engineering  Re¬ 
view  (Toronto),  in  its  issue  of  October  23, 
has  the  following  comment  on  the  South 
African  Council: — 

“  The  existence  of  legislation  making  it 
possible  to  settle  labour  relations  so  effectively 
undoubtedly  makes  for  industrial  peace  and 
harmony,  and  a  better  appreciation  by  one 
side  of  all  the  hardships  under  which  the 


other  side  works.  Certainly,  the  freedom  from 
industrial  disputes  that  seems  to  exist  in 
South  Africa  is  a  justification  for  the  methods 
of  solving  labour  problems  that  have  been 
put  into  operation  there,  but  what  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  is  that  proposed  changes 
in  the  working  agreement  are  discussed  well 
in  advance.” 

The  Overseas  Settlement 
Training  British  Department  of  Great 
migrants  for  Britain  announced  during 
Canadian  farms  October  that,  with  the 

concurrence  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government,  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  training  3,000  single  men 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  35  in  farm  work 
in  Great  Britain  during  the  autumn  and 
winter,  with  a  view  to  their  placement  in  farm 
employment  in  Canada  next  spring.  Accepted 
candidates  will  go  to  residential  training 
centres  established  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  where  they  will  receive  instruction  in 
elementary  agricultural  work,  including  the 
handling  of  horses,  ploughing  and  milking,  and 
the  care  of  live  stock. 

Hitherto  similar  training  schemes  have  been 
restricted  to  unemployed  men.  A  feature  of 
the  present  scheme  is  tjhat  it  is  open  to  single 
employed  and  unemployed  men  on  equal 
terms,  provided  that  they  are  within  the 
prescribed  age  limits,  and  are  provisionally 
approved  by  a  representative  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  Agricultural  labourers  who  are 
being  paid  under  the  Agricultural  Wages  Acts 
are  not  eligible  for  the  scheme. 

The  duration  of  the  course  will  be  not  less 
than  12  weeks,  and  the  centres  have  accom¬ 
modation  and  facilities  for  not  fewer  than 
1,000  men  in  October.  Candidates  who  apply 
early  will  have  the  advantage  of  a  longer 
course  of  training,  i.e.,  until  such  time  as  they 
are  given  their  embarkation  leave.  More¬ 
over,  men  who  complete  their  training  in  time 
to  proceed  to  Canada  in  the  early  spring  will 
thus  be  in  a  position  to  secure  engagements 
at  the  start  of  the  farming  season. 

Besides  receiving  free  training  and  main¬ 
tenance,  the  men  will  be  paid  4  shillings  a 
week  pocket  money,  plus  1  shilling  for  each 
completed  week  of  training,  on  leaving  the 
centre,  and  free  railway  fares  to  and  from  the 
centre.  On  completion  of  training  a  few  day3 
embarkation  leave  will  be  given.  The  men 
will  then  receive  a  free  railway  fare  to  the 
port  of  embarkation,  and  a  free  ocean  passage 
and  railway  fare  in  Canada  to  the  station 
nearest  to  their  final  destination. 
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The  Central  Committee  of 
Unity  of  the  Communist  Party  in 

command  in  Russia  recently  published 

Russian  Soviet  an  Order  laying  down  prin- 

industry  ciples  for  the  management 

of  State  industry.  The 
Order,  which  is  published  not  merely  for  the 
use  of  the  Communist  Organizations,  but  also 
as  a  formal  instruction  to  trade  unionists  and 
managers,  lays  down  the  principle  of  complete 
authority  and  responsibility  of  managers  in 
State  industrial  undertakings. 

Commenting  on  this  decision  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party,  Izvestia,  the  official  organ  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  expressed  the  following 
views  in  its  issue  of  September  7:— 

“The  importance  of  the  decision  taken  by 
the  central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  lies  in  the  categorical  declaration  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  satisfactory  working 
of  undertakings  rests  entirely  on  the  admin¬ 
istration,  i.e.  on  the  managers,  who  must  be 
in  a  position  to  exercise  all  the  authority 
conferred  on  them  for  the  development  of 
production.  Appointments,  transfers  and  dis¬ 
missals  of  administrative  and  technical  staff 
may  be  discussed  by  the  organized  workers 
in  the  undertaking,  but  are  not  dependent  on 
their  approval.  Neither  the  Communist  cell 
nor  the  tirade  union  organization  nor  any 
other  public  body  has  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  execution  of  the  manager’s  orders. 
The  administration  can  thus  no  longer  excuse 
bad  management  on  the  ground  of  interven¬ 
tion  of  outsiders  or  the  presence  of  friction 
or  any  other  hindrances.  The  principle  of 
unity  of  command  will  undoubtedly  help  to 
develop  initiative  in  managers,  and  further 
the  application  of  measures  of  rationalization 
and  improvement  in  industrial  undertakings.” 


During  the  month  of  October  a  total  of 
7,124  accidents  were  reported  to  the  Ontario 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  in  Schedule  1  of  the  Act,  32  of  which 
were  fatal  cases;  in  Schedule  2  industries  542 
were  reported,  including  9  fatal  cases;  and  in 
Crown  industries  403  cases,  3  of  which  were 
fatal,  were  reported  during  the  month,  making 
in  all  8,075  cases  reported,  of  which  44  were 
fatal. 


The  Perth  (Ontario)  County  Council,  at  a 
meeting  on  October  12,  ordered  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Board  of  the 
county  be  paid  the  sum  of  $5  a  day  for  their 
services  at  meetings,  and  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Board  be  paid  50  cents  on  each  application 
accepted  till  the  end  of  the  current  year. 


The  Government  of  Saskatchewan  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission  under  the  Public  In¬ 
quiries  Act  to  inquire  into  the  Civil  Service 
of  the  Province  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  as  to  the  classification  of 
members  of  the  Service  and  the  fixing  of 
grades  with  a  minimum  and  maximum  salary, 
and  such  other  recommendations  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  consider  will  tend  to  stabilize  and 
improve  the  status  of  the  Civil  Service.  The 
commission  is  composed  of  the  following  mem¬ 
bers: — the  Hon.  James  Fraser  Bryant,  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works;  Major  James  Coktwell, 
school  principal,  Regina;  and  Mr.  Arthur  Hay¬ 
worth,  civil  servant,  Regina. 


Announcement  has  been  made  by  New  York 
University  that  ten  men  will  receive  scholar¬ 
ships  in  its  courses  in  accident  prevention. 
Mr.  Arthur  Williams,  president  of  the  Museum 
of  Safety,  will  finance  the  training  of  these 
men,  who  will  be  selected  by  ten  metropolitan 
organizations.  They  will  be  chosen  regardless 
of  (previous  academic  training,  provided  they 
have  qualities  of  leadership.  First-hand 
studies  will  be  made  of  factories  and  com¬ 
munities  which  are  able  to  show  success  in 
their  safety  campaigns.  A  record  of  their 
work  will  reveal  in  a  few  years  whether  the 
way  to  relieve  a  distressing  state  of  affairs 
has  been  found. 


The  inspector  of  scaffolding  for  Montreal 
announced  in  October  that  the  by-law  govern¬ 
ing  scaffolding  and  other  structures  used  by 
contractors  and  builders  in  the  city  would  be 
strictly  enforced  in  future.  Recently  the  Re- 
coiders  Court  condemned  a  contractor  to  pay 
$5  for  every  day  he  had  made  use  of  im¬ 
proper  scaffolding.  The  by-law  contains  full 
specifications  for  the  construction  of  scaffold¬ 
ing. 


The  Industrial  Hygiene  Committee  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League  has  invited 
the  owners  of  industries  in  the  province  to 
reply  to  the  following  questions:— number  of 
employees  (male  and  female) ;  is  there  a  first 
aid  or  safety  committee?  number  of  nurses, 
full  time  or -visiting?  number  of  physicians;’ 
is  there  a  lunch  room  for  employees?  is  there 
a  rest  room  for  female  employees? 


The  Saskatchewan  Retail  Clerks’  Association 
recently  submitted  a  request  to  the  Provincial 
Government  for  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  require  that  all  clerks  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  not  only  those  working  in  cities, 
should  have  a  half  holiday  each  week. 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

'  I  'HE  employment  situation  throughout 
Canada  was  reported  by  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada  at  the  end  of  October  to  be  as  follows: — 
In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  all  root  and 
grain  crops  had'  been  harvested  and  fall 
ploughing  was  well  under  way.  Farmers  re¬ 
ported  an  excellent  yield  of  potatoes,  both  in 
size  and  quality,  and  a  bumper  crop  of  apples 
for  the  year.  All  fishermen  reported  fair 
catches.  Logging,  as  yet,  recorded  little  ac¬ 
tivity.  Coal  mining  showed  a  very  satisfactory 
output,  with  miners  well  employed.  Manu¬ 
facturing  industries  for  the  most  part  were 
busy,  with  some  departments  working  to 
capacity.  Seasonal  curtailment  occurred,  how¬ 
ever,  in  ice  cream  and  mineral  waters.  Iron 
and  steel  were  fully  employed,  while  sawmills 
and  woodworking  factories  were  fair.  All  con¬ 
struction  work  was  progressing  favourably, 
with  many  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  en¬ 
gaged.  Railroad  transportation  was  steady, 
although  steamship  and  automobile  traffic 
showed  the  usual  decline  at  the  approach  of 
winter.  Seasonal  trade  continued  good  with 
collections  fair.  The  demand  for  women 
domestics  was  up  to  the  average,  with  a  fair 
number  of  applicants  registering  and  several 
satisfactory  placements  made. 

As  in  Nova  Scotia,  farmers  were  busy  with 
the  usual  fall  work.  Fishermen  were  well 
engaged  and  good  catches  of  fish  reported, 
though  on  some  shores  heavy  storms  hampered 
their  activities.  Logging  in  northern  New 
Brunswick  was  brisk,  with  a  good  demand  for 
woodsmen,  and  with  wages  satisfactory.  Round 
about  Saint  John,  woods  operations  were,  as 
yet,  scarcely  under  way.  In  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries,  lumber,  soft  drinks,  confection¬ 
ery  and  foundry  work  were  reported  as  fair, 
with  puilp  and  paper  brisk,  and  other  manu¬ 
facturing  concerns  showing  some  improve¬ 
ment.  Building  construction  was  particularly 
busy,  with  road  work  being  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion  during  the  period  of  favourable 
weather.  Transportation  showed  considerable 
activity,  while  employment  in  the  shipping 
industry  was  exceptionally  heavy  for  this 
season  of  the  year.  Trade,  both  retail  and 
wholesale,  was  good.  There  was  the  usual 
demand  for  women  domestic  workers. 

The  demand  for  farm  workers  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  show  a  considerable  decline  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  Montreal  being  the  only 
office  to  report  the  request  for  workers  in  that 
industry  to  be  fair.  Marked  activity  was 


maintained  in  logging,  Quebec  office  stating 
that  the  call  for  bushmen  was  particularly 
brisk  in  their  locality.  Three  Rivers  was  the 
only  industrial  centre  where  orders  were  re¬ 
ceived  for  quarry  men,  and  where  a  few  place¬ 
ments  in  mining  were  made.  General  con¬ 
ditions  in  manufacturing  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince  were  good.  Boots  and  shoes,  textiles, 
clothing,  confectionery,  printing  and  rubber 
were  reported  as  busy,  while  in  other  lines 
conditions  were  normal.  Those  in  paper,  as 
reported  by  Three  Rivers,  were  fair.  Con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  continued  steady 
throughout  the  month,  with  special  mention 
of  a  period  of  increased  activity  for  structural 
iron  workers.  Upon  the  approach  of  cold 
weather,  there  was  a  slackening  in  the  muni¬ 
cipal  work  in  some  of  the  larger  centres,  yet 
the  amount  of  building  going  on  continued  to 
absorb  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  surplus 
workers  available.  Water  and  rail  transporta¬ 
tion  were  fair,  with  several  placements  of 
longshoremen  and  railway  maintenance  work¬ 
ers  in  Montreal.  The  commercial  situation 
was  satisfactory,  though  somewhat  less  active 
than  in  previous  weeks,  owing  to  the  close 
of  the  tourist  season.  Services  continued 
steady,  while  there  were  many  demands  for 
women  domestics,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  placements  were  effected  in  household 
work. 

Orders  for  farm  workers  in  Ontario  showed 
a  decline,  the  majority  of  vacancies  listed  be¬ 
ing  for  teamsters  and  plough  men.  An  active 
demand  continued  for  experienced  bush  work¬ 
ers,  and  though  applicants  were  available, 
transportation  to  camps  was  somewhat  handi¬ 
capped  through  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of 
those  applying.  Mining  was  quiet,  as  most 
of  the  mine  operators  were  well  supplied  with 
workers.  Manufacturing  industries  showed  im¬ 
provement,  the  textile  group  being  particularly 
active  in  Belleville,  Hamilton  and  London, 
while  pulp  mills  were  working  to  capacity  in 
Northern  Ontario.  Leather  shoe  and  rubber 
footwear  remained  steady.  Building  construc¬ 
tion  continued  fairly  active,  due  to  favour¬ 
able  weather  conditions,  and  work  was  avail¬ 
able  for  the  majority  of  building  mechanics. 
Road  construction  was  nearing  completion, 
with  the  usual  fall  and  winter  surplus  of  un¬ 
skilled  labour  on  hand.  Railroad  labour  was 
still  in  demand,  as  much  unfinished  work  re¬ 
mained  to  be  done.  Calls  for  experienced 
women  domestics  were  numerous  and  require¬ 
ments  were  met  with  less  difficulty. 

Throughout  the  Province  of  Manitoba  a 
continued  decline  was  reported  in  the  demand 
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for  farm  labour,  the  greater  part  of  the  orders 
being  for  winter  choring.  In  logging,  also, 
there  was  a  noticeable  falling  off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  vacancies  listed.  Winnipeg  stated  that 
conditions  in  the  manufacturing  line  were 
fair.  With  continued  fine  weather  building 


construction  work  was  active,  and  nearly  all 
local  tradesmen  were  fully  employed.  Rail¬ 
way  and  road  construction  were  somewhat 
quiet.  Trade  showed  slight  improvement. 
Women  domestic  workers  were  in  demand 
with  plenty  of  applicants  available. 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


1928 

October 

September 

August 

256,295,805 

217,921,943 

228,079,568 

112,340,617 

106.066.18S 

114,175,346 

141,816,210 

109,828,366 

112,493,026 

18,614,418 

16,580,008 

17,602,590 

4,272,541,050 

3,050,950,943 

3,243,115,942 

190,304,248 

193,492,52( 

176,025.915 

1,511,595,332 

1,484,814,579 

1,482,500,749 

1,227,076,375 

1,191,855,133 

1,167,367,354 

168-4 

159-7 

148-6 

106-2 

107-6 

107-5 

95-0 

95-0 

93-0 

95-4 

95-5 

95-4 

21-52 

21-38 

21-31 

157 

118 

136 

2,488,560 

2,627,423 

2,583,971 

118-8 

119-5 

119-3 

2-2 

2-4 

2-5 

8,041 

11,663 

25,340 

371,473 

348,936 

279,597 

26,126,225 

21,398,394 

20,317,318 

19,363,444 

18,750,109 

18,371,132 

27,020,332 

21,371,239 

19,505,045 

17,014,052 

15,073,035 

14,729,256 

5,598,128,388 

3,869,850,750 

2,436,209,247 

21,508,672 

20,374,149 

17,448,542 

44,584,908 

45,438,900 

39,448,500 

93,186 

90,516 

91  522 

108,987 

99.888 

88,677 

2,127 

2,008 

2,537 

1,702,151 

1,395,753 

1,535,065 

95, 738, '00 

101,229,000 

85,937.000 

6,593,000 

6,295,000 

5,480,000 

13,842,000 

4,971,000 

7,518,000 

295,843,929 

242,732,203 

2*7,558,720 

2,130.000 

1,892,000 

1,158,000 

77,478,000 

77,691,000 

78,141,000 

47,111,000 

42,681,000 

42,372,000 

55,351,000 

38,500,000 

43,136,000 

217,290 

186,396 

200,480 

13,016 

16,572 

24,274 

180-9 

161-2 

169-5 

187-2 

171-7 

181-6 

186-2 

176-1 

188-1 

Trade,  external,  aggregate .  $ 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption .  $ 

Exports.  Canadian  produce. .  $ 

Customs  duty  collected .  $ 

Bank  debits  to  individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  $ 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  $ 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . .  $ 

Security  Prices,  Index  Number- 


1929 


October 


September 


Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(* )  Index  of  interest  rates . 

(s)  Prices,  Wholesale,  Index 

number . 

186-2 

102- 9 

103- 3 

96-7 

21-93 

175 

2,564,855 

125-6 

3-7 

217-1 

105-1 

104-4 

97-3 

21-90 

164 

2,422,648 

126-8 

3-5 

(2)  Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 

get  .  $ 

(s)  Business  failures,  number . 

(3)  Business  failures,  liabilities.  $ 
(2)Employment,  Index  Number, 

Employers’  pay-roll  figures . 

(2)  (4)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway — 

(5)  Car  loadings,  revenue, 

freight . cars 

(6)  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  $ 

(7)  Operating  expenses .  $ 

318,050 

20,445,780 

321,992 

19,757,687 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
gross  earnings .  $ 

19,551,217 

14,540,597 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
operating  expenses,  all 
lines .  $ 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 
ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

17,107,963 

46,959,200 

98,816 
99  000 
7,131 
1,378,631 
79,580,000 
4,274,000 
3,550,000 

241,843,723 

(*)  Contracts  awarded) .  $ 

Mineral  production — 

Big  iron .  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings .  tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

57,083,600 

91,409 

115,674 

7,674 

Crude  petroleum  imports .  gal. 

Rubber  imports . lbs 

Cotton  imports . lbs 

Timber  scaled  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia . bd.  ft. 

Flour  production . bbls. 

Sugar  manufactured . lbs 

69,217,000 

49,231,000 

43,520,000 

227,665 

10,710 

171-7 

174-5 

166-2 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k.w.h 

(9)  Sales  oi  insurance .  $ 

Newsprint .  tons 

Automobiles,  passenger . 

(lc)  Index  of  physical  volume  of 
business . 

Industrial  production . . . 

Manufacturing . 

188,803,442 

99,379,848 

87,751,034 

16,691,743 

3,469,571,806 
19>,  891,815 
1,470,512,260 
1,404,371,359 


August 


210,025,520 

111,630,924 

96,264,517 

17,548,894 

3,667,069,533 

189,671,015 

1,459,690,239 

1,346,451,122 

207-4 

105-6 

102-3 

98-1 

21-90 

1,376,409 

127-8 

3-0 

15,022 


282,957 

18,879,865 

18,433,115 

17,662,615 


14,790,934 

2,365,616,422 

21,560,361 

58,622,300 

112,528 

120,282 

7,178 

1,344.192 

117,697.000 

6,449,000 

5,233,000 

251,112,656 

1,607,000 

100,092,000 

46,689,000 

43,032,000 

225,873 

11,037 

188-6 

193-6 

189-7 


P)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds. 

}  l  £or  pouP  figures,  see  articles  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

(3)  Bradstreet. 

(4)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months. 

(6)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  October  26,  1929,  and  cor¬ 
responding  previous  periods. 

exports^,  caAaachngs!  shares' traded ^n'd^ank  d^its^Imius^r^l  coinmod^tv'm-n'd00?'8^0^'!01^’  mfanufacturing,  trade,  imports, 
mg  and  construction.  Manufacturing  includes  Drodiiction  of  flour0^^*^  pro4u®tlo.n  includes  forestry,  mining,  manufactur- 


(6)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(7)  Including  lines  east  of  Quebec. 

(’)  MacLean's  Building  Review. 

(9)  Life  Insurance  Sales  Research  Bureau,  Hartford, 
Conn. 
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The  demand  for  farm  workers  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  as  in  Manitoba,  continued  to  show  a 
decline,  the  majority  of  calls  being  for  workers 
by  the  day  or  month  until  freeze-up.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  employment  for  the  season  in  the 
logging  camps,  especially  in  the  district  about 
Prince  Albert,  were  very  poor,  with  some 
camps  closed  until  after  Christmas  and  many 
men  canvassing  for  work.  Building  construc¬ 
tion  was  fair,  but  little  activity  was  shown 
in  the  highway  or  .railway  groups.  There  was 
a  fair  call  for  women  domestics,  with  sufficient 
applicants  on  hand. 

With  the  exception  of  the  harvesting  of 
sugar  beets,  there  was  little  activity  in  agri¬ 
cultural  employment  in  Alberta.  Several 
orders  for  chore  men  were  listed,  but  few 
positions  were  offered  with  guaranteed  winter 
employment.  The  outlook  in  logging  appeared 
somewhat  brighter,  as  several  camps  had  de¬ 
cided  to  open.  Conditions  in  the  coal  mining 
industry  were  fair,  with  little  chance  of  im¬ 
provement  until  early  winter.  The  weather 
was  favourable  for  out  of  door  work  in  the 
building  trades,  and  as  this  situation  was  tem¬ 
porary,  full  advantage  of  it  was  being  taken. 
There  was  no  demand  for  railway  workers. 
Orders  for  women  domestics  were  somewhat 
below  the  usual  number,  as  was  also  the  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  for  positions. 

Farm  orders  in  British  Columbia  were  few, 
with  an  increased  number  of  applicants  for 
positions.  In  fruit  and  vegetable  districts  all 
work  was  about  completed,  as  weather  con¬ 
ditions  had  been  ideal.  Logging  throughout 
the  province  was  dull,  few  camps  having 
opened  up  to  the  present  time.  Metal  mining 
was  less  active  in  the  larger  camps,  while  coal 
mining  showed  little  change.  In  both  divisions 
a  surplus  of  labour  was  reported.  Building 
construction  was  only  fair,  though  in  some 
districts  building  tradesmen  were  more  fully 
employed  than  in  others.  Railway  orders 
were  practically  nil,  and  few  men  were  sent 
out.  Manufacturing  was  quiet,  as  was  also 
shipping  and  longshoring  in  Vancouver.  Trade 
showed  little  improvement.  Victoria  and  Van¬ 
couver  both  reported  a  demand  for  women 
domestics  with  a  shortage  of  applicants  will¬ 
ing  to  take  general  household  positions,  many 
of  the  applicants  available  being  immigrants 
who  are  unable  to  speak  English,  and  thus 
difficult  to  place.  Conditions  throughout  the 
province  were  for  the  most  part  very  quiet, 
with  little  prospect  of  improvement  as  winter 
approaches,  and  in  many  districts  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  unemployed  was  already  becoming 
acute. 


Industrial  activity  showed  a 
Employers’  further  slight  curtailment  on 

Report  October  1,  according  to  state¬ 

ments  tabulated  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  from  7,027 
employers,  whose  staffs  aggregated  1,089,583 
persons,  as  compared  with  1,098,653  in  the 
preceding  month.  Employment  on  the  same 
date  last  year  had  also  shown  a  slackening, 
but  the  situation  then  was  not  so  favourable 
as  on  the  date  under  review,  when  the  index 
stood  at  125-6,  compared  with  126-8  on  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  and  with  118-8,  110-3,  106-5,  99-5, 
95-0,  100-7,  95-8  and  91-3  on  October  1,  1928, 
1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921, 
respectively.  The  average  number  of  persons 
employed  by  the  reporting  firms  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  1926,  is  taken  in  every  case  as 
the  base  equal  to  100. 

Ontario  firms  afforded  greater  employment, 
while  elsewhere  there  were  contractions,  of 
which  the  most  marked  was  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces,  there 
were  further  and  larger  losses,  involving  many 
more  workers  than  did  those  registered  on 
the  same  date  last  year,  when  the  index 
was,  however,  decidedly  lower.  Construction, 
transportation  and  manufactures  reported  the 
bulk  of  the  decline,  while  the  tendency  was 
favourable  in  logging  and  trade.  In  Quebec, 
manufacturing,  logging,  mining  and  trade 
registered  greater  employment,  but  trans¬ 
portation  and  construction  showed  less 
activity.  In  Ontario,  continued  improvement 
was  indicated,  particularly  in  manufacturing, 
logging  and  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  marked  losses  in  construction  and  smaller 
reductions  dn  transportation.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  the  falling-off  in  employment 
repeated  the  movement  noted  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  last  year;  'the  index  number 
then,  however,  was  lower.  The  curtailment 
took  place  chiefly  in  construction,  but  also 
in  services,  manufacturing  and  trade,  while 
transportation  and  mining  were  more  active. 
In  British  Columbia,  further  contractions  were 
noted,  mainly  in  construction,  manufacturing, 
transportation  and  services,  while  mining, 
logging  and  trade  reported  heightened  activity. 

The  trend  of  employment  was  upward  in 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  but  downward 
in  Quebec  City,  Hamilton,  Windsor  and  the 
Adjacent  Border  Cities,  Winnipeg  and  Van¬ 
couver.  In  Montreal,  manufacturing  and 
trade  reported  the  bulk  of  the  reduction,  while 
construction  and  transportation  were  slacker. 
In  Quebec,  practically  all  the  loss  took  place 
in  construction,  services  and  transportation, 
while  manufacturing  showed  improvement. 
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la  Toronto,  manufacturing  was  much  busier, 
as  were  trade  and  building  construction.  In 
Ottawa,  trade  and  'manufacturing  were  more 
active,  while  other  groups  showed  only  small 
changes.  In  Hamilton,  curtailment  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  manufacturing,  but  construction  was 
somewhat  brisker.  In  Windsor  and  the 
Adjacent  Border  Cities,  there  was  a  falling-off 
in  the  number  employed,  mainly  in  auto¬ 
mobile  plants  and  construction.  In  Winnipeg, 
transportation  was  more  active,  but  there  were 
losses  in  manufacturing  and  building.  In  Van¬ 
couver,  manufactures,  transportation  and  ser¬ 
vices  reported  decreases. 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  industries 
shows  that  there  was  an  increase  in  manu¬ 
factures,  largely  in  vegetable  food,  textile, 
pulp  and  paper,  tobacco,  distilled  and  malt 
liquor,  electrical  appliance,  electric  current 
and  leather  factories.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  large  seasonal  losses  in  fish-pre¬ 
serving  and  saw-milling  plants,  as  well  as 
reductions  in  rubber,  building  material,  iron 
and  steel  and  non-ferrous  metal  works. 
Logging,  mining  and  trade  registered  consider¬ 
able  gains,  those  in  logging  being  particularly 
noteworthy,  but  in  construction  and  services 
there  were  extensive  seasonal  contractions,  and 
transportation  was  also  slacker,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  delay  in  the  movement  of  grain. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
some  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  October. 

The  employment  conditions 

Trade  among  local  trade  unions 

Union  remained  much  the  same 

Reports  during  September  as  in  the 

previous  month,  the  1,762 
labour  organizations  from  which  returns  were 
received  including  206,617  members  showing 
3-7  per  cent  of  unemployment  contrasted  with 
3-5  per  cent  in  August.  Moderate  declines 
in  activity  were  reported  over  September  a 
year  ago  when  the  percentage  of  idleness  stood 
at  2-2.  Niova  Scotia  and  Quebec  unions  alone 
reflected  a  better  employment  trend  during 
September  than  in  the  preceding  mocth 
though  the  improvement  indicated  in  each 
province  was  nominal  only.  Of  the  reductions 
registered  in  the  remaining  provinces  none 
were  outstanding,  those  in  New  Brunswick, 
Ontario,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British 
Columbia  being  less  than  one  per  cent  and 
in  Manitoba  slightly  larger.  All  provinces 
contributed  a  share  to  the  unemployment  in¬ 
crease  shown  over  September  of  last  year,  the 
reductions  ranging  from  3-5  per  cent  in  Mani¬ 
toba  to  -4  per  cent  in  Quebec. 


A  review  in  greater  detail  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation  at  the  close  of  September  as 
indicated  by  local  trade  unions  is  printed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Reports  from  the  offices  of 

Employment  the  Employment  Service  of 

Office  Canada  for  the  month  of 

Reports  September,  1929,  showed 

44,580  references  of  persons  to 
positions  and  a  total  of  43,056  placements,  of 
which  30,196  were  in  regular  employment  and 
12,860  in  casual  work.  Regular  placements 
totalled  24,810  for  men  and  5,386  for  women. 
Vacancies  reported  to  the  Service  numbered 
46.099,  of  which  33,413  were  for  men  and 
12,686  for  women.  Applications  for  work  were 
received  at  the  offices  from  40,423  men  and 
15,098  women,  a  total  of  55,521.  A  marked 
decline  was  noted  in  the  business  transacted 
when  the  figures  were  compared  both  with 
those  of  the  preceding  month  and  with  those 
of  September  a  year  ago,  the  report  for 
August,  1929,  showing  55,254  vacancies  offered, 
61,317  applications  made,  and  51,313  place¬ 
ments  effected,  while  in  September,  1928,  there 
were  recorded  86,503  vacancies,  84,545  applica¬ 
tions  for  work,  and  77,027  placements  in 
regular  and  casual  employment.  In  another 
section  of  this  issue  will  be  found  a  detailed 
report  of  the  work  of  the  offices  for  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  and  for  the  quarterly  period 
July  to  September  of  the  current  year. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Building  pared  by  the  Dominion 

Permits  and  Bureau  of  Statistics  the 

Contracts  value  of  permits  issued  in 

Awarded  61  cities  during  September 

was  $17,107,963,  as  compared 
with  $21,560,361  in  the  preceding  month  and 
with  $20,374,149  in  September,  1928. 

The  MacLcan  Building  Review  states  that 
“  October  made  a  new  record  for  contracts 
awarded  when  compared  with  that  month  in 
any  previous  year.  It  was  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent  over  September  last  and  of  28  per 
cent  over  October  a  year  ago.  Construction 
for  the  year  to  date  stands  17.6  per  cent 
ahead  of  the  same  period  of  1928.”  The 
Review  estimates  the  total  value  of  construc¬ 
tion  contracts  awarded  in  Canada  in  October, 
1929,  at  $57,083,600  which  is  an  increase  of  21 
pea-  cent  over  -September  last  and  of  28  per 
cent  over  October  a  year  ago.  Of  the  October 
total,  $27,326,900  was  for  engineering  pur¬ 
poses;  $12,564,500  was  for  business  buildings; 
811,113,400  was  for  residential  buildings  and 
$6,078,800  was  for  industrial  buildings.  The 
apportionment  of  the  contracts  awarded  dur¬ 
ing  October  by  provinces  was  as  follows: 
Quebec,  $23,859,600;  Ontario,  $14,369,000; 
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Nova  Scotia,  $7,294,600;  British  Columbia,  The  chief  exports  in  September  were:  Wood, 

$4,730,800;  Manitoba,  $3,288,200;  Saskatche-  wood  products  and  paper,  $24,737,651;  Agri- 

wan,  $1,583,000;  Alberta,  $1,103,400;  New  cultural  and  vegetable  products,  mainly  foods, 

Brunswick,  $493,700;  Prince  Edward  Island,  $16,406,175;  Animals  and  animal  products, 

$361,300.  $15,081,955. 


Production  and  Trade 


Strikes  and  Lockouts 


Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 

Production  dustries  during  the  recent 

months  and  also  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  months  in  the  previous  year  are 
given  in  the  table  on  page  1200. 

Recession  was  shown  in  most  lines  of  busi¬ 
ness  activity  during  September  compared  with 
the  preceding  month,  according  to  the 
Monthly  Review  published  by  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  The  decline  in  general 
production  during  September  was  accentuated 
by  the  occurrence  of  five  Sundays  in  a  30-day 
month,  while  August  was  a  31-day  month 
with  four  Sundays.  Newsprint  was  a  bright 
spot  in  the  economic  situation,  the  monthly 
output  at  227,665  tons  in  September  being 
only  exceeded  twice  before  in  the  history  of 
the  industry.  1  he  iron  and  steel  industry 

showed  recession,  one  blast  furnace  at  Saulte 
Ste.  Marie  being  closed  dowm  during  Septem¬ 
ber.  The  output  of  automobiles  showed 
further  decline  in  September  and  imports  of 
rubber  and  petroleum  were  in  lesser  volume. 
The  movement  of  revenue  freight  showed  cur¬ 
tailment  owing  mainly  to  the  slow  demand 
for  Canadian  grain  in  European  markets. 
Carloadings  at  $335,000  cars,  after  adjustment 
for  seasonal  tendencies,  were  less  than  in 
August.  The  Bureau’s  index  of  the  physical 
volume  of  business  was  1<1 ’7  in  September 
compared  with  188.6  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  number  employed  in  Canadian  industries 
on  October  1  was  les3  than  on  September  1, 
the  official  index  being  125.6  compared  with 
126.8,  although  a  slight  increase  is  normally 
shown  during  September. 


A  summary  of  Canadian  trade 
External  prepared  by  the  Department 

Trade  of  National  Revenue  shows 

that  in  September,  1929,  the 


merchandise  entered  for  consumption  amount¬ 
ed  to  $99,379,848,  as  compared  with  $111,- 
630,924  in  the  preceding  month,  and  with 
$106,066,189  in  September,  1928.  The  chief 
imports  in  September,  1929,  were:  Iron  and 
its  products,  $22,049,621;  Non-metalhc  min¬ 
erals  and  products,  $16,393,069;  Fibres,  tex¬ 
tiles  and  textile  products,  $14,412,395. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
Sentember,  1929,  amounted  to  $87,751,034,  as 
compared  ’with  $96,264,517  in  August,  192  , 
and  with  $109,828,366  in  September,  1928. 


The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
October,  1929,  was  subtantially  less  than  that 
occurring  in  September,  fewer  workers  being 
involved  although  two  more  strikes  occurred. 
As  compared  with  October,  1928,  the  figures 
for  October,  1929,  show'ed  a  considerable  de¬ 
crease,  as  in  the  earlier  period  a  strike  of 
carpenters  at  Vancouver  and  a  dispute  involv¬ 
ing  coal  miners  at  Wayne,  Alta.,  affected  a 
large  number  of  workers  and  caused  a  large 
time  loss.  There  were  in  existence  during  the 
month  eleven  disputes,  involving  771  workers 
and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  6,219  working 
days,  as  compared  with  nine  disputes  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  involving  864  workers  and  resulting 
in  a  time  loss  of  9,788  working  days.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  1928,  there  were  on  record  sixteen  dis¬ 
putes,  involving  2,530  workers  and  resulting 
in  a  time  loss  of  36,838  working  days.  At 
the  end  of  the  month  there  were  on  record 
six  disputes,  involving  approximately  330 
workers.  These  figures  do  not  include  those 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  which  employment 
conditions  were  reported  to  be  no  longer 
affected  but  which  had  not  been  formally 
called  off. 


Prices 

The  cost  per  ■week  of  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  average  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  was  little  changed  alt  $11.68  for 
October,  as  compared  with  $11.64  for  Sep¬ 
tember;  $11.28  for  October,  1928;  $10.99  for 
October,  1927;  $10.93  for  October,  1926;  $10.89 
for  October,  1925;  $10.31  for  October,  1924; 
$10.65  for  October,  1923;  $10.23  for  October, 
1922;  $11.48  for  October,  1921;  $15.83  for 
October,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the 
peak);  $13.54  for  October,  1918;  and  $7.99  for 
October,  1914.  The  prices  of  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  bread,  prunes  and  sugar  advanced, 
while  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  fresh  and 
salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  potatoes,  evaporated 
apples  and  cheese  were  slightly  lower.  In¬ 
cluding  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent  with  that 
of  foods  the  total  budget  was  slightly  higher 
at  $21.96  for  October,  as  compiared  with  $21.90 
for  September;  $21.52  for  October,  1928;  $21.18 
for  October,  1927;  $21.14  for  October,  1926; 
$21.11  for  October,  1925;  $20.67  for  October, 
1924;  $21.16  for  October,  1923;  $20.87  for 
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October,  1922;  $22.01  for  October,  1921; 

$26.46  for  October,  1920;  $26.92  for  July,  1920 
(the  peak);  $21.48  for  October,  1918;  and 
$14.48  for  October,  1914.  Fuel  was  slightly 
higher,  due  to  increases  in  the  price  of  coal; 
No  changes  were  reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  cal¬ 
culated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was  slightly 
lower  at  96-7  for  October,  as  compared  with 
97-3  for  September;  95-4  for  October,  1928; 
97-2  for  October,  1927;  and  98-1  for  October, 
1926.  In  the  classification  according  to  chief 
component  materials  seven  of  the  eight  main 
groups  were  lower,  while  one  was  higher.  The 
Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Products  group  was 
substantially  lower,  due  mainly  to  decreases 
in  the  prices  of  grains,  vegetables,  coffee  and 


rubber.  The  other  groups  which  declined 
were:  the  Textile  and  Textile  Products  group, 
due  to  lower  prices  for  raw  cotton,  raw  jute, 
hessian,  hemp,  sisal,  raw  silk  and  raw  wool ; 
the  Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  group, 
due  to  decreases  in  the  prices  of  certain  lines 
of  lumber;  the  Iron  and  its  Products  group, 
because  of  lower  quotations  for  black  steel 
sheets;  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  their 
Products  group,  due  to  lower  prices  for  copper, 
lead,  tin  and  zinc;  the  Non -Metallic  Minerals 
group,  due  to  decreases  in  the  prices  of  gaso¬ 
line,  kerosene  and  certain  building  supplies; 
and  the  Chemicals  and  Allied  Products  group, 
due  mainly  to  a  fall  in  the  price  of  copper 
sulphate.  The  Animals  and  their  Products 
group  advanced,  lower  prices  for  live  stock 
and  meat  being  more  than  offset  by  increases 
in  the  prices  of  fish,  milk,  cheese  and  eggs. 


Canadian  Number  of  “  American  Federationist  ” 


The  American  Federationist,  the  monthly 
publication  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  celebrated  the  holding  of  the  49th 
annual  convention  in  Canada  last  month  by 
an  issue  devoted  mainly  to  Canadian  topics. 
(A  report  of  this  convention  was  given  in  the 
last-  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette.) 

The  Federationist  for  October  contained  the 
following  articles: — 

“  The  45th  Annual  convention  of  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress,”  by  Tom  Moore,  presi¬ 
dent,  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada. 

“  Recent  Industrial  and  Economic  Progress 
in  Canada,”  by  Gilbert  Jackson,  University  of 
Toronto. 

“  Old  Age  Pensions  in  Canada,”  by  J.  S. 
Woodsworth,  M.P. 

“  Canadian  Statistics  Relating  to  Labour,” 
by  R.  H.  Coats,  Dominion  Statistician. 

“  Canadian  Railway  Workers  Progressing,” 
by  R.  J.  Tallon,  President,  Division  No.  4, 
Railway  Employees  Department,  American 
Federation  of  Labour. 

“  Canadian  Electrical  Workers,”  by  E. 
Ingles,  vice-president,  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

“  Federated  Association  of  Letter  Carriers,” 
by  John  J.  Reaves,  president. 

“  In  the  Spot  Light,”  by  John  W.  Bruce, 
general  organizer,  United  Association  of  Jour¬ 
neymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

“  Public  Employment  Offices  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada,”  by  R.  A.  Rigg,  director,  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  Branch,  Canadian  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

“The  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists  in  Canada,”  by  James  Somerville,  general 
vice-president  for  Canada. 


“  Firefighters  in  Canada,”  by  Donald  Dear, 
vice-president,  13th  District  (Eastern  Canada). 

“  Trade  Union  Organization  in  Canada,”  by 
Lyle  W.  Cooper. 


Central  Electric  Stations  in  Canada 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  recently 
issued  its  annual  report  on  the  Central  Electric 
Stations  industry  for  the  year  1927.  The  re¬ 
port  states  that  the  growth  of  the  industry, 
as  indicated  by  the  output,  has  been  rapid 
and  fairly  steady.  In  1919,  the  first  year  for 
which  the  output  was  tabulated,  5,497,204,000 
kilowatt  hours  were  generated,  in  1927,  with 
an  output  of  14,549,099,000  kw.  hours  it  had 
increased  by  165  per  cent.  The  figures  for  the 
total  output  for  the  years  1926  and  1927  each 
show  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  over  the  prev¬ 
ious  year’s  output. 

Stations  are  required  to  report  all  employees 
with  their  total  salaries  and  wages.  During 
1927  the  number  of  employees  on  wages  was 
8.699,  the  number  of  salaried  employees  was 
6,009.  The  number  of  employees  on  wages  is 
the  monthly  average,  and  consequently  gives 
the  correct  wreight  to  seasonal  employment. 
The  number  of  employees  increased  1,302,  over 
ten  per  cent,  for  an  increase  in  the  payroll  of 
$3,003,315,  or  15  per  cent.  The  largest  increase 
was  in  Quebec  where  403  employees  were 
added  to  the  pay  rolls.  In  British  Columbia 
the  increase  was  368  employees  and  in  Ontario 
195  employees,  whereas  Alberta  stations 
showed  a  small  decrease.  The  number  of 
power  plants  increased  during  the  year  by 
thirty-four. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER,  1929 


T~\  URING  the  month  of  October  an  applica- 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Board  of 
Conciliation  and  Investigation  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act  was  received  in  the  Department  of 
Labour  from  motormen,  conductors,  shopmen, 
barnmen  and  trackmen  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  and  being 
members  of  Division  No.  279,  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees  of  America.  Three  hundred  and 
fifty  men  were  stated  to  be  directly  affected 
by  the  dispute,  which  grew  out  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  service  of  the  company  of 
nine  conductors  and  motormen  who  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette 
contained  the  text  of  the  report  of  the  Board 
of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  which  dealt 
with  a  dispute  between  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  (Western  Lines)  and  the 


Canadian  National  Railways  (Western  Lines) 
on  the  one  hand,  and  certain  of  their 
employees  on  the  other  hand  being  conductors, 
trainmen  and  yard  service  employees,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  and 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen.  The 
Board  was  composed  of  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Justice  A.  K.  Dysart,  chairman,  appointed  on 
the  joint  recommendation  of  the  other  Board 
members,  Messrs.  Isaac  Pitblado,  KjC.,  and 
David  Campbell,  K.C.,  nominated  by  the 
companies  and  employees,  respectively.  The 
report  of  the  Board  was  unanimous  and 
recommended  certain  wage  increases  for  the 
classes  of  employees  concerned.  Word  reached 
the  Department  during  October  to  the  effect 
that  the  Board’s  findings  had  been  accepted 
by  the  employees  and  the  two  railway  com¬ 
panies  concerned  and  were  being  put  into 
effect. 


ALBERTA  LABOUR  DISPUTES  ACT 

Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  between  Edmonton  Theatre  Proprietors  and 

certain  of  their  Employees 


THE  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investi¬ 
gation  appointed  by  the  Hon.  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Executive  Council,  with  reference 
to  the  dispute  between  the  Proprietors  of  the 
Capitol  and  Empress  Theatres,  Edmonton, 
and  Locals  210  and  360  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Theatre  Stage  Employees,  as  to  the 
employment  of  a  member  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Musicians  at  each  of  these 
theatres  to  operate  the  non-synchronous 
machine  and  to  regulate  the  volume  of  sound, 
reports  as  follows : — 

(a)  Five  formal  sessions  of  the  board  were 
held  at  Edmonton. 

(b)  At  these  sessions  the  witnesses  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  parties  were  questioned  by 
members  of  the  board  and  by  representatives 
of  the  parties  (this  evidence  was  taken  down 
in  shorthand  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Ellis,  Court  Re¬ 
porter,  and  the  transcription  has  been  duly 
forwarded  to  the  Hon.  the  President  of  the 
Executive  Council). 

(c)  A  number  of  informal  discussions  took 
place  between  members  of  the  board  and 
representatives  of  the  parties,  resulting  in  an 
agreement  being  reached  by  which  the  threat¬ 
ened  strike  of  members  of  Locals  210  and  360 

was  averted.  _ 

(ti)  By  this  agreement  the  Empire  Theatre, 
operated  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Capitol 


and  Empress  Theatres,  agreed  to  employ  two 
additional  members  of  the  A.F.  of  M.  in  its 
orchestra  and  Locals  210,  and  360  I.A.T.S.E. 
agreed  not  to  press  their  demands  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Musicians’  Union  to  regulate  the 
volume  of  sound,  and  not  to  object  to  the 
operator  playing  the  National  Anthem  at  the 
end  of  the  performance. 

In  view  of  the  settlement  the  members  of 
the  board  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to 
express  any  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
dispute. 

Dated  at  Edmonton,  October  10,  1929. 

(Sgd.)  F.  G.  Jamieson,  Chairman. 

(Sgd.)  G.  B.  O’Connor,  Member. 

(Sgd.)  H.  G.  Turner,  Member. 


Investigation  in  Automobile  Industry  at 
Calgary 

A  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation 
appointed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Alberta 
Labour  Disputes  Act  has  been  investigating 
recently  a  dispute  between  Local  Union  No. 
1006,  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
Calgary,  and  Calgary  Automobile  Dealers’ 
Association.  The  report  of  the  Board  in  a 
dispute  between  the  same  parties  last  year 
was  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  September, 
1928,  page  952. 
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CANADIAN  RAILWAY  BOARD  OF  ADJUSTMENT  No.  1 
Summary  of  Recent  Decisions 


'T'WO  new  decisions  were  recently  given  by 

T  the  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1.  This  Board  was  established  by  a 
voluntary  agreement  concluded  in  1918  be¬ 
tween  the  various  railway  companies  and  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  railway  organizations,  its  original 
purpose  being  to  secure  uninterrupted  service 
on  the  railways  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  Board  consists  of  six  representatives 
of  labour,  one  for  each  of  the  following  rail¬ 
way  brotherhoods ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Engineers;  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  the  Order  of  Telegraphers, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees  and  Railway  Shop  Labourers. 
Earlier  decisions  were  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  May,  1929,  and  in  previous  issues. 
The  third  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  covering  the  decisions  rendered  from 
October  1,  1923,  to  September  30,  1927,  was 
issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  issue  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1927. 

Case  No.  348. — Canadian  National  Railways 
(Atlantic  Region)  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen. 

A  conductor  was  dismissed  from  the  service 
as  the  result  of  a  collision  between  his  train 
and  another.  The  employees  contended  that 
the  dismissed  employee  had  noit  violated  any 
known  rule  in  the  standard  code  of  operating 
rules  or  time  table  rules  or  instructions,  and 
they  demanded  his  re-instatement,  with  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  time  he  was  held  out  of  service. 

I  he  evidence  taken  at  the  inquiry  showed  that 
while  the  conductor  did  not  read  to,  or  deliver 
to  the  engineer  the  order  and  clearance  before 
giving  a  signal  to  proceed,  he  had  made  rea¬ 
sonable  effort  to  do  so  while  train  was  still 
in  station  limits.  The  evidence  also  showed 
that  the  engineer  was  aware  that  he  had  no 
right  on  the  main  line  until  after  the  arrival 
of  the  other  train.  It  appeared  further  that 
had  the  conducor  delivered  the  clearance  and 
train  oiders  to  the  engineer  before  he  gave 
proceed  signal”  to  leave  the  station  it  was 
piobable  that  the  accident  would  not  have 
happened. 

The  Board  decided  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  discipline  by  dismissal  was  unduly 
severe,  and  that  the  conductor  should  be  re¬ 
instated.  The  Board  also  recommended  to  the 
company  further  consideration  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  conductor  should  suffer  loss  of  com¬ 
pensation  while  held  out  of  service. 


Case  No.  349. — Canadian  National  Railways 
(Central  Region)  and  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers. 

An  engineer  was  ordered  for  a  “turn  around” 
trip  from  Belleville  to  Cobourg  and  return. 
On  arriving  at  Cobourg  he  was  required  to 
change  from  his  passenger  engine  to  a  switch¬ 
ing  engine,  and  to  switch  all  the  cars  for  the 
return  trip.  The  employees  contended  that 
as  a  yard  crew  was  employed  at  Cobourg  and 
the  engineer  performed  yard  service  similar  to 
the  service  performed  by  this  crew,  he  should 
be  paid  for  the  yard  switching  separately 
from  his  payment  for  the  road  trip,  claim  be¬ 
ing  made  for  payment  at  the  yard  switching 
rates  for  8  hours.  The  company  contended 
that  only  one  yard  shift  was  being  worked 
at  Cobourg  and  it  was  occasionally  necessary 
to  require  a  crew  in  road  service  to  perform 
the  switching  required  at  this  point.  During 
the  season  in  question,  it  was  stated  by  the 
company,  only  one  yard  shift  was  being 
worked  at  Cobourg,  and  it  was  occasionally 
necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  delay  to  the  car 
ferries,  to  require  a  crew  in  road  service  to 
perform  switching  required  at  this  point,  out¬ 
side  of  the  hours  that  the  regularly  assigned 
yard  crew  were  on  duty.  The  company 
maintained  that  the  claimant  was  properly 
compensated,  in  accordance  with  a  provision 
of  the  Schedule  of  Rates  of  Pay  and  Rules 
governing  the  services  of  Engineers,  Firemen, 
Helpers,  and  Hostlers,  effective  December  1, 
1925;  his  time  had  been  computed  continu¬ 
ously  from  time  required  to  report  for  duty 
at  Belleville  until  released  from  duty  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  in  accordance  with  Article  7,  Rule  A., 
and  he  had  been  allowed  way  freight  rates 
in  accordance  with  Article  7,  Rule  G.  The 
Company’s  contention  was  that  the  employ¬ 
ees  claim  could  not  be  sustained  by  any 
schedule,  rule  or  practice  and  was  in  effect,  a 
request  for  a  new  rule. 

The  Board  did  not  sustain  the  employees’ 
claim,  being  of  the  opinion  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  between  the  railway 
and  its  locomotive  engineers,  the  service  was 
properly  classified  as  “turn  around”  service, 
under  the  provisions  of  Article  7,  and  that 
the  engineer  should  be  paid  on  the  basis  of 
continuous  time  or  mileage  from  time  of  de¬ 
parture  from  Belleville  until  arrival  at  desig¬ 
nated  track  switch  on  return  trip,  plus  allow¬ 
ances  for  preparatory  time,  initial  terminal 
delay,  final  terminal  delay  and  inspection  time. 
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STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  OCTOBER,  1929 


'  I  'HE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
existence  in  Canada  during  October  was 
eleven,  as  compared  with  nine  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  month;  but  while  there  was  only  a  slight 
difference  in  the  number  of  workers  involved, 
the  termination  in  October  of  the  dispute 
involving  workers  in  a  steel  car  factory  in 
Hamilton  caused  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  time  loss  for  the  month  as  compared  with 
September.  Compared  with  October,  1928, 
the  figures  for  October,  1929,  show  a  consider¬ 
able  decrease  as  a  strike  of  carpenters  at 
Vancouver  and  a  dispute  involving  coal 
miners  at  Wayne  Alta.,  affected  large  num¬ 
bers  of  workers  and  caused  a  large  time  loss 
in  October  1928. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

•Oct.,  1829 . 

11 

771 

6,219 

•Sept.,  1929 . 

9 

864 

9,788 

Oct.,  1928 . 

16 

2,530 

36,838 

•  Preliminary  figures. 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  ot 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
commencement. 


Four  disputes  involving  410  workpeople, 
were  carried  over  from  September  (the  strike 
of  bakers  at  Montreal  having  terminated  on 
September  29,  1929)  and  seven  disputes  com¬ 
menced  during  October.  Of  these  eleven  dis¬ 
putes,  five  terminated  during  the  month,  three 
being  in  favour  of  the  employer,  one  in  favour 
of  the  workers  and  one  resulting  in  a  com¬ 
promise.  Information  received  too  late  for 
inclusion  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  reveals  the  result  of  the  strike  of 
bakers  terminating  on  September  29,  1929,  as 
indefinite.  At  the  end  of  October,  therefore, 
there  were  six  disputes  recorded  as  strikes  or 
lockouts,  as  follows:  compositors,  Nelson 
B.C.;  moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  pulpwood 
cutters  and  camp  workers,  Thunder  Bay  dis- 
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trict,  Northern  Ontario;  coppersmiths,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont. ;  silversmiths,  Toronto,  Ont.;  and 
stagehands,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  dis¬ 
putes  such  as  are  described  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to 
which  information  has  been  received  indicat¬ 
ing  that  employment  conditions  are  no  longer 
affected  but  which  the  unions  concerned  have 
not  yet  declared  terminated.  Information  is 
available  as  to  two  such  disputes  namely: 
electrotypeTS,  Toronto1,  Ont.,  December  20, 
1926;  and  photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont., 
commencing  January  17,  1929. 

A  strike  of  ten  cap  factory  workers  in 
Montreal  on  August  13,  1929,  was  recently 
reported  to  the  Department,  the  employer 
refusing  the  demand  of  the  union  for  the 
discharge  of  a  non-union  employee.  The  em¬ 
ployer  stated  that  this  worker  had  been  in 
his  employ  for  four  years  and  that  the  union 
could  not  secure  a  union  worker  to  take  his 
place.  On  October  26  the  strikers  returned 
to  work  and  the  union  reported  that  negotia¬ 
tions  as  to  a  new  agreement  were  pending. 

A  strike  of  labourers  on  a  construction  job 
at  Alert  Bay,  B.C.,  on  September  13,  1929, 
was  also  recently  reported  to  the  Department. 
It  appeared  the  employees  had  not  been  paid 
their  wages  when  due  and  that  the  rates  for 
board  had  been  increased  from  $1.25  per  day 
to  $1.50.  The  employer  being  a  sub-contractor, 
the  main  .contractor  paid  the  wages  due  and 
restored  the  rate  of  board  to  the  previous 
figure,  and  work  was  resumed  on  September 
19.  After  the  resumption  of  work  a  dispute 
arose  as  to  some  points  in  the  settlement  and 
these  were  settled  through  the  mediation  of 
the  resident  officer  of  the  Department. 


A  strike  of  boot  factory  employees  in 
Montreal  on  September  6,  1929,  was  referred 
to  tin  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 


articulars  not  having  been  available  at  that 
ate.  Information  since  secured  shows  that 
he  strike  was  against  a  reduction  in  piece 
!tes  and  that  following  a  compromise  on  the 
ate  work  was  resumed  on  September  17. 
mother  question  in  dispute  was  the  right  of 
he  union  officer  to  collect  dues  on  the 
.remises,  and  it  Was  arranged  that  thus  should 
,e  done  in  the  hall  of  the  building. 

Strikes  of  employees  in  pulpwood  camps 
rest  of  Lake  Superior  towards  the  end  oi 
)ctober  have  been  reported,  but  full  par- 
icullars  have  not  yet  been  received  by  the 
Department.  The  information  available  an- 
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dicates  that  these  disputes  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Thunder 
Bay. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment. 


Bakers,  Montreal,  P.Q. — In  the  dispute  in¬ 
volving  bakers  in  certain  shops  in  Montreal, 
reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  as  causing  a  cessation  of  work  on 
September  7,  1929,  while  four  employers 

signed  an  agreement  with  the  union,  at  the 
end  of  September  the  case  was  referred  to 
arbitration  and  the  employees  involved  were 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  OCTOBER,  1929 


Number 

Time 

Industry,  occupation  and  locality 

of  em¬ 
ployees 

loss  in 
working 

Remarks 

involved 

days 

(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  prior  to  October,  1929. 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  Foods — 

Bakers,  Montreal,  P.Q . 


Clothing  (including  knitted  goods )- 
Factory  workers  (knitted  silk 
goods),  Toronto,  Ont . 


110 


660 


Printing  and  Publishing — 

Compositors,  Nelson,  B.C 

2 

54 

Iron ,  Steel  and  Products — 

Moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q.. . 

18 

430 

Factory  workers  (steel  railway 
cars),  Hamilton,  Ont . 

280 

2,000 

(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commi 

sncing  di 

Logging — 

Pulpwood  cutters  and  camp 
workers,  Thunder  Bay  dis¬ 
trict,  Northern  Ontario. . 

200 

2,000 

M  ANUFACTURING — 

Clothing  ( including  kintted  goods  )- 
Boot  factory  workers,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.Q . 

25 

50 

Other  Metal  Products — 

Coppersmiths,  Toronto,  Ont... 

16 

432 

Silversmiths,  Toronto,  Ont.... 

90 

540 

Construction — 

Canal,  Harbour  and  Waterway — 
Construction  labourers,  Hali¬ 
fax,  N.S . 

19 

19 

Construction  labourers,  Hali- 

fax,  N.S . 

10 

10 

Service — 

Recreational — 

Stage  hands,  Ottawa,  Ont . 

6 

•  24 

Commenced  Sept.  7,  1929;  alleged  lockout  of  work¬ 
ers  demanding  union  working  conditions.  Ter¬ 
minated  Sept.  29,  1929;  indefinite. 

Commenced  Sept.  25,  1929;  against  lower  piece 
rates  on  new  type  of  work.  Terminated  Oct.  8, 
1929;  compromise. 

Commenced  July  18,  1929;  alleged  violation  of 
agreement  re  employment  of  excess  apprentices. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  May  2,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  Sept.  4,  1929;  for  higher  piece  rates  on 
new  type  of  work.  Terminated  Oct.  18,  1929;  in 
favour  of  employer. 


Commenced  Oct.  14,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced  Oct.  1,  1929;  against  working  under  a 
certain  foreman.  Terminated  Oct.  3,  1929;  in 
favour  of  employer. 

commenced  Oct.  1,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages 
Unterminated. 

commenced  Oct.  25,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages 
and  union  agreement.  Unterminated. 


vr  .  ,  k  ’  Ior  increase  in  wages. 

1  ermmated  Oct.  5,  1929;  in  favour  of  workers. 

commenced  Oct.  12,  1929;  against  discharge  of 
worker  Terminated  October  13,  1929;  in  favour 
of  employer. 


wages.  Unterminated. 
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reported  to  have  returned  to  work  on  Sep¬ 
tember  29. 

Factory  Workers  (Knitted  Silk  Goods), 
Toronto,  Ont. — The  strike  of  employees  in 
one  factory  on  September  25,  1929,  against  a 
reduction  in  piece  rates  was  settled  on  October 
8,  1929,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Labour  for  the  province  of 
Ontario,  a  compromise  in  the  piece  rates  being 
arranged,  and  the  previous  rate  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  type  of  skein  used  before  the 
change. 

Factory  Workers  (Steel  Railway  Cars), 
Hamilton,  Ont. — This  strike,  begun  on  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1929,  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
piece  rates  which  had  been  changed  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  of  produc¬ 
tion,  terminated  on  October  18,  being  called 
off  by  the  organization  of  the  strikers.  The 
employer  stated  that  during  the  dispute  many 
of  the  strikers  were  replaced  and  that  when 
it  was  called  off  nearly  all  had  returned  to 
work  under  the  same  conditions  as  before  the 
strike.  The  strikers,  however,  were  reported 
as  claiming  that  changes  in  working  conditions 
were  made  which  considerably  increased  the 
earnings  of  the  workers.  Three  of  the  strikers 
were  arrested  in  connection  with  the  breaking 
of  glass  where  a  returned  striker  lived,  were 
convicted,  and  early  in  November  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  from  three  to  six  months. 

Pulpwood  Cutters  and  Camp  Workers, 
Thunder  Bay  District,  Northern  Ontario. 
— Employees  of  pulpwood  contractors  ceased 
work  on  October  14  and  following  days  in 
several  camps,  demanding  increases  in  wages 
from  $4  to  $5  per  cord  and  increases  in 
the  monthly  rates.  The  number  of  strikers 
reported  ranges  from  185  to  360.  At  the  end 
of  the  month  the  dispute  was  unterminated. 

Boot  Factory  Workers,  Montreal,  P.Q. — 
The  leather  cutters  in  a  shoe  factory  ceased 
work  on  October  1,  1929,  refusing  to  work 
under  a  certain  foreman.  On  October  3  the 
union  ordered  them  back  to  work  on  the 
ground  that  the  strike  was  not  justified. 


Coppersmiths,  Toronto,  Ont. — Employees 
ceased  work  on  October  1,  1929,  demanding  an 
increase  in  wages  from  a  range  of  55-80  cents 
per  hour  to  a  minimum  of  $1.  Negotiations 
between  the  employer  and  the  union  officials 
were  brought  about  by  the  resident  concilia¬ 
tion  officer  of  the  Department,  but  after  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  no  settlement  was  reached  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  the  strike  was  un¬ 
terminated. 

Silversmiths,  Toronto,  Ont. — Silversmiths 
in  two  establishments  ceased  work  on  October 
25,  1929,  because  the  employers  refused  to  sign 
an  agreement  with  the  union  which  certain 
other  employers  had  signed.  This  agreement 
called  for  increases  in  wages  and  provision  for 
a  shop  committee.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  dispute  was  unterminated. 

Construction  Labourers,  Halifax,  N.S. — A 
number  of  labourers  on  a  harbour  construction 
job  ceased  work,  October  4.  for  an  increase  in 
wages  from  35  cents  per  hour  to  40  cents 
which  they  claimed  to  be  the  prevailing  rate 
required  under  the  government  fair  wage  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  employer  s  contract.  The  resi¬ 
dent  fair  wages  officer  of  the  Department 
immediately  interviewed  the  contractor,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  40  cents  was  recognized  as 
the  prevailing  rate,  with  the  result  that  the 
contractor  made  the  minimum  rate  for 
labourers  40  cents,  but  refused  to  re^employ 
the  strikers  on  the  ground  that  they  were  not 
efficient  and  replaced  them  with  other  workers. 

Construction  Labourers,  Halifax,  N.S. 
Ten  labourers  engaged  on  harbour  construc¬ 
tion  work  at  Halifax  went  on  strike  on 
October  12  against  the  discharge  of  a  work¬ 
man  and  were  replaced. 

Stage  Hands,  Ottawa,  Ont.— When  all 
employees  in  a  theatre  were  asked  to  accept 
a  reduction  in  wages  of  twenty  per  cent,  the 
stage  hands  ceased  work  and  were  replaced. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  the  dispute  was  un¬ 
terminated  and  a  sympathetic  strike  of  the 
musicians  was  in  prospect. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


THE  latest  available  information  as  to 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  various  countries 
is  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month 
to  month,  bringing  down  to  date  that  given 
in  the  issue  for  February,  1929,  in  the  review 
of  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  The  latter  review  included 
a  table  summarizing  the  principal  statistics  as 
to  strikes  and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the 
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several  countries  for  which  such  figures  were 
available.  Many  countries  publish  these 
statistics  only  once  each  year,  the  figures  be¬ 
ing  issued  in  some  cases  after  an  interval  of 
as  much  as  two  years,  so  that  for  such  coun¬ 
tries  the  latest  figures  are  not  for  relatively 
recent  dates.  Information  about  particular 
disputes  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from 
newspaper  reports. 
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Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  number  of  disputes  beginning  in 
August  was  43,  and  10  were  still  in  progress 
from  the  previous  month,  making  a  total  of 
>3  disputes  in  progress  during  the  month,  in¬ 
volving  21,100  workpeople  and  resulting  in  a 
time  loss  of  about  137,000  working  days  for 
the  month.  Of  the  43  disputes  beginning  in 
September,  5  arose  out  of  demands  for  in¬ 
creases  in  wages,  5  out  of  proposed  reductions 
in  wages,  11  on  other  wages  questions,  14 
respecting  the  employment  of  particular 
classes  or  persons,  4  on  other  questions  re¬ 
specting  working  arrangements,  2  on  questions 
of  trade  union  principle  and  2  on  other  ques¬ 
tions.  Settlements  were  reached  in  33  dis¬ 
putes,  of  which  9  were  in  favour  of  work¬ 
people,  13  in  favour  of  employers  and  11 
ended  in  compromises;  in  4  other  disputes, 
work  was  resumed  pending  negotiations. 

At  the  middle  of  October,  no  settlement 
had  yet  been  reached  in  the  dispute  involving 
about  3,000  shipyard  workers  at  Belfast  which 
began  on  April  23,  and  was  mentioned  in  the 
last  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

A  coal  mining  dispute  near  Sunderland  in¬ 
volved  about  2,500  men  from  September  26 
to  September  30,  owing  to  the  alleged  refusal 
to  pay  the  minimum  wage  to  certain  men; 
work  was  resumed  pending  settlement. 

Belgium 

During  the  month  of  August,  13  new  dis¬ 
putes  were  reported  and  10  were  still  in  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  previous  month,  making  a 
total  of  23  disputes  involving  5,498  workers. 
The  time  loss  for  the  month  was  56,772  work¬ 
ing  days. 

About  15  000  coal  miners  in  the  Liege  and 
Mons  districts  were  involved  in  a  five  day 
strike  from  October  18,  to  secure  increased 
wages.  Later  on  October  24,  it  was  reported 
that  a  24-hour  strike  of  miners  throughout 
Belgium  occurred  as  a  demonstration  for 
higher  pensions  and  vacations  with  pay. 

Germany 

For  the  second  quarter  of  1929,  the  number 
of  disputes  reported  as  terminating  was  127, 
involving  2,139  establishments  and  77,040 
workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  1,517,176  working 
days.  Revised  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  show  the  number  of  disputes  ter¬ 
minating  as  76,  involving  955  establishments 
and  111,942  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of 
1,469,735  working  days. 

Sweden 

For  the  year  1928,  the  number  of  disputes 
reported  was  202,  involving  777  establishments 
and  71,538  workers,  with  a  time  loss  of  4,838,- 
000  working  days. 


United  States 

The  number  of  disputes  which  began  in  the 
month  of  August  was  53,  while  81  were  in 
effect  at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  number 
of  workers  involved  in  disputes  in  effect  at 
the  end  of  the  month  was  15,189,  and  the 
time  loss  for  the  month  was  524,099  working 
days. 

During  October,  the  strike  of  street  car  em¬ 
ployees  at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  which  be¬ 
gan  on  July  2,  and  was  mentioned  in  the  last 
three  issues  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  was  ter¬ 
minated  when  the  strikers  voted  to  accept 
the  tentative  agreement  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  rejected. 

The  strike  of  textile  workers  at  Marion, 
North  Carolina,  mentioned  in  the  October 
issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette,  continued  during 
October.  A  number  of  strikers’  families  were 
evicted  from  company  houses  and  troops  were 
stationed  at  the  town  to  maintain  order. 

Two  short  strikes  of  truck  drivers  occurred 
in  New  York  City  in  October.  The  first  in¬ 
volved  about  2,000  produce  truck  drivers  and 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  wages.  The  second 
involved  between  2,000  and  3,000  gasoline 
truck  drivers. 


New  British  Widows’  Pensions  Bill 

The  British  Government  has  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Widows’,  Orphans’,  and  Old  Age  Contribu¬ 
tory  Pensions  Act,  1925,  and  previous  Old 
Age  Pension  Acts.  More  than  500,000  widows 
will  ultimately  benefit  if  .the  bill  becomes  law. 
It  provides  that  widows  between  the  ages  of 
55  and  70,  whose  husband’s  lives  were  covered 
by  the  Health  Insurance  Act  but  who  died 
before  January  4,  1926,  when  the  Pensions  Act 
became  operative,  shall  be  entitled  to  pen¬ 
sions.  The  same  provision  applies  to  widows 
of  men,  who  though  they  survived  January  4, 
1926,  were  then  more  than  70  years  old,  and, 
as  non-contributors,  were  unable  to  qualify 
their  widows  for  pensions  under  the  Act  of 
1925.  The  1925  Act  limited  widows,  who  had 
children  under  the  age  of  14,  to  pensions  ceas¬ 
ing  when  the  youngest  child  reached  the  age 
of  14  years,  six  months.  The  new  bill  pro¬ 
longs  the  widow’s  right  in  these  cases  until  the 
youngest  child  is  16  years.  If  the  child  is  not 
16  before  the  widow  is  55,  the  pension  con¬ 
tinued  throughout  her  life  at  10  shillings 
weekly.  Pensions  already  terminated  because 
the  youngest  child  reached  the  age  of  14 
years,  six  months  will  be  revived. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  CANADA 


Statistics  for  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  the 
Northwest  Territories  to  the  Eml  of  the  Third  Quarter  of  1929 


'J'HE  accompanying  tables  give  particulars 
of  the  operation  of  the  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  (Revised  Statutes  of  Canada,  1927, 
chapter  156)  up  to  September  30,  1929.  Simi¬ 
lar  tables  bringing  the  statistics  up  to  June 
SO,  1929,  were  given  in  the  September  issue. 
The  text  of  this  Act  was  given  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  April,  1927,  page  375.  It  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  establishment  of  a  Dominion- 
Provincial  pension  system  to  be  effective  in 
such  provinces  as  have  enacted  special  legis¬ 
lation  for  this  purpose.  The  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act  is  now  in  full  operation  in  the  provinces 
of  British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  Saskatche¬ 
wan,  Alberta  and  Ontario.  On  March  1,  1929, 
the  Act  took  effect  also  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  payments  being  made  by  the 
Dominion  government.  The  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Act  of  Alberta  took  effect  on  August  1, 
and  statistics  relating  to  that  province  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  accompanjdng  tables  for  the 
first  time;  the  full  number  of  persons  however 
who  will  ultimately  receive  pensions  in  Al¬ 
berta  will  not  be  known  until  the  provincial 
act  has  been  in  operation  for  a  longer  period. 
The  Ontario  Act  took  effect  on  November  1, 
1929,  and  no  payments  were  made  under  its 
provisions  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
present  report. 

Under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  a  pension 
is  payable  to  any  British  subject  of  70  years 
and  upwards  who  is  not  in  receipt  of  an  in¬ 
come  of  as  much  as  $365  a  year  and  who  has 
resided  in  Canada  for  the  20  years  preceding, 
and  has  also  resided  in  the  province  in  which 
the  application  is  made  for  the  five  years 
immediately  preceding  the  granting  of  the 
pension.  The  maximum  amount  of  pension 
payable  under  the  Act  is  $240  yearly.  In  cases 
where  pensioners  have  a  private  income  the 
amount  of  their  old  age  pension  is  subject  to 
a  reduction  by  the  amount,  if  any,  that  their 
private  income  exceeds  $125  a  year.  The  ad¬ 


ministration  of  old  age  pensions  is  entrusted 
to  the  authorities  appointed  by  the  respective 
provincial  governments.  The  Department  of 
Labour  of  Canada  pays  quarterly  to  each 
province  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
pensions  paid  by  the  provincial  pension  au¬ 
thority  during  the  preceding  three  months. 

COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONERS 
IN  VARIOUS  PROVINCES 


Country  of  Origin 


Canada . 

England . 

Scotland . 

Austria . 

Ireland . 

United  States . 

Iceland . 

Poland . 

Russia . 

Sweden . 

Germany . 

Norway . 

Roum  an  i  a . 

France . 

Hungary . 

Belgium . 

Newfoundland . 

Italy . 

Finland . 

Denmark . 

Wales . 

Holland . 

Czecho-Slovakia  — 

Australia . 

Jugo-Slavia . 

British  West  Indies. 

India . 

Channel  Islands . 

Switzerland . 

South  Africa . 

Bahamas . 

British  Guiana . 

Peru . 

Syria . 

Algeria . 

British  East  Indies. 

Chili . 

Isle  of  Man . 

Japan . 

Latvia . 

Luxemburg . 

New  Zealand . 

Persia . 

Spain . 

Turkey . 

Madeira . 

Labrador . 

Malta . 

Bulgaria . 

Serbia . 

Greece . 


British 

Columbia 

Manitoba 

0) 

o 

=3  G 
^  G 

CO  J> 

m 

|  Alberta 

N.W.T. 

Total 

1,884 

2,170 

1,666 

185 

1 

5,886 

1,237 

717 

503 

117 

2,574 

429 

285 

204 

28 

946 

8 

403 

422 

4 

837 

210 

146 

81 

20 

457 

178 

71 

179 

22 

450 

5 

324 

39 

368 

6 

213 

142 

361 

3 

110 

109 

7 

289 

53 

75 

77 

6 

211 

43 

46 

78 

6 

173 

28 

28 

99 

5 

158 

1 

18 

79 

98 

10 

45 

31 

4 

90 

1 

15 

87 

103 

14 

31 

a 

3 

59 

28 

28 

26 

3 

2 

31 

18 

10 

30 

U 

6 

7 

4 

28 

i 

12 

6 

2 

21 

5 

4 

2 

11 

i 

4 

5 

1 

11 

8 

1 

1 

10 

9 

9 

5 

2 

7 

4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

i 

2 

2 

1 

6 

4 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

i 

2 

2 

i 

1 

4,214 

4,743 

3,920 

416 

1 

13,294 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  CANADA  AS  AT  SEPTEMBER  30.  1929 


Number  of  pensioners. . 
Percentage  of  pensioners 
to  total  population 
Percentage  of  pensioners 
to  population  over  70 

years  of  age . 

Total  amount  of  pen¬ 
sions  paid  by  province 
Average  monthly  pen¬ 
sion  . 


Conjugal  Condition — 


Married . 

Single . 

Widowed . 

Living  apart. 


British 

Columbia 


Classification  of  British 
Subjects — 

Birth . 

Naturalized . 

Marriage . 


Number  of  Pensioners 
with  previous  residence 
in  other  provinces  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  SO  years — 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . . . 

Manitoba . 

New  Brunswick . 

Nova  Scotia . 

Ontario . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

Quebec . 

.Saskatchewan . 

Northwest  Terri¬ 
tories  . 

'Yukon  Territory . 


4,214 

•71% 

38-71% 
$1,520,652  64 
$18  12 


Males  IFemales 


946 

645 

699 

169 


2,459 


468 

123 

1,114 

50 


1,755 


3,821 

342 

41 


4,214 


350 


229 

49 

86 

334 

13 

60 

245 

2 

26 


1,394 


Manitoba 


4,743 

■71% 

42-38% 
$1,052,712  57 
$18  43 


Saskatchewan 


Males  Females 


1,447 

247 

806 

8 


2,508 


752 

103 

1,379 

1 


2,235 


3,373 

1,362 

8 


4,743 


3,920 

•45% 

38-83% 
$801,156  04 
$19  10 


Alberta* 


416 

■06% 

5-51% 
$14,510  32 
$17  65 


Northwest 

Territories 


Males  Females 


1,279 

210 

719 

15 


2,223 


608 

51 

1,034 

4 


Males  Females 


1.697 


2,484 

1,407 

29 


37 

60 


10 

15 

222 

2 

28 

196 

8 


578 


3,920 


74 

47 

311 

19 

24 

410 

6 

51 


125 

30 

79 

3 


51 

12 

116 


237 


179 


352 

63 

1 


1 

•01% 

•92% 
$51  68 
$20  00 


Males  Females 


Total 


13,294 


$3,389,089  25 


Males 


416 


943 


14 

14 

4 

7 

53 


8 

22 


122 


3,798 

1.132 

2,303 

195 


7,428 


Females 


1,879 

289 

3,643 

55 


5,866 


10,041 

3,174 

79 


13,294 


461 

121 

554 

82 

132 

1,019 

21 

147 

463 

11 

26 


3,037 


*  The  Alberta  Act,  on  September  30,  had  been  in  operation  only  for  two  months. 

Pension  Authorities  in  Canada  and  in  the  Various  Provinces  and  Cities 


The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  (Revised  Sta¬ 
tutes  of  Canada,  1927,  chapter  156)  is  now 
in  full  operation  in  live  provinces,  in  addition 
to  the  Northwest  Territories.  These  prov¬ 
inces,  in  order  of  their  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Act,  are  British  Columbia,  Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Ontario. 

The  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  provides  that 
the  administration  of  pensions  is  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
provinces.  Section  2  of  the  Act  defines  “pen¬ 
sion  authority”  as  meaning  “the  officer  or 
body  charged  by  law  with  the  consideration  of 
applications  for  pension  or  with  the  payment 
of  pensions.” 

The  Pension  Authority  in  the  four  western 
provinces  is  as  follows: — 

British  Columbia:  The  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  Vancouver. 


Alberta:  The  Workmen’s  Compensation 

Board,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan:  The  Child  Welfare  Board, 
Regina,  Saskatchewan 

Manitoba:  The  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board,  Manitoba. 

Ontario:  Pensions  are  distributed  by  local 
boards  appointed  by  the  various  municipali¬ 
ties,  the  central  pension  authority  being  the 
Old  Age  Pension  Board  of  Ontario. 

The  administration  of  pensions  in  the 
Northwest  Territories  is  in  charge  of  the 
Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

The  officials  by  whom  Old  Age  Pensions  are 
administered  in  Canada  are  as  follows: — 

Dominion 

Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 
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H.  H.  Ward,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  De¬ 
partment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

G.  H.  Brown,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  Department  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

J.  D.  O’Neill,  departmental  solicitor,  depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

E.  A.  Thomas,  departmental  accountant,  De¬ 

partment  of  Labour,  Ottawa. 

F.  E.  Harrison,  auditor,  Department  of  La¬ 

bour,  306  Royal  Trust  Building,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C. 

W.  M.  Macintosh,  auditor.  Department  of 
Labour,  712  Commercial  Building,  Winni¬ 
peg,  Man. 

Interprovincial  Board 

J.  D.  O’Neill,  chairman,  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  Ottawa. 

E.  S.  H.  Winn,  K.C.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

F.  J.  Reynolds,  Regina.  Sask. 

Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Hon.  Dr.  D.  Jamieson,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hon.  Ale\.  Ross,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Alberta 

Hon.  J  E.  Brownlee,  Premier  and  Provincial 
Secretary,  Edmonton. 

Hon.  Alexander  Ross,  chairman,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Edmonton. 

Walter  F.  McNeill,  commissioner,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Edmonton. 

James  A.  Kinney,  commissioner,  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board,  Edmonton. 

Frederick  D.  Noble,  secretary,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Edmonton. 

G.  W.  W’aistell,  superintendent  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Edmonton. 

Alberta  Board  of  Review 
Mr.  Justice  J.  D.  Hyndman,  Appellate 
Division,  Supreme  Court  of  Alberta,  Ed¬ 
monton. 

Elmer  E.  Roper,  secretary,  Alberta  Federation 
of  Labour,  Edmonton. 

Edward  Rinchbeck,  Spruce  Grove,  Alta. 

British  Columbia 

Hon.  W.  A.  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Labour, 
Victoria. 

E.  S.  H.  Winn,  chairman,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  \ancouver. 

H.  B.  Gilmour,  commissioner,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 

pensation  Board,  Vancouver. 

Parker  Williams,  commissioner,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Vancouver. 

Manitoba 

Hon.  W.  J.  Major,  Attorney  General,  Winni¬ 
peg. 


Major  C.  K.  Newcombe,  chairman,  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Board,  Winnipeg. 
George  E.  Carpenter,  director,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Winnipeg. 

Fred.  G.  Dixon,  director,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  Winnipeg. 

Nicholas  Fletcher,  secretary,  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  Winnipeg. 

P.  V.  E.  Jones,  assistant  secretary,  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board,  Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan 

Hon.  Dr.  F.  Monroe,  Minister  in  charge  of 
Child  Welfare  Act,  Regina. 

F.  J.  Reynolds,  commissioner,  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  Regina. 

Edward  J.  Oliver,  superintendent  of  Old  Age 
Pensions,  Regina. 

Samuel  J.  Adlam,  inspector,  Bureau  of  Child 
Welfare,  Regina. 

Ontario 

Hon  Forbes  Godfrey,  Minister  of  Labour, 
Toronto. 

Hon.  Dr.  D.  Jamieson,  chairman,  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission,  Parliament  Build¬ 
ings,  Toronto. 

J.  A.  Ellis,  commissioner,  Old  Age  Pension 
Commission,  Parliament  Buildings,  To¬ 
ronto. 

Local  Boards  in  Ontario — 

Cities 

Belleville. — Mrs.  W.  C.  Nickel,  W.  J.  Hall, 
Charles  Hanna,  Miss  Helena  Lynch,  secre¬ 
tary;  Mayor  Greenleaf,  chairman. 

Brantford. — Finance  Committee — J.  D.  An- 
sell,  E.  A.  Danby,  T.  E.  Brittain,  G.  F.  Sterne, 
W.  J.  Hempel,  His  Worship  Mayor  Beckett, 

E.  J.  Campbell,  secretary. 

Chatham.— W.  M.  Foreman,  clerk-treasurer; 
A.  J.  McGregor,  John  McCorvie,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Hadley,  Wm.  Stead. 

Fort  William.— His  Worship  Mayor  Darrell, 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Dean,  Gilbert  Hart¬ 
ley,  J.  R.  Pattinson,  A.  McNaughton. 

Qalt. _ Dr.  W.  S.  McKay,  chairman;  James 

M.  Knechtel,  David  Fraser,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Secord,  Mrs.  H.  Zinn,  Chas.  T.  Chesney,  sec- 
retary. 

Guelph. — John  Armstrong,  chairman;  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Johnston,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Drew,  Wm.  Hil- 
born,  Frank  Howard,  Wm.  Stephens,  secre¬ 
tary  (pro  tern).  _ 

Hamilton.— Board  of  Control  (Relief  Officer 
acting  as  secretary). 

Kingston— W.  II.  Craig,  chairman;  Samuel 
S.  Corbett,  Ambrose  Shea,  Dr.  S.  J.  Keyes, 
Thos.  W.  Milo,  W.  W.  Sands,  secretary. 
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Kitchener. — J.  E.  Bilger,  E.  E.  Ratz,  chair¬ 
man;  M.  Phillips;  Rev.  M.  S.  Hinsperger, 
Rev.  G.  Taylor  Munroe,  Miss  D.  M.  Jack- 
son,  secretary. 

London. — Aid.  A.  M.  Towe,  Aid.  G.  F.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  Aid.  F.  H.  Curran,  Aid.  F.  B.  Kilbourne, 
S.  Baker. 

Niagara  Falls. — The  City  Council,  H.  E. 
Goddard,  secretary. 

North  Bay. — W.  Aubury,  C.  0.  Baker,  Wm. 
J.  Dreany,  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Kerby,  A.  T.  Smith, 
H.  Freeman,  secretary. 

Oshawa. — C.  J.  Wilcox,  H.  M.  Gilchrist, 
Rev.  Father  Bench,  Mrs.  Frank  Robson,  Mrs. 
Edith  C.  Meyers,  Miss  Dorothy  Farncomb. 

Ottawa. — Controller  Gerald  Sims,  chairman; 
Aid.  T.  E.  Dansereau,  Aid.  Samuel  Crooks, 
Major  C.  S.  Ford,  secretary;  Mrs.  Justinia 
Sears. 

Owen  Sound. — Mayor  D.  A.  Christie,  chair¬ 
man;  C.  C.  Middlebro,  secretary;  Aid.  A. 
M.  Bunt,  Aid.  AY.  P.  Clendenning,  Aid.  J.  C. 
Tennant. 

Peterborough. — F.  Adams,  chairman;  S.  R. 
Armstrong,  secretary;  Aid.  AY.  Stocker,  F. 
Fairen,  J.  T.  Stenton,  and  A.  D.  Metheral. 

Port  Arthur. — The  Finance  Committee  of 
Council,  T.  F.  Milne,  Esq.,  secretary. 

St.  Catharines. — Mayor  John  D.  Wright, 
Aid.  Frank  C.  McCordick,  Aid.  Walter  D. 
Burns,  Aid.  Peter  Brant,  Aid.  Frank  A.  AVil- 
son. 

St.  Thomas. — Mrs.  J.  D.  Lamont,  Mrs.  L. 
D.  Marlatt,  A.  P.  Conley,  Aid.  John  Lane, 
Gladstone  AATutworth,  secretary. 

Sarnia. — Mrs.  Mary  Norwood,  AV.  R.  Daw¬ 
son,  chairman;  W.  D.  McCart,  Ed.  J.  Blake, 
Omer  F.  Lewis,  secretary. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. — John  C.  Shipley,  chair¬ 
man;  H.  Sargeant,  AATn.  J.  Jeffreys,  J.  G. 
Blain,  John  J.  O’Connor,  Harold  Tolley,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Stratford.— Mrs.  John  J.  Neil,  Thos.  Ballan- 
tyne,  Harry  C.  Clark,  Wm.  B.  Osborne,  Arthur 
J.  Pigeon. 

Toronto.— Dr.  Gordon  P.  Jackson,  M.B., 
D.P.H.,  chairman;  Mr.  J.  O’Connor,  vice- 
chairman;  Mrs.  W.  L.  McFarland,  Mr.  John 
Dillon,  R.  C.  M.  Carrie,  Mr.  Bert  Merson, 
secretary. 

Welland.— J.  H.  Staley,  chairman;  J.  D. 
AVatt,  secretary;  James  A.  Hughes,  H.  H. 
Hilder,  John  Volz,  Frank  Springer. 

AVindsor.  Dr.  Reni  Casgrain,  chairman; 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Fotheringham,  secretary;  Miss 
Helen  Bartlett,  Aid.  Chas.  D.  Fraser,  John  A. 
McKeown. 

AVoodstock.— Mayor  John  AV.  Sales*  chair¬ 
man;  Aid.  Colin  E.  Sutherland,  Aid.  Fred 
Childs,  Aid.  John  Utting,  Aid.  George  A. 
Cuthbert,  Arthur  B.  Lee,  secretary. 


East  Windsor. — Theodore  Pratt,  chairman; 
Thos.  Chick,  John  Hebert,  0.  AY.  Hiberdy, 
Bruce  Williams,  J.  F.  Foster,  secretary. 

Counties 

Brant. — R.  J.  McCormick,  R.R.  No.  4,  Paris; 
Cuthbert  M.  Burt,  St.  George;  Jeroam  Kin- 
sella,  Cathcart;  Wm.  T.  Thompson,  Paris; 
Miss  Ida  Montgomery,  Brantford,  secretary. 

Bruce. — James  Byers,  AViarton;  Wm.  J.  Mc¬ 
Kay,  R.R.  No.  2,  Ripley;  John  W.  Sinclair, 
R.R.  No.  2,  Tara;  J.  C.  Tolmie,  Southamp¬ 
ton;  Campbell  Grant,  AValkerton,  secretary. 

Carleton. — R.  H.  Washington,  County  Court 
House,  Ottawa,  secretary. 

Board  is  composed  of  Wardens  Committee: 
AV.  Hemphill,  Richmond,  Chairman. 

Dufferin. — R.  A\".  Brett,  Shelburne;  Robt. 
Lang,  Grand  Valley:  John  Burnside,  Grand 
Valley;  AVm.  Ferris,  Shelburne;  AV.  H.  Hunter, 
Orangeville,  secretary. 

Elgin.— AV.  S.  Stalker,  R.R,  No.  1,  Rodney; 
Dugald  Blue,  Dutton;  AATlson  H.  Mills, 
Sparta;  Dr.  C.  Sinclair,  Aylmer;  AV.  W.  Ked- 
die,  R.R.  No.  1,  Belmont. 

Essex. — D.  M.  Eagle,  Sandwich,  secretary; 
E.  P.  Tellier,  St.  Joachim;  R.  A.  Halford, 
Maidstone;  E.  S.  Scratch,  Cottom;  Ed.  Crim- 
rnins,  Amherstburg. 

Frontenac. — County  Council  will  act;  J.  W. 
Bradshaw,  county  clerk,  secretary,  Court 
House,  Kingston;  AV.  R.  Aylesworth,  Cat- 
araqui,  chairman. 

Grey. — W.  L.  Taylor,  Singhampton;  Jos.  H. 
Fretter,  R.R.  No.  2,  Woodward;  Chas.  Wid- 
meyer,  Neustadt;  Hector  C.  Moody,  Dundalk, 
chairman;  Fred  H.  Rutherford,  county  clerk, 
Court  House,  Owen  Sound,  secretary. 

Haldimand. — AA  .  H.  AA’ingfield,  Dunnville, 
chairman;  Archie  McDonald,  Lowbanks;  R,  S. 
Colter,  Cayuga;  AV.  J.  Saunders,  Jarvis;  Har¬ 
rison  Arrell,  Caledonia,  secretary. 

Halton.— AV.  H.  Morden,  Oakville,  chair¬ 
man;  J.’  W.  Breekon,  Burlington;  G.  E. 
Cleave,  R.R,  No.  1,  Norvel;  Donald  Camp¬ 
bell,  Moffat;  J.  AAT.  Blain,  Milton. 

Hastings. — Chas.  Thompson,  R.R.  Madoc, 
chairman;  R.  M.  Mitchell,  R.R.  No.  6,  Belle¬ 
ville;  Henry  Jaryett,  Fort  Stewart;  Geo.  A. 
Bailey,  Harold;  Jas.  AAu  Haggerty,  county 
treasurer,  228  Church  Street,  Belleville,  secre¬ 
tary. 

Huron. — AA7.  J.  Henderson,  Wingham,  chair¬ 
man;  Roland  Kennedy,  Seaforth;  Robt.  Hig¬ 
gins,  Hensall;  J.  AV.  Craigie,  Goderich;  Geo. 
Holman,  county  clerk,  Goderich,  secretaiy. 

Kent. — John  Vance,  Thamesville;  N.  A. 
Roszell,  Ridgetown;  J.  A.  McDonald,  Wheat- 
ley;  R.  J.  Wilson,  Charing  Cross;  W.  M. 
Abraham,  county  clerk,  Chatham,  secretary. 
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Lambton. — W.  G.  Connolly,  Watford;  F.  C. 
Eastman,  Arkona;  Wm.  Culbert,  Wyoming; 
Fred  Noyle,  Mooretown;  J.  A.  Huey,  county 
clerk,  Sarnia,  secretary. 

Lanark. — T.  J.  Devlin,  Perth;  Ben  Willis, 
Lanark;  Wm.  Baird,  Carleton  Place;  Peter 
MeCallum,  Almonte;  R.  N.  McCreary,  Paken- 
ham. 

Lennox  and  Addington. — County  Council. 
Leeds  and  Grenville. — James  A.  Sanderson, 
Oxford  Station,  chairman;  James  Holmes, 
Spencerville ;  Walden  Myers,  Portland;  Wal¬ 
ter  M.  Hanton,  Jasper;  Wm.  Jelly,  county 
clerk,  Brockville,  secretary. 

Lincoln. — F.  A.  Oakes,  Grimsby;  R.  E. 
Book,  Smithville;  S.  H.  Shields,  Beamsville; 
J.  A.  Srvayze,  R.R.  No.  2,  St.  Catherines;  Jas. 
MacPhee,  Niagara-on-the-Lake. 

Middlesex. — R.  S.  Douglas,  R.R.  No.  2, 
Ilderton,  chairman;  T.  H.  Martin,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Demfield;  J.  W.  Laidlaw,  "Wilton  Grove;  Ber- 
nie  Galbraith,  Appin;  Alfred  Comfort,  R.R. 
No.  1,  Mt.  Brydges;  John  Stuart,  county  clerk, 
London,  secretary. 

Norfolk. — C.  D.  Renner,  R.R.  No.  5,  "Water¬ 
ford;  Jonathan  Porter,  county  clerk,  Simcoe, 
secretary;  Roy  Marshall,  Silver  Hill;  W.  D. 
Robertson,  R.R.  No.  5,  Tillsonburg;  J.  H. 
Misner,  Port  Dover. 

Northumberland  and  Durham. — J.  H.  Dav¬ 
idson,  Cobourg,  chairman;  0.  C.  Pomeroy, 
Castleton ;  C.  H.  Curtiss,  Warkworth;  T.  H. 
Knight,  Bowmanville;  J.  A.  Vance,  Cobourg, 
secretary. 

Ontario.— Roy  Park,  R.R.  No.  1,  Canning- 
ton;  James  Reid,  Uptergrove;  Gordon  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Uxbridge;  J.  M.  Kenny,  Whitby;  E. 

L.  Chapman,  R.R.  No.  1,  "Whitby. 

Oxford— Henry  Hanlon,  Ingersoll,  chair¬ 
man;  Andrew  Baxter,  Brownsville;  Charles 
Brink,  Beachville;  James  Dance,  R.R.  No.  2. 
Pans;  R.  B.  Langdon,  R.R.  No.  5,  Embio, 

A.  E.  Roth,  clerk-treasurer,  Woodstock,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Peel. — John  T.  Jamieson,  Cooksville,  R.R. 
No.  1;  WTm.  J.  Beatty,  Brampton;  N.  S.  Lind¬ 
say,  R.R.  No.  3,  Malton;  B.  C.  Thompson, 
Port  Credit;  W.  J.  Wilson,  Belfountain;  David 
WTilson,  Brampton,  secretary. 

perth.— Arthur  Mutton,  Mitchell,  chairman; 
J.  J.  Brown,  Sebringville,  R.R.  No.  1,  secre¬ 
tary;  Dr.  P.  L.  Tye,  Milverton;  Henry  Lein- 
weber,  Tavistock;  A.  M.  Cross,  R.  R.  No.  3, 
Listowel. 

Peterborough. — Members  of  County  Coun- 
cil_H.  B.  Rye,  Claraday,  chairman;  John 
Clark,  Kinmount;  Jas.  Hawthorne,  Warsaw; 

M.  E.  Smithson,  R.R.  No.  8,  Peterboro;  J. 
F.  Breckenridge,  R.R.  No.  2,  Havelock;  M. 
E.  Elliott,  Court  House,  Peterboro,  secretary. 


Prescott  and  Russell. — J.  A.  Brisson,  Cassel- 
man;  Denis  Harbic,  Hawkesbury,  joint  sec¬ 
retaries. 

Prince  Edward. — Peter  Collier,  Picton, 
chairman;  LI.  D.  Cleminson,  Wellington;  M. 

B.  Weese,  R.R.  No.  1,  Rednersville;  H.  Y. 
Cooper,  Bloomfield;  Malcolm  Parks,  Wood- 
rous;  E.  A.  Adams,  Picton,  secretary. 

Renfrew. — T.  S.  Church,  Arnprior,  chair¬ 
man;  Geo.  D.  Biggs,  Pembroke,  secretary; 
W.  A.  Moore,  Renfrew;  Andrew  Moran,  Killa- 
loe  Station;  M.  Quilty,  R.R.  No.  4,  Renfrew. 

Simcoe. — J.  J.  McKnight,  Tottenham,  chair¬ 
man;  Chas.  Denney,  Egbert;  Michael  Asselin, 
Perkinsfield ;  Jos.  Spicher,  Staynor;  J.  T. 
Simpson,  Barrie,  secretary. 

Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry. — Henry 
Williams,  Cornwall,  chairman;  W.  Hamilton, 
Chesterville,  secretary;  J.  R.  MaLachlan, 
Lancaster;  G.  D.  Pollock,  Berwick;  J.  A. 
MeCrimmon,  Dunvegan. 

Victoria. — J.  A.  McGillivray,  R.R.  No.  2, 
Brechin,  chairman;  Charles  Lamb,  Lindsay; 
J.  W.  Elliott,  Dunsford;  A.  D.  McIntyre, 
Woodville ;  F.  L.  Weldon,  Court  House,  Lind¬ 
say,  secretary. 

Waterloo. — Wm.  J.  Knight,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Millbank,  chairman;  Fred  Debus,  New  Ham¬ 
burg,  secretary;  C.  T.  Groh,  R.R.  Hespeler; 
Norman  Snider,  R.R.  No.  2,  West  Montrose; 
Henry  Griffin,  Ayr. 

Wellington. — James  Beattie,  Fergus,  secre¬ 
tary;  Robert  J.  Holton,  R.R.  No.  3,  Clifford; 
George  W.  Dodge,  R.R.  No.  4,  Kenilworth; 
William  Whitelaw,  R.R.  No.  7,  Guelph;  The 
Warden  of  the  County. 

Wentworth. — S.  H.  McCombe,  Stoney 
Creek,  chairman;  J.  R.  Routledge,  495  Well¬ 
ington  St.  S.,  Hamilton,  secretary;  A.  E. 
Smuck,  Dundas;  Mark  Brooks,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Jerseyville. 

York. — E.  G.  Westbury,  324  Silverthorn 
Avenue,  Toronto;  J.  M.  Leslie,  10  Rivercourt 
Road,  Toronto;  J.  S.  Osborne,  R.R.  No.  1, 
Newmarket;  E.  M.  Legge,  King,  H.  E. 
Beckett,  Continental  Life  Bldg.;  Toronto, 
secretary. 

Haliburton.—1 Clayton  W.  Hodgson,  Hall- 
burton;  James  R.  Finley,  Tory  Hill;  Ben  J. 
Sawyer,  Maple  Lake;  H.  B.  Feir,  Haliburton, 
clerk  of  the  Board. 


Towns 

Brockville. — John  J.  Hall,  chairman;  Harry 
R.  Phillips,  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  Newell  L.  Mac- 
Dowell,  Geo.  K.  Dewey,  secretary. 

Gananoque.— Garfield  G.  Hood,  acting  chair¬ 
man-  Jas  A.  Thompson,  acting  secretary;  J. 

C.  Linklater,  Lieut-Col.  Frank  Mooney,  Miss 
Mabel  Carpenter. 
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Ingersoll. — R.  McNiven,  secretary;  R.  J. 
Robertson,  chairman;  E.  C.  Corbett,  Chas. 
White,  M.  J.  Comiskey. 

Prescott. — Mayor  W.  J.  Taugher;  W.  P. 
McCarthy,  John  L.  Reid,  G.  B.  Jenkinson; 
W.  J.  Ranson. 

St.  Marys. — L.  Harston,  chairman;  D.  L. 
O’Brien;  R.  S.  Graham;  Dr.  W.  F.  Brown; 
W.  N.  Harrison;  J.  W.  White,  secretary. 

Smith’s  Falls. — C.  B.  Houston,  chairman; 
Jno.  A.  Clark,  secretary;  Mrs.  Chas.  O’Reilly, 
D.  F.  Jamieson,  Harry  Sutton. 

Sudbury— Dr.  H.  H.  Arthur,  Dr.  J.  R. 
Hurtubise;  J.  S.  Gill;  John  Fawley;  His 
Worship,  Mayor  C.  Bibby;  W.  J.  Ross,  sec¬ 
retary. 

Timmins. — Mayor  G.  S.  Drew,  chairman; 
A.  G.  Carson,  R.  Richardson,  P.  Dougall,  H. 
Charlebois,  G.  P.  Ramsay,  A.  Caron,  I.  E. 
Dunn,  secretary. 

Trenton. — The  Town  Council,  P.  J. 

O’Rourke,  clerk. 

Walkerville. — Dr.  C.  W.  Hoare,  chairman; 
W.  M.  Grant,  vice-chairman;  H.  L.  Merry, 
secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Coburn,  Mrs.  0.  C.  Till¬ 
man. 


Districts 

Algoma. — Albert  Grigg,  Jules  Moranville, 
R.  E.  Armstrong. 

Cochrane. — G.  A.  McDonald,  chairman;  E. 
K.  Ebbitt,  secretary;  Richard  Carter. 

Kenora. — Dr.  W.  J.  Gunne,  Dr.  D.  G.  Ding- 
well,  George  E.  Farlinger. 

Manitoulin. — Rev.  E.  Weeks,  Rev.  W.  T. 
Swainson,  Edward  Arthurs. 

Muskoka. — Joseph  G.  Meyers,  chairman; 
Wesley  John  Smith,  Rev.  John  B.  Lindsell, 
secretary. 

Nipissing. — Charles  A.  F’ink,  Gordon  M. 
Brady,  Arthur  Jackman. 

Parry  Sound. — Fred  Walton,  chairman; 
David  S.  Litster,  secretary;  L.  F.  Robertson. 

Rainy  River. — Norman  L.  Croome,  chair¬ 
man;  F.  H.  Huffman,  secretary;  H.  V.  Malt- 
by. 

Sudbury.— Joseph  S.  Gill,  J.  C.  Gravelle, 
Thos.  J.  Godfrey. 

Temiskaming. — A.  K.  Roberts,  secretary; 
R.  R.  Woods,  John  Clark,  chairman. 


The  Older  Worker’s 

This  question  is  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Dooley  personnel'  manager  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  York,  in  the  Manage¬ 
ment  Review,  November,  1929.  The  older 
workers,  he  considers,  represent  definite  assets 
to  the  company  which  employ  them:  they 
have  experience  in  their  work;  they  have 
better  judgment  than  younger  men;  they  are 
steadier  and  less  temperamental;  they  have 
a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility  towards  the 
employer  and  their  work;  their  health  is 
often  better  than  that  of  a  younger  person. 

“  Then  there  are  certain  good  personal  traits 
which  come  with  age  and  maturity.  The 
older  worker  usually  has  good  self-control; 
he  is  more  tolerant,  more  patient,  more 
understanding;  he  has  a  better  perspective 
on  life  and  his  place  in  it,  and  thinks  of  the 
group  rather  than  himself.” 

While  these  qualifications  tend  to  cause 
employers  to  retain  older  workers  in  their 
own  line  of  work,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  well  recognized  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  placing  them  in  new  employment.  Among 
these  difficulties  the  following  are  men¬ 
tioned.  The  practice  followed  by  the  larger 
organizations  of  fixing  age  limits  for  employ¬ 
ment  based  on  pension  requirements;  the 
policy  of  promotion  from  within,'’  which 
leaves  only  junior  positions  available  to  out¬ 
siders;  the  fact  that  the  older  man  usually 
knows  only  one  line  of  work,  this  being  in 


Place  in  Industry 

many  cases  of  little  use  to  another  company; 
the  fact  that  the  older  man  has  often  become 
set  in  his  habits  and  slow  to  accept  new  ideas 
or  ways;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  hard  for  him 
to  work  under  a  junior,  as  he  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  do  in  most  new  lines  of  work. 

Mr.  Dooley  makes  the  following  suggestions 
to.  employers  who  are  called  on  to  deal  with 
this  problem:  They  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  open  minds  on  the  question  of  age;  the 
special  qualifications  of  the  older  man  should 
be  emphasized,  and  a  study  should  be  made 
of  the  openings  for  which  older  workers  are 
suited.  He  suggests  that  an  analysis  of  the 
work  done  in  a  group  of  companies  would 
show  which  firms  can  and  will  employ  older 
people,  oftener  than  other  firms.  Pension 
plans  in  his  opinion  will  have  to  be  modified 
oi.  adapted  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to 
this  problem  (already  some  companies  allow 
older  applicants  to  waive  pension  rights  or 
give  small  pensions  for  shorter  service)  and 
older  persons  should  be  helped  to  face  and 
overcome  their  handicaps. 

((  wr^ter  states  that  recently  a  group  of 
personnel  men,”  representing  some  of  the 
most  influential  companies  in  New  York 
recommended  that  age  limits  for  employment 
should  be  abolished  and  that  all  applicants 
should  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  their 
qualifications. 
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NATIONAL  INSURANCE  IN  THE  UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Report  of  Commission  Recommending  Public  Insurance  Against 

Unemployment  and  Sickness 


THE  Government  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  appointed  a  commission  in  1926 
to  examine  and  report  upon  (a)  the  payment 
of  pensions  by  the  State  to  necessitous,  aged, 
and  permanently  incapacitated  persons  who 
are  unable  to  maintain  themselves  and  for 
whom  no  provision  at  present  exists;  (b)  a 
system  of  national  insurance  as  a  means  of 
making  provision  for  the  risks  of  sickness, 
accident,  permature  death,  invalidity,  old  age, 
unemployment  and  maternity.  The  first  re¬ 


port  of  the  Commission,  recommending  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  in  the  Union,  was  out  lined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  June,  1928,  page  5S9.  In  accordance 
with  this  report  Old  Age  Pensions  were  pro¬ 
vided  during  1928  (Labour  Gazette,  Septem¬ 
ber,  192S,  page  941.) 

The  Commission  has  now  published  its 
second  and  third  reports,  dealing  respectively 
with  the  subjects  of  sickness  and  invalidity  in¬ 
surance  and  unemployment  insurance. 


Sickness  and  Invalidity  Insurance 


The  second  report  deals  with  that  part  of 
the  commission’s  terms  of  reference  which  re¬ 
lates  to  insurance  against  sickness,  accidents, 
maternity,  etc.  It  explains  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  owed  its  origin  to  the  discussion  of  the 
subject  at  the  10th  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  at  Geneva,  its  instructions  being  to 
ascertain  whether  the  principles  of  the  draft 
conventions  and  recommendations  adopted  at 
that  conference  could  be  applied  in  the  Union. 
A  sketch  is  given  of  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  social  insurance,  stress  being  laid  on  the 
modern  character  of  the  problem  of  sickness, 
which  became  a  matter  of  urgent  public  con¬ 
cern  during  the  nineteenth  century,  when  in¬ 
dustry  was  being  centralized  in  definite  areas. 
The  friendly  benefit  society  movement  brought 
some  measure  of  relief  in  Great  Britain,  but 
was  less  successful  in  other  countries.  The 
modern  system  of  state  insurance  began  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  19th  century. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  a  great  change 
took  -plaoe.  In  1883  Germany  introduced  a 
scheme  of  insurance  against  sickness  which  not 
only  provided  thq,t  the  workers  in  certain  in¬ 
dustries  should  insure,  but  made  is  compulsory 
on  both  the  employer  and  employee  to  make 
contributions.  The  compulsory  system  was 
adopted  by  Austria-Hungary  a  few  years  later, 
but  the  other  countries  continued  to  support 
the  voluntary  system  in  the  hope  that  it 
would  in  time  provide  a  solution  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  only  a  feiw  countries  has  the  volun¬ 
tary  movement  embraced  any  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  workers,  and  in  practically  only 
one  has  it  been  able  to  bring  within  its  scope 
practically  all  the  employed  class  and  their 
families.  In  most  of  the  other  countries  the 
benefits  which  the  societies  are  able  to  give 
out  of  the  workers’  contributions  are  inade¬ 


quate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  workers  when 
they  are  sick. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
laws  providing  for  the  compulsory  insurance  of 
workers  against  sickness  have  been  passed  by 
more  than  twenty  countries,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  several  other  countries  have  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissions  or  have  taken  other 
steps  of  a  like  nature. 

The  report  discusses  the  problem  under  its 
various  aspects — medical,  racial,  and  econo¬ 
mic.  The  commission  finds  that  “the  volun¬ 
tary  system  of  insurance  against  sickness  failed 
to  solve  the  workers’  problem  because  it  was 
confined  to  the  higher  grades  of  the  workers 
and  those  in  fairly  good  health,  and  left  with¬ 
out  protection  those  in  poor  health  and  who 
were  therefore  most  in  need  of  it.  Even  in 
countries  where  is  received  State  subsidies  it 
could  not  bring  the  lower  paid  grades  of  work¬ 
ers  within  its  scope,  and  where  no  subsidy  was 
given  by  the  State  the  non-success  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  insurance  was  a  clear  proof  of  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  employed  class  to  provide  Sick¬ 
ness  Insurance  at  its  own  cost.” 

Recommendations 

The  commission  recommends  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  scheme  of  insurance  against  sickness 
applicable  to  workers  in  the  industrial  areas 
of  South  Africa,  under  the  following  condi¬ 
tions: — 

All  employees  in  the  urban  areas  earning 
less  than  £400  a  year  will  be  included,  except 
that  employees  earning  less  than  £60  per  an¬ 
num  will  be  excluded  when  satisfactory  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  by  the  employer  for  adequate 
hospital  and  institutional  accommodation  and 
medical  benefits.  All  eligible  persons  must  be 
insured. 
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The  insured  persons  will  be  placed  in  wage 
groups  and  within  such  wage  group  the  con¬ 
tribution  and  benefits  will  be  uniform.  Con¬ 
tributions  are  made  by  the  employer  and 
worker,  the  proportion  paid  by  the  latter  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  amount  of  wages  earned. 
Thus,  for  the  wage  group  earning  from  £60 
to  £90  per  annum,  the  employer  would  pay 
one  shilling  and  the  insured  worker  4  pence  per 
week;  for  the  group  earning  from  £320  to  £400 
per  annum  the  contributions  are  2  shillings  and 
3  pence  each  per  week  by  the  employer  and 
employed. 

Contributions  will  not  be  payable  when  an 
insured  person  is  sick.  If  an  insured  person 
becomes  unemployed  his  contribution  will  not 
be  regarded  as  falling  into  arrear  up  to  a 
maximum  of  six  weeks  in  one  year.  When 
these  six  free  weeks  have  expired  he  will  go 
out  of  compulsory  insurance,  and  when  he  is 
re-employed  he  will  re-enter  compulsory  in¬ 
surance  as  a  new  member.  When  an  insured 
thus  passes  out  of  compulsory  insurance  he 
may  contribute  voluntarily  at  a  defined  rate 
for  medical  and  hospital  benefits.  There  will 
be  no'  maximum  or  minimum  ages  for  insur¬ 
ance. 

“Sickness”  is  defined  as  inability  to  do 
ordinary  work  provided  the  insured  person 
complies  with  the  doctor’s  orders  and  that 
his  sickness  is  not  due  to  wilful  misconduct. 
Persons  receiving  workmen’s  compensation  or 
payment  for  miners’  phthisis  are  not  entitled 
to  sick  pay. 

The  amount  of  sick  pay  during  the  first  26 
weeks  ranges,  according  to  wage  group,  from 
(for  the  lowest  group)  4  shillings  for  the  in¬ 
sured  person;  1  shilling  for  his  wife  and  6 
pence  for  each  dependent  child  under  16;  up 
to  (for  the  highest  wage  group)  56  shillings 
for  the  insured  person,  14  shillings  for  his 
wife  and  7  shillings  for  each  child  under  16. 
During  the  second  26  weeks  sick  pay  will  be 
half  these  amounts.  No  sick  pay  will  be 
granted  in  respect  to  the  first  three  days  of 
sickness.  Sick  pay  will  not  be  payable  until 
an  insured  person  has  been  insured  for  26 
weeks.  The  other  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  are  as  follows: — 

Medical  Service  in  Rural  Areas. — It,  is  re¬ 
commended  that  steps  be  taken  whereby  the 
Health  Department  should  extend  the  scope 
of  the  service  by  district  surgeons  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  increased  number  of  tours. 

Native  Areas. — The  commission  considered 
that  a  scheme  of  Health  Insurance  in  native 
areas  is  impracticable,  but  recommends  the 
provision  of  a  partially  trained  native  medical 
service  to  provide  the  necessary  medical  at¬ 
tention  in  the  native  areas  of  the  Union. 


Preventive  Measures— The  commission  re¬ 
commends  closer  co-ordination  of  the  existing 
Public  Health  Services  with  the  administration 
of  any  scheme  of  insurance  against  sickness 
and  the  enlistment  of  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  medical  profession  working  under  such 
a  scheme,  with  a  view  to'  eradicating  as  far  as 
possible  .at  their  source  the  causes  of  national 
ill-health. 

Medical. — Contracts  for  the  medical  service 
and  the  supply  of  drugs,  etc.,  throughout  the 
Union  should,  if  possible,  be  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  administrators  of  the  scheme  of  in¬ 
surance  against  sickness  and  organizations  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  medical  and  pharmaceuti¬ 
cal  professions  on  behalf  of  all  members  who 
elect  to  serve  insured  persons. 

Drugs,  Restoratives,  Medical  and  Surgical 
Appliances. — The  opinion  is  expressed  that  the 
habit  of  taking  medicines  is  as  pronounced,  if 
not  more  so,  in  South  Africa  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  that  any  scheme  which  includes  drugs 
and  medicines  as  part  of  its  medical  ‘benefit 
must  make  provision  in  its  regulations  for  the 
control  of  excessive  prescribing  and  unneces¬ 
sary  consumption  of  drugs. 

Applicability  of  Scheme.— It  would  be  unde¬ 
sirable  to  make  any  distinction  on  the  grounds 
of  colour  in  an  insurance  scheme. 

Low  Wage-earners. — Employers  of  persons 
earning  less  than  £36  per  anuum  in  insurance 
areas,  who  do  not  satisfy  the  administering 
authority  that  they  are  making  adequate  pro¬ 
vision  for  hospital  and  medical  treatment  of 
such  employees,  should  be  required  to  pay  the 
whole  contribution  to  the  Insurance  Fund,  and 
in  It  he  case  of  persons  in  the  higher  groups  the 
greater  part  of  the  contributions. 

Insurance  against  accident. — When  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  is  amended  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case 
of  permanent  partial,  or  total  incapacitation, 
that  all  awards  be  made  in  the  shape  of 
monthly  or  other  periodical  payments.  All 
employers  should  be  required  to  insure  their 
workmen  with  companies,  mutual  associations, 
or  societies  carrying  on  this  class  of  business 
under  State  supervision  and  control;  and  the 
control  and  supervision  which  we  have  sug¬ 
gested,  and  which  should  be  on  the  lines  which 
have  proved  satisfactory  in  Britain,  should  be 
entrusted  to  the  Treasury. 

Funeral  Benefit.— Provision  should  be  made 
in  any  scheme  of  compulsory  Sickness  Insur¬ 
ance  for  a.  funeral  benefit  payable  on  the  death 
of  an  insured  person  or  his  wife  or  dependent 
child  under  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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Supervisors’  Benefit. — The  existing  provisions 
under  which  maintenance  allowances  are  paid 
in  respect  of  destitute  and  neglected  children 
by  the  Union  Department  of  Education  should 
be  maintained  and  extended,  more  especially 
in  those  cases  where,  with  the  assistance  of 
these  allowances,  the  mother  or  other  rela¬ 
tive  is  enabled  to  keep  the  home  together 
but  that  at  the  present  time  they  should 
not  be  included  in  any  scheme  of  National 
or  Social  Insurance. 

Maternity. — Maternity  Insurance  should  be 
included  as  part  of  any  compulsory  Sickness 
Insurance  scheme  that  may  be  introduced. 

Invalidity  and  Old  Age  Pensions. — The  pres¬ 
ent  non-contributory  scheme  of  non-contribu¬ 
tory  Old  Age  Pensions  should  be  given  a  trial 
for  a  reasonable  period  until  experience  has 
shown  the  results  of  the  working. 

Social  Insurance. — Expenditure  on  Schemes 
embraced  by  the  general  term  ‘‘social  insur¬ 


ance”  in  other  countries  has  been  productive 
of  direct  benefit  to  the  workers  as  a  body,  and 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
worker  by  relieving  him  of  certain  anxieties  re¬ 
garding  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him, 
against  which  he  would  not  normally  be  able 
to  provide. 

Cost  of  Social  Services.— The  question  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  country  can  advance  in 
the  adoption  of  schemes  such  as  those  recom¬ 
mended  must  be  decided  by  reference  to  the 
capacity  of  the  industries  to'  bear  the  burden 
of  the  cost  involved. 

Reciprocal  Agreements. — Provision  should  be 
made  in  any  bill  dealing  with  social  insurance 
for  reciprocal  arrangements  being  entered  into 
with  other  countries  administering  similar 
schemes. 

Cost  of  Administration. — -The  cost  of  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  insurance  scheme  should  be 
borne  by  the  State. 


Unemployment 

The  Commission  on  Old  Age  Pensions  and 
National  Insurance,  in  their  third  report, 
makes  recommendations  on  the  subject  of 
unemploj’ment  insurance  as  follows: 

(a)  That  in  any  legislation  which  may  be 
introduced  dealing  with  any.  branch  of  social 
insurance,  a  clause  should  be  introduced  giv¬ 
ing  the  administrator  of  the  funds,  with  the 
consent  of  the  government,  power  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  with  other  coun¬ 
tries. 

(b)  That  (i)  a  system  of  voluntary  insur¬ 
ance  against  unemployment  is  not  likely  to 
succeed  in  South  Africa;  (if)  if  an  insurance 
scheme  is  to  be  introduced  it  must  be  on  a 
compulsory  basis;  (iff)  an  insurance  scheme 
cannot,  under  present  circumstances,  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  rural  and  tribal  areas  of  the 
Union;  Uv)  it  is,  however  possible  to  frame  a 
workable  scheme  limited  to  certain  areas  and 
to  benefits  just  sufficient  to  tide  the  unemploy¬ 
ed  workers  over  temporary  periods  of  unem¬ 
ployment  due  to  seasonal  and  trade  cyclical 
fluctuations. 

(c)  That  a  workable  scheme  could  be  fram¬ 
ed  limited  to  certain  areas  and  to  benefits 
just  sufficient  to  tide  the  unemployed  workers 
over  temporary  periods  of  unemployment  due 
to  seasonal  and  trade  cyclical  fluctuations,  but 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  include  in 
such  a  scheme  acute  and  prolonged  unemploy¬ 
ment  caused  by  an  industrial  crisis  or  any 
other  cause  which  would  bring  about  such  a 
depression  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 


Insurance 

the  workers  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ¬ 
ment.  In  such  a  condition  of  affairs  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  additional  relief  should  be  afforded 
to  the  unemployed  by  the  State  and  local 
authorities  probably  on  much  the  same  lines 
as  is  done  at  present  by  the  provincial  and 
municipal  authorities  providing  work  and  shar¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  in  fixed  proportions. 

The  Commissioners  were  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  compulsory  schemes  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  can  as  yet  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  got  beyond  the  experimental  stage- 
“Although  such  a  scheme  was  instituted  in 
Great  Britain  nearly  twenty  years  ago  the 
upheaval  in  economic  conditions  caused  by  the 
European  war  and  exceptional  amount  of  un¬ 
employment  which  has  existed  since  the  war 
and  still  exists  in  Britain  make  it  difficult 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  working  of  such 
a  scheme  in  normal  times.  Very  few  other 
countries  have  followed  the  lead  of  Bri¬ 
tain  in  this  respect,  and  the  International 
Labour  Office  has  not  yet  found  it  desirable 
to  place  the  question  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  on  the  agenda  for  discussion  by  its 
annual  conference.” 

On  the  question  of  contributions  to  the  un¬ 
employment  relief  fund  the  commission  points 
out  that  “it  is  generally  accepted  that  in  any 
insurance  scheme  the  persons  who  are  to  reap 
the  benefit  should  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
substantial  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  it. 
By  some  it  is  held  that  the  State  should  also 
share  in  the  cost,  as  the  causes  of  unemploy- 
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ment  are  to  some  extent  national,  and  it  is 
only  fitting  therefore  that  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  portion 
of  the  cost.  Employers  are  usually  required 
to  contribute  a  part  of  the  funds  in  any  scheme 
of  compulsory  insurance,  and  this  is  justified 
on  the  grounds  that  if  industry  requires  a  re¬ 
serve  of  labour  it  has  some  responsibility 
for  maintaining  the  worker  whilst  he  is  un¬ 
employed.” 

The  Commissioners  present  a  provisional 
scheme  for  national  unemployment  insurance 
based  on  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  actuarial 
advisers  to  the  Union  Government.  The  per¬ 
sons  to  be  insured  under  this  scheme  include 
all  employees  except  those  in  agriculture, 
earning  less  than  £400  a  year.  All  eligible 
persons  must  become  insured.  As  in  the 
scheme  for  sickness  insurance  persons  are 
divided  into  wage  groups,  contributions  being 
made  in  respect  to  members  of  each  group  as 
follows: — 


Wage  Group 

Weekly  eontribution'by 

Employer 

Insured 

(a)  Under  £36 . 

4d. 

(b)  £36— £60 . 

6d. 

2d. 

(e)  £60-£90 . 

7d. 

5d. 

(d)  £90-£400 . 

8d. 

8d. 

The  benefits  payable  under  the  provisional 
scheme  in  respedt  of  the  insured,  his  wife  and 
dependent  children  under  16,  are  as  follows: — 


Wage  Group 

Amount  per  Week 

Insured 

Wife 

Child 

8. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

(a)  Under  £36 . 

4 

0 

1 

0 

0 

6 

(b)  £36-£60 . 

8 

0 

2 

0 

l 

0 

(c)  £60- £90 . 

12 

0 

3 

0 

l 

6 

(d)  £90- £400 . 

16 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

These  benefits  will  be  payable  during  un¬ 
employment  if  the  insured  person  has  been  in¬ 
sured  for  26  weeks,  the  26  contributions  hav¬ 
ing  been  paid  within  two  years;  but  no  bene¬ 
fit  will  be  granted  in  respedt  to  the  first  seven 
days  of  unemployment.  Not  more  than  36 
weeks’  benefit  will  be  paid  in  any  one  year. 
The  fund  will  be  debited  with  the  expenses 
of  administration. 

The  commissioners  point  ouit  that  the  Union 
is  at  present  enjoying  a  period  of  comparative 
prosperity,  and  that  “if  the  scheme  is  post¬ 
poned  until  the  problem  of  unemployment  is 
accentuated  by  trade  depression,  it  will  come 
then  as  an  additional  burden  upon  industry, 
at  a  time  when  industry  is  least  able  to 
bear  it.” 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  ANNUITIES 

Address  delivered  over  the  Canadian  National  Railways  Radio  System  by  Mr.  E.  G. 
Biackadar,  Superintendent  of  Canadian  Government  Annuities 


A  S  many  of  you  listening  in  will  be  un- 
familiar  with  just  what  a  Canadian 
Government  Annuity  is,  let  me  first  explain 
that  an  annuity  is  a  fixed  yearly  income  paid 
to  you  by  the  Government  of  Canada.  You 
may  purchase  these  annuities  in  the  same  way 
as  you  would  deposit  your  money  in  a  Savings 
Bank,  during  the  productive  years  of  your 
life.  Payment  of  the  annuity  ordinarily  com¬ 
mences  when  your  earning  powers  have  de- 
pa]  ted  because  of  old  age,  and  continues  as 
long  as  you  live,  no  matter  how  long  that  may 
be.  The  Government  Annuities  System  is 
safeguarded  by  the  whole  resources  of  the 
Dominion,  and  assures  a  safe  and  profitable 
investment  of  your  earnings  while  you  are 
young,  with  the  certainty  of  a  definite  livable 
income  when  your  working  days  are  over. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  or  woman,  -bear  in 
mind  that  if  you  would  have  an  old  age  free 
from  want  or  dependance  you  must  save  and 
invest  wisely  in  your  youth.  The  standard  of 
living  in  Canada  compares  very  favourably 
with  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Huge  sums  of  money  are  spent  by  Canadians 


each  year  for  luxuries,  which  indicates  that 
it  should  be  quite  easy  for  the  average  Cana¬ 
dian  to  lay  aside  out  of  his  income  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  to  provide  a  steady  and 
dependable  income  when  his  earning  days  are 
over. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  men  at  60  years  of  age  are  de¬ 
pendent  upon  their  daily  earnings  or  their 
children  for  support,  you  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  commencing  a  systematic  saving  for 
the  time  when  you  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  remain  in  profitable  employment.  Most 
persons  make  ample  provision  by  means  of 
life  insurance  to  take  care  of  any  contingency 
arising  in  the  event  of  their  death,  but  the 
great  majority  of  people  do  not  realize  there 
is  also  a  possibility  of  their  living  to  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  unless  they  make  ample 
provisions  for  old  age  they  might  find  them¬ 
selves  without  means  of  support  at  a  time 
of  life  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  help 
themselves.  By  careful  investigation  it  has 
been  learned  that  when  the  usual  retirement 
age  of  65  is  reached,  only  a  very  small  per- 
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centage  of  people  have  sufficient  money  laid 
aside  or  a  sufficient  income  to  keep  them  in 
comfort  in  their  old  age.  The  others  must 
either  keep  right  on  working  hard  or  depend 
on  someone  else  to  support  them.  How 
many  middle-aged  people  do  you  know  who 
are  no  better  off  to-day  than  they  were  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  whose  future  means 
of  support  is  very  uncertain?  These  people 
are  beginning  to  look  into  the  future  with 
grave  concern.  In  their  advancing  years  they 
make  every  effort  to  save  a  little  so  that  they 
may  have  something  when  they  are  old,  but 
as  many  of  them  begin  too  late  in  life,  very 
few  meet  with  any  degree  of  success. 

If  you  are  a  young  man  or  woman  still 
earning  your  own  living  and  do  not  think  of 
retiring  for  a  good  many  years,  a  Deferred 
Annuity  is  the  form  of  contract  which  would 
best  meet  your  requirements.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  cost  of  such  an  annuity  I  may 
say  that  a  young  man  aged  twenty-five  could 
purchase  an  annuity  of  $1,000  per  year  to 
begin  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  regular,  systematic  saving  of  only  $1.08 
per  week.  As  an  illustration  of  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  making  provision  for  old  age  by  the 
Government  System,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
order  to  obtain  such  an  income  by  means  of 
accumulating  capital  and  investing  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  this  young  man  to  save 
$20,000  before  he  attained  the  age  of  65  and 
invest  it  at  5  per  cent,  whereas  if  he  were 
to  purchase  the  above  annuity  at  age  25, 
the  total  amount  he  would  be  required  to 
save  before  65  would  be  only  $2,228,  and  he 
would  achieve  the  same  result. 

Deferred  annuities  may  be  purchased  by 
small  monthly  or  annual  payments,  which 
may  be  conveniently  paid  in  at  any  Postal 
Money  Order  Office  in  Canada.  If  you  were 
to  purchase  an  annuity  and  for  any  reason 
you  were  unable  to  make  your  premium  pay¬ 
ments  regularly,  you  would  not  forfeit  what 
you  had  paid  in.  The  arrears  could  be  made 
up  later  and  if  not,  when  your  contract 
matured,  you  would  receive  a  proportionate 
amount  of  annuity  based  upon  the  payments 
you  had  made. 

There  are  also  plans  of  annuity  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  older  people  who 
find  it  necessary  to  retire  now  and  to  receive 
an  income  commencing  at  once.  This  second 
class  is  called  Immediate  Annuities.  All  the 
money  you  have  to  pay  for  such  an  annuity 
is  paid  in  one  lump  sum.  Your  annuity  com¬ 
mences  there  months  from  the  date  the  pur¬ 
chase  money  is  received,  and  from  then  on 
you  receive  an  income  from  the  Government 
of  Canada  payable  in  quarterly  instalments 
for  life,  even  if  you  live  to  be  100  years  of  age. 
Such  annuities  may  be  guaranteed  for  from 


ten  to  twenty  years,  and  in  the  event  of  your 
death  shortly  after  purchasing  the  annuity, 
the  remaining  payments  would  be  continued 
to  your  estate. 

The  Government  Annuities  System  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  dependable  income  when  one’s  earn¬ 
ing  days  are  over  is  of  interest  to  young  and 
old,  the  poor  and  the  person  of  moderate 
means.  This  is  your  own  system,  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  which  are  met  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  and  every  resident  of  Canada 
should  take  advantage  of  it.  The  earlier  in 
life  the  purchase  of  a  Deferred  Annuity  is 
decided  upon  the  less  it  will  cost.  I  would, 
therefore,  urge  that  every  young  person  listen¬ 
ing  in  to-night  should  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  in  which  the  various  plans  of  annuity 
and  other  details  of  purchase  are  described. 

Your  copy  may  be  had  by  calling  at  the 
nearest  Post  Office  or  by  writing  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Annuities,  Department  of 
Labour,  Ottawa. 


Agricultural  Wages  in  Great  Britain 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  proceedings 
under  the  Agricultural  Wages  (Regulation) 
Act,  1924,  of  Great  Britain,  described  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  Act  during  the  12  month’s 
period  ending  September  30,  1928.  The  aver¬ 
age  minimum  wage  for  adult  male  workers 
(other  than  workers  of  the  special  classes)  re¬ 
mained  constant  at  31s.  8d.  per  week  through¬ 
out  the  year.  This  figure  is  merely  the 
weighted  average  of  the  minimum  cash  wages 
of  ordinary  agricultural  labourers  in  each  area, 
and  takes  no  account  of  overtime  payments 
or  additional  earnings  at  special  seasons. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  any  ex¬ 
haustive  information  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
overtime  is  worked,  but  some  particulars  were 
obtained  through  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Ministry  of  Labour  inspectors  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  observance  of  the  minimum 
rates.  Careful  estimates  based  on  these  cases, 
which  cover  4,400  ordinary  male  workers,  show 
the  average  weekly  earnings  to  be  about  33s. 
4d.,  or  about  Is.  8d.  above  the  minimum  cash 
wages.  This  does  not,  however,  include  extra 
earnings  at  harvest,  which  vary  from  county 
to  county.  Similar  information  in  regard  to 
2,200  horsemen  and  2.000  stockmen  indicates 
an  average  inclusive  wage  for  these  classes  of 
about  36s.  9d.  and  3Ss.  6d.  per  week  respec¬ 
tively. 

The  average  minimum  rate  for  adult  female 
workers  throughout  the  country  is  given  as 
5. id.  per  hour,  the  rates  ranging  from  44d.  to 
6d.  except  in  Northumberland,  where  the  min¬ 
imum  rate  for  casual  workers  is  3d.  per  hour. 
Overtime  rates  for  female  workers  have  been 
fixed  by  26  of  the  47  Agricultural  Wages 
Committees. 
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PENSION  SCHEME  OF  GOODYEAR  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  COMPANY  OF 

CANADA,  LIMITED 


THE  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited,  has  announced  the 
adoption  of  a  pension  plan  to  assist  employees 
by  providing  for  a  substantial  annuity  for  old 
age. 

The  plan  is  administered  by  a  pension 
board  of  five  officers  or  employees  of  the 
company,  and  all  present  employees  with 
twelve  months  or  more  continuous  service 
and  actively  at  work  on  October  1,  1929, 
became  eligible  on  that  date. 

Male  employees  who  have  reached  the  age 
of  65  years  and  have  had  at  least  15  years 
continuous  service,  and  female  employees  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  60  and  have  had 
at  least  15  years  continuous  service,  may  be 
retired  on  pension  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
membership  in  the  plan,  either  at  their  own 
request  or  at  the  option  of  the  pension  board. 
Employees  who  have  had  at  least  15  years 
continuous  service  and  who  in  the  judgment 
of  the  pension  board  have  become  physically 
or  mentally  incapable  of  continuing  in  active 
service,  may  be  retired  on  pension,  regardless 
of  their  age. 

Under  the  plan,  the  employees  are  divided 
into  two  classes: — 

Class  A — -those  who  do  not  voluntarily 
deposit  a  percentage  of  their  earnings  in  the 
pension  fund;  and 

Class  B — those  who  deposit  approximately 
3  per  cent  of  their  annual  earnings. 

In  order  to  encourage  employees  to  become 
depositors,  the  company  will  provide  more 
benefits  for  a  Clasis  B  employee  than  a  Class 
A.  For  the  latter,  there  is  provided  a 
monthly  retirement  income,  the  annual  total 
of  which  is  equal  to  three-quarters  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  employee’s  earnings  during  the 
first  20  years  of  continuous  service.  For 
Class  B,  ia  monthly  retirement  income  is 
provided  whose  annual  total  is  equivalent  to 
one  per  cent  of  the  employee’s  earnings  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  20  years  of  continuous  service. 

In  the  Class  B  group,  an  additional  retire¬ 
ment  income  is  provided  by  the  employee’s 
monthly  deposits,  the  amount  of  which  varies 
according  to  the  age  and  earnings  of  the 
individual  employee.  Class  B  employees  are 
grouped1  according  to  their  earnings.  Those 
receiving  annually  $1,500  and  under,  deposit 
$3  monthly.  The  amount  of  monthly  deposits 
increases  with  salary  until  those  receiving 
from  $4,500  to  $5,100  contribute  $12  monthly. 
The  operation  of  the  plan  is  illustrated  in 


the  case  of  a  male  employee,  age  32,  with  6 
years  of  past  service  as  of  October  1,  1929, 
whose  earnings  in  those  past  six  years  aver¬ 
aged  $1,200  per  annum,  and  who  is  earning 
$1,500  annually  from  now  on.  Assuming  that 
he  is  a  non-depositor  in  Class  A  his  pension 
of  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  of  his  earn¬ 
ings  works  out  at  $211.50  per  year,  thus: — 

6  years  at  $1,200 . $  7,200  00 

14  years  at  $1,500..  ..  . .  21,000  00 

Total  earnings  over  first  20 

years .  28,200  00 

f  per  cent  of  this .  211  50 

Assuming  that  the  employee  is  a  depositor 
in  Class  B,  the  Company  buys  for  him  a 
retirement  income  equal  to  one  per  cent  of 
his  earnings  for  the  first  20  years  of  continuous 
service,  amounting  to  $282,  thus: — 

Total  earnings  over  first  20 


years,  as  shown  above . $28,200  00 

1  per  cent  of  this .  282  00 


However,  since  this  employee  is  in  the 
category  of  a  depositor,  contributing  $3  per 
month  to  his  own  pension,  he  receives  an 
additional  annual!  income  from  that  source  of 
$266.76.  Thus  his  total  retirement  income 
will  be  $282  plus  $266.76  making  in  all 
$548.76  per  year. 

If  an  employee  leaves  for  any  reason  before 
20  years  of  continuous  service,  every  dollar 
deposited  in  the  plan  is  credited  to  him  in  any 
one  of  three  options,  viz:  (1)  to  continue  in 
the  plan  by  making  payments  direct  to  the 
insurance  company;  (2)  to  receive  a  “paid 
up”  certificate  guaranteeing  an  income  for  life 
(commencing  at  the  normal  retiring  age) 
based  on  deposits  already  made;  (3)  to 
receive  deposits  in  one  cash  payment  plus  3 
per  cent  interest. 

The  above  options  also  apply  if  an 
employee  leaves  after  20  years  continuous 
services,  with  the  addition  that  in  such  a  case 
the  employee  becomes  entitled  to  all  the 
benefits  (commencing  on  the  normal  retire¬ 
ment  date)  provided  by  the  company  if  he 
agrees  to  take  such  in  the  form  of  a  life 
annuity. 

If  the  employee  dies  before  the  retirement 
age,  his  beneficiary  will  receive  in  cash  every 
dollar  which  he  has  deposited  in  the  plan 
plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent  per 
annum  for  the  yeans  he  was  a  depositor.  If 
the  employee  dies  after  retirement  and  before 
having  received  by  way  of  retirement  income 
an  amount  equal  to  the  deposits  he  has  made. 
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pi  as  three  per  cent  interest  for  the  years  he 
was  a  depositor,  then  the  difference  will  be 
paid  to  his  beneficiary. 

Under  this  plan  any  employee  who  has 
completed  15  years  of  continuous  service  and 
becomes  totally  and  permanently  disabled  will 
receive  a  monthly  income  for  life,  the  amount 
of  this  income  depending  upon  the  length  of 
service,  amount  of  wages  and  amount  of  the 
deposits  of  employee. 

The  employee  may  at  any  time  before  five 
years  prior  to  his  normal  retirement  age  (or 
at  any  time  prior  to  retirement  on  passing 


a  medical  examination),  elect  to  accept  a 
smaller  annuity  with  a  continuation  to  his 
wife  or  other  dependant  after  his  death. 

In  conclusion  lit  is  specified  that  the  com¬ 
pany  reserves  the  right  to  discharge  any 
employee,  with  or  without  cause,  or  to  lay 
off  employees  permanently  or  temporarily  on 
account  of  lack  of  work.  No  liability  shall  be 
incurred  by  the  company  by  reason  of  any 
such  dismissal,  or  on  account  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  plan,  if,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  company,  such  dismissal  lis  in  its  own 
interest. 


Insurance  in  Electrical 

The  Electrical  Contractors  Association  of 
New  York  and  Local  Union  3  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers, 
have  agreed  upon  plans  for  group  life  insur¬ 
ance,  old  age  pensions  and  total  disability 
insurance  covering  all  union  electrical  workers 
in  Greater  New  York,  to  be  furnished1  at  no 
cost  to  the  worker.  The  Electrical  Con¬ 
tractors  Association  represents  thirty-nine 
leading  electrical  contractors.  About  7,600 
union  electrical  workers,  employed  by  ap¬ 
proximately  400  contractors  in  New  Lork  City, 
will  benefit. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  a  fund, 
to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  trustees,  will 
be  raised  through  assessment  of  all  electrical 
contractors  employing  union  workers.  From 
this  fund,  premiums  on  the  group  insurance 
will  be  paid  and  the  general  organization  of 
the  project  maintained.  The  plan  calls  for 
contributions  from  each  firm  to  the  amount 
of  20  cents  for  each  hour  worked  by  each  em¬ 
ployee,  beginning  November  1.  Later  pay¬ 
ments  will  be  made  by  employers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 


Industrial  Progress  c 

Mr.  E.  W.  Beatty,  ICC.,  president  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  summarized  the  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  made  by  Canada  since  1921 
in  the  course  of  an  address  at  a  recent  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Industrial  Bankers’  Association  of 
America,  as  follows: — 

During  the  period  between  1921  and  1928 
the  assets  of  Canadian  chartered  banks  had 
increased  by  21i  per  cent  from  82,841,000,000 
to  $3,452,000,000.  Life  insurance  increased  by 
91  per  cent  from  $2,934,000,000  to  $5,689,000,- 
000.  Capital  invested  in  Canadian  manufac¬ 
tures  grew  from  $3,810,000,000  to  $4,337,000,000 ; 
and  the  gross  value  of  manufactured  products 
from  $2,747,000,000  to  $4,337,000,000.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  significant  increases  in  Cana¬ 
dian  development  was  the  growth  in  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  hydro-electric  power  installation,  which 
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Trades  in  New  York 

of  trustees  from  time  to  time.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  shifting  of  union  workers  from 
one  employer  to  another,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  building  conditions  from  time  to 
time,  while  they  still  maintain  their  right  to 
group  insurance. 

Benefits  to  the  workers  will  consist  of  a 
regular  life  insurance  policy  of  $3,000,  with  a 
$40  monthly  pension  for  those  of  the  age  of 
65  or  more,  and  $30  month  paid  to  those  to¬ 
tally  disabled.  Immediate  old  age  pensions 
will  be  paid  to  those  qualified  to  receive  them 
when  the  arrangement  goes  into  effect.  The 
union  agrees  to  make  the  adoption  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  plan  a  condition  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  its  members.  Union  officials  ex¬ 
pressed  the  conviction,  however,  that  all  em¬ 
ployers  would  willingly  enter  into  the  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  board  of  trustees  will  consist  of  five 
members,  four  to  be  selected  from  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Contractors  Association  and  one  from 
Local  Union  3.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  completed  and  the  plan 
put  in  force  by  March  1,  1930. 


Canada  since  1921 

in  1921  was  2,754,000  h.p.  and  in  1928,  5,349,000. 
Primary  forest  production  in  1921  was 
$158,000,000  and  in  1926,  the  latest  available 
figures,  $312,000,000,  an  increase  of  97  per  cent. 
Mineral  production  grew  from  $171,000,000  to 
$274,000,000;  and  newsprint,  perhaps  the  most 
rapid  and  surprising  development  of  them  all, 
from  805,114  tons  to  2, 381, 000  in  1928,  a  per¬ 
centage  increase  of  195.  In  this  short  period 
American  investments  increased  from  $2,400',- 
000,000  to  $3,386,000,000,  a  percentage  increase 

of  over  41.  _ 

“  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  said  Mr. 
Beatty,  “to  emphasize  to  you  the  value  of 
our  fishing  industry  and  the  tremendous  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country  of  our  agricultural 
production,  steadily  increasing  until  in  1928 
its  value  was  $1,730,000,000  with  an  agricul¬ 
tural  wealth  of  over  eight  billion  dollars.” 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOUR 

Synopsis  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  49th  Annual  Convention,  Toronto, 

October,  1929 


Ep  OR  the  third  time  in  its  history  the  Ameri- 
-*■  can  Federation  of  Labour  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Canada — the  first  occasion  being 
in  1909  when  it  met  in  Toronto,  the  second 
the  meeting  in  Montreal  in  1920,  and  the  third 
the  49th  convention  held  in  the  convention 
hall  of  the  Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  from 
October  7  to  18,  1929.  The  address  of  welcome 
to  the  49th  annual  gathering  on  behalf  of 
organized  labour  of  the  city  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  William  Varley,  chairman  of  the  local 
reception  committee,  while  Mr.  S.  J.  Me- 
Master,  president  of  the  Toronto  District 
Labour  Council,  introduced  the  speakers  at 
the  opening  session.  The  welcome  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  was  extended  by  Mayor  Samuel 
McBride  and  Controller  Joseph  Gibbons,  and 
Hon.  Dr.  Forbes  Godfrey,  Ontario  Minister  of 
Labour,  extended  greetings  from  the  province. 
The  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Federal  Minister  of 
Labour,  was  introduced,  but  deferred  his  ad¬ 
dress  until  a  later  session.  President  William 
Green  replied  to  the  addresses  of  welcome, 
following  which  the  Credential  Committee 
reported  on  those  eligible  for  seats  in  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  report,  which  was  adopted, 
showed  386  delegates  present,  representing  90 
international  and  national  organizations,  3  de¬ 
partments,  27  state  branches,  51  central  bodies, 
27  local  trade  and  federal  labour  unions,  and 
5  fraternal  delegates,  among  the  latter  being 
two  from  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
and  one  from  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress 
of  Canada. 

Foil  owing  the  adoption  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Order  of  Business  of 
the  convention  the  customary  committees  were 
appointed  on  (1)  executive  council’s  report; 
(2)  resolutions;  (3)  laws;  (4)  organization;  (5) 
labels;  (6)  adjustment;  (7)  local  and  federated 
bodies;  (8)  education;  (9)  State  organizations; 
(10)  boycotts;  (11)  building  trades;  (12) 
shorter  workday;  (13)  legislation;  and  (14) 
international  labour  relations. 

Report  of  Executive  Council 

Copies  of  the  report  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  consisting  of  94  pages  were  distributed 
among  the  delegates,  the  following  being  a 
summary  as  read  by  first  vice-president  Frank 
Duffy: — 

Our  report  begins  with  the  Secretary’s  state¬ 
ment  which  shows  an  increase  in  paid-up 
membership  of  organizations  affiliated  to  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $334,560.57.  The  Treasurer’s  re¬ 


port  follows  indicating  how  our  funds  are  de¬ 
posited  or  invested.  The  trustees  of  the  A.F. 
of  L.  Building  report  a  balance  on  hand  of 
$45,631.10.  (The  average  paid-up  and  re¬ 
ported  membership  of  the  federation  at  the 
close  of  the  fiscal  year,  August  31,  1929,  was 
2,933,545,  an  increase  of  37,482.) 

Industrial  Progress. — Under  this  caption  we 
summarize  the  economic  trends  of  the  past 
seven  years  as  reported  by  the  President’s 
Committee  on  Recent  Economic  Trends. 
With  recent  industrial  changes  have  come  the 
following  labour  problems: 

1.  Mass  production  can  continue  only  if 
there  is  mass  consumption — that  is,  incomes 
must  be  adequate  to  buy  what  is  produced. 
Labour  is  anxious  to  avoid  depression  which 
brings  unemployment  and  distress. 

2.  Mechanical  power  and  machine  tools  dis¬ 
place  hand  skills,  and  develop  new  jobs  re¬ 
quiring  new  skills.  These  new  jobs  and  skills 
should  be  examined  to  find  bases  for  indus¬ 
trial  training  and  union  organization.  Proper 
and  adequate  vocational  education  is  essential 
to  craftsmanship. 

3.  Stabilization  of  wholesale  commodity 
prices  reflects  a  new  situation  in  industry. 
Better  accounting  methods  have  put  in  the 
hands  of  management  information  which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  control  development  instead 
of  blindly  meeting  chance  forces.  One  of  the 
results  has  been  to  change  the  methods  in 
wage  negotiations.  Better  accounting  methods 
disclose  information  on  what  is  taking  place 
and  all  proposals  for  change  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  information  of  the  effect  of  such 
change.  This  trend  has  been  of  significance 
to  trade  unions  and  has  made  changes  neces¬ 
sary  in  methods  used  in  collective  bargaining. 
Unions  now  use  more  statistics,  industrial 
facts  and  related  data. 

4.  Rapidity  of  change  brings  constant  dis¬ 
location  of  people  and  machinery.  Funda¬ 
mental  technical  changes  brought  reductions 
in  employees  without  thought  for  those  dis¬ 
placed.  Persons  who  have  given  a  lifetime 
to  learning  a  highly  skilled  trade  find  their 
investment  dissipated.  In  time  some  may  be 
absorbed  by  their  expanding  industry,  others 
may  adapt  their  experience  to  service  in  other 
fields.  Others  finding  adjustment  impossible, 
fall  to  lower  industrial  levels.  Rapidity  of 
change  makes  a  serious  employment  problem. 

We  point  out  that  while  there  has  been 
unparalleled  prosperity  to  the  nation  as  a 
whole  there  are  backward  sections  and  in¬ 
dustries.  We  reprint  a  table  showing  the 
trend  of  employment  and  earnings  in  specific 
industries. 

Wage  Earners’  Progress.— In  this  section 
we  outline  what  this  period  of  prosperity  has 
brought  to  wage  workers. 
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We  discuss  employment,  noting  that  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  have  been  turning  out  a 
larger  output  with  fewer  workers.  We  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  major  project  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  for  the  coming  year  be 
to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  an  adequate  federal  employment  ser¬ 
vice. 

Secondly,  we  discuss  incomes  of  wage 
earners,  noting  a  steady  increase  in  money 
and  real  wages.  We  contrast  the  increase  in 
wage  earners’  incomes  with  increases  in  other 
groups,  noting  that  the  rate  of  increase  was 
higher  for  the  larger  income  groups. 

We  also  point  out  the  number  of  wage 
earners  whose  incomes  are  less  than  SI, 000 
per  year,  and  that  increases  of  union  workers 
are  larger  than  those  of  non-union  workers. 

We  note  the  shorter  work-day  and  work¬ 
week  are  bringing  to  wage  earners  leisure 
with  opportunity  for  progress  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

We  point  out  the  increasing  problem  of 
providing  for  old  age  security  and  recom¬ 
mend  that  a  Federation  old-age  bill  for  states 
be  drafted  and  commended  to  state  federa¬ 
tions  of  labour  as  a  matter  of  first  order 
importance  and  that  the  Federation  attack 
the  problem  of  old  age  retirement  for  em¬ 
ployees  in  private  industry. 

We  submit  a  table  showing  the  benefit  ser¬ 
vices  of  national  and  international  unions 
which  total  §32.813,924.54  for  1928. 

Progress  in  Canada. — In  this  section  we  give 
statistics  showing  economic  progress  in  Cana¬ 
dian  industries  and  in  the  wages  and  employ¬ 
ment  of  wage  earners. 

Organization  Work. — We  report  here  our 
major  organizing  undertakings  in  the  South, 
the  oil  fields  of  the  Southwest,  and  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  New  York  needle  trades. 
We  discuss  organizing  methods  and  need  of 
better  human  relations  in  industry. 

Union  Progress.— In  this  section  we  sum¬ 
marize  reports  from  central  labour  unions, 
district  organizers  and  state  federations  of 
labour. 

Relations  Between  Nationals  and  Interna¬ 
tionals. — Under  this  caption  we  report  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  Flint  Glass  Workers  and 
the  Machinists;  an  agreement  for  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  Tunnel  and  Subway  Con¬ 
structors  International  Union  with  the  Hod 
Carriers  and  Building  Labourers;  a  confer¬ 
ence  between  the  Cigar  Makers  and  the 
Tobacco  Workers  to  consider  amalgamation 
and  a  full  report  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stablemen  and  Helpers 
and  the  Railway  Clerks. 

Sleeping  Car  Porters. — We  report  our  de¬ 
cision  to  charter  sleeping  car  porters  as 
directly  affiliated  local  unions. 

The  section  entitled  “Official  Changes”  re¬ 
lates  changes  in  Council  personnel. 

Labour’s  Significant  Days. — We  here  em¬ 
phasize  the  importance  and  significance  of 
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Labour’s  Memorial  Sunday,  Labour  Sunday, 
and  Labour  Day. 

N ational  Legislation. — Under  this  section 
we  report  legislative  matters  affecting  Labour 
which  were  considered  by  Congress.  The 
more  important  proposals  were  amendments 
to-  the  Immigration  Law,  registration  cer¬ 
tificates  for  aliens,  conscription  of  labour  in 
national  emergencies,  unemployment  census, 
liberalization  of  the  retirement  law. 

,  Y  e  urge  continued  action  for  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Child  Labour  Amendment. 

We  recommend  continuation  of  our  non¬ 
partisan  political  policy  as  essential  to  legis¬ 
lation  to  remedy  abuses  of  the  injunction. 

Convict  Labour  Legislation — Under  this 
caption  we  point  out  the  additional  measures 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  program  embodied 
in.  the  Hawes-Cooper  Act.  As  prison  indus¬ 
tries  are  a  state  problem  we  recommend 
specific  amendments  to  state  laws. 

We  reprint  bills  introduced  in  various  states 
to  make  yellow  dog  contracts  illegal  and  the 
enactment  of  such  a  law  in  Wisconsin. 

We  report  progress  in  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  legislation  and  urge  stricter  regulation 
of  the  granting  of  licences  to  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies. 

We  report  the  results  of  our  investigation  of 
discrimination  against  older  workers  stating 
that  the  practice  is  widespread. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
New  Orleans  Convention  we  recommend  pro¬ 
vision  to  strengthen  old-age  benefits  finan¬ 
cially. 

Our  educational  activities  we  report  under 
the  following  heads:  “American  Federation- 
ist,”  “A.F.  of  L.  Weekly  News  Service,”  “Sur¬ 
vey  of  Business,”  “Statistical  and  Information 
Service,”  “Library,”  “Organizing  Literature,” 
“Distribution  of  Labour  Publications,”  “Legal 
Information  Bureau,”  “Relations  with  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,”  “Workers’  Education.” 

International  Labour  Relations. — We  report 
the  work  of  the  Pan-American  Federation  of 
Labour  and  plans  for  the  Havana  Congress 
and  failure  to  adjust  differences  with  the  In¬ 
ternational  Federation  of  Trade  Unions. 

In  a  supplemental  report  the  executive 
council  submitted  a  copy  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  amend  the  judicial  code  of  the  United 
States  and  to  define  and  limit  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts  in  the  matter  of  injunction  in  labour 
disputes. 

The  various  sections  of  the  report  of  the 
executive  council  were  assigned  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees,  together  with  the  resolu¬ 
tions  touching  on  the  subjects  which  they 
were  to  consider. 

The  report  of  the  fraternal  delegate  to  the 
convention  of  the  Trades  and  Labour  Con¬ 
gress  of  Canada  and  the  reports  of  the  two 
fraternal  delegates  to  the  British  Trades  Union 
Congress  were  also  presented  to  the  conven¬ 
tion. 
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Organization 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organiza¬ 
tion  commended  the  executive  council  for  the 
organizing  work  which  had  been  carried  on  in 
the  south,  the  oil  fields  of  the  southwest  and 
rehabilitation  of  conditions  for  the  unions  in 
the  garment  industry  in  New  York  city.  The 
committee  concurred  in  the  request  of  the 
council  that  all  organizations  whether  or  not 
directly  interested  take  an  active  part  in  the 
work  of  organizing  the  south  during  the 
coming  year  and  to  co-operate  with  the  A.F. 
of  L.  to  that  end.  The  committee  expressed 
gratification  at  the  methods  used  by  city,  cen¬ 
tral  and  state  bodies  in  their  organizing  cam¬ 
paigns,  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
executive  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the 
organization  of  the  wage-earners  and  expressed 
satisfaction  at  the  increase  in  membership. 
Appreciation  was  expressed  at  the  services 
rendered  by  the  volunteer  organizers  and  ap¬ 
proval  was  given  to  the  organizing  plans  out¬ 
lined  in  the  executive  council’s  report,  which 
it  was  recommended  should  be  sent  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  all  city,  central  and  state  bodies. 
The  committee  reported  against  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  auto-air  craft  department,  but 
favoured  the  assignment  of  an  organizer  by 
the  federation  to  assist  the  Metal  Trades 
Council  of  Chicago  and  also  approved  of  the 
federation  urging  the  formation  of  unions  of 
laundry  workers.  The  committee  supported 
a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil  supporting  the  campaign-  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Ladies’  Garment  Workers’  Union  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  workers  in  the  women’s  wear  indus¬ 
try.  Approval  of  the  committee  was  also 
given  to  a  resolution  urging  a  trade  union  edu¬ 
cational  and  organization  campaign  among 
negro  workers;  as  well  as  to  resolutions  in 
favour  of  organization  work  among  jewellery 
workers,  and  automobile  and  vehicle  workers. 
The  committee  non-concurred  in  a  resolution 
asking  the  establishment  of  a  food  department 
to  unite  the  various  workers  in  the  food  and 
catering  industry.  The  recommendations  of 
the  committee  were  adopted. 

Southern  Situation 

The  Committee  -on  Organization  also  had 
referred  to  it  a  resolution  proposing  a  con¬ 
ference  in  the  interest  of  financing  an-  or¬ 
ganizing  campaign  among  the  textile  workers 
in  the  Southern  States.  So  important  was  the 
subject  considered  that  a  special  hour  was  set 
for  the  discussion  of  the  question.  The  reso¬ 
lution  recounted  the  troubles  in  the  textile 
industry  in  the  South,  to  which  was  added 
the  testimony  of  delegates  who  had  been 
directly  connected  with  the  work  of  organizing 
in  the  district.  The  convention  adopted1  the 


resolution,  the  conference  proposed  to  be  held 
within  30  days  at  a  place  to  be  designated  by 
the  president  of  the  federation.  It  was  also 
decided  to  raise  immediate  funds  to  meet  the 
present  situation,  a  committee  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  call  upon  -the  representatives  present  for 
this  purpose.  It  was  further  decided  that 
every  affiliated  national  and  international 
union  which  has  not  already  assigned  organ¬ 
izers  to  be  urged  to  give  its  fullest  support  by 
the  assignment  of  organizers  to  the  South  at 
the  earliest  date  possible. 

Union  Labels 

The  Committee  on  Labels  supported  a  reso¬ 
lution  which  asked  that  organized  labour  be 
urged  to  insist  upon  the  services  of  union 
clerks  when  making  purchases  in  retail  stores 
and  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demand  for 
union  label  merchandise  should  be  coupled 
with  the  demand  for  union  clerks.  The  reso¬ 
lution  also  asked  that  all  delegates  use  their 
influence  to  extend  organization  among  retail 
store  clerks  and  that  the  federation  send  a 
message  to-  all  organizers  pointing  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  strongly  supporting  the  Retail 
Clerks’  International  Protective  Association  to 
organize  all  retail  clerks.  The  committee  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  union  label 
in  improving  the  conditions  of  the  workers 
and  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  organized  labour  in  spending  union 
earned  money  only  for  union  label  goods  and 
union  service.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Legislation 

The  Committee  on  Legislation  approved  of 
the  actions  of  the  executive  in  regard  to  cer¬ 
tain  legislative  matters  referred  to  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  council.  A  number  of  resolutions 
were  also  referred  to  the  committee,  those  on 
the  following  subjects  being  concurred  in: — - 

Civil  Service  retirement  legislation; 

Shorter  Saturday  work  day  for  government 
employees ; 

Pensions  for  Spanish  war  veterans; 

Competition  of  enlisted  naval  men  with 
civilians. 

Saturday  half  holiday  for  canal  zone  gov¬ 
ernment  employees; 

Endorsement  of  retirement  measure  for  canal 
zone  employees ; 

Civil  Service  Court  of  Appeals; 

Occupational  dermatitis; 

Legislation  for  District  of  Columbia  to  pro¬ 
tect  union  labels; 

Enforcement  of  provisions  of  Merchant 
Marine  Act  governing  vessels  sailing  under 
mail  contracts; 

Abolition  of  Sea  Service  Bureau  of  United 
States  Shipping  Board; 
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Wage  increases  for  United  States  civil  ser¬ 
vants  ; 

Improved  government  employment  stand¬ 
ards; 

That  the  Post  Office  Department  of  the 
United  States  establish  a  new  system  of  ac¬ 
counting  under  which  the  public  welfare  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  postal  service  shall  not  be  charged 
against  postal  revenues; 

Higher  salaries  for  canal  zone  pilots. 

On  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation  resolutions  on  the  following  sub¬ 
jects  were  referred  to  the  executive  council. 
Reclassification  of  postal  labourers’  work ; 
Preference  for  war  veterans  in  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

Old  Age  Pensions 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  endorsed  the 
report  of  the  executive  council  in  regard  to 
several  matters  submitted  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  delegates,  among  which  was  the 
question  of  old  age  pensions.  The  executive 
recommended  (1)  that  laws  be  enacted  requir¬ 
ing  a  pension  commission  for  every  county, 
pension  to  be  at  least  S300  annually  and  that 
65  be  set  as  the  age  for  applicants;  (2)  that 
a  model  compulsory  old  age  pension  bill  be 
drafted  by  the  federation  and  recommended  to 
state  federations;  (3)  that  the  general  prob¬ 
lem  of  old  age  retirement  for  employees  in 
private  industry  be  given  careful  study,  and 
that  an  effort  be  made  to  secure  the  counsel 
and  co-operation  of  sympathetic  individuals 
and  groups  in  an  effort  to  work  out  construc¬ 
tive  plans  on  this  subject.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  adopted. 

Two  resolutions  bearing  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  were  not  considered  this  matter  having 
been  covered  by  the  adoption  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  executive  council. 

Immigration 

The  report  of  the  executive  council  on  immi¬ 
gration  and  the  recommendations  made  were 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
In  relation  to  further  restriction  of  immigra¬ 
tion  it  was  recommended:  (1)  that  efforts  be 
made  to  further  restrict  immigration  from  the 
eastern  hemisphere  at  least  one-half;  (2)  that 
all  countries  below  the  Rio  Grande  and  adja¬ 
cent  islands  be  placed  under  a  2  per  cent 
quota,  based  on  the  census  of  1890;  and  (3) 
that  whatever  law  is  passed  it  must  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  provision  for  the  employment  oi 
a  sufficient  number  of  border  patrols  to  carry 
out  the  legislation. 

The  committee  recommended,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  approved,  that  the  executive  council 
be  authorized  to  take  such  further  steps  as  m 
its  judgment  may  seem  proper  to  secure  such 


additional  restrictions  as  may  serve  to  further 
reduce  immigration  into  the  United  States. 
The  convention,  on  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  reaffirmed  the 
declaration  of  the  federation  in  favour  of  the 
placing  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America  under  the  quota  provisions  of  the  im¬ 
migration  law.  The  convention  also  approved 
of  Philippine  Islands  immigration  restriction. 

A  resolution  presented  urged  revocation  of 
General  Order  No.  86  issued  by  United  States 
Secretary  of  Labour  Davis  affecting  the  immi¬ 
gration  law  which  has  to  do  with  border 
crossing  between  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported 
that  conferences  were  held  with  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Heenan,  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Labour.  The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  preambles  to  the  resolution  were 
based  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  effect 
and  purpose  of  General  Order  No.  86,  and 
expressed  the  opinion  that  to  revoke  the  order 
would  seriously  weaken  the  enforcement  of 
the  United  States  immigration  law.  The  com¬ 
mittee  was  convinced  that  the  proper  way  to 
secure  better  enforcement  of  the  immigration 
law  and  correct  conditions  against  which  com¬ 
plaint  was  made  is  to  secure  proper  orders 
supplementing  General  Order  No.  86.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Education 

The  Committee  on  Education  pointed  out 
that  the  federation  “  now  as  in  the  past  main¬ 
tains  its  advanced  educational  outlook  and 
continues  its  interest  in  education.”  It  re¬ 
peated  the  declaration  of  the  federation  for 
the  support  and  protection  of  the  public  school 
of  all  grades  and  of  adult  education,  and  re¬ 
asserted  the  demands  of  its  educational  plat¬ 
form.  The  committee  endorsed  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  labour’s  significant  days  and  the  fed¬ 
eration  literature  and  news  service,  matters  in 
the  report  of  the  executive  council  which  had 
bq^n  referred  to  the  committee  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Other  subjects  from  the  report  on  which 
the  committee  reported  were:  A  Legal  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau;  Permanent  Committee  on 
Education;  Commission  on  Workers’  Educa¬ 
tion;  illiteracy;  American  Rod  Cross;  child 
labour;  child  health  day;  Workers’  Education 
Bureau. 

A  resolution  proposing  the  establishing  of  a 
national  labour  college  for  workers’  education 
was,  on  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  referred  to  the  executive  council. 

Injunctions  in  Labour  Disputes 

Dealing  with  the  subject  of  injunctions  and 
anti-trust  laws  as  submitted  in  a  supplemental 
report  of  the  executive  council  the  Committee 
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on  Resolutions  supported  the  legislative  pro¬ 
posal  having  for  its  purpose  the  amending 
or  repealing  of  the  Sherman,  Clayton  and 
like  restrictive  laws,  or  such  parts  there¬ 
of,  as  a  further  study  of  this  subject  will  war¬ 
rant.  The  committee  also  supported  a  bill 
prepared  by  the  council  designed  to  prevent 
the  misuse  of  restraining  orders  and  injunc¬ 
tions  in  labour  disputes.  The  committee  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  executive  council  be  auth¬ 
orized  to  make  such  changes  or  alterations  in, 
or  additions  to,  the  measure  as  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  council  future  developments  and 
requirements  may  demand.  The  convention 
adopted  all  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee. 

A  resolution  proposing  legislation  requiring 
firms  seeking  injunctions  in  labour  disputes 
to  apply  to  courts  within  the  territory  where 
the  dispute  exists  was  referred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  council. 

Protest  Against  National  Catholic  Unions 

A  resolution  was  presented  which  protested 
against  the  activities  of  National  Catholic 
Unions  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  The  pre¬ 
amble  to  the  resolution  declared  that  the 
policies,  principles  and  interest  of  the  Catholic 
unions  are  to  prevent  the  organization  of 
wage-earners  in  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  recommended  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  the  executive  council 
with  instructions  to  consult  with  the  officers  of 
the  International  Unions  affected  and  to  take 
such  action  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  council, 
may  serve  to  bring  about  a  condition  under 
which  the  workers  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
may  be  given  the  right  to  freely  join  trade 
unions  connected  with  and  having  the  aid  and 
support  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labour. 
This  recommendation  was  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed. 

Committee  on  Law 

The  Committee  on  Law  approved  of  a 
recommendation  of  the  executive  council  that 
the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  “Committee  on  Boycotts”  the 
“Committee  on  Industrial  Relations”,  with  a 
view  to  extending  the  work  and  service  of 
this  committee.  For  a  resolution  seeking  to 
make  compulsory  the  affiliation  of  local  unions 
with  central  and  state  bodies  the  committee 
suggested  that  the  president  of  the  federation 
make  a  special  effort  to  bring  about  a  more 
thorough  affiliation  of  local  unions  with  such 
bodies  and  that  he  direct  a  letter  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  all  national  and  international  organi¬ 
zations  urging  that  they  advise  their  local 
unions  to  affiliate.  The  committee,  in  lieu 


of  a  resolution  proposing  amendment  to  the 
federation  constitution  governing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  charters  to  directly  affiliated  local 
unions,  submitted  the  following  substitute 
for  section  2,  Article  XIV : — 

The  executive  council  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  oharter  local  unions,  trade 
unions  and  federal  labour  unions,  to  deter¬ 
mine  their  respective  jurisdictions  not  in  con¬ 
flict  with  national  and  international  unions, 
to  determine  the  minimum  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  required,  qualifications  for  membership 
and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  relating  to 
their  conduct,  activities  and  affairs  from  time 
to  time  and  as  in  its  judgment  is  warranted 
or  deemed  advisable. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

League  of  Nations 

On  the  subject  of  a  resolution  requesting 
that  the  American  Federation  of  Labour  affi- 
late  with  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation  and  that  the  federation  use  its  influence 
to  impress  United  States  representatives  to 
favour  both  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
International  Labour  Organization,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  recommended  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was 
not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  no 
action  should  be  taken  to  affiliate  with  the 
International  Labour  Organization.  For  the 
same  reason  the  committee  recommended 
against  a  proposal  that  the  United  States 
government  should  have  unofficial  observers 
stationed  in  the  International  Labour  Office 
in  Geneva. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted. 

Local  and  Federated  Bodies 

The  Committee  on  Local  and  Federated 
Bodies  commended  the  president  of  the 
federation  in  urging  local  branches  of  all 
affiliated  organizations  to  affiliate  with  their 
central  labour  bodies,  and  in  thi9  connection 
the  committee  directed  attention  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  which  calls  on  all  national  and  inter¬ 
national  unions  to  instruct  their  local  branches 
to  join  the  federated  bodies. 

State  Organizations 

The  Committee  on  State  Organizations  ex¬ 
pressed  gratification  at  the  progress  which  had 
been  made  in  the  United  States  through  the 
efforts  of  state  organizations  in  the  way  of 
legislation  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
workers  and  social  legislation  tending  to  ele¬ 
vate  the  standard  of  the  people  in  the  several 
states.  Special  mention  was  made  oif  the 
strengthening  of  compensation  laws,  passage 
of  safety  codes,  regulation  of  private  employ¬ 
ment  agencies,  and  the  passage  by  the  State 
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of  Wisconsin  of  a  statute  outlawing  the 
"yellow  dog”  contract.  The  committee  asked 
that  the  various  international  unions  lend 
their  encouragement  with  a  view  to  having 
all  local  branches  affiliate  and  support  state 
federations  of  labour. 

Jurisdictional  Disputes 

To  the  Committee  on  Adjustment  was  re¬ 
ferred  a  resolution  wherein  the  Building 
Trades  Department  protested  the  jurisdiction 
encroachment  of  theatrical  stage  employees. 
The  committee  recommended  that  a  .con¬ 
ference  of  those  interested  be  called  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  March  4,  1930,  for  the  purpose  of 
endeavouring  to  reach  an  adjustment. 

A  number  of  references  in  the  report  of  the 
executive  council  had  to  do  with  jurisdictional 
disputes,  the  report  on  which  was  made  by 
the  Committee  on  Eecutive  Council  Report. 
In  the  long  standing  disputes  between  (1) 
Flint  Glass  Workers  and  Machinists  and  (2) 
Teamsters  and  Railway  Clerks  it  was  decided 
to  call  conferences  of  representatives  of  the 
unions  interested  for  the  purpose  of  endea¬ 
vouring  to  reach  settlements.  Gratification 
was  expressed  with  the  settlement  of  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  the  Hod  Carriers  and  Building 
Labourers  and  the  Tunnel  and  Subway  Con¬ 
structors,  and  the  matter  of  the  amalgamation 
of  the  unions  of  the  Cigarmakers  and  Tobacco 
Workers  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  president 
of  the  federation.  The  question  of  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  unions  of  sleeping  car  porters  now 
u»der  charters  from  the  federation  to  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees’  Interna¬ 
tional  Alliance  was  referred  to  the  executive 
council. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committtee 
ea  Executive  Council  Report  the  convention 
decided  that  central  and  state  bodies  be  ad¬ 
vised  of  the  refusal  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  to  issue 
separate  charters  to  welders. 

In  the  dispute  between  the  American  Flint 
Glass  Workers’  Union  and  the  Class  Bottle 
Blowers’  Association  it  was  decided  that  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  unions 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  settle¬ 
ment. 

Shorter  Work  Day 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Shorter  Work  Day  a  resolution  asking 
assistance  for  the  Bookkeepers  and  Steno¬ 
graphers’  Union  of  New  York  city  in  securing 
a  five-day  week  was  referred  to  the  executive 
council. 

Approval  was  given  to  a  resolution  request¬ 
ing  the  44-hour  work  week  in  the  industrial 
establishments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  committee  approved  of  the  refer¬ 


ences  in  the  executive  councils’  report  in  re¬ 
gard  to  leisure  time  and  the  five-day  week 
and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  movemnt  for 
vacations  with  pay  will  make  steady  pro¬ 
gress. 

Boycotts 

The  Committee  on  Boycotts  supported  a 
resolution  of  the  Metal  Polishers’  Union  that 
an  investigation  be  made  by  the  A.F.  of  L. 
of  its  dispute  with  a  Chioago  firm. 

The  United  Hatters’  Union  protested  the 
attitude  of  a  hat  manufacturing  firm  in  the 
United  States  and  asked  that  the  federation 
assist  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ment.  The  complaints  of  the  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  the  Tobacco  Workers,  the  Cigar- 
makers  and  the  Bridge  and  Structural  Iron 
Workers  against  certain  firms  in  the  United 
States  were  referred  to  the  executive  council 
with  the  recommendation  that  efforts  be  made 
to  settle  the  difficulties. 

International  Labour  Relations 

The  Committee  on  International  Labour 
Relations,  in  reporting  on  the  reference  in  the 
report  of  the  executive  council  in  regard  to 
relations  with  the  International  Federation 
of  Trade  Unions,  recommended  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  continue  its  efforts  to  establish 
plans  which  will  result  in  perfect  under¬ 
standing  and  collaboration,  and,  if  proper 
arrangements  can  be  made,  that  the  A.F. 
of  L.  will  ultimately  be  in  a  position  to  send 
and  receive  delegates  to  and  from  continental 
labour  conventions. 

The  committee  recommended  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  executive  council  of  a  resolution 
favouring  co-operation  of  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labour  with  the  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  Another  reso¬ 
lution  referred  to  the  executive  council  was 
one  favouring  an  exchange  of  fraternal  dele¬ 
gates  with  the  German  trade  union  move¬ 
ment.  In  endorsing  the  report  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  council  in  regard  to  the  Pan-American 
Federation  of  Labour  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  executive  council  be  in¬ 
structed  to  continue  active  membership  and 
participation  in  the  federation  and  that  dele¬ 
gates  be  sent  to  the  sixth  congress  to  be  held 
in  Cuba,  January  6,  1930. 

Ollier  Resolutions  Adopted 

The  convention  on  the  recommendation  of 
Ihe  Committee  on  Resolutions  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  on  the  following  subjects.  - 

In  support  of  radio  broadcasting  station 
WOFL,  Chicago. 
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Protesting  repeal  of  anti-trust  provisions 
of  the  United  States  radio  law. 

In  favour  of  wage  standards  for  material 
sorters,  trimmers  and  handlers  in  New  York 
city. 

In  favour  of  an  effective  fire  prevention 
movement. 

In  favour  of  conference  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico. 

In  favour  of  investigation  of  conditions  of 
people  of  Virgin  Islands. 

Urging  the  employment  of  union  account¬ 
ants. 

In  favour  of  the  employment  of  American 
citizens  in  Government  construction  work  in 
canal  zone. 

Urging  support  of  labour  papers. 

Proposing  government  control  of  Boulder 
Canyon  dam. 

Urging  patronage  of  Pequot  products. 

In  favour  of  the  New  York  Conservation 
Commission  patronizing  union  badge  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Supporting  referendum  in  New  York  for 
increased  pay  for  fire  fighters. 

In  favour  of  independence  of  Philippine 
Islands. 

In  favour  of  pardons  for  Thomas  J.  Mooney 
and  Warren  Iv.  Billings. 

Endorsing  the  investigation  being  made  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  truth  of  charges  made  in  regard  to 
conditions  in  Cuba. 

Urging  campaign  to  secure  representation 
of  organized  labour  on  Text  Books  Commis¬ 
sion. 

Urging  conservation  of  natural  resources 
and  extension  of  opportunities  for  outdoor 
recreation. 

Favouring  Sunday  closing  law  for  barber 
shops  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Urging  that  overtime  work  be  abolished. 

In  favour  of  Government  work  being  per¬ 
formed  in  Government  shops. 

In  favour  of  the  British  Government,  the 
mandatory  power  in  Palestine,  protecting  the 
population  of  Palestine. 

The  closing  resolution  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  all  who  had  contributed  to  the  en¬ 
tertainment  and  comfort  of  the  delegates  and 
visitors  who  had  attended  the  convention. 

Referred  to  Executive  Council 

Resolutions  on  the  following  subjects  were 
referred  to  the  executive  council  for  consider¬ 
ation  : — 

Abolition  of  capital  punishment. 

Preference  in  employment  to  United  States 
citizens  on  all  public  works  in  U.S.A. 


Protest  against  the  activities  of  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  League  of  Seattle,  Wash. 

Opposing  treaty  relations  with  foreign 
countries  which  would  affect  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  governing 
operation  of  all  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  American  ports. 

Support  for  Theatrical  Agents  and  Managers' 
Union  of  New  York  city. 

A  protective  tariff  on  togs,  lumber  and 
shingles. 

Tribute  to  Deceased  Members 

At  one  of  the  sessions  the  delegates  stood 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments  as  a  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  45  prominent  trade  unionists 
who  had  passed  away  since  the  convention 
held  in  1928. 

The  Federation  Criticised 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  fourth  day 
Delegate  D.  J.  Tobin  drew  the  attention  of 
the  delegates  to  an  editorial  criticism  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  which  had 
appeared  in  newspapers  operated  by  a  publish¬ 
ing  syndicate.  The  article  in  question  accused 
the  federation  of  “failing  miserably  in  its 
stewardship.  Every  year  its  weakness  is  more 
apparent.”  The  matter  was  discussed  at  this 
and  a  subsequent  session,  all  of  the  speakers 
declaring  the  criticism  to  be  most  unfair. 
President  Green  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
said  “Give  us  credit  for  what  we  do.  We  ask 
for  nothing  more.  Criticize  us  where  we 
deserve  criticism  and  direct  it  in  the  right  way, 
but  we  resent  falsehood  and  indictment  when 
they  are  not  based  upon  fact,  and  as  red- 
blooded  men  we  will  make  answer  to  these 
falsehoods  and  these  untruths”.  The  editor 
having  offered  the  columns  of  the  papers  con¬ 
cerned  in  which  to  make  reply  to  the  criticism, 
it  was  decided  to  accept  the  invitation. 

Fraternal  Messages 

At  tire  afternoon  session  of  the  third  day 
the  greetings  of  the  fraternal  delegates  were 
delivered.  The  message  from  the  British 
Trades  Union.  Congress  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  T.  Brownlie,  president  of  the  Amalgamated 
Engineering  Union,  of  London,  and  Mr. 
James  Bell,  secretaiy  of  the  United  Textile 
Workers  Factory  Association,  of  Oldham. 
The  greetings  from  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  were  extended  by  Mr. 
James  Whitebone,  of  St.  John,  N.B.  Others 
who  addressed  the  convention  at  one  time  or 
another  were  Miss  Anna  Fitzgerald,  of  the 
Women’s  International  Union  Label  League 
and  Trade  Union  Auxiliary;  Mr.  A.  F.  Whit¬ 
ney,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
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Trainmen;  Mr.  Sipencer  Miller,  Jr.,  secretary 
of  the  Workers’  Education  Bureau  of  America; 
Miss  Agnes  Nestor,  of  the  National  Women's 
Trade  Union  League;  Miss  Peggy  Everett,  of 
the  Industrial  Department  of  the  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Association;  Mr.  C.  L. 
Bodenheimer,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion. 

Presentations 

Following  the  usual  custom  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  President  Green  presented  to  each  of  the 
fraternal  delegates  from  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress  and  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada  a  gold  watch  and  chain 
suitably  engraved.  Each  fraternal  delegate 
was  also  presented  with  a  gold  wrist  watch 
for  his  wife.  At  the  closing  session  of  the 
convention  the  local  reception  committee  pre¬ 
sented  President  Green  with  an  ebony  gavel 
and  Secretary  Morrison  with  an  onyx  ink 
stand. 

Sir  Henry  Thornton 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  third  day  s 
proceedings  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  president  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  outlined  something  of 
the  union-management-  co-operative  movement 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  B.  &  0.  plan.  (The 
full  text  of  Sir  Henry  Thornton’s  address  is 
given  elsewhere  in  this  issue).  Mr.  Otto  S. 
Beyer,  consulting  engineer,  Railway  Employ¬ 
ees’  Department,  A.F.  of  L.,  who  had  served 
the  organized  labour  movement  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  co-operative  plan,  also  contri¬ 
buted  an  address  on  the  subject,  which  was 
supplemented  by  Delegate  G.  M.  Bugniazet, 
secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers;  Delegate  A.  L.  Wharton,  president 
of  the  International  Association  of  Machin¬ 
ists,  the  members  of  whose  organizations  are 
working  under  the  union-management  co¬ 
operative  plan.  Following  the  addresses  the 
convention  decided  that  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Thornton  and  those  which  followed  should  be 
printed  and  distributed. 

Labour  Heads  Speak 

At  the  morning  session  of  the  fourth  day 
the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Federal  Minister  of 
Labour  of  Canada  and  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Davis,  Secretary  of  Labour  of  the  United 
States,  attended  the  convention  and  addressed 
the  delegates. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Heenan  after  extending  a 
welcome  to  the  Dominion  both  to  the  dele¬ 
gates  and  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Davis,  referred  to 
the  recognition  which  organized  labour  is 


receiving  throughout  the  world.  Mr.  Heenan 
made  reference  to  some  of  the  social  legisla¬ 
tion  which  had  been  adopted,  such  as  work¬ 
men’s  compensation,  mothers’  allowances, 
minimum  wages  for  females  and  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  and  gave  figures  showing  the  huge  sums 
expended  on  account  of  such  legislation. 

Dealing  more  particularly  with  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  Mr.  Heenan  said: — 

“  Two  years  ago  we  placed  on  the  statute 
books  of  Canada  what,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of 
I  he  finest  pieces  of  legislation  on  the  statute 
books  of  any  country  in  the  world — a  pro¬ 
vision  for  old  age  pensions.  For  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  you  American  brothers,  let  me  say  that 
the  care  of  the  aged  and  all  this  kind  of  legis¬ 
lation  is  a  matter  for  provincial  or,  as  you 
would  call  it,  state  legislation,  but  the  Federal 
Parliament,  realizing  that  it  would  be  too 
great  a  burden  for  any  one  Province,  and 
realizing  the  fact  that  if  one  Province  put  it 
into  effect  without  the  others  doing  likewise, 
there  would  naturally  be  a  rush  of  old  people 
into  the  Provinces  that  were  paying,  old  age 
pensions,  passed  a  law  which  provided  that 
any  Province  that  would  accept  this  plan 
would  receive  from  the  Federal  Government 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  cost.  It  was  prophesied 
at  that  time  by  many  who  were,  in  my 
opinion,  opposed  to  old  age  pensions  oi  any 
kind,  that  there  would  not  be  one  Province 
that  would  accept  it.  I  am  glad  to  report 
that,  notwithstanding  that  prophecy  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  has  only  been  on 
the  Dominion  statute  books  for  two  years,  a 
majority  of  the  Provinces  in  Canada  are  pay¬ 
ing  old  age  pensions  to-day.  Five  Provinces 
have  accepted  and  signed  agreements  with  the 
Dominion,  three  others  have  signified  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  discuss  it,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  once 
they  get  to  discussing  it  they  will  see  that  the 
old  pioneers  who  did  the  work  of  this  countiy 
will  not  be  thrown  on,  the  scrap  heap  in  their 
declining  years.” 

Mr  Heenan  in  dealing  with  the  policy  of 
the  Dominion  Government  in  regard  to  wages 
on  public  contracts  said : 

“  We  have  in  Canada  a  fair  wage,  or  a  pre¬ 
vailing  wage  clause  in  all  public  contracts. 
That  is  due  to  organized  labour.  As  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  that  particular  clause  I  am 
given  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  labour  throughout  Canada.  A  clause 
goes  into  every  public  contract  which  calls  for 
the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  in  that  district. 
That  gives  one  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour  throughout  the  Dominion  ” 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Davis  referred  to  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  members  of  the  federation 
on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line,  which  he 
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declared  “  does  a  great  deal  to  maintain  the 
happy  relations  that  exist  between  our  two 
countries.”  Mr.  Davis  predicted  that  modern 
mechanical  developments  would  inevitably  re¬ 
sult  in  increased  hours  of  leisure  for  the  bulk 
of  the  people,  and  expressed  the  thought  that 
the  schools,  churches  and  colleges  should  even 
now  be  preparing  to  train  the  people  for  the 
proper  use  of  their  greater  leisure  time.  Mr. 
Davis  said  he  had  no  fear  of  the  labour- 
saving  machine  so  long  as  employers  main¬ 
tain  even  the  present  scale  of  wages  and  keep 
the  people  equipped  with  purchasing  power. 
Referring  to  the  unemployment  problem,  he 
said  that  a  movement  had  been  launched  in 
the  United  States  for  the  stabilization  of  in¬ 
dustry,  and  he  felt  that  the  problem  would 
be  rightly  solved.  Mr.  Davis  also  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  immigration  question,  the  shorter 
work  day,  the  passing  of  the  arbitrarily  drop¬ 
ping  .of  men  as  unfit  for  further  service  at  a 
certain  age,  and  the  question  of  jurisdictional 
disputes.  Mr.  Davis  stated  that  he  had  “just 
come  from  seeing  the  two  chief  representatives 
of  our  great  peoples  discussing  means  for  put¬ 
ting  into  practice  the  goodwill  which  the 
people  of  the  world  now  at  last  bear  toward 
each  other.  Here  on  this  continent  they 
have  the  best  example  of  what  peace  means 
in  the  relations  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  The  same  methods  will  be  found  for 
extending  such  relations  everywhere.” 

Address  of  Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald 

At  the  afternoon  session  of  the  seventh  day 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
premier  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  daughter 
Ishbel,  were  welcomed  to  the  convention  by 
President  William  Green.  Mr.  MacDonald's 
address  to  the  delegates  was  as  follows: — 

“Mr.  President  and  Friends:  It  was  with 
the  greatest  pleasure  that  about  a  couple  of 
days  ago  I  found  that  certain  engagements 
that  had  been  made  for  me  for  this  morning 
had  to  be  modified  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  modification  half  an  hour  was  made 
available  for  me  to  greet  this  Federation  and 
old  personal  friends  sitting  in  front  of  me. 
More  than  that,  when  I  heard  that  you  had 
given  up  the  business  of  this  afternoon  in 
order  to  accommodate  me  nothing  on  this 
earth  would  have  prevented  me  from  coming 
personally  and  thanking  you  for  that  great 
act  of  courtesy.  I  have  been  introduced  to 
you  in  the  name  of  the  office  which  I  hold — 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  per- 
fectly  true,  but  at  the  same  time  I  want  you 
to  feel  that  whether  Prime  Minister  or  not  I 
am  still  the  old  workman  as  I  was  born.  The 
workman  is  distinguished  neither  by  the 
clothes  he  wears  nor  by  the  softness'  nor  the 
hardness  of  his  hands.  The  workman  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  his  mentality  and  his  point  of 
view  upon  life. 


“  In  Great  Britain  I  am  a  party  man.  I  aim 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I  glory  in  it.  If  the  inen 
and  women  of  Great  Britain  who  share  my 
views  elect  us  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
such  numbers  that  we  are  called  upon  to  form 
a  Government,  that  is  after  my  own  heart. 
But  here  to-day,  my  friends,  I  do  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  party,  I  do  not  represent  one  point  of 
view.  I  represent  the  whole  nation.  I  have 
come  upon  a  mission  across  the  Atlantic,  not 
as  a  party  leader  but  as  he  who,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  is  not  only  the  head  of  the  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  is  charged  to  repre¬ 
sent  to  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  opinion,  the  personality,  and  the  unity 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

“  On  our  side  organized  industrial  labour  is 
working  out  a  great  public  philosophy.  It  is 
working  it  out,  not  by  revolutionary  means, 
which  are  bound  to  be  temporary,  but  by  evo¬ 
lutionary  means,  which  have  a  chance  of  being 
permanent.  Outward  changes  in  events  created 
by  revolution  may  give  men  and  classes  and 
sections  new  power,  but  no  sooner  are  they 
enthroned  in  office  than  they  have  to  turn 
back  and  as  responsible  rulers  face  precisely 
the  problems  that  we  are  facing  in  Great 
Britain  to-day  without  any  preliminary  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  revolution  we  believe  in  is  the 
revolution  of  the  ballot  box,  and  if  you  can¬ 
not  create  great  mental  changes  on  account 
of  appeals  to  reason  and  appeals  to  moral 
sense,  you  can  make  no  permanent  changes 
in  the  social  construction  of  nations. 

“  I  have  come  over  as  a  missionary  of  peace, 
and  where  should  I  come  to  receive  inspira¬ 
tion  for  that  mission  more  than  to  the  ranks 
of  labour?  Labour — you  supply  the  army,  you 
supply  the  munitions,  you  supply  the  national 
credit,  you  are  used  to  incurring  the  debts, 
and  you  have  to  pay  them  in  fullness  of  time. 
All  classes  in  a  war  share  in  its  sacrifices. 
Every  mother  from  the  highest  in  the  land  ta 
the  most  poverty-stricken  has  to  face  the 
anxieties,  the  dangers,  the  pains  and  ultimately 
the  sacrifices  being  taken,  but  in  the  mass 
labour  bears  the  burdens,  labour  bears  the 
pains,  labour  bears  the  sacrifices.  And  if  there 
should  be  another  war  the  circumstances  of  it 
are  such  _  that  the  pains  and  sacrifices  of 
labour  will.  be  infinitely  greater  than  they 
have  been  in  past  wars. 

“  days  gone  by  the  fighting  took  place  in 
the  front  lines.  The  men  who  were  killed 
were  the  men  who  were  within  the  range  of 
the  guns,  but  in  the  next  war,  should  there 
be  a  next  war,  death  will  be  dealt  out  not  only 
on  the  battle  field,  destruction  will  rise  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  destruction  will  descend 
from  tilie  heavens  themselves,  destruction  will 
meet  your  wives,  your  children,  your  home. 
The  civilian  population  left  miles  and  miles 
and  miles  away  back  from  the  front— destruc¬ 
tion  will  meet  those  silently  and  they  will  be 
touched  by  the  mysterious  breath  of  poison 
and  m  a  mysterious  way  they  will  dlop  down 
m^the  middle  of  your  streets  and  die. 

“Ah,  my  labour  friend^,  I  never  have  been 
and  I  never  shall  be  one  of  those  who  believes 
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that  class  this  and  class  that  alone  are  there 
to  help  us.  My  appeal  has  always  been  a 
national  appeal,  whether  fighting  my  party 
battles  at  home  or  trying  to  lead  the  whole 
world  on  the  smoother  and  better  roads  of 
reason  and  moral  righteousness — always  has 
been,  always  will  be,  but  nevertheless  in  these 
secret  comers  of  my  heart  are  the  well  springs 
that  give  enthusiasm  and  power  to  go  on  and 
fight.  It  is  the  worker’s  fireside,  it  is  the 
worker’s  life,  it  is  the  worker’s  wife  and  the 
worker’s  child  that  hold  a  sacred  place.  When 
I  think  of  war,  when  I  think  of  national 
enmity,  when  I  think  of  strife,  those  are  the 
people  that  come  first  and  bear  me  com¬ 
panionship  in  my  thoughts. 

“  And  so  I  come  to  you  as  an  old  friend,  I 
come  to  you  as  one  who  would  have  been 
down  there  in  body  as  well  as  with  you  up 
here  in  mind.  I  come  to  you  as  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  called  upon  for  the  moment  to  fulfil 
a  somewhat  broader  mission  and  to  give  voice 
to  a  somewhat  more  widely  humanitarian  ap¬ 
peal.  And  as  the  missionary  of  peace,  as  one 
who  has  gone  to  the  neighbouring  country  in 
order  to  create  mutual  understanding  instead 
of  misunderstanding,  in  order  to  try  to  close 
all  chapters  of  historical  suspicion,  it  is  a 
pleasure,  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  fulfilment 
that,  visiting  Toronto  when  you  were  visiting 
it,  I  should  come  and  shake  hands  with  you, 
meet  you  and  receive  from  you  the  support 
of  the  labour  movement  in  the  United  States, 
the  labour  movement  in  Canada,  get  their 
support  to  broaden  the  area  of  peace,  to  lay 
new  foundations  for  the  new  world  of  mutual 
understanding  and  to  tell  you  that  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  I  have  had,  the  good  experiences  I 
have  had,  this  is  one  of  the  best  which  I  shall 
take  away  with  me  with  greatest  pleasure  and 
greatest  appreciation.” 

At  the  solicitation  of  President  Green  Miss 
MacDonald  briefly  addressed  the  convention. 


Officers  Elected 

The  officers  elected  for  the  year  1929-30 
were  as  follows: — 

President,  Wm.  Green,  Washington,  D.C.; 

First  vice-president,  Frank  Duffy,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.; 

Second  vice-president,  Tbos.  A.  Rickett, 
New  York,  N.Y.; 

Third  vice-president,  Matthew  Woll,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.; 

Fourth  vice-president,  James  Wilson,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio; 

Fifth  vice-president,  James  P.  Noonan, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Sixth  vice-president,  John  Coefielld,  Chicago, 

IU.; 

Seventh  vice-president,  A.  0.  Wharton, 
Washington,  D.C.; 

Eighth  vice-president,  Joseph  N.  Weber, 
New  York,  N.Y.; 

Treasurer,  Martin  F.  Ryan,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.; 

Secretary,  Frank  Morrison,  Washington, 

D.C.; 

Fraternal  delegates  to  the  British  Trades 
Union  Congress,  John  J.  Manning,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  and  Thomas  Maloy,  Chicago,  Ill.; 

Fraternal  delegate  to  the  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada,  Adolph  Kummer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  chosen  as  the  convention 
city  for  1930. 

Labour  Men  in  Pulpits 

The  convention  adjourned  on  Friday, 
October  11,  to  the  Monday  following.  On 
Sunday  48  pulpits  in  Toronto  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  city  of  Hamilton  were  opened  to  con¬ 
vention  delegates,  some  of  whom  spoke  at 
both  morning  and  evening  services.  The 
president  of  the  federation,  Mr.  Green, 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  \  orkminster  Baptist 
Church,  while  Mr.  Frank  Morrison,  the  secre¬ 
tary,  spoke  in  the  Bond  Street  United  Church. 


LABOUR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT 

Address  of  Sir  Henry  Thornton,  President  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  to  American 

Federation  of  Labour,  Toronto,  1929 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  After  hearing  the  complimentary 
remarks  of  your  chairman  I  find  myself  al¬ 
most  inarticulate  with  embarrassment.  I  wish 
that  the  half  of  what  he  has  been  kind 
enough  to  say  were  true. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  any  chances  with 
this  address  this  morning  and  I  propose  to 
read  it  to  you  rather  than  to  trust  to  the 
vagaries  of  tongue  and  memory.  Let  me  say, 
however,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  think  this  is 


the  largest  grievance  committee  that  I  ever 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting.  Personally, 
I  always  welcome  grievance  committees,  be¬ 
cause  a  man  with  a  grievance  can  usually  be 
made  a  friend,  but  he  who  has  no  grievance 
leaves  you  nothing  whatever  to  work  upon. 

In  what  I  hope  to  say  to  you  this  morning 
I  would  like  you  to  understand  that  it  is  the 
presentation  of  an  idea — an  idea  which  I  hope 
both  capital  and  labour  will  be  able  to  take 
and  turn  into  something  which  will  be  ex- 
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pressive  of  improved  mutual  relations  and 
work  to  the  welfare  of  both  sides  of  the 
equation.  I  am  particularly  complimented 
that  I  have  this  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  so  large  and  so  influential  and  so  im¬ 
portant  a  gathering. 

In  the  course  of  my  somewhat  checkered 
career  I  have  dealt  with  labour  in  the  United 
States,  in  England  and  in  Canada.  I  am  happy 
to  number  amongst  my  friends  many  of  those 
who  have  won  leadership  in  the  ranks  of 
labour,  and  I  can  say  with  truth  that  thus 
far  I  have  never  had  either  a  labour  leader 
or  a  labour  organization  break  his  or  their 
word  or  let  me  down. 

You  who  are  here  gathered  represent  a  great 
and  important  factor  in  economic  and  social 
life.  Your  deliberations  will  affect  substan¬ 
tially  every  conceivable  form  of  industrial 
activity,  and  your  conclusions  rank  in  import¬ 
ance  with  those  of  legislative  bodies.  In 
recent  decades  educational  opportunities  and 
the  acceptance  of  such  opportunities  by  those 
who  stand  in  the  ranks  of  labour,  coupled 
with  constructive  leadership,  have  attached  a 
dignity  and  wisdom  to  the  deliberations  of 
labour  which  justifies  attention  and  consider¬ 
ation  by  all  classes  of  society.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  obvious  that  your  discussions 
should  reach  beyond  those  domestic  matters 
which  relate  to  the  details  of  your  various 
occupational  pursuits  and,  if  you  are  to  fulfil 
your  responsibilities,  deal  with  matters  and 
policies  of  national  and  international  import¬ 
ance. 

Historical  Background 

To  provide  the  necessary  perspective  for 
the  subject  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you,  let 
us  consider  for  a  moment  tire  historical  back¬ 
ground  in  the  relations  between  what  was  in 
ancient  days  the  master  and  the  servant,  but 
in  more  modern  times  the  employer  and 
employee.  It  is  the  history  of  the  uplift,  and 
improvement  of  the  masses,  the  battle  against 
servitude,  and  the  progressive  advancement  of 
labour  in  independence,  dignity  and  wisdom. 

In  ancient  days  the  world  was  divided 
broadly  into  two  classes;  those  who  ruled  and 
those  who  served,  the  master  and  the  slave. 
Mechanical  devices,  excepting  in  their  simpler 
form,  were  unknown,  and  in  its  mechanical 
sense  energy  was  chiefly  found  in  arduous 
labour.  This  was  of  necessity  a  condition  of 
antiquity.  Initiative,  knowledge  and  power 
were  the  heritage  of  but  few,  and  was  the 
right  of  heredity  or  the  reward  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  The  value  of  men  was  estimated  by 
the  power  of  their  backs  and  their  ability  to 
resist  the  ravages  of  ceaseless  toil,  inadequate 
food,  and  a  poor  protection  from  the  elements, 


and  life  represented  a  precarious  existence. 
Ignorance  of  better  conditions  induced  an 
amazing  satisfaction.  The  greatest  of  all 
pursuits  in  those  ancient  days  -was  warfare. 
Wars  were  waged  at  will  for  the  benefit  off 
the  few,  and  the  uncomplaining  masses  re¬ 
garded  their  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  Mars 
as  a  necessity  of  life.  The  chief  and  almost 
only  source  of  man  power  in  the  physical 
sense  was  represented  by  slaves.  It  was  the 
day  of  the  master  and  the  slave. 

Craft  Guilds 

The  first  dawn  of  the  dignity  of  industry 
as  distinguished  from  the  glory  of  military 
pursuit  appeared  in  the  formation  of  craft 
guilds,  which  flourished  in  many  countries  and 
awakened  the  pride  of  the  master  craftsman 
and  the  artisan.  These  guilds  grew  in  power, 
importance,  and  contributed  much  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  industrial  pursuits.  In  most 
instances  the  home  of  the  master  craftsman 
was  likewise  the  factory.  There  he  gathered 
his  apprentices,  taught  them  his  trade,  and 
over  them  exercised  a  paternal  influence.  The 
master  craftsman,  his  family  and  apprentices, 
became  partly  a  family  and  partly  an  industrial 
unit.  The  remains  of  these  old  guilds  are 
found  to-day  notably  in  England  and  are  re¬ 
presented  in  modern  times  by  the  great  city 
companies  such  as  the  Ironmongers,  the  Fish¬ 
mongers,  the  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths 
Company,  and  many  others.  In  this  enlight¬ 
ened  day,  the  great  London  city  companies 
cherish  the  best  traditions  of  the  craft,  and 
although  they  have  largely  ceased  to  have 
any  industrial  importance  they  still  exercise 
a  benevolent  and  worthy  influence. 

Industrial  Revolution 

The  discovery  of  steam  as  a  form  of  energy, 
and  the  invention  of  machines  which  per- 
f armed  mechanically  the  work  of  many  hands, 
completely  changed  the  social  and  economic 
structure  of  the  more  advanced  countries  and 
enormously  expanded  production.  The  fac¬ 
tory  displaced  the  shop  of  the  master  crafts¬ 
man,  and  the  artisan  became  an  employee  of 
capital.  These  combinations  wTere  a  necessary 
evolution  in  the  progress  of  industry.  It 
was  found  that  the  establishment  of  factories 
with  steam  driven  machines  involved  a  greater 
outlay  of  capital  than  was  within  reach  of  the 
former  master  craftsman;  consequently,  com¬ 
panies  were  formed  for  this  purpose  and 
numbers  of  individuals  acquired  an  interest  in 
these  enterprises  by  financial  participation. 
As  a  result,  the  paternal  influence  of  the  master 
craftsman  disappeared  and  those  who  toiled 
iOund  themselves  working  for  enterprises  whose 
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chief  object  was  the  production  of  satisfactory 
financial  returns  to  the  shareholder.  This 
applied  equally  to  mines,  railways,  textile  and 
steel  works,  and  finally  to  all  forms  of  indus¬ 
trial  activities.  In  the  initial  stages  of  this 
development  the  employing  company  in  its 
relations  to  its  hands  quite  naturally  acted  as 
a  unit.  The  employees  attempted  to  act  as 
individuals.  Remembering  that  in  those  days 
there  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
ruled  industrially  the  flavour  of  feudal  days 
and  the  traditions  of  master  and  servant, 
oppression  was  substituted  for  the  benevolent 
influence  of  the  master  craftsman,  and  condi¬ 
tions  in  most  industrial  centres  became  in¬ 
tolerable  to  the  worker.  As  a  protective  mea¬ 
sure,  the  inevitable  result  was  the  combination 
of  workers  into  craft  unions,  and  they  then 
effected  that  unity  of  purpose  and  action  Which 
characterized  the  employer.  Naturally  in  such 
an  atmosphere  conflict  was  inevitable;  a  con¬ 
flict  which  was  stupid  on  both  sides,  in  that 
each  regarded  the  other  as  a  natural  and 
inevitable  enemy. 

New  Co-operative  Policy 

After  some  decades  of  such  conditions  there 
arose  sane  minds  on  both  sides  who  recognized 
that  industrial  warfare  was  just  as  costly  and 
quite  as  unsatisfactory  as  military  warfare, 
and  a  more  intelligent  policy  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  which  was  characterized  by  a  recogni¬ 
tion  on  both  sides  of  the  rights  of  the  other, 
until  we  have  to-day  happily  a  general  feeling 
of  consideration  between  capital  and  labour 
and  a  recognition  of  each  other’s  rights.  Such 
briefly  has  been  the  arduous  and  slow  advance¬ 
ment'  of  the  toiler  from  slave  to  his  present 
position.  Of  all  of  the  things  which  have 
characterized  the  advance  of  civilization,  the 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  masses 
has  been  the  most  outstanding  and  the  most 
important.  It  may  have  been  slow,  but  it 
probably  moved  as  rapidly  as  circumstances 
would  permit.  It  may  have  been  achieved 
only  by  toil  and  self-sacrifice,  but  the  result 
has  been  worth  while. 

The  progress  is  by  no  means  finished;  in¬ 
deed,  nothing  in  this  world  is  ever  finished. 
There  is  still  another  step  to  be  made,  and 
now  we  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
and  better  relationship  which  I  describe  as 
“  the  partners.”  The  future  contract  between 
capital  and  labour  and  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  will  in  the  decades  to 
come  find  its  greatest  progress  and  its  finest 
expressions  in  the  era  of  The  Partners. 

Industrial  pursuits  are  fundamentally  the 
utilization  by  efficient  method  of  men  and 
materials.  The  steel  rail,  the  bridge,  the 
building,  the  locomotive,  the  automobile,  and 


all  of  those  thousand  and  one  things  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  represent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  men  and  materials;  materials  in  their 
raw  form  wrought  into  some  useful  device  by 
brain  and  manual  effort,  and  the  inanimate 
material  is  of  lesser  importance  than  the 
human  contribution  which  turns  those  mate¬ 
rials  to  useful  purpose.  We  investigate,  ana¬ 
lyse  and  test  the  materials  we  purchase,  we 
store,  protect,  and  treat  them  with  something 
akin  to  paternal  care.  Those  whose  brains 
and  muscles  revolve  the  wheels  of  industry, 
converting  bricks  into  buildings,  and  steel  into 
structures,  merit  equal  care.  The  skilled  me¬ 
chanic,  the  trained  employee,  is  commercially 
worth  quite  as  much  as  many  units  of  material. 
When  for  one  cause  or  another  he  leaves  the 
service  of  his  employer,  there  is  lost  knowledge, 
experience,  and  productivity.  These  are  the 
things  which  enlightened  employers  cherish 
and  protect. 

It  is  obvious  that  capital  as  applied  to  pro¬ 
duction  becomes  quite  useless  unless  accom¬ 
panied  ib3r  labour.  Both  are  equally  essential 
for  economical  and  efficient  production.  One 
cannot  proceed  far  without  the  other.  Dis¬ 
satisfaction  on  the  part  of  one  or  the  other 
interferes  with  the  smooth  running  of  the 
whole.  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  these 
two  great  elements  must  be  partners  if  the  in¬ 
terests  of  each  are  to  be  served.  No  industrial 
or  commercial  enterprise,  no  matter  how  scien¬ 
tific  its  formula,  or  how  efficient  its  admin¬ 
istration,  can  be  successful  unless  there  is  con¬ 
tentment  on  the  part  of  the  workers,  and  a 
desire  born  of  pride  to  give  of  their  best. 
No  general,  however  great  his  skill,  ever  won 
victories  with  a  discontented  army.  Labour 
has  won  its  right  to  partnership,  and  sagacious 
capital  will  welcome  such  a  partnership.  With 
a  recognition  of  the  partnership  principle, 
there  automatically  must  disappear  that  con¬ 
tention  and  strife  which  is  just  as  expensive 
in  the  industrial  world  as  it  is  in  the  relations 
between  nations.  Warfare  has  been  described 
as  the  only  game  in  which  both  sides  lose. 
Therefore  why  play  with  loaded  dice!  In  the 
present  day,  and  in  the  days  to  come,  those 
industries  will  prosper  most  which  accept 
labour  as  an  equal  partner,  and  labour  will 
best  prosper  when  it  recognizes  the  obliga¬ 
tions  and  the  dignity  of  that  partnership. 

Co-operative  Management  on  C.N.R. 

As  illustrative  of  the  partnership  theory,  I 
will  ask  you  to  bear  with  me  while  I  describe 
briefly  something  of  the  co-operative  move¬ 
ment  on  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
which  we  have  come  to  regard  as  our  great¬ 
est  asset.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1924,  I  had 
been  thinking  of  what  had  been  accomplished 
through  the  co-operative  movement  as  it  found 
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expression  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road,  through  the  wise  and  far-seeing  admin¬ 
istration  of  its  President,  Daniel  Willard.  Al¬ 
most  simultaneously  with  that  thought,  Mr 
Bert  Jewell,  whom  you  all  know  as  President 
of  the  Railway  Employees’  Department,  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  the  inauguration  of  a  similar 
movement  on  the  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways.  The  idea  was  alluring  'because  it  seemed 
sound  and  was  in  keeping  with  the  more 
enlightened  and  progressive  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  Mr.  Jewell  was  fortunate¬ 
ly  assisted  in  his  proposal,  and  in  subsequent 
inauguration,  by  Captain  Beyer,  and  to  both 
of  these  gentlemen  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  owes  much.  Suffice  it  to  say,  and 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  that  we  com¬ 
menced  the  co-operative  movement  in  the 
shops  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways. 
In  so  far  as  the  company  and  the  men  were 
concerned,  the  objectives  were: 

1.  Continuity  of  employment. 

2.  A  more  kindly  and  satisfactory  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  railway  on  the  one  hand 
and  our  shop  employees  on  the  other. 

3.  An  improvement  in  output  with  reduced 
unit  costs. 

4.  The  introduction  in  our  shop  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  brains  of  our  men,  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  an  outlet  for  their  ingenuity. 

5.  A  more  accurate  conception  on  each  side 
of  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

Results 

After  a  few  years  of  trial,  I  assert  as  far 
as  the  railway  is  concerned,  and  I  think  those 
who  represent  our  men  would  speak  similarly, 
that  all  of  these  objectives  have  been  measur¬ 
ably  achieved,  and  certainly  the  results  have 
been  well  worth  the  effort.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  6,358  suggestions  have  been 
made  looking  towards  improved  shop  condi¬ 
tion^  and  output,  of  which  far  the  greatest 
proportion  originated  with  the  men.  Of  these 
suggestions  73  per  cent  have  been  accepted, 
15  per  cent  are  still  under  consideration,  and 
only  12  per  cent  rejected.  This  I  regard  as 
an  amazing  result,  of  incalculable  benefit  to 
both  sides.  Most  of  these  proposals,  many  of 
which  are  of  major  importance,  would  never 
have  come  to  light  had  it  not  been  for  the 
partnership  movement. 

The  present  co-operative  plan  is  in  effect  at 
all  of  the  shops  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  and  embraces  some  16,000  men.  In 
other  words,  we  have  now  in  our  shops  16,000 
partners  instead  of  as  formerly  16,000  em¬ 
ployees.  It  requires  no  flight  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  have 
accrued  from  this  movement. 


In  the  matter  of  continuity  of  employment, 
which  is  perhaps  the  largest  factor  affecting  the 
men,  stabilization  as  represented  by  percent¬ 
ages  has  risen  from  73.6  per  cent  in  1924  to 
83.4  per  cent  in  1927.  In  1924  the  disturbed 
time  factor  chargeable  to  the  company  was 
20.1  per  cent,  while  in  1927  this  was  reduced 
to  8.5  per  cent.  So  far  as  we  can  estimate, 
the  improvement  in  continuity  of  employment 
has  resulted  in  raising  -the  average  earnings  of 
all  of  our  employees  in  all  of  our  shops  by 
about  $150  per  year  per  employee. 

The  above  figures  indicate  the  material  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  employee  which,  when  taken 
into  consideration  with  other  factors,  I  think 
stamps  the  whole  movement  as  an  unqualified 
success. 

The  partnership  shop  movement  has  been  so 
satisfactory  that  it  has  now  been  extended  to 
maintenance  of  way  employees,  and,  althougn 
it  has  only  been  in  operation  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  a  few  months,  it  promises  equally  advan¬ 
tageous  results.  Should  this  extension  of  the 
co-operative  movement  meet  with  the  success 
I  fully  anticipate,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
introduce  the  same  movement  in  train  and 
engine  and  clerical  services.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
can  almost  visualize  the  day  when  the  entire 
staff  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  in  all 
departments  will  be  operating  under  appropri¬ 
ate  co-operative  partnership  plans.  This  means 
that  so  far  as  details  are  concerned,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  railway  will  become  prac¬ 
tically  automatic,  responsible  officers  will  be 
relieved  of  a  mass  of  details  and  detailed  super¬ 
vision,  and  will  be  enabled  to  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  the  more  important  problems  of  the 
railway  and  to  the  study  and  development  of 
more  efficient  methods.  Every  employee  will 
in  a  sense  become  a  partner  in  the  enterprise. 
He  will  go  to  his  daily  work  with  the  pride 
of  a  partner,  will  feel  a  proprietor’s  interest  in 
his  work,  and  will  find  a  greater  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  in  his  daily  pursuits.  So  far  as 
the  company  itself  is  concerned,  I  think  I  can 
say  beyond  doubt  that  such  an  atmosphere 
and  such  a  condition  will  reflect  itself  in  a 
better  service  to  the  public  and  an  infinitely 
better  financial  performance  on  the  part  of  the 
company.  But  what  is  also  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  that  improved  financial  performance  will 
reflect  itself  in  increase  in  the  revenues  to  the 
Government,  which  in  turn  ought  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  reducing  the  capital  debt  of  the 
nation  and  afford  whatever  relief  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  the  Government  of  the  Dominion 
may  think  wise.  In  short,  such  a  situation 
and  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  em¬ 
ployees  will  bring  to  them  a  fine  patriotic 
pride  in  the  knowledge  that  their  efforts  are 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
their  own  country. 
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Constructive  Power  of  Labour 

The  constructive  functions  of  great  labour 
organizations  are  not  in  dealing  with  such 
domestic  things  as  hours  of  work,  rates  of 
pay,  and  conditions  of  employment.  The  right 
to  fair  treatment  and  fair  dealings  in  such 
things  has  long  since  been  won  and  is  recog¬ 
nized.  However  essential  they  may  be,  they 
represent  day  by  day  activities  and  may  be 
regarded  as  details.  The  great  constructive 
work  of  labour  organizations  lies  in  the  con¬ 
ception  and  development  of  those  larger  pol¬ 
icies  which  form  a  foundation  upon  which  to 
erect  an  enduring  industrial  structure  which 
will  best  promote  in  its  bigger  sense  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  man.  I  believe  it  is  given  to  labour 
to  make  such  a  momentous  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  civilization,  a  contribution 
which  will  rank  equally  with  the  great  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  ages. 

The  power  of  labour  is  recognized.  Discip¬ 
lined,  organized,  and  well  lead,  it  constitutes 
an  irresistible  force.  But  great  power  carries 
with  it  equally  great  responsibility.  To  those 
who  are  given  the  ability  and  opportunity  to 
create,  there  is  also  the  obligation  to  build. 
To  neglect  that  obligation  is  both  cowardly 
and  stupid.  He  who  is  profligate  or  unwise 
with  his  power  is  akin  to  the  spendthrift  and 
the  fool,  and  this  applies  to  labour  and  capital 
alike.  So  far  as  thought  and  experience  lead 
me,  I  believe  that  labour  and  capital  will  to¬ 
gether  make  their  greatest  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind  in  the  active  and  unceas¬ 
ing  promotion  of  the  partnership  theory  in  all 
forms  of  industrial  activity.  The  moment  is 
ripe  for  the  prosecution  of  such  an  idea.  Pro¬ 


gressive  and  sagacious  leaders  of  both  sides 
will,  I  believe,  lend  their  best  efforts  to  im¬ 
plement  such  a  theory.  You  have  seen  what, 
in  a  relatively  small  way,  it  has  accomplished 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways;  and  yet 
I  consider  that  we  have  but  hardly  scratched 
the  surface  of  its  possibilities.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion  it  means  to  the  employee 
contentment,  happiness,  continuity  of  work, 
and  pride  in  his  undertaking.  It  means  tran¬ 
quility,  freedom  from  anxiety,  and  improved 
results  to  the  employer.  To  the  world  at 
large  it  constitutes  an  example  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  development  of  a 
sound  theory  of  co-operation  consistently  pur¬ 
sued.  Surely  such  potentialities  justify  the 
effort ! 

The  policy  which  I  have  discussed  will  at 
best  not  reach  its  full  fruition  in  a  few  years. 
Such  large  potentialities  involve  much  preach¬ 
ing,  considerable  conversion,  and  a  period  of 
trial,  but  if  embarked,  upon,  a  progressive  im¬ 
provement  will  be  found,  increasing  in  geome¬ 
trical  proportion;  and  if  it  should  finally  de¬ 
velop  that  the  partnership  theory  in  industry 
has  banished  contention  and  enthroned  tran¬ 
quility  and  peace,  it  well  may  be  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  learn  the  same  lesson, 
and  a  greater  spirit  of  consideration  and  co¬ 
operation  govern  our  international  relations. 
Perhaps  here  lies  the  true  road  to  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  per¬ 
petual  peace.  The  opportunity  it  seems  to  me 
is  here  for  labour  to  grasp  the  torch  and  to 
be  a  light  to  lighten  the  world  and  to  lead 
classes,  peoples,  and  nations  to  the  haven  of 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness:  Truly  a  noble 
mission. 


NOTES  ON  LABOUR  UNION  ACTIVITIES 


All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 

HE  third  annual  convention  of  the  All- 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  was  held  at 
Winnipeg  on  November  4,  and  the  following 
days.  The  President,  Mr.  A.  R.  Mosher,  in 
the  course  of  his  opening  address,  stated  that 
the  Congress  had  three  main  objectives, 
namely : — 

(1)  A  national,  industrial  union  covering 
every  industry  in  Canada,  which  will  be  fully 
organized,  and  strong  enough  to  take  a  share 
in  the  control  as  well  as  in  the  profits  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

(2)  To  unite  all  such  national  industrial 
unions  in  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour,  and  to  have  the  congress  in  turn, 
affiliated  in  a  great  international  federation 
which  will  bring  together  the  national  con¬ 
gresses  of  other  nations  for  the  promotion  of 
world-wide  co-operation  between  the  workers. 


(3)  A  national  labour  party  in  Canada, 
which  will  provide  direct  representation  for 
the  workers. 

A  full  report  of  this  convention  will  be 
given  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette. 

Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America 

The  twenty-first  biennial  convention  of 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America 
was  held  at  Seattle,  Washington,  September 
9  to  16,  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
and  officers  being  present.  In  the  report  of 
President  W.  D.  Mahon,  reference  was  made 
to  the  efforts  of  the  organization  to  establish 
a  local  division  in  the  City  of  Quebec,  where 
an  International  Union  charter  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  for.  Speaking  of  wage  conditions,  the 
president  said :  “  We  have  also  been  handi- 
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capped  by  the  encroachment  of  busses  and 
jitneys  that  have  taken  from  the  street  rail¬ 
way  certain  amount  of  its  business.”  Statis¬ 
tics  were  quoted  to  show  that  during  the 
past  two-year  period  there  were  373  renewals 
of  contracts,  63  increases  and  seven  decreases. 
The  president  showed  from  the  records  of  the 
Association  that  there  were  41  divisions,  hav¬ 
ing  provisions  in  their  contracts  for  a  regular 
rest  period  of  one  day,  affecting  approxi¬ 
mately  30,000  members,  while  18  divisions  had 
established  annual  vacation  periods  with  pay 
for  approximately  16,500'  members.  On  the 
question  of  old  age  pensions,  the  president 
informed  the  delegates  that  during  the  past 
two  years  the  organization  paid  232  old  age 
pension  claims,  amounting  to  $185,600',  and 
that  $13,223,585  had  been  expended  by  the 
international  union  and  local  divisions  in  sick, 
death,  disability  and  old  age  benefits  since  the 
organization  of  the  Association.  The  presi¬ 
dent  recommended  that  the  convention  ex¬ 
tend  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  president 
Moore  and  secretary  Draper  and  the  Trades 
and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada  for  their  sup¬ 
port  and  assistance,  and  that  the  local  divis¬ 
ions  in  Canada  be  requested  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  Congress  and  in 
every  way  possible  promote  its  work. 

The  committee  on  audit,  to  which  the 
treasurer’s  report  was  referred,  reported  that 
there  was  a  balance  on  hand  July  31,  1927, 
of  $1,772,749.79,  receipts  for  the  two  year 
period  amounting  to  $2,547,487.41,  and  ex¬ 
penditure  totalling  $2,189,297.57,  leaving  a 
balance  as  of  July  31,  1929,  of  $2,130,984.63, 
a  net  gain  of  $358,1S9.84. 

The  committee,  to  which  the  general  execu¬ 
tive  board’s  report  was  referred,  referred  to 
the  finding  of  a  special  committee  of  the  inter¬ 
national  union  appointed  to  make  a  complete 
and  thorough  investigation  of  the  situation 
in  the  City  of  Quebec,  where  it  was  alleged  a 
considerable  number  of  street  railway  men 
were  prevented  from  joining  the  Amalgamated 
Association  by  the  National  Catholic  Union, 
while  others  who  had  joined  the  international 
union  were  dismissed  from  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vice.  In  this  connection  the  committee 
brought  in  a  recommendation,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  adopted  by  the  convention,  that  the 
delegates  of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America  to  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour  be  instructed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  Catholic  union  as  existing 
in  Quebec  City,  and  to  suggest  that  the 
American  Federation  instruct  a  committee, 
or  the  executive  council  of  the  federation, 
to  use  its  endeavours  in  “  establishing  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  wage  workers  of  the  entire 


Province  of  Quebec  may  not  be  antagonized 
in  organizing  in  American  Federation  of 
Labour  unions.” 

On  recommendation  of  the  committee  on 
constitution  and  laws,  the  convention  ap¬ 
proved  the  changing  of  the  name  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  to  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway,  Bus  and  Coach 
Employees  of  America. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  were  the 
following: — 

That  Congress  be  petitioned  for  remedial 
legislation  to  secure  for  radio  station  WCFL 
a  proper  wave  length  and  adequate  power; 

That  railway  and  municipal  inspection 
boards  see  that  operators  of  cars  have  the  best 
possible  vision,  brakes  and  gong; 

Endorsing  the  Union  Labour  Life  Insurance 
Company ; 

Protesting  against  the  action  of  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Company  in  awarding  a  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollar  catalogue  printing  contract  to  a 
non-union  shop. 

A  resolution  proposing  that  employees  liv¬ 
ing  in  one  state  and  injured  in  another  be 
brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  compen¬ 
sation  law,  was  referred  to  the  delegates  to 
the  American  Federation  of  Labour  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  that  body. 

Officers  elected  were : — President,  William  D. 
Mahon,  Detroit,  Mich.;  secretary  general 
executive  board,  R.  L.  Reeves,  Detroit,  Mich.; 
treasurer,  L.  D.  Bland,  Detroit,  Mich.  Among 
the  vice-presidents  elected  was  Gerard 
Gagnon,  Montreal,  Que.,  while  Magnus  Sin¬ 
clair,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  F.  A.  Hoover,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  were  elected  to  the  general 
executive  board. 

Boston,  Mass.,  was  selected  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  city  for  1931. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  America 

The  twentieth  triennial  convention  of  the 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  Interna¬ 
tional  Union  of  America  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  September  16-22,  1929,  102  delegates 
representing  81  local  unions.  In  the  joint 
report  of  the  international  officers  and  the 
general  executive  board,  the  activity  of  the 
union  for  the  past  three  years  was  reviewed. 
The  report  showed  that  the  average  weekly 
minimum  and  lowest  contract  wage  for  jour¬ 
neymen  bakers  for  all  local  unions  had  in¬ 
creased  from  $16.36  in  1911  to  $38.99  in  1929. 
On  the  subject  of  sick  and  death  benefits, 
mention  was  made  of  the  action  of  the  1920 
convention  increasing  the  amount  of  sick 
benefits  from  $7  to  $10  per  week.  This  in¬ 
crease  was  calculated  to  involve  an  increased 
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monthly  cost  per  member  of  15  cents,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  submitted,  the  cost  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  death  benefit  claims  during 
the  influenza  epidemic  in  1918  rose  to  66.8 
cents  per  member  per  month,  while  the  cost 
for  the  past  year  was  60.3  cents.  In  order 
to  maintain  the  future  financial  stability  of 
the  benefit  funds,  the  general  executive 
board  recommended  that  the  weekly  sick 
benefits  be  reduced  from  $10  to  $7.  The  con¬ 
vention,  however,  decided  to  submit  to  a 
referendum  vote  the  question  of  either  in¬ 
creasing  the  per  capita  and  monthly  dues 
from  $1.10  to  $1.30,  or  reducing  the  sick  bene¬ 
fits  from  $10  to  $7  per  week.  The  report  of 
the  auditing  committee  showed  a  balance  in 
funds  on  June  1,  1026,  of  $711,797,  receipts 
for  the  three-year  period,  $1,142,659,  disburse¬ 
ments,  $1,085,857,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand^ 
as  at  May  31,  1929,  of  $768,599.  The  invest¬ 
ment  in  land  and  headquarters  amounted  to 
$80,711.  The  membership  as  at  June  1,  1929, 
was  given  at  26.9S9.  Resolutions  were 
adopted  advocating  the  seven-hour  work  day 
in  all  automatically  equipped  shops;  favour¬ 
ing  closer  relationship  and  co-operation  of  all 
organizations  engaged  in  the  various  branches 
of  food  industries;  and  demanding  a  full  and 
unrestricted  wave  length  for  station  W  .C.F.L. 
in  Chicago.  The  next  convention  will  be  held 
on  the  third  Monday  in  September,  1933,  in 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Metal  Polishers’  International  Union 

Fifty-one  delegates  representing  forty-seven 
local  unions  and  the  international  executive 
board  members  met  in  convention  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  on  September  16-21.  In  re¬ 
porting  on  the  centralization  of  industry,  the 
president-secretary-treasurer  quoted  figures  of 
the  Department,  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  show  that  in  1919  there  were  290,105 
manufacturing  institutions  in  that  country, 
but  that  this  number  had  been  reduced  to 
191,866  in  1927.  while  production  in  1927  ex¬ 
ceeded  that  of  1919  by  over  three  hundred 
million  dollars.  Other  subjects  touched  upon 
by  the  speaker  were:  higher  wages;  unem¬ 
ployment;  shorter  work  day  and  week;  dead 
line  at  forty  and  forty-five;  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs;  company  unions;  the  injunction;  child 
labour;  yellow  dog  contract. 

According  to  the  financial  report  the  re¬ 
ceipts,  together  with  the  balance  on  hand  as 
at  June  1,  1927,  amounted  to  $141,333;  dis¬ 
bursements  totalled  $133,920,  leaving  a  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand  of  $7,413. 

Resolutions  were  adopted:  endorsing  the 
five-day  week,  eight-hour  day,  and  forty  hours 
per  week;  favouring  pensions  for  war  veterans 
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over  forty-five  years  of  age;  and  endorsing 
old  age  pensions  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  officers-elect  are:  president-secretary- 
treasurer,  W.  W.  Britton,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
vice-presidents,  William  Kaufman,  John  J. 
Flynn,  and  Charles  Janis;  Assistant  secretary- 
treasurer,  Miss  F.  M.  Dickman,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union 

The  sixteenth  convention  of  the  Wood,  Wire 
and  Metal  Lathers’  International  Union  was 
held  in  the  Jefferson  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on 
September  9-14,  1929,  with  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty  delegates  present,  being  the  larg¬ 
est  convention  ever  held  by  the  organization. 
President  Bell  informed  the  delegates  that 
eighty-nine  local  unions  were  working  a  five- 
day  week.  The  report  of  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  showed  a  balance  on  'hand  August  31, 
1929,  of  $142,726,  and  a  paid-up  membership 
for  the  month  of  August  of  12,529. 

Several  additions  and  amendments  were 
made  to  the  constitution,  while  ithe  following 
resolutions  were  among  those  adopted  by  the 
convention:  favouring  the  establishment  of 
the  five-day  (forty-hour)  week;  and  instruct¬ 
ing  the  executive  board  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  referendum  vote  details  of  a  benefit  fund 
scheme.  A  resolution  asking  that  an  organ¬ 
izer  be  appointed  for  Canada  for  at  least  three 
months  of  each  year,  was  referred  to  the  in¬ 
coming  general  president. 

Officers  elected  were:  president,  W.  J.  Sorley, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  vice-presidents,  G.  T.  Moore, 
Ed.  Kelley,  W.  J.  Murphy,  R.  B.  Jefferis, 
C.  J.  Haggerty,  Jos.  H.  Duty  and  E.  F.  Mac- 
Knight  ;  .Secretary-treasurer,  Terry  F ord,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  was  selected  as  the'  convention 

city  for  1932. 

The  Saint  John  Trades  and  Labour  Coun¬ 
cil,  at  a  meeting  on  November  1,  discussed 
the  circumstances  of  a  recent  fatal  accident 
to  a  workman  on  high  tension  electric  service 
wires  in  the  city,  and  recommended  that  m 
future  a  coroner’s  inquest  should  be  held  on 
all  fatal  industrial  accidents,  and  that  the 
jury  in  each  case  should  include  at  least  one 
member  of  the  craft  to  which  the  deceased 
workman  belonged. 

An  age  limit  of  18  years  for  persons  using 
paint  spraying  devices  is  announced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  'State  Department  of  Labour. 
The  order  applies  wherever  the  substances 
used  contain  lead,  benzol  or  ground  siliceous 
materials. 
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THE  LABOUR  BANKING  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


'T'HE  results  of  a  study  of  “  The  Labour 
Banking  Movement  in  the  United 
States  ”  are  published  in  a  new  volume  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Social  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Princeton  University.  In  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  origin  of  the  movement  it  is  shown 
that  labour  banking  as  it  exists  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  is  the  product  of  American  conditions, 
and  owes  little  to  European  precedents.  It  is 
described  as  labour’s  answer  to  the  policy  of 
the  regular  banking  institutions  in  supporting 
the  “  open  shop  ”  campaign  of  recent  years. 
In  contrast  with  the  people’s  co-operative 
banks  in  Germany  and  elsewhere,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  labour  banks  are  stated  to  be  almost  en¬ 
tirely  capitalistic,  investments  in  stock  being 
“primarily  for  dividend  returns  and  not  for 
eligibility  for  borrowing  privileges  at  unusually 
low  rates.  The  plan  for  co-operative  dividends 
to  saving  depositors,  which  has  appeared  on 
paper  in  many  labour  banks,  and  in  practice 
in  three,  is  but  incidental  to  the  underlying 
capitalistic  form  of  ownership,  control,  and 
charges  for  service”.  The  American  labour 
banks  also  differ  from  the  banking  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society 
of  Great  Britain  in  their  purpose,  the  latter 
serving  organized  and  unorganized  workers  as 
individual  consumers  through  affiliated  retail 
co-operatives.  Labour  banks,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
movement  towards  “  labour  capitalism  ”,  and 
as  the  counterpart  of  the  parallel  movement 
towards  employee  stock  ownership. 

The  term  “labour  bank”,  as  used  in  this 
study,  is  applied  only  to  institutions  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  trade 
unions  or  their  members. 

Labour  banking,  it  is  stated,  was  never  the 
official  policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  and  the  pioneers  of  the  movement 
were  the  two  non-affiliated  unions,  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers,  whose  heads. 
Warren  S.  Stone  and  Sidney  Hillman,  are 
credited  with  the  success  of  labour  banking 
in  recent  years.  The  history  of  the  movement 
from  1920  shows  that  there  were  numerous 
promotions  of  new  banking  enterprises  which 
proved  abortive.  “  When  the  movement  to 
start  labour  banks  was  at  its  height  in  1923 
and  1924,  scores  of  requests  for  help  and  ad¬ 
vice  in  organizing  local  enterprises  poured  in¬ 
to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers’ 
offices  in  Cleveland,  State  Federations,  city 
centrals,  and  national  unions  considered  pro¬ 
posals  to  start  banks.  In  most  of  tlie  cases 
more  cautious  judgment,  the  lack  of  funds,  or 
the  absence  of  professional  promoters  pre¬ 


vented  the  outcome  of  another  labour  bank.” 
The  first  labour  bank  in  the  United  States  was 
the  Mount  Vernon  Savings  Bank,  opened  in 
May,  1920,  in  the  Machinists’  Building  at 
Washington,  D.C.  The  new  bank,  it  is  point¬ 
ed  out,  did  not  become  the  focus  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  publicity  which  the  Cleveland  Engi¬ 
neers’  bank  was  given  by  its  founders  in  the 
ensuing  months.  The  fact  that  the  Mount 
Vernon  Savings  Bank  was  sponsored  by  na¬ 
tional  officers  of  the  International  Association 
of  Machinists  rather  than  by  the  organization 
itself  also  lessened  the  attention  it  received 
as  a  labour  institution. 

The  spread  of  the  movement  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  was  mainly  due  to  the  cause  already 
noted.  “  The  open  shop  drive  which  was  being 
carried  on  throughout  the  country  had  en¬ 
listed  the  aid  of  bankers.  This  liaison  of  finan¬ 
cial  institutions,  and  more  especially  those 
with  labour  funds  on  deposit,  with  the  enemies 
of  organized  labour  was  felt  acutely  by  trade 
union  executives  wherever  it  took  place.  The 
reaction  on  their  part  was  that  labour  must 
remove  its  funds  from  open  shop  banks.  The 
establishment  of  labour  co-operative  banks 
was  the  next  step  proposed.” 

At  December  31,  1928,  there  were  27  labour 
banks  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  with 
$7,537,500  in  capital  and  total  resources  of 
$116,307,256  deposits  amounting  to  $98,784,369. 

The  banking  movement  is  described  as  an 
attempt  to  remodel  the  present  financial  sys¬ 
tem,  indicating  the  direction  in  which  labour 
feels  that  improvements  should  be  made.  The 
unique  features  of  the  system  are  sketched  in 
a  special  section,  some  of  these  features  being 
as  follows: — 

Labour  banks  differ  from  other  banks,  first 
of  all,  in  that  they  are  owned  or  controlled 
by  trade  unions  or  trade  union  members. 
There  are  Variations  in  both  the  circumstances 
and  degrees  of  control,  but  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  these  banks  is  that  such  control 
exists. 

Trade  union  groups  have  found  it  necessary 
to  guard  the  sale  of  stock  in  their  banks  if 
they  are  to  maintain  control. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  labour  bank  in  the 
United  States  has  been  strictly  co-operative, 
since,  among  other  things,  none  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  on  the  leases  of  “  one  man  one  vote  ” ; 
however,  the  lien  placed  on  the  size  of  indi¬ 
vidual  holdings  approaches  the  co-operative 
ideal  of  an  even  distribution  of  voting  power 
More  important  than  the  limitation  of  the 
number  of  shares  permitted  stockholders,  is 
the  limitation  of  dividends.  This  policy,  and 
the  closely  allied  policies  of  restricting  the 
market  and  price  for  stock  and  paying  divi- 
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dends  to  depositors,  are  the  features  of  labour 
banking  which  most  nearly  approach  co-opera¬ 
tive  banking. 

The  policy  of  paying  dividends  to  savings 
depositors  in  addition  to  their  regular  interest 
is  in  accordance  with  the  co-operative  doctrine 
that  the  customers  of  any  business  should 
share  in  its  profits. 

An  important  special  use  of  funds  by  labour 
banks  has  been  that  in  small  loans.  While 
many  labour  banks  do  not  make  small  loans 
more  frequently  or  on  any  different  basis  than 
other  banks  in  the  same  localities,  several 
have  separate  departments  to  take  care  of 
this  business  and  have  developed  it  as  a  special 
service  of  the  bank. 

The  theory  that  labour  banks  w'ould  refuse 
to  loan  to  firms  because  of  their  labour  policy 
has  been  practically  discarded,  but  in  a  few 
cases  labour  banks  have  been  able  to  help 
employers  favourable  to  labour. 

Some  banks  loan  to  workers  on  first  mort¬ 
gage,  thus  making  home  building  and  owning 
possible  for  their  patrons. 

Discussing  the  extent  to  which  labour  bank¬ 
ing  has  effected  the  purposes  with  which  it 
set  out,  the  report  states  that  “  the  extent  to 
which  labour  banking  has  protected  the  trade 
union  movement  from  the  assaults  of  open 
shop  bankers  is  not  easy  to  determine  on 
account  of  the  threat  involved  in  the  mere 
existence  of  a  labour  bank  in  a  community. 
But  the  relative  size  of  most  labour  banks 
compared  to  the  other  banking  institutions  in 
the  same  community  limits  greatly  the  effect¬ 
iveness  of  this  threat.  The  decreasing  number 


of  labour  banks  and  the  few  cities  in  which 
they  have  existed  makes  their  influence  all  the 
more  restricted.  The  wide  publicity  given  the 
movement  in  its  early  years,  however,  afforded 
it  power  far  in  excess  of  its  size  in  suggesting 
to  old-line  bankers  the  possibilities  of  counter¬ 
attack  should  open  tactics  be  used  against 
organized  labour.  The  open  shop  movement 
of  the  post-war  years  will  probably  not  be 
repeated  soon.  More  subtle  methods  of  op¬ 
posing  trade  union  organization  have  been 
evolved.  The  swing  of  the  American  labour 
movement  toward  co-operation  with  employers 
is  too  important  a  step  for  anti-union  interests 
to  revive  such  animosity  as  existed  in  1921.” 

The  writer  concludes  with  the  following  note 
of  warning: — 

“  Like  all  movements  which  pioneer  new 
fields  of  social  endeavour,  labour  banking  has 
passed  through  a  cycle  of  growth  and  decline. 
After  ten  years  of  experience,  the  elements  of 
success  and  failure  can  be  sifted  and  weighed. 
Labour’s  entrance  into  finance  early  caught  the 
imagination  of  many  students  of  social  prob¬ 
lems.  The  accomplishments  of  the  successful 
labour  banks  have  warranted  the  keen  in¬ 
terest  and  enthusiasm  they  have  aroused.  As 
a  permanent  residual,  their  continued  growth 
will  permit  further  contributions  to  democratic 
banking.  But  it  is  the  labour  movement  and 
its  leaders  who  must  consider  gravely  both  the 
debits  and  the  credits  of  the  experiment.  With¬ 
out  the  most  painstaking  examination  of  the 
experiences  of  the  past,  a  revival  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  post-war  years  would  be  both 
dangerous  and  inexcusable.” 


ORGANIZATION  IN  INDUSTRY,  COMMERCE  AND  THE  PROFESSIONS 

IN  CANADA 

Eighth  Annual  Report  of  Department  of  Labour 


The  Department  of  Labour  has  just  issued 
the  Eighth  Report  on  Organization  in  In¬ 
dustry,  Commerce  and  the  Professions  in 
Canada,  being  for  the  year  1929.  The  con¬ 
tents  indicate  that  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
collectively  with  trade  questions,  and  of  co¬ 
ordinating  their  activities  in  connection  with 
other  matters,  a  large  number  of  associations 
of  manufacturers  and  other  persons  engaged 
in  industrial  and  commercial  pursuits  have 
been  established  in  Canada.  Many  of  the 
associations  embrace  the  whole  Dominion  in 
their  operations  and  are  very  important  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country;  others  are  provincial  in  scope  and 
some  are  local  associations,  all  being  more 
or  less  important  in  their  respective  spheres. 
The  report  also  contains  particulars  concern¬ 
ing  associations  of  those  engaged  in  profes¬ 
sional  and  scientific  occupations,  concerning 
which  information  is  frequently  sought.  The 
94075— 4J 


organizations  are  divided  into  the  following 
groups : — 

1.  Manufacturing. 

2.  Building  and  Construction. 

3.  Mining. 

4.  Transportation  and  Communication. 

5.  Printing  and  Publishing. 

6.  Laundering,  Cleaning,  Repairing. 

7.  Personal  Service  and  Amusement. 

8.  General  Manufacturers  and  Employers. 

9.  Financial. 

10.  Agriculture. 

11.  Dairying. 

12.  Horse,  Live  Stock,  Sheep  Breeders,  etc. 

13.  Wholesale  Merchants. 

14.  Retail  Merchants. 

15.  Real  Estate  Dealers. 

16.  Professional. 

17.  Technical  and  Scientific. 

18.  Insurance. 

19.  Funeral  Service. 
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In  the  first  eight  divisions,  the  report  states, 
there  are  397  main  and  branch  associations, 
with  a  combined  membership  of  53,296,  made 
up  of  persons  or  firms  who  are  largely  con¬ 
nected  with  industries  in  which  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  labour  is  essential,  and  in  some  of 
which  agreements  covering  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  are  negotiated  between  the  employ¬ 
ers  and  the  corresponding  organizations  of 
workpeople.  In  several  of  the  remaining 
eleven  groups  into  which  the  associations  are 
divided  the  employment  of  help  is  necessary, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  retail  mer¬ 
chants’  group,  there  is  no  corresponding  body 


of  organized  labour  with  which  agreements 
may  be  made. 

While  in  the  main  the  associations  whose 
names  appear  in  the  report  are  purely  Cana¬ 
dian,  a  number  are  identified  with  organiza¬ 
tions  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  United 
States.  The  names  of  associations  printed  in 
the  report  number  727  main  organizations  and 
780  branch  associations,  making  in  all  1,507 
associations,  which  is  100  more  than  the  num¬ 
ber  recorded  in  1928.  The  total  combined 
membership  of  the  organizations  whose  names 
appear  in  the  report  is  964,006,  which  in  some 
cases  apply  to  companies,  but  in  the  main 
represent  individuals. 


FEDERAL  GRANTS  FOR  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


T  T  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  1929  session 
of  parliament  the  Technical  Education 
Act  was  extended  for  a  period  of  five  years 
in  order  that  all  provinces  which  had  not  been 
able1  to  earn  their  entire  appropriation  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years  contemplated  by  the  statute 
might  have  a  further  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Ontario  was  the  only  province  which  had 
earned  its  appropriation  at  the  end  of  the  ten 
year  period  (Labour  Gazette,  March,  1929, 
page  266). 

During  the  present  fiscal  year  the  province 
of  Alberta  has  earned  and  received  the  balance 
of  its  appropriation,  namely,  $21,779.82. 


The  following  'table1  indicates  the  amounts 
of  money  still  available  for  distribution  to 
the  provinces  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Technical  Education  Act  and  Amendments. 


Prince  Edward  Island.  ..$  115,922  46 

Nova  Scotia .  355,669  73 

New  Brunswick .  86,377  61 

Quebec .  125,302  35 

Manitoba .  504,749  05 

Saskatchewan .  686,193  29 

British  Columbia .  12,797  48 


$1,887,011  97 


THE  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  QUEBEC  IN  1928 
Animal  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 


rT'HE  annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
of  the  Department  of  Highways  and 
Mines  of  the  province  of  Quebelc  on  mining 
qperatious  during  the  -oaleudlar  year  1928, 
states  that  the  upward  trend  of  the  curve  of 
Quebec  mineral  production,  which  has  been 
continuous  for  several  years  past,  was  notably 
accentuated  by  the  1928  figures,  and  that  the 
ye'ar  ending  December  31,  1928,  saw  unpre¬ 
cedented  activity  and  progress  in  mining  in 
Canada  and  partioullarly  in  (the  Quebec 
mineral  industry. 

The  total  value  of  the  production  of  mines 
and  quarries  reached  the  mew  record  of  $37,- 
325,287,  being  an  increase  of  $8,201,177,  or  28 
per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  peak  of  1927 
when  the  value  amounted  to  $20,124,110.  Non- 
metallic  minerals,  excluding  building  mater¬ 
ials,  accounted  for  production  valued  4't  $12,- 
058,974  or  32.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  with 
adbestos  forming  by  far  the  lai'gest  item  in 


this  group.  In  fact,  asbestos,  as  in  past  years, 
is  again  the  leader  in  production  for  1928. 
(A  noteworthy  feature  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  asbestos  is  the  fact  that  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec  contributes  between  70  and 
75  per  cent  to  the  tonnage  of  the  world's  out¬ 
put  of  this  mineral).  Other  minerals  which 
contributed  to  the  list  of  non-metallics  are 
feldspar,  graphite,  magnesite,  mica,  phosphate, 
quartz  and  soapstone.  With  the  exception  of 
mitoa  and  soapstone,  which  declined  appre¬ 
ciably,  all  these  show  increases  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year  1927. 

Metallicis  indicated  a  proiduction  value  of 
$8,127,182,  or  21.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  This 
represents  a  phenomenal  increase  of  nearly 
237  per  cent  as  the  total  value  of  metiallics 
in  1927  was  $2,412,268.  This  increase  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  attributable  to  the  output  of  the 
new  smelter  at  Noranda,  treating  the  ores  of 
western  Quebec. 
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Building  materials — stone,  brick  lime, 
cement  and  sand— showed  a  production  value 
of  $17,139,161,  or  45.8  per  cent  of  the  total. 
This  also  was  a  record  figure,  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  11  per  cent  over  1927. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1927-28,  a  total  of 
4,090  miners’  certificates  were  issued  as  against 
3,799  in  1926-27.  This  miner’s  certificate  is 
the  permit  which  every  person  must  possess, 
before  prospecting  in  the  province  and  staking 
mining  claims  therein.  Also  during  the  same 
fiscal  year  13,707  claims  have  been  staked  in 
the  province,  while  12,686  were  registered  in 
the  previous  year.  Mining  licences  to  the 
number  of  2,290  were  issued  or  renewed  in 
1927-28,  the  number  in  1926-27  being  1,467. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  year  1927-28  de¬ 
rived  from  miners’  certificates,  mining  licences, 
mining  concessions,  tax  on  profit  of  mines, 
transfer  of  titles,  etc.  was  $522,692,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $427,045  in  1926-27. 

Employment  and  Wages 

A  chapter  of  the  report  deals  with  employ¬ 
ment,  wages  and  accidents  in  the  mines.  It 

pointed  out  that  the  seasonal  character  of 
some  of  the  work  and  the  unavoidable  part 
time  employment  require  the  bringing  of  total 
figures,  as  compiled,  to  a  common  denomina¬ 
tor,  in  order  to  have  a  uniform  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  from  year  to  year.  For  this  purpose 
the  Quebec  Bureau  of  Mines  has  adopted  the 
practice  of  reducing  the  total  number  of  work¬ 
men  employed  in  the  industry,  mostly  on  part 
time,  to  a  basis  of  a  full  year  of  300  working 
days.  On  this  basis,  the  total  of  15,649  men 
employed  during  1928  (which  appears  in  the 
table  accompanying  this  article)  is  reduced 
to  10,369  to  coniform  to  the  300-day  common 
denominator.  The  figures  for  the  preceding 
year  are  a  maximum  total  of  15,951  and 
9,490  on  a  300-day  basis.  Employees  in  the 
sand  group,  totalling  4,780,  formed  the  great¬ 
est  maximum  payroll  of  any  other  group, 
although  when  calculated  on  a  300-day  basis 
this  total  was  reduced  to  960.  Second,  in 
maximum  numbers  employed  were  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  asbestos  mining,  with  a  total  of 
3,066,  the  number  calculated  on  a  300-day 
basis  being  2,943.  The  copper  and  pyrite 
group  was  third  with  respective  totals  of 
1,506  and  1,344  employed. 

As  regards  wages,  the  total  paid  out  in  the 
two  main  groups — mines  and  quarries — 
amounted  to  $12,417,768.  This  is  an  increase 
of  9  per  cent  over  the  amount  paid  the  year 
before.  Of  this  total  the  miners  received 
$6,754,177  and  the  quarrymen  $5,653,591,  which 


figures  compare  respectively  with  $6,498,259 
and  $4,919,754  for  1927.  The  average  wage 
earned  by  a  300-day  workman  during  1928  was 
$1,197  as  compared  with  $1,203  the  year  pre¬ 
vious. 

Accidents 

There  were  24  fatalities  during  the  year,  of 
which  11  were  attributable  to  mines  and  13  to 
quarries.  Non-fatal  accidents  totalled  416,  of 
Which  381  were  charged  to  mines  and  35  to 
quarries.  The  average  fatality  in  this  indus¬ 
try  for  the  year  is  2.29  per  1,000  men-year. 
This  index  number  compares  with  2.38,  1.83, 
2.42,  2.29,  and  2.63  for  1923,  1924,  1926,  1926, 
and  1927  respectively.  In  the  mines  proper 
the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  is  2.07  and 
in  the  quarries  2.56,  a«  compared  with  4.3 
and  0.86  for  the  year  1927. 

The  report  contains  tables  showing  the 
causes  of  accidents,  these  being  designed  to 
help  operators,  superintendents  and  foremen  in 
the  work  of  accident  prevention.  Falls  of 
rock  accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  fatal 
accidents  in  mines,  and  explosives  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  72.7  per  cent  of  fatalities  in 
quarries — one  premature  blast  having  killed  5 
men.  Among  the  causes  of  non-fatal  acci¬ 
dents  attention  is  directed  to  the  large  number 
attributed  to  cable-derricks  and  hauhngs. 

The  report  states  that  “safety  first”  pro¬ 
paganda  is  carried  on  in  some  mines  and 
quarries  and  is  doing  considerable  good, 
special  mention  being  made  of  the  work  of 
the  safety  organizations  of  the  Canada 
Cement  Company  and  the  Canadian  Johns- 
Manwiilile  Company,  Limited. 

A  special  chapter  details  the  progress  in  the 
development  of  the  mineral  deposits  of  wes¬ 
tern  Quebec  in  1928  by  townships.  A  warning 
is  issued  to  the  public  in  the  matter  of  specu¬ 
lation  in  what  was  termed  “mining  frauds”. 

The  increasingly  important  part  played  by 
aviation  in  the  field  of  mineral  exploration  is 
outlined.  A  review  of  mining  legislation  and 
amendments  to  the  Quebec  Mining  Act 
during  the  last  session  of  the1  Legislature  is 
given. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  the  quanti¬ 
ties  and  value  of  the  minerals  produced  by 
classes,  together  with  the  number  of  emr 
ployees  and  wages.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  term  “production”  is  employed  as  mean¬ 
ing  “quantity  sold,  shipped  or  used”  and  does 
not  necessarily  mean  “output”.  Products  re¬ 
maining  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year  are 
not  included.  The  ton  used  is  the  short 
ton  of  2,000  pounds. 
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STATISTICS  OF  MINING  INDUSTRY  IN  QUEBEC  IN  1928 


Substances 


Asbestos . 

Copper  in  ore . 

Feldspar . 

Garnet . 

Gold . 

Graphite . 

Kaolin . 

Lead  in  ore . 

Magnesite . 

Mica . 

Mineral  paints  (iron  oxide,  ochre) 

Mineral  water . 

Molybdenite . 

Phosphate . 

Pyrites . 

Quartz,  silica  rock . 

Silver . 

Talc,  soapstone . 

Titaniferous  iron  ore . 

Zinc  in  ore . 


Sub-totals . 

Building  Materials 


Brick . 

Cement . 

Granite . 

Lime . 

Limestone . 

Marble . 

Sand,  building . 

Sand-lime  bricks . 

Sandstone . 

Tile,  drain  and  sewer  pipe,  pottery,  etc 

Sub-totals . 

Totals . 


Number 

of 

Workmen 

Wages 

Quantities 

Value  in 
1928 

Value  in 
1927 

$ 

3 

$ 

3,066 

3,617,574 

273,033 

11,238,361 

10,621,013 

.  lb. 

1,506 

1,896.974 

33,697,949 

4,909,792 

407,146 

109 

58,512 

12,943 

104,786 

104,618 

it 

3 

624 

150 

571 

664,778 

60,006 

1,240,435 

172,214 

7 

6,691 

50 

4,668 

2,043 

u 

2 

30 

120 

.  lb. 

6,218,336 

284,518 

341,461 

120 

64,519 

27,709 

346,991 

230,309 

.  lb. 

64 

21,900 

2,201,590 

54,224 

105,446 

46 

34,760 

5,277 

109,383 

102,186 

3 

650 

12,591 

3,038 

1,813 

.  lb. 

25 

38,916 

2 

350 

100 

1,108 

366 

ii 

4,389 

12,061 

42,795 

it 

84 

72,051 

64,927 

144,204 

66,522 

908,960 

628,910 

417  777 

33 

18,998 

1,133 

i0, 170 

51,504 

15 

1,293 

2,244 

6,732 

8,890 

.  lb. 

194 

265,657 

21,057,760 

1,156,745 

1,064,690 

6,840 

6,764,177 

20,186,126 

13,741,153 

M 

1,049 

871,104 

159,087 

2,668,391 

2,336,677 

bbls. 

955 

1,303,243 

4,915,320 

6,306,521 

5,383,058 

578 

754,054 

166,770 

1,183,609 

750,700 

303 

272,220 

114,132 

881,428 

806,665 

1,581 

1,266,498 

2,595,853 

3,067,439 

2,785,514 

137 

173,181 

11,247 

406,774 

500,713 

4,780 

678,805 

8,333,197 

1,681,200 

2,145,169 

46 

62,347 

14,122 

203,249 

96,926 

160 

76,345 

69,699 

110,700 

162,606 

220 

195,794 

629,850 

414,929 

9,809 

5,653,591 

17,139,161 

15,382,957 

15,649 

12,417,778 

37,325,287 

29,124,110 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  CHILD  WELFARE  SURVEY 


A  ’  REPORT  has  been  published  showing 
■CY  the  results  of  the  New  Brunswick  Child 
Welfare  Survey  carried  on  during  recent 
months  by  the  Central  Welfare  Council  of 
the  City  of  Saint  John  with  the  support  of 
the  Provincial  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Council  of  Child  Welfare. 

The  survey  staff  found  that  backward  social 
conditions  existed  in  the  province  owing  partly 
to  the  scattered  and  diversified  character  of 
the  population,  and  also  to  the  antiquated 
laws  governing  family  and  community  wel¬ 
fare.  It  appeared  that  throughout  the  entire 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  the  need  of  more 
adequate  protection  of  children  exposed  to 
serious  physical  and  moral  neglect  is  wide¬ 
spread  and  urgent.  •  In  nine  weeks  of  field 
investigation,  for  the  greater  part  of  which 
only  one  worker  was  in  the  field,  312  cases, 
involving  1,007  children  seriously  in  need  of 
care  and  protection,  were  recorded.  At  the 
date  of  recording  the  returns  there  were  885 


children  in  the  custody  of  different  children’s 
agencies  or  institutions  in  New  Brunswick. 
There  were  sheltered  in  six  municipal  homes 
or  almshouses,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  85 
young  children  varying  in  age  from  a  few 
weeks  to  sixteen  years. 

The  investigators  declare  that  “the  child 
protection  services  existing  within  the  28,000 
square  miles  of  the  Province  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  are  utterly  and  pitifully  inadequate. 
The  province  of  New  Brunswick,”  it  is  stated, 
“is  the  only  province  in  Canada  without  a 
provincial  official,  charged  with  general  super¬ 
vision  over  child  protection  services  and 
responsibilities  arising  out  of  Provincial  legis¬ 
lation.” 

The  following  recommendations  are  made  in 
the  report: — 

1.  There  should  be  appointed  in  one  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Provincial  Government, 
preferably  in  the  Department  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Minister  of  Health,  a  thor- 
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oughly  competent  official  to  be  known  as  the 
Superintendent  of  Child  Protection. 

2.  That  this  official  should  be  definitely 
entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  establish¬ 
ing  Children’s  Aid  Societies  throughout  the 
province. 

3.  That  in  the  formation  of  these  societies, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  their 
establishment  on  a  county  basis,  with  a  full¬ 
time  officer  serving  each  county,  or  such 
counties  as  it  might  be  found  possible  to  group 
under  one  agent. 

4.  That  in  each  county  Children’s  Com¬ 
mittees  should  be  formed  in  all  the  smaller 
oentres  to  work  in  co-operation  with,  and 
under  the  direction  of,  the  Children’s  Aid 
Society. 

5.  That  shelter  facilities  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  central  location  for  each  society 
and  that  supervised  private  boarding  homes 
should  be  utilized  to  supplement  this  service 
when  and  where  necessary. 

Mothers’  Allowances 

In  addition  to  numerous  recommendations 
relating  to  almshouses,  child  welfare  in  general, 
adoption,  poor  relief  and  other  matters,  the 
survey  makes  the  following  suggestions  in 
regard  to  mothers’  allowances: — 

1.  That  the  establishment  and  development 
of  child  protection  and  family  welfare  work, 
on  a  provincial  scale,  are  practically  essential 
as  a  preliminary,  and  to  provide  the  personnel 
for  any  successful  inauguration  and  operation 
of  a  system  of  mothers’  allowances  for  the 
entire  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

2.  That,  therefore,  immediate  and  energetic 
effort  towards  the  establishment  and  develop¬ 


ment,  under  provincial  direction,  of  child  care 
and  protection  services,  being  a  necessary  pre¬ 
lude  to  any  provincial  scheme  of  mothers’ 
allowances  which  might  ultimately  be  devel¬ 
oped,  all  those  interested  in  the  latter  should 
devote  their  sympathy  and  support  to  the 
creation  of  this  first  essential  service. 

3.  That,  of  equal  importance  in  relation  to 
the  subsequent  possibility  of  any  mothers’ 
allowances  system,  is  the  energetic  develop¬ 
ment  of  family  welfare  work  in  Saint  John, 
Moncton  and  Fredericton,  and  in  many  of  the 
counties  in  which  such  work  could  be  satis¬ 
factorily  related  to  child  protection  services 
on  a  county  basis. 

4.  That,  both  the  poor  relief  and  settlement 
legislation  of  this  province  would  require 
careful  analysis  and  amendment,  preliminary 
to  the  inauguration  of  any  system  of  mothers’ 
allowances. 

5.  That,  were  child  protection  services  estab¬ 
lished  on  a  province-wide  basis,  and  such 
provision  made  for  local  and  county  adminis¬ 
tration  that  family  welfare  and  child  protec¬ 
tion  services  could  be  carried  on  in  co-opera¬ 
tion,  it  would  be  quite  possible  by  the 
sympathetic  support  of  the  County  Councils, 
and  the  Commissioners  and  Overseers  of  the 
Poor,  to  provide  for  the  assistance  in  their 
own  homes,  out  of  funds  levied  for  “outdoor 
poor  relief”  and  under  supervision,  of  those 
mothers  deemed  capable  of  caring  for  their 
own  children,  in  their  own  families;  and  that 
this  adaptation  of  local  poor  relief  funds  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  of  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances  could  be  made  without  change  in 
present  legislation. 


NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


International  Association  of  Industrial 
Accident  Boards 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  of  Industrial  Accident 
Boards  and  Commissions  was  held  during 
October  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  under  the 
general  supervision  of  Miss  Frances  Perkins, 
the  Industrial  Commissioner  of  New  York 
state.  Among  the  delegates  from  Canada 
were  hlr.  F.  W.  Armstrong,  vice— chair 
man  of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  Mr.  R. 
B.  Morley,  general  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Associations  of  Ontario. 
Mr.  Armstrong  gave  an  address  on  “problems 
of  exclusive  state  fund  jurisdictions.  Mr. 


Morley  presided  over  the  accident  prevention 
session,  and  outlined  the  safety  work  being 
carried  on  by  industry  in  Ontario.  He  stated 
that  Section  114  of  the  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  authorized  the  industries  to  set  up 
accident  prevention  associations,  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  to  pay  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ating  such  associations.  This  provision,  he 
pointed  out,  is  not  contained  m  any  of  the 
compensation  acts  in  the  United  States,  but 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  similar 
clauses  in  their  Acts.  Under  this  section  nearly 
9,000  plants  are  organized  in  Ontario  for 
safety  work,  and  the  industries  are  spending 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  annually 
through  the  accident  prevention  associations. 
Mr.  Morley  pointed  out  that  an  increasing 
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number  of  plants  in  Ontario  are  operating  for 
long  periods  without  lost  time  accidents,  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  interest  of  tire  chief  executives  of 
some  of  tihe  largest  industries  was  responsible 
for  this  condition.  Industrialists  were  inter¬ 
ested,  he  said,  because  they  realize  that  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  is  fundamentally  sound  from 
either  the  humanitarian  or  the  economic 
viewpoint. 

“Compensation  in  Ontario,”  Mr.  Morley 
said,  “is  most  generous,  and  injured  workers 
are  given  unlimited  medical  aid  and  hospital 
attendance,  are  paid  twodhirds  of  their  aver¬ 
age  wages  for  lost  time  and  are  awarded  pen¬ 
sions  for  life  for  serious  accidents.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  costs  have  not  been  a  burden  on 
industry  because  the  Ontario  Act  has  been 
well  administered  and  accident  prevention 
work  encouraged.”  He  went  on  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  efficient  operation  of  fac¬ 
tories  and  the  relationship  of  safety  and  effici¬ 
ency,  saying  that  “accidents  are  the  result  of 
underlying  inefficiency.”  He  extended  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  the  meeting  to  hold  the  1930  con¬ 
vention  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Walter  0.  Stack,  president,  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  was 
elected  president  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Parke  P.  Deans,  commissioner,  Industrial 
Commission,  Richmond,  Virginia,  as  vice- 
president;  and  Dr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Labour  Statistics,  as 
secretary-treasurer.  The  only  Canadian  elected 
on  the  Executive  Committee  was  Mr.  Robert 
Taschereau  of  the  Quebec  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board. 

Rural  Hospitals  in  Saskatchewan 

A  paper  on  “Rural  Hospitals  or  Maternities 
in  Canada,”  based  on  information  obtained 
from  the  Saskatchewan  health  authorities,  was 
read  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Dillon,  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Health,  at  a  maternity  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  latter  State. 

“Because  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  doctors 
to  remain  in  the  rural  areas  of  Saskatchewan 
and  because  the  population  of  that  province 
is  75  to  SO  per  cent  rural,  the  idea  was  con¬ 
ceived  that  one  way  to  help  keep  a  doctor  in  a 
rural  district,  would  be  to  make  available  a 
small  hospital  where  he  could  attend  his 
maternity  and  emergency  cases  especially. 
Consequently  the  union  hospital  act  was 
passed  eight  years  ago  'by  the  legislative  as¬ 
sembly  of  Saskatchewan  providing  for  the  for¬ 
mation  of  union  hospital  districts. 

“These  union  hospital  districts  may  be 
formed  by  either  of  two  methods:  (1)  Two  or 
more  contiguous  rural  municipalities  may  co¬ 


operate  in  forming  a  hospital  district.  (These 
divisions  are  about  18  miles  square.)  The  size 
of  the  hospital  is  estimated  at  one  bed  for 
every  300  of  population.  Each  hospital  must 
provide  one-tenth  of  its  accomodation  for 
maternity  cases  and  one-tenth  for  the  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  present  cost  of  building  and 
equipping  a  frame  hospital  in  Saskatchewan, 
including  suitable  nurses’  home  and  small 
isolation  building,  runs  about  $2,500  per  hospi¬ 
tal  bed.  The  capital  cost,  therefore,  of  a  12- 
bed  hospital  would  be  $30,000.  If  15-year 
bonds  are  issued  for  this  amount  at  7  per  cent, 
the  amount  of  principal  and  interest  to  be 
raised  annually  for  15  years  would  be  $3,300. 

There  are  16  union  hospitals  in  the  prov¬ 
ince.  In  1926,  26.3  per  cent  of  the  maternity 
work  in  all  hospitals  was  carried  on  in  union 
hospitals,  although  they  comprised  only  13.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  hospital  beds 
in  the  province.  Maternity  work  constitutes 
14.9  per  cent  of  the  work  in  union  hospitals. 

“The  Red  Cross  Outpost  Service,  or  nurs¬ 
ing  home,  was  organized  about  eight  years  ago 
by  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  to  meet 
the  need  for  nursing  care  in  new  districts  open¬ 
ing  up  to  immigration  into  which  families 
were  goina:  in  large  numbers  for  new  home¬ 
steads,  and  were  far  removed  from  railway 
lines,  entirely  without  nurses,  and  in  some 
cases  without  resident  physicians.  According 
to  this  plan  the  community  furnishes  the 
building  and  the  Red  Cross  equips  it.  For 
the  first  few  months  the  Red  Cross  carries  all 
financial  responsibility,  after  w-hich,  according 
to  an  agreement  made  at  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  community  refunds  to  the  Red  Cross 
50  per  cent  of  the  net  operating  cost  for  the 
first  year,  and  75  per  cent  for  the  second  and 
third  years.  Patients  pay  $3  per  day  if  able 
to  do  so,  the  Red  Cross  being  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  all  accounts  and  the  payment 
of  all  bills.  Those  unable  to  pay  are  cared 
for  free  of  charge.  During  1927  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  division  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  oper¬ 
ated  12  outposts  at  a  total  expenditure  of 
$47,000  and  received  reimbursement  to  the 
amount  of  $29,000.  The  society  figures  that 
a  net  cost  of  $18,000  is  not  very  great  for  care 
of  1,366  patients  and  provision  for  the  safe 
birth  of  354  infants.  It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Red  Cross  to  make  each  outpost  hospital  a 
community  centre  for  health  education,  the 
nurse  in  charge  conducting  classes  in  home 
hygiene  and  care  of  the  sick,  organizing  a  child- 
health  conference,  and  sometimes  arranging 
for  a  course  of  lectures  by  local  physicians  and 
dentists,  in  addition  to  using  her  opportunity 
for  individual  instruction  of  the  patients. 
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Continued  Increase  in  Accidents 

In  the  course  of  an  address  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Governmen¬ 
tal  Officials  in  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  Mr.  L.  A.  De  Blois,  director  of  the 
safety  engineering  division  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters, 
advocated  uniform  State  regulations  as  the 
“outstanding  objective”  in  work  to  reduce  the 
number  of  industrial  accidents.  He  showed 
that  the  divergence  in  the  existing  regulations 
is  very  great.  A  comparison  for  example  of 
the  regulations  adopted  by  thirteen  American 
States  for  the  protection  of  workers  from  con¬ 
tact  with  toothed  gearing  showed  a  complete 
lack  of  uniformity  in  defining  the  coverage, 
in  the  type  of  protection  required,  and  in  the 
manner  of  installation  of  the  protection.  The 
remedy  for  the  situation,  he  suggested,  lies  in 
the  co-operation  of  State  Labour  officials,  the 
safety  organizations,  the  insurance  interests, 
and  trade  associations  concerned  with  the 
manufacture  of  machines  and  machinery. 

“Accidental  industrial  deaths,”  he  said,  “are 
not  decreasing.  What  we  have  done  may  have 
checked  a  sharper  rise  in  the  curve,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  a 
civilized  people  cannot  contemplate  with 
equanimity  the  killing  of  24,000  persons  a 
year.  In  the  last  decade  accidents  in  the 
United  States  have  abruptly  terminated  830,- 
000  lives,  and  of  this  slaughter  industry  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  at  least  one  quarter.  The  time 
has  certainly  come  for  more  concerted,  posi¬ 
tive,  and  constructive  action.” 

Progress  in  Prevention  of  Industrial  Disease 

Sir  Thomas  Legge,  formerly  Chief  Medical 
Inspector  of  Factories  of  Great  Britain,  speak¬ 
ing  at  a  recent  convention  of  the  Industrial 
Welfare  Society  at  Oxford,  said  that  the 
amazing  progress  in  fighting  industrial  disease 
made  during  the  past  30  years  was  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  better  lighting,  and,  in  the  second, 
to  locally  applied  exhaust  ventilation.  Lead 
Poisoning — the  main  industrial  poisoning  to¬ 
day — was  due  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  and 
fumes  and  not  to  dirty  hands.  Cases  of  white 
lead  poisoning  in  factories  had  fallen  from  358 
in  1900  to  12  in  1927.  That  was  not  due  to 
Home  Office  regulations,  but  to  the  discovery 
by  the  industry  itself  of  a  means  of  preventing 
poisoning  by  abolishing  the  dust. 


Deaths  From  Lead  Poisoning  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada 

In  continuation  of  an  earlier  review  of  the 
lead  poisoning  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  certain  other  countries,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  has  published 
Bulletin  No.  4SS,  giving  statistical  data  regard¬ 
ing  deaths  due  to  lead  poisoning,  in  the  period 
1925  to  1927.  In  a  previous  Bulletin  (No. 
42(5)  reviewed  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  April, 
1927,  pages  415-416,  the  Bureau  gave  the 
results  of  its  first  survey  in  this  field.  The 
latest  bulletin  brings  the  information  down  to 
the  end  of  1927. 

It  is  stated  that  the  new  statistics  reflect  a 
further  decline  in  lead  poisoning  as  measured 
by  the  death  rate,  the  actual  number  of 
deaths  in  the  United  States  having  been  re- 
spectiveb7  142  in  1925,  144  in  1926,  and  135  in 
1927.  These  deaths,  it  is  pointed  out,  are 
only  for  the  United  States  registration  area, 
which  represents  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
American  population.  It  is  very  doubtful,  the 
report  states,  if  in  the  remainder  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  not  represented  by  the  registration  area 
the  number  of  deaths  attained  to  measurable 
proportions.  In  any  event,  it  is  considered 
exceedingly  doubtful  if  the  total  number  of 
deaths  for  the  whole  country  would  reach,  and 
it  certainly  would  not  exceed,  150  per  annum. 
Of  the  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  in  the 
United  States,  approximately  50  per  cent  is 
among  painters.  The  average  age  at  death 
for  all  males  was  51.5  years;  for  painters, 
52.9  years;  and  for  all  occupations,  51.5  years. 
In  the  few  cases  of  women  and  children  the 
lead  poisoning  was  attributed  to  non-in¬ 
dustrial  causes. 

Included  in  the  review  are  statistics  for 
Canada  of  deaths  from  lead  poisoning  for  the 
years  1921  to  1926.  The  tabulation  indicates 
that  in  1926  there  were  in  the  Dominion  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  province  of  Quebec)  6  deaths 
from  lead  poisoning.  Of  this  total,  3  were  in 
Ontario.  On  a  population  basis,  the  ratio  per 
million  for  Canada,  excluding  Quebec  was  -9 
as  compared  with  1-2  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  -6  for  South  Africa.  Statistics  for  other 
countries  are  also  given  but  not  on  a  basis 
comparable  with  Canada. 

The  deaths  of  adult  males  from  lead  poison¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  registration  area  from 
1925  to  1927  were  distributed  among  the 
various  lead-using  occupations  as  follows:— 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  LEAD  POISONING,  UNITED  STATES 
REGISTRATION  AREA,  1925  TO  1927 


Occupation 


Number 

of 

deaths 


Painters . 

Labourers . 

Metalworkers . 

Lead  workers . 

Farmers . 

Commercial . 

Printers . 

Paint  manufacturing . 

Miners . 

Electric  storage  batteries 

Carpenters . 

Glass  workers . 

Plumbers . 

Potters . 

Miscellaneous . 

Unknown  and  retired . 

Total . 


216 

35 

13 

22 

13 

9 

12 

7 

6 

5 
0 
3 

6 
1 

26 

18 


398 


Elevator  Regulations  in  Alberta 

Regulations  have  been  issued  in  Alberta 
under  the  provincial  Factories  Act  of  1926, 
with  respect  to  the  construction  and  use  of 
elevators  and  hoists  in  all  factories,  shops  and 
office  buildings  in  the  province.  The  new  rules 
became  effective  on  their  publication  in  the 
Alberta  Gazette,  October  31,  1929  (the  pub¬ 
lication  of  earlier  regulations  was  noted  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  June,  1926,  page  533).  In 
addition  to  general  rules  governing  con¬ 
struction,  automatic  catching  devices,  and 
brakes  etc,,  there  are  special  regulations  re¬ 
lating  to  lighting;  hatchways,  bumpers;  pent¬ 
houses;  guide  rails;  cables;  cable  fastenings; 
standards  of  cable  inspection;  slack  cable 
device;  hand  rope  lock;  hand  power  elevators; 
maintenance  of  elevators;  hand  rope  control; 
passenger  elevators;  freight  elevators;  pas¬ 
senger  elevator  gates;  and  freight  elevator 
landing  gates. 

National  Safety  Council  of  Australia 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  of  Australia,  covering  nine 
months  of  actual  safety  work,  shows  the  great 
activity  of  this  young  body.  About  50,000 
copies  of  Safety  Codes  and  other  leaflets 
were  distributed  and  a  series  of  posters  issued. 
The  Council  further  arranged  for  a  series 
of  safety  slogans  to  be  printed  on  the  match¬ 
box  labels  of  a  large  match-manufacturing 
company.  This  firm  distributes  throughout 
Australia  more  than  10^  million  boxes  every 
month.  A  great  number  of  lectures  on  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  were  given  during  the  year 
covered  by  the  report;  thirty-four'  of  these 
lectures  were  broadcast  by  wireless. 


One  of  the  mo§t  important  activities  of  the 
Council  was  the  organization  of  Junior  Safety 
Councils,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
safety  sense  among  the  children  and  getting 
them  personally  interested  in  safety.  Twenty- 
five  schools  were  visited  and  eighteen  Junior 
Councils  actually  formed. 

Since  November,  1928,  the  Council  has 
issued  its  own  official  journal,  bearing  the 
title  The  Safety  News.  This  periodical  is 
issued  monthly  and  covers  all  branches  of  the 
safety  movement;  in  each  number  some  as¬ 
pects  of  safety,  on  the  road,  at  work  and  in 
the  home,  as  well  as  questions  concerning  first 
aid,  fire  protection,  etc.,  are  dealt  with  in  in¬ 
teresting  articles. 

Health  Hazard  of  Exposure  to  Silica  Dust 
in  the  Granite  Industry 

A  few  years  ago,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  began  a  series  of  intensive 
studies  on  the  health  of  workers  in  dusty 
trades.  The  first  study  was  reported  in  1928, 
and  dealt  with  the  health  of  workers  in  a 
cement  plant.  The  report  on  the  second  study, 
dealing  with  the  health  of  workers  exposed  to 
silica  dust  in  the  granite-cutting  industry 
(Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  187)  has  recently 
been  published. 

This  report  brings  out  clearly  the  extent  of 
the  hazard  under  such  conditions  as  existed 
in  the  plants  studied.  Of  particular  import¬ 
ance  is  the  fact  that  it  was  possible  by  differ¬ 
entiating  occupations  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  dust  exposure,  to  determine  with¬ 
in  broad  limits  how  much  dust  of  the  com¬ 
position  studied  can  be  tolerated  by  workers 
without  serious  deleterious  effects.  The  con¬ 
clusion  was  reached  that  a  maximum  of  dust 
exposure  falling  somewhere  between  10  and 
20  million  particles  per  cubic  foot  of  air  is  a 
desirable  limit  fo-r  dust  containing  about  35 
per  cent  free  silicia  in  the  form  of  quartz.  It 
was  also  concluded,  on  the  basis  of  a  study 
made  in  other  plants  having  local  exhaust 
ventilation  systems,  that  this  limit  could  be 
reached  by  the  use  of  economically  practic¬ 
able  ventilating  devices  of  this  character.  The 
recommendation  was  made  that  occupational 
processes  in  which  little  dust  is  produced  be 
segregated  in  separate  rooms  of  buildings. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  limit 
established  was  not  found  to  prevent  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  silicosis.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
there  seemed  to  be  no  particular  liability  to 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  where  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  dust  was  within  this  limit. 

The  study  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  rather  definite  picture  of  what  happens 
to  men  working  for  many  years  under  a  dust 
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hazard  of  the  extent  described.  The  salient 
points  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(a)  the .  long  period  of  service  before  the 
liability  to  tuberculosis  becomes  manifest  (gen¬ 
erally  20  years  or  more). 

(b)  The  sharp  correlation  between  length 
of  exposure  to  the  dust  and  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  and  also  the  death  rate  from  this 
disease. 

(c)  The  close  relation  between  the  extent 
of  dust  exposure  and  the  health  of  the  men. 

( d )  The  universal  occurrence  of  silicosis 
i  among  the  workers. 

(e)  The  large  proportion  of  workers  finally 
succumbing  to  tuberculosis. 

(/)  The  almost  invariably  fatal  form  of  the 
disease  within  a  short  time  after  the  onset. 

( g )  The  different  character  of  silicosis  as 
manifested  by  X-rays  compared  with  that 
shown  where  there  is  exposure  to  a  dust  with 
a  much  higher  content  of  free  silica. 

(h)  The  location  of  the  tuberculosis  lesion, 
usually  basal,  where  the  disease  complicates 
silicosis. 

( i )  The  absence  of  deaths  from  silicosis  per 
se,  tuberculosis  apparently  always  intervening. 

(j)  the  failure  of  workers  to  recover  from 
their  condition  upon  going  into  non-dusty 
trades. 

(k)  The  high  incidence  of  sickness  of  a 
severe  nature  from  causes  other  than  tuber¬ 
culosis. 

( i )  The  rising  sickness  and  mortality  rates 
from  tuberculosis  due  to  longer  use  of  the 
hand-pneumatic  tool. 

(m)  The  high  death  rates  at  the  present 
time  from  tuberculosis,  compared  with  normal 
industrial  experience. 

This  investigation  resembled  in  its  method 
the  studies  which  are  being  conducted  m  other 
dusty  trades  and  included  a  record  of  the 
sickness  and  mortality  occurring  among  gran¬ 
ite  cutters  for  a  period  of  more  than  two  years, 
complete  physical  examinations  with  special 
reference  to  the  development  of  tuberculosis, 
X-rays,  sputum  analyses,  and  autopsies,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  careful  analysis  of  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  dustiness  under  varying  conditions.  A 
study  of  mortality  among  such  workers  based 
on  death  certificates  was  also  made. 

The  bulletin  is  of  particular  interest  be¬ 
cause -of  the  large  number  of  excellent  X-rays, 
micro-photographs  of  the  lungs,  detailed  his- 
tories  of  individual  cases,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tensive  clinical  discussions  and  the  detailed 
analyses  of  statistical  findings. 


Ultra-Violet  Rays  for  Underground  Workers 

The  first  attempt  in  the  United  States  to 
give  underground  workers  the  benefit  of  treat¬ 
ment  by  ultra-violet  rays  or  artificial  sunshine 
has  been  made  by  the  Bunker  Hill  and 
Sullivan  Mining  and  Concentrating  Company, 
who  have  constructed  a  solarium  close  to  the 
house  where  the  men  change  their  clothes. 
This  house  is  equipped  with  six  quartz  lamps 
arranged  to  throw  their  rays  toward  a  locus 
established  by  a  travelling  platform  on  which 
the  patients  recline.  Suitable  hoods  and 
screens  prevent  other  dispersion  of  the  rays. 
The  rate  of  travel  is  such  as  to  give  the  whole 
body  one  minute’s  exposure,  coloured  goggles 
being  worn  to  protect  the  eyes.  Miners  use 
the  solarium  three  times  a  week,  and  300  men 
can  be  served  per  hour.  The  minute’s 
exposure  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  pink  reaction 
to  the  skin.  The  arrangement  is  such  that  no 
time  is  lost  in  handling  the  men  coming  off 
shift.  Similar  equipment  has  been  installed  in 
many  sanatoriums,  hospitals,  and  also  in 
athletic  clubs. 

Silicosis  among  Sandstone  Workers 

A  report  on  the  occurrence  of  silicosis 
among  standalone  workers  in  Great  Britain, 
by  Dr.  Sutherland  and  Dr.  Bryson,  members 
of  the  medical  board  appointed  under  the 
“  Refactories  Industries  (silicosis)  Scheme,” 
has  been  published.  Silicosis  was  found  to 
arise  in  the  occupations  of  mason,  rock- 
get'ter,  quarryman,  planer,  and  wallstone 
dresser.  The  presence  of  the  disease  was  cer¬ 
tified  by  radiological  examination  in  these 
occupations.  From  the  clinical  examination 
of  workers  and  from  the  similarity  of  the 
occupation  to  one  or  other  of  the  above,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  carver,  builder,  turner, 
and  (driller  are  exposed  to  a  risk  of  silicosis. 
In  the  case  of  the  remaining  occupations  no 
definite  evidence  was  obtained,  but  this  does 
not  imply  that  they  are  all  free  from  the  risk. 
In  the  occupations  where  silicosis  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  radiographic  examination,  the 
disease  appeared  to  become  more  common 
after  40  years  of  age  and  after  20  years  in  the 
stone  industry.  The  majority  of  these  cases 
were  in  the  first  stage.  The  later  stages  were 
represented  by  fewer  cases,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  incapacity  for  work. 

With  regard  to  tlhe  varieties  of  stone  met 
with  during  tlhe  investigation,  cases  of  sili¬ 
cosis  had  undoubtedly  been  caused  m  some 
instances  by  one  particular  gritstone.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  evidence  could  be  gathered  to 
show  that  there  was  any  gritstone  that  could 
be  said  to  be  innocuous  to  the  workman. 
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Inflammability  of  Coal  Dusts 

The  relative  inflammability  and  explosibility 
of  coal  dusts  is  the  subject  of  Paper  No.  48, 
published  by  tlhe  Safety  in  Mines  Research 
Board  of  the  Mines  Department  of  Great 
Britain.  Experiments  are  described  in  which 
explosions  were  produced  with  a  number  of 
different  coal  dusts  under  standard  conditions 
with  a  view  to  determine  their  relative  “in¬ 
flammability”  as  measured  by  the  mean 
speeds  of  the  flames  over  a  given  distance, 
and  their  relative  “explosibility”  as  measured 
by  the  maximum  pressure  developed.  It  is 
shown  that  the  order  of  inflammability  and 
the  order  oif  explosibility  as  thus  determined 
are  approximately  the  same.  These  orders  are 
also  in  close  agreement  with  the  order  of  in¬ 
flammability  as  determined  for  the  same  coals 
from  the  proportions  of  incombustible  dust 
required  to  suppress  inflammation. 

Miners’  Gas  Masks 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  has  published  an 
illustrated  pamphlet  showing  the  use  of  a 
“type  N”  miner’s  gas  mask.  “The  miners’  gas 
mask  was  developed  at  the  time  of  and  since 
the  World  War,  and  in  oomipara lively  recent 
years  it  has  had  an  important  place  in  mine 
rescue  and  recovery  work  during  fires  and  after 
explosions.  The  mask  as  used  in  mines  is 


principally  a  protection  against  carbon  mon¬ 
oxide,  the  most  dangerous  poisonous  gas  from 
fires,  and  against  other  gases,  such  as  sulphur 
gases,  which  may  arise  from  fires.  As  it  pro¬ 
tects  against  all  classes  of  poisonous  gases  in 
air  and  against  smoke,  it  is  designated  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bureau  of  Mines  classification  as  “type 
N.”  The  gas  mask  aids  the  work  conducted 
with  the  oxygen  breathing  apparatus,  but  it 
can  never  replace  the  oxygen  breathing  appara¬ 
tus,  because  the  gas  mask  is  only  a  filter 
capable  of  protecting  against  limited  amounts 
up  to  2  or  3  per  cent  of  poisonous  gases  in 
air  otherwise  good  to  breathe. 

Everybody  must  breathe  oxygen  to  Hive. 
Oxygen  constitutes  nearly  21  volumes  in 
every  100  volumes  of  air,  or  21  per  cent;  the 
remaining  70  per  cent  of  air  is  mostly  nitro¬ 
gen  gas.  When  fires  are  burning  or  after  mine 
explosions,  the  oxygen  content  of  the  air  in 
mines  may  be  reduced  from  the  normal  21 
per  cent  to  such  small  quantities  that  the  air 
will  no  longer  support  a  man’s  life.  This  lack 
of  oxygen  may  not  occur  throughout  the 
mine,  but  there  may  be  a  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  sections,  especially  in  return  airways  and 
in  openings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fire  or 
regions  traversed  by  mine  explosions.  Fires 
confined  in  unventilated  mine  areas  always 
deplete  the  oxygen  to  some  extent,  and  as  the 
gas  mask  does  not  supply  oxygen,  it  cannot 
protect  against  atmospheres  too  low  in 
oxygen. 


Hart,  Shaffner  &  Marx  Essay  Contest 


In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study 
of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and  industry, 
to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training 
to  consider  the  problems  of  a  business  career, 
and  to  aid  in  constructive  economic  thinking, 
a  committee  composed  of  Professor  J.  Laur¬ 
ence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  chair¬ 
man;  Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  Professor  Edwin  F.  Gay,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity;  Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  has  been  enabled,  through  the 
generosity  of  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  of 
Chicago,  to  offer  in  1930,  being  the  26th  year 
of  these  contests,  prizes  for  the  best  studies 
in  the  economic  field  to  certain  classes  of  con¬ 
testants. 

Class  A  includes  any  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  without  restriction;  the 
possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required  of  any 
contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit 
set.  Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the 


time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  undergradu¬ 
ates  of  any  American  college.  Attention  is 
expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor 
is  not  confined  to  topics  proposed  in  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  this  committee,  but  any  other 
subject  chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it. 

A  first  prize  of  one  thousand  dollars,  and  a 
second  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  are  offered 
to  contestants  in  Class  A.  A  first  prize  of 
three  hundred  dollars,  and  a  second  prize  of 
two  hundred  dollars  are  offered  to  contestants 
in  Class  B.  No  prizes  will  be  awarded  if,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  essays  of  suffi¬ 
cient  merit  are  not  submitted.  The  commit¬ 
tee  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  award  the 
two  prizes  of  $1,000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to 
undergraduates  in  Class  B,  if  the  merits  of  the 
papers  demand  it.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall 
not  receive  the  amount  designated  until  he 
has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  committee. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 


13th  Conference  • 

A  N  account  of  the  13th  International 
Labour  Conference  will  be  published  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette.  The 
agenda  of  this  session  at  which  maritime 
questions  were  considered,  was  published  in 
the  issue  for  September,  1929,  page  1024, 
together  with  the  names  of  the  delegates  from 
Canada. 

As  the  result  of  the  13th  Conference,  the 
following  subjects  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  special  Maritime  session 
of  the  Conference,  which  will  be  held  after  the 
ordinary  general  session  of  1930: — 

(1)  The  regulations  of  hours  of  work  on 
board  ship. 

(2)  The  protection  of  seamen  in  case  of 
sickness,  including  the  treatment  of  seamen 
injured  on  board  ship. 

(3)  The  promotion  of  seamen’s  welfare  in 
ports. 

(4)  The  establishment  of  a  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  professional  capacity  for  cap¬ 
tains,  chief  engineers  and  navigating  and  en- 

Igineer  officers  in  charge  of  watches. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  concerning  the 
composition  of  non-governmental  delegations; 
conditions  of  life  and  labour  of  Asiatic  sea¬ 
men;  conditions  of  labour  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  air  transport;  the  treatment  of 
seamen  employed  on  foreign  vessels  in  the 
waters  of  their  own  country;  hours  of  work  in 
inland  navigation,  and  the  action  of  Govern¬ 
ments  with  regard  to  the  Maritime  Conven¬ 
tions  adopted  by  previous  sessions  of  the 
Conference. 


Indian  Seamen  and  the  Conference 

The  following  are  some  extracts  from  an 
appeal  addressed  by  the  Indian  Seamen  s 
Union,  Calcutta,  to  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
;  the  International  Labour  Conference,  calling 
its  attention  to  certain  long-standing  griev¬ 
ances  : 

(1)  Hours  oj  work.  We  are  subjected  to 
hours  of  work  on  board  ship  varying  from  56 
to  84  hours  a  week,  whereas  our  demand — 
which  has  been  consistently  put  forth  in  the 
press  and  on  platforms — is  for  8  hours  a  day 
iand  48  hours  a  week,  in  accordance  with  the 
Convention  passed  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference. 

(2)  Protection  in  case  of  sickness.  It  is  the 
d  duty  of  the  Indian  Government  to  take  ade- 
f  quate  and  effective  steps  for  the  protection  of 
I  Indian  seamen  in  case  of  sickness  and  for  their 
T  treatment  when  injured  on  board  ship.  Such 

isick  and  injured  seamen  are  invariably  landed 
r  an  the  nearest  port,  and  they  go  without  pay 
i]  for  months  and  months  till  they  reach  their 
d  home  ports.  We  submit  that  sick  or  accident 


leave  with  pay  should  be  given  to  them,  and 
that  a  Convention  'to  this  effect  should  be 
drafted  in  this  Conference.  In  many  cases, 
Indian  seamen  injured  on  board  ship  are 
smuggled  into  other  countries  by  underwriters 
and  interested  persons  in  ordter  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ment,  of  compensation  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses. 

(3)  Welfare  in  ports.  The  Indian  seamen, 
who  are  mostly  illiterate  and  simple,  invari¬ 
ably  fall  an  easy  prey  to  “  crimps  ”  and  to  the 
allurements  in  the  dock  areas  of  seaport  towns. 
The  conditions  obtaining  in  such  places  not 
only  involve  moral  dangers  to  such  seamen 
but  are  also  directly  responsible  for  the  alarm¬ 
ing  prevalence  of  venereal  diseases  among 
maritime  workers,  and  particularly  Indian  sea¬ 
men.  There  are  ho  facilities  for  innocent 
pleasures  for  Indian  seamen  in  any  seaport 
towns,  and  our  appeal  is  that  this  Conference 
(should  find  out  ways  and  means  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  and  cure  of  venereal  diseases  affecting 
Asiatic  seamen  in  all  the  principal  seaports 
lof  the  world.  The  authorities  of  foreign 
countries  have  done  practically  nothing  to 
protect  the  interest  of  Indian  seamen  in  sea¬ 
ports,  especially  in  matters  of  health  and  recie 
lation. 


Conference  on  Coal  Mining  Industry 

The  Governing  body  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  at  its  46th  Session,  held  at 
Geneva,  October  4  to  8,  1926,  had  before  it, 
along  with  other  business,  a  resolution  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  which 
the  Governments,  employers  and  workers  ot 
the  principal  coal-producing  countries  of 
Europe  were  to  be  invited  to  attend  a  pre¬ 
paratory  technical  conference  in  order  to  ad¬ 
vise  it  as  to  what  questions  relating  to  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment  in  coal  mines  might  best 
be  included  in  the  agenda  of  the  International 
Labour  Conference  of  1930,  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  practical  international  agreement. 
After  a  discussion  lasting  over  two  days  a 
proposal  accepting  the  suggestion  put  forward 
by  the  Assembly  was  adopted.  _ 

Accordingly  the  following  countries  will  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  a  preparatory  techni¬ 
cal  conference  in  January  of  next  year:— 
Austria,  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  France, 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands, 
Poland  and  Spain.  The  delegations  will  in¬ 
clude  representatives  of  the  governments  the 
mine-owners,  and  the  miners,  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  consider  what  practical  proposals 
relating  to  hours,  wages  and  conditions  of 
work  in  coal  mines  can  be  placed,  if  the 
Governing  Body  so  decides,  before  the  four¬ 
teenth  Session  of  the  International  Labour 
Conference  in  1930. 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  IN  SEPTEMBER 

1929  * 


'X'HE  following  information  as  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  is  based 
upon  reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  each  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Canada 
m  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fishing, 
hunting  and  highly  specialized  business,  the 
returns  representing  firms  employing  fifteen 
workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms  so  re¬ 
porting  in  September  was  7,027,  their  em¬ 
ployees  numbering  1,089,583  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  members 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under  re¬ 
view.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for  Sep¬ 


tember  was  1,762,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  206,617  persons.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies  and 
the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in  positions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  each  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  of 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


(1)  Employment  Situation  at  the 

Reported  by 

There  was  a  further  decline  in  employment 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  according  to 
statements  received  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  from  7,027  employers,  whose  staffs 
aggregated  1,089,583  persons,  as  compared  with 
1,098,653  in  the  preceding  month.  Activity 
on  the  same  date  last  year  had  also  slackened 
but  the  situation  then  was  not  so  favourable 
as  on  the  date  under  review,  when  the  index 
(based  upon  the  average  for  the  calendar  year 
1926  .as  100)  stood  at  125.6,  compared  with 
126.8  on  September  1,  1929,  and  with  118  8 
110.3,  106.5,  99.5,  95.0,  100.7,  95.8  and  91  3 
on  October  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924 
1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively.  Thus  the 
index  on  October  1,  1929,  was  for  this  time  of 
year  the  highest  on  record. 

The  most  pronounced  curtailment  was  in 
construction,  where  it  was  seasonal  in 
character;  actmty  in  this  group,  however, 
continued  much  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  m  any  other  year  since  the  record  was 
commenced.  Transportation  released  em¬ 
ployees,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  grain  con¬ 
gestion,  and  the  personnel  of  summer  hotels 
was  also  reduced,  as  is  usual  at  this  season. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  increase  in 
manufacturing,  contrasting  with  the  decline 
recorded  on  October  1,  1928,  and  log-in- 
mining  and  trade  also  showed  improvement" 
that  in  logging  being  more  extensile  than  in 
he  early  autumn  of  any  other  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available. 


Beginning  of  October,  1929,  as 
Employers 

Employment  by  Provinces 

Ontario  firms  afforded  heightened  employ¬ 
ment,  but  elsewhere  there  were  contractions, 
of  which  the  most  marked  was  in  the  Prairie 
provinces. 

Maritime  Provinces.— Further  and  larger 
losses  were  indicated  in  the  Maritime  prov¬ 
inces,  where  538  employers  reduced  their  pay¬ 
rolls  from  85,929  persons  on  September  1,  to 
83,364  at  the  beginning  of  October.  This  cur¬ 
tailment  involved  many  more  workers  than 
that  recorded  on  the  same  date  of  last  year, 
but  was  somewhat  smaller  than  on  October  l’ 
1927,  while  the  index  continued  higher  than 
m  any  month  of  the  years,  1921-1928.  Con¬ 
struction,  transportation  and  manufactures  re¬ 
ported  the  bulk  of  the  decline,  while  the 
tendency  was  favourable  in  logging  and  trade. 

.  Quebec.  There  was  a  very  sligt  decrease 
m  Quebec,  compared  with  that  of  over  one 
per  cent  noted  on  October  1,  1928,  when  em¬ 
ployment  was  not  so  brisk.  Statistics  were 
compiled  from  1,600  firms  with  302,678  work¬ 
ers  compared  with  302,758  at  the  beginning 
of  September.  Transportation  and  construction 
registered  most  of  the  reduction,  while  manu- 
actumng,  logging,  mining  and  trade  afforded 
more  employment. 

Ontario.  Improvement  was  indicated  in 
Ontario,  according  to  3,165  employers  of  454,- 
332  persons,  or  6,161  more  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Additions  to  staffs  had  also 
been  noted  on  October  1  of  a  year  ago,  but 
employment  then  was  in  smaller  volume 
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Manufacturing,  particularly  of  food  and  textile 
products,  logging  and  trade  showed  consider¬ 
able  advances,  but  there  were  losses  in  con¬ 
struction  and  transportation. 

Prairie  Provinces. — As  on  the  same  date  in 
1927  and  1928,  there  was  a  falling-off  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Prairie  provinces  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  chiefly  in  construction, 
but  also  in  manufacturing,  trade  and  services. 
On  the  other  hand,  transportation  and  mining 
were  more  active.  Returns  were  received  from 
995  firms  with  an  aggregate  working  force  of 
157,228  employees,  compared  with  167,224  on 
September  1.  The  index  was  about  eight 
points  higher  than  on  October  1  of  last  year. 


Employment  by  Cities 

The  trend  of  employment  was  upward  in 
Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Ottawa,  but  down¬ 
ward  in  Quebec,  Hamilton,  Windsor  and  the 
Adjacent  Border  Cities,  Winnipeg  and  Van¬ 
couver. 

Montreal. — There  was  an  increase  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  Montreal,  where  the  84S  co-oper¬ 
ating  firms  employed  14S,082  persons,  or  662 
more  than  on  September  1.  Manufacturing 
and  trade  reported  the  bulk  of  the  gain,  while 
construction  and  transportation  were  slacker. 
Curtailment  had  been  noted  on  the  correspon¬ 
ding  date  last  year,  when  tire  situation  gener¬ 
ally  was  not  so  good. 


EMPLOYMENT  IN’  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 

vrOTF _ Tne  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  mcmth 

as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


British  Columbia.— Employment  in  British 
Columbia  showed  further  curtailment,  mainly 
in  construction,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  services,  while  mining,  logging  and  trade 
reported  heightened  activity.  Data  were  tabu¬ 
lated  from  729  employers,  whose  payrolls  de¬ 
clined  from  94,571  persons  on  September  1  to 
91,981  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Losses  on 
a  rather  smaller  scale  were  registered  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1928,  but  the  index  then  was  several 
points  lower. 

Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 


Quebec. — Employment  in  Quebec  showed  a 
decrease  at  the  beginning  of  October,  441 
workers  being  laid  off  by  the  118  employers 
whose  returns  were  compiled,  and  who  had 
13  309  on  their  paylists  on  the  date  under  re¬ 
view.  Practically  all  the  loss  took  place  m 
construction,  services  and  transportation,  while 
manufacturing  showed  improvement.  The  in¬ 
dex  was  practically  the  same  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  1928. 

Toronto.— Further  expansion  was  indicated 
in  Toronto,  according  to  924  firms  employing 
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131,086  persons,  compared  wtih  129,543  in 
their  last  report.  Manufacturing,  (particularly 
of  textiles  and  electrical  appliances)  was  much 
busier,  as  were  trade  and  building  con¬ 
struction.  The  additions  to  staffs  reported  on 
October  1  of  a  year  ago  were  on  a  rather 
larger  scale,  but  conditions  then  were  not  so 
favourable. 

Ottawa . — Trade  and  manufacturing  were 
more  active,  while  other  groups  showed  only 
small  changes.  The  forces  of  the  142  em¬ 
ployers  furnishing  data  aggregated  13,772 
workers,  or  155  more  than  on  September  1. 


Employment  was  better  than  on  the  same  date 
in  1928,  when  declines  bad  been  noted. 

Hamilton. — Curtailment  was  registered  in 
manufacturing,  while  construction  was  some¬ 
what  brisker.  Statements  were  tabulated 
from  221  firms  with  39,232  employees,  com¬ 
pared  with  39,475  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  index  number  at  the  beginning  of  October 
of  last  year  was  many  points  lower;  the  trend 
erf  employment  then  was  also  downward. 

Windsor  and  Adjacent  Border  Cities. — 
There  was  a  fa'lling-off  in  the  number  em- 


T-'bi.e  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  ECONOMIC  AREAS  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926  =  100) 


— 

Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

British 

Columbia 

Oct.  1 . 

1921 

91-3 

104-5 

85-0 

99-3 

85-5 

Oct,  1 . 

1922 

95-8 

i  ai  n 

88-8 

Oct.  1 . 

1923 

100-0 

100-7 

62-5 

Oct.  1 . 

1924 

95-0 

90-7 

91-5 

Oct.  1 . 

1925 

99-5 

99-1 

101-9 

Jan.  1 . 

1926 

90- 7 

91- 8 

92- 6 
92-5 

94-4 

90- 1 
88-0 
87-6 

91- 8 
102-8 
106-5 

89-2 

91-9 

Feb.  1 . 

93-8 

95- 0 
93-7 

96- 3 
101-4 
103-3 

103- 0 

104- 3 

105- 1 
103-7 
103-1 

Mar.  I . 

April  1 . 

91-6 

Mav  1 . 

94-1 

96-1 

June  1 . 

too -7 

July  1 . 

103-5 

Aug.  1 . 

104-8 

Sept.  1 . 

105-8 

107-2 

Oct.  1 .  . 

106-2 

108-1 

Nov.  1 . 

109-2 

105-8 

Dec.  1 . 

106-9 

102-9 

Jan.  1 . 

1927 

yo  j 

83-6 

104-7 

99-9 

100-0 

87-7 

96-8 

98-3 

100-1 

100-4 

104-5 

108-1 

108-9 

Feb.  1 . 

Mar.  1 . 

96-4 

90-8 

April  1 . 

96-2 

95-2 

93-0 

May  1..., 

94-6 

94-1 

96-1 

June  1 . 

H'v/'O 

100-6 

99-0 

99-4 

Julv  1 . 

1U  5 ' 0 

107-5 

106-5 

105-5 

Aug.  1 . . . . 

110-5 

113-2 

109- 6 
1C9-8 

110- 5 
110-0 

110-7 

109-1 

Sept.  1 . 

109-2 

114-0 

110-0 

Oct.  1 . 

108-1 

110-5 

114-4 

108-7 

Nov.  1 . 

in-1 

111-7 

107-8 

Dec.  1 . 

110-2 

110-1 

99-6 

101-6 

100-9 

109 -8 

110-7 

104-2 

Jan.  1 _ 

1928 

97-1 

109-1 

110-8 

101-0 

Feb.  1 .  . 

101-9 

107-5 

91-4 

Mar.  1 . 

104-9 

103-2 

93-5 

April  1 .  . . 

106-3 

101-8 

87-0 

Mav  1 . 

98-5 

99-2 

103-0 

110-7 

106-0 

101-9 

100-0 

June  1 . . . . 

110-1 

108-5 

105-4 

July  1. . . . 

115-5 

121-5 

109-9 

Aug  1 . 

113-6 

117-7 

129-8 

114-0 

Sept.  1 . 

114-1 

118-9 

132-5 

116-4 

Oct,  1.... 

115-7 

119-5 

127-8 

115-5 

Nov.  1 . 

114-3 

120-4 

126-4 

114-0 

Dec.  1 . 

109-5 

108-1 

114-8 

121-1 

128-6 

113-1 

Jan.  1 _ 

1929 

112-6 

103-3 

129-7 

125-3 

107-9 

i  m  n 

Feb.  1 . 

113-8 

116-6 

100-4 

Mar.  1... 

1 J  u  *  o 

104-6 

105-9 

117-0 

113-1 

96-4 

April  1 . 

106-8 

104-7 

118-4 

112-3 

103-7 

Mav  1 . 

107-5 

101-1 

117-4 

113-9 

106-0 

June  1 . 

108-3 

107-3 

123-8 

119-7 

111-6 

July  1 . 

112-5 

115-9 

126-2 

132-4 

117-5 

Aug.  1 . 

117-9 

119-4 

127-2 

136-7 

118-2 

Sept.  1 . 

121-3 

128-0 

144-8 

122-7 

1 ZU  ■  o 

120-5 

126-9 

143-3 

121-5 

Rato!te  °f  ^mpl°yment  bV  Districts  as 

100-0 

123-7 

7-7 

120-2 

27-8 

128-4 

41  -7 

134-2 

1  A. A 

118-2 
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ployed  in  tihe  Border  Cities,  mainly  in  auto 
mobile  plants  and  construction.  One  hundred 
and  thirty -one  establishments  recorded  17,171 
employees,  as  against  17,719  on  September 
1.  Although  contractions  had  also  been  re¬ 
ported  on  October  1,  1928,  employment  was 
then  in  greater  volume. 

Winnipeg. — Employment  in  Winnipeg  show¬ 
ed  a  recession  on  October  1,  when  13 <  workers 
were  released  from  the  forces  of  323  co-oper¬ 
ating  firms,  reducing  them  to  34,167.  Trans¬ 
portation  was  more  active,  but  there  were  de¬ 


creases  in  manufacturing  and  building. 
Moderate  improvement  had  been  indicated 
at  the  beginning  of  October  a  year  ago,  when 
the  index  was  practically  the  same  as  on  the 
date  under  review. 

Vancouver. — For  the  first  time  since  the 
beginning  of  February,  there  was  a  loss  in 
employment  in  Vancouver,  according  to  279 
employers  with  20.S96  persons  on  their  pay¬ 
rolls,  compared  with  30,620  on  September  1. 
Manufacturing,  transportation  and  services 
reported  decreases.  A  reduction  had  also 


Note.  The  "relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  II.-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 


Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

lamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

100-4 

101-1 

87-2 

Oct.  1 . 

1923 

99-6 

112-4 

95-9 

91-5 

87-9 

100-0 

1924 

99-9 

101-4 

90- 9 

91- 6 

95-5 

99- 2 

95-1 

95- 6 

96- 2 
96-9 
99-2 
99-7 

100- 2 
100-6 
102-0 

102- 9 

103- 4 
103-8 

84-6 

88-1 

90-0 

Oct.  1 . 

1925 

Oct.  1 . 

1926 

Jan.  1 . 

•FVh  1  . 

94-9 

100-7 

89-2 

89-5 

108-4 

93-4 

92-7 

92- 9 

89-5 

91-5 

93- 1 
95-1 
98-9 

101-1 

102- 7 

104- 0 

105- 6 
104-9 

103- 6 
101-7 

94- 4 

56-9 

95- 7 
100-1 

91-5 

91-4 

91- 9 

92- 9 

98-6 

91-6 

94-7 

93-2 

90-8 

93-3 

92-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

94-3 

96-0 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

97-2 

101-5 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

104-5 

90-3 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

105-9 

102-7 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

106-2 

105-4 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

106-0 

104-6 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

1  . 

105-7 

106-3 

98-8 

106-1 

101-6 

104-7 

104-3 

99-9 

98-7 

107-9 

101-4 

101-9 

102-3 

92-9 

96-4 

1927 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

99-3 

99-6 

102-5 

105-3 

1070 

107-7 

107-8 

109- 3 

110- 2 

109- 5 

110- 5 

93-0 

98-0 

98- 0 

99- 1 

101- 4 

102- 5 
105-5 
105-1 
107-1 

57-5 

96-4 

101-6 

99-8 

Ye  H  1  . 

94-5 

98-3 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

95-8 

99-9 

98*1 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

980 

102-6 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

1  . 

101-9 

105-3 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

104-5 

110-9 

82-7 

104-4 

106  - 1 
104-6 
102-8 
103-0 
99-7 
98-7 

July  1  . 

106-3 

1140 

117-7 

85-8 

106-0 

106-2 

116-7 

103-3 

103-5 

106- 3 

107- 3 

86-2 

109-9 

107-8 

119-9 

117-8 

113-1 

83-0 

108-7 

1  . 

108-6 

121-8 

81-4 

108-2 

109-4 

123-9 

84-2 

111-5 

108-7 

119-9 

109-2 

102-1 

94- 2 

95- 7 
99-0 

100-5 

104-8 

107-4 

107-6 

111-7 

1928 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-4 

105-1 

105-6 

105-2 

96*8 

102*7 

83-1 

88-8 

i  . 

100-3 

1 10  9 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

101-0 

106-3 

107*7 

103*0 

124-9 

103-9 

101-8 

107-9 

120-8 

118-4 

123-0 

104-8 

136-4 

108-7 

105-9 

112-8 

112*7 

109 -0 

147-3 

110-7 

109-7 

117-0 

109-0 

150-2 

110-9 

Till  \7  1  . 

110-4 

131-6 

113*6 

111-8 

1650 

111-2 

112-1 

130-2 

124-9 

119- 8 

120- 2 
115-1 

113-7 

175-5 

115-0 

115-8 

115- 4 

116- 8 

115-7 

132-7 

112-7 

174-8 

114-3 

131-0 

115-7 

155-9 

115-1 

126-6 

118-0 

142-5 

113-0 

122-1 

120  *  o 

109- 9 
108-1 

107- 6 

108- 0 

110- 9 

111- 5 
114  0 
117-3 
115-5 
115-1 

_ _ 

1929 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

110- 3 
109-4 

111- 2 
123-7 

127- 8 

128- 4 
128-3 

126- 9 

127- 9 

116-7 

120-3 

137-5 

159-6 

100*4 

106-9 

114*3 

116*6 

123-5 

168-5 

107-5 

112-8 

116-2 

126-1 

177-3 

108-2 

130-6 

189-5 

114-2 

117*1 

122*1 

133-1 

168-3 

119  3 

122-0 

133-9 

1580 

120  3 

128-8 

135-8 

142-0 

122-4 

135*8 

131-1 

143-4 

120-2 

136-5 

131-7 

1 25  •  0 

130-5 

138-4 

DCpi<*  . . 

120-5 

Relative  weight  of  eir 
ployment  by  citie 
as  at  Oct.  1,  1929. . 

1- 

58 

13-6 

1-2 

12-7 

1-3 

3-6 

1-6 

3-1 

2- 

94075—5 
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been  recorded  on  October  1,  1928,  when  the 
index  stood  at  110.6,  as  compared  with  111.7 
at  the  beginning  of  October  of  this  year. 

Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in 
Table  II. 

Manufacturing 

There  was  an  increase  in  manufacturing 
plants,  4,207  of  which  reported  575,664  oper¬ 
atives,  compared  with  573,309  in  the  preceding 
month.  Vegetable  food  factories  showed  im¬ 


portant  seasonal  improvement  and  there  were 
also  large  gains  in  textile,  pulp  and  paper, 
tobacco,  distilled  and  malt  liquor,  electrical 
appliance,  electric  current  and  leather  plants. 
Fish-preserving  and  sawmi'lling  establishments, 
on  the  other  hand,  recordted  seasonal  losses 
and  there  was  a  falling-off  in  activity  in 
rubber,  building  material  and  iron  and  steel 
works.  A  small  reduction  had  been  reported 
in  this  group  on  October  1,  1928,  when  em¬ 
ployment  was  not  so  active. 


Note;  The  "relative  weight”  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees 
all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


in  the  indicated  industry 


to  the  total  number  o  f 


Table  III— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926=100) 


— 

All  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facture 

Oct. 

1... 

1921 

91-3 

95-8 

100- 7 

95-0 

99-5 

90- 7 

91- 8 

92- 6 
92-5 
95-4 

102-2 

105-0 

105- 5 

106- 2 

106- 5 
104-0 
102-3 

95- 9 

96- 6 

97- 5 
97-4 

101- 8 

107- 2 
109-7 

88-0 

93-8 

99-4 

92- 7 

98-8 

90-0 

93- 0 

Oct. 

1... 

1922 

Oct. 

1... 

1923 

Oct. 

1... 

1924 

Oct. 

1... 

1925 

Jan. 

1. 

1926 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar 

1. 

April 

1. 

96-6 

May 

1. 

June 

1. 

101-6 

103-1 

103-6 

July 

1. 

Aug. 

1. 

Sept. 

1. 

Oct. 

1. 

104-6 

Nov. 

1. 

Dec. 

1. 

Jan. 

I. 

1927 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

1. 

April 

1. 

May 

1. 

June 

1. 

July 

1. 

Aug. 

1. 

Sept. 

1. 

Oct. 

1. 

110-3 

Nov. 

1. 

Dec, 

1. 

Jan. 

1. 

1928 

100-7 

102-0 

102-6 

Feb. 

1. 

Mar. 

1. 

April 

1. 

May 

1. 

106-8 

113-8 

June 

1. 

July. 

1. 

113-1 

Aug. 

1. 

Sept. 

1. 

119-1 

118-8 

1  lO  '  & 

Oct. 

1. 

Nov. 

1. 

115-1 

Dec. 

1.. 

116-7 

Jan. 

1.. 

1929 

109-1 

Feb. 

1.. 

Mar. 

1. 

April. 

1.. 

May 

1.. 

June 

1.. 

122-2 

July 

1.. 

Aug. 

1.. 

121-6 

Sept. 

1.. 

Oct. 

1.. 

Relative  weight  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  Industries  as  at 
Oct.  1, 1929 . 

100-0 

52-8 

Logging 

Mining 

Commun 
i  cat  ion 

Trans¬ 

portation 

Con¬ 

struction 

86-8 

100-8 

90-3 

101-2 

87-4 

76-0 

105-8 

88-3 

105-3 

102-0 

93-0 

109-7 

91-6 

107-3 

105-4 

96-4 

103-6 

95-5 

100-7 

96-6 

89-4 

100-6 

98-1 

102-8 

104-1 

129-2 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

63-4 

145-5 

98-4 

95-1 

93-4 

610 

139-0 

93-0 

94-7 

92-3 

65-6 

79-2 

92-5 

95-0 

93-4 

69-8 

72-7 

93-0 

99-5 

94-9 

82-6 

96-4 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

114-5 

80-0 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

133-0 

63-2 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

137-1 

66-8 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

133-5 

82-9 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

126-9 

99-6 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

111*2 

139-2 

109-0 

102-2 

101-5 

91-3 

136-1 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

73-1 

149-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

67*6 

137-5 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

72-3 

85-7 

103-0 

101-9 

96-2 

72-5 

82-8 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

95-0 

86-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

121-3 

69-9 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

144*2 

68-6 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

150*2 

78-7 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

150-4 

96-8 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

139-8 

136-3 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

122-1 

182-7 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

99-3 

163-2 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

78-6 

169-5 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

75-6 

159-6 

111-4 

101-2 

97-3 

73-3 

88-3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

78-6 

78-5 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

103-7 

85  ■  y 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

136-8 

69-5 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

154-3 

68-6 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

167*7 

75-0 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

158-7 

98-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

147*3 

139-3 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

137*4 

178-1 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

113-2 

171-0 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

87*4 

178-3 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

79*3 

167-8 

115-9 

112-0 

99-8 

80-0 

83-1 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

85-4 

75-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

112-0 

92-7 

115-8 

120-9 

113-9 

144*6 

80  - 1 

119  5 

123-8 

117-5 

164-5 

74-0 

122-1 

126-0 

117-2 

186-8 

83-6 

123-8 

128-8 

117-2 

181  -3 

117-1 

126-6 

128-1 

114-3 

162-4 

2-7 

5-1 

2-8  | 

12-8 

14-3 

Services 


87-3 

85-2 


95-1 


96-1 

100-6 

901 
90-1 
93  0 

94- 2 

95- 7 

100- 9 
105-3 
111-8 

110- 4 
105-8 

99-1 

97-9 

96- 7 
95-9 

97- 3 
99-0 

101- 5 

105- 4 
113-1 
115-8 
120-0 
115-3 

107- 9 

106- 9 

105-3 

105-8 

105-3 

108- 4 

111- 7 
118-4 

130- 8 
132-8 
132-5 
127-7 
120-8 

117- 2 

118- 0 

117- 3 

118- 4 
121-1 
121-6 

131- 1 

145- 4 

146- 6 
146-6 
141-0 


2-2 


Trade 


91-7 

91- 2 

92- 5 
92-4 
95-9 

101- 3 
97-4 
95-8 

95- 4 

96- 3 

96- 7 

97- 6 

98- 2 
98-1 

101-0 

103- 9 

108- 9 

109- 9 

102- 2 
101-2 
102-3 

104- 4 
104-8 
106-0 

107- 3 

108- 4 

109- 4 
111-9 
121-2 

120- 4 

110- 0 
109-7 
111-1 
111-7 
113-7 

115- 3 

116- 3 
116-0 
120-1 

121- 3 

127- 4 

128- 5 
119-7 

117- 8 

122- 5 
124-0 
126-0 
127-7 
126-1 

127- 8 

128- 2 
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Animal  Products — Edible. — There  were  con¬ 
tinued  losses  in  fish-preserving  establishments 
and  in  dairies,  while  meatpacking  plants 
afforded  rather  more  employment.  Statistics 
were  received  from  217  manufacturers,  employ¬ 
ing  19,309  persons,  as  compared  with  19,971 
in  the  preceding  month.  This  contraction, 
which  was  most  pronounced  in  British  Col¬ 


umbia,  was  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  regis¬ 
tered  on  the  corresponding  date  last  year. 

Leather  and  Products. — Tanning,  shoe  and 
miscellaneous  leather  product  factories  report¬ 
ed  additions  to  staffs,  continuing  the  upward 
movement  indicated  in  the  last  few  months. 
The  175  employers  making  returns  reported 
17,233  workers,  or  220  more  than  on  Septem- 


Tablf.  IV .-INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926  =  100) 


Industries 

Relative 

weight1 

Oct.  1, 
1929 

Sept.  1, 
1929 

Oct.  1, 
1928 

Oct.  1, 
1927 

Oct.  1, 
1926 

Oct.  1, 
1925 

Oct.  1,  . 
1924 

[anufacturing . ._ . 

Animal  products — edible . 

Fur  and  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

52-8 

1-8 

•2 

1-6 

5-5 

3-4 

1-0 

120-2 

117-1 

103-1 

97-7 

116-6 

114-7 

125-4 

119- 8 
121-0 
104-3 

96-4 

120- 7 
122-0 

121- 7 

115- 7 

119- 6 
99-5 
96-4 

117-6 

116- 3 

120- 0 

106-4 

114-0 

104-8 

104-1 

109- 4 

110- 6 
109-5 
103-6 

104- 6 
106-4 
108-6 
103-7 
116-6 
124-5 

101- 7 

102- 2 
110-0 
115-9 
103-0 

105- 8 
103-5 

99-3 

99-7 

98-8 

103-5 

106-6 

95-9 

112-9 

121-5 

94-8 

92-7 

99-9 

103-7 

95-0 

107-4 

117-7 

87-8 

1-1 

115-8 

115-6 

118-7 

94-3 

115-6 

94-8 

92-2 

99-6 

•3 

101-8 

99-4 

112-6 

104-4 

108-1 

3-5 

134-8 

123-4 

121-5 

120-9 

6-3 

114-2 

113-1 

109-0 

108-5 

3-1 

111-9 

110-9 

112-6 

111- 9 
108-1 
104-6 

112- 6 
104-9 
111-2 

97-8 

101-7 

108- 4 

109- 6 

•8 

116-8 

115-3 

120-8 

2-4 

116-3 

115-3 

110-8 

105-4 

76*1 

1-6 

137-2 

140-6 

135-2 

7-6 

106-9 

104-8 

105-2 

2-7 

102-2 

100-6 

109-4 

99-5 

102-2 

104-2 

101-5 

101-8 

yo  *  u 

91-8 

100-4 

95-0 

1-6 

115-4 

113-1 

105-2 

103-3 

94-9 

103-4 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

2-4 

■9 

107-6 

105-1 

105-7 

100-9 

106-5 

110-5 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

1-5 

•8 

128-2 

115-5 

120-0 

103-3 

121-5 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

•7 

•1 

148-2 

177-3 

146-1 

160-8 

150-2 

115-0 

104-9 

106-2 

113-2 

110-2 

99-5 

103-1 

113-2 

94-6 

94-8 

95-0 

100-8 

109-0 

104-0 

81-6 

98-5 

88-8 

104-3 

90-5 

82-5 

77-8 

87-7 

43-0 

85-5 

87-8 

97-5 

95-4 

80-3 

80-7 

87-7 

•7 

120-6 

120-6 

110-0 

91- 9 
106-6 

94- 8 

92- 3 
100-7 

96- 7 
72-7 

93- 8 

97- 5 

91- 6 
99-8 
80-7 

89-0 

92- 5 
89-0 

104-5 

95- 4 
89-4 

1-3 

136-7 

139-9 

123-3 

1-5 

138-9 

136-8 

127-9 

127-4 

1-5 

158-2 

154-7 

14-3 

120-9 

122-3 

1 18  -  4 

103-1 

101-5 

91-2 

99-2 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products . 
Machinery  (other  than  vehicles). . 

1-5 

1-3 

•8 

132-6 

132-5 

103-0 

133-3 

131-9 

108-3 

125-0 

127-6 

98-4 

6-2 

112-8 

114-6 

115*0 

158*6 

1-7 

126-8 

129-1 

89-7 

103- 8 
116-0 

91-1 

104- 1 
110-2 
104-7 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing. . . 

•5 

•5 

146-2 

138-0 

142-1 

130-8 

101-9 

123-1 

144-6 

119-5 

114-5 

122-3 

135-4 

109-6 

98-5 

105-5 

104-1 

101-1 

104-2 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.).. 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro- 

1-0 

•6 

175-3 

123-0 

181-3 

128-3 

Other  iron  and  steel  products . 

1-9 

1-8 

113-7 

132-9 

114-2 

133-6 

105-4 

103- 0 

101- 4 
82-9 

105-0 

104- 0 

105- 5 
109-6 
103-4 
108-5 

102- 1 
107-4 
102-3 
107-0 
117-9 
126-9 
122-4 
169-5 

80-0 

103-2 

93-4 

1-3 

149-1 

148-8 

•4 

116-6 

118-4 

96-4 

2-7 

117-1 

83-6 

123-8 

105-9 

147-2 

100-6 

103-6 

5-1 

126-6 

96-6 

102-8 

(TqcJ  . 

2-6 

110-0 

99-3 

102-4 

1-6 

149-7 

141-8 

115-1 

126-4 

112-1 

119-6 

107-2 

111-1 

107*6 

97-9 

N on-metallic  minerals  (except  coal ) 

•9 

2-8 

151-6 

128-1 

153-2 

128-8 

98-1 

98-4 

95-5 

92-6 

■6 

135-7 

140-3 

98-0 

96-4 

2-2 

126-0 

125-7 

117-2 

134-3 

102-8 

100-7 

12-1 

114-3 

111*8 

105-3 

103-3 

2-5 

132-9 

111-5 

104-5 

147-3 

138-2 

104-8 

101*1 

99-0 

7-9 

109-6 

112-2 

108-0 

106-0 

1-7 

113-8 

121-2 

104*1 

96-6 

14  3 

162-4 

181-3 

93*0 

84-7 

6-1 

169-7 

174-8 

293-5 

137-7 

146-6 

915-4 

143-4 

118-9 

3-9 

240-7 

115*7 

115*6 

101-1 

99-2 

4-3 

119-7 

115- 3 
114-9 
113-1 

116- 0 
109-4 
109-5 

105-8 

100-6 

96-1 

2-2 

141-0 

107-4 

105-8 

99-0 

Services . ••*••*  * 

1-3 

149-4 

158-3 

124-5 

133-2 

119-5 

103- 3 

104- 1 

97-9 

96-3 

•2 

118-4 

93-4 

91-2 

•7 

133-9 

120*1 

101-0 

99-7 

95-9 

92-4 

8-0 

128-2 

130-6 

127-8 

93-7 

89-5 

6-6 

130  ■  1 

115-1 

109- 4 

110- 3 

103-6 

100-3 

98-2 

2-4 

122-9 

122-7 

126-8 

106-5 

99-5 

95-0 

100-0 

125-6 

1 

,  ..  ,  i,  „ ,  r,  number  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  is  of  the 

total  r"  “  ^  **  ^  “ 
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ber  1.  A  slight  decline  was  noted  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  October  a  year  ago,  when  the  in¬ 
dex  number  was  very  slightly  lower  than  on 
the  date  under  review. 

Lumber  and  Products. — Further  reductions 
in  personnel  were  indicated  in  the  lumber 
group,  in  which  employment  was  at  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  level  as  on  October  1,  1928.  The 
decreases  took  place  almost  entirely  in  rough 
and  dressed  lumber  mills,  while  furniture  and 
some  other  woodworking  factories  were  some¬ 
what  busier.  A  combined  working  force  of 
59,555  persons  was  reported  by  the  711  co-op¬ 
erating  manufacturers,  as  compared  with  61,- 
798  at  the  beginning  of  September.  Although 
the  largest  contractions  were  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  the  tendency  was  downward  in  all 
provinces. 

Musical  Instruments. — Additions  to  staffs  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  on  October  1  a  year  ago, 
were  registered  in  musical  instrument  plants, 
in  which  conditions  were  not  quite  so  good 
as  during  last  autumn.  Forty-one  establish¬ 
ments  reported  3,070  employees,  as  compared 
with  3,000  in  the  preceding  month.  The  bulk 
of  the  gain  was  in  Ontario. 

Plant  Products — Edible. — Fruit  and  veget¬ 
able  canning,  chocolate,  cocoa  and  confection¬ 
ery  factories  afforded  heightened  employment, 
while  there  was  a  falling-off  in  the  sugar  and 
syrup  division.  The  staffs  of  the  372  report¬ 
ing  firms  aggregated  38,874  persons,  or  3,416 
more  than  in  their  last  report.  Employment 
Was  better  in  all  provinces  except  British  Col¬ 
umbia,  Ontario  showing  the  most  pronounced 
expansion.  This  gain  involved  many  more 
workers  than  that  registered  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1928,  when  the  index  was  decided¬ 
ly  lower  than  on  October  1,  1929. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products. — There  was  an 
increase  in  the  staff  reported  by  527  employ¬ 
ers  in  this  group,  who  had  68,349  workers  on 
pay-roll,  as  compared  with  67,553  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September.  Activity  advanced  in 
pulp  and  paper  mills  and  in  printing  and  paper 
goods  plants,  and  the  tendency  in  all  prov¬ 
inces  was  favourable.  A  decline  had  been  in¬ 
dicated  at  the  beginning  of  October  a  year 
ago,  when  the  index  number  was  lower,  as  it 
was  in  the  autumn  of  all  earlier  years  since 
the  record  was  commenced  in  1920. 

Rubber  Products—  Employment  in  rubber 
goods  showed  a  decrease  on  October  1,  1929, 
repeating  the  movement  recorded  on  the  same 
date  in  1928,  when  the  level  of  employment 
was  slightly  lower.  Data  were  compiled  from 
37  firms  with  17,395  employees,  as  against 
17,825  in  their  last  report.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  curtailment  was  shown  in  Ontario. 


Textile  Products. — Garment  and  personal 
furnishing,  thread,  yarn  and  cloth,  hosiery  and 
knitting,  and  other  branches  of  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry  reported  increased  activity;  585  manu¬ 
facturers  enlarged  their  payrolls  from  80,821 
workers  at  the  beginning  of  September  to  82,- 
435  on  the  date  under  review.  Ontario  re¬ 
corded  the  bulk  of  this  expansion,  but  im¬ 
provement  was  also  shown  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  and  Quebec.  Much  smaller  gains 
had  been  noted  at  the  beginning  of  October 
last  year  and  the  situation  then  was  not  quite 
so  favourable. 

Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — 
There  wTas  a  large  increase  in  emplo3unent  in 
these  industries  on  the  date  under  review,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  145  establishments  furnishing 
statistics,  which  employed  16,476  workers,  or 
1,034  more  than  on  September  1.  Employ¬ 
ment  continued  in  larger  volume  than  in  the 
autumn  in  other  years  for  which  data  are 
available.  Firms  in  Quebec  registered  the 
gain,  w'hile  the  tendency  was  downward  in  On¬ 
tario. 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Products. — Moderate 
seasonal  contractions  were  indicated  in  build¬ 
ing  material  plants,  in  which  activity  was 
greater  than  on  October  1,  1928.  The  forces 
of  the  148  co-operating  employers  declined  by 
296  persons  to  13,867  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  largest  reductions  took  place 
in  Quebec  and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Electric  Current. — There  was  an  increase  in 
electric  current  plants  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  when  95  establishments  reported  16,- 
799  workers,  compared  with  16,576  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  The  largest  gain  was  in  Quebec.  Con¬ 
tractions  were  indicated  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year  when  the  index  number  was 
many  points  lower. 

Electrical  Appliances. — Further  additions  to 
staffs  were  made  in  electrical  apparatus  works, 
52  of  which  had  16,109  employees,  or  351  more 
than  in  their  last  report.  This  improvement 
involved  about  the  same  number  of  workers  as 
that  noted  on  October  1,  1928,  when  the  index 
number  was  considerably  lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products. — The  heating  ap¬ 
pliance,  ship-building,  boiler,  engine  and  tank 
divisions  of  the  iron  and  steel  group  registered 
increases  in  employment,  while  there  were  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  vehicle,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ment  and  other  branches.  Statements  were 
received  from  676  manufacturers,  whose  pay- 
i oils  aggregated  156,2/7  persons,  as  compared 
with  157,883  in  the  preceding  month.  Em¬ 
ployment  declined  in  Ontario  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  but  elsewhere  there  were  gains. 
Rather  less  marked  curtailment  had  been  in- 
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dicated  at  the  beginning  of  October  last  year, 
when  the  general  situation  was  not  so  good 
as  on  the  date  under  review. 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Products— The  alumi¬ 
num,  lead,  tin,  zinc  and  copper  division  of  this 
group  reported  decreases,  while  the  precious 
metal  group  was  somewhat  busier.  A  com¬ 
bined  working  force  of  20.139  persons  was  re¬ 
ported  by  the  106  co-operating  employers 
who  had  20,222  employees  at  the  beginning  ol 
September.  Most  of  the  reduction  took  place 
in  Ontario.  The  situation  was  much  more 
favourable  than  in  the  autumn  of  earlier  years 
of  the  record. 

Logging 

Statements  were  tabulated  from  212 
companies,  whose  staffs  were  enlarged  by  S,b51 
workers  to  29,S49  on  the  date  under  review. 
This  advance  was  on  a  greater  scale  than  in 
the  early  autumn  of  previous  years  of  the 
record,  in  most  of  which  the  index  was  lower 
Camps  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  absorbed  most 
of  the  extra  men. 

Mining 


Coal  Mining.— There  was  a  large  increase 
in  coal  mines,  in  which  employment  was  in 
greater  volume  than  on  October  1,  19-8,  when 
the  improvement  reported  was  much  less  pro¬ 
nounced.  Returns  were  received  from  ib  op¬ 
erators  employing  28,274  persons,  as  compared 
with  27,1S5  in  their  last  report.  Gams  were 
noted  in  both  Eastern  and  Western  coal  fields, 
but  those  in  Alberta  were  most  pronounced. 

Metallic  Ores.— Employment  in  this  group 
on  October  1  showed  its  seventh  consecutive 
increase  since  the  spring ;  71  employers  repor  ¬ 
ed  17  320  workers,  or  296  more  than  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  September.  Ontario  registered  the 
bulk  of  the  improvement,  although  the  ten 
dency  was  generally  favourable.  Similar  ad¬ 
vances  had  been  noted  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year,  when  the  index  number  was 
many  points  lower. 

Communications 

For  the  first  time  since  February,  there  was 
a  decline  in  communications,  m  which  17 
companies  and  branches  furnished  data  '  s^°  ' 
ing  that  they  had  30,790  employees  as  com¬ 
pared  with  30,966  on  September  1.  The  index 
continued  higher  than  in  the  autumn  of  any 
other  year  on  record. 

Transportation 

Street  and  Electric  Railways  and  Cartage.— 
A  minor  decrease  was  indicated  in  local  trans¬ 
portation,  52  persons  being  reieased  from  th 
forces  of  the  134  co-operating  firms,  who 


ported  26,847  on  their  pay-rolls.  Conditions 
in  this  industry  were  better  than  on  October  1 
in  1928,  or  in  any  other  year  since  this  series 
was  commenced. 

Steam  Railways.— Statistics  were  tabulated 
from  106  employers  in  the  steam  railway  op¬ 
eration  group,  whose  payrolls  declined  from 
SS  486  on  September  1  to  86.484  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October.  This  reduction  was  largely 
due  to  the  delay  in  the  movement  of  gram. 
Improvement  had  been  indicated  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  when  the  index  was  rather 
higher.  There  were  losses  on  the  date  under 
review  in  all  except  the  Prairie  Provinces, 
where  a  small  advance  was  reported. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring.—' Curtailment  in 
employment  was  registered  in  the  water  trans¬ 
portation  group,  in  which  75  companies  em¬ 
ployed  18,292  workers.  This  was  a  decline  ot 
1  118  compared  with  their  payrolls  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month;  all  provinces  shared  in  the  loss, 
which  as  in  the  case  of  steam  railway  opera¬ 
tion,  was  largely  a  result  of  the  gram  con¬ 
gestion.  Reductions  had  also  been  noted  on 
October  1  last  year,  and  although  they  were 
on  a  smaller  scale,  the  index  then  was  lower 
than  on  the  date  under  review. 


Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building.— For  the  first  time  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March,  there  was  a  fallmg-oit _  m 
employment  in  building,  1,772  persons  being 
released  from  the  forces  of  the  682  co-operat¬ 
ing  contractors.  They  had  66,161  employees, 
a  number  considerably  in  excess  of  that  re¬ 
ported  at  the  beginning  of  October  a  year  ago, 
when  the  seasonal  curtailment  indicated  was 
on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  Maritime  Provinces 
and  Ontario  there  was  further  improvement, 
while  the  trend  was  unfavourable  m  Quebec 
and  the  Western  Provinces. 

Highway.- Work  on  highways  and  streeis 
declined,  as  is  customary  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  the  decreases,  like  the.  increases  which 
preceded  it,  involved  a  larger  number  of  work¬ 
ers  than  in  the  early  autumn  m  previous 
years  of  the  record.  Statements  were  tabu¬ 
lated  from  248  employers,  whose  stalls,  stand^ 
ing  at  42,887,  were  smaller  by  8,89S  persons 
Zn  on  September  1.  There  were  merited 

contractions  in  all  provinces  those  in 
Prairies  being  most  pronounced. 

Railway  — Continued  reductions  in  employ- 
ment  were  reported  on  mi, way  co„s‘™«.on, 
Psneciallv  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  forces 
of  the  44  companies  and  divisional  superin¬ 
tendents  furnishing  returns  declined  from 
54  249  at  the  beginning  of  September  to 
47’l68  on  the  date  under  review.  This  shrink 
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age  was  more  extensive  than  that  registered 
on  October  1,  1928,  when  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment  was  higher. 

Services 

The  closing  of  summer  hotels  largely  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  decrease  of  950  persons  in  the 
staffs  of  the  223  firms  in  this  group  whose 
returns  were  received,  and  who  employed 
23,531  on  October  1.  The  declines  indicated 
on  the  same  date  last  year  involved  a  larger 
number  of  workers,  and  the  index  then  was 
much  lower. 

Trade 

Trade,  especially  retail  stores,  showed  a 
pronounced  increase  in  personnel;  706  estab¬ 


lishments  reported  86,554  employees,  com¬ 
pared  with  85,804  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  situation  was  better  than  in  the  autumn 
in  any  other  year  of  the  record,  which  was 
instituted  in  1920. 


Index  numbers  of  employment  by  economic 
areas,  leading  cities  and  industries  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  tables.  The  columns 
headed  Relative  weight”  show  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  employees  reported  in  the 
indicated  area  or  industry  is  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the 
firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  re¬ 
view. 


(2)  Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  September,  1929 


Unemployment  as  used  in  the  following  re¬ 
port  has  reference  to  involuntary  idleness  due 
to  economic  causes.  Persons  who  are  engaged 
in  work  other  than  their  own  trades  or  who 
are  idle  because  of  illness  are  not  considered 
as  unemployed,  while  unions  which  are  in¬ 
volved  in  industrial  disputes  are  excluded  from 
our  tabulations.  As  the  number  of  unions 
making  returns  varies  from  month  to  month, 
with  consequent  variation  in  the  membership 
upon  which  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
is  based,  it  should  be  understood  that  such 
figures  have  reference  only  to  the  organiza¬ 
tions  reporting. 

Little  variation  from  the  August  level  of 
unemployment  among  local  trade  unions  feat¬ 
ured  the  September  situation,  3-7  per  cent  of 
the  membership  covered  by  the  returns  being 
idle  in  the  latter  month  compared  with  3-5 
per  cent  at  the  close  of  August.  Reports  for 
September  were  tabulated  from  a  total  of 
1,762  labour  organizations  with  206,617  mem¬ 
bers,  7,654  of  whom  were  unemployed  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  Conditions  were  some¬ 
what  less  favourable  during  September  than 
m  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  when 
the  percentage  of  unemployed  members  stood 
^  •  n  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec  unions 

uung  September  the  employment  tendency 
was  upward  from  that  of  the  previous  month 
though  the  improvement  represented  was 
nonnna  only.  Of  the  losses  in  employment 
reflected  by  the  remaining  provinces  those  re¬ 
ported  from  New  Brunswick,  Ontario,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia  were 
less  than  one  per  cent,  while  in  Manitoba 
somewhat  larger  though  moderate  declines 
occurred.  All  provinces  participated  in  the 
downward  movement  that  employment  mani¬ 
fested  in  comparison  with  September  last 


year,  Manitoba  unions  with  an  increase  in 
idleness  of  3-5  per  cent  showing  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  reduction  and  the  remaining  provinces 
contractions  in  employment  ranging  from  that 
of  Manitoba  to  -4  per  cent  in  Quebec. 

A  tabulation  is  made  separately  each  month 
of  unemployment  among  trade  union  members 
in  the  largest  city  in  each  province  with  the 
exception  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  unemployment  in  Edmonton  at  the 
close  of  September  was  8 '8,  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  idleness  to  be  registered  by  any  of 
the  cities  in  the  comparison  and  showing  also 
the  most  important  employment  contraction 
over  the  previous  month.  This  recession  was 
due,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  inactivity 
among  garment  workers  in  that  city.  Mont¬ 
real  and  Vancouver  unions  with  7-1  per  cent 
and  6-o  per  cent  of  idleness  respectively  were 
next  in  fine,  though  these  percentages  were 
indicative  of  but  slight  declines  over  August 
conditions.  Winnipeg  and  Halifax  unions 
reported  moderate  reductions  in  the  employ¬ 
ment  volume  during  September  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month,  while  the  decline  indicated  by 
Toronto  unions  was  practically  negligible  On 
the  contrary  Saint  John  and  Regina  unions 
registered  slight  employment  advances.  The 
volume  of  work  available  to  union  members 
m  all  cities  showed  a  falling  off  when  com¬ 
pared  with  conditions  existing  in  September 
a  year,  ago,  Edmonton  as  in  the  previous 
comparison,  reporting  the  most  outstanding 
change. 

The  chart  which  accompanies  this  article  in¬ 
dicates  the  unemployment  trend  by  months 
from  January,  1923,  to  date.  The  curve  during 
September  continued  in  the  upward  trend  of 
t  ie  previous  month,  though  the  extension  was 
slight.  The  level  of  the  curve  at  the  end  of 
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the  month  was  also  somewhat  above  that  of 
September,  1928,  indicating  a  larger  unem¬ 
ployment  volume  during  September  than  in 
the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

From  unions  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
495  reports  were  received  during  September 
including  a  membership  of  59,213  persons  and 
of  these  2,083  were  without  work  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  a  percentage  of  3-5  com¬ 
pared  with  3-9  per  cent  in  August.  This 
slight  improvement  reported  over  August  was 
attributable  to  a  considerable  degree  to  better 
conditions  prevailing  for  textile  and  iron  and 
steel  workers,  though  expansion,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  manifest  by  glass  workers,  metal 
polishers,  printing  tradesmen,  paper  makers, 
hat  and  cap  makers  and  bakers.  Garment 
workers,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  a 
moderate  drop  in  the  volume  of  work  afforded 

PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 


coalfields,  while  British  Columbia  miners  re¬ 
ported  a  fully  engaged  situation  in  both 
months.  In  comparison  with  the  returns  for 
September  of  last  year  when  3-4  per  cent  of 
unemployment  was  recorded  activity  for  Al¬ 
berta  miners  showed  a  substantial  .  increase 
during  the  month  under  review;  in  Nova 
Scotia  employment  was  at  a  somewhat  lower 
level  and  in  British  Columbia  no  miners  were 
reported  idle  contrasted  with  a  nominal  un¬ 
employment  percentage  in  September  of  last 
year.  A  number  of  unions  continued  to  record 

some  short  time.  _ 

The  volume  of  unemployment  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  during  September  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  that  shown  in  the  preceding  month 
though  considerably  in  advance  of  that  in¬ 
dicated  during  September  last  year.  At  the 
close  of  September  reports  from  205  unions 

AS  REFORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


TABLE  I  PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  GROUPS  OF  INDUSTRIES 
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September  than  in  the  same  month  of  last 
year,  the  reductions  shown  by  bricklayers, 
masons  and  plasterers,  and  carpenters  and 
joiners  involving  the  greatest  number  of  work¬ 
ers.  Conditions  for  bridge  and  structural  iron 
workers  were  somewhat  better  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago,  while  among  electrical 
workers  the  same  percentage  of  idleness  was 
registered  in  both  months  of  the  comparison. 

Among  transportation  workers  at  the  close 
of  September  2-8  per  cent  of  idleness  was  re¬ 
ported  in  contrast  with  l-9  per  cent  in  August 
and  1-6  per  cent  in  September  a  year  ago. 
The  percentage  for  September  was  based  on 
the  reports  received  from  759  unions  with  a 

T  ART  F  II _ PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 

TABLtN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


Month. 


Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Sept., 
Jan., 
Feb., 
Mar., 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Nov., 
Dec., 
Jan., 
Feb., 
Mar. , 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Nov., 
Dec., 
Jan., 
Feb., 
March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 
Aug., 
Sept., 


1919.. . 

1920.. . 

1921.. . 

1922.. . 

1923.. . 

1924.. . 

1925.. . 

1926.. . 

1927.. . 
1927... 
1927... 
1927... 

1927.. . 

1927.. 
1927.. 
1927.. 
1927.. 
1927.. 
1927.. 

1927.. 

1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928. . 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 
1928.. 

1928.. 

1929.. 
1929.. 
1929, 
1929. 
1929. 
1929. 
1929. 
1929. 
1929. 


Average  1919 .  3*1 

Average  1920 .  I'® 

Average  1921 . ' 

Average  1922 . 

Average  1923 . 

Average  1924 . 

Average  1925 - 

Average  1926. ... 
Average  1927 .... 
Average  1928 


C? 


11-3 
7 
3-0 
5-1 

5- 0 

7- 8 

3- 7 

4- 0 
1-5 

•3 

8- 7 
1-5 
1-5 

9- 3 

6- 6 
M 
3-0 
3-8 
131 

5-5 


5 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1-1 

2- 5 

4- 3 

5- 5 
9-0 

10-9 

7-4 

5- 6 

•5 

1- 5 

1-6 

•9 
11 
11 
3  9 

3- 0 

6- 0 
6-2 
6-0 
3-9 
3-3 

2- 0 
2-2 
1-8 


2-0 

20 

8-5 

4-3 

2-0 

4-0 

3-6 

21 

1- 9 
1-2 
M 

•1 

7-0 

2- 1 

1- 7 

2- 9 

3- 0 
1-6 
3-4 
2-3 
1-6 
2-7 

1- 9 

2- 3 
2-3 
1 

1 


3-4 

7- 2 
16  6 

8- 6 
6-7 

10-9 

10 

6-8 

6-8 

6-1 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2-3 
1-8 
1-5 
•8 
•7 
•7 
•5 
10 
11 
•9 
1-7 
1-8 
1-4 
1-3 
•6 
1-0 
•8 
•8 
1-6 


7 

13-8 

51 

2-3 

7-6 

10-9 

7-1 

7-8 

7- 2 

6- 5 
9-3 

8- 8 

4- 0 

5- 2 
5 
4 

5- 6 

7- 8 
9-3 
7-9 
9-1 
7-0 

6- 2 

4- 8 

5- 6 


85 

d 

o5 

£ 

© 

.2 

3 

cJ 

d 

-+-> 

t- 

5 

C 

& 

a 

O 

c8 

02 

< 

2-7 

2-1 

3-2 

2-0 

3-4 

31 

3-2 

2-8 

9-7 

8-5 

7-8 

7-8 

5-0 

8-9 

5-4 

6-1 

3-7 

5-8 

3-C 

6  0 

6-1 

6-5 

4-a 

5-4 

5-5 

5-1 

3-S 

8-4 

4-2 

3-e 

3-C 

4-9 

41 

4-‘ 

3-2 

4-1 

3-5 

4-5 

3-C 

4-2 

1-4 

•’ 

i-a 

•9 

l-< 

•i 

■6 

7-9 

11-2 


2 

4 

3 

5 

6- 3 
0-7 

7- 9 
9-0 
7-9 
9-3 
6-8 

2- 9 
4-8 

4 

3- 9 


6-2 

1- 9 

2- 1 

5- 1 

3- 7 
1-8 

6- 8 
7 

4- 9 

4- 0 
3-1 
3 

2- 7 
3  T 
2-2 

3- 2 

3- 5 

5- 1 
7-0 
5-6 
5-8 
41 
2-7 
2-4 
2-6 

1- 9 
1-2 
1-8 

2- 8 

4- 0 
51 
5' 
4' 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 


6 
8 
5 
6-2 

3- 7 
2-6 
2-3 
2-3 
2-4 

4- 2 
51 

5- 4 

6- 3 

7- 3 

7- 5 
5-2 

2- 9 
2-1 
1-8 
1-4 
1-2 

1- 7 
5-4 

8- 1 
10-7 

9-6 

9-2 

3- 9 
3-7 
3-1 
3-1 

2- 5 
4 


2- 5 
•5 

1-1 

4- 0 
•8 

M 

6-1 

5- 3 

4- 1 
51 
1-7 
1-1 

1- 5 
•9 

2- 1 

1-8 

3- 4 

5- 6 
50 

6- 0 
7-5 

4- 2 
3-0 
11 

■6 
•8 
•6 
1-6 
1 
4 
7 
7 
7 
3-9 
2-9 
2-8 
1-8 
1-8 
2-5 


O 


3 

1 
1 

4 
2 
2-0 
4-0 
4-2 
4-4 
7-2 
6-5 
4-6 
1-8 

3- 5 

1-4 

4- 4 
4-6 

3- 7 

4- 4 

4- 4 

5- 5 

6- 8 

4-3 

3- 3 

4- 5 

1-2 

4- 2 

1- 4 

2- 9 
6-9 

5- 2 
5-4 

4- 9 

5- 3 
4-3 

4- 3 
2-7 

5- 7 

6- 1 


23 
12- 
5- 
5- 
5- 
5 
5- 
5- 

4- 

5- 
12 

4-8 

2- 

4- 3 
5 

5- 4 

6- 9 

7 
4-4 

3 

3- 9 
2 

4- 0 

4 
4 
4 

8 

10-5 

9 

8-0 

5- 0 
3-3 
3-0 
3 


3  4 

4  9 
12-7 

7  1 
4  9 
7-2 

7- 0 
51 
4  9 
4  5 
1-8 
3-3 

8- 5 
2-8 
2  0 
5-9 

5- 7 
3  3 

6- 4 

6  5 
5-7 
6  0 
5-2 
3-2 
3-3 
3-7 
31 
3-9 

5- 2 
6  6 

6- 8 

7  0 
6-5 
5-2 
3-7 
3 


2-8 
2 

3- 3 
5 
7 

6- 9 
8-0 

7- 3 

4- 8 
6-0 
2-3 
2-6 

2- 7 

3- 9 

4- 5 


combined  membership  of  73,701  persons.  In 
the  navigation  division  unemployment  was  in 
considerable  greater  volume  than  in  August, 
while  among  steam  railway  employees,  whose 
membership  includes  about  79  per  cent  of  the 
total  group  membership  reporting,  and  among 
street  and  electric  railway  employees,  and 
teamsters  and  chauffeurs  a  nominal  unem¬ 
ployment  increase  was  noted.  In  comparison 
with  the  returns  for  September  of  last  year 
steam  railway  employees,  street  and  electric 
railway  employees,  and  teamsters .  -and 
chauffeurs  all  reported  slight  recessions  in  the 
employment  volume  during  the  month  under 
review,  and  navigation  workers  small  gains  in 
activity. 

From  long  shore  men  whose  reports  are 
tabulated  separately  each  month  12-4  per  cent 
of  idleness  was  registered  at  the  close  of  Sep¬ 
tember  compared  with  13-5  per  cent  in  August 
and  with  15-5  per  cent  in  September,  1928. 
Reports  were  received  for  September  from  15 
associations  of  these  workers  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  6,436  persons. 

Employment  for  retail  clerks  eased  off 
slightly  during  September  from  the  high  level 
maintained  in  August  as  shown  by  the  8  re¬ 
porting  unions  combining  a  membership  ot 
1,293  persons.  Of  these  2-5  per  cent  were 
without  work  on  the  last  day.  of  the  month 
compared  with  -1  per  cent  in  August  and 
with  -4  per  cent  in  September  of  last  yeai. 

Civic  employees  reported  an  unemployment 
per  centage  of  -9  in  September  compared  with 
a  fully  engaged  situation  in  August  and  with 
•4  per  cent  of  idleness  in  September,  1928. 
The  percentage  for  the  month  under  review 
was  based  on  the  returns  tabulated  from  72 
unions  of  these  workers  with  7,271  membeis. 

In  the  miscellaneous  group  of  trades  the 
change  in  employment  conditions  was  very 
slight  during  September  from  the  previous 
month,  the  tendency,  however,  being  favour¬ 
able  Returns  were  received  from  a  total  ot 
119  unions  at  the  close  of  September  with  a 
membership  aggregate  of  6,100  persons  and  o 
these  263,  or  a  percentage  of  4-3  were  idle 
compared  with  4-6  per  cent  m  August.  Hotel 
and  restaurant  employees,  theatre  and  stage 
employees  and  stationary  engineers  and  fare- 
men  all  reported  slight  gams  m  activity  dur¬ 
ing  September,  while  employment  for  barbers 
was  somewhat  retarded.  In  comparison  with 
the  returns  for  September  of  last  year  when 
2-9  per  cent  of  unemployment  was  recorded 
hotel  and  restaurant  employees,  theatre  and 
stage  employees,  barbers  and  stationary  engi¬ 
neers  and  firemen  all  reported  moderate  re¬ 
ductions  in  the  employment  volume  during 
the  month  under  review. 


2 

2-5 

2  4 

2-2 

3  1 

4- 2 
6  6 
6  3 
6-8 
6  0 

5- 5 
4-9 

2  9 

3  0 
3-5 
3-7 
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Fishermen  with  4  unions  reporting  820  mem¬ 
bers  registered  1-2  per  cent  of  idleness  in 
September  contrasted  with  1-6  per  cent  in 
August  and  with  -8  per  cent  in  September 
last  year. 

Among  lumber  workers  and  loggers  moder¬ 
ate  improvement  was  shown  during  Septem¬ 
ber  over  the  previous  month,  the  5  unions 
from  which  reports  were  received  with  1,004 
members  indicating  4-7  per  cent  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compared  with  6-9  per  cent  in  August. 


The  situation  was  also  better  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  last  year  when  6-3  per  cent  of  the 
members  reported  were  unemployed. 

Table  II  shows  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  an  average  unem¬ 
ployed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  inclusive 
and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  by 
provinces  for  September  of  each  year  from 
1919  to  1926  inclusive  and  for  each  month 
from  January,  1927,  to  date.  Table  I  sum¬ 
marizes  the  returns  in  the  various  groups  of 
industries  for  the  same  months  as  in  table  II. 


(3)  Employment  Office  Reports  for  September,  1929 


The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
during  the  month  of  September,  1929,  showed 
a  decline  in  the  average  daily  placements 
from  that  of  the  preceding  period  and  also 
from  that  of  last  year,  registering  a  loss  of 
nearly  6  per  cent  in  the  former  and  of  44  per 


cent  an  the  latter  comparison.  The  decrease 
from  last  year  was  in  farming,  mainly  due  to 
a  heavy  decline  in  the  harvest  requirements 
m  the  Prairie  Provinces,  though  all  other 
groups  reported  declines,  except  logging  and 
services,  the  former  showing  the  greater  gain. 
In  comparison  with  the  preceding  month, 
logging  again  showed  a  noteworthy  gain  fol¬ 
lowed  by  increases  of  minor '  importance  in 


manufacturing,  mining,  services  and  trade. 
All  other  groups  showed  fewer  placements, 
the  heaviest  loss  being  in  farming. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend 
of  employment  since  January,  1927,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  notified  and 
of  placements  effected  for  each  100  applica¬ 


tions  for  work  registered  at  the  offices  of  the 
Service  throughout  Canada,  compilations  be¬ 
ing  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  curve  of  vacancies  and  of  applications  in 
relation  to  placements  declined  sharply 
throughout  the  month  and  at  the  close  of 
the  period  was  much  lower  than  the  level 
recorded  at  the  close  of  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  The  ratio  of  vacancies  to 


POSITIONS  OFFERED  AND  PLACEMENTS  EFFECTED  FOR  EACH  ONE  HUNDRED 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  EMPLOYMENT 
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each  100  applications  was  84.1  during  the 
first  half  and  81.9  during  the  second  half  of 
September,  1929,  in  contrast  with  the  ratios  of 
101.9  and  102.7  during  the  corresponding 
periods  of  1928.  The  ratios  of  placements  to 
each  100  applications  during  the  periods 
under  review  were  SO. 7  and  74.4  as  compared 
with  90.4  and  91.7  during  the  corresponding 
month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  throughout  Canada  during  September, 
1929,  was  1,921  as  compared  with  2,047  during 
the  preceding  month  and  with  3,605  in  Sep¬ 
tember  a  year  ago. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for 
employment  received  daily  by  the  offices  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  under  review  was  2,314  in  com¬ 
parison  with  2,271  in  August,  1929,  and  with 
3,523  during  September  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  during  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  was  1,794,  of  which  1,258  were 
in  regular  emplojunent  and  006  in  work  of 
one  week’s  duration  or  less,  as  compared  w ith 
a  total  daily  average  of  1,901  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Placements  in  September  a 
year  ago  averaged  3,210  daily,  consisting  of 
2,637  placements  in  regular  and  573  in  casual 
employment. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1929,  the 
offices  of  the  Service  referred  44,580  persons 
to  vacancies  and  effected  a  total  of  43,056 
placements.  Of  these  the  placements  in  regu¬ 
lar  employment  wTere  30,196,  of  which  24.810 
were  for  men  and  5,386  for  women,  while 
placements  in  casual  work  totalled  12,860. 
The  number  of  vacancies  reported  by  em¬ 
ployers  was  33,413  for  men  and  12,686  for 
women,  a  total  of  46,099,  while  applications 
for  work  numbered  55,521,  of  which  40,423 
were  from  men  and  15,098  from  women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  offices  of  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada: — 


Nova  Scotia 

During  the  month  of  September,  1929,  posi¬ 
tions  offered  through  employment  offices  in 
Nova  Scotia  were  nearly  15  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  month  and  nearly  20 
per  cent  above  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  Placements  also  were  5  per  cent 
above  August  and  16  per  cent  in  excess  of 
September,  1928.  Increased  placements  under 
construction  and  maintenance  more  than 
equalled  the  net  gain  in  placements  for  the 
province  over  September  of  last  year.  Ser¬ 
vices  also  showed  improvement,  but  these  in¬ 
creases  were  in  part  offset  by  declines  in 
manufacturing,  logging,  transportation  and 
trade.  The  changes  in  other  groups  were 
nominal  only.  Industrial  divisions  in  which 
most  of  the  placements  were  effected  during 
the  month  were:  manufacturing,  50;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  235;  trade,  40; 
and  services,  350,  of  which  264  were  of  house¬ 
hold  workers.  Regular  employment  was 
found  for  253  men  and  74  women  during  the 
month.  , 

New  Brunswick 

The  demand  for  workers  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  New 
Brunswick  during  September  was  nearly  21 
per  cent  higher  than  in  the  preceding  month 
and  nearly  10  per  cent  above  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  of  last  year.  Placements,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  nearly  3  per  cent  from  August 
and  also  from  September,  1928.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  and  transportation  were  the  only  groups 
to  show  increased  placements  over  September 
of  last  year,  and  these  gains  were  more  than 
offset  by  declines  in  other  groups,  the  most 
noteworthy  of  which  was  in  lodging.  Indus¬ 
trial  divisions  in  which  most  of  the  place¬ 
ments  were  effected  during  the  month  in¬ 
cluded:  manufacturing,  66;  transportation, 
72;  construction  and  maintenance,  99;  and 
services,  521,  of  which  403  were  of  household 
workers.  Placements  in  regular  employment 
numbered  202  of  men  and  86  of  women. 

Quebec 


Placements 


Year 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1919  (10  months) . 

1^90  . 

268,001 

366,547 

37,904 

79,265 

305,905 

445,812 

1991  . 

280,518 

75,238 

]  999  . 

297,827 

95,695 

199s  . 

347,165 

115,387 

118,707 

106,021 

1994  . 

247,425 

I995  . 

306.804 

1 99.fi  . 

300.226 

109,929 

112,046 

135,724 

101,977 

302,723 

334,604 

206,537 

- - - - 

During  September  employment  offices  m 
,  province  of  Quebec  received  orders  for 
irly  15  per  cent  more  workers  than  in  the 
.ceding  month  but  5  per  cent  less  than  dur- 
.  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year, 
icemen ts  were  nearly  11  per  cent  higher 
m  in  August,  but  over  4  per  cent  below 
ntember,  1928.  Logging  was  the  only  group 
which  a  substantial  gain  in  placements  was 
ide  over  September  last  year,  but  services 
d  farming  also  showed  some  improvement. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER,  1929 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Regular 

Offices 

Reportec 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
at  end  ol 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

period 

Referred 

Placed 

,Un‘, 

Place¬ 

ments 

to 

vacancie 

Regular 

Casual 

at  end  ol 
period 

period 

1928 

Nova  Scotia . 

841 

644 

133 

164 

998 

190 

418 

390 

3,117 

367 

1,538 

659 

198 

196 

159 

17,688 

303 

321 

381 

359 

536 

281 

1,114 

527 

269 

500 

280 

674 

520 

121 

82 

402 

245 

496 

224 

239 

Halifax . 

188 

66 

73 

288 

86 

115 

87 

2,954 

663 

1,378 

524 

86 

New  Glasgow . 

27 

Sydney . 

48 

166 

64 

New  Brunswick . 

187 

93 

94 

109 

106 

148 

Chatham . 

534 

420 

318 

Moncton . 

322 

392 

3,463 

663 

1,556 

665 

87 

236 

256 

15,352 

275 

313 

351 

219 

511 
211 

1,105 

509 

304 

456 

242 

595 

512 
988 
284 
226 

22 

92 

27 

St.  John . 

207 

58 

130 

Quebec  . 

305 

270 

161 

Hull  . 

f  OZ  v 

58 

1,069 

3,110 

Montreal . . 

2,495 

0 

80 

546 

Quebec . 

12 

673 

1,656 

Rouyn . 

42 

163 

540 

30 

337 

1 

8 

Three  Rivers . 

175 

128 

9,548 

258 

3 

62 

188 

Ontario . 

20,726 

0 

83 

180 

Belleville . 

4,979 

6,998 

10,334 

Brantford . 

17 

74 

159 

Chatham . 

6 

126 

264 

179 

406 

196 

Cobalt . 

87 

103 

452 

Fort  William . 

212 

451 

7 

34 

180 

Guelph  . 

60 

51 

473 

Hamilton . 

1,886 

92 

464 

94 

99 

115 

Kingston . 

641 

885 

437 

Kitchener . 

186 

323 

210 

91 

London . 

163 

92 

328 

213 

Niagara  Falls . 

264 

155 

319 

337 

North  Bay . 

143 

76 

128 

166 

Oshawa . . 

540 

55 

0 

373 

Ottawa . 

1,066 

311 

201 

142 

482 

Pembroke . 

592 

251 

381 

458 

Peterborough . 

211 

1,334 

510 

255 

219 

1,059 

231 

53 

6 

192 

Port  Arthur . 

122 

69 

73 

138 

St  Catharines . 

464 

253 

175 

313 

880 

202 

4,334 

591 

5,209 

939 

271 

100 

34 

978 

St.  Thomas . 

193 

397 

257 

Sarnia . 

132 

121 

44 

170 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

836 

1,204 

535 

884 

257 

7,154 

853 

6,388 

500 

232 

133 

5,523 

6,599 

237 

356 

1,478 

308 

440 

1,472 

1,419 

304 

292 

284 

7,456 

2,417 

584 

3,313 

752 

390 

7,827 

262 

232 

163 

70 

105 

54 

72 

Sudbury . 

237 

55 

152 

179 

Timmins . 

844 

36 

1 

501 

Toronto . 

183 

17 

56 

261 

Windsor . 

2,099 

1,755 

2,553 

2,825 

629 

Manitoba . 

354 

237 

468 

Brandon . 

2,685 

2,431 

1,393 

8,321 

962 

Dauphin . 

426 

318 

108 

56 

Portage  la  Prairie . 

139 

124 

133 

4,526 

6,159 

77 

48 

76 

189 

Winnipeg . 

133 

0 

5 

259 

Saskatchewan.  . 

2,157 

2,275 

1,256 

6,911 

24,852 

820 

Estevan . 

f  9  VUIF 

4,986 

1,163 

859 

Melfort . 

196 

165 

31 

39 

Moose  Jaw . 

0 

3  56 

356 

0 

0 

473 

North  Battleford  . 

1 

1,299 

307 

423 

1,341 

1,058 

231 

279 

8,229 

698 

Prince  Albert. 

273 

34 

1 

Regina . 

zu 

363 

60 

18 

553 

Saskatoon . 

1,035 

306 

411 

4,466 

3,669 

3,610 

1,563 

771 

11,381 

4,141 

1,010 

4,058 

1,281 

891 

4  728 

Swift  Current . 

1,406 

1,092 

314 

66 

Weybum . 

297 

220 

77 

7 

Yorkton . 

1 

265 

243 

22 

24 

Alberta . 

Zoo 

269 

181 

88 

14 

Calgary . 

6,8.11 

5,409 

1,412 

480 

742 

Drumheller. . 

38 

2,036 

1,553 

234 

Edmonton. . . 

cJ«JZ 

2 

503 

397 

106 

60 

Lethbridge. . . . 

3,239 

2,701 

531 

358 

Medicine  Hat. 

yuo 

695 

512 

183 

58 

British  Columbia 

oDo 

358 

6,003 

246 

112 

32 

Cranbrook. 

3,999 

1,881 

1,751 

Kamloops . 

3 

149 

141 

8 

113 

65 

0 

71 

0 

Jits 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

169 

21 

0 

1 

117 

162 

91 

131 

16 

31 

90 

Nelson . 

123 

130 

84 

49 

35 

43 

New  Westminster.. 

2 

188 

271 

188 

177 

11 

93 

113 

Penticton.  . . 

177 

106 

71 

101 

23 

0 

67 

83 

1,065 

25 

138 

13,728 

9,696 

4,032 

Prince  George  . . 

4 

1 

156 

147 

99 

37 

125 

Prince  Rupert... 

84 

84 

84 

0 

Revelstoke _ 

2 

126 

60 

32 

28 

1 

1,107 

9 

527 

12,860 

7,391 

5,469 

Vancouver. . . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

AU  Offices . 

Men . 

Women . 

44 

2,157 

245 

813 

46,999 

33,413 

12,686 

4 

89 

2 

13 

4,536 

2,659 

1,877 

153 

4,915 

277 

870 

55,521 

40,423 

15,098 

28 

3,764 

250 

793 

44,589 

32,526 

12,054 

25 

2,525 

241 

298 

30,196 

24,810 

5,386 

40 

3,349 

133 

231 

63,293 

57,803 

5,490 
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The  most  substantial  decline  was  under  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance.  There  were  also 
fewer  placements  made  under  transportation 
and  trade.  The  changes  in  other  groups  were 
nominal  only.  Placements  by  industrial  divi¬ 
sions  included:  manufacturing,  161;  logging, 
1,436;  farming,  89;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  562,  and  services,  712,  of  which  458 
were  of  household  workers.  During  the  month 
2,351  men  and  603  women  were  placed  in 
regular  employment. 

Ontario 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  On¬ 
tario  during  September  called  for  over  19  per 
cent  more  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
month,  but  over  2  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  There 
was  an.  increase  of  nearly  13  per  cent  in 
placements  when  compared  with  August,  but 
a  decline  of  nearly  8  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  September,  1928.  When  comparing 
placements  during  the  month  under  review 
with  September  last  year,  logging  and  services 
showed  gains,  whereas  all  other  groupsshowed 
declines,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which  was 
in  construction  and  maintenance.  Industrial 
groups  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  were:  manufactur¬ 
ing,  2,362;  logging,  2265;  farming,  1,017; 
mming,  77 ;  transportation,  467 ;  construction 
and  maintenance,  2,779;  trade,  727;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  4,766.  of  which  2,883  were  of  household 
workers.  There  were  7,582  men  and  1,966 
women  placed  in  regular  employment  during 
the  month. 

Manitoba 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
by  orders  received  at  employment  offices  in 
Manitoba  during  September  were  45  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  preceding  month  and  62  per 
cent  below  September  last  year.  Placements 
also  were  35  per  cent  below  August  and  53 
per  cent  below  September,  1928.  The  decline 
in  placements  from  September  last  year  was 
mainly  due  to  reductions  in  farm  placements, 
although  there  were  also  declines  under  manu¬ 
facturing,  construction  and  maintenance, 
transportation,  and  trade.  Increased  place¬ 
ments  were  recorded  in  the  logging  industry 
and  services.  Placements  by  industrial  divi¬ 
sions  included:  manufacturing,  117;  logging, 
785;  farming,  1,207;  transportation,  53;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  374;  trade.  266; 
and  services,  2265,  of  which  1,761  were  of 
household  workers.  There  were  2,110  men 
and  575  women  placed  in  regular  employment 
during  the  month.. 


Saskatchewan 

There  was  a  decrease  of  45  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  requests  for  workers  registered  at 
employment  offices  in  Saskatchewan  during 
September,  when  compared  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  month,  and  of  77  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  also  were  33  per  cent  less  than  in 
August  and  77  per  cent  less  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  192S.  As  in  Manitoba,  the  reduction  in 
farm  placements  was  responsible  for  nearly 
all  the  decline,  when  comparing  placements 
during  the  month  under  review  with  Septem¬ 
ber  last  year.  There  were,  however,  reduced 
placements  also  under  trade,  manufacturing, 
mining,  communication  and  services.  In¬ 
creased  placements  were  reported  in  logging, 
transportation  and  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance.  Industrial  divisions  in  which  most 
of  the  placements  were  effected  during  the 
month  were:  manufacturing,  182;  logging,  61; 
fanning,  3,498;  transportation,  159;  construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  558;  trade,  227 ;  and 
services,  1,456,  of  which  983  were  of  house¬ 
hold  workers.  Positions  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  were  secured  for  4,148  men  and  8o8 
women. 

Alberta 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  l'v 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  Al¬ 
berta  during  September  decreased  over  13  per 
cent  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month  and  over  48  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
There  were  declines  also  in  placements  of 
over  21  per  cent  in  comparison  with  August 
and  over  46  per  cent  when  compared  with 
September,  1928.  Large  reductions  in  farm 
placements  accounted  for  the  decrease  in 
comparison  with  September  of  last  year,  al¬ 
though  all  other  divisions,  except  mining  and 
trade,  showed  declines,  and  in  these  the  gains 
were  small.  Industrial  divisions  in  which 
most  of  the  placements  were  effected  during 
the  month  were:  manufacturing,  267,  logging, 
48;  farming,  3,991;  mining,  163;  transporta¬ 
tion,  88;  construction  and  maintenance,  987; 
trade,  223;  and  services,  1.034,  of  which  745 
were  of  household  workers.  Placements  in 
regular  employment  numbered  4,980  men  and 
407  women. 

British  Columbia 

During  the  month  of  September,  positions 
offered  through  British  Columbia  offices  were 
33  per  cent  less  than  in  the  preceding  month 
and  31  per  cent  less  than  during  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year.  There  was  a  de¬ 
cline  also  of  over  30  per  cent  in  placements 
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when  compared  with  August  and  of  nearly  13 
per  cent  in  comparison  with  September,  1928. 
All  industrial  divisions,  except  services,  manu¬ 
facturing  and  communication,  showed  de¬ 
creased  placements  when  compared  with  Sep¬ 
tember  last  year,  those  in  farming  and  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance  being  the  most 
noteworthy.  Services  showed  the  largest  in¬ 
crease  in  placements  under  this  comparison. 
Placements  by  industrial  division  included: 
manufacturing,  842;  logging,  362;  farming, 
1,749;  mining,  91;  transportation,  243;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  768;  trade,  205; 
and  services,  1,585,  of  which  1,020  were  of 
household  workers.  There  were  3,184  men 
and  815  women  placed  in  regular  employment 
during  the  month. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  September,  1929,  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
effected  30,196  placements  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  of  which  20,514  were  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employment  found  was  outside  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  offices  at  which  they 
were  registered.  Of  the  latter,  3,390  were 
granted  the  Employment  Service  reduced 
transportation  rate,  1,717  going  to  points  with¬ 
in  the  same  province  as  the  despatching  office 
and  1,673  to  other  provinces.  The  reduced 
transportation  rate,  which  is  2.7  cents  per 
mile  with  a  minimum  fare  of  $4,  is  granted 
by  the  railway  companies  to  bona  fide  appli¬ 
cants  at  the  Employment  Service  who  may 
desire  to  travel  to  distant  employment  for 
which  no  workers  are  available  locally. 

The  number  of  workers  travelling  at  the 
reduced  rate  from  Quebec  centres  during  Sep¬ 
tember  was  701,  of  whom  161  received  cer¬ 
tificates  to  points  within  the  province  and  540 
to  other  provinces.  Provincially  the  transfers 
included  119  bush  workers  and  17  saw  mill 
labourers  going  from  Montreal  and  25  bush- 
men  from  Quebec  to  points  of  employment 
within  their  respective  zones.  The  move¬ 
ment  outside  the  province  was  to  northern 
Ontario  centres,  Hull  transferring  100  bush- 
men  and  2  cooks  to  Sudbury,  142  bush  work¬ 
ers  to  North  Bay,  44  bushmen  to  Cobalt,  and 
12  bushmen  and  one  domestic  within  the 
Pembroke  zone,  while  from  Montreal  239 
oushmen  were  conveyed  to  employment  in 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  zone. 

Of  the  788  persons  who  received  certificates 
for  reduced  transportation  at  Ontario  offices 
/81  journeyed  to  employment  in  various 
parts  of  the  province  and  7  to  other  provinces. 
The  provincial  movement  was  largely  of  bush 
workers,  693  of  whom  went  to  logging  camps 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province,  who 


were  recruited  mainly  by  the  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur  and  Toronto  offices.  From  Fort 
William,  in  addition,  one  hotel  employee 
travelled  within  the  same  zone,  while  from 
Port  Arthur  2  carpenters  went  to  Guelph,  and 
35  carpenters,  5  construction  labourers,  one 
teamster,  one  lineman,  and  one  caulker  within 
the  Port  Arthur  zone.  The  Toronto  office 
also  transferred  one  drill  operator  to  Kings¬ 
ton,  one  carpenter  and  one  electrician  to  Port 
Arthur,  one  lumber  checker  and  one  farm 
hand  to  Timmins,  and  one  blacksmith  to  Sud¬ 
bury.  Destined  also  to  the  Timmins  zone 
were  three  bricklayers  despatched  from  Kings¬ 
ton,  one  painter,  2  carpenters  and  one  saw 
filer  from  Cobalt,  and  one  carpenter  from 
North  Bay.  The  North  Bay  office,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  was  responsible  for  the  transfer  of  12 
labourers  to  Sudbury,  which  zone  received  4 
labourers  and  one  bricklayer  from  Pembroke 
and  6  bricklayers  from  Ottawa.  From  Ottawa 
also  one  baker  proceeded  to  Windsor.  The 
remaining  4  transfers  within  the  province 
were  of  miners  who  travelled  from  Sudbury 
to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  zone.  Of  the  inter- 
provincial  transfers  4  were  of  farm  hands  for 
the  Winnipeg  zone,  2  of  whom  travelled  from 
Fort  William  and  2  from  Port  Arthur.  At  the 
Fort  William  office  one  domestic  received  a 
certificate  for  transportation  to  Calgary.  In 
addition  the'  Kingston  office  despatched  one 
general  maid  to  Saskatoon  and  the  Toronto 
office  one  lineman  to  St.  John. 

The  movement  of  labour  both  within  and 
from  the  province  of  Manitoba  during  Sep¬ 
tember  originated  at  Winnipeg  and  comprised 
the  transfer  of  1,138  workers.  Of  these,  188 
went  to  provincial  employment  and  950  to 
other  provinces.  Among  the  former  were  80 
farm  hands,  75  mine  workers,  7  brickyard 
labourers,  6  highway  construction  workers,  3 
cooks,  2  building  carpenters,  2  hotel  workers 
and  one  truck  driver  going  to  points  within 
the  Winnipeg  zone,  4  carpenters,  one  farm 
hand,  3  hotel  workers,  one  hospital  employee 
and  one  housekeeper  to  Brandon  and  vicinity 
and  2  generals  to  Dauphin.  Of  the  workers 
transferred  outside  the  province  Port  Arthur 
and  surrounding  territory  was  the  destination 
of  459  bush  workers,  3  lumber  workers,  5  rail¬ 
road  construction  labourers,  one  electrician, 

2  hotel  employees,  one  nurse  maid  and  one 
general,  while  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  zone 
were  despatched  167  bush  workers.  The 
Montreal  and  Rouyn  zones  received  55  bush¬ 
men  and  40  bushmen  respectively.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  one  construction  clerk,  one  highway  con¬ 
struction  cook,  one  farm  housekeeper  and  one 
cookee  wTere  conveyed  to  employment  in  the 
\  orkton  zone,  45  rock  men  and  39  railroad  sta- 
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tion  men  to  the  Nelson  zone  and  one  welder 
to  Calgary.  The  balance  of  the  interprovin- 
cial  movement  was  of  harvest  labour,  126 
farm  hands  travelling  to  Saskatchewan  cen¬ 
tres  and  one  farm  hand  to  Alberta. 

The  offices  in  Saskatchewan  granted  certifi¬ 
cates  to  345  persons  during  September,  341  of 
whom  were  transferred  to  points  vithin  the 
province,  the  remainder  representing  an  m- 
terprovincial  movement.  Provincially  a  large 
share  of  the  transfers  were  of  farm  workers, 
258  of  whom  journeyed  to  employment  at 
various  rural  centres,  the  majority  of  these 
travelling  on  certificates  granted  at  Moose 
Jaw  and  Regina.  To  the  Prince  Albert^  zone 
56  bushmen  were  despatched,  34  from  Saska¬ 
toon,  20  from  Regina  and  2  from  Mcose  Jaw. 
From  Regina,  in  addition,  one  well  digger 
went  to  Moose  Jaw,  6  railroad  construction 
teamsters,  one  housekeeper  and  one  cookee  to 
Swift  Current,  one  miller  to  North  Battleford 
and  one  miner  within  the  Regina  zone,  while 
from  Moose  Jaw  one  highway  construction 
cook  was  conveyed  to  Swift  Current  and  8 
railroad  construction  teamsters  and  one  miner 
within  the  Moose  Jaw  zone.  To  employment 
within  its  own  zone  Saskatoon  transferred  5 
highway  construction  teamsters.  At  the 
Prince  Albert  office  one  cook  received  a  cer¬ 
tificate  for  transportation  to  Yorkton.  The 
Regina  offioe  was  responsible  for  the  4  trans¬ 
fers  to  other  provinces,  including  one  truck 
driver  bound  for  Dauphin,  one  cook  for  Ed¬ 
monton,  one  domestic  for  Hamilton  and  one 
miller  for  Montreal. 

The  reduced  transportation  rate  certificates 
^ranted  by  Alberta  offices  during  September 
totalled  256,  of  which  105  were  for  provincial 
points  and  151  for  centres  in  other  provinces. 
Of  the  former  97  were  issued  at  Edmonton  to 
15  farm  hands  and  one  engineer  travelling  to 
Calgary,  one  hotel  employee  and  one  farm 
hand  to  Drumheller,  and  to  23  farm  hands, 
one  farm  cook,  16  highway  construction  work¬ 
ers,  6  bushmen,  10  saw-mill  workers,  16  mine 
workers,  3  hotel  employees,  2  carpenters,  one 
labourer,  and  one  painter  going  to  employ¬ 
ment  at  points  within  the  locality  covered  by 
the  Edmonton  office.  In  addition,  Calgary 
transferred  3  farm  hands  and  one  flunkey  to 
Lethbridge,  one  farm  hand  to  Edmonton  and 
one  farm  hand  and  one  farm  housekeeper 
within  the  Calgaiy  zone,  which  zone  was  also 
the  destination  of  one  farm  hand  journeying 
from  Medicine  Hat.  Included  in  the  move¬ 
ment  outside  the  province  were  22  farm  hands 
and  11  railroad  construction  labourers  going 
to  North  Battleford  and  vicinity,  2  bricklay¬ 
ers  to  Regina  and  115  farm  hands  to  points 
in  the  Saskatoon  zone.  All  of  these  received 


their  certificates  for  reduced  transportation  at 
Edmonton.  The  one  remaining  interprovin- 
cial  transfer  was  of  a  farm  hand  who  was 
carried  at  the  reduced  rate  from  Calgary  to 
employment  in  the  Saskatoon  zone. 

Workers  who  benefited  by  the  Employment 
Service  reduced  rate  from  British  Columbia 
centres  during  August  were  162  in  number, 
141  of  whom  went  to  employment  within  the 
province  and  21  to  points  outside.  The  trans¬ 
fers  to  provincial  centres  from  Vancouver  in¬ 
cluded  25  cannery  workers,  6  railroad  con¬ 
struction  workers,  3  miners,  one  highway  con¬ 
struction  worker,  one  farm  hand,  one  cook 
and  one  painter  travelling  to  Kamloops,  23 
railroad  station  men,  one  engineer  and  one 
fruit  picker  to  Nelson,  10  mine  workers  and 
3  carpenters  to  Revelstoke,  8  lumber  mill 
workers,  one  farm  domestic,  one  flunkey,  one 
fruit  picker,  one  miner  and  one  housekeeper 
to  Penticton,  one  logger,  one  engineer  and 
one  painter  to  Prince  George,  5  apple  pickers 
to  Kelowna  and  10  bush  workers,  6  miners, 

6  tunnel  construction  workers,  4  linemen,  4 
highway  construction  labourers,  one  farm 
hand  and  one  blacksmith  to  centres  within 
the  Vancouver  zone.  For  work  within  their 
respective  zones,  Nelson  despatched  one  cook, 
Prince  George  2  loggers  and  Prince  Rupert  3 
bush  workers,  2  farm  hands  and  one  cook. 
In  adition  3  fruit  pickers  proceeded  from  Vic¬ 
toria  to  employment  within  the  Kelowna 
zone.  All  the  persons  travelling  outside  the 
province  were  for  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  Prairie  Provinces  and  included  16  farm 
hands  and  2  farm  household  workers  destined 
to  Alberta  points,  one  farm  hand  and  one 
farm  domestic  to  Saskatchewan  centres  and 
one  farm  hand  to  Manitoba. 

Of  the  3,390  workers  who  took  advantage 
of  the  Employment  Service  reduced  trans¬ 
portation  rate  during  September  1,836  were 
carried  by  the  Canadian  National  Railways, 
1,505  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  38  by 
the  Temiskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  rail¬ 
way  and  11  by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern 

Railway. 

In  addition  to  the  2.7  cent  rate  referred  to 
in  the  above  the  special  harvest  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  from  British  Columbia  to  the 
Prairie  Provinces  afforded  by  the  railway 
companies  during  the  latter  part  of  August 
and  mentioned  in  the  report  for  that  month 
prevailed  until  the  10th  of  September.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  railway  companies 
granted  a  special  harvest  rate  to  all  appli¬ 
cants  upon  presentation  of  certificates  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Employment  Service.  Such  cer¬ 
tificate  holders  were  entitled  to  a  rate  of  811 
from  Victoria  and  $10  from  Vancouver  or 
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other  British  Columbia  offices  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Cranbrook,  Revelstoke  and  Nel¬ 
son,  where  the  2.7  cent  rate  was  in  force)  to 
Calgary  or  Edmonton,  beyond  which  points 
the  fare  was  one-half  cent  per  mile.  During 
the  first  ten  days  of  September  368  workers 
travelled  at  this  special  harvest  rate  from 
British  Columbia  centres  to  the  Prairie  Prov¬ 
inces,  84  farm  hands  and  50  farm  household 
workers  going  to  points  in  Alberta,  185  farm 
hands  and  46  farm  domestics  to  Saskatche¬ 
wan  rural  districts  and  one  farm  worker  and 
2  farm  domestics  to  employment  in  Manitoba. 
Of  these  190  were  carried  by  the  Canadian 


National  Railways  and  178  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  The  number  of  workers  who 
benefited  by  this  special  rate  from  August  19, 
when  it  became  effective,  until  September  10, 
the  concluding  date,  was  3,408,  of  whom  625 
farm  workers  and  216  farm  domestics  went 
to  Alberta  centres,  2,225  farm  hands  and  322 
farm  household  workers  to  Saskatchewan 
points  and  11  farm  hands  and  9  farm  domes¬ 
tics  to  Manitoba  agricultural  localities.  Of 
these  the  Canadian  National  Railways  trans¬ 
ported  1,304  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  2,104. 


(4)  Building  Permits  Issued  in  Canada  in  September,  1929 


The  value  of  the  building  permits  issued  by 
61  cities  during  September  stood  at  $17,107,963; 
this  was  a  decrease  of  $4,452,398,  or  20-7  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  total  of  $21,560,361 
reported  in  August,  and  $3,266,136,  or  16-2 
per  cent,  in  comparison  with  the  exceptionally 
high  total  of  $20,374,149  recorded  in  September 
of  last  year.  The  September,  1929,  total  was, 
however,  greater  than  in  same  month  of  any 
other  year  of  the  record  except  1928,  while 
the  cumulative  total  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  this  year  exceeds  by  over  $20', 000 ,000  that 
for  the  same  months  in  1928,  the  previous  high 
level  since  1920. 

Some  50  cities  furnished  detailed  statistics, 
showing  that  they  had  issued  nearly  1,200 
permits  for  dwellings  estimated  to  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $5,200,000  and  over  3,000  permits 
for  other  buildings  valued  at  almost  $11,400,000. 
During  August,  authority  was  granted  for  the 
erection  of  about  1,400  dwellings  and  2,800 
other  buildings,  estimated  at  approximately 
$6,000,000  and  $13,500,000,  respectively. 

Nova  Scotia,  Quebec  and  British  Columbia 
reported  increases  in  the  estimated  value  of 
building  as  compared  with  August,  1929,  Nova 
Scotia  showing  greatest  advance  of  $418,277, 
or  109-5  per  cent.  Of  the  declines  in  the  re¬ 
maining  provinces,  that  of  $1,876,752,  or  66-4 
per  cent  in  Alberta,  was  most  pronounced. 

As  compared  with  September,  1928,  there 
were  gains  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  of  which  that  of 
$727,837  in  Nova  Scotia  was  greatest.  In 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  reductions  were  indicated,  the  last  named 
showing  the  most  extensive  loss  of  $1,941,730, 
or  57-1  per  cent. 

Of  the  larger  cities,  Montreal,  Toronto  and 
Winnipeg  registered  lower  totals  of  permits 
issued  than  in  either  the  preceding  month  or 
the  same  month  of  last  year;  in  Vancouver, 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  former,  but  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  latter  comparison.  Of  the  other 
centres,  Halifax,  Sydney,  Saint  John,  Quebec, 


Westmount,  Chatham,  Guelph,  London,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  St.  Catharines,  Welland,  Windsor,  East 
Windsor,  Sandwich,  St.  Boniface,  Moose  Jaw, 
Saskatoon  and  Kamloops  showed  gains  in 
both  comparisons. 

Cumulative  Record  for  First  Nine  Months, 
1929. — The  following  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  authorized  by  61  cities  during 
September,  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
each  year  since  1920,  as  well  as  index  num¬ 
bers  for  the  latter,  based  upon  the  total  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  1920  as  100.  The 
average  index  numbers  of  wholesale  prices  of 
building  materials  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  years  since  1920'  are  also  given  (average 
1926=1000. 


Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in 

September 

Value  of 
permits 
issued  in 
first  nine 
months 

Indexes  of 
Value  of 
permits 
issued, 
first  nine 
months 
(1920=100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 
in  first  nine 
months 
(1926  aver- 
age=100) 

% 

$ 

1929 . 

17,107,963 

185,714,022 

193-2 

99-6 

1928 . 

20,374,149 

165,621,634 

172-2 

97-8 

1927 . 

14,462,243 

141,152,535 

146-8 

95-8 

1926 . 

11,047,503 

120,163,936 

125-0 

100-7 

1925 . 

10,140,853 

98,364,181 

102-3 

104-2 

1924 . 

15,055,250 

96,817,333 

100-7 

108-3 

1923 . 

10,768,898 

108,319,972 

112-7 

111-7 

1922 . 

11,597,034 

116,778,450 

121-5 

108-5 

1921 . 

10,907,828 

88,573,442 

92-1 

126-8 

1920 . 

9,842,677 

96,146,278 

100-0 

155-3 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
this  year  was  12-1  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  the  record, 
while  the  average  index  numbers  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  continued  lower 
than  in  most  years  of  the  record. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  permits  issued  by  61  cities  during 
August  and  September,  1929,  and  September, 
1928.  The  35  cities  for  which  records  are 
available  since  1910  are  marked  with  asterisks. 
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TOT\L  ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS 

ISSUED  BY  61  CITIES  


Cities 


Prince  Edward  lsl.— 

Charlottetown . 

Nova  Scotia . 

•Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

•Sydney . 

New  Brunswick. . . . 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

•Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec . 

Shawinigan  Falls. 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers . 

•Westmount . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls.. . . 

Oshawa . 

•Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterborough 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines... 
•St.  Thomas . 


September,  August 


1929 


1929 


Nil 

800,382 

771,098 

540 

28,744 

103,575 

_i 

20,075 

83.500 
4,547,314 

3,254,076 

724,263 

13,730 

107.700 
47,845 

399.700 
7,170,758 

16.740 
44,072 
80,670 
67,690 
40,765 

35.740 

571.500 
20,355 
91,802 

407,760 

82,892 

30,580 

293,590 

10,050 

189,685 

39,555 

7.081 

257,250 

8,295 


September, 
1928 


Cities 


Nil 

382,105 

341,280 

22,875 

17,950 

447,900 

_i 

420,575 

27,325 

4,203,303 

3,312,625 

286,135 

251,153 

50,330 

153,960 

149,100 

9,006,710 

50,900 

93,062 

37,930 

80,025 

63,086 

33,840 

1,327,600 

279,461 

126,835 

171,915 

166,510 

68,220 

121,743 

400.250 
35,938 
40,700 
21,536 

123.250 
31,175 


Nil 

72,545 

43,845 

20,150 

8,550 

80,684 


11,493 
69, 191 
5,225,772 

4,056,788 

543,134 

60,000 

229,900 

120,800 

215,150 

8,442,930 

4,450 

175,548 

73,550 

156,140 

48,962 

29,095 

708,350 

67,680 

106.105 
214,065 
142,725 
168,130 
284,210 

8,500 

256.105 
90,641 
20,651 
64,215 

3,269 


September, 

1929 


Sarnia . 

Sault  Ste.  Mario 

•Toronto . 

York  and  East 
York  Town¬ 
ships  . 

Westland . 

•Windsor . 

East  Windsor... 

Riverside . 

Sandwich . 

Walkerville . 

Woodstock . 

Manitoba . 

•Brandon . 

St.  Boniface . 

•Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

•Moose  Jaw . 

•Regina . 

•Saskatoon . 

Alberta . 

•Calgary . 

•Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia 

Kamloops . 

Nanaimo ........ 

•New  Westminster.. 
Prince  Rupert. 
•Vancouver2. . . . 

North  V  ancouver 
•Victoria . 


August, 

1929 


September, 
1928 


Total — 61  cities. . 
•Total — 35  cities. 


24,865 

28,913 

3,150,426 


828,078 

32,395 

570,355 

57,250 

20,400 

25,500 

121,000 

15,504 

702,470 

30,020 

133,100 

539,350 

1,378,335 

256,950 

304,375 

817,010 

949,249 

601,409 

314,730 

26,290 

6,820 

1,455,880 

21,380 

7,850 

123,435 

i 

1,241,500 

6,840 

54,875 


52,496 

199,695 

4,068,975 

882,128 

21,405 

365,645 

46,450 

16,500 

17,590 

52,000 

9,850 

939,639 

61,374 

2,465 

875,800 

2,525,395 

28,141 

2,170,429 

326,825 

2,826,001 

1,849,651 

888,075 

75,100 

13,175 

1,229,308 

16,645 

26,575 

124,375 

l 

908,340 

38,550 

114,823 


17,107,963 

15,475,811 


21,560,361 

18,663,168 


14,354 

31,163 

4,085,590 


854,608 

12,435 

566,660 

55,300 

35,700 

13,100 

124,000 

27,629 

1,051,260 

11,530 

51,880 

987,850 

1,356,788 

97,213 

524,720 

734,855 

746,560 

557,025 

133,940 

43,220 

12,375 

3,397,610 

13,935 

3,300 

1,036,225 

11,975 

1,683,606 

8,305 

640,264 


20,374,149 

17,611,203 


1  Report  not  received.  2  Includes  Point ^h  Vancouver, 


REPORT  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 
PERIOD  JULY  TO 

EMPLOYMENT  conditions  as  indicated 
bv  business  transacted  by  the  offices  of 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  during 
the  quarter  July  to  September,  1929,  showed 
a  decline  from  that  of  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year  as  there  was  a  decrease 
of  over  31  per  cent  in  both  vacancies  and 
placements.  Nearly  all  the  net  reduction  m 
placements  during  the  quarter  under  review 
occurred  in  farming  and  was  due  to  the  small 
demand  for  harvest  workers  in  the  prairie 
provinces.  Fewer  placements  were  also  made 
in  all  other  industrial  divisions,  except  logging, 
services  and  finance.  Of  these  the  increase  m 
lodging  was  the  greatest.  The  adverse  con 
ditions,  however,  in  the  remaining  industrial 
divisions  more  than  counterbalanced  the  gains 
shown  in  these  three  groups.  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick  were  the  only  provinces 
to  show  increased  vacancies  and .  placements, 
all  other  provinces  reporting  declines  m  both 
instances.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the 
vacancies  and  placements  of  the  Employment 
94075 — 6 


SERVICE  OF  CANADA  FOR  THE 
SEPTEMBER,  1929 

Service  of  Canada  by  industrial  groups  in  the 
various  provinces  during  July  to  September, 
1929. 

From  the  chart  on  page  1264  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  article  on  the  work  of  the  emp  oy- 
ment  offices  for  the  month  of  September,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  curve  of  vacancies 
in  relation  to  applications  declined  slightly 
during  the  first  half  of  July,  but  during  th 
latter  half  of  the  month  and  m  August  showed 
an  upward  trend  followed  by  a  decline 
September.  The  curve  of  placements  m  re- 
fatkra  to  applications  also  declined  during ;  the 
first  half  of  July,  but  rose  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  month,  showed  a  nominal  decline 
during  the  first  half  of  August,  followed  ^ 
an  upward  trend  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
month,  and  again  by  a  decline  dnvm  the 
month  of  September.  The  levels  of  bot 
Curves  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  under  re- 
Zl  were  considerably  below  those  attained 
at  the  end  of  September  a  year  ago.  Duiing 
the  period  July  to  September,  1929,  there  was 
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an  average  of  84-8  vacancies  and  79-0  place¬ 
ments  for  each  100  applications  for  employ¬ 
ment,  as  compared  with  96-2  vacancies  and 
89-2  placements  for  each  100  applications  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 


The  average  number  of  positions  offered 
daily  during  the  present  quarter  was  1,795; 
of  applicants  registered,  2,118;  and  of  place¬ 
ments  effected,  1,673,  in  contrast  with  a  daily 
average  of  2,665  vacancies,  2,771  applications 


VACANCIES  AND  PLACEMENTS  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT 


Industry 


Manufacturing. 


Animal  products  edible . 

Fur  and  its  products . 

Leather  and  its  products . 

Lumber  and  its  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

Rubber  products . 

Textile  products . 

Plant  products  edible . 

Wood  distillates,  etc . 

Chemical  and  allied  products. 

Clay,  glass  and  stone . 

Electric  current . 

Electric  apparatus . 

Iron  and  steel  products . 

Non-ferrous  metal  products _ 

Mineral  products . 

Miscellaneous . 


Logging . 

Fishing  anti  Hunting 
Farming . 


Mining . 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores . 

Non-metallic  ores. 


Communication. 
Transportation. . 


Forwarding  and  storage. . 

Railway . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring. 
Air . 


Construction  anil  Maintenance. 

Railway . 

Highway . 

Building  and  other. ......... 


Services . 

Governmental . 

Hotel  and  restaurant. 

Professional . 

Recreational . 

Personal . ’ 

Household . 

Farm  household . 


Trade . 

Retail . 

Wholesale. 


Finance . 

All  Industries. 


Men . 

Women. 


Nova  Soctia 


C3 

> 


153 

27 


Placements 


Crf 


New  Brunswick 


Placements 


03 

O 


26 


124 


128 

10 

"io 


68 


91 


2 

75 

54 

'2i 


744 

15 

42 

687 

1,084 

32 

60 

126 

21 

66 

779 


13 


10 


157 

114 

43 

21 


2,498 


1,541 

957 


584 

15 
41 

528 

205 

1 

39 

16 
4 
3 

142 


1,051 


849 

202 


eg 

> 


198 

11 


32 


116 


61 


21 


22 


11 


2 

62 

51 

ii 


235 


120 


120 

709 

31 

8 

99 

15 

62 

494 


130 

90 

40 

20 


85 


87 


455 

44 

10 

401 

1,582 

5 
65 
23 

6 

263 

1,220 


1,168 


582 

586 


110 

93 

17 


2,782 


10 

55 

1 

1 

53 


437 

44 

56 

337 

221 

2 

39 

9 

1 

16 

154 


1,464 

1,318 


1,038 


Quebec 


79 


14 


551 

33 


Placements 


Ontario 


frf 


61 


41 

19 

1 

21 

52 


31 

44 

105 

40 

1 

11 

3 

25 

7 

139 


40 

2,245 

2 

456 

45 


52 

1,291 

3 

17 

14 

5 

244 

1,008 


1,559 


834 

204 


515 

1,044 


8 

37 

8 

192 

51 

9 

127 


2,079 

390 

29 

1,660 

2,876 

35 

611 

213 

51 

228 

1,736 

2 

187 

126 

61 

12 


517 

33 


56 


27 

44 
99 
36 

1 

6 

3 

27 

4 
131 

2 

1 

45 

2,8S4 

1 

443 

23 


8,653 


6,269 

2,384 


6 

17 

3 

1S1 

47 

9 

121 

4 

1957 

352 

29 

1,576 

1,986 

31 

464 

101 

42 

173 

1,174 

1 

132 

85 

47 

6 


a 

o 


d 

> 


6 


7,294 

192 

2 

167 

1,146 

19 

672 

146 

459 

1,110 

24 

265 

197 

253 
481 

1,378 

134 

270 

379 

7,395 

3 

4,010 

254 


Placements 


frf 


8,133 


130 


227 

27 

71 

1,479 

812 

70 

595 

2 

9,307 

3.271 

1,003 

5,033 

17,150 

677 

2,175 

892 

994 

2,194 

10,167 

51 

2,007 

1,723 

284 

197 


5,102 

116 

2 

76 

898 

11 

426 

119 

267 

812 

24 

207 

129 

203 

303 

1,022 

108 

110 

269 

4,391 

3 

3,439 

249 


6,493 

1,640 


128 

2 


49,167 


34,729 

14,438 


220 

29 

46 

593 

229 

53 

309 

2 

8,160 

3,030 

927 

4,203 

5,933 

465 

1,364 

445 

283 

331 

3,027 

18 

765 

648 

117 

74 


d 

O 


1,850 

68 


33 

223 

8 

228 

19 

120 

262 


46 

47 
20 

160 

329 

23 

155 

109 

M 

26 


663 

8 

"‘4 

4 

20 

860 

578 

15 

267 


28,755 


23,259 

5.496 


862 

20 

63 

779 

8,076 

200 

297 

266 

652 

1,846 

4,815 


1,186 

1,018 

168 

111 


13,662 


8,048 

5,614 
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and  2,472  placements  in  regular  and  casual 
employment  during  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1928. 

During  the  three  months  July  to  September, 
1929,  the  offices  reported  that  they  had  made 


133,026  references  of  persons  to  positions,  and 
effected  a  total  of  128,816  placements,  of 
which  92,650  were  in  regular  employment  and 
36,166  in  casual  work.  Of  the  placements  in 
regular  employment  76,914  were  of  men  and 


SERVICE  BY  INDUSTRIES— JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER.  1929 


Manitoba 


471 

16 


47 


Placements 


§> 

© 

P3 


155 


O 


Saskatchewan 


30 


43 

7 

31 

36 


22 

53 

15 
9 

125 

10 

24 

25 

69 

16 

6,280 

28 


316 

9 

6 

2 

8 


585 

110 


Placements 


Alberta 


5 

6 
P3 


182 

11 


47 


3 

9 

979 

15 

6,334 

42 


145 

128 

5 

9 

3 

1,198 

150 

255 

793 

6,936 

102 

705 

170 

134 

456 

5,000 

369 

763 

333 

430 

53 


8 

97 

10 

21 

16 

11 


441 


20 

7 

13 

30 

1 

5 

44 

49 

17 

168 


390 

99 


> 


46 


15,964 


8,984 

6,980 


46 

40 

1 

3 

2 

878 

243 

253 

382 

1,960 

14 

651 

63 

70 

35 

963 

264 

107 

75 

32 


93 

83 

4 

6 


17 
26 

74 

1 

14,838 

18 
1 
7 

10 

37 

395 

342 

53 


32 

17 

117 


354 


2 

352 

4,635 

77 

152 

102 

62 

424 

3,818 


10,522 


8,611 

1,911 


654 

262 

392 

51 


2,669 

1,393 

483 

793 

4,443 

159 

226 

554 

55 

559 

1,750 

1,140 


1 

1 

74 

1 

10,121 

14 

1 

5 

8 

20 

97 

55 

42 


95 


603 

483 

120 


6,556 


1,796 

4,760 


23,667 


20,065 

3,602 


2,108 

1,136 

434 

538 

2,431 

46 

146 

531 

9 

39 

722 

938 

43 

26 

17 


17 

293 

281 

12 


15,093 

12,799 

2,294 


309 

17 

28 

264 

1,704 

113 

40 

38 

45 

518 

949 


553 

449 

104 


so: 

41 


Placements 


OS 


3 

228 

3 

6 

2 

6 

115 

65 

12 

32 

14 

12 

218 

2 

85 

63 

111 


11,058 


318 

171 

15 

132 

19 

361 

311 

21 

29 


3,365 


2,308 

1,057 


2,251 

579 

330 

1,342 

3,794 

192 

340 

60 

44 

453 

1,876 

829 

589 

356 

233 

10 


19,419 


16,221 

3,198 


15 


d 

O 


British  Columbia 


490  415 


2 

189 

1 

3 

1 

3 

45 

53 


21 


70 

1 

65 

12 

111 


10,428 

305 

174 

15 

116 

6 

148 

114 

5 

29 


26 


1,982 

576 

292 

1,114 

1,478 

33 

281 

29 

11 

53 

562 

509 

66 

56 

10 
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1 

© 

Ph 


2,557 

163 


1 

37 

2 

3 

1 

3 

69 

12 

12 

11 

6 

11 

148 

2 

20 

51 


446 


15,018 


13,590 

1,428 


1 

13 

212 

210 


275 


36 

238 

1,806 

157 

22 

24 

33 

401 

1,167 


530 

301 

229 


3,705 


2,439 

1,266 


8 

652 

14 

184 

6 

45 

310 

9 

60 

101 

30 

23 

744 

38 

102 

68 

1,083 

40 

3,262 

400 

27 

354 

19 

22 

834 

343 

83 

404 


3,035 

903 

269 

1,863 

4,150 

570 

416 

192 

81 

892 

1,990 

9 

649 

472 

177 

23 


1,251 

106 


O 


Canada 


© 

> 


16,055 


12,626 

3,429 


509 

2 

83 

4 

4 

202 

9 

16 

69 

28 


1,263 

54 


145 

24 

31 

19 

1,045 

37 

6,006 

376 

11 

342 

23 

21 

154 


35 

34 

81 

4 

1,969 

743 

227 

990 

2,091 

283 

297 

102 

29 

82 

705 

593 

91 

72 

19 

8 


13,040 


10,479 

2,561 
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03 

a 

© 


7 

118 

14 

106 

1 

37 

112 


44 

31 

2 

21 

584 

13 

71 

48 

23 


191 

25 

15 


10 

1 

666 

301 

42 

323 

852 


30 

816 

2,433 

288 

107 

86 

49 

814 

1,089 


553 

396 

157 

14 


12,716 

593 
8 
189 
2,322 
40 
986 
215 
665 

I, 665 
100 
377 
443 
393 
553 

2,864 

188 

512 

603 

II, 336 

63 

40,124 

1,074 

199 

646 

229 

17 

3,57 

2,061 
243 
1,259 
.  14 

21,738 

6,745 

2,421 

12,572 

42,01 

1,772 
4,598 
2,230 
1,386 
5,111 
24.518 
2,400 

5,065 

3,700 
1,365 

323 


6,021 


4,757 

1,264 


138,205 


101,899 

36,306 


O 


7,871 

293 

2 

80 

1,816 

14 

568 

170 

389 

1,120 

87 

231 

291 

321 

309 

1,477 

135 

212 

356 

9,637 

58 

36,949 

1,014 

186 

629 

199 

111 

1,287 

524 

145 

606 

12 

18,066 

6,139 

2,259 

9,668 


16,305 

875 

3,181 

1,296 

449 

732 

7,449 

2,323 

1,255 

1,008 

247 

97 


4,410 

287 

6 

50 

430 

28 

404 

36 

193 

506 

13 

129 

126 

60 

221 

1,332 

48 

291 

250 

88 


92,650 


1,852 

37 

15 

4 

18 

56 

2,227 

1,523 

76 

628 


2,830 

44 

159 

2,627 

20,753 

869 

647 

703 

861 

4,329 

13,341 

3 

3,707 

2,601 

1,106 

206 


36,166 


76,914 

15,7361 


20,573 

15,593 
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15,736  of  women,  while  casual  work  was  found 
for  20,573  men  and  15,593  women.  Compari¬ 
son  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1928 
showed  that  187,812  placements  were  then 
made,  of  which  149,420  were  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment  and  38,392  in  casual  work.  Applications 
for  employment  during  the  period  under  re¬ 
view  were  received  from  120,397  men  and  42,- 
624  women,  a  total  of  163,021,  in  contrast  with 
a  registration  of  210,536  persons  during  the 


same  period  in  1928.  Employers  notified  the 
Service  during  the  quarter  July  to  September, 
1929,  of  138,205  vacancies,  of  which  101,899 
were  for  men  and  36,306  for  women,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  202,529  opportunities  for  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  period  a  year  ago. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  report  in  detail  of  the  transactions 
of  the  employment  offices  for  the  month  of 
September,  1929. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


TN  ETA  I  LED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  published.  This  summary 
showing  the  employment  situation  during 
September  is  reproduced  below.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  on  employment  conditions  in  the 
United  States  is  based  on  the  information 
contained  in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review, 
published  by  the  Lhrited  States  Department 
of  Labour,  each  issue  containing  statistics 
showing  the  trend  of  employment  in  selected 
manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  second  month  prior  to  the  date 
of  publication.  The  statement  contained  in 
the  October  issue  relates  to  the  situation  exist¬ 
ing  in  August,  1929.  The  employment  situation 
in  the  United  States  is  further  indicated  by 
unemployment  percentages  based  on  statistics 
compiled  each  month  by  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Labour,  the  source  of  these  statistics 
being  leturns  obtained  from  the  trade  union 
locals  in  23  representative  cities.  Summary 
figures  for  August  and  previous  months  taken 
from  the  October,  1929,  issue  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federationist,  the  official  publication  of 
the  organization,  are  reproduced  below. 

Great  Britain 

During  the  first  three  weeks  of  September 
the  general  level  of  employment  remained  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  in  August.  In  the 
last  week  of  the  month  there  was  an  increase 
m  unemployment,  largely  as  the  result  of 
seasonal  influences.  There  was  a  further  im- 
piovement  in  the  coal-mining  industry  and  in 
boot  and  shoe  manufacture.  Employment  also 
improved  in  the  pottery,  silk  and  artificial 
silk  linen,  and  carpet  industries,  and  in  dock, 
harbour,  river  and  canal  service.  There  was, 
however,  a  further  seasonal  decline  in  the 
building  trade,  m  public  works  contracting,  in 


the  brick,  tile,  artificial  stone,  cement,  and 
clothing  industries,  and  in  hotel  and  boarding¬ 
house  service.  Unemployment  also  increased 
in  the  shipbuilding,  tinplate,  and  jute  indus¬ 
tries. 

Among  workpeopde,  numbering  approxi¬ 
mately  11,880,000,  insured  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  working  in  practically  every  industry  ex-, 
cept  agriculture  and  private  domestic  service, 
the  percentage  unemployed  at  23rd  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929  (including  those  temporarily  stopped 
as  well  as  those  wholly  unemployed),  was  10.1, 
the  same  percentage  as  at  26th  August,  1929, 
as  compared  with  11.4  at  24th  September, 
1928.  For  males  alone  the  percentage  at  23rd 
September,  1929,  was  11.1,  and  for  females 
7.4;  at  26th  August,  1929,  the  percentages 
were  11.0  and  7.6.  The  percentage  wholly  un¬ 
employed  at  23rd  September,  1929,  was  7.9, 
as  compared  with  7.7  at  26th  August.  The 
total  number  of  persons  (insured  and  unin¬ 
sured)  registered  at  Employment  Exchanges 
in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  at  30th 
September,  1929,  was  approximately  1,217,000, 
of  whom  929,000  were  men  and  219,000  were 
wmmen,  the  remainder  being  boys  and  girls; 
at  26th  August,  1929,  it  was  1,190,000,  of  whom 
899,000  were  men  and  218,000  were  women; 
and  at  24th  September,  1928,  it  w,as  l,343,00o’, 
of  whom  1,028,000  were  men  and  236,000  were 
women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  increased 
1 . 1  per  cent  in  August,  1929,  as  compared  with 
July,  and  pay-roll  totals  increased  3.9  per 
cent,  according  to  returns  made  to  the  Bureau 
of  Labour  Statistics.  The  industries  included 
in  the  above  statement  are  manufacturing, 
coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining,  public  utili¬ 
ties,  trade  (wholesale  and  retail)  and  hotels. 

A  separate  summary  is  made  of  the  latest 
data  available  relating  to  all  employees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  executives  and  officials,  on  Class  I 
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railroads.  This  tabulation  is  made  from  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  1929,  and  there¬ 
fore  cannot  be  included  in  the  general  state¬ 
ment  for  the  month  of  August.  The  number 
of  employees  in  Class  I  railroads  as  at  July 
15  totalled  1,727,857,  representing  an  increase 
of  0.5  per  cent  since  June  15.  The  amount 
of  pay-roll  in  the  entire  month  of  July  was 
$246,903,200,  representing  an  increase  over  the 
previous  month  of  3.9  per  cent. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries  in¬ 
creased  0.4  per  cent  in  August  as  compared 
with  July,  while  pay-roll  totals  increased  4 
per  cent.  August  employment  stood  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  higher  level  in  1929  than  in  any 
year  since  1923,  a  year  of  great  manufac¬ 
turing  activity,  with  one  exception  August, 
1926,  when  employment  was  practically  on  a 
par  with  1929.  Pay-roll  totals  in  August,  1929, 
made  a  greater  gain  over  July  than  in  any 
*  year  for  which  the  bureau  has  records. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’.  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  for  August,  1929,  is  98.6,  as  compared 
with  9S.2  for  July,  1929,  and  93.6  for  August, 
1928 ;  the  weighted  index  of  pay-roll  totals  for 
August.  1929,  is  102.1,  as  compared  with  9S.2 
for  July,  1929,  and  94.2  for  August,  1928. 

The  food  group  of  industries  as  a  whole 
showed  slightly  decreased  employment  in 
August;  the  textile  group  reported  a  slight 
increase,  with  woollen  goods,  women  s  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  millinery  and  lace  goods  outstanding , 
the  iron  and  steel  group  fell  off  in  employ¬ 
ment,  owing  to  a  sizable  drop  in  foundry  and 
machine-shop  products  which  increases  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  and  steam  fittings  and 
stoves  did  not  overcome;  seasonal  increases 
appeared  in  furniture,  boots  and  shoes,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  pottery,  glass,  and  wagons.  The  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  fell  off  2.4  per  cent  in  em¬ 
ployment  but  gained  16.2  per  cent  in  pay-roll 
totals.  The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
machine-tool  industry  was  clearly  shown  by 


a  drop  in  employment  of  only  1.5  per  cent,  in 
place  of  the  usual  August  drop  of  from  5  to 
11  per  cent  shown  in  previous  years. 

The  rayon  and  radio  industries,  which  are 
not  yet  included  in  the  bureau’s  indexes,  both 
added  to  their  employees  in  August;  the 
rayon  increase  was  2.3  per  cent  and  the  radio 
increase  was  18.6  per  cent. 

The  report  for  August  reflects  conditions  in 
12,543  establishments  in  54  of  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 
These  establishments  employed  3,477,550 
workers  whose  combined  earnings  in  one  week 
were  $96,124,530.  These  employees  represent 
54  per  cent  of  all  employees  in  the  54  indus¬ 
tries  covered,  and  over  41  per  cent  of  the  total 
employees  in  all  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States. 

There  was  a  total  increase  of  9,990  em¬ 
ployees  in  August  over  July,  which  resulted 
in  very  small  changes  in  each  geographic 
division.  The  changes  were  increases  in  7  of 
the  9  divisions,  with  decreases  of  0.2  per  cent 
and  0.3  per  cent  in  the  New  England  and  East 
North  Central  divisions,  respectively. 

Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
statistics  collected  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  m  the 
American  Federationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenty-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  October  to  December,  1927,  14  per 
cent;  January,  1928,  18  per  cent;  February, 
1928,  13  per  cent;  March,  1928,  18  per  cent, 
April,  1928,  16  per  cent;  May,  1928,  13  per 
cent;  June,  1928,  11  per  cent;  July,  1928,  12 
per  cent;  August,  192S,  9  per  cent;  September, 
1928.  10  per  cent;  October,  1928,  9  per  cent; 
November,  1928,  10  per  cent;  December,  1928, 
13  per  cent;  January,  1929,  15  per  cent;  Feb¬ 
ruary  1929,  15  per  cent;  March,  1929,  14  per 
cent;  April,  1929,  12  per  cent;  May ,1929  11 
per  cent;  June,  1929,  9  per  cent;  July,  1929, 
9  per  cent;  August,  1929,  9  per  cent. 


The  Montreal  City  Council  is  considering 
the  question  of  compensation  for  firemen  and 
policemen  incapacitated  by  accident  in  the 
course  of  their  duties.  It  is  pointed  out  that 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  which  took 
effect  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1928  does 
not  apply  to  policemen  and  firemen.  When 
accidents  to  these  employees  occur,  the  City 
Council  has  power  under  the  City  Charter  to 
determine  for  each  case  the  amount  of  pension 
or  other  compensation  to  be  granted. 


The  Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League  has 
just  published  an  “Industrial  Accident  Pre¬ 
vention  Calendar  for  1930,”  each  calendar 
being  in  French  and  English,  with  an  effective 
picture  for  each  month.  The  calendars,  which 
are  entirely  a  product  of  the  province,  are 
intended  for  distribution  among  the  homes 
of  the  workers.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
the  secretary  of  the  League  at  Montreal,  for 
fourteen  cents  each. 
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FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


'  I '  LIE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 

A  from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  contracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of  the 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  has 
been  in  effect  since  1900  and  is  now  expressed 
in  an  Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted 
June  7,  1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 

hat  “  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  ranges,  forthcation,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  slides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada  ”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the 
current  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requir¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mentioned  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council  as  “  A  ”  conditions.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  General  Fair  Wage  Clause  referred 
to : — 

1.  All  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 
who  peiform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 
respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 
rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are 
customary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where 
the  work  is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no 
custom  of  the  trade  as  resp^’ts  ^ours  in  the 
district,  then  fair  and  reasonable  jours,  unless 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  for 
other  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are 
required.  The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  determine  for  the 
purposes  of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or 
vary  any  such  decision,  provided  that  his 
determination  and  any  amendment  or  variation 
shall  not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of 
three  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
thereof. 


Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  what  is  the  proper  classification 
of  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and 
hours.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of 
any  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  the  contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and 
hours  and  classification  of  work  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  such  decision.  In  case  the  Contractor 
shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or 
employees  for  any  services  performed  or  for 
any  hours  of  labour,  wages  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour, 
the  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and 
direct  the  Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at 
the  rates  so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount 
thereof  from  any  moneys  owing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor  and  any  such  payment 
shall  for  all  purposes  as  between  the  Contrac¬ 
tor  and  the  Government  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  payment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Con¬ 
tractor  shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by 
any  such  authority,  direction  and  payment  as 
aforesaid.  The  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  hereunder  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to 
any  employee  or  employees  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  his  satisfaction  that  an  agreement  in 
writing  exists  and  is  in  effect  between  the 
Contractor  and  the  class  of  employees  to  which 
such  employee  or  employees  belong  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  such  class  of  em¬ 
ployees  fixing  rates  of  wages,  overtime  condi¬ 
tions  and  hours  of  labour, 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in 
Council  that  “  all  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  of  fittings  for  public  buildings, 
harness,  saddlery,  clothing,  and  other  outfit 
for  the  military  or  naval  forces,  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  letter  carriers,  and 
other  Government  officers  and  employees, 
mail  bags,  letter  boxes,  and  other  postal 
stores,  and  any  other  articles  and  things 
hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  ”  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  current  standards,  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  working  hours. 
These  conditions  are  referred  to  in  the  Order 
in  Council  as  “  B  ”  conditions,  and  include  the 
following  provisions: — 

All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
ior  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
as  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
l  espects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 
hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  he  final ;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour’s  decision  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “  current  wages  ”  and  the  term 
“  hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade”  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agrecmente 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not 
necessarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  the  “  A  ”  and  “  B  ”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonab'e  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is 
required  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  premises  where 
the  contract  is  being  executed,  occupied  or 
frequented  by  the  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  also  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 


Under  the  “A”  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance 
of  the  contract  are  specially  Instructed  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour 
conditions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to 
report  any  apparent  violations  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “  B  ”  conditions  provide  that  the  con¬ 
tractor’s  premises  and  the  work  being  per¬ 
formed  under  contract  shall  be  open  for 
inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
officer  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
for  this  purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall 
be  kept  in  sanitary  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

During  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  *of  Labour  show¬ 
ing  that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  included  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

DErARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc) 

Construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Public 
Building  at  Regina,  Sask.  Name  of  contrac- 
ors.  Smith  Bros.  &  Wilson,  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask. 


and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ  j-)ate  Qf  contract,  October  4,  1929.  Amount  of 


and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing:  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  hours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  Minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  claim  may  be 
made  by  the  latter.  (Under  the  A  condi¬ 
tions  these  rights  extend  to  moneys  payable 
for  the  use  or  hire  of  horses  or  teams). 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada, 
unless  the  Minister  of  the  department  _  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  made  is  of 
opinion  that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available 
or  that  other  special  circumstances  exist  which 
render  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
enforce  this  provision. 


contract,  $233,770.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Bricklayers  and  masons . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Concrete  finishers . 

Concrete  layers . 

Concrete  mixers . 

Electricians . 

Electricians’  helpers . 

Labourers — common . 

Labourers — building . 

Hollow  tile  setters . 

Marble  setters . 

Marble  setters'  helpers. . 

Ornamental  metal  workers . 

Painters . 

Plasterers . . . .  •  . . 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters. . .  . . 

Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  helpers. 

Hoofers— felt  and  gravel . 

Sheet  metal  workers. . . 

Sheet  metal  workers  helpers . 

Structural  steel  workers . 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon. . . 

T  errazo  layers  —  . . 

T errazo  layers’  helpers . 

Metal  lathers . 


Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 


Hours 
per  day 


Per  hour 
$1  45 
1  00 
1  35 
0  45 
0  45 
1  05 

.35  to  .65 
0  40 
0  45 
1  45 
1  35 
0  50 
1  25 
0  87* 

1  30 
1  20 
0  60 
0  80 
1  00 
0  70 
1  00 
0  45 
0  90 
1  00 
0  50 

.  08  per  yard 


9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9  to  10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
9 
8 

9  to  10 

9  to  10 
8 
8 
8 


Installation  of  a  hydrogen  pipe  me  at 
Montreal  Air  Harbour,  St.  Hubert,  P.Q. 
Name  of  contractors,  The  General  Supply 
Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Out.  Date  of 
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contract,  September  23,  1929.  Amount  of  coiv- 
tract,  approximately  $21,370.40.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  tihe  contract  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Electric  welders . . 

per  hour 

SO  60 

0  85 

6  00  per  dy 
6  00  per  dy 
per  hour 

0  50 

0  35 

0  60 

0  75 

8 

8 

9  to  10 

9  to  10 
10 

10 

10 

10 

Steam  fitters . 

Trench  machine  operators . 

Gas  engine  operators . 

Foreman  of  labourers . 

Labourers . 

Carters,  horse  and  cart . 

Teamsters,  team  and  wagon . 

Construction  of  raised  parapet  walls  at  the 
ends  of  the  Ogden  Point  Piers,  Victoria  City, 
B.C.  Name  of  'contractor,  Edward  Rainaldi, 
Victoria,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  October  2, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$9,573.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 


in  the  contract  as  follows:- 

Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Foreman . 

per  hour 

SI  10 

0  45 

Labourers . 

3 

Painting  of  the  National  Research  Build- 
ing,  Ottawa,  Omt.  Name  of  contractors, 
Archibald  J.  Marshall  &  James  A.  Marshall, 
Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  October  5, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $6,200.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — • 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

per  hour 

SO  70 

8 

Grading,  gravelling,  cement  paving,  etc.,  in 
connection  with  the  Immigration  and  Cus¬ 
toms  Building  and  Diversion  Road,  Doug¬ 
las,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Moncrieff  & 
Vistaunet,  Vancouver,  BjC.  Date  of  contract, 
October  7,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $7,965. 
A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Labourers . 

SO  50  per  hr. 
4  25  per  dy 

8 

8 

Asphalt  layers.... 

Construction  of  a  slipway  at  Jericho  Air 
Station,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  John  H.  Todd,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Date 
of  contract,  October  11,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $4,277.23.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Pile  driver  foreman . 

per  day 
S10  00 

8 

Pile  driver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Pile  driver  man . 

8  00 

8 

Pile  driver  boomman . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

Derrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . 

5  50 

8 

Labourers . 

4  00 

8 

Repairs  and  extension  to  wharf  at  Roberts 
Creek,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  The  Van¬ 
couver  Pile  Driving  &  Contracting  Co.,  Ltd., 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  Septem¬ 
ber  31,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,023.81.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: _ 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Pile  driver  foreman  . 

per  day 
$10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

5  50 

4  00 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Pile  driver  engineer. . . . 

Pile  driverman. . . . 

Pile  driver  boomman 

Bridgeman . 

Derrickman . 

Fireman . 

Labourers . 

Construction  of  an  addition  to  the  Central 
Heating  Plant,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Alex.  I.  Garvock,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date 
of  contract,  October  3,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $82,000.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Asphalt  layers... 

per  hour 

Bricklayers. . 

Carpenters  and  joiners. . . 

0  90 

Concrete  mixers. . . . 

Concrete  layers. . . 

8  to  IQ 

Electricians . 

8  to  10 

Painters . 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters 

1  00 

0  70 

0  95 

8 

Roofers,  felt  and  tar.. 

Sheet  metal  workers 

Stationary  engineers 

Steam  roller  engineer 

0  75 

8 

Stone  masons. . 

Labourers . . . 

o 

Powdermen. . 

8  to  10 

Rock  drillers. . 

8  to  10 

Driver,  with  horse  and  cart 

0  75 

1  00 

8  to  10 

8  to  10 

8  to  10 

8  to  10 ; 

Driver,  with  team  and  wagon 

Motor  truck  driver 
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Construction  and  erection  of  the  structural 
steel  work  for  Airplane  Hangar  No.  3,  Mont¬ 
real  Air  Harbour,  St.  Hubert,  P.Q.  Name  of 
contractors,  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Mont¬ 
real,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  September  13, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $43,166.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  conti  act 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 
$1  10 

9 

1  00 

9 

1  00 

9 

1  00 

9 

0  80 

8 

0  45 

8 

0  50 

10 

0  70 

10 

— 

Trade  or  Class  ot  Labour 


Concrete  workers . 

Bricklayers  and  masons . 

Stonecutters . 

Structural  ironworkers . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Lathers  (metal) . 

Plasterers . ; . 

Painters  and  glaziers. ....... 

Terrazzo  layers  (Class  A). . 
Terrazzo  layers  (Class  B). . 
Plumbers  and  steamtitters. 
Plumbers  and  steamtitters 

Electricians . 

Electricians’  helpers. . . . 

Rooters,  felt  and  gravel . 

Labourers . •••••; . 

Teamsters,  horse  and  cart . 

Teamsters,  team  and  wagon. . . . 

Time  and  a  half  for  overtime. 


helpers... 


Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 

10 

-SO  40 

1  25 

8 

1  25 

8 

1  00 

9 

0  90 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  90 

8 

1  25 

8 

0  75 

8 

1  05 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  45 

8 

0  85 

8 

0  40 

8 

0  65 

8 

0  40 

10 

0  70 

10 

0  90 

10 

Construction  of  additions  and  alterations  to 
Post  Office  for  Customs  Building,  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
struction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Welland, 
contract,  October  3,  1929. 
tract,  $37,500.  A  fair ’wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Gardner  Con- 
Ont.  Date  of 
Amount  of  con- 


The 
inserted  in 


Gen- 

the 


Construction  of  additions  and  alterations  to 
Public  Building,  Yorkton,  Sask.  Name  o 
contractors,  James  P.  Logan  &  Sarah  M. 
Black,  Yorkton,  Sask.  Date  of  contract, 
September  3,  1929.  Amount  of  contract 

$12,493.50.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clame 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  wharf  at 
Meehins  (Dalibaire),  Matane  Co.,  P.Q- 
Name  of  contractors,  Ludger  Lemieux, 

Ste.  Marie  Beauce,  P.Q.  Date  of 
October  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $44,178.72.  The  General  Fan 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  m  the  contract. 


Reconstruction  of  560  feet  of  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  south  breakwater  at  Whitby, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  The  Randolph 
Macdonald  Co.,  Ltd., 'Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract  September  23,  1920.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $15,066.18.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  a  breakwater  extension  at 
Seal  Cove,  Charlotte  County,  N.B.  Name  of 
contractor,  A.  Douglas  Dyas,  St.  Stephen,  N.B. 
Date  of  contract,  September  25,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately,  $15,636.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Harbour  improvements,  consisting  of  crib- 
work,  raising  of  harbour  walls,  repairs  to  west 
face  wall  and  dredging  harbour,  entrance 
channel  and  crib  seats.  Name  of  contractois, 
T.  A.  Brown  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date 
of  contract,  September  30,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $10,762.51. 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
contract. 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  St. 
Romuald,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Joseph 
Dorval,  Lauzion,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 

$24,275.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Reconstruction  of  wharf  at  St.  Irenee,  Que. 
Name  of  contractors,  Arthur 
Percy  B.  Grant,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
tract,  September  30,  1929. 
tract,  approximately  $30,408.60.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con- 

Re construction  of  wharf  at  Ste.  Angele  de 
Laval  (Doucet’s  Landing),  County  of  Nicolet, 
Que.  Name  of  contractor,  J.  E.  Fleury  Three 
Rivers,  Que.  Date  of  contract,  September  30, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract, 

$35,940.50.  The  General  Fair 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Repairs  to  east  pier  at  Rondeau  Kea-t  Oo, 
Ont  Name  of  contractors,  inr 
Dredging  &  General  Contracting 
Chatham,  Ont.  Date 
1929.  Amount  of 


E.  Farley  &■ 
Date  of  oon- 
Amount  of  con- 


approximately, 
Wages  Clause 


Ltee, 
contract, 


Chatham 
Co.,  Ltd., 
of  contract,  October  1, 
contract,  approximately, 
$20,490.77.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Mel¬ 
ville,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors  Hipperson 
Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Regina,  Sask  Date  of 
contract,  October  1,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately,  $48,278.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  m  the  con¬ 
tract. 
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'Construction  of  a  breakwater  and  pier  at 
Caissie’s  Cape,  Kent  Co.,  N.B.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Ashley  A.  Colter,  Fredericton,  N.B. 
Date  of  contract,  October  2,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately,  $76,952.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Reconstruction  of  wharf  at  Beaver  Harbour, 
Charlotte  Co.,  N.B.  Name  of  contractor,  A. 
Douglas  Dyas,  'St.  Stephen,  N.B.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  October  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately,  $14,282.50.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Repairs  and  improvements  to  landing  wharf 
at  Matane,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Ludger 
Lemieux,  Ltee,  Ste.  Marie  Beauce,  P.Q.  Date 
of  contract,  October,  2,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately,  $7,616.50.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  wharf 
at  Douglastown,  Gaspe  Co.,  P.Q.  Name  of 
contractor,  Alfred  J.  Urquhart,  Barachois 
West,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  October  25, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$7,953.14.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Supply  and  installation  of  a  36  ton  capacity 
refrigerating  plant  in  the  National  Research 
Council  Laboratory,  Sussex  Street,  Ottawa, 
Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Canadian  Ice 
Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto',  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  September  17,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  $5, <00.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
wtas  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Alterations  and  additions  to  the  mechanical 
equipment  of  the  Government  Central  Heat¬ 
ing  Plant,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
W.  G.  Edge,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  October  3,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$49,000.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 

Renovations  and  repairs  to  the  Quarantine 
Station,  Partridge  Island,  N.B.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  James  E.  Kane,  Saint  John,  N.B. 
Date  of  contract,  October  25,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately,  $5,833.75.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Deepening  approach,  entrance  channel  and 
turning  basin  at  the  harbour,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  Canadian  Dredging  Co., 
Ltd.,  Midland,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Sep¬ 
tember  27,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately,  $61,530.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Dredging  channel  to  and  basin  at  wharf  of 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  J.  P.  Porter  &  Sons, 


Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approxi¬ 
mately,  $77,980.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Draining  and  improving  Sherwood  and 
Bronson  outlets  at  Dundee,  Omt.  Names  of 
contractors,  Oliver  F.  Cummins  and  Wm.  H. 
Robinson,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
September  27,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately,  $6,125.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  'in  the  contract. 

Contracts  in  Group  “B”  (Interior  Fittings, 
etc.) 

Manufacture,  delivery  and  installation  of 
steel  cupboard  cases  in  Vault  No.  2,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Finance,  East  Block,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Name  of  contractors,  The  Office  Specialty 
Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  September  25,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  $5,495.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Railways  and  Canals 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  and  erection  of-  the  superstruc¬ 
ture,  with  concrete  floor,  of  a  steel  highway 
bridge  over  the  waste  weir  at  Hartwell’s  Locks 
on  the  Rideau  Canal.  Name  of  contractors, 
Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal.  P.Q.’ 
Date  of  contract,  October  8,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $3, 690.00.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

Structural  steel  erectors 

per  hour 
$0  90 

0  90 

0  75 

0  45 

1  00 

8 

8 

8 

8  to  10 

8  to  10 

Carpenters . 

Hoisting  engineer . 

Labourers . 

Teamsters,  team  and  wagon 

Construction  of  the  substructure  of  a  Power 
House  in  connection  with  Welland  Ship  Canal, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  lower  entrance  of  Twin 
Locks  No.  4.  Name  of  contractors,  Aiken,  In- 
ness  &  Maclachlan  Limited,  Welland,  Ont 
Date  of  contract,  October  18,  1929.  Amount 
of  -contract,  approximately  $93,185.00;.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Delivery  and  erection  of  three  hydraulic 
1  urbme  and  Auxiliaries  for  the  Power  House 
west  of  Canal  at  foot  of  Twin  Locks  No.  4 
Welland  Ship  Canal.  Name  of  contractors  s' 
Morgan  Smith-Inglis  Co.,  Ltd,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Date  of  contract,  October  23,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $S9 ,880.00.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Improvements  to  Prince  Edward  Island 
Ferry  Terminals  at  Cape  Tormentine  and  Port 
Borden,  including  construction,  placing  and 
filling  of  timber  cribs,  formation  of  rock  em¬ 
bankments,  rip-rap,  construction  and  placing 
of  mooring  posts,  etc.  Name  of  contractors, 
Northern  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  J.  W. 


Nature  of  Orders 

Amount 
of  Orders 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type,  also 
other  hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals  . 
Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters,  etc. 
Making  up  and  supplying  letter  carriers’  uniforms 

S  1,570  73 
418  47 
25,648  17 
209  47 

19,443  25 

215  10 

2. 709  75 

1,979  21 

Mail  bagging . 

32.794  94 

Stewart.  Date  of  contract,  September  25, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $734,976.13.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Delivery  and  erection  of  one  100,000  Im¬ 
perial  gallon  steel  water  tank  at  Springliill 
Junction,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Horton 
Steel  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  May  23,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$10,000.00.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause 
was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Repairs  to  one  concrete  abutment  and  ap¬ 
proximately  fifty  concrete  pedestals,  Little 
Salmon  River  Viaduct,  Mileage  66.8  Grand 
Falls  Subdivision  (National  Transcontinental 
Railway),  N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  Metal- 
kote  Company  (Maritime),  Ltd.  Date  of 
contract,  August,  12,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $30,431.50.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  (the  con¬ 
tract. 

Repairing  one  concrete  abutment  and  ap¬ 
proximately  twenty-eight  concrete  pedestals 
at  bridge,  mileage  64.0  Grand  Falls  Subdivision 
(National  Transcontinental  Railway),  N.B. 
Name  of  contractors,  Concrete-Masonry  Res¬ 
toration,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  August  29,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $14,462.25.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Post  Office  Department 

Following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made 
in  October,  1929,  for  supplies  ordered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  contracts  which 
were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sweating  system,  the  securing 
of  payment  to  the  workers  of  fair  wages  and 
the  performance  of  the  work  under  proper 
sanitary  conditions: — 


Department  of  National  Defence 

Contracts  in  Group  “A”  ( Construction ,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  forage  barn  at  Fort  Os¬ 
borne  Barracks,  Winnipeg.  Man.  Name  of 
contractors,  Canadian  Engineering  &  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  October  4,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$7,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in 
the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 

SI  10 

8 

1  10 

8 

0  90 

8 

1  20 

8 

0  80 

8 

0  90 

8 

0  80 

8 

0  50 

9 

0  50 

9 

Driver,  team  and  wagon . 

9.00  per  dy 

9  to  10 

Construction  of  a  vehicle  shed  at  Fort  Os¬ 
borne  Barracks,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Name  of 
Contractor,  James  A.  Fraser,  Winnipeg.  Man. 
Date  of  contract,  October  4,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $11,450.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

per  hour 

$1  10 

1  10 

0  90 

1  20 

0  80 

0  90 

0  80 

0  50 

0  60 

9  00  per  dy 

Hours 
per  day 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

9 

9  to  10 


Repairs  to  “A”  Block,  Ordnance  Depot, 
ngston,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
A.  Andre  and  Neil  Davie,  Kingston,  Ont. 
ite  of  contract,  October  11,  1929.  Amount 
contract,  $18,400.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
,s  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows:— 
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Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  week 

Bricklayers . 

per  hour 

SI  10 

1  10 

44 

Plasterers . 

44 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters . . 

1  00 

44 

Painters . 

0  80 

44 

Electricians . 

0  80 

44 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

0  90 

44 

Carpenters . 

0  90 

44 

Labourers . 

0  35 

44 

Alterations  to  St.  John’s  Gate  Fortification 
walls,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor, 
Emile  Gote,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  -contract, 
October  11,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $6,990. 
A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rates  of 
wages  not 
less  than 

Hours 
per  day 

per  hour 

SI  00 

9 

0  35 

9  to  10 

0  55 

9 

Construction  of  new  board  walk,  the  Citadel, 
Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Auger  &  Auger,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  October  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
$17,999.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was 
inserted  in  the  contract. 


RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


A  SUMMARY  is  given  below  of  the  more 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  have  recently  been  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Such  agreements  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  agreements  are  signed 
by  both  the  employers  and  the  employees. 
Verbal  agreements,  which  are  also  included 
in  the  records,  are  schedules  of  rates  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions  of 
employment  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
concerned,  -and  in  -effect  though  not  signed. 
In  addition  to  these,  important  schedules  of 
wages  a-re  summarized,  including  civic  sched¬ 
ules.  In  the  case  -of  each  agreement  or  sched¬ 
ule,  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  principal  classes 
of  labour  are  given,  with  other  information 
of  general  interest. 

Mining,  Non-ferrous  Smelting  and  Quarry¬ 
ing  :  Non-metallic  Mineral  Mining 
and  Quarrying 

Avondale  and  Wentworth  Vicinity,  Nova 
Scotia. — Canadian  Gypsum  Company 

Limited  and  the  Nova  Scotia  Quarry 
Workers’  Union  op  Sweets  Corner, 
Hants  County,  Nova  Scotia. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  the  date  of 
signing  in  1928  to  May  1,  1931,  and  from  year 
to  year  until  either  party  gives  notice  30  days 
before  May  1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  men  to  be  employed  if  available. 
Union  men  to  have  preference  in  all  jobs. 
Horses  and  carts  to  be  supplied  by  the  union 
it  available.  Union  members  will  not  be  obliged 
to  work  with  or  for  union  opponents  until  they 
have  made  a  settlement  with  the  union. 

H-ours:  9  per  day  or  night;  8J  on  Saturdays 
tor  day  workers;  for  night  workers,  work  to 
stop  Saturday  at  midnight. 


Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  three  holidays,  double  time. 

One  day’s  pay  for  turning  out  at  night  to  load 
vessels  when  no  vessels  are  in. 

Any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  on  the 
job  will  be  taken  up  by  an  Adjustment  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  management. 

If  they  cannot  agree,  a  board  of  arbitration 
will  be  formed  consisting  of  a  representative 
of  each  party  and  a  third  chosen  by  them.  The 
decision  of  this  board  to  be  final.  No  strike  or 
lockout  to  occur  pending  this  adjustment. 

The  wage  rates  will  be  adjusted  on  June  28, 
1928,  December  31,  1928,  June  30,  1929,  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1929,  June  30,  1930,  and  December  31, 
1930,  s-o  as  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the 
Government  published  cost  of  living  for  the 
month  prior  to  each  adjustment  d-ate  as  $2.90 
bears  to  $21.61,  but  a  minimum  wage  of  $2.90 
per  day  will  be  maintained. 

Wages  per  day  as  from  date  of  signing  in 
1928: — $2.90  for  breakers,  loaders,  hand  drill¬ 
ers,  auger  turners,  stagemen,  sledgemen,  dump- 
men  and  shovel  men,  wharf  dumpmen,  men 
loading  cars  with  plaster  out  of  shed  or  pile  by 
hand,  belt  men’s  helpers  on  top  of  shed,  crusher 
repair  helpers  (second  grade)  night  watchmen, 
steam  shovel  firemen,  steam  shovel  sid-emen, 
signal  men,  skip  dumpers;  $2.97  for  well 
drillers’  helpers,  blowers  on  hand  augers,  load¬ 
ing  workmen  in  tunnel,  crusher  dump  workmen, 
railroad  men;  $3.06  for  stevedores,  pumpers 
and  donkey  runners,  steam  shovel  cranemen; 
$3.15  for  belt  men  on  top  of  shed,  belt  men  and 
secondary  crusher  man,  crusher  dump  feed  men, 
side  man  (gas  shovel),  oilers,  blacksmith’s 
helpers;  $3.24  for  plug  drillers,  loaders  and 
blowers,  well  drillers,  sub-bosses,  steam  locomo¬ 
tive  firemen,  train  brakemen  (except  main 
line),  wharf  foremen,  men  unloading  coal,  ear 
builders,  carpenters,  loading  foreman  in  tunnel, 
crusher  dump  foreman,  crusher  dump  car  men 
(on  quarry  end  of  crusher),  crusher  repair 
helpers  (first  grade)  electrician’s  helpers 
(second  grade)  and  operators,  machinery  re¬ 
pair  men,  steam  drill  men.  $3.42  for  railroad 
foreman  and  main  line  brakemen;  $3.45  for  belt 
switch  operators  on  wharf  loading;  $3.50  for 
car  shop  foremen  (one  car  shop  foreman  paid 
$5) ;  ^3.69  for  gas  locomotive  engineers  and 
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track  shifters,  crushers  repair  foreman,  (one 
foreman  paid  $4.95),  main  line  train  conduc¬ 
tors;  $3.75  for  boss  carpenters  at  Wentworth; 
$3.78  for  general  blacksmith  on  works  and 
quarry  blacksmith,  cable  and  stationary  engi¬ 
neers,  steam  shovel  engineers,  head  machinist, 
driver  of  horse  hauling  cars;  $3.90  for  drivers 
of  horses  and  carts  except  those  under  steam 
shovel;  $3.96  for  steam  locomotive  engineers; 
$4  for  drivers  of  horses  and  carts  hauling  ma¬ 
terial  from  under  mechanical  shovel;  $4.07  for 
electricians’  helpers  (first  grade)  ;  $5.40  tor 

dragline  operators;  $5.85  for  gas  shovel  opera¬ 
tors. 


Newport  Station  and  Windsor  Wharf,  Nova 
Scotia. — The  Windsor  Gypsum  Company 
and  the  Nova  Scotia  Quarry  Workers 
Union  of  Sweets  Corner,  Hants  County, 
Nova  Scotia. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  date  of  sign¬ 
ing  in  1928  to  May  1,  1931,  and  from  year  to 
year  until  either  party  gives  notice  30  days 
before  May  1,  in  any  year. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wage  scale  which 
is  given  below,  the  clauses  of  this  agreement 
are  similar  to  the  agreement  with  the  Canadian 
Gypsum  Company  summarized  above,  and  it  is 
provided  that  if  the  Windsor  Gypsum  Company 
requires  the  services  of  any  class  or  classes  of 
labour  not  specified  in  this  agreement,  that  such 
class  or  classes  be  paid  at  the  same  rate  of 
wages  as  provided  for  under  the  agreement 
with  the  Canadian  Gypsum  Company  and  the 


union  as  renewed  in  1925. 

The  minimum  wage  to  be  $2.90  per  day  and 
the  same  provision  for  adjustment  of  wages 
according  to  the  cost  of  living  is  made  in  this 
agreement  as  in  the  agreement  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Gypsum  Company. 

Wages  per  day:  $2.90  for  breakers,  loaders, 
gypsum  drillers,  stagemen,  dumpmen,  shovellers 
and  all  men  loading  cars  with  plaster  out  of 
pile  by  hand;  $2  97  for  railroad  men  $3  06 
for  stevedores  and  wharf  dumpmen,  $3T4  foi 
auger  turners  when  on  gypsum;  $3  24  for 
blowers,  car  builders  and  carpenters,  $3.2o  tor 
wharf  foremen;  $3.42  for  railroad  foreman; 
$3.90  for  all  drivers  of  horses  and  carts. 


Nelson  Island,  B.C.— Vancouver  Granite 
Company  and  the  Quarry  Workers  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  Local  No.  161. 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1928- 
to  April  1,  1929,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  30  days  before  Apri 
1,  of  any  year. 

Only  union  members  or  those  eligible  to 
become  such  to  be  employed. 

Hours-  8  per  day  in  all  departments  except 
engineers  who  will  be  allowed  one  hour  for 
preparing  their  plant  for  operation. 

Overtime;  time  and  one-half;  work  on  Sun¬ 
days,  double  time. 

Wages:  quarry  blacksmiths  $7  per  day, 
powdermen  (none  but  experienced  men  to  be 
employed)  $6  per  day;  men  operating  steam 
or  pneumatic  drills,  hammer-men  and  men  gadj 
ding  out  stone  and  men  breaking  stone  and  al 
derrickmen  $5.50  per  day;  labourers  and  lump¬ 
ers  $4.50  per  day;  engineers  80  cents  per  hour. 


Construction;  Buildings  and  Structures 

Saint  John,  N.B.— Saint  John  Master 
Plumbers  and  Steamfitters  and  the 
United  Association  of  Plumbers  and 
Steamfitters,  Local  No.  574. 

Agreement  reached  following  conciliation  by 
the  Fair  Wages  Officer  of  the  Department  ot 
Labour,  to  be  in  effect  from  August  1,  1929,  to 
July  31,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  60  days  prior  to  July 
31.  of  any  year. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  a  48-hour  week,  except  m 
the  months  of  J  une,  J uly  and  August,  when 
only  4  hours  will  be  worked  on  Saturdays,  mak¬ 
ing  a  44-hour  week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  Sundays, 

double  time.  , 

Wages:  the  minimum  rate  for  competent 
plumbers  and  steamfitters  is  75  cents  per  hour, 
with  the  exception  that  all  contract  work  ten¬ 
dered  on  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  will  be  completed  at  the  previous  wage 

'  aFor  work  out  of  city,  fare,  board  and  travel¬ 
ling  time  to  be  paid.  , 

No  union  member  to  work  after  regular 
hours  without  the  consent  of  the  union  and  ot 

his  employer.  .  „ 

Any  dispute  will  be  referred  to  a  Joint  Con¬ 
ference  Board  consisting  of  three  employers 
and  three  journeymen  who  shall  meet  when 
necessary.  If  this  Board  cannot  adjust  any  das- 
put-e,  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Department 
of  Labour  will  be  applied  for. 

Hull,  Quebec— Certain  Contractors  and 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners,  Local  No.  1169. 

This  agreement  which  is  in  effect  from  May 
1  1929,  to  April  30,  1931,  is  the  same  as  the 
one  in  effect  at  Ottawa,  Ontario,  which  was 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  June, 
page  677,  and  is  corrected  an  the  next  paragiaph 
of  this  article. 

Correction 

Ottawa,  Ontario. — The  Ottawa  Branch  of 
the  Association  of  Canadian  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  and  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  Local  No.  93.  .  . 

In  this  agreement  which  was  summarized  an 
the  Labour  Gazette  for  June,  page  677,  the 
fourth  paragraph  should  read  as  follows. 

1  Overtime:Sfrom  5  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  and  work 
on  Saturday  afternoons,  time  and on<f ,mTV’ 
from  10  p.m.  to  8  a.m.  and  .work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  double  time;  m  case  of  two  or 
more  shifts  the  regular  wage  rate  shall  be  paid. 

Brockville,  Ontario.— Brockville  Master 
Plumbers’  Association  and  the  United 
Association  of  Plumbers  and  Steamfit¬ 
ters,  Local  No.  680. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  1, 
]9:29g  to  May  15,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year 
until  either  party  gives  notice  of  change  by 
January  2,  of  any  year.  When  such  notice  is 
given,  the  Joint  Committee  will  meet  within  30 
days  to  come  to  a  decision. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if  avail¬ 
able,  and  union  members  will  only  work  for 
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members  of  the  Master  Plumbers’  Association 
as  long  as  work  is  available  from  them. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  from  5  p.m.  to  midnight  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  time  and  one-half;  after 
midnight  and  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 
double  time. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  plumbers 
and  steamfifcters,  90  cents. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  each  steamfitter 
and  plumber  employed.  An  apprentice  is  to 
serve  four  years,  after  which  lie  is  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  before  a  Joint  Exam¬ 
ining  Board.  When  he  considers  himself  com¬ 
petent  to  use  tools,  an  apprentice  may  try 
an  examination  before  a  Joint  Examin¬ 
ing  Board,  and  if  successful,  may  work  with 
tools  for  one  year,  and  will  be  paid  50  cents 
per  hour  for  first  six  months  and  65  cents  per 
hour  for  second  six  months.  After  this  year 
he  will  try  the  final  examination  before  the 
Joint  Examining  Board,  and  if  successful  will 
become  a  journeyman. 

For  work  out  of  city,  fare  and  board  to  be 
paid  and  travelling  time  up  to  9  p.m. 

No  union  member  to  sub-contract  or  do  any 
work  pertaining  to  the  trade  after  regular 
working  hours. 

Any  dispute  which  cannot  be  settled  by 
representatives  of  each  party  is  to  be  referred 
to  a  Joint  Arbitration  Board,  consisting  of 
three  representatives  of  each  party  who  shall 
have  power  to  settle  any  grievances  or  appoint 
an  arbitrator  if  necessary.  If  a  dispute  cannot 
be  settled  in  this  way,  or  if  the  union  violates 
the  agreement,  no  strike  or  lockout  to  occur 
until  an  officer  of  the  General  Office  of  the 
United  Association  has  investigated  and  rend¬ 
ered  a  decision. 

Kingston,  Ontario. — The  Association  of 
Building  Industries  of  Kingston  and 
the  Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plaster¬ 
ers’  International  Union,  Local  No.  10. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1929, 
to  March  31,  1930,  and  thereafter  until  three 
mouths’  notice  is  given  by  either  party. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed,  if  avail¬ 
able,  and  union  members  will  work  only  for 
contractors  who  recognize  the  terms  of  this 
agreement. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
weejs. 

Overtime,  and  work  on  Dominion  Day, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s,  time  and  one-half. 
No  work  on  Labour  Day;  double  time  for  work 
on  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays. 

"Wages  for  journeymen:  $1.10  per  hour. 

No  union  member  to  contract  or  sub-contract 
any  work. 

The  Apprentice  Act  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario  to  govern  the  employment  of  apprentices. 

The  work  coming  under  the  union’s  jurisdic¬ 
tion  is  specified  and  no  labourer  is  to  be  allowed 
to  do  any  part  of  journeymen’s  work. 

lor  work  out  of  city,  fare  and  travelling 
time  to  be  paid. 

No  strike  or  lockout  to  occur  until  the  dis¬ 
pute  has  been  referred  to  a  joint  arbitration 
committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  each 
.  ,°  “a/  appoint  an  outside  chairman, 
line  decision  of  this  committee  to  be  final. 


Hamilton,  Ontario— Canadian  Construc¬ 
tion  Association,  Hamilton  Branch, 
and  the  Bricklayers  and  Masons’  In¬ 
ternational  Union,  Local  No.  1,  of 
Hamilton. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  4,  1929, 
to  May  3,  1930. 

Union  members  only  to  be  employed  and  no 
other  agreement  is  to  be  made  in  the  district. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  between  hours  of  8  a.m. 
and  5  p.m.,  and  4  hours  on  Saturday,  a  44-hour 
week.  On  night  shifts,  7  hours  to  be  worked, 
but  8  hours’  pay  to  be  given. 

Overtime:  to  be  worked  only  in  case  of 
emergency,  and  time  and  one-half  to  be  paid; 
work  on  Saturday  afternoons,  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  journeymen:  $1.25  per  hour.  All 
repair  work  done  by  owners  by  the  day  shall 
be  charged  10  cents  per  hour  extra.  (This  does 
not^  apply  to  city  or  government  work.) 

No  cessation  of  work  until  a  dispute  has  been 
referred  to  a  joint  arbitration  board  consisting 
of  three  members  of  feach  party.  If  they  are 
unsuccessful  in  settling  the  dispute,  it  will  be 
referred  to  an  independent  umpire  whose  de¬ 
cision  will  be  final. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — Master  Plasterers’ 
Association  of  Edmonton  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  Hod  Carriers  and 
Building  and  Common  Labourers,  Local 
No.  92. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1931,  and  for  another  year  unless 
notice  is  given  by  either  party  before  January 
1,  1931. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed,  or  men 
who  have  been  granted  one  month  to  qualify  as 
a  plasterer  s  labourer.  During  this  month  men 
will  be  paid  55  cents  per  hour. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week,  except  in  the  case  of  mixers,  who  shall 
be  allowed  one-half  hour  extra  each  day. 

Work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time, 
ho  work  on  Labour  day. 

Wages  for  plasterers’  labourers:  from  July  1, 
1929,  to  April  30,  1930,  65  cents  per  hour;  from 
May  1,  1930,  to  April  30,  1931,  75  cents  per 
hour. 

Lor  work  out  of  town,  fare  to  be  paid,  and 
after  January  1,  1930,  10  cents  per  hour  extra 
to  cover  expenses  while  working  out  of  town. 

Vancouver  and  District,  B.C. — The  Con¬ 
tracting  Plasterers’  Association  and 
the  Operative  Plasterers’  International 
Association,  Local  No.  89. 

Agreement  reached  following  strike  reported 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  July,  page  725,  to 
be  m  effect  from  October  10,  1929,  to  August 
15,  1931,  and  thereafter  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  90  days’  notice  of  change. 

Local  union  members  to  be  employed  and 
union  members  will  work  only  for  contractors 
W  i  accePt  the .  conditions  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  union  will  not  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  any  other  association  or  organization. 

Hours:  8  per  day  from  Monday  to  Friday. 
Overtime:  double  time. 
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Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  plasterers: 
from  October  10,  to  November  14,  1929,  $1.25; 
from  November  15,  1929,  to  February  14,  1930, 
$1.30;  from  February  15,  1930,  to  August  14, 
1930,  $1.35;  from  August  15,  1930,  to  February 
14,  1931,  $1.40;  from  February  15,  1931,  to 
August  14,  1931,  $1.45;  from  August  15,  1931, 
$1.50. 

For  work  outside  the  area  mentioned  in  this 
agreement  $1.00  per  day  extra  to  be  paid. 

The  employment  of  apprentices  is  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  Vancouver  Apprenticeship  Coun¬ 
cil. 

Any  question  as  to  the  termination,  altera¬ 
tion,  or  any  dispute  which  may  arise  will  be 
referred  to  representatives  of  both  parties, 
whose  decision  will  be  accepted  by  both  parties. 
If  unable  to  agree,  a  board  of  conciliation  will 
be  formed,  consisting  of  three  representatives 
of  each  party  whose  decision  will  be  binding. 
If  this  board  cannot  come  to  a  decision,  the 
matter  to  be  referred  to  the  President  of  the 
Building  and  Construction  Industries  Exchange 
and  the  President  of  the  Vancouver  Trades  and 
Labour  Council,  who  shall  each  appoint  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  investigate  and  render  a  decision, 
which  will  be  binding  on  both  parties. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Local 
Transportation 


Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  B.C. — 
Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers’  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Stable¬ 
men  and  Helpers,  Local  No.  464,  (Milk 
Drivers  and  Dairy  Employees). 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  July  1,  1927, 
to  July  1,  1928,  and  from  year  to  year  until 
either  party  gives  notice  30  days  before  expira¬ 
tion  date. 

Union  members  to  be  employed  if  available, 
but  if  non-union  men  are  employed,  they  are 
to  join  the  union  after  two  weeks.  No  discrim¬ 
ination  to  be  shown  employees  on  account  of 


union  activity. 

Hours  and  overtime:  the  principle  of  tbe 
6-day  week  to  be  observed,  but  may  either  be 
one  day  off  in  seven  or  one  week  off  in  seven 
weeks.  All  employees  other  than  salesmen  to 
work  8  hours  per  day  with  time  and  one-halt 
for  overtime. 

Wages:  for  salesmen,  a  base  rate  of  886  per 
month  for  experienced  salesmen  and  $75  for 
inexperienced  salesmen  for  first  three  months. 
This  base  rate  will  be  increased  or  decreased 
$4  per  month  for  a  period  of  three  months  it 
price  of  milk  is  raised  or  lowered.  In  addition 
to  this  base  wage  rate  a  commission  on  sales 
will  be  paid,  the  rates  of  commission  being 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

Wages  per  month  for  other  employees:  truck 
drivers  (haulers)  $130,  truck  drivers  (special) 
$125,  relief  truck  drivers  $130  truck  helpers 
$120,  checkers  $125,  stable  helpers  $120  all 
other  inside  help  $120,  inside  relief  men  $125, 
relief  men  outside  $150,  new  employees  $100, 
for  first  three  months,  $110  for  next  three 
months;  after  six  months  the  regular  rate  to  be 

^Seniority  to  be  considered  in  making  pro¬ 
motions,  but  the  decision  of  the  employers  to 
be  final,  in  this  respect.  .  ..  .  , 

Seven  days’  notice  of  resignation  or  dismissal 

to  be  given. 


No  strike  or  lockout  to  occur  while  this 
agreement  is  in  force.  Any  dispute  which  can¬ 
not  be  settled  by  representatives  of  each  party 
will  be  referred  to  a  board  of  arbitration  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  representative  of  each  party  and 
a  third  disinterested  party  selected  by  them, 
the  decision  of  this  board  to  be  binding. 

If  both  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on  any 
amendments  to  this  agreement,  application  will 
bo  made  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Act  for 
a  Board  of  Arbitration  whose  majority  decision 
will  be  binding. 


Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Street 
and  Electric  Railways 


Halifax,  N.S. — The  Nova  Scotia  Light  and 
Power  Company  Limited  and  Their  Em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Street  Car  Operation, 
Street  Car  Maintenance,  Electrical 
Distribution,  Power  House  and  Sub¬ 
station  and  Gas  Departments. 


General 


Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  August  15, 
1929,  to  August  15,  1930,  and  thereafter  from 
year  to  year  until  either  party  gives  notice  two 
months  prior  to  expiration  date  in  any  year. 

Company  officials  will  meet  with  a  duly 
authorized  committee  of  employees  to  discuss 
any  matter  of  interest  to  the  employees.  H 
such  officials  fail  to  satisfy  the  committee,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Directors  or  tbe 
Manager,  or  they  or  he  may  call  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  employees. 

In  making  promotions,  or  filling  new  posi¬ 
tions  ability  and  seniority  to  be  considered. 

The  minimum  rate  of  wages  for  regular  em¬ 
ployees  is  40  cents  per  hour,  except  when  em¬ 
ployees  are  kept  on  as  watchmen,  messengers, 
or  other  work  lighter  than  the  original  duties. 

Employees  will  be  furnished  with  free  trans¬ 
portation  oil  the  street  cars  after  six  months 

service.  ,  , 

Modification  of  this  agreement  may  be  made 
at  any  time  provided  the  parties  are  mutually 
agreeable  and  the  modification  is  signed  by 
both  parties. 


Street  Car  Operation  (Platform  Employees) 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  all  time 
worked  in  excess  of  the  regular  schedule  run 
for  regular  men  and  time  worked  m  excess  ot 

hours  in  any  one  day  for  spare  men,  Sundays 
and  holidays  10  cents  per  hour  extra  to  be  paiu. 

One  day  off  every  eight  days  in  regular  rota- 

tl0Wages  per  hour  for  motormen  and  conduc¬ 
tors-  first  year  46  cents;  second  year  48  cents, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  year  54  cents;  over  five 
years’’  service  58  cents. 

Operators  instructing  new  employees  to  be 
paid  10  cents  per  hour  extra.  Employees  with 
under  three  years’  service  to  pay  half  cost  of 
uniforms.  After  three  years’  service,  uniforms 
to  be  supplied  by  the  company. 

In  case  of  a  serious  accident  or  a  number  of 
accidents  in  which  an  employee  is  considered 
at  fault  the  case  will  be  referred  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  consisting  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Tramways  and  the  Company  s  claim  agent,  and 
two  representatives  of  employees,  the  repoit  of 
whose  investigation  will  be  submitted  to  the 
manager  for  consideration. 
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Street  Car  Maintenance  ( Car  House  and 
Machine,  Shop  Employees) 

Hours:  regular  hours  for  day  workers  to  be 
8  per  day  and  4  on  Saturdays,  and  an  8-hour 
shift  with  20  minutes  off  for  lunch  for  night 
workers,  but  when  either  day  or  night  workers 
are  regularly  required  to  work  longer  hours, 
straight  time  only  to  be  paid. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  double  time  for 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  except  for  regu¬ 
lar  night  men.  If  called  for  duty  after  hours 
and  before  midnight,  at  least  three  hours’  pay 
to  be  given;  if  called  after  midnight,  at  least 
four  hours’  pay  at  regular  rate. 

Men  engaged  in  cleaning,  sanding  and  greas¬ 
ing  tracks  and  general  attendance  work  will  be 
paid  42  cents  per  hour  on  week  days  and  50 
cents  per  hour  on  Sundays  and  holidays.  Regu¬ 
lar  hours  for  these  men  to  be  8  per  day,  7  days 
per  week. 

Wages  per  hour  for  car  house  employees: 
first-class  carpenters  69  cents,  second-class  car¬ 
penters  63  cents,  third-class  carpenters  57  cents, 
carpenters’  helpers  50  cents,  first-class  painters 
69  cents,  second-class  painters  63  cents,  third- 
class  painters  57  cents,  head  repairmen  69  cents 
and  74  cents,  armature  winders  74  cents,  spe¬ 
cial  repairmen  and  first-class  pitmen  65  cents, 
first-class  pitmen  63  cents,  second-class  pitmen 
58  cents,  general  utility  men  (experienced)  50 
cents,  car  cleaners  50  cents,  general  cleaners  48 
cents. 

Wages  per  hour  for  machine  shop  employees: 
first-class  machinists  74  cents,  second-class  ma¬ 
chinists  68  cents,  third-class  machinists  60  cents, 
welders  74  cents,  blacksmiths  65  cents,  black¬ 
smiths’  helpers  53  cents. 

Power  Receiving,  Operating  and  Distributing 
Department  (Foiver  House  ‘‘Line  and 
Meter  Employees  ”). 

Hours:  a  regular  day’s  work  to  be  8  hours 
with  4  hours  on  Saturdays.  Regular  hours  for 
troublemen  to  be  from  2  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  with 
one  hour  off  for  lunch,  7  days  per  week.  Regu¬ 
lar  hours  for  switchboard  operators  to  be  8  per 
day,  7  days  per  week,  revolving  shift. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half.  Any  employee, 
excerpt  regular  7-day  men,  to  ibe  paid  double 
time  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  with 
the  exception  that  any  lineman  relieving  a 
troubleman  or  any  electrician  relieving  a 
switchboard  operator  will  work  at  straight 
time. 

If  called  for  duty  after  hours  and  before 
midnight,  3  hours’  pay  to  be  guaranteed;  if 
called  after  midnight,  4  hours. 

Wages  per  hour:  first-class  linemen  74  cents, 
second-class  linemen  68  cents,  third-class  line¬ 
men  60  cents,  first-class  groundmen  53  cents, 
second-class  groundmen  47  cents,  troublemen  74 
cents,  meter  inspector  74  cents,  first-class 
metermen  68  cents,  second-class  metermen  60 
cents,  third-class  metermen  (with  over  one 
year’s  service)  53  cents,  lamp  repairmen  74 
cents,  switchboard  operators  63  cents,  first-class 
electricians  74  cents,  second-class  electricians 
68  cents,  third-class  electricians  60  cents. 

Employees  driving  automobiles  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  in  addition  to  other  duties  to  be 
paid  one  hour’s  additional  work  more  than 
other  men  on  same  machine  or  vehicle.  This 
does  not  apply  to  troublemen  or  metermen. 


Steam  Department 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays;  firemen  to 
work  8  hours  per  day,  7  days  per  week,  revolv¬ 
ing  shift. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half.  Except  for 
regular  7-day  men  and  men  relieving  firemen, 
double  time  for  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Any  helper  or  ash  handler  doing  firemen’s 
duties  to  be  paid  standard  wage  of  firemen, 
but  any  employee  .acting  as  fireman  on  Sundays 
or  holidays  to  be  paid  straight  time  only. 

An  employee  called  for  duty  outside  regular 
hours  to  be  guaranteed  three  hours’  pay;  if 
called  after  midnight  four  hours’  pay. 

Wages  per  hour:  masons  and  boiler  repair¬ 
men  63  cents,  senior  steam  helpers  61  cents, 
junior  steam  helpers  47  cents,  ash  handlers  50 
cents,  firemen  61  cents,  assistant  firemen  54 
cents. 

Gas  Department  Employees 

Hours:  revolving  shift  men  to  work  8  hours 
per  day,  7  days  per  week;  other  employees  8 
per  day,  4  on  Saturdays.  Chauffeurs  and 
teamsters  to  be  given  one  hour  additional  per 
day  to  regular  time  and  will  be  required  to 
give  proper  attention  to  their  teams  or  cars. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half;  except  7-day 
men,  all  employees  to  be  paid  double  time  for 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Wages  per  hour:  first-class  fitters  74  cents, 
second-class  fitters  65  cents,  fitters’  helpers  58 
cents,  meter  repairmen  58  cents,  meter  repair¬ 
men’s  helper  47  cents,  blacksmith  63  cents, 
skilled  labour  48  to  53  cents,  common  labour 
42  to  47  cents,  leading  firemen  65  cents,  fire¬ 
men  57  cents. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Elec¬ 
tricity  and  Gas 

Halifax,  N.S. — The  Nova  Scotia  Light  and 
Power  Company  Limited  and  Their 
Employees. 

Employees  of  this  company  engaged  in  elec¬ 
trical  distribution,  power-house  and  in  the  gas 
department  are  included  in  the  agreement  sum¬ 
marized  above  under  the  heading  of  “  Street 
and  Electric  Railways.” 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities: 

Telegraphs  and  Telephones 

Manitoba  Telephone  System  and  Their 
Employees  of  the  Plant  Department. 

Memorandum  of  working  conditions  and 
schedule  of  wages  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1, 
19^.9,  from  year  to  year,  unless  notice  in  writing 
in  given  30  days  before  May  1,  of  any  year. 

No  discrimination  to  be  made  against  any 
employee  on  account  of  his  membership  or  ac¬ 
tivities  in  any  organization  and  a  committee  of 
employees  will  be  received  at  any  time  by  ap¬ 
pointment  by  representatives  of  the  Manitoba 
telephone  System. 

?n  this  memorandum  City  refers  to  Greater 
Winnipeg  or  Brandon;  Exchange  means  any 
other  exchange  with  1,000  subscribers  or  over. 

Hours:  on  city  and  exchange  work  8  per  day 
and  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour  week;  on  pro¬ 
vincial  construction  and  maintenance  a  48-hour 
week  (This  does  not  apply  to  district  men  and 
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troublemen).  For  shift  work,  the  44-hour  week 
to  prevail.  Employees  held  waiting  orders  for 
four  hours  or  less  to  be  paid  for  four  hours, 
for  over  four  hours  waiting  time,  to  be  paid 
for  eight  hours.  When  required  to  report  on 
Sundays  or  holidays  at  least  2  hours  time  to 
be  paid.  If  called  to  work  outside  regular 
hours  at  least  2  hours’  time  at  overtime  rate 

to  be  paid.  „  ,  ... 

Overtime:  on  City  and  Exchange  work  time 
and  one-half  to  midnight;  from  midnight  to 
8  a.m.,  and  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 

double  time.  ,  ,  ,  ,  „ 

Employees  on  monthly  salary  are  only  to  be 
paid  for  overtime  on  the  emergency  order  ot 
the  Superintendent. 

After  one  year’s  continuous  service  >  one 
week’s  holiday  with  pay;  after  two  years  ser¬ 
vice  two  weeks’  holiday  with  pay,  aitei  live 
years’  service  one  week’s  sick  leave  with  pay 
allowed  each  year;  after  ten  years’  service,  two 
weeks’  sick  leave  per  year. 

Travelling  time  during  working  hours  to  be 
paid  for  at  regular  rate  with  time  and  one-haii 
for  travelling  time  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
Travelling  time  over  normal  working  hours  not 

to  be  paid  for.  .  » 

A  foreman  is  an  employee  who  has  charge  oi 
three  or  more  journeymen,  switchmen  or  jour¬ 
neymen  linemen,  apprentices  or  labourers.  A 
sub-foreman  is  an  employee  assisting  the  tore- 
man  in  the  direction  of  the  work. 

A  journeyman  is  an  employee  who  has 
served  four  years  at  one  or  more  branches  ot 
practical  telephone  work  covered  by  this  mem¬ 
orandum.  ,  ,,  cm 

Apprentices  must  be  between  the  ages  ot ■  4/ 
and  22.  They  are  to  serve  four  years.  -Not 
more  than  one  apprentice  allowed  for  every 
four  journeymen  as  long  as  journeymen  are 
available.  If  any  apprentice  not  considered 
competent,  the  annual  increase  may  be  deterred 

two  months.  , 

Seniority  to  be  considered  m  promotions  and 
in  lay-offs.  Employees  on  monthly  salary  to 
give  or  be  given  two  weeks’  notice  of  resigna¬ 
tion  or  dismissal. 

Any  employee,  who  believes  he  has  been  un¬ 
justly  dealt  with,  may  have  his  case  investi¬ 
gated  bv  a  committee  of  employees  who  ma. 
appeal  to  the  Superintendent,  or  if  his  decision 
is  unsatisfactory,  to  the  Commissioner. 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices:  inside  ap¬ 
prentices  20  cents  for  first  six  months,  25  cents 
for  second  six  months,  35  cents  for  second  year, 
45  cents  for  third  year,  60  cents  for  fourth 
year;  outside  apprentices  (Winnipeg)  45  cents 
for  first  six  months,  55  cents  for  second  six 
months,  60  cents  for  second  year  70  cents  foi 
third  year;  outside  apprentices  (Province)  45 
cents  for  first  year,  53  cents  for  second  year, 
62  cents  for  third  year. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen:  raclonen 
and  installers — over  four  years  90  cents,  under 
four  years  88  cents;  combination  and  pay  sta¬ 
tion  repairmen— over  four  years  94  cents,  under 
four  years  92  cents;  test  clerks  and  P.  H.  A. 
installers— over  four  years  92  cents,  under  foul 
years  90  cents;  P.  B.  X.  inspectors— over ■  four 
years  94  cents,  under  four  years,  92  cents, 
-  P  4  X  inspectors — over  four  years  96  cents, 
under  four  years,  94  cents;  switchmen-^ver 
four  years  98  cents,  under  four  years  96  cents, 
shopmen  grade  “  A  ’’—over  four  years  94  cents 
shopmen  grade  “  B  ’’—over  four  years  91  cents, 
under  four  years  87  cents;  order  gang  foremen 
_ 97  cents;  journeymen  cable  splicers.  City,  o 
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side — over  four  years  98  cents,  under  four  years 
96  cents;  linemen — permanent  92 J  cents,  tem¬ 
porary  90  cents;  foreman — Province,  outside — 
line  foremen  85  cents,  sub-foremen  80  cents, 
travelling  switchboardmen  82  cents;  journey¬ 
men,  Province — outside-cable  splicers  83  cents, 
linemen  76  cents. 

Wages  per  month:  office  foremen,  City, 
$207.50;  office  foremen,  Province,  $178;  chief 
tester,  $202.50;  installation  foremen  $205; 
P.  B.  X.  foremen  $200;  power  plant  attendant 
$170;  power  plant  inspector  $180;  toll  wire 
chief,  $207.50;  toll  test  clerk  $185;  morse  equip¬ 
ment  man  $190;  shop  foreman  $195;  cable  fore¬ 
man,  City,  outside,  $200;  construction  gang  fore¬ 
man,  City,  outside,  $195;  other  foremen.  City, 
outside,  over  four  years,  $190;  districtmen 
$160;  district  troublemen  $155. 


Winnipeg,  Manitoba. — Manitoba  Telephone 
System  and  the  Independent  Order  of 
Telephone  Operators. 

Memorandum  of  working  conditions  and 
schedule  of  wages  governing  the  Traffic  Depart¬ 
ment,  Winnipeg,  and  certain  Plant  Depart¬ 
ment  employees,  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1, 
1929,  from  year  to  year  unless  either  party 
gives  notice  30  days  before  May  1,  of  any  year. 

No  discrimination  to  be  made  against  any 
employee  on  account  of  union  membership  or 
activities;  and  at  all  times  the  Manitoba  Tele¬ 
phone  System  will  receive  by  appointment  a 
committee  of  employees. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  a  48-hour  week,  which  may¬ 
be  reduced  to  7  per  day  for  a  period  of  not 
over  8  weeks  if  necessary  to  reduce  stall. 
Operators  to  be  entitled  to  one  day  off  m  seven. 
Routine  test  clerks  to  work  44  hours  per  week 
according  to  regulations  governing  City  flam 
Employees.  Day  operators  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report  before  7.30  a.m.  on  week  days 
or  before  8  a.m.  on  Sundays;  night  operators 
to  be  on  duty  from  11  p.m.  to  7.30  a.m.  on  week 
days  and  to  8  a.m.  on  Sundays,  and  shall  be 
allowed  two  hours’  rest.  Employees  working  48 
hours  per  week  to  be  granted  one  half  day  oh 
per  month  with  pay  in  five  months,  November 

t°Overt1mefCtSieeaiid  one-half,  including  work 

0n01pfratorsll<toJ  be  given  two  weeks’  toMays 

year’s  service  and  two  weeks’  sick  leave  after 
two  years’  service  if  necessary.  .  ... 

Promotions  to  be  made  m  accordance  with 

seniority  and  efficiency.  .  ,, 

Any  employee  who  believes  herself  unjustly 
dealt  with,  may  have  her  case  investigated  by  a 
committee  of  employees  or  by  a  -m  ttee  o 
the  union  which  committee  may  appeal  to  the 

-KKsssi  s  a™ 

SChXr  per-  operators,  city  and 

firrsbtU1tbhrnee  month!!"' second  three 
months  $60  for  second  six  months,  $62.50  tor 
third  six  months,  $65  for  fourbh  srx  months 
$67.50  for  fifth  six  months,  $70  for  sixth  mx 
months,  $72.50  after  three  years,  $77.50  alter 

*'° Wages  per  month  for  operators,  city  and 
suburban  exchange.-Toll:  $55  for  first  three 
months,  $57.50  for  second  three  months,  $62.o0 
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for  second  six  months,  $67.50  for  third  six 
months,  $70  for  fourth  six  months,  $72.50  for 
fifth  six  months,  $75  for  sixth  six  months, 
$77.50  after  three  years,  $82.50  after  four  years, 
$85  after  six  years,  $87.50  after  seven  years, 
$90  after  eight  years.  Long  Distance  Rate 
Clerks  same  as  toll  operators. 

Wages  per  month  for  supervisors  and  night 
chief  operators. — Information:  $87.50  for  first 
year,  $92.50  for  second  year,  $97.50  for  third 
year; — Toll:  $92.50  for  first  year,  $97.50  for 
second  year,  $102.50  for  third  year. 

Wages  per  month  for  assistant  chief  opera¬ 
tors. — Information:  $97.50  for  first  year,  $102.50 
for  second  year,  $107.50  for  third  year; — Toll: 
$102.50  for  first  year,  $107.50  for  second  year, 
$112.50  for  third  year. 

Wages  per  month. — Information  service 
clerks:  $75  for  first  year,  $80  for  second  year, 
$85  for  third  year,  $90  for  fourth  year;  Sum¬ 
mary  clerks  (new  employees):  $80;  Complaint 
clerks:  $75  for  first  year,  $80  for  second  year, 
$85  for  third  year,  $90  for  fourth  year;  Routine 
test  clerks:  $70  for  first  six  months,  $75  for 
second  six  months,  $80  for  third  six  months, 
$85  for  fourth  six  months,  $90  for  third  year. 

Province  of  Manitoba  Except  Winnipeg. — 
Manitoba  Telephone  System-Provincial 
Operators’  Schedule. 

Rules  and  schedule  of  wages  governing  opera¬ 
tors  at  Provincial  Exchanges  in  effect  from  May 
1,  1929:— 

Hours:  for  day  operators  48  hours  per  week 
except  in  those  weeks  in  which  a  legal  holiday 
occurs,  when  hours  will  be  40  per  week;  night 
operators  who  can  sleep  most  of  the  night  will 
be  on  duty  10  hours  per  night,  a  60-hour  week; 
night  operators  at  exchanges  where  regular  re¬ 
lief  is  provided  will  be  on  duty  10  hours  per 
night,  but  will  have  two  hours’  rest,  making  a 
48-hour  week. 

After  one  year’s  service,  operators  on  the 
permanent  staff  will  receive  two  weeks’  holidays 
with  pay  and  six  days’  sick  leave  with  pay  each 
year,  if  necessary. 

In  making  promotions,  merit  and  ability  be¬ 
ing  equal,  seniority  will  be  considered. 

Inexperienced  operators  to  be  paid  $45  per 
month  for  first  month  while  learning. 

Wages  per  month  for  class  “A”  exchanges 
(Brandon) :  day  and  night  operators  $54  for 
first  three  months,  $57  for  second  three  months, 
$59.50  for  second  six  months,  $62  for  third  six 
months,  $64.50  for  fourth  six  months,  $67  for 
fifth  six  months,  $69.50  for  sixth  six  months, 
$72  after  three  years,  $77  after  four  years, 
supervisors  and  night  chief  operators  $87,  as¬ 
sistant  chief  operators  $92  during  first  six 
months,  $97  after  six  months;  automatic  test 
clerks  $84.50. 

Wages  per  month  at  class  “B”  exchanges 
(Portage  la  Prairie)  :  day  and  night  operators 
$52  for  first  six  months,  $54  for  second  six 
months,  $56  for  second  year,  $61  for  third  year, 
$66  after  third  year;  supervisors  $73.50,  assist¬ 
ant  operators  $83.50. 

Wages  per  month  at  class  “  C  ”  exchanges 
(three  or  more  operators  including  chief  opera¬ 
tor)  :  day  operators  $50  for  first  six  months, 
$52  for  second  six  months,  $54  for  second  year, 
$59  for  third  year,  $64  after  three  years;  night 
operators  $46  for  first  six  months.  $48  for 
second  six  months,  $50  for  second  year,  $55  for 
third  year,  $60  after  three  years;  regular  relief 
operators  $50;  chief  operators,  where  less  than 


five  operators,  including  chief  operator,  but 
not  including  relief  operator,  are  employed, 
$75;  chief  operators  where  five  or  more  opera¬ 
tors,  including  chief  operator,  but  not  includ¬ 
ing  relief  operators,  are  employed,  $80;  chief 
operator  where  seven  or  more  operators,  in¬ 
cluding  chief  operators,  but  not  including  relief 
operators,  $82.50. 

Wages  per  month  at  class  “  D  ”  exchanges 
(agent  chief  operators  not  exceeding  200  sub¬ 
scribers’  stations) :  up  to  and  including  100 
subscribers  $110,  101  to  130  subscribers  $125, 
131  to  160  subscribers  $150,  161  to  200  sub¬ 
scribers  $175.  Agent  chief  operators  in  class 
“  D  ”  exchanges  to  provide  their  own  staff  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  traffic  officer, 
who  will  see  that  no  employee  is  underpaid, 
and  the  chief  operator  may  not  retain  for  her¬ 
self  more  than  chief  operator’s  wage  at  class 
“  C  ”  exchange. 

Service:  Public  Administration 

Regina,  Saskatchewan. — Civic  Wage  Sched¬ 
ule  for  the  C!ity  of  Regina  for  the 
Year  1929. 

Water  Works 

Wages  per  month:  engineers  at  pumping 
station  $175.  meter  repairers  $115  and  $150, 
turn  on  men  $115  and  $133.33.  Wages  per  hour: 
sub-foreman  67  cents,  skilled  labourers  '50  and 
55  cents,  labourers  40  and  45  cents,  team  80 
cents,  truck  driver  524  cents. 

Health  Department 

Wages  in  street  cleaning  branch:  foreman 
474  cents  per  hour,  labourers  424  cents  per 
hour,  sweepers’  operators  $5.50  per  day.  Wages 
in  scavenging  branch:  foremen  55  and  474 
cents  per  hour,  teamsters  474  cents  for  day  work 
and  50  cents  for  night  work,  truck  drivers  524 
Cents,  labourers  424  cents.  Waees  of  labourer 
at  disposal  grounds  424  cents.  Wages  per  hour 
at  pail  washing  shed:  foreman  52  cents  for 
night  work  and  494  cents  for  day  work,  labourers 
45  cents  for  night  work  and  424  cents  for  day 
work.  Wages  at  incinerator:  engineer  $145 
per  month,  fireman  55  cents  per  hour,  labourer 
42J  cents.  Wages  per  hour  at  garbage  trans¬ 
fer  station:  foreman  labourer  474  cents,  labourer 
424  cents. _  Wages  per  hour  at  stables  and 
garages:  night  stableman  50  cents  per  hour,  day 
stableman  474  cents,  carpenter  on  repair  work 
73  cents,  blacksmith  labourer  50  cents. 

Hours  and  overtime:  Regular  hours  9  per 
day,  5  on  Saturdays,  a  50-hour  week.  Statutory 
holidays  paid  for.  No  higher  rate  for  ordinary 
overtime. 

Police  Department 

Wages  per  month:  constables  $120  to  $155, 
sergeants  $167  and  $177,  detectives  $177,  patrol 
drivers  $150. 

Uniforms  are  provided  and  an  annual  vaca¬ 
tion  of  two  weeks  is  allowed. 

Fire  Department 

Wages  per  month:  firemen — first  year  $110, 
second  year  _  $125,  third  year  $132,  fourth  year 
$137;  captains  $142  to  $157,  electrician  $150, 
motor  mechanic  $170,  telephone  operators  $100 
to  $120. 

The  lire  Department  is  operated  on  the  two 
platoon  system. 

An  annual  vacation  of  14  days  is  allowed  and 
pay  while  on  sick  leave. 
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PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  OCTOBER,  1929 
Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles  and  Index  Numbers 


THE  movement  in  prices  during  the  month 
was  slight,  the  weekly  family  budget  in 
terms  of  retail  prices  being  slightly  higher, 
while  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  in¬ 
dex  number  of  wholesale  prices  declined  some¬ 
what. 

In  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a  list 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an  average 
family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average  prices 
in  some  sixty  cities  was  $11.68  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October,  as  compared  with  $11.61  for 
September;  $11.28  for  October,  192S;  $10.99 
for  October,  1927;  $10.93  for  October,  1926; 
$10.89  for  October,  1925;  $10.31  for  October, 
1924;  $10.65  for  October,  1923;  $10.23  for 
October,  1922;  $11.48  for  October,  1921; 

$15. S3  for  October,  1920;  $16.92  for  June, 
1920  (the  peak);  $13.54  for  October,  1918; 
and  $7.99  for  October,  1914.  Increases  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  prices  of  eggs,  milk,  butter, 
bread,  prunes,  and  sugar,  while  the  prices  of 
beef,  mutton,  fresh  and  salt  pork,  bacon, 
cheese,  evaporated  apples  and  potatoes  were 
lower.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent, 
with  that  of  food  the  total  budget  was  $21.96 
at  the  beginning  of  October,  as  compared  with 
$21.90  for  September;  $21.52  for  October, 
1928;  $21.18  for  October,  1927;  $21.14  for 
October,  1926;  $21.11  for  October,  1925; 

$20.67  for  October,  1924;  $21.16  for  October, 
1923;  $20.87  for  October,  1922;  $22.01  for 
October,  1921;  $26.46  for  October,  1920; 

$26.92  for  July,  1920  (the  peak);  $21.48  for 
October,  1918;  and  $14.48  for  October,  1914. 
Fuel  was  somewhat  higher,  due  mainly  to  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prices  of  coal.  No  changes  were 
reported  in  rent. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502  com¬ 
modities  in  1926  as  100,  was  again  slightly 
lower  at  96-7  for  October,  as  compared  with 
97-3  for  September;  95-4  for  October,  1928, 
97-2  for  October,  1927;  and  98-1  for  October, 
1926.  One  hundred  and  twelve  prices  quota¬ 
tions  declined,  forty  advanced  and  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  were  unchanged. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  chief  com¬ 
ponent  materials  seven  of  the  eight  mam 
groups  were  lower  while  one  advanced.  The 
Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Products  group  was 
again  substantially  lower,  due  to  decreases  m 
the  prices  of  grains,  vegetables,  coffee  and 
rubber  The  other  groups  winch  declined 
were:  the  Fibres,  Textiles  and  Textile  Pro¬ 
ducts  group,  due  to  lower  prices  for  raw  cot¬ 
ton,  raw  jute,  hessian,  sisal,  hemp,  raw  silk 


and  raw  wool ;  the  Wood,  Wood  Products  and 
Paper  group,  due  to  decreases  in  the  prices  of 
certain  lines  of  lumber;  the  Iron  and  its  Pro¬ 
ducts  group,  because  of  lower  quotations  for 
black  steel  sheets;  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
and  their  Products  group,  due  to  lower  prices 
for  copper,  lead,  tin  and  zinc;  the  Non-Metal- 
lic  Minerals  group,  due  to  declines  in  the 
prices  of  gasoline,  kerosene  and  certain  build¬ 
ing  supplies,  which  more  than  offset  advances 
in  the  prices  of  coal ;  and  the  Chemicals  and 
Allied  Products  group,  due  mainly  to  lower 
prices  for  copper  sulphate. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  were  slightly  lower,  increases 
in  the  prices  of  fish,  milk,  eggs  and  coal,  being 
more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  the  prices  of 
coffee,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  meats  and  gasoline. 
Producers’  goods  were  also  lower,  due  mainly 
to  lower  prices  for  materials  for  the  textile 
and  clothing  industries,  for  the  leather  goods 
industries,  for  the  metal  working  industries, 
for  the  meat  packing  industries  and  for  milling 
and  other  industries.  Miscellaneous  producers 
materials  were  slightly  higher. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  origin  raw  or 
partly  manufactured  goods  were  lower,  due 
mainly  to  lower  prices  for  grains,  livestock, 
raw  cotton,  raw  wool  and  crude  rubber.  Fully 
or  chiefly  manufactured  goods  also  declined, 
due  to  lower  prices  for  fuel  oil,  cured  meats, 
cotton  and  wool  goods  and  lumber.  Domestic 
farm  products,  articles  of  forest  origin  and 
articles  of  mineral  origin  were  lower,  whi  e 
articles  of  marine  origin  advanced. 


explanatory  note  as  to  retail 

PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  nrices  at  the  beginning  of  October,  ol 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal, 
wind  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  ot  six-roomed 
house’s,  in  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canady 
All  prices  are  for  delivered  goods.  Hie  exact 
oualitv  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
forth  In  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota¬ 
tions  in  each  case  refer  to  the  same  class  o 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  horn 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
prices  of  foods,  and  groceries  m  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each 
'Flie  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  lent  aie 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 

G^!tics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  secured  at  the  middle  of  each 
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month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working¬ 
men's  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coal,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 
for  uniform  grades  for  the  various  cities  from 
month  to  month. 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act, 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924. 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
districts  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen. 
The  first  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition, 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  good 
modern  conveniences.  The  second  class  is  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located, 
but  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con¬ 
veniences. 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five, 
calculated  in  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
cities  for  which  reports  are  received,  includes 
twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
since  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  for  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  somes  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apples  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat 
similarly,  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  food  prices  so  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  as  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 
estimated  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
in  1912  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according 
to  the  total  income.  For  the  average  family 
of  five  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 
fuel,  light  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 

While  the  budget  serves  to  show  the  increase 
or  decrease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  of 


the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
of  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc.,  so 
that  comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 
changed. 

Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost 
of  Living 

In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  budget  for 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rent,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
-added  and  this  table  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 
covering  all  items  of  workingmen’s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926, 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanjdng  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar¬ 
terly  from  1918  to  1927,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1928.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  supplement,  the  figures  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con¬ 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 

With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  141 -4;  1905, 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 
1913,  100-0;  1914,  96-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916,  87-6; 

1917,  87-2;  1918,  85-8;  1919,  85-8;  1920,  84-2; 

1921,  84-9;  1922,  82-7;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79-2; 

1925,  85-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 

1929,  71-4. 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
(Continued  on  page  1298) 
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COST  PER  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  RENT  IN 
TERMS  OF  THE  AVERAGE  PRICES  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  budget  is  intended  to  show  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  items  included,  not  to  show  the  minimum  cost  for  an 

average  family. 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


Nova  Scotia . . 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick . 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . . . 


S 
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5- 85 
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$ 

5-83 

5-26 

5-83 

5-64 
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6- 19 
6-92 
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$ 

6-82 

5- 81 

6- 55 
6-33 

6- 50 
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7- 86 
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8-32 


7-29 
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7- 20 
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$ 
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8-63 
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95 
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fDecember  only.  {Kind  most  sold.  "For  electric  light  and  gas  Beete it  cent.  See  text. 

j+An  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries  would  increase  the  figures  Dy 
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Dominion  (average . 

36-4 

31  -6 

29  0 

22-7 

18  3 

24  9 

31  0 

31  4 

27-7 

40  9 

45  1 

63  1 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

39  0 

33  2 

39-7 

25-2 

19-8 

18-5 

27-7 

31  0 

26-8 

40  1 

44  0 

60-2 

41-3 

34 

33-8 

27-1 

22 

16-7 

27-5 

33-1 

27-9 

41  -3 

45-5 

58-5 

35-8 

33-8 

28-6 

22  9 

16-9 

16 

31-3 

25-3 

40 

42-6 

55-9 

3 — Amherst . 

35-3 

30 

27-7 

21-7 

16-8 

18 

30 

30 

25-3 

40 

45-8 

62-5 

4 — Halifax . 

42-5 

33 

33-3 

26-2 

20-5 

19-7 

28-3 

30-4 

26-6 

39  8 

42-8 

64-3 

30 

60 

6 — Truro . 

40 

35 

30 

28 

23 

22 

25 

30 

25-6 

39-3 

43-1 

59-9 

7—  P.E.I.-Chariottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average).. 

8 —  Moncton . 

30 

28-3 

26-3 

20-2 

16-8 

30-7 

24-3 

34-5 

39 

57-3 

38-4 

35-8 

30-9 

30-8 

28-2 

22-5 

23  1 
20-1 

17-8 

16 

19  5 

22 

28-8 

30 

30-2 

33-3 

25  4 
25-3 

41  7 

41-8 

45  3 
45-5 

64-5 

64-1 

9— St.  John . 

43-7 

31-2 

30-7 

24 

18 

20 

30 

30 

25-3 

40-1 

43  - 1 

66-4 

10 — Fredericton . 

39-6 

31-6 

31-6 

25-8 

18-8 

16-6 

25 

30 

25-8 

41  4 

44-6 

63-3 

34-5 

30 

27-8 

22-6 

18-3 

30 

27-3 

25 

43-3 

48 

64 

Quebec  (average) . 

29  0 

30-0 

291 

19-8 

15  0 

20-8 

27-6 

27-3 

25-7 

38  0 

40-8 

63-4 

12 — Quebec . 

35-4 

32-2 

30-5 

21-6 

15-3 

23-5 

30-2 

27 

27-1 

38-4 

41-3 

61-3 

13 — Three  Rivers . 

30 

29-6 

29 

18 

13-7 

20-7 

25 

25-7 

25-4 

43 

47-5 

65-7 

14 — Sherbrooke . 

40 

35-7 

37-7 

28-7 

16-7 

20-8 

315 

31-5 

25-4 

40-4 

42-8 

67-1 

15— Sorel . 

27 

28 

23-8 

15  5 

13 

17-5 

23-3 

23-4 

24-1 

41 

42-5 

64 

16 — St.  Hyacinthe . 

26 

26-7 

24-6 

19-1 

15-7 

21-3 

23-8 

24-1 

23-6 

36-7 

37-3 

60 

17 — St.  John’s . 

31 

31-3 

29-8 

18-3 

15-8 

25-2 

28-3 

28-2 

25-6 

35 

39 

62 

24-5 

22-5 

18  5 

15-5 

23-5 

25 

25 

24-5 

35 

60 

66-5 

19 — Montreal . 

37 

31-6 

35 

19-3 

15-4 

17-3 

31-3 

29-8 

28-2 

36-8 

39-7 

20— Hull . 

34-9 

30-1 

29-2 

19 

14-2 

17-8 

29-6 

30-8 

27-5 

35-3 

36-4 

64 

Ontario  (average) . 

38-2 

32-8 

300 

23-9 

19  4 

27-7 

30-5 

32-8 

28-5 

38-5 

42-7 

63-7 

21 — Ottawa . 

35-4 

30-1 

28-5 

22-6 

15-9 

23-3 

31-1 

29-1 

27-7 

38-6 

41-3 

65-2 

22 — Brockville . 

40 

33-3 

31 

22-7 

19-2 

22-5 

30 

33 

27 

43-8 

47 

62- 5 
61-7 
66-8 

63- 9 

64- 4 
64-5 
66-2 
64-5 
60-8 

63- 5 

64- 4 
65 

23 — Kingston . 

37 

30-7 

29-6 

23-9 

16-7 

22-9 

26-7 

30-8 

26-3 

26-6 

36-4 

40 

41  -4 

24 — Belleville . 

35-3 

29-8 

30-2 

23-8 

17-2 

28-3 

35 

31-2 

46-1 

25 — Peterborough . 

39-4 

33-4 

30-2 

22-9 

19-2 

31-4 

32-5 

31  -  6 

26-2 

38-7 

42-1 

26—  Oshawa . 

38-6 

33-8 

27-1 

23-6 

21 

28-8 

34 

33-2 

32-7 

27 

28 

30 
31-7 
28-5 
34-3 

31 

28 

31-5 

25 

27- 3 
24 

29 

30 

28- 2 

39- 8 
36-7 

40- 3 
40-7 

35- 3 

36- 4 
39 

38-7 

35-5 

35- 4 
36 

36- 2 

37- 8 

38- 5 
38-8 

44- 7 
40-5 

45- 7 
45 

38- 9 

40- 7 

41- 9 
43-4 

40- 4 

39- 4 
39-5 
39-6 

41- 4 

42- 2 
42-6 

27 — Orillia . 

36-6 

316 

30-6 

21-6 

19-8 

27-2 

32-5 

28 — Toronto . 

40-4 

32-9 

33 

24-3 

20-8 

27-3 

31 

32-9 

29 — Niagara  Falls . 

41-7 

35 

32 

25-4 

17-6 

31 

32-5 

33- 5 
32 

31-7 

34- 1 
35 

31- 1 

30- 4 

32- 5 
32 

33- 2 

33- 3 

31- 5 
32 

34- 7 
29-3 
35 

30 — St.  Catharines . 

36 

30-4 

29-6 

24 

18-2 

30-7 

25 

31 — Hamilton., . 

38-3 

33-1 

33-3 

24-4 

20-8 

30-2 

25 

32 — Brantford . 

39-5 

34-4 

30-3 

25-9 

21 

29-1 

31-7 

33— Galt . 

38-7 

35 

31 

25 

20 

26 

31-5 

30 

32 

29 
34-3 

31- 1 

30 
27-8 
30 

32- 5 
25 

29 

25 

35 

32 

34 — Guelph . 

38-5 

33 

30-3 

24-3 

21-2 

28-7 

35 — Kitchener . 

36-9 

33-4 

27-6 

23-7 

20-4 

28-7 

26-6 

62 

59-8 

36 — Woodstock . 

39 

33 

30-2 

24-4 

19 

37 — Stratford . 

38-3 

33-3 

25-4 

21-4 

20-8 

29- 3 
27-8 

30- 6 

29- 8 
27-6 
30 

29 

27-1 

30- 4 
23-5 

28 

28 

38 — London . 

37-9 

32-3 

29-7 

23-8 

17-5 

39 — St.  Thomas . 

37-9 

33-8 

28-2 

22-8 

20-7 

UZr  •  o 

65-1 

65- 9 

61- 9 

63- 3 

62- 5 

64- 2 

66- 9 
64-8 
58-7 

61- 7 
68-9 
64-7 

63 - e 
63-3 

62- 7 

63- 5 

40 — Chatham . 

38-2 

34-7 

30-7 

25-7 

19-3 

18-6 

21  -6 
19 

18-3 

21 

41 — Windsor . 

37-6 

31-2 

30-1 

24 

42 — Sarnia . 

37-5 

32-5 

31-2 

26-1 

43 — Owen  Sound . 

36 

30-7 

24 

26-5 

40 

39-6 

46- 7 
43-7 
461 

42- 8 
38-7 

43- 2 

47- 1 
47-3 

46- 6 
45-7 

47- 5 

51- 8 

48- 8 

52- 5 
52-7 
53 

48-2 

53 

44 — North  Bay . 

43-3 

39 

33-7 

25-2 

45 — Sudbury . 

42-7 

36-8 

33-3 

26-5 

46— Cobalt . 

37-7 

32-7 

27-3 

22 

21 

20-7 

17-2 

Od  ’  0 

47 — Timmins . 

37-7 

32-7 

31-5 

24-5 

36-5 

38-7 

42- 5 

43- 6 

41  9 

41 

42- 8 

47  3 

44 

50 

49 

46-3 

43  3 

49 

43- 5 
40-8 

48 — Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

39-3 

34-3 

29-3 

25 

32- 7 

33- 8 

Zo  ■  O 

29 

29-3 

29-5 

27-6 

29- 1 
26 

26- 3 
25 

27- 5 
25 

27- 5 

26- 5 

28- 7 

27- 5 
27-5 
23-3 
25-7 

30- 7 

29- 3 

30 

30 

31- 6 

30- 9 
29-1 

49 — Port  Arthur . 

35-3 

28-5 

28 

23-3 

19-3 

25-3 

50 — Fort  William . 

35 

28-4 

26-6 

20-5 

19- 4 

15  5 
15-7 
15-3 

16  1 

17  3 

15- 5 

16- 1 
15-3 

15  4 

16 

15 

16 

15-6 

14-6 

20- 7 

15 

22-5 

23 

19- 5 

22 

20- 5 

25 

18-2 

22-5 

21  3 
21-6 

21 

23  3 
22-1 

24- 5 

22- 5 

24 

23- 5 

25- 6 
22-5 

22- 9 

23 

23- 3 

27- 2 

25 

30-7 

28- 3 
25-2 

24- 7 

28- 5 

29- 3 

25- 5 

31-5 

27-5 

27-5 

Manitoba  (Average) . 

33  5 

2d -8 

26  4 

19-5 

Oil  •  O 

51 — Winnipeg . 

35-1 

27-4 

27-3 

18-6 

52 — Brandon  . 

31-9 

26-1 

25-4 

20-3 

31-2 

20-1 

21 

o  1  ’  o 
28-6 
28-8 
27-1 

Saskatchewan  (average) .... 

53 — Regina . . 

35  3 
34-3 

29  1 

28-1 

26-7 

25-2 

25 

32-6 

54 — Prince  Albert . 

32-5 

27-5 

30 

64-4 

60 

55 — Saskatoon . 

34-8 

29 

28-2 

22-2 

21- 4 

19  7 

19 

22- 5 
18-8 
18-6 
19-5 

23  1 

22 

24 

25 

21- 5 

22- 3 

23- 1 

25 

21-5 

56 — Moose  Jaw . 

39-6 

31-8 

28-4 

28-4 

24-9 

30-4 

62-5 

Alberta  (average) . 

331 

32  1 

67-2 

57 — Medicine  Hat . 

30 

28-3 

26-6 

22 

27-3 

58-5 

58 — Drumheller . 

33-5 

30 

57 

59 — Edmonton . 

32-5 

26-8 

29-3 

27-8 

33  1 

30 

33-5 

34 

33-7 

331 

33-7 

34 

32-5 

26-8 

25-6 

23-5 

29- 6 

28 

32-2 

30 

28 

30- 3 

31 

30 

27-5 

28-8 

30-3 

25-5 

35-0 

38 

37-5 

35-6 

31 

33-6 

32-2 

34 

47-5 

59-3 

60 — Calgary . 

35-5 

45-6 

58-2 

61 — Lethbridge . 

34-2 

44-1 

39 

49-0 

48- 7 

46- 2 
51-6 

47- 8 
40-9 

49- 7 

50 

51 

62-4 

British  Columbia  (average). 

62 — Fernie . 

63  —Nelson . . 

64— Trail . 

65  —New  Westminster. . . 

66—  Vancouver. . . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68—  Nanaimo . 

39-5 

35 

42-5 

39-3 

39-5 

39- 8 

40- 4 

41- 6 
37-5 

oU  •  0 

38-7 

40 

40 

40 

37-5 

37-8 

33-1 

43-3 

44  T 

54  5 

53 

53- 3 
58-3 

54- 6 

52- 2 

53- 4 

55 

55-6 

65- 5 
61-2 

66- 2 

65 

64- 3 
67-6 

65- 1 
69-5 

37-5 

38 

34 

51-2 

56 

65 

a  Price  per  single  quart  higher.  c  Price  in  bulk  lower. 
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2— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING, 


Locality 


Dominion  (average) 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1 —  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

6 — Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I. — Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average).. 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15—  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brockville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . 

27—  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

3  6 — W  oodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) . 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average).. 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . .' ' ' 
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cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

.33 -ft 

80 

18-3 

5  4 

6-4 

10-3 

12  4 

15-7 

16  1 

16  0 

321 

8-1 

17-6 

5-8 

6  6 

10-0 

14  4 

16  3 

15  7 

15-8 

34-6 

8 

16-9 

5-8 

6-8 

10-2 

14  - 1 

16-6 

16-1 

16-6 

31 

8-8-7 

17-2 

5-8 

6-2 

9-7 

13-8 

15-4 

15-4 

15-4 

29-9 

8 

17-4 

5-7 

6-3 

9-4 

11-7 

15-7 

15-9 

15 

33-4 

8 

18-1 

5-5 

0-9 

10-1 

15-4 

16-4 

15  1 

15-4 

32-5 

8-3 

19 

6-4 

7 

10 

18 

18 

16-5 

16-5 

31 

8 

17-1 

5-8 

0-3 

10-8 

13-1 

15-5 

15-1 

15-7 

27-7 

7-4 

18 

5-4 

5-5 

9-8 

12-2 

14-5 

13-8 

14-2 

34-5 

8-7 

17-8 

5-8 

6  3 

10  0 

14  4 

15  5 

15  9 

15  3 

35-5 

8-7 

17-8 

6 

6-4 

11-4 

13-8 

15-3 

15-4 

15-2 

32-6 

8-7 

18 

5-6 

6-2 

9-7 

13-6 

15-4 

15-1 

15 

33-2 

8-7 

17-2 

5-6 

6-6 

9-4 

15-1 

15 

15-6 

15 

36-7 

8-7 

18 

5-9 

6 

9-5 

15 

16-3 

17-3 

15-8 

39-8 

6  7 

17-7 

5-3 

6  4 

9  1 

12  4 

14  6 

16-0 

14  9 

30-9 

8 

17-3 

5-5 

6-3 

9-3 

12-9 

14-9 

16 

15-3 

31-3 

6-7 

18-9 

5-6 

0-7 

9-8 

13-1 

14-6 

18-3 

15-5 

34-1 

6-6-7 

17-1 

5-1 

6-3 

9-9 

12-4 

15-2 

16-2 

15-5 

27-2 

6 

18-6 

4-7 

6 

9-2 

11-6 

15-7 

16-4 

14-6 

31 

5 

16-4 

4-7 

6-5 

9-4 

12-2 

13-7 

14-3 

14-4 

29 

6-7-3 

17-4 

4-9 

6-6 

8-9 

13-3 

14-3 

15-4 

15 

32-7 

6-7 

18 

5-8 

6-9 

8-1 

12-9 

15-1 

18-4 

15-3 

31-9 

6-8-7 

18-4 

5-5 

6-0 

9-7 

11-9 

14-5 

14-8 

14-9 

27-5 

6-7-8 

16-8 

5-8 

6-3 

7-5 

11-2 

13-4 

14-4 

13-4 

32-5 

7-6 

17-6 

5-0 

6-3 

10-7 

12-8 

15  1 

15  0 

15  1 

33-7 

8-8-7 

18-3 

5-9 

6-8 

10-6 

11-4 

15-2 

15*4 

15-1 

29-2 

7-3 

15 

5-7 

6-6 

10-7 

12-4 

14-5 

14-1 

14-5 

32 

7-3 

14-7 

5-3 

5-9 

9-2 

12-7 

14 

14-1 

13-9 

31-4 

7 

17-2 

4-8 

5-7 

11-2 

13-3 

14-9 

14-9 

14-7 

32-2 

7-3 

17-2 

4-8 

5-9 

11-1 

12-5 

14-8 

14-8 

14-7 

35-7 

7-3 

17 

4-3 

6-6 

10-2 

12-2 

15-2 

14-9 

15-2 

6'Z-  5 

7-3 

18-1 

5-1 

5-9 

11-2 

13-6 

15 

14-9 

15-3 

34-8 

7-3-8 

18-4 

5 

5-9 

10-1 

11-4 

15-1 

15-5 

15-5 

35 

8 

19 

5-3 

5-8 

10 

14 

16 

16-3 

16-9 

30-4 

8 

17-8 

4-8 

6 

11-7 

13-1 

14-6 

14-8 

14-6 

35  -  8 

7-3 

18-3 

4-4 

6-3 

12 

12-1 

15-1 

14-9 

14-9 

33-3 

6-7-8 

17-9 

4-3 

5-6 

11-4 

12-8 

14-7 

14-4 

14*5 

34  •  b 

7-3 

18-3 

4-7 

6-4 

12-3 

14 

15 

15 

14*7 

33-2 

7-3 

19 

4-8 

6-1 

11-3 

12-7 

14-7 

14-2 

31-4 

7-3 

18-8 

4-3 

6-1 

11-3 

11-7 

14-6 

14-3 

14*6 

30-3 

6 ■ 7-7 • 3 

16 

4-4 

6-1 

9-4 

10-8 

14-8 

14-7 

14*7 

31*/ 

7-3 

19 

4-6 

6-4 

11-3 

12-3 

14-9 

14-6 

14-8 

33-6 

6 • 7-7 • 3 

17-9 

4-8 

6-2 

10-9 

12-7 

14-8 

14-9 

14-8 

31  -9 

7-3—8  -  7 

18-8 

4-8 

6-6 

12-3 

13-2 

15-4 

15  -  4 

15*2 

33  •  4 

7-3 

18 

4-5 

0 

11-4 

14-6 

14  9 

14-7 

14 

30-3 

8-9-3 

18-1 

4-8 

5-6 

10-3 

13-9 

15-1 

15-6 

15-3 

35-4 

/•o-8 

17-6 

4-3 

6-3 

10-1 

12-9 

14-7 

14-1 

14*7 

31-9 

7-3-8 

18 

4-8 

5-7 

9-3 

12 

15-7 

15-7 

15  -  7 

3 1  •  2 

8 

15 

5-7 

6-7 

11-7 

13-7 

15 

15 

15 

33-6 

8-8-7 

16-9 

5-8 

8 

9-6 

15-3 

15-3 

15-7 

15-4 

34-3 

8-3 

17 

5-9 

7-4 

10-7 

15-2 

17-7 

18-1 

17*7 

30 

8-3 

15*5 

5-6 

8-7 

13 

14-7 

15-4 

15*4 

30-5 

8-7 

18 

5-5 

8 

12-2 

15 

15-2 

14-5 

14*5 

31*4 

6-7 

18-8 

5-6 

6-3 

9-9 

10-5 

15-3 

14-5 

15*3 

3 1 

6*7 

16-9 

5-9 

6 

9-8 

10-6 

15-2 

14-5 

15*8 

34-3 

7*5 

17  6 

5-5 

6-6 

11  2 

12  4 

17  6 

17  2 

17*0 

35 

7-2-8 

17-6 

5-4 

7 

10-9 

12-2 

17-3 

17*4 

16*8 

33-5 

6 • 9—7 -  7 

17-5 

5-6 

6-1 

11-4 

12-5 

17-8 

17 

17*1 

35-5 

8-7 

19  9 

5-6 

6-5 

11-6 

12  5 

18-6 

IS -3 

18*5 

35  ’  / 

8 ■ 8-9 ■ 2 

20 

5-3 

6-4 

11-6 

11-5 

18-8 

17-7 

17-5 

8 

19 

5*6 

7-2 

11-1 

13-3 

19-1 

19-1 

19*1 

35-6 

8*8 

5-7 

6-5 

11-7 

12-7 

18-2 

19 

19-3 

34  ■  1 

8-8 

20-8 

5-8 

6-1 

11-9 

12-5 

18-3 

17-3 

18 

34-8 

9*2 

18-5 

5-7 

6-6 

11  1 

19-8 

16  5 

17-4 

18*5 

35*7 

8-8 

21-2 

5-7 

7-3 

12-5 

11-6 

17 

17-5 

19*6 

38 

8*9 

18 

6 

6-9 

12-5 

11-6 

17-2 

17-5 

18*5 

33 

8-8 

20-2 

5-5 

6-4 

9-9 

9-9 

15-3 

17 

17*5 

36-7 

30-5 

35-7 

8-8 

10-11 

9-7 

15-8 

17-2 

22-2 

5-0 

5- 5 

6- 0 

6-6 

6 

6  7 

11-3 

9-2 

9-5 

11 

9-8 

9-7 

16-7 

16-2 

16-4 

18-5 

16-6 

18-6 

19-2 

17- 8 

18- 1 

34-2 

10 

20-5 

6-1 

6-6 

11 

11 

18  1 

18-7 

19*3 

36-2 

38 

36-2 

35-9 

37 

341 

10 

9-1 

9-10-3 

9-10-3 

10 

8-9 

10 

18-5 

20 

24 

23-5 

24 

23-7 

23-3 

6 

6-3 

5-8 

5-9 

5-8 

5- 7 

6- 1 

6- 9 
6-6 

7- 2 

6- 3 

7- 1 
6-7 

6 

9-5 

10 

8- 7 
8-6 
8-6 

9- 7 
9-7 

10-2 

10 

8-6 

8-5 

8-6 

10-6 

10-1 

16-2 

15 

15-5 

14- 7 

15- 4 

17- 8 

18- 3 

19-3 

19 

19-2 

17- 9 
16-3 

18- 7 

19- 5 

20 

19 

16-6 

16-1 

16-2 

18-9 

18-7 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  OCTOBER, 


1929 


A 

_Se 

M  O 

-05 

S  S  u 

Poo 

« 


Potatoes 


>>-3 

.  CJ 
CO  _ 

s-g 


a  ^ 
O 


cents 


cents 


11-8 
11  6 

121 
11-9 
11 

11-4 
11-5 
11-4 
12 

10  7 

11 

10- 7 

11- 1 
10 

11- 4 

12- 5 
12-4 
11-2 
12-3 
11 
10 

9- 5 
11-8 
11-5 
11  8 
11-9 

10- 1 

11- 4 
11-2 

10- 7 

12- 3 

11- 6 

11- 7 
13 

12- 8 
11-9 
10-2 

10- 4 

11- 8 
11-4 
12 

11- 9 
11-2 
11-1 

10- 9 

12- 2 
12-2 
12-6 
12-3 

12- 4 
14-5 

11- 7 

10- 5 

12- 1 

13- 2 
13  0 
13 
13 

12-1 

12 

12- 5 
12-6 

11- 1 
12  5 

13- 5 
12-7 
11-6 
12-2 

12- 3 
12  3 
12-8 

11- 7 
11-2 
11-2 

13- 6 
11-8 
13-1 

12- 9 


5-7 
5-7 
5-8 
5-2 
5-8 

5- 9 

6- 5 
5-2 
5-1 
5  9 
5-2 
5 

5- 9 

7- 5 

6- 3 

7 

8 

7- 1 
5-6 

5 

5- 8 

6- 7 

5- 5 

6 

5  9 

6- 2 

5- 9 

7- 7 

6- 7 
5-7 

5- 4 

6- 5 
5-2 

5- 7 

6- 1 
6-3 
5-2 

5- 5 

6- 2 

4- 7 
5 

5- 1 
5-2 
5-8 
5-4 
4-8 
4-5 

4- 5 

5- 8 

6- 9 

7- 7 
7-3 
6-9 
5-9 
6 

5-5 

5-4 

5-5 


cents 


ApPles 


.1 

.3 


“  a 


cents 


i* 

Q  » 

fl 

H 


cents 


2-213 

42  3 

23  4 

21  3 

1-820 

34  5 

20  6 

21  0 

1-88 

35-5 

20 

21-4 

1-66 

31-8 

14-5 

22-7 

1-56 

31-1 

15 

2-41 

1-80 

1-61 

43-8 

35 

29-8 

26-9 

20 

26-6 

19-8 

1-60 

35 

19 

1-592 

34  8 

18-5 

21-0 

1-651 

35-6 

19-5 

20 

1-966 

40-6 

20-1 

22  *  5 

1-75 
i  .no 

36-1 

27 

16 

20 

21-5 

6 

8 

3 

7 

7 

0 

5-1 

6 

4-6 

5 

4-2 
5  2 

4- 3 

5- 2 

6- 1 
5-7 

3- 6 

4- 4 

5- 5 

6- 5 


1-520 
1-39 
1-30 
1-44 
1-46 
1-48 
1-67 
1-40 
1-73 
1-81 
2  146 

1- 947 

2- 48 
2-255 
2-63 
1-81 
1-82 

1- 58 

2- 05 
2-42 
2-278 
2-00 
2-24 
2-21 
1-894 

1- 94 

2- 20 
2-15 
2-23 
2-25 

1- 992 

2- 26 
2-36 
1-69 
1-75 
1-92 

1- 87 

2- 20 
1-78 

1- 958 

2- 061 
2-811 

2- 54 

3- 141 
2  912 
3-17 

2- 025 

3- 16 
3-291 
3-924 
3-40 
3-462 

2- 05 

3- 308 
2-90 

2- 906 

3- 325 
3-27 
3-50 
2-40 
2-478 
2-90 
2-578 
2-795 


29  2 

26- 5 
25 
28-2 

27- 8 
25 
37 
27-8 
34-2 
31-2 
41  2 
37-7 
47 

46-6 

52-7 

35 

37-8 

33-2 

37-3 

45 

41-4 

40- 1 
44-6 

41- 2 

42- 5 
38 
42-5 

40- 8 
42-3 

41- 8 
40-6 

40- 7 

42- 5 
36 
42-4 

41- 6 
41-7 
45 

38- 3 

39- 3 

40- 3 

53  6 
49-7 

57- 5 

54- 8 
60 
40 

58- 1 
61-2 

55- 9 

56- 2 
67-5 
43-8 
58 

54 

54-3 

55 
65 
65 
45 

48-3 
54-8 
48-3 
53-3 


23  3 

26-3 

33-3 


■3£ 

a.g. 
<8  © 
§.s 

Ph 


©  Q. 


a 

k 


8. 

i 


i 

o 


28 

24-2 

23-9 

23-3 

20-2 

15-7 

18-8 

20- 9 
22 
41-2 

21- 6 
21-2 
27-5 


25 

25 


33 

40-1 


20  2 
19-4 
23-8 
21-5 


15 

15-8 

20 

30 

18-1 

20 

25 

22-4 

17-4 

21 

24  4 

20  a 

24 

18-4 

20 

28-2 

18-8 

19-8 

20 

23-2 

19 

20-9 

22 

27-5 

26-5 

cents 

14  6 

14  9 

15-7 

14- 5 

15- 3 
14-7 

15 

14- 1 

13- 8 
15  8 

15- 1 
17-2 
15-5 

15- 5 

14- 1 

16- 1 

15- 1 

13 
13-1 
13-5 

13- 1 
15 

14- 6 

13- 6 

14  4 

14- 2 


cents 


18 

23 

23-3 

19- 5 
18 

21-6 

20- 8 
17-8 
19-3 
16-2 

22- 9 

23- 3 
25 

23-2 

20 

23- 8 
25 
25 
19-5 
25 

24- 6 
23  3 
22-5 
20 
25 


23 

24 


25 


12- 9 

13- 8 
12-6 

14- 5 

13- 7 

14- 2 
17-5 

13- 5 

14- 1 

13- 3 

15- 2 

14- 4 

13- 7 
12-7 

14- 2 

15- 1 
15-6 

15- 7 

16- 7 

14 

14-6 

14-3 

16-6 

14-5 

12-5 

14-2 

14- 7 

15- 1 
15-5 
16 

15 

15- 8 
17 

16- 6 
14-7 

14- 9 

14  9 
16-2 

15 

13- 3 

15- 3 

14- 5 

14  5 

16- 2 

15 

13- 7 

14- 1 
12-8 
12-5 
14-7 
16-9 


15-8 

15-2 

15-6 

15- 3 
14-2 
15 

16- 3 
14-8 
14-3 

14  5 

15 

14-5 

14- 3 

14 

16-4 

15- 7 
19 

16- 7 

17- 2 

16 
15-8 
17 

15-9 

14- 3 

15  4 
15 

15- 6 

14- 9 
15 

15- 2 

14- 3 

16- 4 
15 
17 
15 

15- 6 
15-1 
14-4 
14-6 
15 

13-5 

14 

14 

15 


>>  . 

fc.g 

S-J3 


3 
2 

15- 4 

16- 1 

14- 8 
15 

15 

18-4 

19 

15- 8 

16- 3 

14- 7 

15- 7 

16  4 

15- 5 

17- 2 

17  5 
17 

17- 6 

16- 8 

18- 6 

17- 6 
19-5 

18- 5 

16- 7 
16 

17- 2 

15- 5 

16- 2 
15-6 
15 
15 

14- 3 

15- 2 

16- 3 
16-5 


cents 


19  4 
19  4 

19-9 

17- 6 

19 

20 
21 

19-1 
16-5 

19-2 

18- 1 
19 

18- 5 
21 

17  0 

16- 3 
18-6 

18 
18 
15 

15-5 

15-1 

17- 3 

19- 5 
19-8 
21 
18 

19-7 

19- 2 

20- 1 
20 

19-6 

19- 1 

20- 6 
19-3 
19-5 

18- 4 

19- 7 

17 

19- 5 

18 

18- 9 
17-6 

20- 2 

19- 7 

19 

19- 2 

20 

20- 5 
21 

22-6 

21 

21- 2 
20-3 
23-3 
20  5 

20- 9 
20 

21- 9 

24 

21-2 
21-6 
20-8 
20-1 

22- 5 
20 
19-4 


conts 


67-8 
69  0 


r  a 

8.  t. 
„  o 
TJ  O. 
O  „ 

S-" 

a  « 

o 


19-4 

19-1 

18-9 

20 

20 

20 

16-8 

17-5 

15-8 

19 

22 


66-6 

59-5 

73 


76-7 

67-5 

70-7 

80 

65 

62-6 

75 

72-9 


71-5 

77 


60 


83-1 


65-3 

56-6 

70 

76-2 

70-6 

64 


68- 

67 


69 

65 

63- 


63 

59 
63 
65 
65 
71  •’ 
70 
63 

60 
60 


74-6 


65 
61 
60 
61 
65 
62 
68 
71-1 

74 

75 

67-8 

67-5 

70- 7 
73-3 
73-3 
67-5 

71- 6 
68 

67-8 

73-7 

71-2 

67-5 

57-5 

65 

67-3 

66-4 

74 


°..a 

1=2 
at 
a  s. 


cents 

26  4 

26 - 7 

25- 8 

27- 9 
26 

26- 3 

28- 7 

25- 7 
26 

26  4 

26- 6 

24- 2 

27- 2 

27- 6 
26-0 

25- 3 

28- 6 
24-2 

24- 3 
25 
28-3 
28 

25- 1 

25- 4 

26- 1 
28-1 
27 

24- 9 

25- 9 
28-2 

26- 2 
26-2 
24-9 
26-8 
24-5 

24- 3 

25 
23-2 
27-2 
23-7 
22-7 

25- 5 

26 

27-5 

27- 1 
25-7 

28- 2 
30-5 
25 
27-8 
29-2 
25 
27 

25-4 

25- 5 

27- 6 

27 

28- 1 

26- 4 

27- 6 
26-6 
25 

26- 3 
26-8 

27- 5 

28- 3 
25-5 

25- 7 
27 

26- 8 
30 
30 
25 
25 

24- 9 
27-3 
27 

25- 5 


cents 

60-2 

59-3 

56-7 

54 

60 

63 


62-7 

54-5 

59  3 
63 

60 
55 


64  1 

70 

66-3 

70 

75 


50 


53-4 


59-0 

54 
63 

58-7 

58-5 

56 

67 

57-5 

56-8 

67-5 

55 
67-5 
50-6 
52-5 
54-3 
61 
55 

59-2 

59-3 


66 

70 


53 

54 
66 
61 


.3 

2:2 
eft  40 

E  a 
6 


cents 


60 

57- 2 
52-7 

60- 7 
51 

70- 4 
60  4 
62-6 

58- 3 

61- 4 

59- 1 
64  3 

71- 6 
68-3 
57-8 

62- 1 
61-8 

60- 3 
70 

61- 2 
60 
55 

56- 3 
58 
64-3 

57- 5 


42 

40- 8 
40 

39-2 
37-5 

41- 8 
45 

41- 1 
40 

45  9 

40 
49 

43-5 
51 

40  7 
40 
40-7 
40-6 

42- 8 
40-1 
40 
45 

37- 9 
39-3 

38- 8 

39- 8 
39-5 

39 

37-9 

37- 5 
39-5 

35- 6 

38- 1 

40 
39 

37-8 

36- 1 
36-5 
35-2 

35- 4 
35 

39- 2 

36- 5 

40- 1 

39- 5 
39 

34- 8 

35- 5 

41- 2 

42- 1 
45 

44 
42-5 

40- 3 
42-1 
44-6 
44-1 

45 

48- 3 
48 

50 
47-8 

47- 2 

50- 2 

51 

53-3 

49- 3 
49-3 
48 

48- 9 

51- 6 

52- 5 
50 

47- 5 
45-2 
44-8 
61-2 

48- 3 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 


51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 

62 

63 

64 

65 
68 

67 

68 
69 

4 
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3—  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


per  4  lb.  tin 

m 

Vinegar,  spirit, 

XXX,  per  quart 

Salt,  fine,  in  bags, 

per  lb. 

Pepper,  pure,  black, 

ground,  per  lb. 

Cream  of  tartar, 

per  lb. 

Starch,  laundry, 

per  lb. 

Soap,  laundry, 

standard,  per  bar 

, 

Anthracite  coal, 

per  ton 

s  cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

$ 

1  15-8 

3  4 

67-7 

57  5 

12  1 

6-2 

16  150 

»  12-5 

3  6 

65  0 

45  4 

13  4 

6  6 

15-833 

15-6 

3-8 

70-1 

51-1 

12-8 

6-3 

12-2 

3-4 

65-7 

39 

13  7 

7-7 

11-2 

3-9 

59 

12  4 

5-9 

13-6 

3-3 

57 

13-4 

6-9 

15-00 

10 

3-9 

40 

15 

6-3 

16-50 

12-1 

3-3 

65-3 

40 

12-9 

6-6 

16-00 

15 

4-5 

62-5 

40 

11-5 

6-5 

15-40-15-90 

13  0 

3-2 

69-7 

39-8 

12  6 

6-2 

16-188 

12-5 

3-4 

73-1 

42-6 

13-8 

6-2 

gl5. 50-18. 00 

12-5 

3 

76-2 

41-5 

12-5 

6-7 

15-00 

13-5 

2-9 

63-3 

37-4 

11-6 

6-2 

16-00 

13-4 

3-6 

66 

37-5 

12-3 

5-8 

18-00 

14-4 

3-5 

65  1 

59-9 

11  2 

5-9 

15  306 

17-1 

3-8 

73-3 

60 

10-4 

5-9 

14-00-15-00 

14-3 

4-4 

60-6 

60 

11-8 

6 

15-00 

14-1 

2-8 

58-6 

60 

10-5 

5-8 

15-75-16-25 

12-5 

3-6 

60 

63 

10-7 

5-6 

14-50 

13-3 

4 

65-7 

67-5 

11 

5-3 

14-50-15-00 

14-7 

3-4 

76-3 

60 

12-7 

5-7 

15-00 

14-5 

3-7 

65 

51-3 

12-3 

5-9 

16-50 

15-6 

3 

63-8 

60-3 

10-9 

6-1 

15-75-16-25 

13-4 

3 

62-5 

56-7 

10-5 

6-4 

15-50 

14-1 

3  3 

68-8 

60  4 

11  3 

6  1 

15  642 

14-5 

3 

77-8 

57-3 

11-5 

6-1 

15-25-15-75 

13-5 

4 

70 

55 

10-5 

6-5 

15-00 

12-4 

4 

73-1 

50 

11-3 

5-8 

14-50 

13-8 

3-7 

65 

70 

12-2 

6-5 

15-00 

14-6 

3-2 

66 

70 

11-2 

6-1 

14-75 

12-7 

3 

71-2 

55 

11-7 

6-3 

15-00-15-50 

14-4 

3-3 

74-3 

54-3 

11 

5-7 

16-00-16-60 

12-2 

3-1 

68 

53-2 

10 

5-8 

15-00-15-50 

15-7 

3-5 

72-8 

65 

11-7 

6-8 

13-75-14-25g 

13-5 

3-2 

72-9 

61-2 

11-2 

6-2 

13-50-14-00g 

11-6 

3-0 

69-3 

53-9 

10-4 

6-1 

15-50 

12-9 

3-2 

70 

64-3 

10-2 

6-2 

14-50-15-00 

13-6 

3-1 

70 

68 

9-8 

5-8 

15-50-16-00 

14-1 

3-3 

68-3 

58 

10-1 

6-3 

15-00-15-50 

12-7 

3-3 

70 

57 

9-9 

5-3 

15-00-15-50 

11-7 

2-9 

66-7 

48-3 

10 

5-7 

15-50 

13-5 

2-8 

69-6 

58-7 

10-8 

6 

15-50-16-00 

13-7 

3-1 

72-7 

49-7 

10-4 

5-7 

15-50 

13-4 

3-5 

68-6 

70 

12-2 

6-4 

16-00-16-50 

14-1 

3-3 

65 

70 

10-9 

5-7 

15-00 

14-4 

2-9 

64-4 

60 

10-9 

6-4 

15-50-16-00g 

13-9 

3 

63 

10-4 

5-8 

15-50* 

11-7 

4 

73-7 

59-7 

10-6 

6 

15-00-15-50 

15-7 

4-2 

63-3 

60 

13-3 

6-5 

16-50 

19-7 

4-1 

68-3 

73-3 

13-7 

5-4 

17-00-17-50 

16-1 

3-9 

67 

60 

14 

6-5 

18-00 

15*8 

4 

10 

5-6 

14-7 

3-4 

55 

67-5 

14 

5-8 

15-50-16-00 

161 

2-7 

64-4 

62 

11-8 

5-9 

17-00-17-50 

16 

2-3 

71-4 

59-2 

12 

6-6 

16-50-17-00 

14-7 

3  1 

63-7 

55-2 

12-3 

6-8 

20-750 

14-9 

3-1 

55-8 

52 

12-3 

6-9 

19-50 

14-5 

3 

71-6 

58-3 

12-2 

6-6 

22-00 

20-7 

3-2 

66-1 

57-5 

14  2 

6  5 

23  625 

al8-6 

3 

68-3 

60 

15 

5-7 

23-00 

a22-5 

3-5 

65 

60 

15 

8-7 

a20-7 

3-1 

60 

50 

12-5 

5-2 

23-00-25-50 

a20-8 

3-1 

71  2 

60 

14-1 

6-5 

17-9 

3-2 

69  9 

60-3 

13-8 

6  5 

al7-7 

3-4 

76-2 

67-5 

13-6 

5-5 

al8-3 

3-5 

72-5 

55 

15 

7-3 

al8-l 

3-1 

66-2 

57-5 

13-2 

6-4 

al7-3 

2-9 

60-7 

61-6 

12-8 

6-6 

al8 

3-1 

73-7 

60 

14-3 

6-6 

24-0 

3-3 

67  6 

62-5 

13-2 

6  3 

a27-5 

3-5 

60 

13-3 

5-5 

a30-8 

3-7 

65 

60 

15 

6 

a27-5 

3-5 

65 

60 

15 

8 

al8-7 

3 

63-3 

70 

12-2 

5-8 

a21-3 

3-1 

73-6 

11-6 

5-5 

a21-2 

3-1 

68-3 

50 

12-5 

5-7 

a21-6 

3 

73-3 

65 

13-7 

6-6 

a23-7 

3-5 

65 

72-5 

12-5 

7-3 

Locality 


Dominion  (average) . . . 
Nova  Scotia  (average). 

1 —  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow.... 

3 —  Amherst . 

I  4— Halifax . 

,  5 — Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I.-Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average) 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12—  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16—  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  S,t.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20— Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brock  ville . 

23—  Kingston . 

24—  Belleville . 

25  —Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28—  Toronto . 

29—  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . . 

39—  St.  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  'North  Bay . 

45—  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49—  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average).. 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

58 —  Drumheller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average) 

62—  Fernie . . .  .. 

63 —  Nelson . 

64— Trail . ...” 

65—  New  Westminster _ 

66 —  V  ancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 


Sugar 


.-2 

T3  ° 

Jig 
.2  — 

3  o£ 
§•« 
q.S  a 


cents 

7-2 

7-6 

7-6 

7-4 

7-8 

7 

8 

7-8 

6- 5 

7- 4 
7-9 
7-5 
7-3 
6-8 
6-9 

6- 9 

7- 5 
6-6 
6-9 
6-4 

6- 5 

7- 2 
6-6 
7-3 
70 
6-9 
6-9 

6- 4 

7- 7 
7-1 
6-8 
6-9 

6- 5 

7- 5 
6-5 
6-7 
6-8 
7 

6-3 

6-5 

61 

6-7 

6- 7 

7- 8 
6-7 
6-7 
6-8 
7 

8- 2 


7 

8 
7 
7 
7 

7 
7' 
7' 
7’ 
7- 
7' 
8' 
7' 
7' 

7- 
8' 

8- 
7- 
7- 
7-8 

7- 4 

8- 7 

8 

7-4 

7 

6-8 

7-3 

6-8 

7-4 


IS 

o 

Ji* 

a>  a  = 
;*•=  “• 


cents 

6- 9 

7- 2 
7-2 

6- 9 

7- 2 
6-8 
7-8 
7-2 

5- 9 

6- 8 
7-1 
7 

6-8 

6-3 

6-5 

6-3 

6-9 

6-3 

6-4 

6-2 

6-4 

6-6 

6-4 

6-9 

6  7 

6- 4 
6-2 

5- 9 

7- 4 

6- 8 
6-6 
6-8 
6-5 

7 

6-5 

6-6 

6-6 

7 

6-2 

6-5 

5-8 


6 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6-7 

6- 3 

7- 7 
7-2 
7-3 
7-1 
7 

6-6 

7 

7-5 

7-4 

7-5 

7-5 

7- 6 

8- 1 
7-1 

7 

7- 5 

8- 1 

8 

7-2 

7- 2 
7 

7  1 

8- 3 
7-8 
7 

6-6 

6-5 

6-8 

6-5 

6-9 


a 

<x> 

a  . 

.-O 

(D 

o  o« 

o 


cents 
60 

64 
6o 

65 
65 
65 
60 
65 
62 
63 
65 
65 

61- 4 

62- 5 

59  5 

59- 3 

62- 9 
61-9 
54-4 

60- 7 
57-5 

63- 1 
59-7 
56-3 

61- 0 
59-1 

60 
56-4 


65- 5 

63- 5 

64- 2 

66- 3 
62 

63- 7 
62-8 
61-8 
61-2 
63 
58 

53 
56 
58 
63 

64- 2 

55- 6 
59-1 
66 
69-8 

67- 5 
64-2 
62-5 

51 

58- 7 

50- 5 
61-2 

54  0 

51- 3 

56- 6 

59- 9 
63 

58-3 

56-4 

61-8 

54- 9 

55- 9 
50 
55-2 
58-5 

55 
58-0 
65 
60 

58-7 

56 

55- 7 

56- 8 
60 

52 


a 

■a 

.5  ji 
ac¬ 


cents 

70-2 

69-5 

67- 2 

68- 8 
69-5 
69-5 
72-5 
69-7 

57- 5 

72- 9 

74 

69-2 

73- 4 

75 
68-8 

72- 3 
71 

68-6 

58- 9 
68-6 
68-6 

73- 1 

69- 7 
68-2 
72-3 
72-4 

70- 7 

67- 4 
72-5 
70-3 
78-5 

68- 6 
70-6 
77-1 
71 


70 

73 
72 

75 

70 

64 

71 

73-1 

73- 2 
66-8 

74- 3 

73- 8 
71-8 

76 

74 

75 

71-7 

76-2 

70-9 

74- 6 

66- 7 

65 

68- 3 
70-8 
71 

74-1 

67- 1 
71 

66-6 

69- 1 
65 

64-6 

66-6 

67-5 


67 

66 

69 

72 

64 

62 

63 

68-1 

71-5 


27- 
29- 
29- 

28- 

27- 

28- 
30 
29-: 
26-' 
27-i 
27- 
26-' 
27 
26-' 
26-1 


28- 

27- 

26 

27- 

27 

25- 1 

26- : 
26-3 
27' 
26-2 

26- 3 
25-5 
25-7 
24-4 
25  1 

27- 2 


25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 
24 

24 

26 
26-5 
24-8 

26- 4 
24-8 

27 

28 

27 
32 

28 

25 

27- 4 

28- 5 

29- 1 
28-1 

30- 1 
29-3 

29- 6 

31- 6 

27- 5 

28- 5 
28-9 

30- 6 

30 

28- 4 
27-6 

27- 8 

29- 2 

28- 7 

28- 7 

27- 5 

29- 6 
28 

28- 5 

31- 4 

31 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  OCTOBER,  1929 
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g  a 
.5  Q 

BZ 

!& 
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a 

2 


m 

c3 


$ 

10  091 

9-238 
7-45 
7-35 

9- 25 
25-11-75 

10- 50 
9-00-9-75 

10-50 
10  875 

gl0-00-12-00 

11-00-13-00 

8-00-12-00 

10-50 

9-843 

10-00 

8-50-10-00 

10-50 

9-50 


12  843 
12-288 
9-20-9-60 


dl2-00-14-50 

13-50 

dl2-50-13-50 
13-25 
12  958 
gl3 • 00 
11-75-14-00 
13-00 


9-00 


tm. 

CT3 

c-  8 

T3  U 
u  a> 
aj  a 

w 


s 

12-184 

9-600 

6-00 


H 


13- 679 

12-50 

14- 00 
14-00 


9-00 
14-00 
10-00 
9-00 
9-75 
9-875 

g8-00 

13.00-16.00 

9- 00 
8-00 

14-179 
C14-67 

10- 00 
11-00 

cl6.00-18.67 


l 

14-569 

10-550 

7-00 


12-40 
8  25 

10- 692 

9-25 
9-25 
I  8-00 

11- 00 
R  9-00 


9- 50-11-50 

11-50 

g 

g 

9-00 

11-25 

10-00 

11-50 

11-50-12-50 

10- 00-12-50 
10-00-12-00 

11-50 

9-50 

10-00-11-00 

g9-50 


12-50 

15-00 

14-00-15-00 

12- 50-14-00 
11-870 

13- 00-14-00 


13-00 

12-50 

11-00-12-00 


15  00 


14.50-16.00 
cie-00 
13-250 
13-00 


13-00 

11-50 

gll-00 

g9- 00-11 -00 

10- 00-11-50 

11- 50 
13-00 

11- 00-12-00 

12- 50 
11-50-12-00 
11-50-13-00 
10  50-11-50 
10-25-12-50 
10-00-11-00 

gll-50 


14-00 

14-00 

12-00 


10-00 

15- 00 
11-00 

9- 75 
10-75 
11  375 

gl0-00 

14-00-17-00 

10- 00 
10-00 

16- 248 
C14-67 

18-00 
13-00 
C17-33-20-00 
C16-67 
O16-00 
C15-00 
16-00-18-00 
C17-23 
15  864 

15- 00 
C17-60 

16- 00 
15-00 
13-00 


a  fa 


708 

400 

00 
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o 

2-$  g 


O' 


© 


8-00 
7-00 
6-00 
6-00 
6-75 

6- 750 
g7-00 

6-00-8-00 

7- 00 
6-00 
9-310 

C12-00 

8- 00 
8-50 

clO-67 


8-00 


11-00 

17-00 

g 

g 

15-00 


8-00 

12-50 

12-00-13-50 

12-00 

14-00 

11-00 

9-00-13-50 

9- 00-13-00 

10-688 

12-00 

6- 75-12-00 

9- 938 

10- 00-13-00 
9-00-10-00 

7- 50-10-00 

10-00 

6-813 

g 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
h8- 50-1 1-50 
h4- 00-6 -50 

10- 119 
6-25-6-75 

9-50-11-50 

9-00-11-00 

10- 75-11-75 

11- 00-12-00 
9-50-10-50 
S7- 70-8 -20 

12-00-14-50 


10-50 


14-00 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

16-00 


14.00-15.00 


12-00 

10-00 


13- 50 

11-00-12-00 

14- 00 
10-00 

13- 00 

12- 50 

15- 625 
15-50 

dl4.00-17.50 
17-375 

14- 75 
20-00 
17-80 

116-95 

13- 250 
g 


13-00 


11-00 

10-00 


12-00 

8-000 


16-50 
19  -  50 


12-50 
18-00 
g 
g 

16-00 

15- 00 

16- 00 
15-00 
18-00 

C15-00 
18-00 
C18-00 
c20-00 
C20-00 
c  &  g  26-00 


7- 00 

9  751 

8- 00 


12-00 

12-00 

8-00 


8-00 

13-00 

g 

g 

12-00 


12-00 

10-00 

12-00 

6-00 


14- 00 
12-00 

cl5- 00-17 -25 
C15-00 

15- 00 
12-75 

C12-50 
11-00 


c  &  i 


12-75 

12-000 

14- 00 
i8  -  00 

ill-00 

15- 00 


6-00 

8-00 


13-00 

•00-7-50 


g 


10-00 

8- 50 

9- 250 

10- 50 
8-00 
8-000 

11- 00 
5-00 
8-00 


16-00 

10-50 

a- 120 


12-70-15-50 
14-50 
11-50 
11-50 
9-00 


6-00 


9-500 

12-00 

9-50 

9-00 


7-50 


•o  Bi’H 

8-S  8 

j£  +->  m 

a  3  & 
a 


$ 

$ 

1#  955 

9  780 

7  150 

6  625 

6-00 

c8-00 

c6-00 

7-00 

8-00 

8-50 

7-00 

6-75 

5-00 

7-50 

c7-50 

8-250 

7-050 

g8  00 

g 

7-50-10-00 

8-00-9-00 

c4- 80-6 -40 

8-00 

11  064 

10  610 

C12-00 

C12-00 

12-00 

c8-13 

10-00 

cl4 • 00 

C13-33 

10-00 

C12-00 

9-00 

c9-00 

c9-  75 

c6-75 

12-00-13-00 

cl6-00 

9-00 

c9-00 

12-463 

11  798 

10-00 

C14-80 

14-00 

7-50 

cl5-00 

13-00 

11-00 

9-00 

7-00 

9-50 

14-00 

g 

g 

12- 50 

13- 00 

14- 00 
11-00 
14-00 

clO-50 

14-00 

cll-25 


C18-00 

&  g  22-00 


17-00 
ell 

c20-00 

c9- 00-1 5  00 
c  &  g  18-00 


9  00 
9-00 

clO-50-15-00 
C12-00-15-00 
12-00 
9-75 
cll-50 
9-50 
10-125 

11- 50 

8- 75 

10  125 
10-00-12-00 

6-50 

9- 00 
cl4-00 

11-000 
g 

12- 00 
c8-00 

cl3-00 


c7-72 
13-00 
g 
g 

12-50 

cS-348 

C12-00 


o 
^  o 
d  v* 
O.'-' 


A* 

2  L 

ca  a 

a 


Rent 


c. 

31 

33- 
-3E 
32 
30 
35 
35 

32 
30 
30  9 

g32-35 

30 

30 

30 

29-3 

30 

30 

27-28 

30 

26 

27-28 

30 

35 

28 

29  3 

30 
30 
28 
30 
33 

30 

30 

g30 

g28 

25 

28 

27 

28 

26- 30 

27 
25 

27- 28 
25 

28 
g30 


o 
11 

12-3 

12 

10 

15 

10 

15 

12 

15 

11-8 

15 

10 

10 

12 

10  9 

8- 

10 

10 

10 

10 

15 

15 


9-00 


C12-75 


c6-50 


8- 500 

9- 00 
800 

12-000 

13-00 


9-00 

C14-00 


10  417 

16-00 

12-50 

11-00 

5-50 

7-50 

clO-OO 


M  ©  §  M 

0  £  o  ®  te 

x-roomei 

house  wi 

modern 
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per  mon 

ix-roome 

house  w 

incompl 

modern 

viences, 

per  mot 

GO 

fi 

10 
10 
10 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io 

8- 

10 

8-5 

9 
10 
10 

10 
8-3 

10 

8- 

13 

10 

12 

10 


c7-00 


5-398 

5-00 

c7-50 


4- 50 
c4  -49 

5- 50 


30 
35 
30 
27-30 
35 
30 
35 

30 
33-0 

31 
35 

34  4 

35 
35 

30-35 

35 

31  4 

g 

35 

30-35 

28 

30 

j36-3 

37-40 

45 

37-5 

35 

35 

29 

35 

35 


$ 

27-924 

22  417 
16-00-20-00 

20-00 
10-00-15-00 
30-00-40-00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00-28-00 
21  00-26-00 
27-000 
30-00-45-00 
20-00-35-00 
25-00 
18-00 

23  444 
27-00-35-00 
20-00-28-00 
18-00-20  00 
14-00-15-00 
18-00-22-00 
23-00-33-00 

16-00 
25-00-40-00 
22-00-30-00 
29  357 
25-00-35-00 
20-00-22-00 
18-00-25-00 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-35-00 
25 -00-40  00 
18-00-25-00 
25-00-40-00 
25-00-30-00 
30-00-35-00 
25-00-35-00 
25-00-35-00 
25-00 

24- 00-30-00 
35-00-40-00 
28-00-35-00 
30 -00-40  00 
30-00-45-00 
20-00-30-00 

25- 00-30-00 
40-00-50-00 
25-00-35-00 
15-00-25-00 
30-00-35-00 

22-00 


$ 

20  022 

14  917 

10- 00-14-00 

14- 00 
5-00-10-00 

20-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00 

15-00-17-00 

11- 00-14-00 
19-250 

20-00-25-00 
18-00-25-00 
18-00 

15- 00 

15  313 


12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 
19 


9- 

Il¬ 

ls 

15 

8 

10 

10 

10 

14-0 

13 
15 

14 

15 
11 
15 
15 

11-7 

11-7 

15 

12 

10 

10 

13 

15 

13- 

15 

15 

9 

13 

13 

15 


25-00-30-00 
25-00^0-00 
25-00-40-00 
35-009 
35-00-50-00 
25-00-30-00 
35  000 
30-00-50-00 
25-00-35-00 
30-00-40-00 
35-00 
30  000 
25-00 

35-00 
25-00-35-00 
30-00 
26  750 
20-00 
22-00-31-00 
32-00-38-00 
18-00-22-00 
29-00 
20-00-25-00 
22-00-30-00 
30-00-40-00 


12-00-20-00 
16-00-18-00 
7-00-10-00 
11-00-13-00 

15- 00-23-00 
11-00 

16- 00-2500 
15-00-22-00 

21-383 
20-00-25-00 

14- 00-18-00 

15- 00-20-00 
20-00-25-00 
15-00-25-00 
20-00-30-00 
13-00-18-00 
20-00-25-00 
18-00-23-00 
20  00-25 -00 

18- 00-25-00 

15- 00-25-00 

16- 00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
25-00-30-00 
20-00-25-00 

19- 00-25-00 

17- 00-30-00 
15-00-20-00 

20- 00-25-00 
30-00-35-00 
20-00-30-00 
12-00-20-00 

18- 00-20-00 
25-00 
14-00 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-20-00 

15-00-30-00 

15-00-30-00 

24- 59# 
25-00-35-00 
18-00-20-00 

23-750 
30-00 
15-00-25-00 
20-00-30-00 
20-00 
21  750 
18-00-20-00 

25- 00 
20-00-30-00 

18-00 
20-938 
18-00 
20-00-25-00 
22-00-28-00 
12-00-18-00 
25-00 

16-00-18-00 
18-00-22-00 
20-00-30-00 
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26 

27 

28 
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32 
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34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
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46 
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51 
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54 
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INDEX  NUMBER  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF 

STATISTICS 

Average  Prices  in  1926=100 


Commodities 

Number 
of  com¬ 
modities 

1913 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Oct. 

1926 

Oct. 

1927 

Oct. 

1928 

Sept. 

1929 

Oct. 

1929 

All  commodities . 

502 

64-0 

127-4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

99-4 

102-6 

98-1 

97-2 

95-4 

97-3 

96-7 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 

124 

58-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

86-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

96-9 

96-6 

88-2 

97-6 

95-7 

II.  Animals  and  their 
Products . 

74 

70-9 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

95-0 

91-8 

100-3 

98-3 

103-9 

112-2 

108-7 

109-9 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 
Textile  Products.. 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

116-9 

117-9 

112-5 

96-6 

95-5 

92-9 

91-2 

90-4 

IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro¬ 
ducts  and  Paper. . 

44 

63-9 

89-1 

154-4 

129-4 

106-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

98-9 

98-6 

98-5 

93-7 

93-3 

V.  Iron  and  its  Pro¬ 
ducts  . 

39 

68-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

99-7 

94-9 

92-5 

93-9 

93-8 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 
and  their  Products 

15 

98-4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

95-3 

94-8 

103-9 

98-0 

88-2 

90-5 

98-2 

97-5 

VII.  Non-Metallic  Min¬ 
erals  and  Products 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

99-2 

95-5 

93-6 

93-1 

92-2 

VIII.  Chemicals  and  Al¬ 
lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-0 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

99-7 

97-7 

94-6 

96-2 

96-1 

(Continued  from  page  1290) 

1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
Vol.  2,  page  318)  and  bring  ing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 
an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows:  1923,  73-8; 

1924,  72-2;  1925,  69-9;  1926,  68-7;  1927,  68-2; 
1928,  67-1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 
according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1929,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1923-1928,  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  1928  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas,  1913,  100; 

1914,  98-3;  1915,  98-1;  1916,  96-3;  1917,  100-7; 

1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1;  1920,  125-4;  1921, 

143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 

1925,  131-6;  1926,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 

127-8.  Natural  gas  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0; 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 

114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 

1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 

179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,’  158-e! 
For  the  years  1900  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
of  gas  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 
converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8;  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 

1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1,  1906, 

107-5;  1907,  108-8;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 

1910,  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 

100-0. 


Retail  Prices 

Beef  prices  continued  toward  lower  levels, 
sirloin  steak  being  down  from  an  average 
price  of  37-6  cents  per  pound  in  September  to 
36-4  cents  in  October;  round  steak  from  32-4 
cents  per  pound  to  31  -6  cents;  rib  roast  from 
29-6  cents  per  pound  to  29  cents;  and  shoulder 
roast  from  23-3  cents  per  pound  to  22-7  cents. 
Decreases  were  reported  from  most  localities. 
Veal  was  slightly  higher  at  an  average  price 
of  24-9  cents  per  pound.  Mutton  declined 
from  an  average  price  of  31-6  cents  per  pound 
in  September  to  31  cents  in  October.  Both 
fresh  and  salt  pork  were  lower,  the  former 
being  down  from  32-6  cents  per  pound  to  31-4 
cents  and  the  latter  from  28-6  cents  per 
pound  to  27-7  cents.  Bacon  averaged  40-9 
cents  per  pound  in  October,  as  compared  with 
41-3  cents  in  September.  In  fresh  fish  cod 
steak  and  halibut  were  slightly  higher.  Lard 
was  slightly  higher,  averaging  21-7  cents  per 
pound. 

Eggs  showed  a  substantial  seasonal  advance, 
fresh  being  51-3  cents  per  dozen  in  October, 
as  compared  with  47-4  cents  in  September 
and  39-4  cents  in  August,  and  cooking  aver¬ 
aging  45-1  cents  per  dozen  in  October,  41-5 
cents  in  September  and  34-8  cents  in  August. 
Increases  were  reported  from  practically  all 
localities.  Milk  was  slightly  higher  in  the 
average  at  12-4  cents  per  quart.  Higher  prices 
were  reported  from  St.  Hyaointhe,  St.  John’s, 
Thetford  Mines,  Montreal,  Ottawa,  Kingston, 
Belleville,  Peterborough,  Hamilton,  Guelph, 
Owen  Sound,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur, 
Fort  William,  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Leth¬ 
bridge.  Butter  was  higher  in  most  localities, 
dairy  being  up  from  an  average  of  41-8  cents 
per  pound  in  September  to  42-6  cents  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  creamery  from  46  cents  per  pound 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
°  FBOM  1913  TO  1929* 

(Average  prices  in  1913  =  100) 


Dec.  1914.. 
Dec.  1915.. 
Dec.  1916.. 
Dec.  1917.. 

Mar.  1918. 
June  1918. 
Sept.  1918. 
Dec.  1918. 

Mar.  1919. 
June  1919. 
Sept.  1919. 
Dec.  1919. 


Mar.  1920. 
June  1920. 
Sept.  1920. 
Dec.  1920. 

Mar.  1921. 
June  1921. 
Sept.  1921. 
Dec.  1921. 


Food 


108 

111 

138 

167 

172 

174 

181 

186 

178 

187 

195 

201 


Fuel 

and 

Light 


98 

96 

109 

125 

132 

132 

139 

146 

143 

139 

146 


Rent 


Cloth-  Sund- 
ing  ries 


97 

94 

95 
102 

104 

109 

111 

111 

112 

119 

121 


103 

115 

136 

158 

171 

171 

185 

185 

197 

197 

210 


All 

items 


Mar.  1922. 
June  1922. 
Sept.  1922. 
Dec.  1922. 


Mar.  1923... 
June  1923... 
Sept.  1923... 
Dec.  1923... 

Mar.  1924... 
June  1924. . . 
Sept.  1924... 
Dec.  1924... 

Mar.  1925... 
June  1925... 
Sept.  1925... 
Dec.  1925... 

Mar.  1926... 
June  1926... 
Sept.  1926.. 
Dec.  1926.. 

Mar.  1927.. 
June  1927.. 
Sept.  1927 . . 
Dec.  1927.. 

Jan.  1928.. 
Feb.  1928.. 
Mar.  1928.. 
April  1928. . 
M.y  1928.. 
June  1928.. 
July  1928.. 
Aug.  1928.. 
Sept.  1928. , 
Oct.  1928.. 
Nov.  1928. 
Dec.  1928. 

Jan.  1929. 
Feb.  1929. 
Mar.  1929. 
April  1929. 
May  1929. 
June  1929. 
July  1929. 
Aug.  1929. 
Sept.  1929. 
Oct.  1929. 


218 

231 

217 

202 

180 

152 

161 

150 

144 

139 

140 
142 

147 

139 
142 
146 

144 

134 

140 
144 

146 
142 

147 
157 

156 

151 

149 

152 

151 

148 

148 

152 

152 

150 

149 
148 
147 

146 

147 

151 

152 
154 
154 
154 


154 

152 

153 
150 
149 

149 

150 

158 

159 
159 


148 

122 

210 

157 

124 

251 

168 

137 

251 

189 

138 

232 

200 

142 

232 

191 

142 

193 

179 

149 

193 

174 

149 

177 

172 

150 

177 

169 

151 

165 

167 

154 

165 

179 

155 

162 

177 

155 

162 

178 

156 

163 

If, 9 

158 

163 

171 

158 

164 

172 

158 

164 

169 

158 

160 

163 

158 

160 

163 

158 

159 

162 

158 

159 

162 

158 

160 

159 

158 

160 

160 

158 

159 

166 

158 

159 

166 

158 

157 

162 

156 

157 

160 

156 

157 

162 

156 

157 

161 

156 

157 

158 

156 

154 

158 

156 

155 

158 

156 

155 

159 

156 

155 

159 

156 

155 

159 

156 

155 

159 

156 

157 

158 

157 

157 

158 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

158 

157 

157 

158 

157 

157 

158 

157 

157 

158 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

15f 

15" 

157 

15 

15' 

157 

15 

15' 

157 

100 

110 

122 

134 

139 

143 

147 

151 

154 

157 

161 

164 


166 

169 

171 

173 


173 

173 

173 

173 

173 

174 
174 
174 

173 

173 

172 

171 

171 

170 

169 

169 

168 

168 

167 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 
166 


103 

107 

124 

143 

149 

152 

159 

162 

162 

166 

173 

176 


191 

200 

194 

190 

175 

165 

165 

161 

157 

156 

157 
157 

159 

156 

157 

159 

157 

153 

154 
156 

156 

155 

156 

160 

159 

157 

156 

157 

157 

155 

155 
157 

157 

156 
156 

156 
155 
155 
155 

157 

157 

158 
158 
158 


166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 


158 
157 
157 
156 
156 
156 
156 

159 
159 
159 


•The  figures  for  “all  items”  we: r° fi^Fuel  8%;"  Rent 

following  weights  to  each  group:  Food  35%,  fuel  o/0, 

18$%;  Clothing  18$%;  Sundries  20%. 


in  September  to  46.9  cents  in  October.  Cheese 
was  slightly  lower  at  an  average  of  33  cents 
per  pound. 

Higher  prices  for  bread  were  reported  from 
Quebec,  Belleville,  Niagara  Falls,  St.  Cathar¬ 
ines,  and  New  Westminster.  Flour  was  un¬ 
changed  at  an  average  price  of  5-4  cents  per 
pound.  Beams  were  slightly  lower,  averaging 
11-8  cents  per  pound.  Onions  declined  from 
7  cents  per  pound  in  September  to  5-7  cents 
in  October.  Potatoes  were  slightly  lower  at 
an  average  price  of  82.21  per  bag  in  October, 
as  compared  with  $2.25  in  September.  Granu¬ 
lated  sugar  was  up  from  an  average  of  7-1 
cents  per  pound  to  7-2  cents.  Anthracite 
coal  was  up  from  $16.05  per  ton  in  Septembei 
to  $16.15  in  October.  Higher  prices  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Charlottetown,  Sherbrooke,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Orillia,  Toronto,  Galt,  Guelph,  Kitchen¬ 
er,  Woodstock  and  Stratford.  Bituminous 
coal  was  up  in  the  average  from  $10.04  per 
ton  to  $10.09.  Coke  also  averaged  higher  at 
$12.84  per  ton.  No  changes  were  reported  in 
rent. 

Wholesale  Prices 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  a  statement 
on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the  month 
issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

"  Grain  prices  continued  to  decline  No.  1 
Manitoba  northern  cash  wheat,  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur  basis  averaged  $1-414  per 
bushel  as  compared  with  $U495  in  September. 
Lower  prices  were  said  to  be  due  mainly  to 
an  upward  revision  in  the  estimate  of  the 
Argentine  crop,  together  with  increased  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  visible  world  supplies.  Coarse 
grains,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  move¬ 
ment  in  wheat,  western  oats  being  down  10m 
6Si  cents  per  bushel  to  68  cents;  rye  from 
$l"08  per  bushel  to  $1.02;  barley  from  74-7 
cents  per  bushel  to  69;S  cents;  and  American 
corn  from  $1  •  17  per  bushel  to  $1 . 10.  1  he 

price  of  flax  advanced  from  $2-797  per  bushel 
to  $2-869.  Raw  sugar  at  New  York  was  up 
from  $2.25  per  hundred  pounds  to  $-.51.  me 
price  of  Santos  coffee  was  down  1  _  cent  per 
pound  at  271  cents.  Livestock  prices  tveto 
on  the  whole,  lower,  good  steers  at  Toiont 
being  down  from  $9.35  per  hundred  pounds 
to  $9.  and  at  Winnipeg  from  KM i  per  hun- 
dred  pounds  to  $8.07.  Veal  calves  at  Toionto 
averaged  $15.26  per  hundred  P°uuds’^s  C°^ 
pared  with  $16.06  m  September.  Hoes  at 
Toronto  were  down  from  $12.16  ***%?£ 
pounds  to  $11-69  and  lambs  from  $11.70  P 
hundred  pounds,  to  *11.03  The  gm  « 
M  hides  to* sSrsVom 

194-201  cents  per  pound  to  19-20 ' 
r  firm  between  40  and  44  cents 

prices  remained  mm  *+  Cheese 

per  pound  for  finest  creamery  prints.  Cheese 
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at  Montreal  was  1  cent  per  pound  higher  at 
22  cents.  Fresh  eggs  at  Montreal  advanced 
from  54-4  cents  per  dozen  to  60  cents  and  at 
other  centres  gains  of  from  1  to  9  cents  per 
dozen  were  reported.  Raw  silk  fell  from 
$5.60  per  pound  in  September  to  $5.40  in 
October.  Raw  wool  also  declined  1  to  2  cents 
per  pound.  Raw  cotton  at  New  York  fell 
from  an  average  price  of  18-9  cents  per  pound 
to  18-5  cents.  Lower  quotations  were  reported 


on  certain  lines  of  lumber.  In  non-ferrous 
metals  lead  prices  declined  from  $6-675  per 
hundred  pounds  to  $6-625;  silver  from  51-105 
■cents  per  ounce  to  49-91  cents;  zinc  from  $6.74 
per  hundred  pounds  bo  $6.50;  and  tin  from 
48-75  cents  per  pound  to  46-5  cents.  American 
anthracite  coat  at  Toronto  was  10  cents  per 
ton  higher  at  $13.47.  Copper  sulphate  was 
down  from  $6.35  per  hundred  pounds  to  $5.75. 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


HP  HE  following  notes  give  the  latest  infor- 
mation  available  as  to  the  movements  of 
prices  an  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
The  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  are  from 
official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated.  The 
authorities  for  the  wholesale  prices  index  num¬ 
bers  are  named  in  all  cases 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Board  of  Trade 
index  number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was 
135-8  for  September,  a  decline  of  0-1  per 
cent  from  August.  A  decline  of  1-2  per  cent 
in  foods  was  due  to  a  substantial  fall  in  the 
prices  of  cereals  and  a  lesser  decline  in  meat 
and  fish.  Industrial  materials  showed  only 
minor  changes  in  the  month;  small  declines  in 
iron  and  steel  and  textiles  were  more  than 
offset  by  advances  in  other  metals  and  min¬ 
erals  and  miscellaneous  products. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
Sauerbeck’s  figures)  on  the  base  1887-1877  = 
100,  was  112*6  at  the  end  of  September,  which 
is  the  lowest  index  number  recorded  during 
the  past  fourteen  years.  Compared  with  the 
end  of  August,  the  total  index  number  has 
fallen  IT  per  cent.  Among  foodstuffs,  there 
was  a  marked  decline  in  vegetable  foods, 
chiefly  in  wheat,  flour,  oats  and  maize;  animal 
foods  also  declined.  Industrial  materials 
showed  little  change  from  August,  with  the 
exception  of  a  considerable  decline  in  textiles, 
chiefly  cotton  and  wool. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1914= 
300,  was  165  at  October  1,  an  advance  of  one 
point  over  the  previous  month.  Food  advanced 
two  points  owing  to  a  seasonal  increase  in  the 
price  of  milk  and  further  increases  in  the  prices 
of  butter  and  eggs.  These  advances  were 
partly  offset  by  lower  prices  for  potatoes  and 
bacon.  Rents  and  fuel  and  light  were  slightly 
higher,  while  clothing  was  lower  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  month. 


Belgium 

Wholesale  Prices. — For  the  month  of 
August,  the  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
of  the  Ministry  of  Industry,  Labour  and  Social 
Welfare,  was  850,  a  decline  of  0-9  from  the 
July  level.  Among  the  groups  contributing 
to  this  decline,  is  food,  which  shows  a  fall  of 
5  per  cent,  and  textiles  with  a  smaller  decrease. 
Of  the  17  groups  included  in  the  compilation, 
eight  declined,  four  advanced  and  five  were 
unchanged. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living  for  a  middle  class  family 
of  moderate  income,  on  the  base  1921  =  100, 
was  22S-9S  for  September,  an  advance  of  1-8 
per  cent  over  the  previous  month.  With  the 
exception  of  rent,  all  groups  advanced,  the 
most  marked  advance  being  in  food. 

Denmark 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Department  of  Statistics,  on  the  base 
1913=100,  was  150  for  September,  showing 
no  change  from  August.  Declines  in  veget¬ 
able  foods,  fodder,  fertilizers  and  textiles  and 
clothing  were  offset  by  advances  in  animal 
foods  and  fuel  and  lubricating  oil. 

Germany 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living  on  the  base  1913-1914= 
100,  was  153-6  for  September,  a  decline  of 
0-3  per  cent  from  the  August  level.  The 
changes  from  August  wrere  very  slight;  de¬ 
clines  in  food  and  clothing  were  partly  offset 
by  advances  in  rent,  heat  and  light  and  sun¬ 
dries. 

Italy 

Wholesale  Prices.— The  index  number  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milan,  on  the  base 
1913  =  100,  was  472-31  for  September,  con¬ 
tinuing  the  steady  decline  since  March  and 
being  the  lowest  monthly  index  number  re- 
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-  corded  since  1921.  The  chief  decline  for  the 
;  month  was  in  vegetable  foods. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  index  number  of  the 
i:  cost  of  living,  Milan,  on  the  base  July,  1914  - 

1100,  was  536-54  for  September,  a  decline  of 
1-6  per  cent  from  August,  due  principally  to 
j  a  decline  in  the  food  group. 

New  Zealand 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Census  and  Statistics  Office,  on  the  -base 
1909-1913=1000,  was  1,563  for  August,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  0-4  per  cent  over  July.  There  were 
advances  in  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  oiigin, 
wood  and  wood  products  and  animal  products, 
while  declines  were  noted  in  textile  manufac¬ 
tures,  metals  and  their  products  and  non- 
1  metallic  minerals  and  their  products. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
on  the  base  July,  1914=1,000,  was  1,605  for 
August,  as  compared  with  1,609  for  May.  De¬ 
clines  were  shown  in  the  groups— groceries, 
dairy  produce,  clothing,  drapery  and  foot¬ 
wear  and  miscellaneous  products;  on  the 
other  hand,  meat  and  rent  were  highei. 

United  States 

Wholesale  Prices— The  index  number  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base 


1926=100,  was  97-5  for  September,  a  decline 
of  0-2  per  cent  from  August.  In  all  groups 
the  changes  were  very  slight;  declines  were 
noted  in  farm  products,  metals  and  their 
products,  and  increases  in  foods,  hides  and 
leather  products,  fuel  and  lighting  materials, 
building  materials,  chemicals  and  drugs  and 
miscellaneous  products. 

The  Annalist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1913=100,  was  145-5  for  October,  a  decline  of 
1-4  per  cent  from  September.  With  the 
exception  of  fuels  which  advanced  and  chemi¬ 
cals  which  were  unchanged,  all  groups  de¬ 
clined. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  index  number  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  on  the 
base  July,  1914=100,  was  163-2  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  compared  with  162-9  for  August. 
Slight  increases  were  shown  in  food,  housing 
and  fuel  and  light;  on  the  other  hand  cloth¬ 
ing  declined  and  sundries  were  unchanged. 

The  index  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
Special  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of  Life, 
on  the  base  1913=100,  was  161-9  for  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  compared  with  162-5  for  August. 
Among  foods,  decreases  were  noted  in  meats, 
fish,  flour  and  onions.  The  fuel  and  light 
group  advanced  owing  to  a  seasonal  increase 
in  the  price  of  anthracite  coal. 


FATAL  ^USTRUL  ACaDENTS^NCANADA  ~  THE  THIRD 


the  number  of  fatal  industrial  accidents 
1  (including  such  fatalities  from  industrial 
diseases  as  are  included  with  fatal  acciden 
bv  workmen’s  compensation  boards,  etc.; 
which  were  recorded  in  the  Departmen  ts 
occurring  during  the  third  quarter  o  1929, 
was  454,  there  being  150  in  July,  162  m 
August  and  142  in  September.  The  report 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1929  was  given  m 
the  Labour  Gazette,  August,  page  948.  In  tn 
third  quarter  of  1928,  446  fatal  accidents  were 
recorded  (Labour  Gazette,  November  1928 
pa«-e  1286).  The  supplementary  lists  ot  fatal 
•industrial  accidents  on  pages  1313-1314  contain 
3  for  1928  and  36  for  the  first  hall  of  19  9- 
In  this  series  of  reports  it  is  the+,  cuf 
record  industrial  accidents  under  the  dates  o 
the  occurrence  of  the  accidents  and  fatal 
dustrial  diseases  under  the  dates  on  which 
they  prove  fatal.  _  , 

Reports  were  received  from  the  provmcia 
workmen’s  compensation  boards  the  Board 
of  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  ana 
certain  other  official  sources;  and  from  the 


correspondents  of  the  Labour  Gazette  In¬ 
formation  as  to  accidents  is  also  secured  fiom 

newspapers.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,, 

Classified  by  groups  ot  industries  the  fatal 
ties  occurring  during  the  third  quarter  of  1929 
were  as  follows:  Agriculture,  52;  logging,  29, 
fishing  and  trapping,  17;  mining,  non-ferrous 
smelting  and  quarrying,  52;  manufacturing 
59;  construction,  96;  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  91;  trade,  16;  finance,  1;  service,  41. 

>Of  the  mining  accidents,  25  were  m 
metalliferous  mining,  19  were  m  coal  min¬ 
ing  4  in  non-aietallic  mineral  mining  and 
quarrying,  and  4  in  “  structural  materials. 

Of  the  accidents  in  manufacturing,  4  were  in 
“vegetable  foods,  drink  and  tobacco,  3  in 
“animal  foods,”  2  in  texti  es  and  clothing 
15  in  “saw  and  planing  mill  products,,  5  i 
“wood  products,”  2  in  “pulp,  paper  “}d  P*Pe 
products,”  17  in  “iron,  steel  “d  products,  2 
in  “non-ferrous  metal  products  3  m  non 
metallic  mineral  products,”  2  m  chemical  an 
allied  products,”  and  4  in  “miscellaneous 

products.” 
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In  construction,  there  were  37  fatalities  in 
“  buildings  and  structures,”  2  in  “  railway  con¬ 
struction,”  3  in  “shipbuilding,”  25  in  “high¬ 
way  and  bridge,”  and  29  in  “  miscellaneous 
construction.” 

In  transportation  and  public  utilities,  there 
were  39  fatalities  in  “steam  railways,”  1  in 
“street  and  electric  railways,”  17  in  “water 
transportation,”  8  in  “  air  transportation,”  10 
in  “  local  transportation,”  15  in  “  electricity 
and  gas,”  and  1  in  “  telegraphs  and  telephones.” 

In  trade,  there  were  3  fatalities  in  “  whole¬ 
sale,”  and  13  in  “retail.” 

In  finance,  there  was  1  fatality. 

Of  the  fatalities  in  service,  29  were  in  “  pub¬ 
lic  administration,”  4  in  “  recreational  ”  1  in 
“  laundering,  dyeing  and  cleaning,”  1  in  “  cus¬ 
tom  and  repair,”  3  in  “personal  and  domestic,” 
and  2  in  “  professional  establishments.” 

There  was  no  serious  disaster  resulting  in 
the  loss  of  a  very  large  number  of  lives  during 
the  period  under  review. 

Three  fishermen  were  drowned  from  a  sail 
boat  during  a  heavy  storm  on  Lake  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  on  July  27. 

Two  boiler  shop  workers  were  killed  at 
Trail,  B.C.,  on  July  31,  when  an  acetylene  gas 
tank  exploded  in  the  reduction  plant  of  a 
mining  company. 

Two  miners  at  Flin  Finn,  Manitoba,  lost 
their  lives  on  September  3,  by  falling  down  a 
shaft  when  a  platform  gave  way. 

Two  labourers  engaged  in  highway  construc¬ 
tion  were  killed  at  Guilds,  Ontario,  on  July 
27,  in  a  collision  of  two  trucks  while  returning 
from  work. 

A  truck  driver  and  a  foreman  employed  on 
transmission  line  construction  lost  their  lives 
near  I  hurso,  Que.,  on  August  23,  when  the 
truck  in  which  they  were  riding  plunged  over 
an  embankment  into  a  river. 

A  captain  and  a  scowman  were  drowned 
near  Moncton,  N.B.,  on  September  5,  when 
their  scow  sank. 


A  pilot  and  engineer  engaged  in  air  trans¬ 
portation  lost  their  lives  on  September  22, 
when  their  plane  crashed  into  Lake  Manitoba, 
Man.,  in  foggy  weather. 

Two  attendants  at  a  garage  station  at  Win¬ 
nipeg,  Man.,  were  burned  to  death  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  when  <a  gasoline  pump  exploded  while 
it  was  being  installed. 

Two  firemen  were  killed  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
on  August  12,  when  their  fire  truck  over¬ 
turned. 

A  flying  officer  on  a  forest  patrol  plane,  and 
a  fire  fighter  were  killed  in  a  plane  crash  on 
Lac  du  Bonnet,  Man.  on  September  10. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  during  this  quar¬ 
ter  three  fatalities  occurred  in  Canadian 
waters  which  are  not  included  in  this  list, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  men  killed  were 
employed  by  another  country,  being  a  sailor 
and  a  butcher  on  the  British  Steamship 
Athenia,  who  fell  into  holds  of  the  ship  at 
Montreal  harbour  on  September  17;  also  a 
sailor  on  the  Steamship  Lady  Astley  who  fell 
from  a  plank  and  was  drowned  while  painting 
the  ship  at  Montreal. 

Supplementary  Lists  oj  Accidents. — The 
supplementary  list  of  fatal  accidents  occurring 
in  1928,  to  he  found  after  the  main  table  of 
accidents,  contains  three  fatalities,  of  which  1 
was  in  mining,  non-ferrous  smelting  and 
quarrying,  1  in  manufacturing  and  1  in  trans¬ 
portation  and  public  utilities. 

One  accident  occurred  in  June,  one  in 
September,  and  one  in  December. 

Concluding  the  lists  is  a  supplementary  list 
of  fatal  industrial  accidents  occurring  during 
the  first  half  of  1929.  This  includes  36  fatali¬ 
ties,  of  which  1  was  in  agriculture,  1  in  fishing 
and  trapping,  6  in  mining,  non-ferrous  smelt¬ 
ing  and  quarrying,  5  in  manufacturing,  12  in 
construction,  6  in  transportation  and  public 
utilities,  1  in  trade,  and  4  in  service.  Two  of 
these  accidents  occurred  in  January,  1  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  2  in  March,  1  in  April,  10  in  May,  and 
20  in  June. 
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Trade  or  Industry 


Agriculture  and 
Stockraising — 

Farmer . 

Farmer’s  son . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Garden  truck  driver. . . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand . 

Farmer . 

Farmer's  wife . 


Locality 


Near  Chatsworth,  Ont 
Near  Charlottetown,  P  E  i 
Kinley  District.  Sask . '. 


North  York  Township,  Ont. 

Pelton  Crossing,  Ont . 

Near  Milverton,  Ont.  .5. .’ 
Near  Hamilton,  Ont . 


Ste.  Marthe,  Que. . 
Near  Madoc,  Ont. 


Date 


July  1 


About 
July  21 


Age 


4 

14 

8 

About 

54 

8 

63 

9 

31 

18 

29 

21 

21 

30 

Cause  of  Fatality 


Thrown  from  wagon.  Died  July  19 

Kicked  by  horse  while  unhitching  it  from  wagoj 

Struck  by  lightning. 

farm  hlcWi  H  Was  .ridinS  from  work  on  h 
backed  into  ravine. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 

Struck  by  train  at  crossing  on  farm. 

E  which0'  WhThen-  he  t?uclfed  wire  fence  acroi 
nZniri-  h  J? “  tension  wire  had  fallen. 

Burned  in  fire  that  destroyed  house. 

Gored  by  bull  while  milking  cows. 
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Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Agriculture  and 

Stockraising — Cone. 
Farmor . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer. . . 

Gardener . 

Farm  hand . 

Farmer's  son . 

Farm  hand . 

Farm  hand . 

Farmer . 


Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand . 

Farmer’s  son . . . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand . 

Farm  worker . . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand . 

Dairy  woman . . 
Fruit  rancher. . 
Farmer’s  son. . . 

Farmer’s  son. . . 

Land  clearer. . . 
Farm  hand . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farmer . 

Farm  hand - 

Farmer . 

Logging — 

Logger . 

Boomer . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Fuller . 

Contractor. . . . 

Logger . 

Boom  man. . . . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Rigger . 

Rigging  slinger 
Hook  tender... 
Logger . 

Hook  tender . . 


Locality 


Near  Lindsay,  Ont. . . 

Nea?  Stittsville,  Ont. 
Near  Belleville,  Ont. 


Wainwright,  Alta. 
Glencoe,  Ont . 


Miscouche,  P.E.I.  .  . 
Near  Chatham,  Ont. 
Near  Thurso,  Que — 
St.  Pie,  Que . 


Near  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Three  Rivers,  Que. . . 


Riverhill,  Sask . 

Near  Kingston,  Ont  — 
Near  Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Near  Gracefield,  Que.. 


Orillia,  Ont . 

Near  Nelson,  B.C. 
Near  Guelph,  Ont. 


Meadows,  Man . 

Near  Petersburg,  Ont. 
Near  Windsor,  Ont. . . . 
Rosedale,  Alta . 


St.  Joseph  d’Alma,  Que. 


Near  Burnaby,  B.C. 
Chisholm,  Ont . 


Near  Melfort,  Sask . 

Near  Collingwood,  Ont. 
Near  Coronation,  Alta. . 


Near  St.  Helen’s,  Ont. 
Near  Chatham,  Ont. . . 
Near  Sovereign,  Sask. . 

Fredericton,  N.B . 


Hansard  Lake,  B.C . 

Near  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Halfway  Road,  B.C. . . 
Near  Nanaimo,  B.C. . . . 

Cumberland,  B.C . 

Lumberton,  B.C . 

Englewood,  B.C . 

Chemainus,  B.C . 

Near  North  Bay,  Ont. . 

Whonnock,  B.C  . 

Wahkana  Bay,  B.C . 

Boulder  Creek,  B.C . 


Halfway  River,  B.C — 

Hardy  Inlet,  B.C . 

Near  Golden  Lake,  Ont. 


Near  Chatham,  N.B . 

Near  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Near  Breckenridge,  Que.. 

Grand  Forks,  B.C- . 

Near  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Riviere  des  Prairies,  Que... 
Near  Cornwall,  Ont . 


Niverville,  Man . 

Near  Wingham,  Ont . 

Hunter  River,  P.E.I . 


Near  New  Hamburg,  Ont. . 


Ocean  Falls,  B.C. 


Date 

Age 

July  22 

July  22 

68 

“  24 

64 

“  27 

July  29 

July  29 

64 

“  31 

“  31 

18 

July  31 

Aug.  4 

50 

About 

Aug.  5 

65 

Aug.  6 

83 

“  8 

34 

“  9 

33 

“  10 

16 

«  11 

“  16 

About 

Aug.  18 

35 

About 

Aug.  20 

62 

Aug.  23 

23 

“  26 

16 

“  27 

21 

“  27 

28 

“  27 

60 

“  28 

64 

“  29 

“  29 

15 

“  29 

53 

Sept.  2 

28 

“  2 

40 

“  4 

84 

“  7 

12 

“  11 

20 

“  12 

50 

“  16 

65 

“  20 

45 

“  20 

21 

.  About 

Sept.  22 

“  24 

“  25 

65 

.  About 

Sept.  27 

28 

Sept.  28 

65 

.  July  6 

38 

“  13 

22 

“  15 

27 

“  15 

57 

“  20 

60 

“  20 

20 

“  26 

48 

Aug.  3 

22 

7 

15 

“  12 

28 

“  13 

71 

“  14 

About 

30 

“  16 

47 

“  17 

23 

“  17 

22 

“  27 

32 

94075—8 


Causo  of  Fatality 


Struck  by  lightning. 

Struck  by  broken  whippletree. 

Fell  from  load  of  hay,  under  horses'  feet.  Died 
July  25. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  grain  truck. 

Collision  of  taxi  with  his  wagon. 

Fell  from  load  of  hay  injuring  spine. 

Explosion  of  gasoline. 

Struck  by  falling  hay  fork. 

Gun  discharged  while  preparing  to  shoot  crows. 
Gored  by  bull. 

Kicked  in  abdomen  by  horse. 

Killed  by  ram. 

Injured  when  his  truck  overturned. 

Kicked  in  stomach  by  horse.  Died  Oct.  26. 
Thrown  from  wagon. 

Struck  by  lightning. 

Fell  from  load  of  hay. 

Struck  by  piece  of  fly  wheel  on  circular  saw  when 
it  broke.  Died  Aug.  27. 

Crushed  by  tractor  when  it  overturned.  Died 
Aug.  20. 

Injured  thumb — blood  poisoning.  Died  Aug.  27. 
Thrown  from  box  car  while  in  charge  of  car  load 
of  horses. 

Struck  by  lightning. 

Injured  when  horses  ran  away. 

Kicked  by  horse.  Died  Aug.  29. 

Struck  by  pieces  of  fly  wheel  of  gasoline  engine 
when  it  broke.  . 

Fell  from  hay  mow,  fracturing  spine.  Died 
Sept.  5. 

Fell  from  hayrack. 

Neck  broken  when  team  ran  away. 

Burned  when  tractor  upset  and  gas  tank  exploded. 
Electrocuted  while  repairing  pump  when  pipe 
touched  high  tension  wire. 

Thrown  from  milk  rig  when  horse  bolted. 
Accidentally  shot  while  weeding  garden. 

Thrown  in  front  of  plough  when  steering  gear  of 
tractor  broke.  .  ... 

Killed  by  delayed  dynamite  explosion  while 
blasting  stone. 

Kicked  on  head  by  horse. 

Thrown  from  wagon  when  horses  ran  away. 

Fractured  skull.  Died  Sept.  19. 

While  moving  granary  it  passed  over  him  trac- 
turing  skull. 

Collision  of  motor  truck  with  his  hay  wagon. 

Crushed  between  tractor  and  thresher 
.  Fell  from  apple  tree  while  picking  apples. 
Trampled  by  horse  in  stable. 

Trampled  on  by  horses  while  fastening  line. 
Injured  when  his  team  ran  away. 


Struck  by  windmill.  Died  July  18. 

i’ell  from  boat  while  booming  logs  and  drowned. 

mg  rolled  over  him 

Struck  by  falling  limb.  Died  July  16. 

Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Speeder  collided  with  locomotive.  Died  July  29. 
mg  rolled  over  him  while  loading  logs, 
fell  from  log  boom  and  drowned. 

Struck  by  log.  Fractured  skull.  Died  Sept.  2. 
mg  rolled  on  him.  Died  Aug.  20. 

Jaught  by  flying  cable  which  broke  his  neck, 
mg  fell  on  him. 

fell  under  tractor.  ,  ,  .  , 

fell  from  truck  and  run  over  while  returning  from 
work.  Broken  neck, 
it  by  f  ailing  limb . 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1929— 

Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Logging — Cone. 

Chokerman . . . 

Labourer . 

Logger . 

Chokerman... 
Chokerman... 
Logger . 

Logger . 

General  hand. 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Logger . 

Logger . 


Fishing  and  Trapping— 
Trapper . 


Fisherman 
Fisherman 
Fisherman 
Fisherman 
Fisherman 
Fisherman 
Trapper. . . 
Fisherman 


Fisherman . 

Fisherman  on  schooner 

Fisherman . 

Fisherman . 

Fisherman . 


Fisherman . 

Fisherman . 

Farmer  working  on 
fishing  tug . 


Date 

Age 

July  27 

41 

“  29 

38 

“  29 

40 

Sept.  2 

41 

“  4 

28 

“  4 

About 

45 

“  17 

About 

35 

“  18 

31 

“  20 

44 

About 

Sept.  21 

Sept.  27 

42 

“  27 

25 

“  30 

37 

About 

July  10 

19 

July  10 

“  14 

“  16 

22 

38] 

“  27 

21 

25 

“  30 

39 

About 

Aug.  3 

“  3 

“  10 

About 

42 

“  IS 

30 

“  19 

35 

“  20 

About 

52 

“  27 

23 

Sept.  19 

«  22 

45 

Locality 


Britannia,  B.C . 

Theodosia  Arm,  B.C _ 

Grimsthorpe  Twp.,  Ont. 
Britannia  Beach,  B.C. . . 

Elk  Bay,  B.C . 

Halberg,  B.C . 


Near  Three  Rivers,  Que. 


Near  Wayling,  Ont. 

Thor  Lake,  Ont . 

Elk  Bay,  B.C . 


Keefers,  B.C _ 

Alert  Bay,  B.C. 
Turgeon,  Quo. . . 


North  of  Roberval,  Que. . . 


Skeena  River,  B.C . 

Smiths  Inlet,  B.C . 

Near  Buctouche,  N.B . 

Lake  Winnipeg,  Man . 

Kapuskasing,  Ont . 

Off  Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

Haysport,  B.C . 

Canso,  N.S . 

Near  Steveston,  B.C . 

Port  Alberni,  B.C . 

Digby  Island,  B.C . 

Ladner,  B.C . 

Rabbit  Point,  Man . 


Lake  Winnipeg,  Man . 


Cause  of  Fatality 


Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Struck  by  gravel  car. 

Struck  by  falling  free.  Fractured  skull. 
Struck  by  log  being  lifted  by  donkey  engine. 
Fractured  skull.  Died  Sept.  5. 

Struck  by  falling  timber. 

Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Struck  by  falling  tree.  Fractured  skull. 
Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Struck  by  falling  tree. 

Drowned  from  raft. 

Burned  when  gasoline  donkey  caught  fire. 
Struck  by  falling  tree.  Fractured  skull. 


Perished  from  hunger  after  having  been  lost 
woods. 

Drowned. 

Drowned  while  taking  in  net. 

Drowned  while  fishing  lobster  traps. 

Drowned  from  sailboat  during  heavy  storm. 

Drowned  when  his  canoe  upset. 

Fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  boat  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  schooner  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  fishing  boat  and  drowned. 

Fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

Drowned  from  his  trolling  boat. 

Drowned  when  his  boat  was  rammed  by  ferry 
Drowned  when  his  fishing  lorrie  upset  in  rou, 
water. 

Fell  in  lake  and  drowned. 


in 


gh 


Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  quar¬ 
rying — 


Metalliferous  Mining — 
Locomotive  fireman. 

Teamster . 

Concrete  worker . 

Miner . 

Motorman . 

Cookee . 

Shift  boss . 

Boiler  shop  worker. I 
Boiler  shop  worker .  / 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Miner . 1 

Miner . j 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Driller . 

Labourer . 

Labourer . 

Miner . 1 

Miner . / 

Miner . 

Driller . 

Miner . 

Driller . 

Crusherman’s  helper. 


Coniston,  Ont . 

July 

6 

33 

Cold  Lake,  Man . 

a 

10 

27 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

tt 

12 

37 

Timmins,  Ont . 

u 

15 

Britannia  Mines,  B.C . 

tt 

16 

25 

Near  Kashabowie,  Ont . 

“ 

25 

17 

Schumacher,  Ont . 

“ 

27 

31 

Trail,  B.C . 

“ 

31 

251 

Cobalt,  Ont . 

it 

30 

22/ 

46 

Frood,  Ont . 

Aug. 

8 

35 

Bidgood  Mines,  Ont . 

<« 

9 

.  \ 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

« 

14 

26/ 

23 

Britannia  Mines,  B.C . 

it 

27 

37 

South  Porcupine,  Ont . 

it 

28 

50 

Argonaut,  Ont . 

il 

28 

22 

Anyox,  B.C . 

« 

31 

55 

Flin  Flon,  Man . 

Sept. 

3 

381 

Britannia  Mines,  B.C . 

u 

4 

26/ 

30 

Creighton  Mine,  Ont . 

5 

24 

Kirkland  Lake,  Ont _ 

n 

17 

40 

Stewart,  B.C _  . 

tt 

21 

17 

Kirkland  Lake,  Ont... . 

a 

21 

46 

Crushed  between  locomotive  and  car. 

Drowned  while  ferrying  horses  across  lake. 

Fell  20  feet  when  scaffolding  collapsed.  Frac¬ 
tured  skull. 

Slipped  through  chute  for  filling  ore  cars. 
Collision  of  two  ore  trains. 

Drowned. 

I  ell  into  ore  chute  and  suffocated  when  plank 
gave  way. 

Killed  when  acetylene  gas  tank  exploded  in 
reduction  works. 

Struck  by  falling  rock.  Died  July  31. 

Premature  explosion  in  mine. 

Injuring  during  blasting  operations. 

Fell  270  feet  in  mine. 

Crushed  by  mine  train. 

Silicosis.  Incapacitated  since  July  20,  1926. 
Injured  by  delayed  dynamite  explosion.  Died 
Aug.  29. 

Chain  from  slag  bucket  fell  on  him. 

Fell  down  shaft  in  mine  when  platform  gave  way. 

Struck  by  load  of  steel. 

Fell  into  ore  pass. 

Silicosis.  Laid  off  Feb.  11,  1927. 

Foot  slipped  and  fell  off  cliff  while  repairing 
water  pipe. 

Fell  and  struck  head  on  shaft  bearing  while 
examining  chute. 
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Trade  or  Industry 


Menino,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar¬ 
rying—  Cone. 

Coal  Mining— 

Miner . . 


Pumpman . 

Machine  runner. 
Miner . 


Locality 


Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


Cadomin,  Alta. . 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 
Dominion,  N.S. . 


Date 


Machine  operator. 
Miner . 


Miner . 

Miner . 

Donkey  runner. 


Machine  boss. 

Miner . . 

Miner . 

Miner . 

Loader . 


Miner . 

Chain  runner. 


Nanaimo,  B.C . 

Near  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Springhill,  N.S. . 
Hillcrest,  Alta. . . 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


Rosedale,  Alta . 

Glace  Bay,  N.S . 

Glace  Bay,  N.S . 

Blakeburn,  B.C . 

Comox  Mine,  Cumberland 

B.C . 


Miner. 

Miner. 

Miner . 


Canmore,  Alta. . . 

Glace  Bay,  N.S. 

Blakeburn,  B.C. 
Wayne,  Alta . 

Redcliff,  Alta. . . 


N on-metallic  mineral 
mining  and  guar- 
rying— 

Driller . 

Oil  field  worker. . . 
Oil  field  worker. . . 
Oil  driller . 


Structural  materials— 
Farmer  working  in 

gravel  pit . 

Labourer  in  sand  and 
gravel  pit . 


July  2 

6 

10 

About 
July  15 

July  31 
Aug.  13 

“  13 

“  15 

“  21 

“  23 

“  27 

Sept.  14 
“  16 

Sept.  23 

“  24 

“  25 

“  26 
“  27 

“  30 


Calmont,  Alta. . 
Muskegon,  Ont. 
Muskegon,  Ont. 
Calmont,  Alta. . 


Near  Brantford,  Ont. 
Stanford,  Ont . 


Worker  in  cement 

quarry . 

Farm  hand  employed 
in  gravel  pit . 


Manufacturing — • 

Vegetable  foods,  drink 
and  tobacco — 
Superintendent  at 
sugar  factory. . . . 


Labourer  with  flour 
millers . 


Montreal,  Que . 

Near  Woodstock,  Ont. 


July 

Aug. 

U 

July 

Aug. 


Chatham,  Ont. 


Worker  in  grist  mill. 
Worker  in  canning 
factory . 


Portage  La  Prairie,  Man - 

St.  Prime,  Lac  St.  Jean,  Que. 
Harrow,  Ont . 


Animal  foods — 
Superintendent  at 
creamery  plant. . . . 
Butcher  with  meat 

packers . 

Boatman  with  fish 
packers . 


Textiles  and  clothing— 
Foreman  in  tent  and 
awning  factory... 


Letellier,  Man. . 
Montreal,  Que. . 
Kildonan,  B.C. 


Burnaby,  B.C. 


Rubber  products — 
Rigger . 


Near  Toronto,  Ont. 


“  30 

Sept.  17 


July  29 

Aug.  14 
“  30 

Sept.  10 

July  23 
Aug.  9 
Sept.  10 

July  28 

Sept.  26 


Age 


38 

62 

27 


45 


46 

30 

16 

38 

27 

45 

36 

55 

38 

27 

40 

32 


Cause  of  Fatality 


Crushed  by  fall  of  coal.  Fractured  spine.  Died 
July  22. 

Slipped  off  ladder  fracturing  skull. 

Struck  by  fall  of  coal. 

Struck  by  fall  of  stone.  Broken  back.  Died 
Sept.  23. 

Caught  in  machinery.  Died  Aug.  5. 

Struck  by  runaway  coal  car  when  cable  broke. 

Died  Aug.  18. 

Crushed  under  fall  of  coal. 

Crushed  by  fall  of  coal . 

Clothing  became  caught  in  cable  and  he  was 
whirled  around  drum. 

Buried  under  fall  of  rock. 

Spine  fractured  in  colliery  over  a  year  ago. 
Crushed  by  fall  of  rock. 

Struck  by  runaway  cars  in  mine. 

Pinned  against  mine  car  while  cars  were  being 
switched. 

Run  over  by  truck  laden  with  coal.  Died  Oct. 

5  from  cerebral  embolism  and  paralysis. 
Struck  by  steel  boom  which  was  dislodged  when 
two  coal  boxes  left  rails. 

Struck  by  falling  rock. 

Injured  when  he  slipped  in  washroom.  Died 
Injured  in  explosion  at  coal  plant.  Died  Oct.  3. 


28 

'22' 

18 

48 


Block  fell  on  his  head. 

Burned  in  gas  explosion.  Died  Aug.  5. 

Burned  in  gas  explosion.  ,  „„ 

Struck  on  head  by  swinging  tool.  Died  Aug.  22. 


Crushed  by  falling  load  of  gravel. 

Incapacitated  from  paralysis  and  fractured  spme 
since  Dec.  29,  1927,  when  he  fell  in  pit. 

38  Crushed  between  shovel  and  arm  of  shovel. 

43  Pinned  under  truck  when  it  upset  during  cave-in. 


49 

25 


20 


Crushed  between  bucket  of  cement  and  wooden 
pillars.  Died  Aug.  3. 

Struck  in  face  by  cable  hook  while  moving  car 
of  coal.  Died  Aug.  16. 

Caught  in  machinery. 

Body  mangled  when  caught  in  shaft. 


54  Killed  when  boiler  exploded. 

Crushed  by  vertical  drop  door. 
. . . .  Drowned. 


53 


42 


Burned  in  fire  at  plant  caused  by  explosion  of 
oil  tank. 

Struck  by  falling  steel  jack. 
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Locality 

Date 

Age 

Stoke  Centre,  Que.  .  . 

July 

1 

North  Vancouver,  B.C . 

14 

45 

Lindsay,  Ont . 

if 

17 

70 

Verner,  Ont . 

“ 

25 

36 

Englewood,  B.C . 

U 

25 

58 

Burk's  Falls,  Ont . 

Aug. 

7 

43 

Carleton  Co,  N.B . 

u 

13 

39 

Near  Midway,  B.C . 

ft 

14 

30 

North  Vancouver,  B.C . 

ft 

21 

36 

Saint  John,  N.B . 

it 

22 

64 

Near  Chapleau,  Ont . 

it 

30 

Blind  River,  Ont . 

Sept. 

13 

50 

Sudbury,  Ont . 

18 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

« 

20 

38 

Montreal,  Que . 

u 

29 

58 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

July 

5 

18 

Burnaby,  B.C . 

tt 

29 

15 

Kitchener,  Ont . 

Aug. 

3 

61 

Toronto,  Ont . 

20 

32 

Transcona,  Man . 

Sept. 

27 

37 

Ottawa,  Ont . 

Sept. 

7 

66 

Iroquois  Falls,  Ont . 

it 

22 

25 

Renfrew,  Ont . . 

July 

10 

18 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

tt 

16 

27 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

“ 

17 

50 

Trenton,  N.S . 

tt 

18 

17 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

“ 

30 

50 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

Aug. 

1 

50 

Toronto,  Ont . 

U 

6 

25 

Montreal,  Que . 

it 

8 

63 

Galt,  Ont . 

it 

14 

45 

Sydney,  N.S . 

tt 

16 

Toronto,  Ont . 

tt 

31 

Toronto,  Ont . 

Sept. 

5 

45 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

Sept. 

5 

48 

Hamilton,  Ont . 

tt 

18 

Sydney,  N.S . 

u 

21 

22 

Montreal,  Que . 

a 

26 

40 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. . . . 

tt 

26 

25 

Toronto,  Ont . 

July 

5 

50 

Oakville,  Ont . 

Sept. 

17 

21 

Trade  or  Industry 


Ma  nufacturino— Cone . 


products — 
Saw  operator. 

Engineer . 

Planing  hand. 


Setter. 


Conveyorman. . . . 
Saw  mill  worker. 


Mill  man . 

Saw  mill  worker. 


Saw  mill  worker. 
Mill  worker . 


Teamster. 
Mechanic. 
.Labourer. . 


Higger . 

Watchman. 


Wood  products — 
Machine  hand  in  fur¬ 
niture  plant . 

Worker  in  box  fac¬ 
tory . 

Worker  in  upholster¬ 
ing  plant . 

Cabinet  maker. 


Workman  with  cre¬ 
osote  company 


Pulp,  paper  and  paper 
products — 
Teamster . 


Deckerman . 


Iron,  steel  and  pro¬ 
ducts — 

Worker  in  machinery 
plant . 


Crane  operator . 

Night  watchman. . . 

Worker  in  car  plant . 
Steel  plant  worker. . 
Steel  plant  worker. 
Steel  worker . 


Machine  shop  worker 
Worker  in  tool  fac¬ 
tory . 


Steel  plant  worker. .  . 
Labourer . 


Machine  operator. . . . 

Watchman  at  smelt¬ 
ing  plant . 


Labourer . 

Labourer . 

Steel  worker . 

Ladleman’s  helper. 


Non-ferrous  metal  pro¬ 
ducts — 

Assembler . 

Welder  in  aluminum 
mfg.  plant . 


Cause  of  Fatality 


Struck  by  piece  of  wood  when  saw  broke. 

Smothered  in  saw  dust  bin. 

Ran  sliver  in  hand  while  unloading  plank.  Died 
July  23. 

While  setting  logs  on  carriage  was  thrown  against 
circular  saw  and  leg  cut  off. 

Strain.  Gangrene.  Died  Aug.  13. 

Struck  by  piece  of  lumber  hurled  from  saw. 
Died  Aug.  8. 

Caught  in  saw. 

Fell  against  saw  which  cut  his  arm  off.  Died 
Aug.  15. 

Struck  by  flying  piece  of  Bteel  when  gear  wheel 
shattered. 

Struck  on  head  by  revolving  arm  of  winch  used 
for  hauling  logs. 

Thrown  from  wagon  when  team  ran  away. 

Sleeve  caught  in  shaft  while  oiling  bearings. 

Crushed  between  truck  and  box  car  while  loading 
lumber.  Died  Sept.  21. 

Heavy  piece  of  timber  fell  on  him  in  yard. 

Injured  when  attacked  while  on  duty.  Died 
Oct.  21. 


Burned  in  explosion  at  plant. 

Fell  from  plank  into  river  and  drowned. 

Struck  on  head  by  descending  elevator. 

Struck  in  stomach  by  a  piece  of  wood  from 
circular  saw.  Died  Aug.  22. 

Skull  crushed  by  fall  when  carrying  tie. 


Collision  of  street  car  with  his  wagon.  Died 
Sept.  18. 

Fell  into  deckers  and  drawn  between  couch  roll 
and  cylinder.  Fractured  skull. 


Foot  crushed  when  heavy  weight  fell  on  him. 

Died  of  tetanus,  July  28. 

Run  over  by  an  overhead  crane. 

Fell  from  unloading  machine  on  April  17,  1927, 
necessitating  amputation  of  leg. 

Crushed  between  car  and  partition. 

Struck  by  hook  of  electric  crane.  Died  Aug.  1. 
Asphyxiated  by  gas  leaking  from  exhaust  pipe. 
Knocked  down  by  truck  injuring  head.  Infec¬ 
tion.  Died  Aug.  17. 

ell  from  ladder  fracturing  skull.  Died  Aug.  12. 

Fell  and  struck  head  on  iron  lathe  base,  fracturing 
skull. 

Burned  by  fall  of  hot  flue  dust. 

"Struck  while  unloading  steel  cast  from  truck. 
Fractured  skull. 

electrocuted  while  supervising  repairs  to  mould¬ 
ing  machine. 

Jectroeuted  when  he  touched  live  wire  which 

^  fell  during  fire  at  plant. 

lollapsed  while  working  near  blast  furnace. 

'ell  from  pipe  while  cleaning  flue.  Concussion, 
njured  by  fall  in  plant. 

Severely  burned  when  ladle  of  molten  steel  tipped 
and  splashed  on  him.  Died  Sept.  28. 


Crushed  when  tank  fell  on  him. 

urned  when  acetylene  torch 
Sept.  18. 
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Trade  or  Industry 


Manufacturing — Con . 
Non-metallic  mineral 
products — 

Foreman  in  cement 
factory . 


Power  house  worker 

at  oil  refinery . 

Worker  in  gypsum 
plant . 


Chemical  and  allied  pro¬ 
ducts— 

Gas  worker . 

Electrician  with  fer¬ 
tilizer  manufactu¬ 
rers  . 


Miscellaneous  products — 
Conveyor  operator 
with  manufacturers 
of  alloys  and  elec¬ 
trodes . 

Worker  in  electric 
plant . 


Millwright  helper 
with  auto  wheels 
and  rims  manufac¬ 
turers  . 


Employee  of  sewing 
machine  factory 


Construction — 

Buildings  and  structures- 


ing  contractor.. 

Labourer . 

Engineer . 


Labourer. . 
Labourer. . 
Carpenter . 


Labourer . 

Foreman  carpenter.. 
Night  watchman. . . . 

Carpenter . 

Plasterer . 

Labourer . 

Bricklayer . 

Chimney  builder. . . 


Labourer. 


engaged  at  excava¬ 
tion  work. . . . 

Labourer . 

Carpenter . 


Plasterer. 


Carpenter. 
Labourer. . 
Painter.... 
Roofer .... 


Sheet  metal  worker 


er . 

Labourer. 


Contractor. 
Carpenter. . 


Painter. 


Locality 

Date 

Age 

Point  Anne,  Ont . 

July 

30 

44 

22 

30 

Caledonia,  Ont . 

Sept. 

18 

32 

Aug. 

19 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont . 

20 

27 

Welland,  Ont . . 

July 

15 

38 

St.  Catharines,  Ont . 

“  25 

64 

Windsor,  Ont . 

Aug. 

20 

14 

„ 

27 

Topping,  Ont . 

July 

1 

46 

** 

3 

22 

i* 

3 

It 

6 

24 

Toronto,  Ont . 

tt 

12 

26 

Halifax,  N.S . 

16 

29 

Montreal,  Que . 

« 

16 

40 

Calgary,  Alta . 

19 

45 

North  Toronto,  Ont . 

19 

About 

55 

Montreal,  Que . 

« 

19 

31 

Quebec,  Que . 

11 

20 

76 

Aug. 

1 

60 

it 

1 

67 

“ 

9 

tt 

10 

35 

Aug. 

14 

20 

Montreal,  Que . 

15 

48 

It 

15 

23 

tt 

17 

19 

23 

«< 

21 

57 

it 

23 

49 

u 

30 

35 

Sept.  3 

43 

“ 

4 

74 

“ 

5 

54 

u 

6 

It 

11 

31 

u 

14 

48 

.< 

14 

47 

“ 

17 

68 

.  Winnipeg,  Man . 

“ 

17 

31 

Cause  of  Fatality 


Fell  while  walking  on  cement  floor.  Died  Aug. 
27. 

Electrocuted  when  he  touched  high  tension  wire. 
Crushed  by  falling  slab  of  rock.  Died  Sept.  19. 

Burned  when  fire  broke  out  in  gas  plant. 

Gas  explosion  while  installing  pipe  at  plant. 


Caught  in  large  belt. 

Killed  when  car  crashed  into  transformers  which 
he  was  preparing  to  mount. 

Fell  15  feet  from  ladder.  Fractured  skull.  Died 
Aug.  22. 

Caught  in  circular  saw. 


Fell  from  roof  of  barn.  Died  July  2. 

Fell  from  scaffold. 

Fell  in  front  of  mixer  while  moving  same.  Died 
July  4. 

Crushed  by  elevator. 

Injured  while  working  on  hoist.  Died  July  16. 
Thrown  from  building  when  beam  fell.  Died 
July  19.  ,  „ 

Wall  fell  on  him  fracturing  skull. 

Crushed  by  falling  timbers. 

Fell  25  ft.  from  building.  Died  Aug.  24. 

Hoist  on  which  he  was  working  collapsed. 

Fell  from  scaffold. 

Smothered  when  bags  of  cement  fell  on  him. 

Fell  from  ladder  while  painting  house. 

Fell  from  third  storey  window,  fracturing  skull. 
Struck  in  stomach  by  car  lever.  Died  Aug.  II. 
Fell  from  building.  ,  .  ,  .. 

Electrocuted  when  he  touched  live  wire  and  fell 
to  pavement. 

Fell  from  building. 


Premature  explosion  during  blasting  operations. 
Foundation  collapsed  during  excavation  work. 
Fell  from  barn  striking  head  on  stone.  Died 

Fell  from  scaffold  when  it  collapsed.  Fractured 
skull. 

Fell  from  scaffold.  _•  j  a  *  ,n 

Fell  one  floor  in  new  building.  Died  Sept.  10. 
Fell  from  scaffold  fracturing  skull. 

Fell  from  roof  of  house  fractured  skull.  Died 

Felffrom  ladder  fracturing  neck.  Died  Sept.  25. 


Tell  three  floors  through  planking  of  building. 

Died  Sept.  15.  ... 

wlipn  Vip  (ifimft  in  contact  witn  live 


W11C. 

Fell  from  scaffold  when  support  gave  way. 

Fell  from  roof  of  building  injuring  head.  Died 

Fell  from  ladder.  Died  Sept.  18. 
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Trade  or  Industry 


Construction — Cone. 
Buildings  and  Structures 
— Cone. 

Structural  steel 
worker . 


Iron  worker. 
Labourer. . . . 
Mechanic. . . . 
Labourer. . . . 


Railways— 
Tie  placer. 
Painter. . . . 


Shipbuilding — 
Engineer’s  assistant. 
Welder . 


Locality 


Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 


Montreal,  Que. . 
Prescott,  Ont. . . 
Hamilton,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. . . 


Sudbury,  Ont... 
Churchill,  Man. 


Labourer. 


Highway  and  Bridge— 
Farmer  operating 
grader . 


Engineer. . 
Labourer. 


Structural  iron  work¬ 
er . 


Road  grader  operator 
Labourer . 


Superintendent. 

Labourer . 

Labourer . 

Labourer . 


Supervisor . 

Bridgeworker . 

District  engineer. 

Flagman . 


Gravel  pit  worker. . . 

Labourer . 

Bridge  worker . 

Graderman . 

Road  paving  foreman 
Truck  driver . 


Midland,  Ont. . . . 
Vancouver,  B  C. 

Midland,  Ont. . . . 


Near  Radisson,  Sask. 


Great  Central,  B.C. 
Near  Lacelle,  Que. . . 


Near  Brandon,  Man. 

Kamloops,  B.C . 

Kenora,  Ont . 


Restigouche,  N.B. 
Guilds,  Ont . 


Near  McAdam,  N.B. 
Near  McAdam,  N.B. 


Montreal,  Que. . . 
Mud  Lake,  Ont. 


Near  Parrsboro,  N.S. 


Labourer. 
Painter . . . 


Bridgeworker . 

Operator  of  concrete 

mixer . 

Truck  driver . 


Miscellaneous — 
Labourer  working  on 

canal  wall . 

Labourer  with  en¬ 
gineering  contrac¬ 
tors . 


Sewer  pipelayer . 

Worker  on  power  de¬ 
velopment  . 


Labourer . 

Labourer  on  dam 

construction . 

Labourer  on  power 

-construction . 

.Labourer  on  sewer 
construction . 


Upper  Clarence,  N.S . 

Toronto,  Ont . 

Merritton,  Ont . 

Craigellachie,  B.C . 

Near  Mount  Forest,  Ont.. 
Near  Shawville,  Que . 


Sandwich,  Ont. . , 
Vancouver,  B.C.. 

Ashcroft,  B.C. . . 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Que. 
Moose  Jaw,  Sask . 


Peterboro,  Ont . 

Near  Chippewa,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont . 

Tuskat,  N.S . 

Toronto,  Ont . 


Date 


Sept.  19 


July  27 
Aug.  11 


July  11 
Aug.  15 


July 


St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Que. . . 
Seven  Sisters  Falls,  Man. . . 
Kitchener,  Ont . 


it 

17 

37 

a 

9 

17 

it 

20 

48 

a 

25 

26 

u 

25 

22 

a 

26 

39 

a 

27 

221 

19 

Aug. 

8 

52 

a 

8 

56 

a 

13 

20 

a 

22 

43 

Aug. 

22 

61 

“ 

27 

18 

Sept. 

5 

23 

7 

32 

11 

9 

“ 

ii 

32 

a 

13 

19 

a 

18 

33 

n 

20 

40 

a 

26 

64 

a 

27 

29 

About 

Sept.  28 

19 

July 

3 

20 

About 

July 

6 

50 

it 

11 

it 

12 

26 

ll 

13 

33 

il 

13 

46 

“ 

16 

32 

it 

20 

About 

46 

Age 


37 


Cause  of  Fatality 


Crushed  under  steel  beam  when  it  fell  from 
hoisting  crane. 

Fell  from  40  ft.  scaffold  when  he  lost  his  balance. 
Fell  into  water  and  drowned. 

Fell  50  ft.  from  temporary  elevator  shaft. 

Fell  34  ft.  from  scaffold. 


Run  over  by  car. 
Struck  by  train. 


Electrocuted  while  carrying  an  electric  trailer. 
Electrocuted  when  he  fell  into  harbour  with 
electric  drill. 

Injured  when  he  fell  30'  from  staging.  Died 
Sept.  2. 


Thrown  from  seat  of  road  grader  when  it  struck 
a  stone.  Broken  neck. 

Struck  by  pile-driver  hammer. 

Fell  from  stand  and  rolled  under  wheels  of  steam 
shovel. 

Killed  when  car  in  which  he  was  returning  from 
work  overturned. 

Injured  when  road  grader  passed  over  him. 
Died  Sept.  12. 

Injured  while  loading  rock  on  wagon.  Pneumo¬ 
nia.  Died  Sept.  4. 

Injured  during  blasting  operations.  Died  July  29. 

Collision  of  two  trucks  while  returning  from 
work. 

Killed  in  dynamite  explosion  following  delayed 
action  of  fuse. 

Injured  in  dynamite  explosion  following  delayed 
action  of  fuse. 

Fell  from  bridge. 

Car  in  which  he  was  driving  upset  when  it  struck 
loose  gravel. 

Hurled  down  a  sixty  foot  embankment  in  auto 
collision. 

Crushed  when  gravel  caved  in. 

Fell  from  derrick  into  harbour  and  drowned. 

Fell  40  ft.  from  bridge. 

Injured  knee.  Died  of  septicemia  Sept.  20. 

Pinned  beneath  truck  when  it  upset. 

Thrown  from  truck  when  it  overturned  on  sharp 
curve. 

Crushed  by  skip  of  concrete  mixer. 

Fell  40  ft.  through  bridge  deck,  fracturing  skull. 
Died  Sept.  21. 

Fell  into  river  from  bridge  and  drowned. 

Smothered  under  sand  slide. 

Pinned  beneath  gravel  truck  when  it  overturned. 


Fell  into  canal  and  drowned. 


Scratched  arm  on  wire  while  building  coffer  dam. 

Infection.  Died  July  17. 

Buried  by  cave-in  of  sewer  ditch.  Died  July  12. 

Injured  by  delayed  blast  while  blasting  rocks. 
Died  Sept.  15. 

Buried  when  sewer  caved  in. 

Struck  on  head  by  chain  when  it  broke. 

Crushed  when  he  fell  under  cars  and  was  run  over. 


Crushed  when  sewer  caved  in. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1929— 

Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Construction — Cone . 

Miscellaneous  —Cone. 

Well  digger . 

Well  digger . 

Labourer  with  power 
development  con¬ 
tractors  . 

Groundman  on  tele¬ 
phone  line  con 
struction . 


Labourer  on  sewer 

excavation . 

Miner  engaged  in 
dam  construction. 
Superintendent  of 
dam  construction. . 
Worker  on  river  de¬ 
velopment . 


Locality 


Near  Piapot,  Sask. 


Seven  Sisters  Falls,  Man. . . . 
Near  Britannia  Beach,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont . 

Blairmore,  Alta. 
Ear  Falls,  Ont. . . 
Liverpool,  N.S.. 


Night  watchman  on 
scow  of  harbour 
construction  com¬ 
pany . 

Worker  on  dam  con¬ 
struction . 

Worker  on  dam  con¬ 
struction . 

Truck  driver . 

Foreman  on  trans¬ 
mission  line  con¬ 
struction . 

Carpenter  engaged  in 
repairing  locks. . 


Oakville,  Ont . 

Rivi&re  des  Prairies,  Que. 

Gabelle,  Que . 

Near  Thurso,  Que . 


Labourer  on  water 
main  construction 
Labourer  on  water 
main  construction. 
Labourer  on  wharf 
construction . 


Labourer  on  sewer 

construction . 

Labourer  on  demoli¬ 
tion  of  tank . 


Labourer  on  power 
construction. ... 


Near  Kingston,  Ont. 


North  Bay,  Ont. . . . 
Ville  La  Salle,  Que. 
Quebec,  Que . 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Montreal,  Que. . 


Well  digger. 


Port  Robinson,  Ont.. 
Big  Fish  Lake,  Alta. 


Transportation  and 
Public  Utilities — 
Steam  railways — 
Brakeman . 


Peterboro,  Ont. 


Switchman . 

Brakeman . 

Engineer  on  gravel 

train . 

Station  agent . 

Switchman . 

Roadmaster . 


Yardman. 
Labourer. . 


Section  foreman. 
Switchman . 


Boilermaker . 

Carpenter  in  round¬ 
house . 

Brakeman . 


Sectionman. 
Flagman. . . . 
Conductor. . 


Sectionman. 
Labourer. . . . 


Winnipeg,  Man . 

Near  Expanse,  Sask. 


Near  St.  Florence,  Que. 

Saskatoon,  Sask . 

Near  Viking,  Alta . 


Tadanac,  B.C. 
Tracy,  N.B — 


Near  Ninette,  Man. 
Tadanac,  B.C . 


Mimico,  Ont. 


Toronto,  Ont . 

Near  Tweed,  Ont. 


Flanders,  Ont - 

Quibell,  Ont . 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 


Near  Birdsall’s,  Ont. 
Rush  Lake,  Sask. . . . 


Date 

Age 

July  23 

“  27 

Aug.  1 

26 

“  5 

35 

“  9 

30 

“  15 

40 

“  15 

21 

“  15 

45 

“  16 

22 

“  22 

30 

2i) 

“  23 

l  32  j 

“  27 

46 

“  27 

46 

Sept.  10 

22 

“  11 

“  12 

About 

Sept.  16 

27 

“  26 

“  30 

July  2 

25 

“  4 

43 

“  5 

52 

.  “  13 

.40 

“  14 

“  17 

24 

“  21 

57 

“  21 

21 

“  25 

32 

“  27 

49 

“  28 

24 

“  29 

45 

“  29 

43 

“  29 

35 

“  31 

34 

“  31 

30 

Aug.  4 

56 

“  6 

57 

.  “  7 

25 

Cause  of  Fatality 


'Buried  by  cave-in. 


Struck  on  head  by  falling  boom. 


capsized. 


roof  of  shed. 

Fell  into  harbour  and  drowned. 

Fell  into  river  and  drowned. 

Fell  from  scaffold  and  drowned. 

Drowned  when  truck  plunged  over  enbankment 
into  river. 

Premature  dynamite  explosion  during  blasting 
operations. 

Crushed  when  heavy  pipe  fell  on  him. 

Crushed  when  heavy  pipe  fell  on  him. 

Fell  into  river  and  drowned  while  picking  up 
driftwood. 

Buried  when  sewer  caved  in. 

Fell  into  tank  fracturing  skull. 

Truck  collided  with  truck  in  which  he  was 
riding  to  work.  . 

Overcome  by  gas  fumes  while  dynamite  blasting 
in  40-foot  well. 


Slipped  while  making  coupling  and  car  ran  over 
him. 

Run  over  by  freight  engine. 

Fell  between  cars  and  was  run  over. 

Collision  of  two  trains. 

Fell  from  train. 

Fell  beneath  wheels  of  freight  train. 

Collision  of  train  with  speeder  on  which  he  was 
riding. 

Run  over  by  train.  . 

Collision  of  train  with  hand  car  on  which  he  was 
riding. 

Motor  car  derailed. 

Crushed  between  coal  cars  while  coupling  same. 
Died  Aug.  31. 

Fell  from  locomotive. 

Crushed  beneath  falling  steel  beam. 

Crushed  when  train  was  derailed  on  collision 
with  motor  car. 

Fell  when  getting  on  car  and  was  run  over. 

Struck  by  clam  on  work  train.  Skull  fractured. 

Crushed  between  rail  and  platform  when  he 
jumped  from  train.  , 

Thrown  from  gasoline  lorry  load  of  logs  when  log 
fell  under  wheels.  Died  Aug.  19. 

Fell  off  car  and  run  over. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1929— 

Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Transfobtation — Con. 
Steam  Railways — Con. 

Cableman . 

Engineer . 


Section  foreman. 
Brakeman . 


Flagman . 

Locomotive  foreman 
Section  foreman. . . . 

Brakeman . 

Engine  worker . 

Labourer . 

Extra  gang  labourer 
Worker  with  bridge 

gang . 

Bridge  tender . 

Track  watchman. . . . 

Brakeman . 


Locality 


Saskatoon,  Saak 
Kingston,  Ont. . . 


Alba,  N.S . 

Michipicoten,  Ont. 


Trackman. 
Fireman. . . 


Sectionman . 

Brakeman . 

Brakeman . 

Street  and  Electric  Rail¬ 
ways — 

Conductor . 


Water  Transportation — 
Marine  engineer  with 
shipping  company. 


Sailor . 

Deckhand. 

Sailor . 

Sailor . 


Labourer. 


Sailor . 

Sailor . 

Dock  worker. 

Seaman . 

Canal  helper . . 

Captain . 

Scowman . 

Fireman  on  tug. 


North  of  Jonqui&re  Sd.,  Que 

Kipling  Yd.,  Saak . 

Woodburn,  N.S . 

Moncton,  N.B . 

Sarnia,  Ont . 

Edmonton,  Alta . 

Jonquiere  Subd.,  Que . 


Near  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Hastings,  Ont . 

Near  Yale,  B.C . 


Near  Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


Digby,  N.S . 

St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Que. 


Near  Kimberley,  B.C., 

Hagersville,  Ont . 

Calgary,  Alta . 


London,  Ont. 


Fort  William,  Ont. 


Levis,  Que . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Ville  La  Salle,  Que. 
Montreal,  Que . 


Halifax,  N.S. 


Near  Little  Current,  Ont. . 

North  Sydney,  N.S . 

Montreal,  Que . 

Queen’s  Co.,  N.B . 

Near  St.  Catharines,  Ont.. 
Near  Moncton,  N.B . 


Stevedore .  Digby,  N.S 


Sailor . 

Sailor  on  oil  tanker. . 

Air  Transportation — 
Guide  with  govern¬ 
ment  representati¬ 
ves  . 

Instructor  at  aero¬ 
plane  club . 

Flying  instructor . 

Instructor . 

Pilot . 

Pilot . 

Engineer . 

Worker  at  airport.. 

Local  Transportation- 
Track  driver . 


Truck  driver. 

Taxi  driver. . . 
Truck  driver. 


Truck  driver. 


Near  Bowmanville,  Ont. 


Halifax  Harbour,  N.S. 
Montreal,  Que . 


Lake  St.  Joseph,  Ont. 


St.  Hubert,  Que . 

Near  Vancouver,  B.C . 

Saskatoon,  Sask . 

Near  St.  Catharines,  Ont _ 

Lake  Manitoba,  Man . 


St.  Hubert,  Que. 


Near  Grimsby,  Ont. 
Near  Barrie,  Ont. . . . 


Near  St.  Catharines,  Ont... . 
New  Westminster,  B.C . 


Near  Cayuga,  Ont. 


Date 

Age 

Aug.  8 

43 

“  8 

“  11 

58 

“  11 

20 

“  14 

20 

“  17 

“  19 

64 

“  20 

36 

“  20 

19 

“  22 

43 

“  26 

19 

“  26 

23 

Sept.  2 

48 

“  16 

53 

“  16 

34 

“  20 

54 

“  20 

28 

Sept.  21 

40 

“  26 

25 

“  27 

21 

July  17 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Aug. 


July 


Cause  of  Fatality 


20 

57 

24 

29 

29 

30 

1 

23 

34 

24 

18 

26 

30 

50 

31 

21 

2 

5 

23/ 

17\ 

16 

52 

20 

About 

50 

25 

24 

27 

19 

5 

8 

28 

22 

30 

3 

14 

38 

22 

301 

27 

22' 

4 

28 

9 

23 

13 

40 

19 

22 

25 

Run  over  by  train. 

Run  over  by  locomotive  when  it  moved  while 
he  was  under  it. 

Collision  of  train  with  speeder  on  which  he  was 
riding. 

Crushed  when  he  slipped  between  two  cars  while 
setting  hand  brake.  Died  Aug.  12. 

Struck  by  train. 

Run  over  by  train  during  switching  operations 

Struck  by  train. 

Fell  from  foot  board  of  engine  and  was  run  over. 

Struck  by  coal  car. 

Fell  from  caboose  injuring  head.  Died  Aug.  23. 

Run  over  by  train. 

Struck  by  train. 

Run  over  by  freight  train. 

Collision  of  train  with  velocipede  on  which  he 
was  riding. 

Slipped  and  fell  beneath  wheels  of  train  while 
climbing  aboard. 

Unloading  piece  of  machinery  which  fell  on  him. 

Train  derailed  following  collision  with  cars 
which  had  escaped  from  siding. 

Fell  off  hand  car  and  was  run  over  when  it  was 
derailed. 

Crushed  between  two  cars  upon  sudden  stopping 
of  train.  Died  Sept.  27. 

Fell  from  flat  car  breaking  his  neck. 


Collapsed  when  working  on  car. 


Scalded  when  valve  burst  in  engine  room.  Died 
August  4. 

Fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

Fell  75  ft.  from  mainmast  of  ship. 

Fell  into  canal  while  swinging  ashore  and  drowned 
Buried  under  half  ton  of  coal  on  opening  of  steam 
shovel. 

Injured  when  he  fell  into  harbour  while  coaling 
ship.  Died  Aug.  25. 

Burned  in  explosion  on  boat.  Died  Aug.  25. 

Fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

Run  over  by  locomotive.  Died  Aug.  31. 

Fell  from  steamer  and  drowned. 

Fell  into  canal  and  drowned. 

Drowned  when  scow  sank. 

Fell  overboard  and  drowned. 

Crushed  under  three  ton  hay  press. 

Fell  overboard  while  working  a  pump  and 
drowned. 

F ell  overboard  and  drowned. 


Killed  when  aeroplane  crashed. 

Killed  when  aeroplane  crashed. 

Killed  when  aeroplane  crashed. 

Aeroplane  crashed  when  it  struck  power  wires. 
Aeroplane  crashed  and  engine  exploded. 

Killed  when  plane  crashed  into  lake  in  foggy 
weather. 

Burned  from  explosion.  Died  Sept.  30. 


Crushed  under  truck  when  it  turned  over.  Frac¬ 
tured  skull.  Died  July  7. 

Neck  broken  when  truck  turned  over.  Died 
July  12. 

Injured  when  his  car  crashed  into  pole. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  truck.  Fractured 
skull. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 
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FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1929— 

Continued 


Trade  or  Industry 


Transportation1 — Cone. 
Local  Transportation- 
Cone. 

Truck  driver . 

Transfer  man . 


Truck  driver. . 
Truck  driver. . 


Locality 


Near  St.  Therese,  Que. 
Sydney,  N.S . 


Truck  driver. 


Electricity  and  gas — 
Labourer . 


Labourer. 
Lineman. . 
Labourer. 


Foreman. . . 
Electrician. 
Helper . 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Hamilton,  Ont . 


Near  Laprairie,  Que. 
Rimouski,  Que . 


Montreal,  Que. . 
Sarnia,  Ont .... 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Lineman . 

Lineman . 
Lineman. 


Lineman . 

Sub-station  operator 


Rigger. . . 
Lineman . 
Lineman. 


Telegraphs  and  telepho¬ 
nes — 

Lineman . 


Trade — 

Wholesale — 

Truck  driver  with 
gasoline  company 


Montreal,  Que. 
Ottawa,  Ont.. . 


Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. . . . 


Queenston,  Ont. 
Hainsville,  Ont. 
Queenston,  Ont. 


Coquihalla,  B.C. 


Oil  salesman . 
Clerk . 


Winnipeg,  Man . 

Near  Regina,  Sask. . 
Sherbrooke,  Que. . . . 


Retail — 

Bread  truck  driver. 


Fish  pedlar. 
Milk  driver. 


Pedlar. 


Newsboy . 

Iceman . 

Second-hand  store 
man . 


Near  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 


Near  Bothwell,  Ont. 
Montreal,  Que . 


Windsor,  Ont . 


Employee  in  soft 
drink  store . 


Newsboy . 

Garage  workman. .  .1 
Garage  workman . . .  J 
Gas  station  atten¬ 
dant  . 

Teamster  for  wood 
dealer . 


Toronto,  Ont. . 
Fort  Erie,  Ont. 

Winnipeg,  Man. 
Quebec,  Que. . . 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Winnipeg,  Man.  . 


Finance — 
Bank  clerk. 


Service— 

Public  administration 
Constable  with 
mounted  police. . . . 
Road  superintendent 

Constable . 

Tractor  driver. . . . 

Fireman . 

Policeman . 


Chatham,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. . . 


St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


Gravelbourg,  Sask. . . 
Near  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Bancroft,  Ont . 

Vancouver,  B.C . 

Montreal,  Que . 

Telka,  B.C . 


Date 


Near  Bathurst,  N.B . 

Vaudreuil,  Que . 

Near  Ciunpbellford,  Ont. . 

Near  Oakville,  Man . 


Aug.  11 
About 
Aug.  23 
Sept.  4 
“  G 

“  24 


July  20 

“  23 

“  28 
“  29 

Aug.  11 
“  24 

“  29 


Sept. 


30 

1 

6 

9 

10 

17 

26 

29 


Aug.  10 
“  26 
Sept.  18 


July  13 

“  25 

Aug.  4 


9 


Sept.  8 


17 


20 

20 


22 

28 


Sept.  13 


July 


4 

6 

12 

19 

21 

23 


Ago 


Cause  of  Fatality 


23 

43 

36 


18  Injured  when  truck  ho  was  driving  was  ditched. 

73  Bruised  hand.  Blood  poisoning.  Died  Aug.  27. 
Collision  of  auto  with  his  truck. 

35  While  cranking  truck,  it  started  forward  and  he 
was  jammed  between  two  trucks. 

19  Drowned  when  his  truck  crashed  through  railing 

of  bridge  into  river. 

40  Carried  over  falls  and  drowned  when  planking  of 
dam  gave  way. 

24  Struck  by  beam  fractured  skull. 

30  Electrocuted  when  he  touched  high  tension  wire. 
28  Electrocuted  when  he  became  tangled  up  in  high 
tension  leads. 

24  Fell  from  bridge. 

25  Electrocuted  when  he  touched  live  wire. 

36  Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact  with  high 

tension  current. 

23  Severely  burned  while  working  on  line.  Died 
Sept.  6. 

25  Electrocuted  when  he  touched  live  wire. 

21  Electrocuted  when  he  came  in  contact  with  live 
high  tension  wire. 

Electrocuted  while  at  work  on  high  power  trans¬ 
mission  line. 

Severely  burned  when  he  touched  carbon  of  large 
transformer.  Died  Sept.  14. 

Slipped  from  Bcaffold  and  fell  50  ft.  down  cliff. 
Electrocuted  while  fusing  a  transformer. 
Electrocuted  and  fell  from  80  feet  tower. 


Fell  when  pole  on  which  he  was  working  was 
knocked  down  by  rock  slide. 


died  Aug.  12. 

Pinned  beneath  car  when  it  overturned  in  loose 
Pinned  underneath  box  of  bolts,  skull  fractured. 

Pinned  under  truck  when  it  struck  an  excavation 
and  overturned. 

Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 

Drowned  when  his  horse  and  wagon  upset  into 

Automobile  crashed  into  him  while  leading  horse 
and  wagon  across  street.  Died  about  Aug.  17. 
Struck  by  auto,  fracturing  skull.  Died  Aug.  20. 
Struck  by  truck. 

52  While  cleaning  gun  it  accidentally  discharged  and 
shot  him.  Died  Sept.  9. 

Revolver  accidentally  discharged  while  he  was 
putting  it  away.  ,  , 

Crushed  between  elevator  car  and  shatt. 

Burned  when  gasoline  pump  exploded  while  it 
was  being  installed. 

Shot  during  hold-up.  Died  Sept.  23. 

Thrown  from  wagon  and  run  over  when  horses 
ran  away. 


> 

26 

21 

36 

35 

34 

37 

71 

22 

17 


28 

49 


34 

38 


Shot  when  revolver  accidentally  discharged. 
Died  Sept.  14. 


Shot  when  his  rifle  accidentally  discharged. 
Struck  by  car  while  directing  traffic. 
Struck  by  car;  died  July  13.  . 

Injured  by  cranking  tractor  while  in  gear. 
Fell  25  feet  to  concrete  floor. 

Shot  while  guarding  bridge. 
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Concluded 


Trade  or  Industry 


Service — Cone. 

Public  administration — 
Cone. 

Civic  employee... 
Boiler  inspector. . . . 


Fireman . 

Fireman . 

Fire  fighter. 
Fire  fighter. 
Fire  ranger. . 


Locality 


Civic  employee. . . 
Farmer  cutting 
weeds  on  highway. 

City  labourer . 

Driver  of  water 
wagon . 


Employee  of  city  en¬ 
gineer’s  dept . 

Traffic  officer . 


Fire  fighter. 
Fire  ranger. . 


Flying  officer  on  for¬ 
est  patrol  plane _ 

Fire  fighter . 

Groundsman . 

Fire  ranger . 


Chainman  of  survey 
party . 


Mail  driver. 
Fire  chief. . . 


Lachine,  Quo. . . . 
Alert  Bay,  B.C.. 


Winnipeg,  Man . 

Winnipeg,  Man . 

Farron,  B.C . 

Shuswap,  B.C . 

Norway  House  district. 


Port  Alberni,  B.C., 


Sunderland,  Ont. 
Sydney,  N.S . 


Saskatoon,  Sask. 


Vancouver,  B.C . 

Near  Maidstone,  Ont. 

Near  Keewatin,  Ont. . 
Norway  House,  Man. . 


Lac  du  Bonnet,  Man. 


Penticton,  B.C . 

Kiskittogisu  Lake,  Man. 


Policeman. 


Recreational — 

Guardian  of  fish  and 
game  club . 


Resident  steward . . . 

Guide  at  tourist 

camp . 

Cook  at  boys’  camp. 


Laundering ,  dyeing  and 
cleaning — 

Truck  driver . 

Master  mechanic. . . 


Custom  and  repair — 
Garage  mechanic. . . 


Personal  and  domestic — 

Housekeeper . 

Guide . 

Apartment  janitor. 


Professional  establish¬ 
ments — 

Workman  at  hospital 
Engineer  at  convent . 


Atwood,  Ont. 


Springhill,  N.S. 
Belleville,  Ont. . 


St.  Lambert,  Que. 


Miquick,  Que.. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 


Whitefish  Bay,  Ont. . . . 
Blackstone  Lake,  Ont. 


Guelph,  Ont. . 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Melita,  Man. 


Toronto,  Ont . 

Clyde  River,  N.S. 
Ottawa,  Ont . 


Montreal,  Que. 
Montreal,  Que. 


Date 


July  23 
Aug.  2 

“  12 
“  12 
“  14 

“  14 

“  20 

“  20 

“  20 
“  21 

“  23 


“  22 
“  25 

Sept.  6 
About 
Sept.  10 


Sept.  10 
11 


Age 


70 

53 

281 

43/ 

30 

14 


Cause  of  Fatality 


45 

71 

75 


18 

27 

22 

30 


About 
Sept.  16 

Sept.  18 

“  20 
“  20 

“  24 


July  14 
“  16 


Aug.  16 
Sept.  14 


Aug.  8 
Sept.  20 


Aug.  31 


July  12 
“  19 

Sept.  20 


July  3 
Aug.  5 


About 


20 

25 

31 

21 

60 

72 


30 


56 


35 


24 


67 

62 

77 


43 

27 


Struck  by  train  on  way  to  work. 

Drowned  when  his  small  boat  was  washed  under 
stern  of  steamer  by  swift  tide. 

Injured  when  fire  truck  upset. 

Tree  fell  on  him  fracturing  skull. 

Struck  by  falling  snag  fracturing  skull. 
Starvation  and  exposure  after  he  became  separ¬ 
ated  from  fire  fighting  crew. 

Fell  down  stairs  fracturing  skull.  Died  Aug.  21. 

Struck  by  train. 

Cut  hand  on  furnace — infection;  died  Aug.  27. 

Neck  broken  when  team  ran  away  and  charged 
into  telephone  pole. 

Injured  in  auto  collision.  Fractured  skull. 
Pitched  from  his  motorcycle  when  tire  burst. 

Died  Aug.  26. 

Run  over  by  train. 

Perished  from  starvation  and  exposure  after  being 
lost  when  patrolling  a  fire. 

Killed  in  plane  crash. 

Electrocuted. 

Exposure  while  on  duty. 

Collision  of  train  with  truck  in  which  he  was 
driving. 

Fell  from  his  wagon. 

Fell  through  roof  of  plant  while  fighting  fire. 
Succumbed  to  injuries  received  while  making 
an  arrest  on  July  1,  1924. 


Crushed  under  wood  when  pile  collapsed  while 
sawing  wood. 

Burned  from  explosion  when  cleaning  clothes 
Died  July  23. 

Drowned  when  canoe  tipped. 

Drowned  from  canoe. 


23  Collision  of  train  with  his  truck. 


wuiojuu  Ui  uaiu  WILLI  ms  LlUCK. 

Burned  in  double  explosion  in  dyeing  plant. 


Struck  by  car  while  returning  from  clearing 
wreck  off  highway.  Fractured  skull. 

Fell  down  cellar  stairs  fracturing  skull. 
Drowned  when  canoe  capsized  in  sudden  squall. 
Overcome  by  fumes  from  hot  water  furnace. 


Crushed  by  descending  elevator  counterweight 
in  shaft. 

Electrocuted  while  making  electrical  repairs. 


I 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING  DURING 

1928 


Trade  or  Industry 

Locality 

Date 

Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar¬ 
rying — 

About 

Sept.  1 

Manufacturing — 

Saw  and  planing  mill 
products — 

Stable  man . 

Northumberland  Co.,  N.B.. 

June  25 

Transportation  and 
Public  Utilities— 
Water  transportation — 
Waterfront  worker. . . 

Halifax,  N.S . 

Dec.  15 

Age 

Cause  of  Fatality 

Porished  in  blizzard. 

49 

Kicked  by  horse,  embolism  from  fracture. 
Died  Doc.  10. 

49 

Fell  into  harbour  and  drowned. 

SUPPLEMENT  ARY  LIST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING  DURIRG 

FIRST  HALF  OF  1929 


.  1  * 

!  ,  Trade  or  Industry 


Agriculture  and  Stock 
Raising — 

Farmer . 


Fishing  and  Trapping- 
Trapper . 


Mining,  Non-ferrous 
Smelting  and  Quar¬ 
rying — 

Coal  mining — 

Miner . 

Miner . 


Locality 


Near  Edmonton,  Alta . 

Bathurst  Inlet,  N. W.T . 


Foreman. 
Miner. . . . 


Queens  Co.,  N.B. 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. . 


Michel,  B.C. . 
Cassidy,  B.C. 


Miner . 


Structural  materials— 
Labourer  in  quarry . . 

Manufacturing — 

Vegetable  foods,  drink 
and  tobacco — 

Bottler  in  distillery. 

Saw  and  planing  mill 
products — 

Lumber  yard  worker 


Date 


Glace  Bay,  N.S . 

Northumberland,  Co.,  N.B 


New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Lumber  grader. 


Moncton,  N.B - 

Blind  River,  Ont. 


TVocd  products — 

Labourer  in  furniture 
factory . 


Chemical  and  allied  pro- 

/ti//*/  o  — 

Skilled  worker  in 
acetylene  plant. . . . 

Construction — 
Buildingand  Structures- 
Bricklayer . 


Helper  with  marble 
contractors . 


Steel  fitter. 


Listowel,  Ont. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 


Toronto,  Ont. 

Toronto,  Ont. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Carpenter .  Restigouche  Co.,  N.B. 


Jane  4 
“  21 


Jan.  10 
About 
April  15 
May  1 
“  10 

June  14 


May  30 


June  24 


About 
June  25 
June  26 


“  28 

May  30 

May  7 

“  25 

June  8 
“  12 


Age 


Cause  of  Fatality 


32 


69 

31 

55 


61 


52 


42 

50 


Back  broken  in  runaway. 

Frozen  when  lost  in  blizzard. 

Struck  by  falling  rock. 

Back  broken  in  mine.  Died  Sept.  23. 

Struck  by  auto  when  he  jumped  from  truck. 
Struck  lay  cable,  fractured  leg,  pneumonia,  died 
July  5. 

Crushed  by  fall  of  stone. 

Leg  torn  off  when  caught  in  shaft.  Died  May  31. 

Barrel  fell  on  him. 


Injured  while  at  work.  Died  Aug.  31. 

Slipped  into  slab  chute  fracturing  leg.  Died 
July  5. 

Fell  from  third  Hoor  of  building. 


Explosion  of  gas  tank.  Died  from  cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Hand  caught  under  plank,  infection.  Died 
July  6. 

Twisted  leg  while  unloading  car  of  marble, 
phlebitis.  Died  June  29. 

Struck  in  hand  by  pulley  wheel  of  hand  crane 
when  it  came  olf.  Died  July  5. 

Fell  25  feet  and  fractured  skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  OF  FATAL  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  OCCURRING  DURING 

FIRST  HALF  OF  1929— Concluded 


Trade  or  Industry 


Locality 


Construction — Cone . 
Railway- — 

Labourer . 

Labourer  laying  steel 

rails . 

Waterboy . 

Labourer . 


Paris,  Ont . 

North  Bay,  Ont 

Elms,  Man . 

Flin  Flon,  Man. . 


Highway  and  bridge — 

Labourer . 

Driller . 


Restigouche,  Co.,  N.B. 
Victoria  Co.,  N.B . 


M iscdlaneous — 

Labourer  with  ma¬ 
rine  contractors. . . . 
Plumber  engaged  in 
cleaning  sewer . 


0 jibway,  Ont. 
Sydney,  N.S. 


Transportation  and 
Public  Utilities — 
S team  railways — 

Labourer . 

Master . 

Trackman . 


Ashcroft,  B.C 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Truro,  N.S. . . 


Carman. 


Winnipeg,  Man 


Water  transportation — 
Deck  hand . 


Rigaud,  Que 


Telegraphs  and  tele¬ 
phones — 

Lineman . 


Glenville,  N.S 


Trades— 

Wholesale— 

Assembler  with 
plumbers’  supplies 
Co . London,  Ont 


Service — 

Public  Administration — 

Teamster .  London,  Ont 


Chief  of  police . Granby,  Que 


Custom  and  repair— 

Mechanic .  Vancouver,  B.C 


Professional  Establish¬ 
ments — 

Worker  with  Salva¬ 
tion  Army . 


Toronto,  Ont 


Date 

Age 

Cause  of  Fatality 

May  4 

57 

Run  over  by  engine  while  unloading  ties. 

“  30 

Collapsed  while  at  work. 

June  10 

Struck  by  train,  fractured  skull.  Died  June  12 

“  26 

25 

Injured  when  he  jumped  from  ballast  train. 

“  24 

70 

Struck  by  train. 

“  28 

61 

Injured  during  blasting  operations.  Died  July  15. 

“  22 

28 

Drowned. 

“  28 

21 

Burned  by  explosion  of  gas. 

Feb.  16 

30 

Bruised  leg,  and  poisoned.  Died  July  16. 

May  3 

65 

Fell  down  stairway,  injured  skull. 

June  19 

44 

Fell  from  railway  car  fractured  spine.  Died 
July  31. 

“  28 

52 

Strain  from  heavy  lifting.  Died  June  29. 

“  27 

19 

Fell  over  deck  of  vessel  striking  scow  and 
drowned. 

“  26 

Crushed  under  his  car  when  it  overturned. 

“  7 

60 

Wire  penetrated  finger  while  uncrating  boxes, 
infection.  Died  June  29. 

Jan.  21 

65 

While  unhitching  horses  which  had  broken 
through  ice,  was  kicked  in  knee,  amputation. 
Died  July  14. 

Mar.  4 

Collision  of  auto  with  fire  truck  on  which  he  was 
riding. 

Mar.  8 

Burned  when  his  gasoline  soaked  clothing  became 
ignited.  Died  Mar.  11. 

May  27 

56 

Trampled  by  runaway  team.  Died  May  28. 

There  were  8,067  accidents  reported  to  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  Ontario 
during  the  month  of  October,  44  of  these 
being  fatal.  This  is  a  decrease  of  221  from 
the  number  during  October  a  year  ago,  but 
an  increase  of  819  over  the  month  of  September 
'this  year.  The  benefits  awarded  during  October 
amounted  to  $735,736.62,  of  which  $602,814.83 
was  for  compensation  and  $132,921.79  for 
medical  aid.  This  compares  with  $707,471.31 
benefits  awarded  during  October  a  year  ago. 


These  figures  have,  according  to  R.  B. 
Morley,  general  manager  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Associations,  stirred  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders  to  further  efforts  to  cult  the  toll 
of  accidents  by  an  extension  of  the  safety 
work  being  done.  Additional  members  are  be¬ 
ing  added  to  the  field  force  of  the  Associations 
and1  an  intensification  of  accident  prevention 
activities  din  the  plants  will  be  Carried  out  un¬ 
der  V.  L.  Mummery,  chief  inspector. 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOUR 


Evidence  of  Experts  has  same  value  as 
ordinary  evidence 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recently 
affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Quebec  Court 
of  King’s  Bench,  which  had  reversed  a  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Superior  Court  refusing  to  grant 
the  claim  of  a  workman  for  compensation  for 
permanent  partial  incapacity  ('this  action 
concerned  an  accident  which  occurred  before 
the  date  on  which  the  Quebec  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  of  1928  took  effect).  The 
Supreme  Court’s  judgment  established  that 
the  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the 
evidence  given  by  experts  and  that  given  by 
ordinary  witnesses:  the  testimony  of  ex¬ 
perts  must  be  weighed  by  the  Courts  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  any  other  witness. 
A  judgment  would  therefore  be  wrong  if  it 
were  based  upon  the  sole  fact  that  the  success¬ 
ful  party  had  a  greater  number  of  experts 
testifying  on  his  behalf.  The  judgment  also 
affirmed  that,  notwithstanding  the  enactment 
of  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  actions  for  accidents  to  workmen 
under  that  Act,  remains  subject  to  Article  1203 
of  the  Civil  Code.  The  element  of  fault 
alone  has  been  eliminated  from  the  earlier 
law  and  the  theory  of  professional  risk  has 
been  substituted  for  it.  The  onus  is  still  upon 
the  claimant  to  prove  that  the  accident 
occurred  by  reason  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  the 
work,  and  to  establish  the  connection  between 
the  accident  and  his  sickness  or  incapacity. 

The  workman  who  claimed  compensation  in 
this  case  met  with  an  accident  on  January  14, 
1927,  by  slipping  and  falling  off  a  height  into 
water.  In  November,  1927,  being  still  un¬ 
able  to  work,  he  sued  the  employer  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  then  in  force. 
The  Superior  Court  granted  him  an  indemnity 
for  absolute  temporary  incapacity  up  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  date,  but  refused  to  grant  his  claim  for 
permanent  partial  incapacity.  On  appeal,  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  reversed  that  judgment 
and  recognized  the  workmen’s  night  to  an 
annuity  of  which  the  capital  was  fixed  at  a 
sum  of  $2,687.  The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  or  not  the  condition  of  the  claimant, 
who  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  perigas¬ 
tritis,  was  the  direct  result  of  the  accident. 
Two  physicians  held  in  the  affirmative  and 
three  an  the  negative.  The  trial  judge  (whose 
decision  was  later  set  aside)  declared  that 
he  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
of  the  experts: — 

“  It  cannot  be  expected,”  he  said,  “  that  I 
should  make  a  choice  between  two  opinions 
diametrically  opposed  one  to  the  other,  and 


expressed  by  professional  men  of  well-known 
experience  and  competence,  and  of  whom  I 
have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  integrity  and 
sincerity.  According  to  the  ordinary  rule  of 
appreciation  of  the  evidence,  the  testimony  of 
the  three  physicians  who  categorically  declare 
that  the  perigastritis  which  affects  the  re¬ 
spondent  has  no  relation  to  the  accident  must 
overcome  the  testimony  of  the  one  physician 
who  holds  a  contrary  opinion;  and  this  settles 
the  question  of  indemnity  for  permanent 
partial  incapacity.” 

In  setting  aside  this  view  of  the  case  the 
Supreme  Court  gave  the  following  ruling  as 
to  the  value  in  law  of  “  expert  ”  evidence. 

“  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Courts  are 
sometimes  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
unanimity  between  the  professional  men  who 
express  divergent  views  in  scientific  and,  as 
it  happens  in  the  present  case,  in  medical 
matters.  But — except  perhaps  in  the  case 
where  the  question  has  been  referred  to  them 
as  experts,  upon  which  we  have  not  to  express 
any  opinion  here — the  law  makes  no  dis¬ 
tinction  between  professional  men  and  other 
witnesses.  Their  evidence  must  be  appre¬ 
ciated  like  that  of  the  others,  and  the  Court  is 
bound  to  examine  it  and  to  weigh  it  as  any 
other  evidence  given  in  the  case.  We,  there¬ 
fore,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  trial  judge 
erred  in  stating  as  ‘  an  ordinary  rule  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  evidence’  that  the  theory  of  the* 
defence  should  succeed  because  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  greater  number  of  physicians.  .  . 

“  The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  failed 
to  give  us  the  personal  appreciation  of  the 
presiding  judge.  It  is  based  exclusively  upon 
the  appreciation  of  the  physicians.  And,  as 
the  opinions  of  the  latter  are  divergent,  and 
it  does  not  make  a  choice  between  them,  the 
judgment  brings  the  matter  to  a  negative  re¬ 
sult,  because  it  does  not  pronounce  upon  the 
facts.  The  question  thus  remained  abso¬ 
lutely  open  when  the  case  was  carried  to  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench.  In  turn,  however, 
that  Court  in  order  to  reverse  the  judgment 
of  the  Superior  Court,  proceeded  not  upon  any 
appreciation  of  the  facts,  but  upon  a  so- 
called  legal  presumption  which,  by  force  of 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  would  im¬ 
pose  upon  the  employer  the  onus  of  proof.  .  . 

‘‘The  appellant  was  right,  according  to  us, 
to  quarrel  with  that  doctrine.  Accidents  to 
workmen,  since  the  passing  of  special  legisla¬ 
tion  concerning  them,  have  continued  to  be 
governed,  for  purposes  of  the  evidence  to  be 
adduced,  by  art.  1203  of  the  Civil  Code.  The 
element  of  fault  alone  has  been  eliminated  and 
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the  theory  of  the  professional  risk  has  been 
substituted  for  it.  It  is  no  less  incumbent 
upon  the  victim  to  demonstrate  that  the  acci¬ 
dent  happened  in  the  course  of  his  work  and 
to  make  the  proof  of  the  relation  existing  be¬ 
tween  that  accident  and  the  illness  or  the  in¬ 
capacity.  No  doubt  such  evidence  may  be 
made  in  the  ordinary  wa}r,  including  presump¬ 
tions;  but  the  burden  has  not  been  shifted; 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  element  of  fault, 
the  proof  to  be  made  under  the  Workmen’s 
'Compensation  Act  is  governed  by  the  same 
rules  as  in  any  other  case. 

“We  must  therefore  lay  aside  the  ground 
of  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench; 
but  upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  evidence 
we  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  as 
that  reached  by  that  Court . 

“  The  three  physicians  who  were  called  by 
the  company  placed  too  much  stress  upon  the 
version  of  the  accident  and  upon  the  history 
of  the  case  stated  in  a  report  which  they  had 
prepared  together  at  the  time  they  made  the 
examination  upon  the  victim,  but  which,  in 
essential  particulars,  differs  from  the  proof 
made  under  oath  at  the  trial.  This,  and  the 
fact  that,  while  claiming  that  the  illness  of  the 
respondent  did  not  result  from  his  fall,  they 
declared  themselves  unable  to  discover  another 
cause,  diminishes  the  weight  of  their  testi¬ 
mony.  The  affirmation  to  the  contrary  seems 
to  us  more  in  accord  with  the  logical  succes¬ 
sion  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  symptoms 
which  have  manifested  themselves.  These  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  these  symptoms  are  sufficiently 
weighty,  precise  and  concurring  to  allow  us  to 
decide  that  the  respondent  has  made  the  proof, 
which  was  incumbent  upon  him,  of  the  relation 
between  his  illness  and  the  accident  which 
happened  to  him ;  principally  when  such  con¬ 
clusion  is  in  accord  with  that  of  two  physicians 
‘  of  well-known  experience  and  competence  and 
whose  integrity  and  sincerity  (we)  have  no 
reason  to  doubt,’  according  to  the  testimonial 
granted  by  the  trial  judge  to  all  the  physi¬ 
cians  who  have  been  heard  in  this  ease. 

“  The  appellant  has  not  contested  the  degree 
of  permanent  incapacity  from  which  the  re¬ 
spondent  is  suffering  nor  the  amount  of  the 
indemnity  awarded  by  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench;  it  has  merely  denied  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  the  incapacity  and  the 
accident.  As  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this 
relation  has  been  proven,  we  must  therefore, 
with  the  restrictions  already  indicated,  confirm 
with  costs  the  conclusions  of  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench.” 

Shaminigan  Engineering  Co.  vs.  Naud. 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  (Quebec)  (1929)  4 
Dominion  Law  Reports,  page  57. 


Compensation  barred  by  Foolhardy  Act  of 
Workman 

A  young  man  under  20  years  of  age,  who 
had  been  employed  by  a  farmer  as  a  labourer, 
was  required  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  a 
portable  sawmill  jointly  owned  by  the  farmer 
and  his  brother,  wood  being  sawn  for  the 
neighbouring  farmers.  On  a  certain  day  the 
young  man  took  the  place  of  another  man  who 
acted  as  “  tail  man,”  receiving  the  sawn  timber 
from  the  mill  and  banding  it  to  the  farmer 
whose  timber  was  being  sawn.  During  the 
afternoon  the  sawdust  carrier  belt  came  off 
its  pulley  when  the  pit  below  became  so  full 
of  sawdust  as  to  hamper  the  working  of  the 
belt.  The  employer  replaced  the  belt  in  the 
young  man’s  presence  by  prying  it  on  with  a 
crowbar  kept  for  this  purpose.  He  then 
handed  the  crowbar  to  or  towards  the  young 
man,  addressing  to  him  the  words  that  were 
claimed  to  be  equivalent  to  a  direction  to  use 
the  crowbar  if  the  belt  should  again  slip.  The 
employer  then  started  back  to  his  place  at  the 
lever,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  the  machinery 
going  during  the  cleaning-out  process.  He  had 
only  gone  a  few  feet  when  the  young  man 
met  with  an  accident.  Instead  of  using  the 
crowbar  to  keep  the  belt  on  the  pulley  he 
tried  to  put  or  keep  it  in  place  by  placing  his 
left  foot  on  the  revolving  mandrel.  The  man¬ 
drel  carried  his  left  foot  into  the  friction 
clutch,  a  distance  of  9i  inches,  where  it  was 
caught  and  so  badly  crushed  that  amputation 
was  afterwards  necessary. 

The  young  man  brought  action  in  the  Al¬ 
berta  Supreme  Court  against  his  employer 
for  damages  for  personal  injuries.  One  of  the 
questions  at  issue  was  whether  or  not  the  em¬ 
ployer  had  given  the  plaintiff  any  direction  or 
warning  to  use  the  crowbar.  On  this  point  the 
judgment  said: — 

“  Even  if  I  am  wrong  in  holding  that  the 
defendant  sufficiently  performed  his  duty  to 
instruct  and  warn  the  plaintiff,  having  regard 
to  all  the  circumstances  which  a  jury  must 
take  into  account,  including  the  plaintiff’s 
inexperience  and  youth  as  well  as  his  intelli¬ 
gence,  I  think  the  defence  of  contributory 
negligence  has  been  made  out.  Although 
there  was  no  obligation  on  the  plaintiff  to  be 
better  informed  than  he  was  as  to  the  proper 
method  of  performing  his  work,  I  think  it 
was  his  duty  to  use  the  safest  method  he  knew 
to  perform  his  task  of  putting  or  keeping  the 
belt  on,  and  it  was  negligence  on  his  part  to 
adopt  a  method  of  lesser  safety  than  the  one 
he  was  directed  to  take . 

“  There  may  be  another  ground  in  law  upon 
which  this  judgment  might  be  put,”  the  judg¬ 
ment  proceeded.  “  So  far  as  putting  or  keeping 
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the  belt  on  is  concerned,  it  may  be  said  that 
he  was  employed  to  put  or  keep  it  on  by  a 
particular  method,  namely,  by  using  the  crow¬ 
bar  for  the  purpose,  and  that  he  was  outside 
his  employment  in  taking  upon  himself  to  use 
a  method  of  his  own.  I  am  only  suggesting 
this  as  a  possibly  sound  legal  proposition.  A 
somewhat  similar  proposition  has  been  laid 
down  under  the  English  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act  (now  1926  (Imp.),  c.  84).  See 
Plumb  v.  Cobden  Flour  Mills  Co.,  (1914)  A.C. 
62. 

“Notwithstanding  whatever  sympathy  I 
have  for  the  plaintiff’s  misfortune,  and  how- 
ever  much  I  may  regret  his  failure  to  succeed 
before  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board, 
I  must  dismiss  his  action,  finding  as  I  do  that 
he  is  the  author  of  his  own  misfortune,  a  fact 
which  in  hospital  he  admitted  to  at  least  one 
witness.” 

The  action  was  dismissed  with  costs. 

Schmukind  vs.  Lucas,  Alberta  (1929)  3 

Dominion  Law  Reports,  page  S48. 


Statutes  Limiting  Common  Law  Rights 
Must  be  Unambiguous 

Drug  store  employees  in  British  Columbia 
having  applied  to  the  Male  Minimum  Board 
for  an  investigation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act,  into  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  employment,  the  Board 
refused  the  application  on  the  ground  that  this 
employment  was  not  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  Victoria,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  when  counsel  appeared  on  behalf 
of  employers  in  pharmacy  to  protest  against 
the  Board’s  proceeding  to  set  a  minimum 
wage,  on  the  ground  that  pharmacy  did  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  The  board 
upheld  their  contention  and  decided  that  it 
had  no  jurisdiction.  Application  was  then 
made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  by  counsel  for  the  drug  clerks  for  a  Writ 
of  Mandamus  to  compel  the  Board  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  investigation.  This  application 
was  refused  by  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Murphy  in  a 
written  judgment  handed  down  on  October 
26,  the  text  of  this  judgment  was  as  follows:— 

Reasons  jor  Judgment  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Justice  Murphy 

“  I  would  refuse  the  mandamus  on  the 
ground  that  to  grant  it  would  be  to  infringe 
the  principle  that  statutes  which  limit  com¬ 
mon  law  rights  must  .be  expressed  in  clear 
unambiguous  language.  27  Hals.  150  and 
authorities  there  cited. 

“Freedom  of  contract  is  a  right  jealously 
guarded  by  the  common  law.  The  Male 


Minimum  Wage  Act,  where  applicable,  greatly 
curtails,  if  indeed  it  does  not  destroy  this 
right. 

“  The  applicants  herein  are  licentiates  of 
pharmacy  duly  authorized  to  practice  phar¬ 
macy  under  the  Pharmacy  Act.  This  art  is  in 
said  Act  described  as  a  profession  (sec.  8  and 
sec.  36).  It  is  in  addition,  in  my  opinion, 
unquestionably  a  ‘  profession  ’  within  the 
meaning  of  that  word  as  used  in  modern 
English  speech.  Its  practitioners  are  conse¬ 
quently  members  of  a  profession. 

“  Section  17,  the  governing  section  of  the 
Male  Minimum  Wage  Act  reads: — 

This  Act  shall  apply  to  all  occupations  other 
than  those  of  farm  labourers,  fruit  packers, 
fruit  and  vegetable  canners  and  domestic  ser¬ 
vants. 

“  The  next  question  therefore  is,  does  the 
word  ‘  occupation  ’  include  ‘  profession  ’  clearly 
and  without  ambiguity  as  required  by  the 
legal  principle  stbove  cited?  I  would  say  it 
does  not.  Used  loosely  as  it  frequently  is, 
it  would,  but  accuracy  in  the  use  of  English 
would,  I  think,  require  pharmacy  to  be  described 
as  a  profession,  not  as  an  occupation.  As 
stated,  the  Legislature  has  so  described  it.  If 
therefore  the  Legislature  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  contract  in  the  professions 
it  could  have  put  the  matter  beyond  question 
by  using  the  word. 

“Again,  if  the  Male  Minimum  Wage  Act 
applies  to  one  profession,  it  must  apply  to  all. 
‘Wages’  under  the  Male  Minimum  Wage 
Act  is  thus  defined: — 

Wage  or  Wages  includes  any  compensation 
for  labour  or  services  measured  by  time,  piece 
or  otherwise. 

“  Members  of  professions,  especially  when 
young,  frequently  give  their  services  gratui¬ 
tously  or  for  nominal  remuneration,  in  order 
to  gain  experience.  To  put  a  money  value 
on  this  experience  would  seem  to  be  an  impos¬ 
sible  task,  yet  if  the  Act  applies  that  is  what 
the  Board  would  be  called  upon  to  do  under 
sec.  4  thereof.  Further  ‘Wages’  so  set  up 
by  the  Board  must  by  sec.  4  be  set .  for  all 
employees  in  the  occupation  dealt  with  and 
at  a  rate  applicable  to  all.  Yet  I  think  it 
obvious  that  the  value  of  experience  may  and 
indeed  must  vary  with  the  individual  con¬ 
cerned.  Sec.  6  does  indeed  give  power  to  the 
Board  to  grant  exceptions  from  payment  of 
set  wages  but  only  in  the  case  of  ‘  any  casual 
employee,  part  time  employee,  apprentice 
employee,  or  employee  handicapped  by  reason 
of  advanced  age  or  physical  infirmity.’ 
Clearly,  I  think  those  words  cannot  extend  to 
members  of  a  profession  Qua  such  member¬ 
ship. 
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“The  consequences  of  action  by  the  Board 
with  regard  to  professions  might  prove  so 
serious  to  the  public  that  if  the  Legislature 
intended  them  it  would,  I  think,  have  used 
the  apt  word  ‘profession’  in  defining  the  scope 
of  the  Act.  Hospitals,  for  instance,  might 
well  find  it  impossible  to  accept  medical  in¬ 
terns.  Youthful  medical  men  would  thus  be 
prevented  from  securing  what  I  think  may  be 
said  to  be  experience  essential  to  them. 
Hospitals  would  be  crippled  to  some  extent 
by  (being  deprived  of  the  presence  at  all  times 
of  men  who  if  not  of  mature  experience,  have 
at  any  rate,  received  a  thorough  medical  edu¬ 
cation. 


It  was  understood  the  Drug  Clerks  would 
carry  an  appeal  against  the  above  judgment 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  will  sit  in 
January  next. 

Early  in  November  the  Male  Minimum 
Wage  Board  of  British  Columbia  commenced 
am  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the 
employment  of  steam  engineers,  'taxi  drivers, 
warehouse  men  and  others  throughout  the 
province,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of 
minimum  rates  of  wages  for  these  various 
occupations.  The  provisions  of  the  Male 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  which  was  re-enacted  by 
the  provincial  legislature  at  its  last  session, 
were  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June, 
1929,  page  607. 


“The  application  is  dismissed.” 


Functions  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Minister— T he  Honourable  Peter  Heenan 
Deputy  Minister— H.  H.  Ward 


Labour  Gazette. — The  monthly  publication  of  the  “  Labour  Gazette  ”  containing  a  review 
of  the  industrial  situation  throughout  Canada,  a  record  of  proceedings  under  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  statistics  of  wages  and  hours,  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in 
Canada  and  other  countries,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents,  summaries  of  Laws  and 
legal  decisions  affecting  labour  and  other  information  on  current  matters  of  industrial  and 
labour  interest. 


Labour  Statistics  and  Information. — The  collection,  compilation  and  publication  of 
statistics  of  wages,  hours,  prices,  cost  of  living,  strikes  and  lockouts,  industrial  accidents  and 
industrial  agreements;  also  of  reports  on  labour  organization  and  organization  in  industry, 
commerce  and  the  professions;  the  conduct  of  investigational  and  research  work  bearing  on 
industrial  relations  and  labour  conditions;  the  publication  of  bulletins  of  information  on 
these  subjects. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907. — The  administration  of  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Investigation  Act,  Chap.  112,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
Boards  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  in  cases  of  disputes  affecting  mines  and  public 
utilities. 

Conciliation. — The  maintenance  of  a  staff  of  officers  at  various  points  whose  services 
are  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of  labour  disputes. 


Fair  Wages. — The  administration  of  Fair  Wages  policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
which  provides  for  the  observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and  hours  of  the  district  on 
Government  contracts  and  on  railway  construction  towards  which  financial  aid  has  been  voted 
by  Parliament. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada. — The  administration  of  the  Employment  Offices’  Co¬ 
ordination  Act,  Chap.  57,  R.S.C.,  1927,  under  which,  in  co-operation  with  various  Provincial 
Governments,  free  public  employment  offices  are  maintained  in  64  centres;  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  employment  conditions  is  also  collected  and  published. 


Technical  Education. — The  administration  of  the  Technical  Education  Act,  Chap. 
193  R.S.C.  1927,  which  provides  for  grants  to  the  provinces  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
technical  education;  the  collection  and  publication  of  information  in  the  form  of  bulletins 
and  otherwise. 


Combines  Investigation  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
Chap.  26,  R.S.C.,  1927,  which  provides  means  for  investigation  of  alleged  combines. 

Dominion  Government  Annuities.— The  administration  of  the  Government  Annuities 
Act  ChaD  7  RBC  1927,  whereby  provision  may  be  mlade  for  old  age  by  the  purchase  of 
by  indMduab  or  associations  on  behalf  of  their  members,  or  by  employers  on 

behalf  of  their  employees. 

Old  Age  Pensions  Act. — The  administration  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  Chap.  156, 
r  q  o  1927  which  provides  for  a  Dominion-Provincial  system  of  non-conbri  u  ory  p  s 
to  needy  persons  over  seventy  years  of  age.  The  statute  becomes  operative  by  agreement 
with  the  respective  provinces,  the  latter  being  entrusted  with  the  payment  of  pensions  and 
the  Domimon  Government,  reimbursing  each  province  coming  into  the  scheme  one-half  of 
the  sum  disbursed  in  pensions. 

Labour  Legislation  in  Canada— The  compilation  and  publication  of  reports  contain¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  labour  laws  of  the  Dominion  and  of  the  Provinces. 

Library— The  maintenance  of  a  library  of  publications  on  labour  and  economic  subjects. 

International  Labour  O—jjJ-  - 

mission  of  m  P^^^j^Provihcdal  Government  departments  and  with  organizations  of 
spondence  with  Federal  and  ,  reDresentation  of  Canada  at  the  International 

« ‘r  S  the  International  Labour  Office. 
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Publications  of  the  Department  of  Labour 


Labour  Gazette — 

Published  monthly,  in  English  and  French. 
Subscription  Rates:  Canada,  United 
States  and  Mexico,  20  cents  per  annum, 
postage  prepaid;  all  other  countries,  $1 
per  annum,  postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions 
are  payable  in  advance,  and  should  be 
addressed,  with  postal  note  or  money 
order,  to  Circulation  Manager,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  Ottawa.  Bound  volumes 
for  1927  and  for  earlier  years  are  avail¬ 
able  at  $2  each. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Labour — 

An  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1928.  Price,  40  cents 

Employment  Service  of  Canada — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Free  on 
APPLICATION. 

Technical  Education — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Director.  Occasional 
Bulletins.  Free  on  application. 
Dominion  Government  Annuities — 

Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent. 
Booklets,  Table  of  Rates,  etc.  Free  on 
application. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923 — 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruit  and 
Vegetables  in  Western  Canada,  Feb.  18, 
1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  amongst  Coal  Dealers  at  Winnipeg 
and  other  places  in  Western  Canada, 
Feb.  28,  1925.  Price,  25  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine 
Limiting  Competition  in  the  Marketing 
of  New  Brunswick  Potatoes,  June  9, 

1925.  Price,  20  cents. 

Report  of  Registrar  on  Alleged  Combine  in 
the  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread  in 
the  City  of  Montreal,  March  25,  1926. 
Out  of  print. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  Alleged  Com¬ 
bine  in  the  Distribution  of  Fruits  and 
Vegetables  Produced  in  Ontario,  July  31, 

1926.  Price,  15  cents. 

Interim  Report  of  Registrar  on  the  Pro¬ 
prietary  Articles  Trade  Association,  an 
Alleged  Combine  of  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Druggists  and  Manufacturers,  established 
to  fix  and  maintain  Resale  Prices  of  Pro¬ 
prietary  Medicines  and  Toilet  Articles, 
Sept.  6,  1926.  Price,  10  cents. 

Report  of  Commissioner  on  the  Proprietary 
Articles  Trade  Association,  Oct.  24,  1927. 
Price,  10  cents. 

Labour  Organization  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Contains  full  informa¬ 
tion  on  trade  unions,  their  origin,  organ¬ 
ization,  officers,  etc.,  with  outlines  of  chief 
events  in  each  year  in  connection  with 
labour  activities.  Price,  50  cents. 

Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  the 
Professions  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  Gives  information 
regarding  associations  of  employers  in 
industry  and  commerce,  and  professional 
and  scientific  organizations.  Price,  25 
cents. 


Co-operative  Associations  in  Canada — 

Published  annually.  A  directory  of  the 
co-operative  movement.  Price,  25  cents. 

Labour  Legislation  as  existing  in  Canada 
on  December  31,  1928. 

Contains  text  of  Dominion  and  Provincial 
labour  laws.  Price,  one  dollar. 

Reports  on  Wages  and  Hours  of  Labour  in 
Canada,  1909-1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Report  on  Prices  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other 
Countries,  1928.  Free  on  Application. 

Bulletins  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Series: 

Price,  10  cents  each. 

No.  1 — Joint  Councils  in  Industry. 

No.  2 — Report  of  a  Conference  on  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  held  at  Ottawa,  Feb.  21- 
22,  1921. 

No.  3 — Joint  Conference  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Industries  in  Canada, 
held  at  Ottawa,  May  3-6,  1921. 

No.  4 — Employees’  Magazines  in  Canada. 

No.  5 — Canada  and  the  International 
Labour  Conference. 

No.  6 — The  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion — Laws  of  Canada  bearing  on  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations.  Out 
of  print. 

No.  7 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 
Board  from  Sept.  1  1920  to  Sept.  30, 
1923. 

No.  8 — National  Conference  regarding 
Winter  Employment  in  Canada,  Sept.  3-4, 
1924 — Report  of  Proceedings  and  Discus¬ 
sion. 

No.  9 — Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1 — Report  of  Proceedings  of 
Board  from  Oct.  1,  1923,  to  Sept.  30, 
1927. 

Government  Intervention  in  Labour  Dis¬ 
putes  in  Canada. — Free  on  Application. 

Report  of  Judicial  Proceedings  respecting 
Constitutional  Validity  of  The  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act,  1907, 
and  Amendments  of  1910,  1918  and 
1920. — Price  50  cents. 

Report  of  Select  Standing  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Industrial  and 
International  Relations,  1926. — Free  on 

APPLICATION. 

Bulletin  entitled  “The  Legal  Status  of 
Women  in  Canada”. — Free  on  Appli¬ 
cation. 

Report  of  National  Industrial  Conference, 
1919. — Price  25  cents. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Technical 
Education,  1913 — 

(In  four  parts,  Part  3  out  of  print.)  Price, 
50  cents. 
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NOTES  ON  CURRENT  MATTERS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INTEREST 


Monthly  Summary 

THE  customary  seasonal  contraction  in  in¬ 
dustrial  employment  in  Canada  was 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
the  7,043  firms  furnishing  employment  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
reported  1,0S2,576  employees,  as  compared 
with  1.090 .846  on  October  1.  Each  of  these 
firms  employed  a  minimum  of  15  workers. 
Reflecting  the  reduction,  the  index  (based  on 
the  average  for  the  calendar  year  1926,  as  100), 
declined  from  125.6  in  the  preceding  month 
to  124.6  on  the  date  under  review,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  118.9,  10S.8,  104.0,  98.3,  94.1, 
100.0,  97.0  and  91.3,  on  November  1,  1928, 
1927,  1926,  1925,  1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  re¬ 
spectively.  Despite  this  usual  autumnal  re¬ 
cession,  the  volume  of  employment  continued 
to  be  decidedly  greater,  not  only  than  in  any 
November,  but  also  than  in  any  other  month 
of  the  years  1921-1928.  At  the  beginning  of 
November  the  percentage  of  unemployment 
registered  by  local  trade  unions  stood  at  6.0, 
contrasted  with  unemployment  percentages  of 
3.7  at  the  beginning  of  October  and  3.1  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  1928.  The  No¬ 
vember  percentage  was  based  on  the  reports 
tabulated  by  the  Department  of  Labour  from 
a  total  of  1,750  local  unions  with  a  combined 
membership  of  212,328  persons.  Reports  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  during  October,  1929,  in¬ 
dicated  a  marked  decline  in  the  average  daily 
placements  effected,  when  the  figures  were 
compared  with  those  recorded  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  a  year  ago.  This  decline 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  a  large  decrease  in 
farm  placements. 

The  average  cost  of  a  weekly  family  budget 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  was  $11.75  at  the 
beginning  of  November  as  compared  with 
$11.68  for  October;  $11.28  for  November, 
1928;  $11.07  for  November,  1927;  $11.01  for 
November,  1926;  $11.23  for  November,  1925; 
$10.46  for  November,  1924;  $10.69  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1923;  $10.29  for  November,  1922;  $11.08 
for’ November,  1921;  $15.32  for  November, 
1920'  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the  peak);  $13.65 
for  November,  1918;  and  $7.96  for  November, 

95715 — 14 


1914.  In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number 
calculated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics,  based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was 
again  lower  at  95.8  for  November,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  96.7  for  October;  96.9  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1927;  and  97.6  for  November,  1926. 

The  loss  in  working  time  caused  by  indus¬ 
trial  disputes  in  Canada  during  November 
was  more  than  twice  the  loss  in  the  preceding 
month,  though  the  number  of  individual  dis¬ 
putes  showed  a  decrease.  The  time  loss  in 
November  this  year  was  about  one-half  that 
in  November,  192S.  Eight  disputes  were  in 
existence  during  the  month,  involving  823 
workers,  and  resulting  in  the  loss  of  12,871 
working  days.  Corresponding  figures  for 
October,  1929,  were:  11  disputes,  771  workers, 
and  6,219  working  days,  and  for  November, 
1928,  16  disputes,  1,840  workers,  and  20,893 
working  days. 


During  November  the  De- 
Industrial  partment  received  a  report 

Disputes  from  the  Board  of  Concili- 

Investigation  ation  and  Investigation  ap- 

Act  pointed  in  connection  with 

the  dispute  between  the 
Hydro  Electric  System  of  the  Corporation  of 
Winnipeg  and  certain  of  its  employees,  the 
chief  question  at  issue  being  the  employees’ 
right  of  association.  In  connection  with  the 
application  from  the  employees  of  the  Ottawa 
Electric  Railway  Company,  reported  in  the 

last  issue,  the  matter  in  dispute  was  adjusted 
during  the  month  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Minister  of  Labour.  A  new  application, 
also  involving  employees  of  the  Winnipeg 
Hydro  Electric  System,  was  received  during 
the  month.  Full  particulars  concerning  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  Act  during  November  are 
given  on  page  1333. 

The  third  report  of  the 
Arbitration  Board  of  Mediation  which 

under  Railway  was  established  in  the 

Labour  Act  of  United  States  under  the 

United  States  provision  of  the  Railway 

Labour  Act  of  1926,  was 
published  in  November.  (The  provisions  of 
this  Act,  with  extracts  from  a  statement  by 
President  Coolidge  of  its  general  purposes, 
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was  given  in  t'he  Labour  Gazette,  April,  1926, 
page  792.)  The  report  claims  that,  mainly  as 
a  result  of  the  Railway  Labour  Act,  “never 
in  the  history  of  our  country  has  railway 
transportation  been  more  harmoniously  per¬ 
formed  and  conducted  than  now,  and  never 
before  so  efficiently  in  the  interest  of  every¬ 
body.” 

The  Railway  Labour  Aot  provides  for  arbi¬ 
trations  and  for  party  arbitrators,  so  called, 
appointed  by  each  side  in  the  several  dis¬ 
putes.  These  arbitrators  may  be,  and  gem 
eralily  have  been,  selected  from  persons  in 
some  way  associated  with  one  or  the  other 
side  participating  in  an  arbitration  proceeding. 
One  or  two  other  arbitrators,  known  as  neutral 
arbitrators,  must  also  be  selected  either  by 
the  party  arbitrators  already  named,  or,  in 
the  event  of  such  arbitrators  failing  to  make 
an  appointment,  by  the  Board  of  Mediation. 
The  conclusions  and  awards  of  these  anbitra- 
the  boards,  it  is  stated,  have  been  most  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  with  approval  throughout  the 
country.  The  Railway  Labour  Act  also  pro¬ 
vides  .for  the  appointment  of  emergency 
boards  by  the  President  to  investigate  situa¬ 
tions  which  might  lead  to  a  sudden  and 
harmful  interruption  of  interstate  commerce. 
There  have  been  three  such  boards. 

Of  the  428  cases  involving  rates  of  pay,  rules, 
and  working  conditions  submitted  to  the 
Board,  385  had  been  disposed  of  by  June  30, 
1929 ;  129  of  these  were  acted  upon  during  the 
fiscal  year  covered  by  this  report.  Of  these 
129  cases,  46  were  settled  through  mediation, 
10  were  submitted  to  arbitration,  37  were 
withdrawn  through  mediation,  6  were  with¬ 
drawn  without  mediation  proceedings,  and  30 
were  closed  by  action  of  the  Board.  During 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1929,  the  Board 
received  37  applications  for  its  services  in  the 
adjustment  of  grievances  which  had  not  been 
decided  by  the  appropriate  adjustment  board 
by  which  they  had  been  considered.  This 
made  a  total  of  69  such  cases  received  by  the 
board  since  its  creation. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Mediation,  five 
in  number,  are  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  terms  of  office  (except  in  case 
of  vacancy  occurring)  are  for  five  years.  The 
board  annually  designates  one  of  its  members 
to  act  as  'chairman  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Norwegian  parliament 
Compulsory  recently  rejected  a  govern- 
arbitration  fails  ment  bill  to  prolong  for  a 
in  Norway  further  period  of  two  years 

the  provisional  legislation 
relating  to  the  compulsory  arbitration  of 
labour  disputes.  The  circumstances  under 


which  this  law  was  enacted  were  outlined  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  July,  1927. 

The  system  of  compulsory  arbitration  has 
been  in  force  in  Norway  under  various  pro¬ 
visional  Acts.  The  first  was  adopted  in  1916, 
and  the  last  in  1927.  The  system  was  tested 
last  year  by  an  official  trade  union  revolt 
against  an  award  of  the  court  of  arbitration 
providing  for  a  reduction  in  the  wages  of 
building  workers.  This  dispute,  which  was 
ultimately  settled  by  a  compromise,  was  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  definitely  discrediting  the 
compulsory  arbitration  system.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  government  had  abused  the  Act  by 
applying  it  to  an  industrial  dispute  of  small 
importance,  involving  little  danger  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  these  circumstances,  it  had  been 
anticipated  that  the  provisional  Act  of  1927 
would  be  allowed  to  expire  without  renewal, 
and  both  the  Confederation  of  Trade  Unions 
and  the  Employers’  Federation  protested 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Government’s 
prolonging  bill. 


The  Department  of  Labour 
Booklet  on  is  publishing  this  month  a 

Old  Age  booklet  containing  full  in- 

Pensions  in  formation  concerning  old 

Canada  age  pensions  in  Canada, 

and  also  giving  some 
account  of  pension  systems  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Old 
Age  Pensions  and  of  the  corresponding  Acts 
of  the  five  provinces  now  paying  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  are  given  in  detail,  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  by  various  provinces  for  distributing 
pensions  being  described,  with  an  account  of 
the  discussions  in  Parliament  and  of  the  other 
proceedings  which  culminated  in  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  social  legislation.  The  booklet 
also  contains  a  list  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  actual  distribution  of  the  pensions. 


New  Brunswick 
Old  Age 
Pension 
Commission 


The  government  of  Newr 
Brunswick  appointed  a 
Royal  Commission  during 
November  to  inquire  into 
the  question  whether  the 
province  should  enact  legis¬ 
lation  to  provide  old  age  pensions  in  the  prov¬ 
ince,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  the  Dominion.  The 
chairman  of  the  Commission  is  Mr.  Justice 
W.  C.  Id.  Grimmer,  of  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court,  the 
other  commisisoners  being  Mrs.  H.  F.  McLeod, 
Fredericton;  Mrs.  J.  B.  Chouinard,  St.  Quen¬ 
tin;  Mr.  Oscar  J.  Dick,  Saint  John;  and  Mr. 
George  A.  Stone,  Moncton.  Mr.  R.  A.  Cross, 
of  St.  George,  will  be  the  secretary  of  the 
Commission. 
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The  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  appointed  last 
year  a  similar  commission  which  presented 
an  interim  report  early  in  1929.  This  report, 
which  was  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette, 
May,  1929,  estimated  the  number  of  persons 
in  the  province  who  would  be  eligible  for  pen¬ 
sions,  the  cost  of  pensions,  and  other  matters, 
pointing  out  the  greater  difficulties  which  con¬ 
front  the  older  provinces  in  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  old  age,  as  compared  with  the 
western  provinces.  The  Nova  Scotia  Com¬ 
mission  had  not  made  its  final  report  at  the 
time  of  writing. 

Mr.  E.  S.  H.  Winn,  K.C., 
The  pension  chairman  of  the  Old  Age 
question  in  the  Pensions  Department  of 
older  provinces  British  Columbia,  gave  a 
of  Canada  full  account  of  the  old  age 

pensions  system  of  Canada 
,in  the  course  of  an  address  delivered  at  San 
h  rancisco  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
(Association  for  Labour  Legislation.  He 
referred  to  the  difficulty  in  the  eastern  prov¬ 
inces  caused  by  the  higher  proportion  of  aged 
.persons  in  their  population.  These  provinces, 
like  the  eastern  States  in  the  United  States, 
oontain  a  higher  percentage  of  aged  people 
than  those  in  the  west.  Coming  from  east 
to  west  in  Canada  the  percentage  of  people 
over  /0  by  provinces,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  1921,  was  as  follows: — 

Prince  Edward  Island,  6-02;  Nova  Scotia, 
4 •  73;  New  Brunswick,  3-85;  Quebec,  2-71; 
Ontario,  3-49;  Manitoba,  1-69;  Saskatchewan, 
1*16;  Alberta,  1-17;  British  Columbia,  1-84. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  most  easterly 
provinces  have  an  average  of  4-18  per  cent 
of  their  population  over  70  years  of  age,  while 
the  average  for  the  four  westerly  provinces  is 
only  1-46  per  cent.  The  problem  conse¬ 
quently,  of  financing  old  age  pensions  is 
relatively  an  easier  one  at  present  in  the 
west. 

Some  of  the  special  quali- 
Value  of  veteran  fications  possessed  by  older 
employees  in  employees  in  industry  were 
industry  stated  in  the  last  issue 

(page  1216).  The  value  of 
veteran  workers  is  now  recognized  by  some 
of  the  larger  manufacturing  concerns.  The 
Franklin  Automobile  Company,  of  Syracuse, 
N.Y.  for  example,  has  adopted,  as  a  definite 
policy,  the  principle  of  preference  to  experi¬ 
ence  rather  than  youth.  Mr.  H.  H.  Franklin, 
the  president  of  the  company,  described  the 
new  policy  in  a  statement  issued1  during 
November.  “In  the  Franklin  plant,  where 


the  great  part  of  the  work  is  on  a  precision 
rather  than  a  production  basis,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  man  reaches  his  most  effective 
period  only  after  years  of  experience.  After 
he  is  50,  the  age  at  which  most  factories  bar 
a  worker,  jobs  of  various  kinds  can  be  found 
for  a  faithful  employee  that  continues  his 
productivity  and  does  not  place  him  in  the 
discard.  Under  the  new  Franklin  employment 
program,  older  employees  will  be  placed  in 
positions  where  experience  counts  more  than 
actual  speed.  Younger  men  will  be  brought 
in  to  fill  the  vacancies  created  by  their 
advancements.  Where  an  employee  of  the 
Franklin  company,  not  of  pensionable  age, 
reaches  a  point  where  his  productivity  is 
affected,  he  is  not  tossed  aside  or  discharged. 
Such  a  worker,  where  speed  is  an  element,  is 
replaced  by  a  younger  man,  while  the  older 
man  is  given  a  type  of  work  where  precision, 
but  not  speed  is  required.  In  this  way,  the 
older  worker  continues  as  an  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  under  revised  conditions  which  better 
fit  him.  The  veteran  worker  who  has  made 
a  material  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Franklin  Company  because  of  his  loyalty  and 
efficient  work  over  a  long  period  of  years, 
derives  still  further  benefits  from  the  Franklin 
pension  plan.  A  permanent  pension  fund  has 
been  provided  which  assures  the  worker  of  a 
steady  income  for  life  after  he  reaches  the  pen¬ 
sionable  age  and  desires  to  cease  all  active 
operations  in  the  factory.  However,  it  is  not 
mandatory  that  the  Franklin  employee  retire 
from  active  work,  even  though  he  may  be 
entitled  to  do  so  under  pension  provisions. 
The  pensions  are  secured  by  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  which  provides  payment,  no  matter  what 
changes  occur  in  the  status  or  control  of  the 
Franklin  company.” 

The  Hon.  W.  G.  Conley,  governor  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  in  an  address  on 
November  15,  referred  to  the  unemployment 
problem  resulting  from  the  common  practice 
of  discharging  the  older  workers  in  industry. 
“From  the  standpoint  of  the  State,”  he  said, 
“the  creation  of  an  arbitrary  artificial  low-age 
barrier  affords  a  serious  social  problem  and 
one  that  is  totally  unnecessary.  The  employer 
who  ignores  economic  and  social  dangers  by 
creating  an  arbitrary  low-age  barrier  to 
employment  invites  trouble.  It  is  far  better 
that  men  and  women  earn  a  livelihood  than 
become  a  charge  on  the  community.  The 
creation  of  such  a  social  burden  is  unnecessary, 
uneconomic  and  unwise.” 
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Workmen’s 
Compensation 
inquiry  in 
Manitoba 


The  Alberta  Association 
Provincial  of  IMumcipal  Districts  at 

sickness  its  twenty-first  annual  oon- 

insurance  vention,  held  at  Edmonton 

proposed  in  on  November  21,  adopted 

Alberta  a  resolution  asking  the 

provincial  government  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the  care  of 
indigent  and  indigent  sick  persons,  and  to 
assume  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cost.  It 
was  declared  that  this  burden  was  increasing 
for  both  the  municipalities  and  the  province, 
and  that  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
cost  could  be  made  under  some  plan  of  health 
insurance  covering  the  entire  province.  An 
additional  resolution,  drafted  by  a  committee 
of  the  Association  after  conference  with  the 
Hon.  George  Hoadley,  Minister  of  Health 
for  the  province,  called  for  amendments  to 
the  Municipal  and  t'he  Hospitals  Act  which 
would  enable  municipal  districts,  by  payment 
of  an  agreed  annual  fee,  to  have  a  hospital 
district  take  care  of  its  indigent  sick. 

The  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  in  Mani¬ 
toba  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  in  the  province 
was  noted  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  August,  1929,  page  846.  In  the 
course  of  its  sessions  at  Winnipeg  during 
November,  this  committee,  which  is  composed 
of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  five  represent 
respectively  the  legislature,  the  employers 
and  the  workers,  considered  proposals  from 
representatives  of  both  sides  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  present  Act.  The  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Labour  organizations  were  as 
follows: — 

1.  Increase  in  allowance  to  widows  of  work¬ 
men  killed  in  industry  from  $30  to  $40  per 
month. 

2.  Extension  of  the  waiting  period  to  seven 
days  with  compensation  running  from  date 
of  disability. 

3.  Extension  of  the  act  to  include  diseases 
caused  by  liquids  or  dust,  and  those  caused 
bv  electric  or  oxyacetylene  welding. 

4.  Amendment  of  the  definition  of  the 
word  “accident”  in  the  act  to  include  hernia. 

5.  A  board  of  three  full  time  members. 

6.  Deletion  of  the  section  which  bars  pay¬ 
ment  of  claims  filed  by  dependent  widows, 
or  other  dependents,  residing  in  Poland. 

7.  That  allowances  of  $20  per  month  now 
paid  to  widows  of  workmen  killed  in  indus¬ 
try  on  schedules  that  existed  before  1920,  be 
increasd  to  $40  per  month. 


8.  Increase  in  compensation  from  the  66  j 
per  cent  of  wages  of  the  injured  workman  to 
75  per  cent. 

9.  That  the  maximum  basis  of  wage  pay¬ 
ments  be  increased  from  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

10.  Constant  campaign  of  education  among 
employers  and  employees  to  be  carried  on 
jointly  by  the  Compensation  Board  and  the 
Bureau  of  Labour. 

11.  Inclusion  in  schedules  of  the  act  of 
groundmen  employed  at  aviation  fields  and 
of  mechanics  who  have  to  acoompany  aero¬ 
planes  in  flight. 

The  Employers’  Association  of  Manitoba 
submitted  a  brief  containing  the  following 
proposals : — 

1.  Introduction  of  a  fixed  limit  of  $6,000  to 
maximum  compensation  instead  of  an  unlim¬ 
ited  amount  as  now  in  force  under  the  Act. 

2.  Contribution  by  employees  to  medical 
aid  of  one  to  four  cents  a  day  as  now  in 
effect  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia. 

3.  That  workmen  should  be  compelled  to 
use  safety  appliances  provided  them  and 
employers  be  compelled  to  display  warning 
notices  within  their  plants  to  this  effect. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  time  limit  in 
which  to  report  accidents  and  file  claims. 

5.  Revision  of  the  schedule  of  doctors’  fees. 

6.  That  a  government  contribution  to  ad¬ 
ministration  expenses  be  considered. 

By  an  order  published  in 
Workmen’s  the  Saskatchewan  Gazette, 

Compensation  in  November  30,  Mr.  Netson 
Saskatchewan  R.  Craig,  K.C.,  of  Moose 
Jaw,  was  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  which  will  have  charge 
of  the  administration  of  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Act  passed  by  the-  Legislature 
of  the  Province  at  its  last  session.  The  other 
two  members  of  the  Board  have  not  yet  been 
.appointed.  The  general  provisions  of  the 
new  Act  will  become  effective  after  the  few 
.months  that  will  be  required  to  put  into 
.operation  the  insurance  principles  it  contains. 
The  Act  of  1929  is  similar  in  its  provisions 
to  the  Compensation  Acts  in  effect  .  in 
Ontario,  Manitoba  and  the  other  Canadian 
provinces  having  provincial  funds  for  insuring 
.employers  against  the  risk  of  accidents  to 

their  workmen. 

Representatives  of  the 
Conferences  cities  of  Regina,  Saskatoon 

on  winter  and  Moose  Jaw  conferred 

unemployment  with  the  provincial  govern- 
in  the  west  ment  in  November  on  the 

subject  of  winter  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Saskatchewan,  the  government  being 
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asked  to  instruct  the  Employment  Offices  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  unemployment  situation 
in  the  province.  It  was  suggested  also  that 
the  government  should  devise  some  scheme 
of  relief  work  for  persons  who  failed  to  qualify 
for  municipal  relief  by  having  complied  with 
the  requirement  of  previous  residence  for  six 
months.  Further,  it  was  recommended  that 
the  federal  government  should  be  asked  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  relief  of  unem¬ 
ployed  immigrants  of  less  than  three  years 
standing. 

Later  in  the  same  month  delegations  repre¬ 
senting  various  western  cities  waited  on  the 
Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  his  recent 
tour  in  the  western  provinces,  asking  that  the 
federal  government  should  give  as  much  as¬ 
sistance  as  possible  towards  the  relief  of  un¬ 
employment.  They  suggested  that  public 
works  should  be  continued  as  far  as  possible 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  should  be  urged  to  continue 
the  employment  of  their  workmen.  The  dele¬ 
gates  asked  also  that  the  federal  government 
should  give  full  consideration  to  the  question 
of  establishing  an  unemployment  insurance 
scheme  for  the  Dominion.  In  reply,  Mr.  King 
promised  to  bring  the  proposals  of  the  dele¬ 
gates  before  the  federal  government.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  subject  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  was  within  the  scope 
of  provincial  rather  than  federal  jurisdiction. 

A  new  Unemployment  In- 
Unemployment  surance  Bill  was  introduced 
insurance  in  the  British  House  of 

changes  in  Commons  by  the  Minister 

Great  Britain  of  Labour  in  November,  its 

main  provisions  being  a9 
follows:  (1)  It  lowers  the  minimum  age  for 
entry  into  insurance  to  15  years  as  from  the 
date  of  the  raising  of  the  school-leaving  age 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  on  April  1,  1931;  (2) 
It  increases  the  rates  of  benefit  payable  to 
young  persons  under  twenty-one;  (3)  It  in¬ 
creases  the  rates  of  benefit  payable  to  adult 
dependants,  and  brings  new  categories  of  such 
dependants  within  the  scope  of  the  Act;  (4) 
It  amends  the  present  statutory  conditions  for 
receipt  of  benefit  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
disqualification  of  claimants  who  are  “  not 
genuinely  seeking  work  ”;  (5)  It  amends  the 
existing  over-centralized  machinery  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  claims;  (6)  It  extends  the 
‘  transitional  period  ”  during  which  benefit  is 
payable  to  claimants  who  would  otherwise  be 
ineligible  by  reason  of  their  having  paid  in¬ 
sufficient  contributions;  (7)  It  transfers  the 
cost  of  the  benefit  payable  to  such  claimants 
from  the  Unemployment  Fund  to  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 


In  order  to  prevent  or 
Plan  to  check  business  depression 

stabilize  and  unemployment  in  the 

industry  in  United  States,  President 

United  States  Hoover  held  conferences 

during  November  with 
industrial,  financial,  and  labour  leaders,  and 
at  the  end  of  these  conferences  he  made  an 
announcement  of  policy  which  included  the 
following  lines  of  action: — (1)  an  aggressive 
but  prudent  pushing  of  a  constructive  program 
of  building  operations,  the  large  corporations 
and  state  and  local  governmental  bodies 
co-operating  with  the  federal  government  to 
this  end;  (2)  a  reduction  of  taxes;  (3)  an 
agreement  between  the  employers  and  the 
workers  by  which  the  former  promise  not  to 
seek  to  reduce,  and  the  latter  not  to  seek  to 
increase  wages.  Finally,  in  less  definite  form, 
there  is  an  understanding  with  farm  leaders 
to  lower  interest  rates  for  the  farmers,  and 
an  extension  of  federal  aid  to  road  work  in 
country  districts. 


Department  of 
Labour’s  report 
on  co-operative 
associations  in 
Canada 

the  Dominion, 
names  of  936 
membership  of 
the  report  is 


The  Department  of  Labour 
has  just  distributed  the 
Second  Report  on  Co¬ 
operative  Associations  in 
Canada,  a  volume  which 
indicates  the  extent  of  the 
co-operative  movement  in 
The  report  contains  the 
societies,  with  a  combined 
512,835.  Given  first  place  in 
the  Co-operative  Union  of 


Canada,  whose  aim  is  to  federate  co-operative 
societies  for  mutual  advantage  and  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  knowledge  of  co-operative  principles. 
The  remaining  associations  are  grouped 
provincially  according  to  the  phase  of 
co-operative  endeavour  with  which  they  are 
identified,  as  follows:  (1)  Productive,  with  70 
associations  with  a  combined  membership  of 
51,097;  (2)  Marketing,  257  associations  and 
313,049  members;  (3)  Productive  and  market¬ 
ing,  11  associations  and  3,337  members;  (4) 
Distributive,  291  associations  and  19,278  mem¬ 
bers;^  (5)  Marketing  and  Distributive,  16 
associations  and  58,261  members;  (6)  Credit 
and  Savings,  5  associations  and  41,072  mem¬ 
bers;  Miscellaneous,  286  associations  and 
26,741  members. 


In  the.  productive  group  the  largest  asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Creameries,  which  has  a  membership  of 
40,000.  First  in  the  marketing  group  is  the 
Canadian  Co-operative  Wheat  Producers,  with 
a  membership  of  140,000  comprised  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  Ontario 
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Wheat  Pools,  and  is  the  largest  wheat 
marketing  organization  in  the  world.  The 
Central  Alberta  Dairy  Producers’  Association 
is  the  largest  in  the  productive  and  marketing 
group,  and  in  the  distributive  group  the 
British  Canadian.  Co-operative  Society,  a  Nova 
Scotia  body  with  3,387  members,  stands  first. 
Of  the  associations  in  the  marketing  and 
distributive  section  the  United  Farmers’ 
Co-operative  Company,  an  Ontario  organiza¬ 
tion,  has  the  largest  following,  reporting 
20,000  members.  In  the  Credit  and  Savings 
group  the  Co-operative  People’s  Banks  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec  show  a  membership 
of  41,000  comprised  in  183  local  co-operative 
banks.  The  bulk  of  the  associations  included 
in  the  miscellaneous  group  are  operating  in 
the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  where  there  are 
185  societies  which  cannot  be  definitely  class¬ 
ified,  the  remaining  101  associations  being 
divided  between  six  other  provinces. 

In  a  summary  of  business  transacted  figures 
are  given  for  418  associations  which  reported, 
showing  (1)  paid-up  capital;  (2)  assets;  (3) 
sales  for  the  past  year;  (4)  general  liabilities; 
(5)  profit  or  surplus;  (6)  loss;  (7)  reserve; 
and  (8)  unapportioned  profits. 

The  Canadian  Co-operator, 
Consumers’  November,  1929,  comments 

co-operation  in  on  the  backwardness  of 

Canadian  cities  consumers’  co-operation  in 

the  larger  cities  of  Canada, 
and  gives  examples  of  failures  in  the  past, 
due  to  the  neglect  of  certain  economic 
principles.  “The  rational  way  of  organizing 
a  co-operative  society  in  a  large  city,”  it  is 
stated,  “is  to  concentrate  on  the  development 
of  one  district.  Workingmen  usually  reside 
in  close  proximity  to  their  work.  An  inten¬ 
sive  membership  should  be  organized  close 

to  an  industrial  plant.  Members  who  live 
beyond  an  economical  delivery  radius  should 
be  expected  to  deal  on  a  cash  and  carry 
basis,  infrequent  delivery  service,  or  pay  for 
delivery.  Such  remote  trade  support  should 
not  be  relied  upon  as  a  factor  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  success.  So  economically  organized, 
and  the  purchase  dividend  proving  substantial, 
there  would,  in  course  of  time,  be  a  demand 
for  additional  stores  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
district  served.  On  being  satisfied  that  the 
trade  which  could  be  depended  on  in  the 
district  would  justify  opening  one,  a  branch 
store  could  be  established,  and  so  on  indef¬ 
initely  until  a  chain  of  branch  stores  had  been 
opened  throughout  the  industrial  areas  around 
the  city.  Then  the  number  of  members  of 
so  many  branches,  and  the  share  and  loan 


capital  developed,  would  justify  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  department  store  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  for  the  distribution  of  commodities 
in  household  or  personal  demand,  other  than 
food  produce.  That,  indeed,  is  substantially 
the  way  the  Movement  has  developed  in 
many  of  the  industrial  districts  of  Britain. 
It  would  be  well,  too,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  rate  of  purchase  dividends— 
the  great  trade  magnet — for  co-operators  in 
large  cities  to  tackle  such  lines  of  distribution 
as  bread,  milk  and  fuel,  which,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  few  firms  engaged  therein,  are 
virtually  on  a  monopoly  basis,  there  being 
little  or  no  competition  as  to  price.” 

The  Fisheries  Branch  of  the 
New  publication  Department  of  Marine  and 

by  Fisheries  Fisheries,  Ottawa,  published 

Department  of  last  month  the  first  issue  of 

Canada  the  Fisheries  News  Bulletin, 

containing  current  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  industry  in  Canada.  The 
Bulletin  will  be  published  monthly,  both  in 
English  and  French.  It  will  give  publicity 
to  interesting  facts  as  to  the  fisheries  re¬ 
sources  and  the  progress  of  the  fishing  industry, 
and  to  the  efforts  by  which  it  is  sought  to 
solve  fisheries  problems.  Popular  knowledge 
of  the  fisheries  will  thus  be  widened  and  popu¬ 
lar  interest  in  them  stimulated.  The  Fisheries 
News  Bulletin  should  also  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  fisheries  officers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  industry,  by 
enabling  them  to  be  more  fully  informed  as 
to  fisheries  resources  and  operations  in  parts 
of  the  Dominion  remote  from  their  own  and 
as  to  the  work  of  the  Fisheries  Branch,  which 
covers  a  wider  field  than  is  perhaps  generally 
realized. 


The  Ottawa  Public  School  Board  will  ask 
the  Ontario  Legislature,  at  its  next  session, 
to  amend  t'he  Ontario  Public  Schools  Act  so 
as  to  enable  group  insurance  being  made 
available  for  school  caretakers  and  other 
permanent  employees  of  the  Board  after  one 
year’s  service. 


The  Women’s  Federated  Labour  Union,  at 
a  meeting  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in 
November,  appointed  a  committee  to  make 
a  survey  of  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
women  workers.  The  information  thus 
obtained  will  be  used  later  in  urging  the 
provincial  government  to  give  effect  to  the 
Minimum  Wage  for  Women  Act,  which  was 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  in  1920,  but  has 
not  yet  been  proclaimed  as  being  in  force. 
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THE  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  IN  CANADA 
Statement  by  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour 


/"pHE  Executive  of  the  Employment  Service 
-I-  Council  of  Canada  on  December  16  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of 
Labour,  certain  recommendations  adopted  at 
the  last  annual  meeting  of  that  body. 
Amongst  the  subjects  referred  to  was  the 
question  of  the  recent  communications 
addressed  to  the  Government,  which  have 
requested  the  Federal  Government  to  call  a 
national  conference  to  deal  with  unemploy¬ 
ment  similar  to  that  recently  called  by 
President  Hoover  of  the  United  States. 

The  Minister  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
there  is  not  the  same  necessity  for  calling 
a  national  conference  with  respect  to  unem¬ 
ployment  as  there  was  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  country  the  crash  in  the  stock  market 
destroyed  confidence  and  threatened  to  result 
in  slackened  activity  in  industry  generally; 
confidence  had  to  be  maintained  or  restored; 
with  so  many  of  the  American  railroads  in 
private  hands  and  all  those  interests  wonder¬ 
ing  what  was  going  to  happen  next,  and  most 
of  them  already  curtailing  their  expenditures, 
undoubtedly  the  holding  of  such  a  conference 
had  good  effect  in  the  United  States. 

“In  Canada  it  is  different,”  the  Minister 
continued.  “The  graphic  picture  of  compar¬ 
able  employment  statistics  in  manufacturing 
industries  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
confirms  this  opinion.  Both  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  governments  collect  from 
employers  of  labour  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  returns  showing  the  volume  of  employ¬ 
ment  afforded  each  month  in  these  industries. 
The  base  figure  of  100  in  both  cases  is  the 
average  for  the  year  1926.  The  latest  returns 
to  hand  from  the  United  States  show  that  the 
index  number  of  employment  for  the  month 
of  September,  1929,  is  99-3  points,  while  the 
comparable  index  number  for  Canada  is  119-8 
points,  in  other  words  20-5  points  higher  in 
Canada  than  in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
the  index  of  employment  in  all  industries  in 
Canada,  as  at  November  1,  1929,  stands  at 
124-6,  which  represents  the  highest  peak  of 
employment  reached  at  this  period  of  the  year 
since  these  statistics  have  been  gathered.  The 
crash  in  stocks  did  not  affect  this  country  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  United  States. 
Investors  have  not  lost  confidence.  Heads  of 


banks  and  other  institutions  have  not  hesi¬ 
tated  to  make  public  views  of  a  most 
reassuring  character.  Our  railroads  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  controlled  by  the  Government  and 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  Such  unem¬ 
ployment  as  has  already  developed  in  Canada, 
apart  from  the  normal  seasonal  slackening  is 
wholly  traceable  to  one  uncontrollable  cause. 
What  has  happened  in  Canada  this  year  is 
that  crop  conditions  have  hastened  winter 
unemployment  rather  than  that  conditions  are 
abnormally  depressed. 

“However,  government  action  to  stimulate 
employment  has  already  been  taken.  The 
Hon.  Charles  Dunning,  then  Minister  of  Rail¬ 
ways  and  Canals,  representing  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  discussed  the  situation  quietly  with 
officials  of  the  two  railways,  and  reassuring 
statements  were  subsequently  made  by  the 
heads  of  these  concerns.  The  Canadian 
National  Railway  is  providing  for  an  expen¬ 
diture  of  twenty  million  dollars  for  equipment 
this  year,  as  well  as  proceeding  with  other 
improvements.  The  Federal  Government  is 
prosecuting  work  on  some  millions  of  dollars 
of  contracts  already  in  hand  and  is  letting 
other  contracts  amounting  to  several  more 
millions  of  dollars. 

“If  this  example  is  followed  by  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  and  municipal  authorities  and  private 
corporations,  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
undue  alarm  and  the  winter  unemployment 
period  will  be  tided  over  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  calling  a  conference  at  this  time  and 
on  such  short  notice. 

“The  calling  of  a  conference  might  react 
unfavourably  on  existing  economic  conditions, 
at  least  psychologically.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  at  the  United  States  conference  a  sugges¬ 
tion  was  made  that  the  workers  should  agree 
not  to  seek  higher  wages.  Personally  I  do 
not  think  that  present  circumstances  warrant 
action  in  asking  the  workers  of  this  country 
to  agree  not  to  seek  whatever  wages  and  con¬ 
ditions  they  may  consider  they  are  entitled 
to  or  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their 
normal  method  of  procedure  as  to  how  they 
should  handle  their  affairs.  The  workers  and 
employers  of  Canada  'have  shown  in  the  past 
that  they  know  how  to  handle  their  economic 
affairs,  having  regard  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  as  a  whole.” 
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GENERAL  REVIEW  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SITUATION 


Employment 

THE  employment  situation  throughout  Can¬ 
ada  is  reported  by  superintendents  of 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  at  the 
end  of  November  to  be  as  follows: — 

In  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia  the  agricul¬ 
tural  industry  was  seasonally  dull.  Fisher¬ 
men  reported  fairly  good  catches.  Logging 
was  very  quiet  with  a  number  of  experienced 
woodsmen  idle.  Mines  were  working  on 
steady  time.  Contracts  in  building  and  con¬ 
struction  in  Halifax  were  nearing  completion, 
and  as  a  result  the  number  of  unemployed 
was  gradually  increasing.  Sydney  also  re¬ 
ported  inactivity  in  that  line,  while  at  New 
Glasgow,  conditions  were  more  favourable 
and  carpenters  busily  engaged.  In  manufac¬ 
turing,  biscuit  and  confectionery  workers  were 
not  so  well  employed  and  sawmills  and  wood 
working  factories  were  only  fair,  while  steel 
industries  were  busy  Transportation,  both 
by  rail  and  water,  was  fairly  heavy.  Trade 
showed  improvement.  With  a  heavy  demand 
for  women  domestic  workers,  insufficient  ap¬ 
plicants  were  registering  to  meet  all  require¬ 
ments,  especially  in  Halifax,  but  in  all  locali¬ 
ties  many  placements  were  made. 

New  Brunswick  offices  reported  few  demands 
for  farm  workers,  but  the  fishing  industry  was 
fairly  active.  Logging  was  for  the  most  part 
quiet,  the  majority  of  calls  for  workers  being 
from  northern  New  Brunswick.  Manufactur¬ 
ing  lines  were  about  normal,  a  few  minor 
fluctuations  being  reported.  Building  con¬ 
struction  showed  favourable  progress.  Most 
of  the  outside  contracts  were  completed,  and 
the  work  in  hand  confined  almost  entirely 
to  inside  finishing.  Trade,  both  wholesale  and 
retail,  was  seasonally  good  and  transportation 
brisk.’  There  was  the  usual  demand  for  women 
domestics. 

Curtailment  in  farm  placements  was  again 
reported  by  employment  offices  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Quebec.  Decreased  activity  also  oc¬ 
curred  in  logging,  as  camps  were  full  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  staff  were  made  for  replacement  pur¬ 
poses  only.  Practically  all  lines  of  manu¬ 
facturing  were  busy,  particularly  favourable 
conditions  being  reported  by  Quebec  and 
Sherbrooke,  with  normal  conditions  prevail¬ 
ing  at  Hull  and  Three  Rivers.  Factory  hands, 
especially  in  the  silk  and  textile  group,  were 
well  occupied  in  Montreal,  but  considerable 
unemployment  existed  amongst  garment 
workers.  Boot  and  shoe  workers  also  were 
somewhat  less  busy  than  usual.  Cold  weather 
caused  the  usual  slackening  in  the  building 


trades.  Montreal  reported  a  decline  in  trans¬ 
portation,  but  Three  Rivers  made  special  men¬ 
tion  of  transportation  activities  still  carried  on 
at  full  capacity.  Although  trade  showed  a 
downward  trend,  a  revival  of  business  during 
the  holiday  season  was  anticipated.  Service 
was  quiet  and  few  placements  were  effected. 
Contrary  to  past  experience,  a  surplus  of 
women  applicants  for  domestic  work  was  re¬ 
ported. 

From  Ontario,  it  was  reported  that  the  call 
for  farm  hands  was  very  light,  with  a  number 
of  experienced  applicants  available.  Logging 
was  more  active  this  season  than  last,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  district,  and 
pulp  cutters  were  in  demand  in  several  locali¬ 
ties.  Fort  William,  Sudbury  and  Timmins  also 
reported  increased  activity  in  this  group.  Min¬ 
ing  was  fairly  active,  but  no  demand  existed 
for  additional  help.  The  condition  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  prov¬ 
inces  varied  from  place  to  place.  Guelph 
and  Kitchener  reported  factories  running  stead¬ 
ily  with  some  additions  to  staffs;  improve¬ 
ment  was  also  noted  at  Belleville,  Brantford, 
Peterboro  and  St.  Catharines,  while  Hamilton, 
Oshawa  and  St.  Thomas  reported  a  decline  in 
factory  employment,  and  a  reduction  of  the 
working  force  in  many  plants.  Building  and 
construction  showed  general  curtailment  as 
contracts  neared  completion,  though  some 
centres  reported  continued  demand  for  skilled 
tradesmen.  Unskilled  workers  were,  however, 
gradually  becoming  more  numerous  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  difficult  to  place.  Orders  for 
houseworkers  had  for  the  most  part  declined, 
but  vacancies  for  good  house  generals  were 
available. 

In  Manitoba,  the  demand  for  farm  workers 
was  small,  positions  for  married  couples  being 
particularly  difficult  to  find.  There  were  also 
very  few  calls  for  bushmen,  and  a  number 
of  applicants  unplaced.  Considerable  winter 
construction  work  was  being  carried  on  m 
Winnipeg  with  prospects  very  favourable  for 
building  operations  in  1930.  Mining  was  quiet. 
Wholesale  trade  reported  a  fair  volume  of 
business  and  retail  trade  showed  improvement. 
The  demand  for  women  domestic  workers  was 
light,  with  many  inexperienced  workers  apply¬ 
ing,  for  whom  no  openings  were  available. 

The  demand  for  farm  workers  in  Saskatche¬ 
wan  continued  to  show  a  decline,  and  applic¬ 
ants  exceeded  vacancies  throughout  the  prov¬ 
ince.  Practically  no  orders  were  received  from 
the  logging  camps,  with  no  immediate  pros¬ 
pects  of  improvement.  Construction  work  in 
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general  was  quiet,  the  majority  of  orders  being 
of  a  casual  nature,  and  many  men  were  on 
hand  to  fill  all  such,  promptly.  There  was 
little  activity  in  the  women’s  division.  A  few 
domestics  were  placed,  but  generally  speaking, 
calls  for  help  were  few,  while  many  women 


were  available.  Applicants  at  the  employ¬ 
ment  offices  throughout  Saskatchewan  were 
on  the  increase  and  the  outlook  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  rather  dull. 

There  was  little  improvement  in  farming 
in  the  Province  of  Alberta,  as  the  calls  for 


MONTHLY  STATISTICS  REFLECTING  INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA 
(Official  Statistics  except  where  noted) 


1929 


November  October  September 


1928 


November 

October 

September 

273,058,358 

256,295,802 

217,921,943 

102,966,710 

112,340,617 

106,066,189 

167,013,618 

141,816,210 

109,828,366 

16,380,605 

18,614,418 

16,580,008 

4,431,843,134 

4,272,541,050 

3,050,950,943 

186,631,654 

190,304,248 

193,492,620 

1,523,495,911 

1,511,595,332 

1,484,814,579 

1,237,957,932 

1,227,076,375 

1,191,855,133 

184-2 

168-4 

159-7 

104-0 

106-2 

107-6 

95-0 

95-0 

96-0 

94-9 

95-4 

95-5 

21-52 

21-52 

21-38 

174 

157 

118 

3,287,479 

2,488,560 

2,627,423 

118-9 

118  8 

119-5 

3-1 

2-2 

2  4 

6,844 

8,041 

11,663 

346,707 

371,473 

348,936 

23,075,115 

26,126,225 

21,398,394 

19,390,212 

19,363,444 

18,750,109 

24,358,668 

27,020,332 

21,371,239 

17,052,558 

17,014,052 

15,073,035 

5,470,742,835 

5,598,128,388 

3,840,510,280 

15,822,401 

21,558,085 

20,374,149 

29,038,200 

44,584,908 

45,438,900 

95,426 

93,186 

90,516 

108,463 

108,987 

99,888 

4,532 

2,127 

2,008 

1,694,572 

1,702,151 

1,395,753 

82,711,000 

95,738,000 

101,229,000 

6,270,000 

6,593,000 

6,295,000 

16,955,000 

13,842,000 

4,971,000 

252,591,464 

295,843,929 

242,732,203 

2,175,000 

2,130,000 

1,892,000 

96,937,000 

78,478,000 

77,691,000 

48,051,000 

47,111,000 

42,681,000 

54,498,000 

55,351,000 

38,500,000 

223,645 

217,290 

186,396 

8,154 

13,016 

16,572 

183-8 

180-9 

161-2 

175-9 

187-2 

171-7 

173-6 

186-2 

176-1 

$ 


Trade,  external,  aggregate .  $ 

Imports,  merchandise  for 

consumption .  $ 

Exports,  Canadian  produce. .  $ 

Customs  duty  collected . 

Bank  debits  to  individual 

accounts .  $ 

Bank  notes  in  circulation .  $ 

Bank  deposits,  savings .  $ 

Bank  loans,  commercial,  etc. . .  $ 

Security  Prices,  Index  Number — 

Common  stocks . 

Preferred  stocks . 

(l)  Index  of  interest  rates . 

( 2)  Prices,  Wholesale,  Index 

number . 

0)  Prices,  Retail,  Family  bud¬ 
get  .  $ 

(’)  Business  failures,  number . 

(s)  Business  failures,  liabilities.  $ 
(2)Employment,  Index  Number, 

Employers’  pay-roll  figures . 

(s)  (4)  Unemployment,  percentage 

(trade  union  members) . 

Immigration . 

Railway — 

(5)  Car  loadings,  revenue, 

freight . cars 

(6)  Canadian  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  gross  earnings .  $ 

(7)  Operating  expenses .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 

gross  earnings .  $ 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
operating  expenses,  all 

lines .  $ 

Steam  railways,  freight  in 

ton-miles . 

Building  permits .  $ 

(8)  Contracts  awarded .  $ 

Mineral  production— 

Pig  iron .  tons 

Steel  ingots  and  castings .  tons 

Ferroalloys .  tons 

Coal . tons 

Crude  petroleum  imports .  gal. 

Rubber  imports . lbs. 

Cotton  imports .  lbs. 

Timber  scaled  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia . bd.  ft. 

Flour  production . bbls. 

Sugar  manufactured .  lbs. 

Output  of  central  electric  sta¬ 
tions,  daily  average . k.w.h. 

(•)  Sales  oi  insurance .  $ 

Newsprint .  tons 

Automobiles,  passenger . 

(lc)  Index  of  physical  volume  of 

business . 

Industrial  production . 

Manufacturing . 


154-7 

99-8 

103-3 

95-8 

22-03 

184 

3,302,336 

124-6 

6-0 


260,598 

18,180,201 


45,375,500 

86,516 

93,648 

7,418 


237,698,646 

116,261,197 

119,265,558 

18,752,279 

4,713,472,771 

185,085,767 

1,470,045,528 

1,473,427,797 

186-2 

102- 9 

103- 3 

96-7 

21-96 

175 

2,564,855 

125-6 

3-7 

8,817 


318,050 

20,445,780 


20,152,442 


12,842,606 


18,063,577 

57,083,600 

91,409 

115,674 

7,674 


122,600,000 

4,079,000 

11,812,000 

356,881,327 


89,145,000 

51,428,000 


251,914 

8,975 

196- 9 

197- 5 
186-0 


188,803,442 


97-3 


126-8 

3-5 

11,101 


321,992 

19,757,687 

18,273,293 

19,551,217 


14,540,597 

3,312,069,004 

17,114,963 

46,959,200 

98,816 

99,000 

7,131 

1,378,631 

79,580,000 

4,274,000 

3,550,000 

241,843,723 

1,283,000 

69,217,000 

49,237,000 

43,520,000 

227,665 

10,710 

171-7 

174-5 

166-2 


P)  Calculated  from  yields  of  Ontario  bonds.  (s)  Excluding  lines  east  of  Onebec 

S  B^dXet  gUIe8'  See  artiCleS  elSewhere  in  this  issue-  (7>  iHdudlngW ^  of  &eo 

(*)  Figures  for  end  of  previous  months  m  ^cTfan’8  Builf?‘?g  Review. 

(6)  Figures  for  four  weeks  ending  November  30,  1929,  and  cor-  ^,feJnsurance  Sale8  Research  Bureau,  Hartford, 
responding  previous  periods. 

exports,  car  loadings!  shares  tadedand™Lktd^iteSSIndustrfa/TOmm:^dITlninghCOt?tr^Ctii0n;  mtanu&cturing,  trade,  imports, 

ing  and  construction.  Manufacturing  includes  production  of  flour^^wa^  newJ  1?cludef  forestry,  mining,  manufactur- 

of  cotton,  rubber,  wool  and 
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workers  were  few.  With  many  applicants, 
wages  were  a  secondary  consideration,  board 
and  lodging  for  the  winter  months  being  of 
the  first  importance.  This,  however,  did  not 
improve  the  situation.  Building  construction 
was  fairly  brisk.  Outside  work  on  account 
of  winter  conditions  showed  slackening,  but 
interior  finishing  still  furnished  employment 
for  a  number  of  skilled  workers.  In  Edmon¬ 
ton,  tenders  were  called  for  sewer  construc¬ 
tion — this  work  to  be  commenced  immediately 
as  a  relief  measure.  Railway  work  was  some¬ 
what  quiet.  Cold  weather  improved  the  local 
demand  in  coal  mines,  but  eastern  shipments 
showed  a  falling  off  in  comparison  with  those 
of  last  season.  Logging  was  quiet,  but  pros¬ 
pects  were  better  for  the  future,  and  it  was 
expected  that  there  would  be  a  good  demand 
for  men  as  soon  as  weather  conditions  allowed 
easier  access  to  camps.  In  Edmonton,  retail 
stores  reported  improved  business,  which 
seemed  likely  to  continue  until  after  the  holi¬ 
day  season.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  demand  for  town  domestics,  but  few 
orders  were  received  from  the  farming  districts 
for  women  workers. 

In  British  Columbia,  only  a  few  orders  were 
listed  for  farming,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  these  offered  low  wages  or  board  alone. 
There  was  little  activity  shown  in  logging. 
A  few  pole  makers  were  sent  out,  but  many 
camps  had  closed  down,  and  about  New  West¬ 
minister,  the  lack  of  employment  in  this  line, 
was  largely  responsible  for  unfavourable  local 
conditions.  Some  metal  mines  were  continuing 
development  work  by  contract  for  winter 
months,  though  little  additional  activity  was 
looked  for  until  spring.  Quietness  prevailed 
in  the  coal  division.  Building  construction 
showed  some  activity  in  Nelson,  New  West¬ 
minster  and  Prince  Rupert,  but  in  other  parts 
of  the  province  there  was  little  doing.  Rail¬ 
road  gangs  were  also  being  laid  off.  Manu¬ 
facturing  was  quiet,  and  although  many 
local  industries  were  operating,  production 
was  curtailed  to  such  an  extent  that  staffs  had 
been  reduced  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per 
cent.  Work  was  fairly  active  in  the  ship 
yards,  longshoring  however,  was  quiet.  Trade 
also  was  only  fair,  though  improvement  was 
hoped  for  at  holiday  time.  There  was  still 
a  surplus  of  women  applicants  for  casual  and 
daily  work,  but  positions  were  available  for 
experienced  household  workers.  While  un¬ 
employment  was  undoubtedly  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  province,  yet  it  was  hoped 
the  situation  would  become  less  acute  with 
improved  weather  conditions. 


Employment  at  the  begin- 
Employers’  ning  of  November  showed 

Reports  the  customary  seasonal  con¬ 

traction,  but  activity  con¬ 
tinued  at  a  higher  level  than  on  the  corre¬ 
sponding  date  in  any  other  year  since  1920. 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  tabulated 
statements  from  7,043  employers,  whose  pay¬ 
rolls  were  reduced  from  1,082,576  persons  on 
October  1,  to  1,090,846  at  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember.  Reflecting  this  decrease,  the  index 
number  (with  the  average  for  the  calendar 
year,  1926,  as  the  base  equal  to  100),  declined 
from  125.6  in  the  preceding  month  to  124.6 
on  the  date  under  review,  as  compared  with 
118.9,  108.8,  104.0,  98.3,  94.1,  100.0,  97.0  and 
91.3  on  November  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925, 
1924,  1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively. 

Heightened  employment  was  registered  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  but  the 
trend  was  downward  in  Ontario,  the  Prairie 
Provinces  and  British  Columbia.  In  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces,  there  was  an  increase  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  contrasting  with  the  losses  generally 
recorded  at  the  beginning  of  November;  most 
of  the  advance  took  place  in  logging  and  ship¬ 
ping,  while  there  were  seasonal  decreases  in 
manufacturing,  notably  in  sawmills.  In 
Quebec,  building  construction,  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation  showed  improvement,  and  there 
were  very  marked  seasonal  advances  in  log¬ 
ging,  but  highway  and  railway  construction, 
manufacturing,  communications  and  services 
registered  curtailment.  In  Ontario,  employ¬ 
ment  again  declined;  the  most  extensive 
recessions  were  mainly  of  a  seasonal  nature 
in  construction,  canning,  saw-milling  and  iron 
and  steel  plants,  while  logging,  mining  and 
trade  were  decidedly  busier.  In  the  Prairie 
Provinces,  coal  mining,  logging  and  trade  were 
much  more  active;  on  the  other  hand,  manu¬ 
facturing,  construction,  transportation  and  ser¬ 
vices  showed  contractions.  In  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  greatest  losses  were  in  manufactures 
and  construction,  but  logging  and  transporta¬ 
tion  were  also  slacker.  Mining  and  retail 
trade,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more  active. 

Additions  to  staffs  were  registered  in  Mont¬ 
real,  Quebec,  and  Winnipeg;  in  Toronto, 
Ottawa,  Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border 
Cities,  and  Vancouver  there  were  reductions, 
while  practically  no  general  change  was  noted 
in  Hamilton.  In  Montreal,  manufactures, 
transportation,  construction,  and  trade  re¬ 
ported  increased  activity,  but  losses  were 
recorded  in  communications  and  services.  In 
Quebec  city,  services  and  manufacturing 
showed  curtailment,  while  construction  and 
trade  reported  heightened  activity.  In 
Toronto,  most  of  the  decline  was  in  manu- 
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facturing,  construction  and  transportation, 
while  trade  was  considerably  busier.  In 
Ottawa,  almost  all  the  curtailment  took  place 
in  manufacturing,  trade  showing  _  greater  ac¬ 
tivity.  In  Hamilton,  advances  in  manufac¬ 
tures  were  offset  by  losses  in  quarrying  and 
other  groups.  In  Windsor  and  the  Adjacent 
Border  Cities,  seasonal  dullness  in  automobile 
plants  and  construction  caused  the  decrease.  In 
Winnipeg,  trade  reported  considerable  gains, 
but  manufacturing  and  transportation  released 
help.  In  Vancouver,  construction  and  manu¬ 
factures  showed  most  of  the  reduction,  while 
trade  and  services  were  more  active. 

Further  shrinkage  of  a  seasonal  character 
was  noted  in  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the  lum¬ 
ber,  iron  and  steel  and  food-canning  industries, 
although  there  were  also  losses  in  electric  cur¬ 
rent,  leather  and  building  material  works.  On 
the  other  hand,  electrical  apparatus,  non-fer¬ 
rous  metal  and  some  other  factories  registered 
considerable  advances.  There  were  also  large 
increases  in  logging,  mining,  and  trade,  but 
construction  and  maintenance,  communica¬ 
tions,  transportation  and  services  showed  de¬ 
cided  losses. 

An  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue  gives  in 
some  detail  the  employment  situation  as  at 
the  beginning  of  November,  1929. 

The  situation  among  local 
Trade  trade  unions  was  somewhat 

Union  less  favourable  during  Octo- 

Reports  ber  than  in  the  preceding 

month,  1,750  labour  organi¬ 
zations  from  which  returns  were  tabulated 
with  a  combined  membership  of  212.328  per¬ 
sons  showing  6  per  cent  of  inactivity,  con¬ 
trasted  with  3-7  per  cent  in  September.  The 
October  percentage  was  also  in  advance  of 
that  indicated  during  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year  when  3-1  per  cent  of  idleness 
was  recorded.  These  reductions  were  mainly 
attributable  to  curtailment  of  employment 
among  steam  railway  workers  due  to  the 
smaller  grain  movement.  The  decline  from 
September  was  caused,  in  large  measure,  by 
seasonal  inactivity  among  garment  workers. 

In  another  section  of  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  report  in  detail  of  unemployment  conditions 
affecting  local  trade  unions  at  the  close  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

During  the  month  of  October, 
Employment  1929,  the  offices  of  the  Em- 
Office  ployment  Service  of  Canada 

Reports  referred  37,652  workers  to 

positions  and  effected  a  total 
of  36,066  placements.  Of  these  the  placements 
in  regular  employment  were  23,199  of  which 
18,539  were  of  men  and  4,660  of  women. 
Placements  in  casual  work  numbered  12,867. 


Employers  notified  the  Service  of  38,523 
vacancies,  of  which  27,027  were  for  men  and 
11,496  for  women.  Applications  for  work  were 
received  at  the  offices  from  36,442  men  and 
15,236  women,  a  total  of  51,678.  A  marked 
decline  is  shown  when  the  figures  are  com¬ 
pared  both  with  those  of  the  preceding  month 
and  with  those  of  the  corresponding  month  a 
year  ago,  the  reports  for  September,  1929, 
showing  46,099  vacancies  offered,  55,521  appli¬ 
cations  made  and  43,056  placements  effected, 
while  in  October,  1928,  there  were  recorded 
61,926  vacancies,  70,803  applications  for  work 
and  57,740  placements  in  regular  and  casual 
employment.  A  report  in  detail  of  the  work 
of  the  offices  for  the  month  of  October,  1929, 
may  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

According  to  a  report  pre- 
Building  pared  by  the  Dominion 

Permits  and  Bureau  of  Statistics  the 
Contracts  value  of  permits  issued  in 
Awarded  61  cities  during  October, 

1929,  was  $18,063,577,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $17,114,963  in  the  preceding  month 
and  with  $21,558,085  for  October,  1928. 

The  MacLean  Building  Review  states  that 
the  November  total  was  the  largest  on  record 
for  this  month  in  any  year  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  November,  1925.  It  exceeded  that  of 
the  same  month  a  year  ago  by  56-2  per  cent. 
The  total  value,  for  eleven  months  of  1929, 
of  all  types  of  building,  stands  20  per  cent 
over  1928.  The  Review  estimates  the  total 
value  of  construction  contracts  awarded  in 
Canada  in  November,  1929,  at  $45,375,500.  Of 
the  November  total,  $14,816,100  was  for  busi¬ 
ness  buildings;  $13,504,700  was  for  engineering 
purposes;  $10,3O9,SOO  was  for  residential  build¬ 
ings;  and  $6,744,900  was  for  industrial  pur¬ 
poses.  The  apportionment  of  the  contracts 
awarded  during  November,  by  provinces,  was 
as  follows:  Quebec,  $18,856,000;  Ontario, 
$18,420,600;  British  Columbia,  $3,183,500; 
Saskatchewan,  $1,784,500;  Alberta,  $1,191,200; 
Manitoba,  $880,500;  Nova  Scotia,  $874,400; 
New  Brunswick,  $168,300;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $16,500. 


Production  and  Trade 

Figures  showing  the  volume 
Industrial  of  production  in  certain  in- 
Production  dustries  during  the  recent 
months  and  also  in  the 
corresponding  months  in  the  previous  year 
are  given  in  the  table  on  page  1328. 

The  Monthly  Review  oj  Business  Statistics , 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  states  that  despite  the  extensive 
liquidation  of  speculative  stocks  traded  on  the 
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Canadian  exchanges,  industrial  production  was 
in  good  volume  during  October,  the  index 
maintained  by  the  Bureau  being  197-5  com¬ 
pared  with  174-5  in  September  and  187-2  in 
October  last  year.  The  construction  industry 
obtained  an  unusual  amount  of  new  business 
for  the  season  and  permits  indicated  that 
building  in  the  principal  cities  was  active 
during  the  late  fall.  Mineral  production 
showed  considerable  improvement  over  recent 
months.  Silver  exports  and  receipts  at  the 
Royal  Mint  were  less  than  in  September,  but 
the  other  principal  metals  showed  marked 
gains.  Newsprint  production  was  greater  than 
in  any  preceding  month.  The  output  of  motor 
cars  showed  a  gain  over  September,  a  strong 
demand  for  trucks  being  in  evidence.  A 
feature  of  the  month  was  the  importation  of 
11,812,485  pounds  of  raw  cotton,  indicating 
that  preparations  are  now  being  made  for  a 
more  active  season  in  the  cotton  textile  in¬ 
dustry.  Imports  of  raw  cotton  had  been  at  a 
moderate  level  from  June  to  September.  The 
imports  of  crude  petroleum  were  resumed  in 
large  volume  during  October,  the  total  being 
122,600,000  gallons,  the  largest  importation  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.  Owing  to  the 
quiet  period  in  the  production  of  motor  cars, 
the  rubber  industry  has  shown  a  moderate 
recession  in  the  activity  measured  by  the 
imports  of  raw  material.  The  official  index 
for  manufacturing  production  was  186-0  dur¬ 
ing  October  compared  with  166-2  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month,  indicating  that  industrial  con¬ 
ditions  continued  strong  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  quarter. 

The  output  of  newsprint  in  Canada  during 
October  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding 
month.  Production  at  251,914  tons  showed  an 
increase  of  10-5  per  cent  over  the  preceding 
month  and  16  per  cent  over  October,  1928. 
Operation  in  October  was  88-8  per  cent  of 
rated  capacity  and  shipments  were  even 
greater  than  the  output.  Canadian  mills 
produced  295,942  tons  more  in  the  first  10 
months  of  the  present  year  than  in  the  same 
period  of  1928,  representing  an  increase  of 
15  per  cent. 

A  summary  of  Canadian 

External  trade  prepared  by  the 

Trade  Department  of  National 

Revenue  Shows  that  in 

October,  1929,  the  merchandise  entered  for 
consumption  amounted  to  $116,261,197  as 
compared  with  $99,379,848  in  the  preceding 
month,  and  with  $112,340,617  in  October,  1928. 
The  chief  imports  in  October,  1929,  were: — 
Iron  and  its  products,  $23,805,777;  Non- 
metallic  minerals  and  products,  $20,432,169; 


Fibres,  textiles  and  textile  products, 
$16,410,244. 

The  domestic  merchandise  exported  during 
October,  1929,  amounted  to  $119,265,558,  as 
compared  with  $87,751,034  in  September,  1929, 
and  with  $141,816,210  in  October,  1928.  The 
chief  exports  in  October  were:  Agricultural 
and  vegetable  products  mainly  foods, 
$38,332,029;  Wood,  wood  products  and  paper, 
$27,682,110;  Animals  and  animal  products, 
$15,087,906. 

Strikes  and  Lockouts 

The  time  loss  due  to  industrial  disputes  in 
November,  1929,  was  more  than  twice  that 
occurring  in  October,  although  fewer  strikes 
occurred,  the  extension  of  the  pulp  wood  camp 
workers’  dispute  in  Northern  Ontario  involv¬ 
ing  several  hundred  men  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  month.  As  compared  with  Novem¬ 
ber,  1928,  the  figures  for  November,  1929, 
show  that  only  one-half  the  number  of  strikes 
occurred,  involving  approximately  one-half  as 
many  workers  and  causing  approximately  one- 
half  the  time  loss  occurring  in  the  same  month 
in  1928.  There  were  in  existence  during  the 
month  eight  disputes,  involving  823  work¬ 
people  and  resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  12,871 
working  days,  as  compared  with  eleven  dis¬ 
putes  in  October,  involving  77 1  workers  and 
resulting  in  a  time  loss  of  6,219  working  days. 
In  November,  1928,  there  were  on  record  six¬ 
teen  disputes,  involving  1,840  workers  and  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  time  loss  of  20,893  working  days. 
At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  on  record 
six  disputes  involving  approximately  770  work¬ 
ers.  These  figures  do  not  include  those  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  which  employment  conditions 
were  reported  to  be  no  longer  affected  but 
which  had  not  been  formally  called  off. 

Prices 

The  cost  per  week  of  a  list  of  twenty-nine 
staple  foods  for  an  average  family  of  five  in 
terms  of  the  average  retail  prices  in  some 
sixty  cities  was  slightly  higher  at  $11.75  for 
November,  as  compared  with  $11.68  for  Octo¬ 
ber;  $11.28  for  November,  1928;  $11.07  for 
November,  1927;  $11.01  for  November,  1926; 
$11.23  for  November,  1925;  $10.46  for  No¬ 
vember,  1924;  $10.69  for  November,  1923; 
$10.29  for  November,  1922;  $11.08  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1921;  $15.32  for  November,  1920;  $16.92 
for  June,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $13.65  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918;  and  $7.96  for  November,  1914.  The 
increase  was  due  mainly  to  seasonal  advances 
in  the  prices  of  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese, 
while  the  most  important  declines  occurred  in 
the  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon,  lard, 
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bread,  flour  and  beans.  Including  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  rent  with  that  of  foods  the  total 
budget  averaged  $22.03  at  the  beginning  of 
November,  as  compared  with  $21.96  for  Oc¬ 
tober;  $21.52  for  November,  1928;  $21.27  for 
November,  1927;  $21.24  for  November,  1926; 
$21.51  for  November,  1925;  $20.81  for  No¬ 
vember,  1924;  $21.19  for  November,  1923; 
$20.89  for  November,  1922;  $2160  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1921;  $26.13  for  November,  1920;  $26.92 
for  July,  1920  (the  peak) ;  $21.61  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1918;  and  $14.36  for  November,  1914. 
Fuel  and  rent  showed  little  change. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  prices  in  1926  as  100,  was  slightly 
lower  at  95-8  for  November,  as  compared 
with  96-7  for  October;  96-9  for  November, 
1927;  and  97-6  for  November,  1926.  In  the 
classification  according  to  chief  component 
materials  five  of  the  eight  main  groups  were 
lower,  two  were  higher  and  one  was  un¬ 


changed.  The  groups  which  declined  were: 
the  Vegetable  and  Vegetable  Products  groups, 
due  mainly  to  declines  in  the  prices  of  grains, 
rubber,  vegetable  oils,  coffee  and  turpentine; 
the  Animals  and  their  Products  group,  due  to 
lower  prices  for  live  stock  and  meats,  which 
more  than  offset  increases  in  the  prices  of  eggs 
and  fish;  the  Textiles  and  Textile  Products 
group,  due  to  lower  prices  for  raw  textile  ma¬ 
terials  and  for  cotton  fabrics;  the  Non-Fer¬ 
rous  Metals  and  their  Products  group,  due  to 
lower  prices  for  lead,  silver,  tin,  zinc  and 
solder,  which  more  than  offset  slight  increases 
in  the  prices  of  copper;  and  the  chemicals 
and  Allied  Products  group.  The  Wood,  Wood 
Products  and  Paper  group  was  slightly  higher, 
due  to  advances  in  the  prices  of  white  pine 
lumber.  The  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and 
their  Products  group  also  advanced,  due 
mainly  to  higher  prices  for  coal  and  lime.  The 
Iron  and  its  Products  group  was  unchanged. 


Stable  Money  Association 


The  Stable  Money  Association,  recently 
formed  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City, 
is  an  educational  and  research  organization, 
whose  objects  is  to  promote  the  stabilization 
of  the  purchasing  power  of  money.  This 
Association  is  calling  the  attention  of  the 
world  to  the  grave  financial,  economic,  and 
social  disturbances  caused  by  instability  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  money.  The  Association 
maintains  that  wide  fluctuations  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  money  are  preventable 
although  it  does  not  advocate  any  particular 
method  or  plan. 

Leaders  in  the  fields  of  banking,  industry, 
commerce,  law,  labour,  agriculture,  and 
economics  in  America,  including  Owen  D. 
Young,  Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Elihu  Root, 
Matthew  Well,  John  L.  Lewis,  Frank  O. 
Lowden,  Louis  J.  Taber,  Dr.  John  R. 
Commons,  Dr.  Lionel  D.  Edie,  Dr.  Wesley 
Clair  Mitchell,  Otto  H.  Kahn,  and  Charles 
Evans  Hughes,  are  officers  of  the  Association. 
Frederick  A.  Delano,  Deputy  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond,  is 
President.  The  honorary  vice-presidents  of 
the  Stable  Money  Association  are  as  follows: 
— Messrs.  Edward  W.  Beatty,  Chairman  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  Montreal;  Dr.  Eduard  Benes, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Czechoslovakia; 
Alexander  de  Popovics,  governor  of  the 
National  Bank  of  Hungary;  Sir  Herbert  Holt, 
president  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada;  Max 


Lazard,  president  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Prevention  of  Unemployment;  Emile 
Moreau,  governor  of  the  Bank  of  France; 
Alberto  Pirelli,  past  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  managing 
partner  of  Pirelli  &  Co.,  Milan,  Italy;  Oscar 
Rydbeck,  director  of  Skandinaviska  Kredi- 
taktiebolaget,  Stockholm,  and  president  of  the 
Stockholm  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sir  Josiah 
Stamp,  director  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
president  of  the  Executive  of  the  London 
Midland  and  Scottish  Railway  Co.;  Sir  Henry 
Strakosch,  chairman  and  managing  director  of 
the  Union  Corporation,  Ltd.,  London,  director 
of  the  Anglo-International  Bank,  Ltd.,  and 
member  of  the  Financial  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  C.  E.  ter  Meulen,  senior 
partner  of  Hope  &  Co.,  Amsterdam;  Dr. 
Gerard  Vissering,  president  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  Bank,  Amsterdam;  K.  A.  Wallenberg, 
chairman  of  the  Stockholms  Enskilda  Bank, 
Stockholm. 


The  law  providing  for  social  insurance 
adopted  by  the  French  Parliament  in  March, 
1928,  was  expected  to  be  made  fully  effective 
at  the  end  of  December,  1929.  Its  provisions 
were  outlined  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  June, 
1928,  page  590.  The  new  Act  provides  bene¬ 
fits  for  sickness,  maternity,  old  age,  and  also 
makes  provision  for  family  allowances,  tem¬ 
porary  pensions  for  orphans,  and  an  unem¬ 
ployment  “guarantee”. 
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PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  INDUSTRIAL  DISPUTES  INVESTIGATION 
ACT  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER,  1929 


TNURING  the  month  of  November  an  ap- 
plication  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  Investigation  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act  was  received  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  from  linemen,  cablemen,  sta¬ 
tion  operators,  assistant  operators,  lamp  trim¬ 
mers,  maintenance  men,  electricians,  electri¬ 
cians’  helpers  and  assistants,  steam  engineers, 
chauffeurs,  steam  main  service  men,  and 
other  mechanics,  employed  by  the  Hydro- 
Electric  System  of  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  and 
being  members  of  the  Hydro  and  Mechanical 
Workers’  Unit  and  Pointe  du  Bois  Unit  of  the 
Federation  of  Civic  Employees  of  Winnipeg. 
The  dispute  relates  to  the  employees’  request 
for  increased  wages  and  directly  affects  225 
men. 

An  application  for  a  Board  was  reported  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  as 
having  been  received  from  motormen,  con¬ 
ductors,  shopmen,  bammen  and  trackmen  in 

Report  of  Board  in  Dispute  Between 

and  Cable 

The  Minister  of  Labour  received  on  Novem¬ 
ber  30  a  report  from  the  Board  of  Concilia¬ 
tion  and  Investigation  established  in  August 
of  this  year  to  deal  with  a  dispute  between 
the  Hydro  Electric  System  of  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Winnipeg  and  certain  of  its 
employees,  being  linemen  and  cable  splicers. 

The  Board,  which  rendered  a  unanimous 
decision,  was  composed  of  Honourable  Mr. 
Chief  Justice  D.  A.  Macdonald,  of  the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  of  Manitoba,  chairman,  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
other  Board  members;  Mr.  R.  F.  McWilliams, 
K.C.,  Winnipeg,  appointed  by  the  Minister 
in  the  absence  of  a  recommendation  from  the 
Corporation  of  Winnipeg,  and  Mr.  Ralph  May- 
bank,  Winnipeg,  nominated  by  the  employees. 

The  grievance  of  the  employees  and  for 
which  they  were  seeking  redress  related  to  that 
part  of  the  agreement  governing  their  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  the  city  which  prohibits 
them  from  remaining  members  of  or  becoming 
associated  with  any  labour  union. 

In  the  statement  of  the  nature  and  cause 
of  the  dispute  as  set  forth  in  the  application 
the  employees  referred  to  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  city  authorities  under  date  of  June  9, 
1919,  during  the  period  of  the  Winnipeg  strike, 
requiring  every  individual  seeking  employment 
from  the  city  to  sign  an  agreement  embodying, 

95715—2 


the  employ  of  the  Ottawa  Electric  Railway 
Compan}',  and  being  members  of  Division  No. 
279,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street  and 
Electric  Railway  Employees  of  America.  The 
dispute  grew  out  of  the  dismissal  from  the 
service  of  the  company  of  nine  conductors 
and  motormen  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
sixty-five  years.  The  Honourable  Mr.  Heenan, 
Minister  of  Labour,  held  interviews  with  both 
parties  to  the  controversy  and  a  conference 
was  arranged  between  representatives  of  the 
employing  company  and  a  committee  of  the 
employees’  union,  at  which,  as  a  basis  of  settle¬ 
ment,  the  company  offered  to  make  provision 
for  the  immediate  employment  of  the  nine 
dismissed  employees  at  such  work  in  the  car 
barns  as  their  physical  condition  would  permit. 
This  proposal  was  submitted  to  a  representa¬ 
tive  meeting  of  the  union  members,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  accepting  it  as  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  dispute. 

City  of  Winnipeg  and  Its  Linemen 
Splicers 

among  other  things,  prohibition  from  becom¬ 
ing  associated  with  a  labour  union.  The  em¬ 
ployees  stated  that  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
the  resolution  was  to  prevent  any  further  or 
future  participation  by  civic  employees  in  a 
sympathetic  strike. 

The  employees  asked  to  be  released  of  that 
undertaking  and,  if  allowed  freedom  of  asso¬ 
ciation,  offered  to  pledge  themselves  not  to 
join  in  any  sympathetic  strike,  the  union  also 
to  undertake  that  the  members  would  not  be 
called  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike. 

The  Board  in  its  report  states  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  these  men  were  forced  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment  under  duress  and  that  they  are  quite 
within  their  rights  in  requesting  its  abolition 
or  modification;  also  that  the  dispute  is  one 
coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Conciliation 
Act.  After  citing,  among  other  points,  (1)  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  to  which  Canada  is  a 
signatory  and  which  expressly  includes  among 
its  objects  recognition  of  the  principle  of  free¬ 
dom  of  association,  and  (2)  the  Industrial 
Conditions  Act  of  Manitoba  of  1919,  embody¬ 
ing  the  same  principle,  the  Board  recommends 
that  the  city  authorities  should  take  steps  to 
modify  the  restrictions  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
employees  contained  in  the  existing  agreement 
along  the  lines  contained  in  the  offer  of  the 
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employees  The  text  of  the  Board’s  con¬ 
clusions  follows: — 

“Ten  years  have  passed  since  the  strike  of 
1919.  World  conditions  and  the  mental  at¬ 
titude  and  other  phases  of  life  have  changed. 
The  peace  of  the  world  is  the  moving  spirit, 
and  to  accomplish  this  end  individual  friend¬ 
ship  and  good-will  must  be  promoted  and  are 
necessary  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  particularly 
between  capital  and  labour.  The  maintaining 
of  such  an  attitude  as  is  evidenced  by  the  City 
of  Winnipeg  with  these  employees  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  a 
solution  of  the  grievance  which  the  employees 
complain  of  should  be  found.  In  our  opinion, 
the  offer  of  the  employees  places  the  City  of 
Winnipeg  in  a  better  position  with  respect  to 
these  employees  than  the  existing  agreement. 
The  suggested  settlement  is  evidence  of  their 
good  faith  in  the  motives  by  which  they  are 
prompted. 

“Their  affiliation  with  the  Union  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Workers  assures  the  men  of  benefits 
beyond  their  reach  as  a  small  aggregation  of 
workers.  These  benefits,  in  addition  to  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining,  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  of  a  social  character,  together 
with  mutual  aid  in  sickness,  distress  and  death. 

“These  are  the  main  objects  of  the  applic¬ 
ants  in  seeking  a  removal  of  the  restrictions 


which  prevent  their  association  with  an  organi¬ 
zation  that  would  afford  them  the  protection 
so  much  needed  by  all  industrial  workers,  and 
particularly  by  those  engaged  in  the  hazardous 
occupation  of  the  applicants. 

“The  punishment  for  the  offence  of  1919 
should  not  be  perpetual.  Even  a  conviction  in 
our  criminal  courts  for  the  greater  portion 
of  our  grievous  offences  against  society  seldom 
extend  to  a  term  of  ten  years. 

“The  Board  has  given  full  and  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  all  the  facts  and  circumstances 
surrounding  this  agreement,  and  has  heard  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  on  behalf  of  both 
the  applicants  and  the  City  of  Winnipeg. 

“As  a  result  of  such  consideration,  we  would 
respectfully  recommend  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  modify  the  restrictions  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  employees  contained  in  the 
existing  agreement  along  the  lines  contained  in 
the  offer  of  the  applicants  as  above  set  forth. 
Whether  such  modification  should  relate  only 
to  these  applicants,  and  others  be  left  to  be 
dealt  with  as  their  cases  arise,  or  whether  a 
general  modification,  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  employees,  should  be  effected  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  City 
Council,  and  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  matters  referred  to  this  Board.” 


CANADIAN  RAILWAY  BOARD  OF  ADJUSTMENT  No.  1 
Summary  of  Recent  Decisions 


'  I '  WO  new  decisions  were  recently  given  by 
-L  the  Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjust¬ 
ment  No.  1.  This  Board  was  established  by 
a  voluntary  agreement  concluded  in  1918  be¬ 
tween  the  various  railway  companies  and 
certain  of  the  railway  organizations,  its  original 
purpose  being  to  secure  uninterrupted  service 
on  the  railways  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  Board  consists  of  six  representa¬ 
tives  of  labour,  one  for  each  of  the  following 
railway  brotherhoods;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers;  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engine-men;  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors;  The  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Railway  Trainmen;  the  Order  of 
Telegraphers;  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Main¬ 
tenance  of  Way  Employees  and  Railway  Shop 
Labourers.  Earlier  decisions  were  outlined 
in  the  Labour  Gazette,  November,  1929,  and 
in  previous  issues.  The  third  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Board,  covering  the  deci¬ 
sions  rendered  from  October  1,  1923,  to  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1927,  was  issued  as  a  supplement 
to  the  issue  of  November,  1927. 


Case  No.  350. — Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
(western  lines)  and  Order  of  Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

A  temporary  agent  having  been  removed 
from  service  the  company  appointed  a  spare 
telegrapher  to  replace  him.  The  man  who  was 
appointed  was  junior  in  service  to  another 
employee,  a  relieving  agent,  who  became 
available  for  the  position  about  two  weeks 
after  the  appointment  of  the  junior  employee, 
and  who  should,  in  the  employees’  opinion, 
have  been  sent  to  the  job  on  the  date  on 
which  he  became  available.  The  employees 
considered  that  seniority  should  have  gov¬ 
erned  the  appointment,  and  that  the  senior 
spare  man  should  be  paid  for  the  time  he 
was  held  out  of  work,  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  5  of  Article  2  of  the  Schedule, 
which  provides  that  “  senior  spare  men  will 
be  kept  working  in  preference  to  junior  spare 
men.”  The  company  on  the  other  side  con¬ 
tended  that  it  was  never  intended  that  a  spare 
man  should  be  entitled  to  “bump”  another 
spare  man  who  had  been  temporarily  ap- 
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pointed  to  a  position.  The  Board  decided 
that  the  senior  spare  man  in  this  case  should 
be  paid  for  the  time  he  had  lost  through  not 
being  appointed  to  the  position  in  question. 

Case  No.  351. — Es/quimalt  and  Nanaimo 
Railway  Company  and  Order  of  Rail¬ 
road  Telegraphers. 

The  superintendent  of  the  E.  and  N.  Rail¬ 
way,  on  August  16,  1928,  issued  the  following 
bulletin  to  all  telegraphers;  “Effective  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1929,  a  deduction  of  five  dollars  per 
month  will  be  made  from  the  schedule  rating 
of  all  telegraphers  occupying  company’s  dwel¬ 
lings.”  It  appeared  that  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  company  and  its  telegraphers,  in 
effect  for  many  years,  provided  that  deduc¬ 
tions  might  be  made  for  rental  of  station 
dwellings,  but  that  it  was  not  until  January  1, 


1929,  that  any  deductions  had  been  made 
from  telegraphers’  salaries  for  such  rentals.  It 
had,  moreover,  been  the  practice  to  bulletin 
vacant  positions  as  with  or  without  dwellings. 
The  employees  claimed  that  the  effect  of  the 
bulletin  was  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  men 
affected  by  five  dollars  a  month,  reducing  in 
proportion  the  basis  of  their  payments  for 
overtime.  The  Board  considered  that  the 
telegraphers  in  bidding  for  positions  adver¬ 
tised  as  “  with  dwelling,”  were  justified  in  be¬ 
lieving  they  were  not  to  have  the  rentals 
deducted  from  their  salaries;  and  the  Board’s 
decision  was,  therefore,  that  no  deductions 
for  rentals  should  have  been  made  from 
telegraphers  occupying  positions  which  were 
bulletined  as  “  with  dwellings,”  who  accepted 
positions  so  advertised. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  NOVEMBER,  1929 


THE  number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  in 
existence  in  Canada  during  November 
was  eight,  as  compared  with  eleven  in  the 
preceding  month.  The  extension  of  the  strike 
of  puLpwood  camp  workers  in  Northern 
Ontario,  however,  involving  several  hundred 
workers,  caused  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
time  loss  for  the  month  as  compared  with 
October.  Compared  with  November,  1928, 
the  figures  for  November,  1929,  show  that 
only  one-half  the  number  of  strikes  occurred, 
involving  approximately  one-half  as  many 
workers  and  causing  approximately  one-half 
the  time  loss. 


Date 

Number 

of 

disputes 

Number  of 
employees 
involved 

Time  loss 
in  working 
days 

•November,  1929 . 

8 

823 

12,871 

•October,  1929  . 

11 

771 

6,219 

November,  1928 . 

16 

1,840 

20,893 

*  Preliminary  figures 

The  record  of  the  Department  includes  lockouts  as  well  as 
strikes,  but  a  lockout,  or  an  industrial  condition  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  lockout,  is  rarely  encountered.  In  the  sta¬ 
tistical  table,  therefore,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  recorded 
together.  A  strike  or  lockout,  included  as  such  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  is  a  cessation  of  work  involving  six  or 
more  employees  and  lasting  at  least  one  working  day.  Dis¬ 
putes  of  less  than  one  day’s  duration,  and  disputes  involving 
less  than  six  employees,  are  included  in  the  published  record 
only  when  ten  days  or  more  time  loss  is  caused,  but  a  separate 
record  of  such  disputes  is  maintained  in  the  Department,  and 
the  figures  are  given  in  the  annual  review.  Each  month, 
however,  any  such  disputes  reported  are  mentioned  in  this 
article  as  “minor  disputes.” 

The  figures  printed  are  inclusive  of  all  disputes  which  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Department,  and  the  methods  taken 
to  secure  information  practically  preclude  probability  of 
omissions  of  a  serious  nature.  Information  as  to  a  dispute 
involving  a  small  number  of  employees,  or  for  a  short  period 
of  time,  is  frequently  not  received  until  some  time  after  its 
commencement. 

95715 — 24 


Six  disputes  involving  767  workpeople  were 
carried  over  from  October  and  two  disputes 
commenced  during  November.  Of  these  eight 
disputes,  two  terminated  during  the  month, 
both  in  favour  of  the  employer.  At  the  end 
of  November,  therefore,  there  were  six  dis¬ 
putes  recorded  as  strikes  or  lockouts,  as 
follows:  moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  pulpwood 
camp  workers,  Northern  Ontario;  copper¬ 
smiths,  Toronto,  Ont.;  silversmiths,  Toronto, 
Ont. ;  stage  hands,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  and 
musicians,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  record  does  not  include  minor  disputes 
such  as  are  described  in  a  previous  paragraph, 
nor  does  it  include  disputes  as  to  which  in¬ 
formation  has  been  received  indicating  that 
employment  conditions  are  no  longer  affected 
but  which  the  unions  concerned  have  not 
declared  terminated.  Information  is  avail¬ 
able  as  to  two  such  disputes,  namely:  elec¬ 
trotypers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  December  20,  1926; 
and  photo  engravers,  Toronto,  Ont.,  commenc¬ 
ing  January  17,  1929. 

The  following  paragraphs  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  certain  disputes  in  addition  to 
the  information  given  in  the  tabular  state¬ 
ment. 

Pulpwood  Cutters  and  Camp  Workers, 
Northern  Ontario. — The  strike  of  employees 
which  commenced  on  October  14,  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  east  of  Port  Arthur  during  November 
spread  westward  to  the  Pigeon  River  district 
and  also  north,  increasing  the  number  in¬ 
volved  to  over  six  hundred.  The  strikers 
demanded  an  increase  in  wages  from  $4  per 
cord  to  $5,  with  increases  for  monthly  paid 
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employees.  It  is  reported  that  one  employer 
agreed  to  increase  the  wages,  but  refused  to 
take  back  some  of  the  strikers,  his  offer,  there¬ 
fore,  not  being  accepted.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  strike  was  still  in  progress  in  all 
the  camps  involved. 

Compositors,  Nelson,  B.C. — This  dispute, 
involving  compositors  in  a  newspaper  office 
owing  to  the  alleged  violation  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  in  respect  to  the  employment  of 
apprentices,  is  recorded  as  having  lapsed  dur¬ 
ing  November,  employment  conditions  'being 
no  longer  affected. 

Moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q.— In  this  dispute, 
commencing  May  2,  1929,  for  an  increase  in 
wages,  the  number  of  strikers  during  Novem¬ 
ber  decreased  from  sixteen  to-  thirteen,  two  of 
the  others  having  secured  work  elsewhere. 

-Stage  Hands  and  Musicians,  'Ottawa,  Ont. 
— Musicians  in  a  theatre  ceased  work  on 


November  11,  1929,  in  sympathy  with  a  strike 
of  stage  -hands  on  October  28.  All  employees 
in  the  theatre  had  been  asked  to  accept  a 
reduction  in  wages  of  twenty  per  cent,  the 
stage  hands  ceasing  work  and  being  replaced. 
The  musicians,  therefore,  in  accordance  with 
their  agreement  with  the  stage  hands’  union, 
gave  two  weeks  notice  to  the  management 
cancelling  their  contract.  The  musicians  in 
turn  were  replaced.  The  employees’  organ¬ 
izations,  however,  have  n-ot  -called  off  the 
strikes. 

Coal  Miners,  Springhill,  N.S. — A  number 
of  -boys  ceased  work  on  November  22,  1929, 
protesting  against  the  suspension,  pending  in¬ 
vestigation,  of  an  employee  because  of  a 
broken  safety  lamp.  About  fifty  miners  also 
were  unable  to  continue  their  w-ork  for  the 
day.  Work  was  resumed  the  following  day. 
As  a  result  of  the  investigation,  the  suspension 
of  the  employee  involved  was  confirmed. 


STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS  IN  CANADA  DURING  NOVEMBER,  1929 


Number 

Time 

Industry,  occupation  and  locality 

of  em- 

loss  in 

ployees 

working 

Remarks 

involved 

days 

(a)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  Progress  prior  to  November,  1929. 


Logging — 

Pulpwood  cutters  and  camp 
workers,  Northern  Ontario,. 

640 

10,000 

Manufacturing — 

Printing  and  Publishing — 
Compositors,  Nelson,  B.C . 

2 

10 

Iron,  Steel  and  Products — 
Moulders,  Montreal,  P.Q . 

16 

350 

Other  Metal  Products — 
Coppersmiths,  Toronto,  Ont... 

13 

200 

Silversmiths,  Toronto,  Ont... . 

90 

2,150 

Service — 

Recreational — 

Stage  hands,  Ottawa,  Ont. . . . 

6 

75 

(b)  Strikes  and  Lockouts  Commencing  du 

Mining — 

Non-Ferrous  Smelting  and  Quarry¬ 
ing — 

Coal  miners,  Springhill,  N.S.  . 

50 

50 

Service — 

Recreational — 

Musicians,  Ottawa,  Ont 

6 

36  ( 

Commenced  Oct.  14,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced  July  18,  1929;  alleged  violation  of 
agreement  re  employment  of  excess  apprentices. 
Lapsed  during  November,  1929. 

Commenced  May  2,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  Oct.  1,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced  Oct.  25,  1929;  for  increase  in  wages. 
Unterminated. 


wages.  Unterminated. 


i v .  ct'^diiiisb  suspension 

miner,  .terminated  November  23,  1929; 
favour  of  employer. 


~ ^ -Li'-'-?,  iu  byinpai 

strike  of  stage  hands.  Unterminated. 
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STRIKES  AJND  LOCKOUTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER 

COUNTRIES 


'T'HE  latest  available  information  as  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  in  various  countries  is  given 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to  month, 
bringing  down  to  date  that  given  in  the  issue 
for  February,  1929,  in  the  review  of  Strikes 
and  Lockouts  in  Canada  and  Other  Countries, 
1928.  The  latter  review  included  a  table  sum¬ 
marizing  the  principal  statistics  as  to  strikes 
and  lockouts  since  1918  in  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  for  which  such  figures  were  available. 
Many  countries  publish  these  statistics  only 
once  each  year,  the  figures  being  issued  in 
some  cases  after  an  interval  of  as  much  as  two 
years,  so  that  for  such  countries  the  latest 
figures  are  not  for  relatively  recent  dates. 
Information  about  particular  disputes  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  most  part  from  newspaper  re¬ 
ports. 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 

The  number  of  disputes  beginning  in  Oc¬ 
tober  was  55,  and  15  were  still  in  progress 
from  the  previous  month,  making  a  total  of 
70  disputes  in  progress  during  the  month,  in¬ 
volving  21,700  workpeople  and  resulting  in  a 
time  loss  of  190,000  working  days  for  the 
month.  Of  the  55  disputes  beginning  in  the 
month,  8  arose  out  of  proposed  reductions  in 
wages,  20  on  other  wage  questions,  3  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  working  hours,  10  on  questions  respect¬ 
ing  the  employment  of  particular  classes  or 
persons,  6  on  other  questions  as  to  working  ar¬ 
rangements,  8  on  questions  of  trade  union  prin¬ 
ciple.  Settlements  were  reached  in  46  dis¬ 
putes,  of  which  11  were  in  favour  of  work¬ 
people,  16  in  favour  of  employers,  19  ended 
in  compromises  and  in  5  other  cases,  work  wras 
resumed  pending  negotiations. 

The  strike  of  shipyard  joiners,  which  with 
other  crafts  indirectly  affected,  had  involved 
about  3,000  shipyard  workers  since  April,  was 
terminated  on  November  20.  A  national  lock¬ 
out  had  been  threatened  by  employers,  but 
through  conciliation  by  the  Ministry  of  La¬ 
bour,  a  compromise  settlement  was  reached. 

Two  strikes  involving  together  about  3,800 
coal  miners  in  South  Wales  occurred  during 
October  against  the  employment  of  non-union 
workers.  Most  of  the  non-unionists  joined 
the  union  and  the  disputes  were  terminated. 

A  one-day  strike  of  2,000  London  omnibus 
workers  occurred  on  November  11,  over  a  dis¬ 
pute  concerning  union  membership;  work  was 
resumed  the  next  day  pending  consideration 
by  the  union  executive. 


Australia 

The  dispute  involving  about  12,000  coal 
miners  in  New  South  Wales,  which  began  on 
March  31,  was  still  in  progress  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  December.  An  agreement  reached  be¬ 
tween  the  owners  and  union  representatives 
on  November  29,  was  later  reported  to  have 
been  rejected  by  a  meeting  of  miners  at 
Sydney;  the  terms  of  this  proposed  agree¬ 
ment  called  for  a  reduction  in  wages. 

United  States 

The  number  of  disputes  which  began  during 
September  was  64,  and  74  were  in  effect  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  number  of  workers 
involved  in  disputes  in  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
month  was  16,415,  and  the  time  loss  413,928 
working  days. 

About  4,000  embroidery  workers,  hem- 
stitchers,  pleaters  and  tuckers  in  New  York 
City  were  on  strike  from  September  4  to  6, 
and  were  successful  in  their  demand  for  an 
impartial  chairman  similar  to  the  one  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  cloak  and  suit  industry  which 
followed  the  strike  in  that  branch  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  as  reported  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  August.  The  appointment  of  the  chairman 
was  for  the  adjustment  of  all  disputes  and  the 
abolishment  of  sweatshop  conditions  in  the 
trade.  The  five  dajr  week  of  40  hours  and 
other  demands  were  also  secured  by  the 
strikers. 


Alberta  Federation  of  Labour 

The  fourteenth  convention  of  the  Alberta 
Federation  of  Labour  will  be  held  in  Edmon¬ 
ton,  commencing  Monday,  January  13,  1930, 
the  headquarters  being  the  Macdonald  Hotel. 
The  convention  call  states: — “The  need  of  a 
large  and  representative  attendance  at  this 
convention  is  very  great.  Matters  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  trade  unionists  of 
the  whole  province  will  be  discussed.  Amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act 
and  other  legislative  changes  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  united  and  vigorous  action 
of  the  movement,  and  this  convention  which 
is  being  held  in  the  capital  of  the  province, 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the 
legislature,  should  be  an  effective  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  union  forces  of  the  province.” 
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COMBINES  INVESTIGATION  ACT 

Investigation  into  Alleged  Combine  in  Plumbing  and  Heating  Industry 

in  Ontario 


AN  investigation  into  the  Canadian  Plumb¬ 
ing  and  Heating  Guild,  the  Dominion 
Chamber  of  Credits,  Limited,  and  the  Amal¬ 
gamated  Builders’  Council,  together  constitut¬ 
ing  an  alleged  combine  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  plumbing  and  heating  industry  in  Ontario, 
was  conducted  under  the  Combines  Investi¬ 
gation  Act  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October  and  November,  1929. 

The  events  leading  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Commissioner  to  investigate  this  alleged 
combine  were  reported  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Labour  Gazette*  The  Canadian  Plumb¬ 
ing  and  Heating  Guild  was  an  organization 
for  the  stated  purpose  of  regulating  trade 
practices  in  the  plumbing  and  heating  indus¬ 
try  in  Ontario,  and  was  incorporated  without 
share  capital  under  the  Ontario  Companies 
Act  on  June  30,  1927.  Louis  Michael  Singer, 
K.C.,  of  Toronto,  Ontario,  the  Commissioner 
of  t'he  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild, 
on  September  8,  1927,  secured  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Dominion  Chamber  of  Credits, 
Limited,  as  a  limited  liability  company  with 
an  Ontario  charter.  The  Dominion  Chamber 
of  Credits,  Limited,  was  nominally  a  credit 
bureau  for  the  distribution  of  credit  informa¬ 
tion  and  the  collection  of  debts  for  its  sub¬ 
scribers.  The  subscribers  of  the  Chamber  of 
Credits  included  operators  conducting  busi¬ 
nesses  in  the  installation  of  plumbing  and 
heating  equipment,  as  well  as  manufacturers 
and  jobbers  of  plumbing  and  heating  supplies. 
The  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council,  the  third 
branch  of  the  alleged  combine,  was  formed 
on  April  30,  1928,  and  was  registered  on  June 
8,  1928,  as  a  trade  union  under  the  Trade 
Unions’  Act,  R.S.C.  1927,  c.  202,  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  in  1872.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadian  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Guild  became  members  of  the  Amalgamated 
Builders’  Council.  The  Amalgamated  Builders’ 
Council,  or  A.B.C.,  was  formed  and  registered 
for  the  subsequently  revealed  purpose  of  seek¬ 
ing  for  this  body  of  employing  contractors 
the  immunity  from  criminal  prosecution  for 
conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade  which  is 
accorded  to  trade  unions  registered  under  the 
Trade  Unions’  Act. 

Mr.  Gordon  Waldron,  K.C.,  on  July  19, 
1929,  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  under 
the  Combines  Investigation  Act  to  investigate 
the  alleged  combine,  following  a  preliminary 

‘Labour  Gazette,  August,  1929,  p.  868. 


inquiry  which  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Registrar  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Griffiths,  K.C.,  was  appointed 
oounsel  to  conduct  the  investigation  before 
the  Commissioner. 

Reference  was  made  in  the  August  article 
to  the  Commissioner’s  committal  of  Mr.  L. 
M.  Singer  for  contempt  of  court,  and  to  sub¬ 
sequent  applications  to  the  Courts  for  his 
release.  On  August  17,  Mr.  Justice  Logie 
granted  this  release,  on  bail  of  $75,000,  pend¬ 
ing  the  hearing  of  an  appeal  from  Mr.  Justice 
Jeffrey’s  order  of  August  1st.  The  Court  of 
Appeal  met  on  September  16,  before  the 
Toronto  sessions  of  the  Waldron  Commission 
opened,  granted  bail,  and  adjourned  the  case 
for  two  weeks  to  give  Mr.  Singer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purge  his  contempt  at  the  Toronto 
hearings  of  the  Commission,  which  began  on 
September  23.  Mr.  Singer’s  examination  was 
not  completed  at  the  expiration  of  the  two 
weeks,  and  the  hearing  before  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  adjourned  from  time  to  time. 
Finally,  on  November  12,  the  appeal  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  costs,  the  order  of  dismissal  not 
to  issue  until  November  18,  1929.  On  the 
following  day,  November  13,  Sir  Richard 
Meredith,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
Division,  allowed  the  same  appeal  and  ordered 
the  discharge  of  Mr.  Singer  from  custody.  The 
periods  during  which  Mr.  Singer  was  actually 
confined  in  the  Toronto  gaol  were  July  22-23 
and  August  1-17. 

The  investigation  itself,  as  already  noted, 
opened  with  the  attempted  examination  of 
Mr.  Singer  on  July  22.  The  first  hearings, 
which  by  the  Minister’s  authorization  were 
held  in  public,  were  commenced  on  August 
12,  in  the  County  Court  House  at  Sandwich, 
Ontario.  Sixty  witnesses,  from  Windsor  and 
the  other  Border  Cities,  were  heard  at  this 
point,  the  hearings  continuing  for  fourteen 
days,  concluding  on  August  31.  During  this 
period  inquiry  was  made  into  the  operations 
of  the  Border  Cities  zone  of  the  Canadian 
Plumbing  and  Heating  Guild,  the  Dominion 
Chamber  of  Credits,  and  the  two  local  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Amalgamated  Builders’  Council, 
one  representing  the  plumbing  and  heating 
contractors,  the  other  the  sheet  metal  con¬ 
tractors.  Eight  counsel,  besides  the  counsel 
for  the  Government,  took  part  in  the  Windsor 
proceedings. 
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Public  hearings  were  resumed  on  Septem¬ 
ber  9,  in  London,  Ontario,  where  evidence 
was  given  by  twenty-seven  witnesses,  includ¬ 
ing  operators,  jobbers  and  manufacturers,  most 
of  them  represented  by  counsel.  The  London 
hearings  occupied  nine  days  and  were  con¬ 
cluded  on  September  20. 

The  Toronto  sittings,  which  opened  at 
Osgoode  Hall  on  September  23  and  ended 
on  November  15,  occupied  twenty-eight  days. 
During  this  period,  seventy-six  witnesses  were 
examined  and  statements  on  behalf  of  wit¬ 
nesses  were  made  by  fourteen  oounsel.  An 
adjournment  from  October  2S  to  November  8 
was  arranged  to  permit  of  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  the  Canadian  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Guild  and  the  Amalgamated  Builders’ 
Council  in  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
Mr.  F.  W.  Griffiths,  K.C.,  acting  for  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  took  evidence  in  private  at  these 
points,  examining  twenty-five  witnesses.  In  all, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  witnesses  were 
examined  or  made  statements  during  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  twenty-five  counsel  appeared  for 
witnesses,  and  7,300  pages  of  evidence  were 
taken. 

On  October  31,  Commissioner  Waldron  made 
an  interim  report  dealing  exclusively  with  cer¬ 
tain  alleged  frauds  discovered  in  the  City  of 
London  during  the  course  of  the  investigation. 
The  Commissioner  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  were  in  violation  of  Section  444  of  the 
Criminal  Code  as  well  as  of  the  Combines 


Investigation  Act.  Section  444  of  the  Code 
provides  that — 

Everyone  is  guilty  of  an  indictable  offence 
and  liable  to  seven  years’  imprisonment  who 
conspires  with  any  person,  by  deceit  or  false¬ 
hood  or  other  fraudulent  means,  to  defraud  the 
public  or  any  person,  ascertained  or  unascer¬ 
tained,  or  to  effect  the  public  market  price  of 
stocks,  shares,  merchandise,  or  anything  else 
publicly  sold,  whether  such  deceit  or  falsehood 
or  other  fraudulent  means  would  or  would  not 
amount  to  a  false  pretence  as  hereinbefore 
defined. 

The  Minister  of  Labour,  in  accordance  with 
Section  31  of  the  Combines  Investigation  Act, 
remitted  the  interim  report  to  the  Attorney 
General  of  Ontario  on  November  8.  Ques¬ 
tion  was  raised  by  the  Honourable  G.  H. 
Ferguson,  as  Acting  Attorney  General,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  Provincial  Government 
proceeding  with  any  prosecution  under  the 
Combines  Investigation  Act  pending  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  Act’s 
validity.  It  was  pointed  out  in  reply  that  no 
question  had  been  raised  concerning  the  vali¬ 
dity  of  Section  444  of  the  Criminal  Code: 
whereupon  the  Prime  Minister  gave  assurances 
of  further  consideration.  No  decision  had 
been  announced  by  the  Attorney  General 
up  to  December  10. 

The  interim  report  has  not  been  made  pub¬ 
lic,  and  presumably  will  not  be  published  until 
after  the  receipt  of  the  Commissioner’s  final 
report.  A  summary  of  both  reports  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  later  number  of  the  Labour  Gazette, 
following  their  publication. 


Rationalization  in  British  Industry 


The  Monthly  Circular  published  by  the 
Labour  Research  Department  (Great  Britain) 
outlined  in  recent  issues  the  progress  already 
made  in  giving  effect  to  the  new  policy  of 
rationalizing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  addition  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
in  such  large  industries  as  coal,  cotton  and 
steel,  rationalization  has  been  extended  re¬ 
cently  to  a  number  of  minor  industries.  For 
example,  a  group  of  second-grade  china  manu¬ 
facturers  have  entered  into  a  merger  under 
the  title  “English  China  Corporation,  Lim¬ 
ited.”  It  is  proposed  under  the  scheme  to 
erect  a  large  new  factory  on  modern  lines,  and 
the  combine  is  to  control  its  own  raw  material 
with  a  view  to  the  cheapening  of  production. 
A  similar  process  is  going  on  in  cast  iron  goods 
and  among  the  manufacturers  of  patent  fuel 
or  coal  briquettes.  It  is  stated  that  very  little 


has  been  effected  so  far  in  amalgamating  iron 
and  steel  companies,  although  some  of  the 
large  firms  are  carrying  out  pooling  schemes. 
« Right  from  the  commencement  of  the 
European  steel  cartel,”  it  is  pointed  out,  “the 
British  industry  has  persistently  refused  to 
join,  and  though  the  reason  was  never  defin¬ 
itely  stated  it  has  come  to  be  accepted  that 
the  question  of  quotas  was  the  stumbling 
block.  Under  the  cartel  each  country  is  al¬ 
lotted  a  certain  quota  of  production;  the  con¬ 
tinental  countries  have  proposed  that  the 
British  quota  should  be  based  on  the  actual 
recent  production,  while  the  British  demanded 
a  quota  more  in  line  with  their  productive 
capacity,  which  was  some  30  per  cent  more. 
On  this  difference  the  negotiations  have  al¬ 
ways  broken  down.” 
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REPORT  OF  BUREAU  OF  LABOUR  OF  MANITOBA  FOR  1927-28 


'T'HE  Bureau  of  Labour  of  the  Province  of 

Manitoba  has  issued  its  thirteenth  re¬ 
port,  being  for  the  twelve  months’  period 
ending  April  30,  1928,  in  the  form  of  a  series 
tof  charts.  These  charts  show  the  progress  of 
•the  Bureau  since  its  establishment  in  1915. 
The  Bureau  of  Labour  is  now  in  charge  of 
the  administration  of  the  following  provin¬ 
cial  acts: — 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Act,  ithe  Manitoba 
Eactories  Act,  the  Bake  Shops  Act,  the  Shops 
Regulation  Act,  the  Minimum  Wage  Act,  the 
Elevator  and  Hoist  Act,  the  Steam  Boiler  Act, 
the  Building  Trades  Protection  Act,  the  Public 
Buildings’  Act,  the  Fair  Wage  Act,  the  Elec¬ 
tricians’  License  Act,  the  Public  Amusements 
Act — (The  licensing  of  Cinema  Projectors); 
the  One  Day’s  Rest  in  Seven  Act. 

The  tables  in  the  report  give  particulars 
of  the  inspections  carried  out  and  orders  made 
under  these  Acts.  Thus,  under  the  Factories 
Act  inspections  numbered  16,809  and  orders 
6,998  in  1928.  The  orders  were  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  safety  conditions,  health  and  sanita¬ 
tion  and  child  labour.  Under  the  Bake  Shops 
'Act  there  were  54  safety  orders,  while  37  such 
orders  were  made  under  the  Shops  Regula¬ 
tion  Act,  in  addition  to  eleven  orders  for  im¬ 
proved  sanitary  conditions,  and  nineteen  for 
infringements  of  provisions  concerning  child 
labour.  It  is  stated  that  the  position  of 
'children  in  industry  was  under  close  super¬ 
vision  during  the  year,  twenty-two  cases  of 
unlawful  employment  of  children  being  found, 
'three  of  these  in  the  woodworking  industry  and 
the  remainder  in  stores.  The  resulting  orders 
were  complied  with  in  every  case. 

Minimum  Wages  for  Women 

The  Minimum  Wage  Board1  is  composed  of 
'the  following  members: — 

Mr.  Geo.  N.  Jackson,  chairman;  Mrs.  Edna 
M.  Nash  and  Mr.  L.  J.  Rumford,  representing 
the  employers;  Mrs.  Jessie  Maclennan  and 
Mr.  James  Winning,  representing  the  em¬ 
ployees.  Eleven  prosecutions  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  these  being  in  connection  with 
laundry,  hotel,  and  office  workers.  Fines  were 
imposed  in  five  cases,  and  stay  of  proceedings 
entered  in  the  other  six,  all  claims  for  wages 
having  been  adjusted  satisfactorily.  In  all, 
sixty  claims  for  wages  were  adjusted  and  col¬ 
lected  involving  the  sum  of  $932.96,  without 
resort  to  prosecution. 


In  Winnipeg  and  district  1,794  inspections 
were  made  and  of  the  resulting  orders,  241 
concerned  working  conditions,  298  concerned 
•hours  of  work,  and  416  concerned  wages. 
Outside  of  Winnipeg  the  corresponding  num¬ 
bers  of  orders  were  9,  21,  and  30  respectively. 
Overtime  permits  were  issued  to  the  number 
of  189,  and  twelve  for  legal  holidays.  The 
largest  number  of  these  permits  were  in 
laundries  and  in  ladies’  wear  and  ladies’  hat 
establishments. 

Industrial  Accidents  and  Accident  Prevention 


The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
accidents  reported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30,  1928. 


Group 

Fatal 

Miscel¬ 

laneous 

Total 

Industrial . 

6 

5,832 

5,838 

Building  Trades . 

7 

564 

571 

Elevator . 

1 

15 

16 

The  report  gives  particulars  of  each  of 
these  fatalities.  The  Bureau  also  investigated 
other  fatalities  in  occupations  not  coming 
under  its  authority,  namely,  in  agriculture, 
in  a  hotel  (male  worker),  on  railway  con¬ 
struction,  on  public  work.  In  all,  the  Bureau 
made  special  investigations  of  1,073  accidents 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

On  the  subject  of  accident  prevention  the 
report  points  out  that  “there  are  two  parties 
who  principally  have  the  power,  if  properly 
directed,  to  prevent  industrial  accidents,  i.e., 
the  employer  and  the  employee.  Both  have 
responsibilities,  and  neither  can  avoid  them. 

“  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  provide 
safe  equipment  and  maintain  same  in  a  safe 
condition.  The  worker  also  has  a  respon¬ 
sibility  and  must  do  his  part  wholeheartedly 
■in  order  to  achieve  the  desired  results.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shewn  that  many  industrial  ac¬ 
cidents  are  due  to  the  human  element  and 
might  be  prevented  by  exercising  thought  and 
•care. 

‘  According  to  the  Manitoba  Workman’s 
Compensation  Board  report  for  1927,  we  find 
10,982  accidents  reported  at  a  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  one  million  dollars,  and  forty-six 
of  these  were  fatal.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  of  -these  accidents  should  have  been 
prevented.  While  the  workers  need  com¬ 
pensation  in  the  event  of  accidents,  there  is 
also  a  pressing  need  for  accident  prevention,. 
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because  an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  ton 
of  cure.  The  enactment  .of  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  legislation  has  undoubtedly  stimu¬ 
lated  many  owners  of  industries  to  introduce 
safety  appliances  in  their  factories.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  employee,  it  is  exceedingly 
important  that  accidents  should  not  happen. 
Industry  free  from  accidents  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  workmen’s  compensation.  Much 
Work  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  in  con¬ 
nection  with  accident  prevention  by  effecting 
improvements  in  working  conditions,  and 
wherever  possible,  every  effort  has  been  made 
to  impress  upon  the  worker  the  necessity  of 
•realizing  that  many  accidents  might  be  pre¬ 
vented  if  due  care  was  taken.  There  is  still 
much  work  which  might  be  done  to  advan¬ 
tage,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  bulletin 
service  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  before  the 
employer  and  the  worker  the  necessity  of 
adapting  safer  working  methods  and  the 
avoidance  of  unnecessary  risks,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future,  adequate 
means  may  be  found  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  humane  work  of  accident  pre¬ 
vention.” 

First  Aid 

An  extensive  program  of  First  Aid  instruc¬ 
tion  was  carried  out  during  the  year  among 
the  industrial  and  mercantile  workers  in  the 
.province,  and  in  spite  of  the  large  classes 
the  standing  of  those  examined  by  the  St. 
John  Ambulance  Association  was  much  higher 
than  usual.  On  this  subject  the  report  states 
as  follows: — 

“We  are  convinced  that  ‘First  Aid’  is  next 
in  importance  to  the  prevention  of  accidents; 
in  fact,  in  some  ways  it  is  of  even  greater 
importance,  because  with  al  our  efforts,  we 
can  never  hope  to  entirely  eliminate  accidents, 
but  with  efficient  first  aid  promptly  at  hand 
the  fatal  tendencies  of  accidents  can  very  fre¬ 
quently  be  arrested.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
a  workman  in  one  of  our  shops  fell  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  saw  which  was  running.  His  thigh  and 
buttock  were  cut  so  deeply  that  the  artery 
was  severed.  Had  this  man  remained  unat¬ 
tended  for  three  minutes  he  would  have  died. 
However,  a  competent  first  aid  man  was  near 
and  due  to  his  promptness  and  skill,  this 
man’s  life  was  saved-,  and  he  is  alive  to-day 
and  working  in  the  same  shop. 

“Attention  might  well  be  drawn  to  the 
work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Winnipeg 
Central  Division  of  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Brigade.  The  membership  consists  of  men 
who  have  been  instructed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labour  and  who  have  successfully  passed  the 


examination.  Formed  in  May,  1927,  it  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  those  men  who 
wished  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  scope  of 
their  skill  and  knowledge  in  first  aid  to  the 
injured.  Meetings  are  held  twice  monthly 
when  instruction  is  given  and  oportunity  is 
afforded  for  practising  the  methods  taught 
for  the  alleviation  of  pain  and  suffering.  Six 
teams  drawn  from  the  membership  competed 
in  a  very  successful  contest  for  a  trophy  do¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Taylor.  One  cannot  esti¬ 
mate  too  highly  the  benefit  accruing  to  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  community  generally  from  the 
organized  body  of  skilled  ‘  First  Aiders  ’  who 
are  always  ready  to  take  care  of  any  emer¬ 
gency  of  sickness  or  accident,  because  their 
continuous  training  keeps  them  efficient.  This 
organization  is  self-supporting  and  all  -of  the 
work  is  done  voluntarily  and  gratis.” 

Among  the  special  efforts  of  the  year  on 
behalf  of  safety  the  report  mentions  a  special 
investigation  by  the  Elevator  and  Hoist  Board 
into  the  recurrence  of  accidents  caused  by  an 
inadequate  locking  system,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a  uniform  system  of  interlocks  will  soon 
be  obtained. 

Steam  Boiler  Act.- — Special  efforts  were 
made  during  the  year  to  cover  the  entire 
province  in  the  inspection  of  boilers,  and  strict 
supervision  was  carried  out  of  all  steam 
plants,  which  should  be  in  charge  of  duly 
licensed  engineers. 

Building  Trade  Protection. — During  the 
summer  of  1927,  a  special  inspector  experi¬ 
enced  in  building  construction,  Who  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  inspection  work  under  this 
Act,  was  appointed.  Through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  this  man,  many  improvements  in 
scaffolding,  etc.,  became  effective,  and  he 
helped  to  create  considerable  interest  in  acci¬ 
dent  prevention  throughout  the  building 
trades. 

One  Day  Rest  in  Seven  Act. — This  act, 
passed  at  the  legislative  session  of  1928 
(Labour  Gazette,  May,  1928,  page  463),  was 
handed  over  to  the  Bureau  for  administration, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  Regulations  are  being  prepared  also  in 
connection  with  the  recent  amendment  to  the 
Factories  Act  in  regard  to  dry  cleaning  and 
dyeing  establishments  where  gasoline  is  used. 

Unemployment  Relief. — The  report  contains 
an  appendix  describing  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Seasonal  Unemployment,  which  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Legislature  in  1928  (Labour 
Gazette,  May,  1928,  page  495).  The  extent 
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to  which  the  provincial  government  assisted 
the  municipalities  in  dealing  with  the  unem¬ 
ployment  situation  during  the  past  eight  years 
is  outlined,  the  cost  to  the  province,  during 
the  undermentioned  winters,  being  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — • 


Winter  1920-1921 . $  78,952  28 

Winter  1921-1922 .  151,718  85 

Winter  1922-1923 .  63,542  80 

Winter  1923-1924 .  55,104  39 

Winter  1924-1925.  .  $61,064  79 
Less  refund.  .  2,455  47 

-  58,609  32 

Winter  1925-1926 .  16,567  57 

Winter  1926-1927 .  9,640  41 

Winter  1927-1928 .  11,552  58 


MINING  IN  ALBERTA  IN  1928 
Annual  Report  of  the  Mines  Branch  of  the  Province 


THE  annual  report  of  the  chief  inspector 
of  mines  of  Alberta  reviews  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  mining  industry  in  the  province 
during  the  calendar  year  1928.  The  report 
chiefly  consists  of  tables,  giving  statistics  of 
coal  production  and  numbers  of  workmen 
employed  in  each  mine;  the  number  of 
accidents,  fatal,  serious  and  slight;  the  num¬ 
ber  and  nature  of  the  prosecutions  under  the 
Mines  Act,  the  certificates  issued,  etc. 

Production  in  1928. — The  total  production 
of  coal  in  1928,  amounting  to  7,334,179  tons, 
was  the  Largest  output  in  the  history  of  the 
province,  exceeding  last  year’s  record  by 
397,399  tons.  Of  the  total  production  for  the 
year,  1,409,475  tons  were  sold  for  consumption 
in  Alberta;  2,422,729  tons,  in  other  provinces 
in  Canada;  52,265  tons  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States;  3,054,239  tons  were  sold  to 
railway  companies;  22,882  tons  were  used 
making  briquettes;  240,431  tons  were  used 
under  colliery  boilers;  7,106  tons  were  used 
by  colliery  railroads;  58,039  tons  were  put  to 
stock;  and  119,998  tons  were  put  on  the  waste 
heap.  In  addition  to  the  coal  mined,  53,768 
tons  of  shale  were  mined  from  which 
21,375,961  bricks  were  made;  during  the  year 
there  were  also  140  tons  of  bituminous  sands 
produced. 

There  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1 
shale  mine  and  2  open  pits  producing  shale 
for  brick  making.  The  number  of  coal  mines 
in  operation  was  284,  of  which  number  14 
were  opened,  9  re-opened  and  42  abandoned 
during  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  mines 
abandoned,  there  were  34  closed  temporarily, 
leaving  247  mines  in  operation  at  December 
31,  1928. 

The  production  of  domestic  coal  amounted 
to  3,378,200  tons;  sub-bituminous  740,498  tons; 
and  bituminous  coal  2,984,419  tons.  No 
anthracite  coal  has  been  produced  in  Alberta 
since  1923.  In  the  year  1928,  44,265  tons  of 


coal  were  shipped  from  Alberta  to  Ontario  as 
compared  with  22,680  tons  in  1927. 


Per  Capita  Production. — The  number  of 
tons  mined  per  man  underground  since  the 
year  1919  was  as  follows: 


1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 


958 

1,055 

824 

971 

893 

982 

834 

991 

970 

1,107 


In  calculating  the  total  per  capita  produc¬ 
tion  of  men  employed  underground,  the 
tonnage  mined  from  stripping  pits  was 
deducted,  and  only  the  tonnage  produced 
from  mines  was  used. 


Number  of  employees. — There  were  11,473 
persons  employed  during  the  month  of 
December,  1928,  which  was  a  decrease  of  156 
from  the  number  employed  during  the  month 
of  December,  1927.  The  total  number 
of  miners  employed  below  ground  as  at 
December  31,  1928,  was  8,727,  while  the  total 
employed  above  ground  was  2,746.  Of  these 
totals,  domestic  fields  provided  employment 
for  5,304  men  under  ground  employees  and 
1,353  above  ground;  sub-bituminous  coal 
mines  for  615  below  ground  and  426  above 
ground;  and  bituminous  mines  for  2,808  below 
ground  and  967  above  ground. 

Prosecutions. — There  were  55  prosecutions 
instituted  for  contraventions  of  the  provisions 
of  The  Mines  Act,  49  of  which  were  successful, 
4  being  unsuccessful  and  2  withdrawn,  the  one 
as  the  defendant  had  left  the  district,  and  tihe 
other  because  defendant  had  been  convicted 
on  another  charge  the  same  day. 
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Accidents. — During  the  year  there  were  28 
fatal  accidents,  besides  71  accidents  classed  as 
“serious”  and  122  as  “slight.”  The  number 
of  tons  of  coal  mined  per  fatal  accident  was 
261,935;  per  serious  accident,  103,298  tons;  per 
slight  accident,  60,166  tons.  The  largest  group 
of  accidents  was  that  of  those  due  to  haulage, 
with  falls  of  rock  accounting  for  the  next 
largest  group. 

Safety  Measures. — The  report  outlines  the 
measures  taken  in  the  prevention  of  accidents, 
summarizing  these  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  the  regular  inspections  of 
mines,  all  serious  and  fatal  accidents  were 
investigated,  and  all  inquests  were  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Bureau. 


In  all  dry  and  dusty  bituminous  mines, 
rock  dusting  with  crushed  limestone  was 
continuously  carried  on. 

Samples  of  mine  air  were  taken  at  intervals 
in  different  mines  by  the  inspectors,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  tests  made  by  Burrell  Gas  detectors. 
These  samples  were  forwarded  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  for  analysis. 

Samples  of  coal  dust  were  collected  and 
forwarded  to  the  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  Council  of  Alberta  for  analysis  for 
combustible  contents,  also  for  screen  tests  for 
fineness.  Samples  of  rock  dust  also  were 
collected,  and  tested  for  silica  content. 

Examinations  for  certificates  of  competency 
as  coal  miners  were  conducted  throughout 
the  province,  there  having  been  2,466  certi¬ 
ficates  issued  during  the  year,  making  a  total 
of  9,946. 


MOTHERS’  ALLOWANCES  IN  CANADA 
Provisions  of  Acts  in  Force  in  Five  Provinces 


THE  Manitoba  Child  Welfare  Commission, 
whose  report  was  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  April,  1929  (page  383),  has  published 
an  appendix  to  that  report  containing,  in 
tabular  form,  a  comparative  analysis  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Mothers’  Allowance  Acts 
as  in  force  on  September  1,  1928,  in  the 
provinces  of  Canada  having  such  legislation 
in  effect,  namely,  Alberta,  British  Columbia, 
Manitoba,  Ontario  and  Saskatchewan.  The 
information  was  certified  as  correct  for  each 
province  by  the  officials  severally  responsible. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  in  Manitoba  since  1924, 
mothers’  allowances  have  been  granted  under 
the  provisions  contained  in  Part  III  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Act,  which  authorizes  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  mother  or  other  guardian  under 
conditions  approved  by  the  Child  Welfare 
Board.  In  this  way  Manitoba  makes  practi¬ 
cally  the  same  provisions  for  “bereaved  and 
dependent  children”  as  the  other  provinces 
make  under  Mothers’  Allowance  legislation. 

The  information  given  in  the  Commission’s 
new  table  is  reproduced  below. 

Dates  of  Provincial  Acts 

Alberta,  1919;  British  Columbia,  1920; 
Manitoba,  1916;  Ontario,  1920;  Saskatchewan, 
1917. 

Conditions  of  Allowances 

fl)  Widowhood — 

This  condition  qualifies  in  the  five  prov¬ 
inces. 


(2)  Incapacitation  of  Husband1 — 

Alberta. — The  Act  provides  for  the  wife  of 
a  man  unable  to  support  his  family  by 
reason  of  disability  resulting  from  sickness 
or  accident,  likely  to  continue  for  at  least 
one  year,  but  this  clause  has  not  been  pro¬ 
claimed. 

British  Columbia. — The  wife  of  a  man 
domiciled  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  his  disability,  which  disability 
must  mean  total  disablement,  and  be  likely 
to  continue  for  at  least  one  year. 

Manitoba. — The  wife  of  a  man  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  to  the  point  where  it  is 
impossible  to  work  for  compensation  and 
where  such  disability  appears  to  be  irremedi¬ 
able,  subject  to  review  of  his  condition  every 
three  months  (definition  of  incapacitation 
fixed  by  regulation). 

Ontario. — The  wife  of  a  man  who  is  totally 
and  permanently  disabled. 

Saskatchewan. — The  wife  of  a  man  per¬ 
manently  incapacitated  by  an  incurable  dis¬ 
ease. 

(3)  Tuberculosis  of  Husband — 

Alberta. — Included  in  “incapacitation”  and 
therefore,  as  this  section  of  the  Act  has  not 
been  proclaimed,  this  group  has  not  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  allowance,  at  present. 

British  Columbia. — Included  in  “  Incapaci¬ 
tation.” 
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Manitoba. — Incapacitation  from  tuberculosis 
included  in  “  incapacitation.”  The  wife  of  a 
man  actually  confined  in  a  sanatorium.  (This 
is  not  provided  by  statute  or  regulation  but  is 
the  policy,  though  not  absolutely  adhered  to.) 

Ontario.- — The  allowance  is  granted  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  the  man  is  a  patient  actually  in 
care  in  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

Saskatchewan. — The  allowance  is  paid  to 
the  wife  of  a  man  actually  a  patient  in  a 
tuberculosis  sanatorium. 

(4)  Insanity  of  Husband1 — 

Alberta. — The  wife  of  a  man  committed  to, 
and  actually  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  under 
the  Mental  Diseases  Act. 

British  Columbia. — The  wife  of  a  man  who 
actually  became  an  inmate  of  a  hospital  for 
the  insane  while  he  was  domiciled  in  the 
province. 

Manitoba. — The  wife  of  a  man  confined  in 
a  hospital  for  mental  diseases. 

Ontario. — The  wife  of  a  man  confined  in  a 
hospital  for  the  insane  in  Canada. 

Saskatchewan. — The  wife  of  a  man  confined 
in  a  hospital  for  the  insane  or  feeble-minded 
in  Canada. 

(5)  Incarceration  of  Husband1 — 

Alberta. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

British  Columbia. — The  wife  of  a  man  who 
became  an  inmate  of  a  penitentiary  (i.e.,  was 
sentenced  for  a  minimum  of  2  years)  while 
he  was  domiciled  in  the  province. 

Manitoba. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

Ontario. — Not  admitted  to  allowance.  How¬ 
ever,  Ontario  has  unique  provision  for  the 
extramural  employment  and  payment  of 
prisoners. 

Saskatchewan. — The  wife  of  a  man  who  is 
an  inmate  of  a  gaol  or  penitentiary  (in  prac¬ 
tice,  the  allowance  is  paid  only  in  respect  to 
men  sentenced  for  6  months  or  longer). 

(6)  Desertion  by  Husband — 

Alberta. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

British  Columbia. — The  wife  of  a  man, 
deserted  for  at  least  2  years  by  a  husband 
domiciled  in  the  province  at  the  time  of  deser¬ 
tion  but  who  does  not  reside  or  own  property 
therein.  (N.B.  in  practice,  property  in  British 
Columbia  owned  by  a  deserting  husband  may 
be  realized  for  the  benefit  of  his  dependents.) 

Manitoba. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

Ontario. — The  wife  of  a  man  who  has  not 
been  seen  or  heard  of  for  5  years  (in  practice, 


this  period  may  be  reduced  to  3  years  by 
special  Order  in  Council  for  each  case). 

Saskatchewan. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

(7)  Unmarried  mothers — 

Alberta. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

British  Columbia. — By  statute,  under  the 
general  clauses,  the  allowance  may  be  granted 
to  an  unmarried  mother  deemed  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  have  the  care  of  her  child 
or  children. 

Manitoba. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 
(Though  the  common  law  wife  may  not  gen¬ 
erally  be  deemed  as  falling  within  this  group, 
her  children  are  born  out  of  legal  wedlock 
and  therefore  fall  within  this  classification.) 
In  practice,  the  allowance  has  been  paid  to 
common  law  wives,  otherwise  suitable  to  have 
the  care  of  their  children. 

Ontario. — Are  not  admitted  to  allowance. 
(In  practice,  where  the  woman  is  proved  to 
be  a  common  law  wife,  the  allowance  may  be 
paid,  by  Order  in  Council  for  each  case.) 

Saskatchewan. — Not  admitted  to  allowance. 

(8)  Divorced  Wives — 

Alberta. — Not  admitted,  unless  also  wddowed. 

British  Columbia. — Admitted  under  two 
clauses:  (a)  if  divorce  granted  on  grounds  of 
desertion  and  adultery;  (b)  under  the  general 
clause  empowering  the  Board  to  grant  allow¬ 
ance  to  “  any  other  person  whose  case  is  a 
proper  one  for  assistance.” 

Manitoba. — Not  admitted. 

Ontario. — Not  admitted. 

Saskatchewan. — Not  admitted. 

(9)  Indian  Children  on  Reserves— 

Alberta. — Considered  wards  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

British  Columbia. — No  provision. 

Manitoba. — No  provision. 

Ontario. — By  a  special  arrangement  Ontario 
admits  such  children,  and  the  Federal  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Affairs  meets  50  peT  cent  of 
the  cost. 

Saskatchewan. — If  husband  is  a  treaty  In¬ 
dian,  the  wife  is  not  considered  as  entitled, 
but  as  being  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

« 

Character  of  Mothers 

In  all  the  provinces  a  mother  benefiting 
under  the  Act  must  be  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  exercise  custody  and  control  over  her 
children. 
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Number  of  Dependent  Children 

The  number  of  children  whom  a  mother 
must  have  in  order  to  qualify  for  an  allowance 
in  each  province  is  as  follows: — 

Alberta. — Two  children  or  more.  (Unless 
special  circumstances  exist.)  This  restriction 
is  imposed  by  regulation. 

British  Columbia. — One  child  or  more. 

Manitoba. — Though  the  statute  states  one 
child  or  more,  by  Order  in  Council  the  allow¬ 
ance  is  generally  applicable  only  where  there 
are  2  children  or  more. 

Ontario. — Two  children  or  more. 

Saskatchewan. — One  child  or  more. 

Age  of  Children 

Alberta. — Boys  under  15  years.  Girls  under 
16  years.  (Compulsory  school  age  extends  to 

15  years.) 

British  Columbia. — Children  under  16  years. 
(Compulsory  school  age  extends  to  15  years.) 

Manitoba. — Children  under  14  years  (14 
years  is  interpreted  as  the  child’s  age  until 
its  15th  birthday.  Compulsory  school  age  ex¬ 
tends  to  14  years,  unless  the  child  is  not  at 
work,  when  he  must  remain  at  school  until 

16  years;  14  years  is  interpreted  in  practice 
to  extend  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in 
which  the  child  attains  his  14th  birthday). 

Ontario. — Children  under  16  years  (compul¬ 
sory  school  age  extends  to  16  years,  unless  a 
child  of  14-16  has  attained  a  university  ma¬ 
triculation  standing) . 

Saskatchewan.- — Children  under  16  years 
(compulsory  school  age  extends  to  15  years). 

Special  Exemptions 

Alberta. — An  allowance  is  not  paid  to  a 
physically  fit  mother  with  only  one  child, 
unless  there  are  very  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  so  warranting.  This  restriction  is  im¬ 
posed  by  regulation. 

Manitoba. — An  allowance  is  paid  to  a 
mother  with  only  one  child  under  14  years 
only  if  the  mother  or  child  is  incapacitated. 

Ontario. — An  allowance  is  paid  to  a  mother 
with  only  one  child  under  16  years  only  if 
she  has  another  child  over  16  years,  or  the 
husband  be  totally  and  permanently  incapaci¬ 
tated  and  actually  in  the  home. 

Saskatchewan. — Whether  the  mother  or 
child  is  incapacitated,  the  mother  with  one 
child  under  16  years  is  given  a  small  allow¬ 
ance  if  she  has  no  means  of  support  except 
her  own  efforts. 


Foster  Mothers 

Alberta. — Foster  mothers  are  admitted  to 
allowance  only  if  they  are  also  widows. 

Bntish  Columbia.- —Only  a  grandmother, 
aunt  or  elder  sister  who  assumes  the  care, 
custody  and  maintenance  of  the  child  is  so 
admitted. 

Manitoba. — Any  person  accepting  the  care, 
custody,  and  maintenance  of  the  children,  and 
deemed  suitable,  is  admitted  (in  practice, 
even  institutions  have  been  paid  for  care,  for 
varying  periods  of  time,  under  Part  III  of  the 
Child  Welfare  Act). 

Ontario. — The  grandmother,  aunt  or  elder 
sister  of  such  children,  or  any  woman  with 
such  children  actually  in  charge,  who,  upon 
detailed  investigation,  is  accepted  as  eligible 
under  the  Act. 

Saskatchewan. — The  grandmother,  unmar¬ 
ried  or  widowed  aunt,  or  elder  sister  of  such 
children,  or  any  woman  with  such  children 
who  are  orphans  actually  in  care,  who,  upon 
detailed  investigation  is  accepted  as  eligible 
under  the  Act. 

Special  Groups  of  Children  Admitted 

Manitoba. — Children  whose  both  parents  are 
dead,  or  whose  only  surviving  parent  (if  the 
mother)  is  in  a  hospital  for  mental  diseases 
or  totally  and  permanently  incapacitated,  are 
admitted. 

Citizenship 

Alberta. — No  requirements. 

British  Columbia. — Mother  must  be  a  Brit¬ 
ish  subject. 

Manitoba. — Mother  must  be  the  wife  of  a 
British  subject  by  birth  or  naturalization,  but 
notwithstanding,  any  child  actually  bom  in 
Canada  may  benefit  regardless  of  parental 
citizenship. 

Ontario. — Mother  must  be  a  British  subject, 
or  the  wife  of  a  British  subject  by  birth  or 
naturalization. 

Saskatchewan. — No  requirements. 

Residence 

Alberta. — Mother  must  have  been  resident 
of  province  at  time  of  enactment  of  legisla* 
tion,  or  the  wife  of  a  man  resident  in  the 
province  at  the  time  of  death,  or  admission 
to  hospital,  under  the  Mental  Diseases’  Act. 

British  Columbia.— Mother  must  have  been 
resident  of  the  province,  at  least  18  months 
prior  to  making  application,  but  also  hus- 
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band  must  have  been  domiciled  in  province 
at  time  of  incapacitation,  admission  to  insti¬ 
tution  or  desertion. 

Manitoba. — Mother  must  have  been  resi¬ 
dent  of  province  at  least  two  years  prior  to 
death,  incapacitation  or  admission  of  hus¬ 
band  to  an  institution,  but  by  order  in 
council  any  children  otherwise  eligible  who 
have  at  any  time  lived  in  Manitoba  for  two 
years  may  be  admitted  if  they  have  returned 
to  live  near  relatives  or  friends  who  can  assist 
them. 

Ontario. — Mother  must  have  been  resident 
of  province  at  time  of  death,  incapacitation, 
desertion  or  admission  of  husband  to  an  in¬ 
stitution,  and  for  a  two-year  period. 

Saskatchewan. — Mother  must  have  been 
resident  of  Canada  at  least  two  years  prior 
to  making  application  and  resident  in  the 
province  one  year  immediately  prior  thereto, 
and  also  at  the  time  of  death,  incapacitation 
or  admission  of  husband  to  an  institution, 
and  also  the  husband  must  have  been  actually 
resident  in  the  province  at  death,  incapacita¬ 
tion  or  admission  to  an  institution. 

Assets 

(a)  Property  Assets — 

Alberta. — No  property  limitations,  but  the 
income  from  any  property  is  deducted  from 
the  allowance. 

British  Columbia. — A  mother  is  allowed 
equity  in  real  estate  of  assessed  value  of 
$1,500  or  less,  and  if  used  as  a  home. 

Manitoba. — Where  equity  in  property  ex¬ 
ceeds  $2,000  in  value  the  mother  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  retain  any  cash  assets  in  excess  of 
$200  allowed  for  general  use.  (See  cash  assets 
below.)  There  is  no  definite  upward  limit  on 
the  property  equity  which  a  mother  may  hold 
and  be  eligible.  A  lien  in  favour  of  the 
province  is  registered  against  all  clear  title 
property,  but  only  to  prevent  sale,  transfer, 
or  loan.  The  lien  is  never  exercised. 

Ontario. — Allowed  equity  in  real  estate  as 


follows: — 

Rural . $1,500 

Town  of  5,000  .  2,000 

Cities  up  to  50,000  .  2,500 

Cities  50-100,000  .  3,000 

Cities  100-200,000  .  3,500 


Cities  over  200,000  .  4,000 

(On  all  property  over  $1,000  in  value,  one- 
twelfth  of  5  per  cent  of  the  equity  allowed 
is  deducted  from  the  monthly  allowance  in 
lieu  of  rent.) 


Saskatchewan. — There  is  no  legislation  gov¬ 
erning  equity  in  property  or  cash,  as  the 
allowance  is  really  interpreted  as  a  relief  only 
to  mothers  actually  in  necessitous  circum¬ 
stances,  and  each  case  is  therefore  dealt  with 
as  such.  In  fact,  the  Act  reads  “if  the  woman 
is  in  poverty  and  unable  to  support  her  chil¬ 
dren.”  If  she  has  cash  assets  she  must  wait- 
till  these  are  depleted. 

(b)  Cash  Assets — 

Alberta. — Amount  to  be  retained  by  the 
mother  depends  upon  local  municipality  in¬ 
spectors,  and  varies  from  $200  to  $500. 

British  Columbia.— Allowed  personal  prop¬ 
erty  or  cash  of  $500  or  less,  together  with 
household  furniture  and  wearing  apparel. 

Manitoba. — Allowed  to  retain  cash  assets 
up  to  $200  and  sufficient  to  meet  outstanding 
obligations.  All  cash  assets  over  the  above 
must  be  deposited  with  the  Child  Welfare 
Board,  and  the  interest  therefrom  applied  to 
the  allowance.  The  amount  of  any  deposit 
over  $1,000  is  expended  as  payment  of  the 
allowance  by  the  Board  until  the  sum  is 
exhausted  when  the  regular  allowance  begins. 
The  deposit  up  to  $1,000  is  returned  on  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  allowance. 

Ontario. — Liquid  assets  up  -to  $500. 

Saskatchewan. — There  is  no  legislation  gov¬ 
erning  equity  in  property  or  cash,  as  the 
allowance  is  really  interpreted  as  a  relief 
only  to  mothers  actually  in  necessitous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  each  case  is  therefore  dealt 
with  as  such.  The  Act  reads  “if  the  woman 
is  in  poverty  and  unable  to  support  her 
children.  ’  If  she  has  cash  assets  she  must 
wait  till  these  are  depleted. 

(c)  Adequacy  of  Means — 

In  all  provinces  a  mother  in  order  to  receive 
an  allowance  must  be  without  adequate  means 
of  support. 

Earnings  of  Mother  and  Child 

Alberta. — Mother  and'  children  are  expected, 
in  practice,  to  add  to  income,  provided  chil¬ 
dren’s  welfare  is  not  prejudicially  affected 
thereby.  The  mother  is  allowed  to  retain  50 
per  cent  of  her  earnings.  The  board  of  work¬ 
ing  children  and  50  per  cent  of  the  balance 
of  their  earnings  are  deducted. 

British  Columbia. — Mother  and  children  are 
expected  in  practice  to  add  to  income  pro¬ 
vided  children’s  welfare  not  prejudicially 
affected  thereby;  deductions  in  allowance  are 
made  accordingly  on  the  merits  of  each  case, 
where  children  over  16  are  living  with  the 
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applicant  and  earning  more  than  sufficient  to 
maintain  themselves. 

Manitoba. — Where  there  are  two  children 
in  a  family,  and  one  attends  school,  the  mother 
is  expected  to  earn  $5  per  month,  and  this 
amount  is  accordingly  deducted  from  her 
allowance  automatically,  unless  there  are  con¬ 
ditions  of  illness,  etc.  If  she  earns  more  than 
$5  but  not  more  than  $10  she  is  allowed  in 
effect  to  keep  her  “  second  $5  ”  in  that  only 
the  first  $5  is  deducted  from  her  allowance. 
If  she  earns  more  than  $10,  she  is  allowed  to 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  this  sum  of  $5  and  of 
only  25  per  cent  of  each  succeeding  dollar 
over  $10.  Thus  if  she  earned  $11,  $5  plus  75 
per  cent  of  the  $1  would  be  deducted,  that  is 
$5.75,  from  her  allowance.  This  same  scale 
of  deduction  is  applied  to  three  children 
families  where  two  children  are  at  school.  In 
families  of  only  two  children,  however,  where 
both  children  are  at  school,  the  mother  is 
expected  to  earn  $10  per  month  and  this 
amount  is  accordingly  deducted  from  her  al¬ 
lowance.  If  she  earns  up  to  $15  she  is  allowed 
to  retain,  as  it  were,  her  earnings  over  $5  to 
the  extent  of  the  next  $10  earned,  but  only 
25  per  cent  of  each  succeeding  dollar.  Where 
a  mother  takes  roomers,  75  per  cent  of  the 
rental  of  a  furnished  room,  or  100  per  cent  of 
the  rental  of  an  unfurnished  room  is  deducted. 

Earnings  of  Children. — The  cost  of  living 
of  an  earning  child  is  estimated  at  $28  per 
month,  $11  for  food,  $10  for  clothing,  and  $7 
for  sundries.  An  earning  child  over  and  above 
this  must  pay  into  the  home  100  per  cent  of 
his  or  her  earnings  until  18  years  of  age,  80 
per  cent  until  20  years  of  age,  and  70  per  cent 
until  21  years  of  age  and  over,  and  deduction 
on  the  basis  of  such  real  or  potential  contri¬ 
butions,  including  the  $11  deduction  for  food, 
for  an  earning  child,  are  accordingly  made  in 
the  amount  of  the  allowances.  Special  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  allowed  where  relatives  or 
friends  are  paying  for  education  of  a  child 
over  fifteen  years  of  age,  provided  that  such 
child  is  expected  to  contribute  to  the  home 
after  this  additional  education  is  received. 
Where  the  unemployment  of  mother  or  child 
is  due  to  ill  health,  no  deduction  is  made  for 
potential  earnings. 

Ontario. — Mothers  and  children  are  encour¬ 
aged  in  practice  to  add  to  income,  provided 
children’s  welfare  not  prejudicially  affected 
thereby.  Though  the  allowance  paid  is  a  flat 
rate,  deductions  are  made  on  the  merits  of 
each  case.  Earning  children  are  expected  to 
pay  at  least  one-half  of  their  earnings  into 
the  home. 


Saskatchewan. — As  the  maximum  allowance 
paid  is  $30  per  month,  it  is  obvious  that 
mothers  and  children  must  add  to  income  by 
their  own  earnings. 

Amount  of  Allowance 

Alberta. — The  maximum  allowance  is  as 
follows: — $37.50  to  mother;  $10  to  1st  child 
(if  over  10  years  of  age,  otherwise  $7.50); 
$7.50  to  second  child;  $5  to  each  additional 
child.  Rent  is  computed  at  $12  in  this  budget. 
The  budget  would  be  varied  up  or  down  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  maximum  allowance  to  a  typi¬ 
cal  family  is  as  follows: — 


Mother . $37.50 

1  child  12-15  years . 10.00 

1  child  7-11  years .  7.50 

1  child  1-  6  years .  5.00 


$60.00 

This  is  the  maximum  allowance  under  any 
circumstances  to  a  family  of  that  size  (unless 
rent  greater  than  $12  is  approved). 

British  Columbia. — The  maximum  allowance 
is  as  follows: — 

$42.50  to  mother  and  1st  child,  and  $7.50 
each  additional  child. 

This  is  the  maximum  allowance  under  any 
circumstances  to  a  family  of  that  size. 

Manitoba. — The  maximum  allowance  under 
the  Budget  System  used,  is  as  follows: — 

City  residents  only.  (For  families  living  in 
rural  districts  no  schedule  is  used.  The 
amount  of  allowance  is  fixed  by  the  Director, 
in  his  own  discretion,  with  the  report  of  the 
local  committee,  and  the  city  schedule  and  its 
comparison  with  local  conditions,  before  him.) 

Food  and  clothing — 

$12  for  mother 

11  for  child  12-15  years. 

9  for  child  7-11  years. 

7  for  child  1-  6  years. 

Rent — 

$18  mother  and  2  children. 

20  mother  and  3-4  children. 

25  mother  and  5  children. 

Operating  costs — 

$6  mother  and  2-5  children. 

7  mother  and  6  or  more  children, 
(includes  ordinary  heat  for  cooking 
only.) 

In  October  a  flat  allowance  of  one  month’s 
clothing  (in  this  case  $12.25)  for  winter,  is 
made.  From  October  to  April  (spread  over 
7  months)  a  special  winter  fuel  allowance  for 
6  months  is  made  varying  in  amount  from 
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$12  to  $18  per  month  with  the  size  and  nature 
of  accommodation.  Therefore  the  maximum 
allowance  to  a  typical  family  of  mother  and 
child  12-15  years;  7-11  years;  and  1-6  years, 


would  be  as  follows: — 

Food  and  clothing . $39.00 

Rent . 20.00 

Operating  costs .  6.00 

Clothing  allowance . 12.00 

Fuel  allowance . 96.00 


Though  the  maximum  fuel  allowance  would 
really  be  $18  or  $108  for  6  months,  i.e.  $9  per 
month  for  12  months,  the  lower  figure  was 
taken,  as  $16  is  really  paid  to  most  families 
of  this  size.  Extra  fuel  and  clothing  $108  a 
year  or  $9  per  month.  The  maximum  allow¬ 
ance  to  a  family  of  this  size  with  no  other 
source  of  income  is  $74.  However,  due  to 
the  policy  of  automatic  deduction  for  poten¬ 
tial  as  well  as  real  earnings,  a  family  of  this 
size  might  receive  either  $74  per  month,  if 
the  mother  or  one  child  were  considered  to 
be  in  ill-health,  or  $69  per  month  if  the  de¬ 
duction  were  made.  (Of  25  three-children 
families,  with  two  children  at  school  and  one 
at  home,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
ten  cases  no  deduction  was  made;  in  nine 
cases  where  the  mother  earned,  $5  only  was 
deducted.  In  only  6  cases  was  the  deduction 
made  on  the  basis  of  potential  earnings.) 
Thus,  in  Manitoba,  at  the  present  time  a 
typical  family  of  this  size  and  type  might  be 
receiving,  if  of  class  “A”— i.e.  no  deduction 
being  made  because  of  ill-health  or  other 
similar  cause,  $74. 

If  of  Class  “B”  deduction  made  for  poten¬ 
tial  earnings  or  real  earnings,  $69. 

Ontario. — The  maximum  allowance  is  as 
follows: — For  any  mother  with  2  children: 
$40  in  a  city;  $35  in  a  town  (5,000  or  more); 
$30  in  rural  area;  plus  $5  for  each  additional 
child.  Maximum  in  all  cases  $80.  Therefore 
the  maximum  allowance  to  a  typical  family 
of  a  mother  and  3  children  is: — $45  in  a  city; 
$40  in  town;  $35  in  rural  area. 

Saskatchewan. — The  maximum  allowance  for 
any  family  $30  per  month.  (In  special,  neces¬ 
sitous  circumstances,  for  a  large  family,  the 
Minister  may  authorize  a  greater  amount, 
but  should  the  family  require  this  further  help 
and  be  living  in  an  organized  unit,  the  muni¬ 
cipality  is  asked  to  supplement  the  allowance 
as  no  portion  of  allowance  expenditure  is 
charged  to  the  municipalities.) 

Health,  Medical  Services,  etc. 

Alberta.— No  provision  is  made  in  the  al¬ 
lowance  for  these  services.  Hospital  services 
are  provided  only  under  the  free  hospital 
legislation  of  province. 


British  Columbia. — No  provision  is  made  in 
allowance  for  these  services.  Hospital  ser¬ 
vices  are  provided  only  under  the  free  hos¬ 
pital  legislation  of  province. 

Manitoba. — No  provision  is  made  for  medi¬ 
cal  services,  but  medical,  dental  and  optical 
supplies  are  given.  Hospital  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  only  under  the  free  hospital  legislation 
of  province. 

Ontario. — Medical  services  are  provided  for  • 
by  full  time  district  officers  of  health,  where 
families  live  in  those  districts;  otherwise  no 
provision  is  made.  Hospital  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  only  under  the  free  hospital  legislation 
of  the  province. 

Saskatchewan. — No  provision  is  made  in  the 
allowance  for  these  services.  Hospital  ser¬ 
vices  are  provided  only  under  the  free  hos¬ 
pital  legislation  of  province. 

Agency  Administering 

Alberta. — The  Superintendent  of  Depen¬ 
dent  and  Delinquent  Children. 

British  Columbia. — The  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Board  sitting  with  an  extra  woman 
member  as  Mothers’  Pension  Board,  with 
administration  through  an  independent 
Mothers’  Pension  secretary  and  staff. 

Manitoba. — Director  of  Child  Welfare  and 
Child  Welfare  Board  (voluntary). 

Ontario. — Mothers’  Allowance  Commission 
appointed  by  the  government,  with  per  diem 
allowance  and  with  paid  administrative  staff. 

Saskatchewan. — Commissioner  of  Bureau  of 
Child  Protection. 

Supervision 

Alberta. — By  inspectors  of  Department  of 
Dependent  and  Delinquent  Children. 

British  Columbia.— By  special  staff  of 

Mothers’  Pensions  Visitors. 

Manitoba. — (a)  By  staff  and  local  Child 
Welfare  Committee  and  (6)  iby  “friendly 
visitors”  (voluntary). 

Ontario. — (a)  By  special  staff  of  Mothers’ 
Allowances  visitors.  (6)  No  supervision  by 
voluntary  workers  is  made  except  on  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  paid  investigator  for  the  in- 
aividual  case  and  then  in  close  co-operation 
and  under  immediate  supervision  and  advice- 
of  paid  investigator. 

Saskatchewan. — By  staff  of  bureau  of  Child 
Protection. 
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Inter-Provincial  Reciprocal  Arrangements 

Alberta. — None. 

British  Columbia. — None. 

Manitoba. — None. 

Ontario. — With  Saskatchewan  only. 
Saskatchewan. — With  Ontario  only. 

Source  of  Revenue 

Alberta. — One-half  provincial  revenue.  One- 
half  municipality  revenue. 


British  Columbia. — Provincial  Treasury  en¬ 
tirely. 

Manitoba. — Paid  out  of  Consolidated 
Revenue  of  province,  and  province  re-im- 
burscd  by  50  per  cent  assessment  from  muni¬ 
cipalities. 

Ontario. — Paid  out  of  Provincial  Treasury, 
and  province  re-imbursed  by  levy  of  50  per 
cent  on  municipality.  Province  pays  entirely 
in  unorganized  territory. 

Saskatchewan. — Provincial  Treasury  entirely. 


CALGARY  FIRE  DEPARTMENT  PENSION  FUND 


r  I  ''HE  following  pension  scheme  took  effect 
in  Calgary  on  December  15  for  the 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  City.  It  forms  part  of  a  larger 
scheme  in  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  civic 
employees  will  be  included  later.  The  City 
Council  has  authority  under  the  City  Charter 
to  pass  a  bylaw  to  provide  for  the  granting 
pensions,  gratuities  and  retiring  allowances  to 
its  employees. 

The  services  of  Professor  M.  A.  MacKenzie, 
of  Toronto,  were  recently  called  into  con¬ 
sultation  by  the  City  authorities  in  regard  to 
a  pension  scheme  applicable  to  all  employees, 
and  it  is  understood  that  a  comprehensive 
scheme  is  now  available  for  the  consideration 
of  the  council  elected  for  1930.  Owing  how¬ 
ever  to  the  large  expenditure  planned  for 
next  year  the  Council  were  unable  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  adoption  of  the  general  scheme  at 
the  present  time. 

The  Fire  Department  Pension  Fund  Bylaw 
provides  as  follows: — 

1.  There  is  hereby  constituted  and  6hall  be 
constituted  hereafter,  a  Fund  to  be  known  as 
“The  Fire  Department  Pension  Fund”  which 
shall  be  created  and  maintained  by  the  contri¬ 
butions  and  payments  to  be  made  as  provided 
hereinafter. 

2.  The  Fund  and  the  benefits  and  obligations 
derived  thereunder,  shall  be  applicable  to  all 
active  members  of  the  Fire  Department  includ¬ 
ing  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  and  the 
Assistant  Chief. 

3.  The  City  shall  pay  into  the  fund  monthly, 
a  twelfth  part  of  $2,815  which  sum  is  the 
.annual  interest  upon  the  accrued  liability 
actuarily  calculated  as  existing  at  the  date 
hereof. 

4.  Contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be  com¬ 
pulsory  upon  all  members  of  the  active  Fire 
Department  and  in  so  far  as  the  said  members 
are  concerned,  shall  upon  the  commencement  of 
this  scheme  or  upon  entry  into  the  Force  (-as 
the  case  may  be),  be  made  as  follows: 

(a)  Present  and  New  Members  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  who  have  not  passed  27  years  of  age,  shall, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  service,  pay  3 
per  cent  of  their  salaries. 

95715—3 


(5)  Members  of  the  Department  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  27  years  but  have  not  passed 
the  age  of  33,  shall,  during  the  continuance  of 
their  service,  pay  3J  per  cent  of  their  salaries. 

(c)  Members  who  have  passed  the  age  of  33 
but  have  not  passed  the  age  of  38,  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  service,  pay  4  per  cent 
of  their  salaries. 

(d)  Members  who  have  passed  the  age  of  38 
but  have  not  passed  the  age  of  42,  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  service,  pay  4i  per 
cent  of  their  salaries. 

(c)  Members  who  have  passed  the  age  of  42 
but  have  not  passed  the  age  of  45,  shall,  during 
the  continuance  of  their  service,  pay  5  per  cent 
of  their  salaries. 

(/)  Members  who  have  passed  the  age  of  45, 
shall,  during  the  continuance  of  their  service, 
pay  5  per  cent  of  their  salaries. 

5.  Members  contributions  shall  be  paid  in  by 
the  City  Treasurer,  who  shall  on  each  pay  day, 
deduct  from  the  salary  or  wages  of  each 
member  of  the  Department  covered  by  the 
scheme,  the  percentage  referred  to  in  the  past 
preceding  paragraph. 

6.  The  City  shall,  in  addition  to  the  sum 
mentioned  in  paragraph  three  hereof,  pay 
monthly  into  the  fund  a  sum  equivalent — 

(1)  to  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 
and  new  members  of  the  Department 
included  in  the  class  contained  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  paragraph  4  hereof. 

(2)  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 

employees  included  in  the  class  contained 
in  subsection  (6)  and  3J  per  cent  of 
the  salaries  of  new  employees  included 
in  the  class  contained  in  subsection  (6) 
of  paragraph  4  hereof. 

(3)  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 

employees  included  in  the  class  contained 
in  subsection  (c)  and  4  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  new  employees  included  in  the 
class  contained  in  subsection  (c)  of  para¬ 
graph  4  hereof. 

(4)  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 

employees  included  in  the  class  contained 
in  subsection  ( d )  and  4£  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  new  employees  included  in  the 
class  contained  in  subsection  (d)  of  para¬ 
graph  4  hereof. 

(5)  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 

employees  included  in  the  class  contained 
in  subsection  (e)  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
salaries  of  new  employees  included  in  the 
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class  contained  in  subsection  (e)  of  para¬ 
graph  4  hereof. 

(6)  3  per  cent  of  the  salaries  of  present 
employees  included  in  the  class  contained 
in  subsection  (/)  of  paragraph  4  hereof. 

7.  To  the  Fund  there  shall  also  be  added: 

(a)  All  gifts  made  to  the  Department  or  any 

member  of  the  Force  for  services 
rendered  in  the  course  of  Departmental 
duties. 

(5)  All  legacies,  bequests  or  gifts  made  by 
any  person  or  corporation  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fire  Department  or  its  pension 

fund. 

(c)  Any  sums  raised  by  means  of  concerts, 
athletic  events  and  dances  by  the  Fire¬ 
men  for  the  Fund. 

( d )  All  sums  existing  at  the  date  hereof  and 
standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Firemen’s 
Benefit  Fund. 

8.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  by  a 
Committee  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  for  the 
time  being,  of  the  City  of  Calgary,  who  shall 
be  Chairman  and  shall  also  have  a  vote;  Two 
representatives  of  the  Fire  Department,  who 
shall  be  annually  selected  by  the  members  of 
the  Department;  The  City  Comptroller,  for  the 
time  being;  The  City  Solicitor  for  the  time 
being,  or  in  lieu  of  the  two  latter  or  either  of 
them,  such  other  permanent  city  official  or 
officials  as  the  Council  of  the  'City  of  Calgary 
may  designate. 

9.  The  Committee  who,  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  11,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  remuneration,  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  all  reasonable  regulations  covering  the 
procedure  and  the  transaction  of  its  business. 

10.  The  City  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody 
of  the  Fund  and  shall  act  as  treasurer  to  the 
pension  Committee. 

11.  The  Committee  shall  have  a  right  to 
appoint  a  Secretary  either  from  its  own  num¬ 
ber  or  otherwise,  as  the  Committee  may  deter¬ 
mine  and  to  fix  the  Secretary’s  remuneration. 

12.  The  Secretary  who  shall  make  and  keep 
complete  statistical  records,  shall  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Committee. 

13.  The  Medical  Board  referred  to  herein¬ 
after  shall  consist  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  for  the  time  being,  a  member  of  the 
Alberta  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  to 
be  selected  by  the  members  of  the  Department 
annually  or  otherwise,  as  the  said  members 
shall  determine,  and  the  President  of  the 
Calgary  Medical  Association,  for  the  time 
being,  who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Medical  Board. 

14.  The  costs  of  administration  and  operation 
including  the  allowance  to  the  'Secretary,  the 
fees  of  the  Medical  Board  and  all  other 
legitimate  clerical  and  professional  expenses, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  City  until  such  time  as 
an  actuarial  survey  shall  declare  the  fund  able 
to  bear  this  expenditure. 

15.  The  fund  and  the  administration  thereof, 
shall  be  applicable  as  far  as  'possible,  to  all 
future  and  present  members  of  the  Force. 

16.  The  maximum  age  for  new  entrants  to 
the  Fire  Department  shall  be  27.  If  the  City 
desires  for  any  reason  to  engage  any  man  over 
the  age  of  27,  the  City  if  it  desires  such  officer 
to  be  pensionable,  shall  cause  to  be  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  fund  either  wholly  or  partially 


by  itself  or  wholly  or  partially  by  the  entrant 
such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  care  of 
the  total  accrued  liability  in  respect  of  such 
proposed  beneficiary.  In  no  event,  however, 
shall  any  new  entrant  be  admitted  to  the  Fire 
Department  over  the  age  of  45. 

17.  The  minimum  age  for  the  retirement 
from  the  Department  shall  be  65,  at  which  age 
any  member  may  claim  his  pension,  or  be 
pensioned  by  the  Committee. 

18.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  last 
preceding  section,  any  member  may  apply  to 
the  Medical  Board  for  an  examination  and  if 
the  Medical  Board  shall  report  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  any  member  by  reason  of  disease, 
sickness  or  general  physical  unfitness,  is  unable 
to  carry  on  his  work,  he  shall  unless  the  City 
shall  procure  him  other  employment  in  the 
Department  or  with  his  consent,  in  some  other 
Department  of  the  City,  the  performance  of 
which  suits  his  physical  condition,  be  entitled 
after  a  service  of  not  less  than  ten  (10)  full 
years,  to  receive  his  benefits  under  this  scheme. 

19.  Upon  retirement  after  at  least  ten  (10) 
years  of  service,  a  member  shall  receive  a 
monthly  pension  equivalent  to  one-seventieth  of 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  the  last  five  (5) 
years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
years  of  service.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
member  shall  have  reached  the  age  limit  of  65 
or  have  been  retired  by  the  Committee  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board. 
And  provided  further,  that  no  pension  shall  be 
in  excess  of  one-half  such  average  salary  nor 
greater  than  $150  per  month. 

20.  In  calculating  the  pension  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  last  preceding 
paragraph,  the  years  of  service  without  con¬ 
tribution,  that  is  to  say,  the  years  of  service 
of  existing  members  of  the  Department  before 
the  adoption  of  this  pension  scheme,  shall  count 
as  half-years. 

21.  Any  years  of  service  actually  spent  by 
any  present  member  of  the  Department  after 
resignation  from  the  Force,  with  the  armies 
of  the  Allies  during  the  Great  War,  shall  count 
as  years  of  service  in  the  Force  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Section  20.  In  case  any 
present  member  of  the  Force  has,  prior  to  the 
date  hereof,  rejoined  the  Force  'after  resigna¬ 
tion,  then  the  years  of  service  prior  to  resigna¬ 
tion  shall  also  count  as  years  of  service  with 
the  Department  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  20  hereof. 

22.  If  any  member  of  the  Fire  Department 
included  in  the  operation  of  this  scheme  shall, 
prior  to  the  date  hereof,  have  served  in  any 
other  Department  of  the  City  of  Calgary  in 
respect  of  which  a  pension  scheme  shall  after 
the  date  hereof  be  inaugurated  or  has  been  at 
the  date  hereof  already  inaugurated  then  the 
years  of  service  in  such  other  Department  shall 
count  as  years  of  service  with  the  Department 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
20  hereof. 

23.  If  any  member  of  the  Fire  Department 
included  in  the  operation  of  this  scheme  shall, 
after  the  date  hereof,  resign  from  the  Fire 
Department  and  accept  employment  by  the  City 
of  Calgary  in  any  other  Department,  such  mem¬ 
ber  shall  continue  his  contributions  and  retain 
his  rights  in  the  Firemen’s  Pension  Fund  in 
all  respects  as  if  he  had  continued  to  be  a 
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member  of  the  Fire  Department;  also  the  City 
shall  continue  its  contribution  on  his  behalf. 

24.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  for  three  years,  in 
any  event,  and  for  so  much  longer  as  the  pen¬ 
sioner  may  live. 

25.  Pensions  shall  be  paid  on  the  regular  pay 
days  of  the  active  force,  the  first  payment  to  be 
made  on  the  first  pay  day  after  resignation  and 
the  last  payment  on  the  first  ipay  day  after  the 
death  of  the  pensioner. 

26.  Pensions  shall  be  unassignable  and  un- 
attaehable,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Calgary.  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  that  from  any  pension  or 
moneys  to  be  paid  or  payable  under  this 
scheme,  either  to  a  member  or  his  estate,  the 
City  shall  have  the  right  to  deduct  all  moneys 
that  may  be  owing  to  it  by  the  member  or  his 
estate  on  any  account  whatsoever. 

27.  Upon  the  resignation  or  dismissal  from 
the  Force,  a  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
the  following  sums; 

(а)  If  he  has  served  for  less  than  ten  (10) 
pensionable  years,  he  shall  receive  the 
whole  of  his  contributions,  together  with 
interest  compounded  annually  at  the  rate 
of  4J  per  cent. 

(б)  If  he  has  served  for  more  than  ten  (10) 
pensionable  years,  he  shall  in  addition 
to  the  sum  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
be  entitled  to  receive  also  the  City’s 
contribution  on  his  behalf  made  pursuant 
to  Section  6  hereof,  also  compounded 
annually  at  the  rate  of  4£  per  cent. 
Provided  always,  however,  that  if  any 
member  is  dismissed  because  of  any  con¬ 
viction  for  an  offence  against  the  crim¬ 
inal  code,  or  if  the  facts  leading  to  such 
dismissal,  lead  to  such  conviction,  or  if 
any  member  is  dismissed  for  any  other 
reason  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Commissioners  implies  personal  disgrace 
■to  the  member  so  dismissed,  then  such 
member  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
from  the  Fund  any  sum  in  excess  of  the 
sums  actually  contributed  by  him  together 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4£  per  cent 
compounded  annually.  Provided,  however, 
that  any  member  so  dismissed,  may  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Council  of  the 
City  of  Calgary,  whose  decision  in  the 
matter  shall  be  final. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(6)  of  this  Section  27,  pensionable  years 
shall  be  years  served  in  the  Department 
subsequently  to  the  date  of  the  passing 
hereof  and  years  served  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  prior  to  the  date  of  the  passing 
hereof  but  calculated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Sections  20,  21  and  22 
hereof. 

28.  If  any  member  of  the  active  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  dies  in  service,  there  shall  be  paid  to  his 
estate  by  way  of  death  benefit,  the  sum  of 
$2,500. 

29.  When  any  member  or  his  widow  or  other 
dependent  as  defined  by  the  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  becomes  entitled  to  benefit  under 
the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  the  only  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  from  the  Firemen’s  Pension 
Fund  shall  be  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  total  from  both  sources  up  to  the 
benefit  provided  for  by  the  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  this  fund.  Provided,  however,  that  the 
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payments  from  the  Firemen’s  Pension  Fund 
shall  never  be  less  than  the  contributions 
actually  made  by  the  member  to  the  Fund, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4J  per 
cent  compounded  annually. 

30.  The  Fund  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
City  Treasurer  and  shall  be  considered  and  set 
apart  as  a  separate  trust  fund.  He  shall  invest 
the  sum  in  securities  approved  by  statute  for 
the  investment  of  the  -Sinking  Fund  securities 
of  the  City  of  Calgary. 

31.  The  Committee  through  the  City 
Treasurer,  may,  when  any  person  becomes 
entitled  to  a  pension  under  this  scheme,  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Dominion  Government  an 
annuity  in  the  amount  and  on  the  terms  set 
out  herein. 

32.  The  City  will  guarantee  interest  on  the 
moneys  so  invested,  at  the  rate  of  4£  per  cent. 
Any  surplus  interest  over  and  above  the  rate 
of  4J  per  cent  earned  by  the  securities,  shall 
be  held  in  the  Fund  in  trust  by  the  City  to 
take  care  of  any  deficit  that  may  arise  from 
failure  to  receive  interest  at  -the  rate  of  4£ 
per  cent. 

33.  An  actuarial  valuation  by  a  competent 
actuary,  shall  be  made  every  five  years  -and 
the  charge  upon  the  City  for  the  interest  on 
accrued  liability  and  monthly  contributions, 
shall  be  adjusted  according  to  the  result  of 
each  such  valuation. 


Amendments  to  the  Mothers’  Allowance 
Act  of  Allberta  are  to  be  considered  by  the 
provincial  legislature  at  its  next  session.  At 
a  recent  conference  on  the  subject  at 
Edmonton,  Mayor  Bury  called  attention  .to 
the  tendency  of  mothers  in  the  province  to 
drift  into  the  cities,  which  thus  become  liable 
for  expenditures  that  should  rightfully  be  met 
by  the  rural  districts.  It  was  suggested  that 
in  cases  where  the  -mother  has  no  residence' 
qualification,  but  is  otherwise  entitled1  to  an 
allowance,  the  allowance  be  given  and  the 
entire  cost  -borne  by  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment.  The  mayor  believed  that  the  latter 
suggestion  could  be  put  into  effect  without 
an  amendment  to  the  existing  act,  and  that 
it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  deprive  a  mother  of  an  allowance  even  if 
she  had  not  the  necessary  residence  qualifica¬ 
tions.  — 

In  November  27  the  trustees  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Fund  of  the  men’s 
clothing  trades  in  New  York  City  ordered 
the  distribution  of  $100,000  to  some  4,000 
members  of  Amalgamated  -Clothing  Workers’ 
Union  who  in  the  last  year  have  not  enjoyed 
the  minimum  terms  of  employment.  Last 
year  the  fund  under  the  super-vision  of  the 
union  and  the  New  York  Clothing  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Exchange  distributed  $50,000.  In 
Chicago  where  the  system  has  been  in  effect 
since  1923,  $5,750,000  has  -been  collected,  and 
$4,750,000  paid  out. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  TRADE  UNION  PENSION  SYSTEMS  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


THE  American  Association  for  Old  Age 
Security  recently  published  a  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Second  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Old  Age  Security  held  at  New 
York  last  April  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association.  One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  W.  Lattimer,  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Councellors,  New  York,  contributed  a  study 
of  industrial  and  trade  union  pensions  in  the 
United  States. 

Dealing  first  with  pensions  provided  by  in¬ 
dustrial  and  commercial  concerns,  Mr.  Lat¬ 
timer  stated  that  there  are  in  existence  to-day 
some  550  business,  industrial  and  commercial 
pension  planes  in  organizations  employing 
4,000,000  and  4,500,000  persons.  These  plans 
are  of  two  main  types — the  non-contributory 
in  which  the  employer  bears  all  the  cost  and 
the  contributory  in  which  the  cost  is  divided 
between  both  employers  and  employees. 
Although  contributory  plans  have  increased 
in  the  last  few  years  t'he  number  of  employees 
covered  by  them  is  probably  not  more  than 
four  per  cent  of  that  under  non-contributory 
plans. 

Under  about  300  formal  non-contributory 
plans  the  company  promises  some  pension, 
computed  by  a  fixed  method,  to  those  em¬ 
ployees  who  fulfil  the  specified  requirements. 

Non-Contributory  Pensions 

Typical  provisions  of  non-contributory  plans 
are  as  follows: — 

1.  For  superannuation  pensions,  the  em¬ 
ployee  must  have  served  20  to  25  years  con¬ 
tinuously  with  the  company  and  be  65  years 
of  age.  The  limits  on  service  are  10  years  as 
a  minimum,  to  about  40  jmars  as  a  maximum. 
A  break  of  service  by  a  lay-off  or  leave  of 
absence  of  less  than  a  year’s  duration  is  usually 
allowed.  Voluntary  quitting,  however,  always 
breaks  the  continuity. 

2.  For  a  disability  pension  (about  three- 
quarters  of  the  plans  have  such  a  provision) 
15  or  20  years  of  service  and  no  age  require¬ 
ment  are  stipulated. 

3.  One,  1.5  or  2  per  cent  of  the  average  an¬ 
nual  salary  for  the  last  10  years  of  service, 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  service 
is  the  amount  of  the  pension. 

4.  A  large  majority  of  schemes  have  either 
a  maximum  pension,  or  what  has  the  same 
effect,  a  small  flat  pension. 

5.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  employee 
acquires  no  right  whatever  to  any  pension  or 
credit  therefor  until  he  fulfils  all  the  require¬ 


ments  for  a  pension  and  is  actually  placed  on 
the  pension  roll  by  the  board  of  directors. 

6.  In  all  cases,  the  company  reserves  the  op¬ 
tion  to  terminate  the  plan  at  any  time  after 
six  months’  or  one  year’s  notice.  In  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  plans,  however,  the  pen¬ 
sion  once  granted  is  guaranteed  by  the  em¬ 
ploying  company  for  the  life  of  the  pensioner, 
and  termination  of  the  plan  is  subject  to  this 
guarantee.  In  other  cases,  it  may  be  subject 
to  forfeit  if  some  company  rule  is  violated  or 
the  pensioner  is  convicted  of  a  crime. 

7.  Very  few  of  the  plans  hold  pensioners 
subject  to  recall  to  active  duty,  except  in  cases 
of  those  disability  pensioners  who  recover 
completely. 

8.  Provision  for  dependants  of  pensioners  is 
ordinarily  made  by  group  insurance  and  not 
through  the  pension  plan,  although,  in  a  few 
cases  the  pension  (or  half  of  it)  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  widow  until  her  re-marriage,  or 
to  the  minor  children  up  to  their  majority. 

Contributory  Pensions 

The  contributory  plans  differ  mainly  in  the 
phases  connected  with  the  contributors. 

1.  The  employee  is  assessed  from  25  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  cost.  Sometimes 
the  company  makes  no  promise  as  to  what 
proportion  it  will  bear,  merely  specifying  that 
it  will  contribute  such  sums,  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  sees  fit. 

2.  In  case  of  death  or  withdrawal,  the  em¬ 
ployee’s  contribution  is  returned  to  himself  or 
his  heirs  with  interest. 

3.  However,  instead  of  the  pension  being 
based  on  final  salary  the  more  usual  procedure 
is  to  relate  it  to  the  salary  over  the  whole 
period  of  service. 

Mr.  Lattimer  estimated  that  there  are  now 
80,000  to  100,000  pensioners  under  formal  plans 
drawing  between  $50,000,000  and  $60,000,000 
in  pensions  annually.  The  average  annual 
pension  in  1927  of  the  46,000  pensioners  of 
whom  record  exists  is  a  little  over  $590. 

Trade  Union  Pension  Schemes 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  trade  union 
schemes  are  stated  to  be  as  follows: — 

1.  A  retirement  age  of  60  or  65  years. 

2.  Twenty  to  25  years  of  continuous  mem¬ 
bership  in  good  standing  is  necessary  to 
qualify  for  both  superannuation  pension  and 
disability  pension,  except  in  the  schemes  of 
the  three  railroad  brotherhoods  which  specify 
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only  one  year.  This  one  year  membership 
will  ultimately  be  confined  to  disability  pen¬ 
sioners,  since  the  brotherhoods  have  set  maxi¬ 
mum  age  limits  of  40  and  45  years  for  those 
joining  the  funds  with  65  as  the  age  of  re¬ 
tirement. 

3.  A  pension  of  $25  to  $40  per  month.  The 
Granite  Cutters,  however,  pay  only  $10  per 
month  for  6  months  of  the  year,  and  the 
Printing  Pressmen  $4  per  week. 

4.  In  eight  schemes,  protection  for  depen¬ 
dants  takes  the  form  of  a  death  benefit,  one 
union  continues  to  pension  dependant  widows. 
The  three  railroad  brotherhoods  have  special 
widows’  pension  departments  in  which  mem¬ 
bers  may  purchase  annuities  to  be  paid  to 
their  widows. 

5.  In  eight  cases  the  pension  is  payable  only 
to  members  who  are  unable  to  obtain  sustain¬ 
ing  employment  which  is  variously  defined. 
In  the  other  four,  payment  is  made  on  con¬ 
dition  of  retirement  from  the  trade. 

At  the  present  time,  the  nine  inter¬ 
nationals  and  six  locals  having  pension 
schemes  are  paying  nearly  $4,000,000  annually 
to  about  11,500  pensioners. 

Mr.  Lattimer  criticizes  non-contributory 
industrial  pension  systems  on  the  ground  of 
their  insecurity,  stating  that  “in  every  in¬ 
stance  the  whole  scheme  may  be  abolished 
overnight.”  It  can  probably  be  anticipated, 
he  thinks,  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reduce  the  burdens  in  the  companies  by 


assessing  part  of  the  cost  on  the  employees. 
A  large  number  of  new  plans  have  been 
established  in  the  past  three  years  on  the 
contributory  principle.  Most  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  in  small  companies.  We 
have  found  only  seven  companies,  one  an 
insurance  company,  two  public  utilities,  two 
oil,  one  coal  mining,  and  one  food  products 
company,  having  over  5,000  employees,  which 
have  adopted  the  contributory  principle. 

The  speaker  declared  that  trade  union 
pension  funds  are  generally  in  a  precarious 
condition,  since  all  the  money  which  they 
pay  out  must  be  assessed  against  themselves. 
“The  total  funds  in  hand  are  but  little  more 
than  enough  to  pay  present  pensioners  for 
two  years.  The  number  of  pensioners  is 
growing  rapidly.  Already  most  of  the  unions 
have  been  compelled  to  raise  dues,  some  of 
them  several  times.  We  have  made  calcu¬ 
lations  showing  the  percentage  of  his  own 
pension  paid  by  each  member  'of  the  fund 
or  union  for  various  ages.  If  a  person 
becomes  a  member  at  thirty,  and  is  in  good 
standing  continuously,  he  will  pay  from  five 
to  thirty-five  per  cent;  at  forty,  from  three 
to  thirty  per  cent;  and  at  forty-five,  from 
2-25  to  twenty-seven  per  cent.  In  several  of 
the  funds  it  appears  certain  that  if  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  present  membership 
survive  to  claim  a  pension,  'there  cannot 
possibly  be  funds  to  pay  them  under  the 
present  financial  arrangements.” 


NUMBER  OF  WORKERS  UNDER  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN 


THE  following  information  is  taken  from 
an  article  appearing  in  the  Ministry  o ] 
Labour  Gazette,  November,  1929: — 

The  number  of  persons  who  are  insured 
against  unemployment  under  the  British  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance  Acts  is  estimated  once 
a  year  on  the  basis  mainly  of  informtaion  de¬ 
rived  from  the  exchange  of  unemployment 
books  in  July. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  provide, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions,  for  the  compul¬ 
sory  insurance  against  unemployment  of  sub¬ 
stantially  all  employed  persons.  The  princi¬ 
pal  classes  of  persons  who  are  excepted  from 
such  compulsory  insurance  are  juveniles  un¬ 
der  16  years  of  age,  and  (since  January  2, 
1928)  persons  aged  65  and  over,  persons  em¬ 
ployed  otherwise  than  by  way  of  manual  la¬ 
bour  at  a  rate  of  remuneration  exceeding  in 
value  £250  per  annum,  persons  employed  in 


agriculture  and  private  domestic  service,  and 
outworkers.  Persons  employed  by  local  pub¬ 
lic  authorities,  railways  and  certain  other 
public  utility  undertakings,  members  of  the 
police  forces,  and  persons  with  rights  under  a 
statutory  superannuation  scheme  may,  in  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  also  be  excepted. 

The  total  number  of  insured  workers  aged 
16  to  64,  inclusive,  in  Great  Britain  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July,  1929,  is  estimated  at  11,834,- 
000  (including  134,000  insured  under  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Schemes  for  banking  and  insurance  indus¬ 
tries),  as  compared  with  11,629,000  at  July, 
1928,  and  11,534,000  at  July,  1927. 

For  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  the 
estimated  number  insured  at  July,  1929,  is 
12,094, 000,  as  compared  with  11,881,500  at 
July,  1928,  and  11,784,000  at  July,  1927.  It 
will  be  seen  that  there  has  been  a  substantially 
larger  increase  in  the  insured  population  in 
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the  year  ended  June,  1928,  than  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year.  In  the  six  yeans  July,  1923,  to  June, 
1929,  there  has  been  an  estimated  increase  in 
the  numbers  insured  against  unemployment 
of  8.4  per  cent,  or  an  average  of  1.4  per  cent 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  increase,  however, 
has  not  been  constant  throughout  this  period, 
but  has  been  influenced  by  two  main  factors, 
viz.,  the  state  of  employment  and  the  extent 
to  Which  unemployed  insured  persons  have 
maintained  contact  with  the  Employment  Ex¬ 
changes,  and  have,  therefore,  had  their  unem¬ 
ployment  books  renewed  annually. 

The  available  statistics  tend  to  show  that 
the  heavier  increase  in  the  past  year  is  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  effect  of  the  removal  of 
restrictions  on  the  granting  of  unemployment 
benefit  which  came  into  operation  in  April, 
1928,  and  to  the  system  under  which,  as  from 
July,  1928,  unemployed,  insured  persons  may 
avoid  the  accumulation  of  arrears  of  Health 
Insurance  contributions  by  registering  at  Em¬ 
ployment  Exchanges  as  applicants  for  work. 
It  is  known  that  up  to  October,  1928,  these 
two  exchanges  were  responsible  for  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  about  65,000  persons  to  the  numbers 


on  the  registers  of  the  exchanges,  and  it  is 
clear  that  a  large  proportion  of  this  addition 
consists  of  individuals  who  otherwise  might 
have  dropped  out  of  the  statists  of  the  num¬ 
bers  insured. 

A  comparison  between  the  estimated  num¬ 
ber  of  insured  persons  at  two  or  more  dates, 
in  any  individual  industry,  shows  the  net  re¬ 
sult  of  the  influence  of  a  number  of  factors. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  in  every  industry  a 
constant  wastage  due  to  deaths,  emigration, 
retirement  from  employment,  the  passing  of 
individuals  out  of  the  scope  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  through  entry  into  business 
on  their  own  account,  through  enlistment  in 
the  forces,  through  rises  in  salary  for  non- 
manual  workers  above  the  £250  limit,  or 
through  reaching  the  age  limit  of  65,  together 
with  the  transfer  of  individuals  to  some  other 
industry.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  declining  very  rapidly,  there  is  a 
constant  flow  into  it,  consisting  mainly  of 
juveniles  under  18,  to  replace  such  wastage  or 
as  result  of  expansion  in  business  or  both. 
Some  industries  are  also  'being  recruited  partly 
from  other  industries. 


Sickness  and  Accident  Insurance  in  Canada  in  1928 


The  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  for  the 
calendar  year  1928,  includes  full  particulars 
concerning  accident  and  sickness  insurance. 
Accident  insurance,  by  definition  in  the  Insur¬ 
ance  Act,  covers  (a)  personal  accident;  (6) 
property  damage;  (c)  employers’  liability  and 
workmen’s  compensation;  (d)  all  other  liabil¬ 
ity. 

Accident  Insurance 

The  business  of  accident  insurance  was 
transacted  by  fifty-eight  companies,  viz : 
twenty  Canadian,  twenty-seven  British  and 
twelve  foreign. 

(1)  Personal  Accident. — Of  the  fifty-eight 
accident  companies,  fifty-seven  transacted  per¬ 
sonal  accident  insurance,  viz:  nineteen  Cana¬ 
dian,  twenty-seven  British  and  eleven  foreign 
companies.  The  total  premiums  written  for 
this  class  of  business  were  $3,239,726,  and  the 
losses  incurred  amounted  to  $1,355,340,  with 
unsettled  claims  outstanding  to  the  amount 
of  $518,977. 

(2)  Employers’  Liability  and  Workmen’s 
Compensation. — Of  the  fifty-eight  accident 
companies,  fifty-four  transacted  employers’ 
liability  and  workmen’s  compensation  insur¬ 
ance,  viz :  seventeen  Canadian,  twenty-five 
British  and  twelve  foreign.  The  total 
premiums  for  this  class  of  business  were 
$4,626,602.  The  claims  incurred  amounted  to 


$3,522,173,  and  there  were  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  the  year  unsettled  claims  amounting 
to  $1,800,893. 

(3)  All  Other  Accident. — Of  the  fifty-eight 
accident  companies,  fifty-eight  transacted  “  all 
other  accident  ”  insurance,  viz :  twenty  Cana¬ 
dian,  twenty-seven  British  and  eleven  foreign. 
The  total  premiums  for  this  class  of  business 
were  $1,283,999,  the  losses  incurred  were 
$470,087,  while  outstanding  claims  at  the  end 
of  the  year  were  $304,677. 

Combined  Accident  and  Sickness. — Twenty- 
three  companies  transacted  this  class  of  bus¬ 
iness,  viz :  ten  Canadian,  five  British,  and  eight 
foreign.  The  premiums  written  amounted  to 
$1,875,084  and  the  claims  incurred  to  $1,115,- 
624.  There  were  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  year  unsettled  claims  amounting  to 
$267,346.  The  total  premiums  for  fifteen  years 
for  which  separate  figures  are  available  are 
$17,147,926,  and  total  claims  $8,013,056. 

Sickness  Insurance 

_  The  business  of  sickness  insurance  was  car¬ 
ried  on  by  fifty-four  companies,  viz:  twenty 
Canadian,  twenty-four  British  and  eleven 
foreign  companies.  Premiums  written 
amounted  to  $1,815,446;  claims  incurred  to 
$1,093,728;  outstanding  claims  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  $367,942.  The  total  premiums  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  period  of  thirty-three  years  are 
$30,524,196  and  the  total  claims  $20,384,202. 
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NOTES  ON  INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  AND  HEALTH 


Licensing  of  Moving  Picture  Projectionists 
in  British  Columbia 

New  regulations,  under  the  Moving  Pictures 
Act  of  the  Province,  governing  the  licensing 
and  operation  of  moving  picture  theatres,  film 
exchanges  and  Kinematographs,  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  British  Columbia  Gazette,  No¬ 
vember  14.  These  regulations  lay  down  prin¬ 
ciples  as  to  proper  construction  of  theatres 
and  projected  rooms,  and  contain  rules  regard¬ 
ing  the  inspection  and  approval  of  films;  the 
license  fees  for  film  exchanges  and  theatres 
are  also  stated.  Details  are  given  regarding 
examinations  for  projectionists’  licences,  the 
certificates  being  classified  in  three  grades  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  equipment  oper¬ 
ated.  In  addition  to  competency  in  electrical, 
mechanical  and  optical  work  candidates  for 
certificates  are  required  to  have  a  specific 
working  knowledge  of  safety  appliances  con¬ 
nected  with  projection-machine  apparatus, 
auxiliary  safety  appliances,  their  use  and  care, 
and  of  projection  room,  its  construction,  equip¬ 
ment,  ventilation,  and  general  lay-out  of  room. 

No  moving  picture  may  be  operated  in  the 
province  unless  it  is  in  charge  of  a  licensed 
projectionist. 

Training  Foremen  in  Accident  Prevention 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Safety  League  has 
published  Safety  Leaflet  No.  21,  on  Fore¬ 
man  training  and  Accident  Prevention  ”,  show¬ 
ing  the  purposes  that  are  served  by  the 
“  foreman  conferences  ”  recently  inaugurated. 
“  Realizing  the  importance  of  our  foreman 
and  the  lack  of  opportunity  that  a  man  com¬ 
ing  up  through  the  ranks  has  to  secure  the 
type  of  training  which  would  develop  in  him 
the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  executive,  we 
are  taking  what  we  believe  to  be  the  best 
means  of  meeting  this  need  through  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  foreman  conferences  under  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  superintendent 
of  industrial  relations.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
series  of  weekly  meetings  held  in  company 
time  which  foremen  and  assistants  are  required 
to  attend.  The  time  of  the  meeting  is  ar¬ 
ranged  so  as  to  offer  the  least  interference 
with  our  service.  Each  meeting  lasts  one  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  The  case  method  of  in¬ 
struction  is  used  in  conducting  the  meetings. 
It  utilizes  definite  illustrations  taken  from  ex¬ 
periences  on  the  job  as  a  means  of  developing 
the  subject  up  for  discussion.  It  also  provides 
the  maximum  opportunity  for  participation 
on  the  part  of  those  attending.  One  valuable 
result  obtained  through  the  foreman  confer¬ 


ences  is  the  training  and  experience  given  in 
analysis;  participation  in  the  discussion  of  the 
various  topics  forces  the  men  to  study  their 
jobs  from  all  angles.  It  breaks  them  of  the 
bad  habit  of  ‘jumping  at  conclusions’  without 
having  all  the  facts  in  the  case  on  which  to 
base  their  conclusions.” 

Another  advantage  of  foreman  conferences 
is  stated  to  be  as  follows:  “The  foremen  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  necessity  of  learning  some¬ 
thing  of  first  aid  and  came  to  realize  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  infections  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
reporting  promptly  all  injuries,  no  matter  how 
trivial,  so  they  could  be  cared  for  properly. 
Then  too,  the  foremen  were  able  to  get  definite 
information  about  the  workings  of  the  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  its  provisions  and  requirements. 
The  various  elements  that  enter  into  the  cost 
of  an  accident  were  studied  and  the  foremen 
were  brought  face  to  face  with  what  it  really 
means  to  the  injured  party  as  well  as  to  the 
company. 

“One  important  fact  that  was  emphasized 
continuously  was  that  no  man  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  efficient  workman  who  could  not 
work  safely.  It  has  been  generally  observed 
that  the  man  who  really  knows  how  to  do 
a  job  does  not  make  false  moves,  does  not 
place  himself  in  an  awkward  position.  He 
knows  how  to  handle  his  tools  and  the 
material  he  works  with,  and  realizes  there  is 
one  best  way  to  do  every  job.  Consequently 
he  is  able  to  carry  on  his  work  without 
danger  to  himself  or  fellow  workers. 

The  standard  accident  prevention  program 
that  is  usually  set  up  includes  a  council  made 
up  of  sub-department  heads  and  a  central 
committee  composed  of  foremen  and  work¬ 
men  selected  as  representatives  from  the  sub- 
departments.  The  chairman  is  appointed  by 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  department. 
The  central  committee  meets  each  month  and 
studies  the  accident  report  sent  out  by  the 
claim  department.  The  causes  of  the  accidents 
are  listed  and  recommendations  are  made  as 
to  ways  and  means  of  preventing  their  happen¬ 
ing  again.  Inspections  of  the  various  sub¬ 
departments  are  made  and  a  report  of  what  is 
found  is  sent  to  the  council.  The  council  is 
required  to  pass  on  all  recommendations  sent 
by  the  central  committee  and  to  make  final 
disposition  of  them.  It  must  study  the 
recommendations  from  the  standpoint  of  effi¬ 
ciency  in  operation  and  the  cost  of  putting 
them  into  effect. 

“The  foreman  conference,”  it  is  declared, 
“is  one  of  the  best  methods  that  we  have 
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discovered  for  getting  the  accident  prevention 
work  started  on  a  sound  basis.  It  not  only 
gives  the  foremen  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  problem,  but  trains  them 
to  study  and  analyze  it  without  fear  or 
prejudice.  It  has  concentrated  their  attention 
on  the  great  importance  of  the  three  factons 
in  good  foremanship — selection,  training  and 
supervision.  The  intelligent  application  of 
these  are  basic  in  accident  prevention,  as  well 
as  in  any  other  phase  of  operation.” 

Insurance  for  Employees  of  the  IIupp 
Motor  Car  Corporation 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation,  which 
has  factories  at  Windsor,  Ontario,  has  effected 
through  the  TCtna  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  combined  plan  of 
group  life  and  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  7,000  employees  in  its 
divisions,  subsidiaries  and  affiliated  companies. 
The  amount  of  Group  Life  Insurance  involved 
is  $15,000,000,  and  group  “Sickness  and 
Accident  Insurance”  will  have  an  annual 
premium  approximating  $75,000.  The  cost  of 
the  plan  is  shared  by  the  corporation  and  the 
employees. 

The  Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation  first 
adopted  Group  Life  Insurance  on  December 
12,  1924.  The  original  policy  provided  life 
insurance  only,  and  the  plan  limited  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  employees  to  a  $1,000 
policy.  This  group  insurance  program  has 
now  been  modernized  by  raising  the  minimum 
limits  of  life  insurance  to  at  least  $2,000  for 
male  employees,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
very  practical  plan  of  sickness  and  accident 
benefits: — 

Life  Weekly 
Insurance  Benefits 

Foremen .  $4,000  $24  00 

Male  employees .  2,000  12  00 

Female  employees..  ..  1,000  12  00 

Sickness  and  accident  insurance  has  been 
offered  to  the  plant  employees  only.  How¬ 
ever,  the  life  insurance  obtainable  by  the 
office  and  salaried  group  has  been  substan¬ 
tially  increased  under  the  newly  adopted 
policy.  The  weekly  benefits  for  temporary 
disability  begin  on  the  first  day  in  case  of 
accidents,  and  on  the  fourth  day  in  the  event 
of  sickness.  These  benefits  continue  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twelve  weeks  for  any 
one  disability. 


Winter  First  Aid  Classes 

The  Industrial  Safety  News,  published  by 
the  Nova  Scotia  Accident  Prevention  Asso¬ 
ciation,  recommends  employers  of  labour  to 
organize  First  Aid  classes  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  “This  is  the  season,  when  the  holiday¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  summer  is  replaced  by  the 
desire  to  find  some  profitable  and  pleasant 
way  to  spend  the  long  evenings  of  autumn 
and  winter.  A  course  in  First  Aid,  as  given 
through  the  St.  John  Ambulance  Association, 
provides  a  splendid  opportunity  for  pleasant 
and  profitable  evenings.  The  value  of  the 
knowledge  so  gained  can  not  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  ‘First  Aid  to  the 
Injured’  is  defined  in  the  St.  John  Ambulance 
Association  text  book  as  being  ‘a  special 
branch  of  practical  medicine  and  surgery,  by 
a  knowledge  of  which  trained  persons  are 
enabled  to  afford  skilled  assistance  in  cases 
of  accident  or  sudden  illness.’  The  instruc¬ 
tion  begins  and  ends  with  ‘First  Aid’  and  the 
subject  is  taught  simply,  but  thoroughly  and 
exhaustively  in  a  course  of  six  weekly  lessons. 
The  benefits  of  such  training  may  be  sum¬ 
marized  as  follows:— Suffering  is  alleviated — - 
The  workman  who  has  met  with  a  slight 
injury  is  enabled  to  return  to  work  almost 
immediately  in  comfort  and  with  a  sense  of 
security — Minor  accidents  are  prevented  from 
developing  into  serious  injuries  as  a  result  of 
septic  infection  or  blood  poisoning— The 
loss  of  a  limb  or  even  of  life  has  ensued  from 
an  apparently  trivial,  but  neglected  injury — 
The  recovery  of  the  workman  and  his  return 
to  work  after  a  severe  accident  may  be 
materially  expedited.” 


The  Public  Accounts  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  April 
30,  1929,  contain  a  list  of  the  names  of,  and 
the  amounts  paid  to  all  the  pensioners  who 
received  old  age  pensions  during  that  period 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Acts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Province.  The 
actual  amount  of  pension  payments  was 
$451,385.35,  of  which  $191,041.97  was  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  Government  of  the  Dominion, 
$345.60  by  the  Province  of  British  Columbia, 
and  $2,973.50  by  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
In  addition  the  provincial  government  contri¬ 
buted,  in  respect  of  pensions  paid  to  pen¬ 
sioners  in  other  provinces  who  had  formerly 
resided  in  Saskatchewan,  the  following 
amounts:  to  British  Columbia,  $7,958.91;  to 
Manitoba,  $2,649.18.  Including  the  cost  of 
administration,  which  amounted  to  $26,350.51, 
the  net  expenditure  by  the  province  for  Old 
Agen  Pensions  during  the  period  covered,  was 
$293,980.88. 
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MARINE  HOSPITAL  SERVICE  IN  CANADA 


/V  N  address  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot, 
Deputy  Minister  of  National  Health, 
at  the  third  conference  of  the  Canadian  Medi¬ 
cal  Association,  held  at  Ottawa  in  November, 
contained  the  following  account  of  the  marine 
hospital  service  in  Canada. 

Prior  to  Confederation  the  medical  treat¬ 
ment  and  care  of  sailors  was  unorganized  and 
was,  therefore,  somewhat  haphazard  in  nature. 
We  find  in  the  year  1822  that  the  Provincial 
Legislature  of  New  Brunswick  voted  the  sum 
of  £500  for  the  establishment  of  a  marine 
hospital  and  pest-house,  and  the  City  of  Saint 
John  provided  land  for  the  erection  of  the 
marine  hospital.  This  institution  was  in 
existence  until  the  year  1S98,  when  it  bacame 
a  home  for  incurables. 


At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  British 
North  America  Act,  it  was  decided  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  Dominion  was  granted  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  collecting  taxes,  quarantine  and  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  marine 
hospitals,  should  become  a  function  of  the 
Dominion  Government.  In  1867,  therefore, 
sick  mariners  came  under  the  care  of  the 
Dominion ;  and,  in  order  to  provide  funds,  a 
duty  was  levied  on  ships  entering  Canada, 
and  Part  V  of  the  Canada  Shipping  _  Act, 
which  relates  to  Sick  and  Distressed  Mariners, 
was  passed.  If  we  refer  to  that  section  of 
the  Act  which  deals  with  duty  on  ships  we  find 
the  following  provisions: — 

There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  on  every 
ship  arriving  in  any  port  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island  or  British  Columbia  hereinafter 
called  “  the  provinces,”  a  duty  of  two  cents  for 
every  ton  which  such  ship  measures,  registered 
tonnage,  but  in  no  case  shall  the  duty  payable 
by  any  ship  be  less  than  two  dollars  in  any 


No  ship  otherwise  liable  to  pay  the  duty 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  said 
duty  by  reason  of  her  voyage  being  one  not 
requiring  entry  or  clearance  at  the  Custom 
House.  If  the  ship  does  not  require  entry, 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  immediately  on  her 


arrival.  ,  ..  ,  ,  ( 

No  ship  engaged  m  the  coasting  trade  ot 
Canada  and  arriving  at  any  port  in  any  of  the 
said  provinces  from  any  other  port  in  the  same 
province,  or  arriving  at  any  port  in  the  prov- 
ince  of  Quebec  from  any  port  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  ot 

the  said  duty.  ...  .  ,  . 

No  ship  arriving  at  any  port  m  Canada  irom 
any  place  out  of  Canada,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
tinuing  her  voyage  to  another  port  in  Canada, 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  the  said 
duty  at  the  last  mentioned  port,  unless  she  has 
paid  it  at  the  first  mentioned  or  some  other 
port  on  the  same  voyage.  ,  ,  .  , 

Such  duty  shall  be  payable  on  each  ship  each 
time  she  arrives  in  any  such  port,  but  m  no 
case  shall  it  be  oftener  than  three  times  during 


each  calendar  year,  and  shall  be  paid  by  the 
master  or  person  in  command  of  such  ship,  or 
by  some  person  on  his  behalf,  to  the  collector 
or  other  chief  officer  of  the  Customs  at  the 
port  at  which  such  ship  is  entered,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  suah  entry.  Such  entry  shall 
contain  on  its  face  the  tonnage  of  such  ship. 

Except  as  in  this  Part  mentioned,  no  entry 
shall  be  validly  made,  or  have  any  legal  effect 
whatsoever,  unless  the  duty  is  so  paid. 

No  collector  or  other  chief  officer  of  the 
Customs  shall  grant  a  clearance  to  any  ship  on 
which  such  duty  or  any  part  thereof  is  due  and 
unpaid. 

Although  the  above  provisions  did  not  ori¬ 
ginally  apply  to  fishing  vessels,  at  a  later  date 
an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  a  fishing  vessel  had  the  privilege  of 
paying  the  duty  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
of  the  Act. 

The  master  or  person  in  command  of  any 
ship  paying  such  duty  may  send  to  any  hospital 
for  sick  mariners,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  and, 
in  the  case  of  accident  or  emergency,  at  any 
hour  of  the  night,  any  sick  mariner  belonging 
to  the  ship.  Such  sick  mariner  so  sent  with  a 
written  recommendation  from  such  master  or 
person  in  command  of  such  ship,  endorsed  as 
approved  by  the  collector  of  customs  of  the 
port,  or  other  officer  appointed  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Minister,  shall  be  gratuitously  received 
into  such  hospital,  and  receive  therein  such 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  and  such  other 
treatment  as  the  case  requires.  ... 

No  sick  mariner  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  conferred  by  this  section  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  year  without  written  &utnority 
from  the  Minister,  and  no  sick  mariner  shall 
be  entitled  to  treatment  or  care  hereunder 
when  suffering  from  permanent  insanity. 

The  funds  collected  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  mariners  are  paid  into  the  consolidated 
revenue  of  the  country,  and  when  Parliament 
meets  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of 
sick  mariners  is  voted  by  the  Government. 
This  money  is  turned  over  to  the  Department 
of  Pensions  and  National  Health  to  be  used 
for  the  treatment  and  care  of  sick  and  dis¬ 
tressed  mariners. 

From,  the  year  1867  until  1921,  the  dues 
were  H  cents  per  ton.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  latter  year  to  increase  the  dues  to  2 
cents  per  ton  as  the  expenditure  was  greater 
than  the  revenue.  In  spite  of  the  increase  in 
the  rate,  we  have  again  reached  a  point  where 
the  expenditure  is  greater  than  the  revenue. 

Each  sailor  who  is  a  member  of  the  crew 
of  a  ship  which  has  paid  dues  is  entitled  to 
treatment  tvhen  ill,  irrespective  of  the  nature 
or  severity  of  the  illness.  Treatment  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  government  hospitals,  general  hos¬ 
pitals,  infectious  disease  hospitals,  sanatoria, 
nursing  homes  and  private  homes  if  hospital 
accommodation  is  not  available. 

The  Department  of  Pensions  and  National 
Health  has  two  marine  hospitals  for  the 
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treatment  of  sailors — one  of  which  is  situated 
at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other  at 
Lunenburg,  Nova  Scotia.  In  addition,  sailors 
are  placed  in  some  of  the  Departmental  hos¬ 
pitals,  which  are  set  aside  for  the  treatment 
of  soldiers,  when  conditions  permit. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  by  the 
Department  of  Pensions  and  National  Health 
with  various  hospitals,  which  number  58, 
whereby  a  sailor  is  given  complete  hospitali¬ 
zation  for  a  definite  per  diem  rate.  In  the 
case  of  general  hospitals,  this  is  at  the  rate 
of  $3  per  day.  Infectious  disease  hospitals 
vary  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  day.  In  sanatoria 
the  rate  is  $3.50  per  day.  In  hospitals  at 
which  there  is  no  attending  physician,  the 
rate  is  $2.50  per  day.  Outdoor  treatment  is 
provided  at  the  same  rate  as  indoor  treat¬ 
ment;  for  example,  if  a  sailor  has  a  headache 
and  goes  to  the  outdoor  where  he  receives  a 
pill,  the  charge  is  the  same  as  if  he  occupied 
a  bed  in  a  ward  for  twenty-four  hours. 

General  Hospitals,  sanatoria  and  infectious 
disease  hospitals  agree  to  furnish  the  sailor 
with  ordinary  public  ward  quarters,  hospital 
bedding,  linen  and  clothing,  full  medical  and 
surgical  care,  necessary  operations,  including 
use  of  operating  room,  anaesthetic,  X-ray, 
dressings,  hospital  appliances,  etc.,  satisfactory 
diet  and  medicines,  including  serums  and  vac¬ 
cines.  Hospitals  in  which  there  is  no  medical 
attendant  supply  all  but  the  services  of  the 
physician. 

In  outlying  districts  where  hospitals  are  not 
available,  a  room  is  found  for  the  sick  sailor, 


generally  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  day,  and 
board,  nursing,  medical  or  surgical  treatment 
provided.  It  has  been  found  necessary  in 
some  districts  to  appoint  physicians  on  a 
salary  basis,  and  in  some  others,  on  a  fee 
basis.  There  are  57  physicians  on  salary 
and  48  physicians  on  a  fee  basis.  The  salary 
is  based  upon  the  amount  of  work  performed. 
The  fees  of  physicians  who  are  on  a  fee  basis 
are  as  follows: — 


First  visit  aboard  ship,  at  home  or 

hospital,  etc . $2.50 

Subsequent  visits  aboard  ship,  at  home 

or  hospital,  etc .  1.50 

First  attendance  at  office .  2.00 

Subsequent  attendance  at  office .  1.00 


An  additional  50  cents  per  visit  or  attendance 
may  be  allowed  if  it  was  during  night  hours 
(8  p.m.  to  6  a.m.). 

30  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  may  be  allowed 
for  the  distance  travelled  outside  the  Town  or 
City  limits  during  day  hours  (6  a.m.  to  8  p.m.) 
and  50  cents  per  mile,  one  way,  during  night 
hours  (8  p.m.  to  6  a.m.). 

The  total  number  of  sick,  distressed,  and 
injured  mariners  treated  during  the  year 
1927-28  was  5,217,  and  the  number  of  days  of 
hospital  treatment  was  45,207.  A  tabulated 
statement  of  diseases  and  injuries  treated 
during  the  year  1927-28  will  be  found  in  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Health 
for  that  year.  From  year  to  year  we  find 
that  the  number  of  cases  being  treated  is 
increasing,  and  the  demand  for  hospital  medi¬ 
cal  services  is  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
perative. 


Recent  Immigration  into  Canada 


Returns  from  the  Department  of  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Colonization  give  particulars  of  im¬ 
migration  into  Canada  during  the  six  months’ 
period  ending  September  30,  1929.  The  total 
number  of  immigrants  during  this  period  was 
120,338  compared  with  123,713  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  last  year. 

Of  the  immigrants  arriving  in  Canada  dur¬ 
ing  the  six  months  of  1929,  51,781  were  from 
ports  in  Great  Britain,  47,848  were  from  other 
ocean  ports,  and  20,709  were  from  the  United 
States.  Of  the  immigrants  from  the  British 
Isles,  25,897  were  from  England,  8,266  from 
Ireland,  14,896  from  Scotland,  and  2,722  from 
Wales.  The  largest  group  from  the  European 
continent  was  that  of  the  Germans,  who  num¬ 
bered  10,205,  followed  by  the  Ruthenians, 
(Czechoslovakia)  with  8,401;  Poles,  with 
4,794;  Magyars,  with  3,926;  Finnish,  with 


3,207;  Swedish,  with  2,387;  and  Danish  with 
2,128. 

Canadians  returning  from  the  United  States 
during  the  same  period  numbered  17,676. 

The  120,338  immigrants  entering  Canada 
this  year  included  56,122  adult  males,  34,641 
adult  females,  and  29,575  children  under  18. 
By  occupational  groups,  35,736  of  the  male 
immigrants  were  in  the  farming  class;  6,610 
were  classed  as  labourers;  7,494  were  mech¬ 
anics;  3,635  were  in  the  trading  class,  and  525 
were  in  the  mining  class.  The  female  immi¬ 
grants  included  12,825  domestic  servants.  The 
destination  of  the  immigrants  was  as  follows: 
to  Nova  Scotia,  1,434;  New  Brunswick,  1,855; 
Prince  Edward  Island,  93;  Quebec,  16,726;  On¬ 
tario,  43,272;  Manitoba,  31,402;  Saskatchewan 
7,936;  Alberta,  11,221;  British  Columbia,  6,327; 
Yukon  Territory,  70;  Northwest  Territories,  2. 
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ALL-CANADIAN  CONGRESS  OF  LABOUR 
Proceedings  of  Third  Annual  Convention,  Winnipeg,  November,  1929 


HTHE  third  annual  convention  of  the  All- 
-*■  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  was  held 
at  Winnipeg  during  the  four  days  commencing 
November  4,  the  president  Mr.  A.  R.  Mosher, 
being  in  the  chair.  The  credentials  of  84 
delegates,  coming  from  all  parts  of  Canada, 
were  found  in  order. 

An  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  Win¬ 
nipeg  was  given  by  Alderman  S.  J.  Farmer, 
M.LA.  Mr.  Farmer  expressed  the  regret  of 
the  Mayor  at  his  unavoidable  absence.  He 
asked  the  convention  to  give  its  attention  to 
the  problem  of  unemployment.  Labour,  he 
declared,  must  find  an  answer  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  capital.  “  One  of  the  most  distress¬ 
ing  things  in  Canada  to-day,  and  one  that  we, 
who  represent  the  political  wing  of  labour,  find 
a  great  detriment  to  us,  is  the  multiplicity  of 
divisions  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labour,” 
said  Mr.  Farmer.  “  It  must  not  last,  if  labour 
is  to  get  far  in  its  efforts  to  better  conditions 
for  the  workers.  Some  way  must  be  found 
by  which  labour  can  once  more  organize  its 
forces  and  present  a  united  front.  I  hope 
you  will  give  the  subject  your  most  serious^ 
consideration  and  endeavour  to  find  a  way 
out.” 

The  Hon.  Peter  Heenan,  Minister  of  Labour, 
addressed  the  convention,  giving  an  account  of 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Labour,  with 
special  reference  to  the  administration  of  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act  and  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  of  1927. 

An  address  was  also  given  by  His  Honour 
Judge  Stubbs,  who  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  pointing  out  that  its  pur¬ 
poses  would  only  be  realized  when  it  was  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  organized  opinion  of  the  people 
in  each  country. 

President  Mosher 

President  Mosher  in  his  opening  address 
described  the  objects  and  organization  of  the 
Congress.  “As  you  are  all  aware”,  he  said, 
“  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  was 
established  in  Montreal  in  March,  1927.  It 
was  not  the  fruit  of  creative  but  rather  of 
reconstructive  effort,  since  there  had  been 
former  organizations  which  had  endeavoured, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  unite  the 
national  unions  for  the  carrying  out  of  com¬ 
mon  purposes.  It  was  felt,  however,  two  years 
ago,  that  the  time  had  come  when  a  new  body 
was  required  to  provide  for  the  co-operation 
of  the  national  unions,  which  had  been  in¬ 
creasing  steadily  in  membership  and  influence. 


These  unions  were  beginning  to  feel  the  need 
for  an  inclusive  federation,  through  which 
they  might  work  together  to  stimulate  organ¬ 
ization,  to  recommend  legislation,  and  to 
promote  the  political  representation  of  the 
workers.  It  was  also  recognized  that  one  of 
the  chief  requirements  of  labour  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  education,  based  on  clearly  defined 
principles  and  efficiently  carried  out,  by  which 
the  workers  and  the  people  of  Canada  gen¬ 
erally  might  gain  a  better  conception  of  the 
Canadian  labour  movement  and  the  purposes 
which  it  was  endeavouring  to  accomplish. 
Even  without  an  effective  federal  body,  the 
various  national  unions  were  promoting  the 
labour  movement  in  this  country,  but  it  was 
obvious  that  their  efforts  should  be  co-ordin¬ 
ated  and  means  be  afforded  for  the  expression 
of  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  growing  national 
organizations.  .  .  . 

“  What  we  want  ”,  Mr.  Mosher  said,  “  is  a 
national,  industrial  union  covering  each  in¬ 
dustry  in  Canada,  which  will  be  fully  organ¬ 
ized  and  which  will  be  strong  enough  to  take 
a  share  in  the  control  as  well  as  in  the  profits 
of  the  industry.  In  the  second  place,  we  want 
to  unite  all  such  national,  industrial  unions  in 
the  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  and  to 
have  our  Congress,  in  turn,  affiliated  in  a  great 
international  federation  which  will  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  national  congresses  of  other  nations 
for  the  promotion  of  world-wide  co-operation 
between  the  workers.  In  the  third  place,  we 
want  a  national  labour  party  in  Canada,  which 
will  provide  direct  representation  for  the 
workers  and  which  will  ultimately  give  us  a 
true  democratic  government.  ... 

“  Our  goal  is  human  welfare  in  the  widest 
sense,  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  advocate 
the  changes  in  our  economic  and  political 
system  which  will  bring  it  about.  The  de¬ 
fects  of  the  present  social  order  are  every¬ 
where  becoming  more  apparent,  and,  we  must 
recognize,  with  the  British  Labour  Party,  that 
the  only  solution  of  our  problems  lies  in  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  the  industrial  sys¬ 
tem  along  the  lines  of  democratic  control  of 
production  and  distribution  ”. 

Resolutions 

The  discussions  during  the  convention  were 
mostly  on  questions  that  were  dealt  with  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Board,  the 
substance  of  which  is  outlined  below.  The 
Board’s  report  was  adopted,  with  one  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  the  following: — 

“  That  this  convention  go  on  record  as 
favouring  closer  co-operation  between  the 
various  Canadian  unions,  and  that  all  Cana¬ 
dian  unionists  should  protest  against  working 
with  unorganized  workers,  wherever  a  Cana¬ 
dian  union  is  functioning  on  their  behalf.” 

In  connection  with  this  resolution,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  building  trades  workers  in  a  na¬ 
tional  industrial  union  was  also  recommended. 

“That  this  convention  condemn  any  policy 
of  co-operation  with  employers  which  will 
lead  to  a  weakening  of  the  militant  spirit  in 
the  labour  movement  and  ultimately  to  the 
establishment  of  company  unionism. 

“That  the  Congress  encourage  the  political 
representation  of  labour  in  every  way  pos¬ 
sible. 

“  That  the  Congress  continue  its  efforts  with 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments  to  se¬ 
cure  the  abolition  of  all  closed  or  company- 
owned  towns  and  villages  in  Canada. 

“  That  the  Congress  continue  its  efforts  to 
secure  legislation  establishing  national  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance. 

“That  the  Congress  request  the  Dominion 
government  to  introduce  legislation  at  the 
next  session  of  Parliament  to  amend  the  crim¬ 
inal  code  of  Canada,  to  legalize  peaceful 
picketing. 

That  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  take  up  with  the  federal  government  the 
question  of  having  the  provisions  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  mothers’  allowance  acts  applied  to  resi¬ 
dents  within  the  national  parks  and  forest 
reserves  of  Canada. 

“  That  this  convention  demand  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  money  grants  for  cadet  and  all 
other  military  purposes  on  the  part  of  the 
Dominion,  provincial,  and  municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  abolition  of  all  militarist 
teachings  from  the  school  curriculum,  and  that 
the  cadet  system  be  entirely  separated  from 
the  schools. 

“That  as  a  vacancy  now  exists  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  due  to  the  death  of  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  this  convention  request  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  fill  this  vacancy  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  representative  nominated  by  this 
Congress. 

That  the  law  in  the  province  of  New 
Brunswick  should  be  amended  to  do  away 
with  that  ancient  and  antique  relic  of  bar¬ 
barism  by  which  a  man  can  be  placed  in  gaol 
for  debt,  and  a  new  law  passed  similar  to  the 
law  of  the  province  of  Quebec  under  which 
a  debtor  goes  before  a  judge  and  makes  a 
statement  of  his  affairs  and  the  judge,  after 


hearing  the  evidence  as  to  the  debtor’s  earn¬ 
ing  power  and  his  debts,  makes  an  order  for 
the  payment  of  so  much  a  week,  fortnight,  or 
month,  to  an  officer  of  the  court,  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  pro-rata  among  the  creditors. 

“  That  the  affiliation  of  the  One  Big  Union 
be  resumed  on  payment  in  full  by  the  One  Big 
Union  of  affiliation  fee  for  the  period  October 
1,  1928  to  June  20,  1929,  upon  the  last  reported 
membership,  and  that  the  O.B.U.  be  excused 
from  payment  of  affiliation  fee  for  the  period 
June  21,  1929  to  November  30,  1929,  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  affiliation  to  be  regarded  as 
effective  from  the  time  when  payment  is 
made.” 

A  resolution  “  that  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  be  requested  to  standardize  medical 
fees  and  bear  the  cost  of  all  maternity  cases,” 
and  one  “  that  serious  consideration  be  given 
to  the  appointment  of  an  organizer  in  Western 
Canada  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  ”  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Board 
for  study  and  report.  A  resolution  “  That  the 
Executive  Board  take  such  immediate  action 
as  it  may  consider  most  effective  to  protect 
Canadian  unionists  from  discrimination  by 
the  Employment  Service  of  Canada  ”  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Board  for  continued  action. 

The  accounts  presented  by  the  Secretary 
Treasurer  were  found  to  be  in  order,  and 
showed  a  total  of  $23,570.74  to  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  from  affiliation  fees,  etc.,  with  total 
disbursements  of  $22,427.58  and  a  surplus  for 
the  year  of  $1,143.16,  or  a  total  surplus  of 
assets  over  liabilities  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Congress  of  $2,426.74. 

Election  of  Officers 

In  the  election  of  officers  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Executive  Board,  President  A.  R. 
Mosher,  was  again  given  an  acclamation.  The 
other  officers  elected  wTere:  Vice-Presidents, 
F.  Wheatley  (Mine  Workers’  Union  of  Can¬ 
ada)  and  Z.  David  (Canadian  Association  of 
Railway  Enginemen) ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
W.  T.  Burford  (Electrical  Communication 
Workers  of  Canada).  G.  W.  McCollum 
(Canadian  Electrical  Trades  Union),  T.  Mc¬ 
Gregor  (Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Employees),  and  T.  S.  Aickers  (Amalgamated 
Carpenters  of  Canada)  were  elected  members 
of  the  Executive  Board. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Board 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Board  con¬ 
stituted  a  manifesto  of  the  policy  of  the  All- 
Canadian  Congress.  It  dealt  at  considerable 
length  with  the  existing  conditions  of  labour 
in  Canada,  and  outlined  a  policy  of  action 
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that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress,  would  appreciation  of  the  readiness  and  generosity 
strengthen  the  labour  movement  in  this  coun-  with  which  that  co-operation  has  been  forth- 
try.  The  report  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  coming.  The  help  of  the  labour  councils  has 
present  position  of  labour  in  various  countries,  been  particularly  valuable,  for  their  knowledge 
the  survey  tending  to  show  that  the  Cana-  of  local  conditions  has  contributed  more  than 
dian  movement  is  comparatively  in  a  backward  any  other  factor  to  the  building  up  around 
condition  It  was  declared  that  unemploy-  the  local  centres  of  substantial  groups  of 


ment  is  much  more  rife  than  the  published 
statistics  on  this  subject  would  indicate ;  that 
any  increase  in  wages  lags  far  behind  the  in¬ 
creased  value  of  the  workers’  production ;  that 
employers  are  now  seeking  closer  control  of 
labour  by  such  means  as  company  unions, 
company  towns,  and  other  forms  of  allegedly 
“  co-operative  ”  enterprise ;  and  that  social 
legislation,  at  the  best,  is  meagre  and  spas¬ 
modic. 

It  was  stated  that  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  United  States,  all  countries  “have  la¬ 
bour  movements  which  are  of  such  size  and 
solidarity  that  they  challenge  the  dominant 
power.”  The  failure  of  the  United  States  la¬ 
bour  to  express  itself  unitedly  on  matters  of 
major  political  concern  is  attributed  to  the 
prevalence  of  narrow  craft  unionism  in  that 
country,  and  to  the  philosophy  by  which  it 
is  accompanied. 

“Against  the  United  States  labour  philo¬ 
sophy,  whose  imposition  upon  them  has  been 
facilitated  by  geographical  propinquity,  the 
workers  of  Canada  are  in  revolt.  The  All- 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  exists  as  the 
result  of  an  agreement  among  autonomous 
national  unions  that  (a)  the  Canadian  labour 
movement  must  be  freed  from  the  reactionary 
influence  of  United  States-controlled  unions; 
(£>)  Canadian  workers  require  a  new  organi¬ 
zation  through  which  they  may  collectively 
promote  their  general  welfare  and  raise  their 
economic  and  social  standards;  (c)  while  the 
workers,  under  the  present  system,  cannot 
obtain  the  full  value  of  their  labour,  it  is 
nevertheless  necessary  to  strive  at  all  times  to 
procure  higher  real  wages  and  better  con¬ 
ditions  of  labour;  and  (d)  it  is  necessary  to 
promote  among  the  workers  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  working  class  economics. 

Activities  during  the  past  year. — The  report 
states  that  “in  the  comparatively  short  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Congress,  much  has  been  learnt  concerning 
the  varied  needs  of  different  groups  of  organ¬ 
ized  workers,  and  the  Board  has  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  the  necessity  of  adapting 
means  to  ends  in  the  peculiarities  of  local  and 
organizational  situations.  The  Board  has 
taken  full  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
offered  by  the  officers  of  the  national  and  local 
affiliated  and  chartered  unions,  and  of  the 
labour  councils.  It  wishes  to  express  its  hearty 


unions,  as  well  as  to  the  strengthening  of  the 
branches  of  national  unions  within  their 
spheres  of  influence.  The  councils  and  their 
local  affiliates  very  clearly  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  work  they  are  doing,  both 
for  their  own  direct  interest  and  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and 
the  Board  believes  that  upon  the  continuance 
of  this  local  organizing  effort  much  of  the 
progress  of  the  Congress  during  the  next  few 
years  will  depend.” 

Affiliated  National  Unions. — The  national 
unions  affiliated  with  the  Congress  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 

Amalgamated  Building  Workers  of  Can¬ 
ada, 

Amalgamated  Carpenters  of  Canada, 

Canadian  Association  of  Railway  Engine- 
men, 

Canadian  Broker  and  Leased  Wire  Teleg¬ 
raphers’  Association, 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees, 

Canadian  Electrical  Trades  Union, 

Electrical  Communication  Workers  of 
Canada, 

Mine  Workers’  Union  of  Canada, 

National  Union  of  Painters,  Decorators  & 
Paperhangers  of  Canada, 

Vancouver  &  District  Waterfront  Work¬ 
ers’  Association. 

On  account  of  deliquency  in  the  payment  of 
affiliation  fee,  the  following  national  unions 
were  expelled  from  the  Congress : 

Auto  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Can¬ 
ada, 

Lumber  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  One  Big  Union. 

In  each  case,  prior  to  expulsion,  a  request 
was  received  for  remission  of  part  of  the 
affiliation  fee,  but  the  Board  declined  to  make 
a  concession  that  would  establish  what  it  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  undesirable  precedent.  The 
Auto  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Canada 
has  since  disbanded. 

Local  Unions. — The  chartered  local  unions 
of  the  Congress  are  as  follows: — 

Boilermakers  and  Iron  Shipbuilders 
Union  of  Canada  (Vancouver), 
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Bridge,  Structural,  Ornamental,  Rein¬ 
forced  Iron  Workers,  Pile  Drivers  and 
Riggers’  Union  of  Canada,  No.  1  (Van¬ 
couver)  , 

Canadian  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  En¬ 
gineers  (Medicine  Hat), 

Canadian  Cement  Finishers’  Union,  Local 
No.  1  (Vancouver), 

Canadian  Longshoremen’s  Association, 
No.  2  (Prince  Rupert), 

Canadian  Stewards’  Association  No.  1 
(Halifax), 

Edmonton  Civic  Employees’  Union  (Ed¬ 
monton), 

General  Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  No. 

1  (Calgary), 

General  Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  No. 

6  (Vancouver), 

General  Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  No. 

7  (Port  Hawkesbuiy) , 

General  Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  No. 

8  (Port  Hawkesbury), 

Grain  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Can¬ 
ada,  No.  1  (Port  Arthur), 

Musicians’  Union  of  Canada,  No.  1  (Fort 
William), 

Musicians’  Union  of  Canada,  No.  2  (Van¬ 
couver), 

National  Lathers’  Union  of  Canada  (Van¬ 
couver), 

National  Machinists  and  Allied  Shop- 
Workers’  Union  of  Canada,  No.  1  (Van¬ 
couver), 

National  Union  of  Plasterers,  No.  1  (To¬ 
ronto), 

National  Union  of  Theatrical  Employees, 
No.  1  (Montreal), 

National  Union  of  Theatrical  Employees, 
No.  2  (Montreal), 

National  Union  of  Wood,  Wire  and  Metal 
Lathers  of  Toronto,  No.  2  (Toronto), 
Operating  Engineers  and  Firemen’s  Union 
of  Canada  (Calgary), 

Ottawa  Railway  Employees’  Union  (Ot¬ 
tawa), 

Silk  Winders’  Union  of  Canada  No.  1 
(Toronto). 

“It  will  be  noted  that  since  the  last  con¬ 
vention  the  names  of  several  of  the  local 
unions  then  reported  have  been  removed  from 
the  list.  A  few  of  these  became  defunct 
through  loss  of  membership  on  account  of 
adverse  employment  conditions,  and  others 
proved  to  have  been  premature  through  com¬ 
mendable  attempts  to  set  up  a  union  where 
there  was  little  prospect  of  success;  while  some 
of  the  local  unions  that  no  longer  exist  as 
separate  entities  owe  this  circumstance  to 
their  absorption  by  one  or  other  of  the  affili¬ 
ated  national  unions.  The  Board  views  this 


latter  tendency  with  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
believing  that  the  interests  of  the  workers  of 
Canada  will  be  better  served  by  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  national  unions  than 
by  a  multiplicity  of  narrow  craft  organiza¬ 
tions.  Nevertheless  it  is  felt  that  such 
casualties  as  have  occasionally  occurred 
among  the  newly  organized  local  unions  in¬ 
dicate  a  need  for  the  more  cautious  recogni¬ 
tion  of  such  bodies.  To  avoid  encourage¬ 
ment  of  ill-considered  applications  for  local 
union  charters  the  Board  recommends  a 
modification  of  the  present  requirements,  as 
specified  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report.” 

Labour  Councils. — The  labour  councils  chart¬ 
ered  by  the  Congress  are  as  follows: — 
Calgary  Labour  Council, 

Edmonton  Labour  Council, 

Montreal  Labour  Council, 

Prince  Rupert  Labour  Council, 

Quebec  Labour  Council, 

Toronto  Labour  Council, 

Vancouver  Labour  Council, 

Winnipeg  Labour  Council. 

Industrial  Union  of  Building  Trades. _ 

“With  the  acceptance  by  the  second  conven¬ 
tion  of  industrial  unionism  as  the  basic  or¬ 
ganizational  principle  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  the  affi¬ 
liated  unions  had  advocated  the  broadening 
of  the  union  structure  at  every  opportunity, 
the  Board  felt  that  a  lead  should  be  given 
to  the  application  of  this  principle  where  con¬ 
ditions  seemed  propitious.  It  therefore  acted 
upon  a  resolution  introduced  at  the  second 
convention  by  the  Canadian  Electrical  Trades 
Union,  calling  for  the  formation  of  an  indus¬ 
trial  union  of  building  workers,  the  building 
trades  appearing  to  be  most  in  need  of  con¬ 
solidation  upon  an  industrial  basis. 

“A  conference  was  called  by  the  Board  and 
duly  took  place  at  Montreal  on  the  17th  of 
March,  1929,  being  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  the  affiliated  national  unions  in  the  build- 
ing  industry.  The  delegates  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  to  establish  an  industrial  union  under 
the  name  of  the  ‘Amalgamated  Building 
orkers  of  Canada,’  and  this  union  was 
brought  into  existence  forthwith,  a  constitu¬ 
tion  being  adopted  that  would  readily  permit 
the  admission  of  any  body  of  workers  in  the 
industry.  For  such  a  union  to  function  with 
efficiency,  a  widely  representative  executive 
and  a  central  office  are  essential,  and,  as  much 
greater  delay  than  was  anticipated  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  merging  of  the  larger  eligible 
unions  into  the  Amalgamated  Building  Work¬ 
ers  of  Canada,  its  various  units  have  been  tem¬ 
po]  arily  granted  individual  charters  in  the  Con- 
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gress.  They  thus  constitute  a  nucleus  to 
which  it  is  hoped  substantial  additions  will 
be  made  before  long,  to  enable  the  election 
of  the  national  executive  of  the  new  indus¬ 
trial  union  to  be  proceeded  with. 

Projected  Organizing  Activity. — “  Prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  an  extensive  organizing 
campaign  amongst  the  workers  of  the  auto¬ 
car  industry,  following  the  expulsion  of  the 
Auto  Workers’  Industrial  Union  of  Canada 
and  its  dissolution  through  incompetent 
leadership,  but  adverse  conditions  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  due  to  the  depression  in  the  prairie 
provinces  and  a  reduced  demand  for  its  pro¬ 
duct,  necessitated  postponement  of  action. 

Legislative  Representations. — “  As  instructed 
by  the  Congress  at  the  last  convention,  the 
Executive  Board  has  made  representations  to 
the  Dominion  government  on  the  following 
among  other  matters: — 

The  enactment  of  unemployment,  sickness, 
and  invalidity  insurance  legislation, 

The  provision  of  more  adequate  statistics 
on  unemployment, 

The  abolition  of  company  towns, 

Military  training  in  the  schools, 

The  improvement  of  benefits  under  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 

Resumption  of  relations  with  Russia, 
Transient  labour  from  the  United  States, 
Immigration  policy. 

Other  Representations. — “  In  addition  to  the 
action  taken  on  instructions  of  the  last  con¬ 
vention,  the  Executive  Board  has  made  repre¬ 
sentations  to  various  ministers  of  the  federal 
government.  Among  the  more  important  mat¬ 
ters  were — 

The  representation  of  Canadian  workers 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railways’ 
directorate, 

The  importation  by  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  of  aliens  to  fill  posi¬ 
tions  for  which  competent  Canadian 
workers  were  available, 

The  appointment  of  officials  of  foreign 
labour  organizations  to  government  ad¬ 
visory  bodies  and  on  official  delegations, 
The  protection  of  waterfront  workers 
from  accidents, 

The  policy  of  the  Employment  Service 
of  Canada  respecting  the  selection  of 
workers  for  positions  on  the  basis  of 
union  affiliation. 

“  The  Board  appeared  before  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Radio  Broadcasting  and  set 
forth  its  views  on  the  operation  of  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  em¬ 
body  the  principle  of  government  ownership, 
control,  and  operation,  along  the  lines  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Board.  ’ 


The  Board  also  assisted  the  affiliated  nation¬ 
al  unions  in  matters  affecting  their  interests, 
and  has  endeavoured  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

Publications. — •“  The  publications  of  the 
Congress  have  been  uniformly  successful  in  the 
widespread  support  they  have  received  from 
the  workers,  and  have  paid  their  way.  The 
official  organ,  The  Canadian  Unionist,  has 
appeared  monthly  and  has  been  accorded  much 
recognition  by  public  persons  and  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  press  as  an  authoritative  source  of  labour 
information.  The  Canadian  Unionist  has 
served  as  a  valuable  medium  for  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  all  problems  of  interest  to  the  work¬ 
ers,  and  has  provided  guidance  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  affiliated  and  chartered  unions  as  to 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  on  many  matters. 

“  The  Executive  Board  has  continued  to 
co-operate  with  the  labour  councils  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  local  publications,  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned.  In  addition,  occasional 
leaflets  have  been  published1  to  assist  in  the 
organizing  work  that  has  been  carried  out  in 
various  localities. 

Recommendations  jor  Future  Action. — 

“  For  the  continuance  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress  during  the  coming  year,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  urges  that  the  local  branches  of 
affiliated  national  unions,  the  chartered  local 
unions,  and  the  labour  councils  to  continue 
and  extend  their  organizing  activities.” 

“In  addition  to  the  organization  on  the 
industrial  field',  the  local  bodies  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  stimulate  interest  among  their 
members,  and  among  the  workers  generally, 
in  working-class  political  questions.  The 
Board  recommends  that  active  support  be 
given  to  such  local  labour  candidates  for  office, 
in  municipal,  provincial,  and  federal  elections, 
as  are  in  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the 
national  labour  movement.  Where  no  candi¬ 
date  is  in  the  field,  members  of  affiliated 
unions  and  other  interested  groups  of  work¬ 
ers,  should  form  a  local  political  organization 
in  order  to  place  one  even  though  there  may 
appear  to  be  little  hope  of  getting  him  elected. 
The  fear  of  making  an  insignificant  showing 
on  the  first  attempt  should  not  deter  action: 
it  should  be  regarded  as  creditable  if  the  can¬ 
didate  goes  on  the  hustings  and  yet  saves  his 
deposit. 

General— Social  Legislation.— “In  legislative 
matters,  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour 
does  not  aim  to  offer  the  government  of  the 
day  an  agenda  for  each  parliamentary  session. 
While  it  is  competent  to  deal,  at  is  conven¬ 
tions,  with  all  questions  of  social  legislation, 
it  maikes  no  conscious  effort  whatever  to  fill 
up  the  legislative  calendar,  its  general  policy 
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being  to  demand  the  acceptance  by  the  public 
and  by  governments  of  broad  principles  of 
social  reform,  together  with  proper  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  workers’  economic 
activities. 

Old  Age  Pensions. — “The  acceptance  of  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act  'by  five  of  the  nine 
provinces  is  regarded  by  the  Board  as  indi¬ 
cating  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience 
to  the  duty  of  alleviating  one  form  of  distress 
among  the  workers.  Inadequate  though  the 
present  pension  is  in  amount,  and  restricted 
though  it  is  in  application,  it  is  of  inestimable 
importance  as  a  unit  in  that  structure  of 
social  insurance  which  is  being  erected  by  the 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments — tardily, 
haphazardly,  and  perhaps  reluctantly — and 
which  the  Board  believes  must  eventually 
grow  from  its  beginnings  in  workman’s  com¬ 
pensation,  minimum  wages,  and  mothers’  pen¬ 
sions  into  a  comprehensive  and  complete 
system  comprising  unemployment,  sickness, 
invalidity,  and  state  life  insurance,  and  family 
allowance,  with  a  national  minimum  wage  law 
for  all  workers. 

Unemployment,  Sickness,  and  Invalidity 
Insurance. — “While  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  organized  workers  exer¬ 
cise  all  possible  pressure  to  bring  the  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act  into  effect  in  those  provinces 
which  have  not  yet  passed  enabling  legislation, 
and  to  secure  its  improvement  in  those  which 
have,  the  Board  regards  as  equally  urgent  the 
making  of  a  concerted  demand  for  unemploy¬ 
ment,  sickness,  and  invalidity  insurance.  The 
desirability  of  uniform  action  throughout  the 
country,  in  enacting  legislation  of  this  kind, 
is  much  more  apparent  than  in  the  case  of 
Old  Age  Pensions,  as  separate  action  by  the 
provinces  would  tend  to  lessen  the  mobility 
of  labour,  and  such  piecemeal  legislation  might 
be  regarded  as  imposing  an  industrial  handi¬ 
cap  on  some  sections  of  the  country.  As  it 
is  too  much  to  expect  simultaneous  and 
uniform  action  by  all  the  provinces,  there  is 
clearly  need  for  an  amendment  of  the  British. 
North  America  Act  to  permit  of  action  by  the. 
Dominion  government. 

“As  regards  the  manner  of  apportioning  the 
oost  of  unemployment,  sickness,  and  invalidity 
insurance,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Board  that, 
as  unemployment  is  a  purely  industrial  in¬ 
cident,  the  workere  who  are  laid  off  constitut¬ 
ing  a  reservoir  of  labour  upon  which  industry 
can  draw  when  the  need  arises,  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  unemployment  insurance  should  be  a 
direct  charge  upon  industry  alone.  While 
regarding  the  problem  of  sickness  and  inval¬ 


idity  as  inseparable  from  that  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  while  believing  that  no  measure  of 
unemployment  insurance  could  be  effective 
without  making  provision  against  these  im¬ 
portant  causes  of  unemployment,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  distinction  might  reasonably  be 
made  in  apportioning  the  oost  with  respect 
to  these  ancillary  forms  of  insurance,  and  that 
a  contribution  from  the  public  funds  as  well 
as  from  industry  might  be  appropriate. 

Family  Allowances. — “The  Executive  Board 
recommends  that  the  unions  embraced  in  the 
Congress  be  urged  to  give  earnest  considera¬ 
tion  and  close  study  to  the  question  of  family 
allowances,  provided  by  the  state  to  wage- 
earners  with  two  or  more  ohildren.  As  a  step 
towards  the  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  national  income  the  state  grant  towards 
the  support  of  families  is  regarded  as  being  of 
primary  importance.  It  involves  a  recogni¬ 
tion,  at  least  partial  in  extent,  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  each  member  of  the  community 
shall  receive  according  to  his  needs.  In  a 
country  where  there  is  an  inclination  to  in¬ 
crease  the  population  to  the  limit  of  absorp¬ 
tion,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  upbringing  of  families  shall  not 
involve  hardship  on  either  the  children  or 
their  parents,  and  yet  Canada  has  been  slow 
to  approach  a  problem  which  has  been  tackled 
by  countries  in  far  less  need  of  larger  popu¬ 
lation.  In  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zea¬ 
land  family  allowances  are  already  provided 
by  the  state  on  a  general  scale.  In  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Poland,  fam¬ 
ily  allowances  are  paid  by  certain  municipal¬ 
ities,  government  sendees,  and  industrial  cor¬ 
porations,  and  affect  several  million  workers. 
In  most  other  countries,  including  Canada, 
some  relief  is  afforded  the  worker  with  a  fam¬ 
ily  to  support  by  modification  of  income 
taxation,  but  this,  as  a  rule,  helps  very  few 
wnrkers. 

“From  the  worker’s  point  of  view  the  main 
consideration  is  that  he  and  his  dependants 
shall  not  endure  penury  by  incurring  the 
natural  responsibility  of  a  family,  as  unfor¬ 
tunately  often  happens  through  the  disparity 
between  living  costs  and  income.  Family 
allowance  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a 
promising  palliative  of  the  faults  of  our 
present  economic  system.  In  other  directions, 
too,  adoption  of  the  policy  of  state  grants  to 
workers  having  families  to  support  would  be 
of  benefit.  At  present  every  increase  secured 
by  a  body  of  workers  enables  the  man  with¬ 
out  dependants  to  gratify  his  taste  for  some 
additional  luxury,  and,  small  though  this  may 
be,  it  broadens  the  gap  between  the  standards 
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of  Living  attainable  by  himself  and  his  married 
fellow-worker  respectively. 

“The  Board  believes  that  family  allowances 
would  tend  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
staple  commodities  and  to  improve  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation.  They  would  alleviate  the 
burden  of  keeping  children  ait  school  for  an 
educational  period  which  social  agencies  insist 
shall  be  progressively  increased,  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  'by  making  it  possible  for  children 
to  remain  at  school,  would  remove  such 
juvenile  competition  from  the  labour  market. 
Proposals  that  children  shall  remain  at  school 
up  to  and  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
have  already  been  endorsed  by  the  All-Cana¬ 
dian  Congress  of  Labour,  and  it  can  be  Shown 
that,  were  such  a  plan  adopted,  it  would 
redound  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  every 
section  of  the  community.  Only  by  family 
allowances  can  this  'benefit  be  secured. 

British  North  America  Act. — “The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  British  North  America  Act  to 
enable  the  Dominion  parliament  to  pass  social 
legislation,  such  as  unemployment  insurance, 
is  a  reform  which  all  labour  organizations 
should  endeavour  to  secure.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  however,  that  no  constitutional 
change  will  automatically  change  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  the  workers  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  a  government  will  exercise 
only  such  of  its  powers  as  it  sees  fit,  no  matter 
how  greatly  they  may  be  enlarged.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  much  greater  importance  to  build  up 
a  working-class  political  mentality  which  will 
in  turn  build  a  labour  political  party  in  na¬ 
tional,  provincial,  and  municipal  legislative 
bodies.  Lobbying  is  not  likely  to  be  much 
more  effective  under  a  revised  constitution 
than  it  is  now.  With  the  emergence  of  Cana¬ 
dian  workers  from  foreign  domination  in  their 
economic  organizations  it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
expected  that  they  will  cast  off  an  equally 
foreign  attitude  towards  active  participation 
in  politics. 

Industrial  Disputes  Act.— "Perhaps  the  worst 
effeot  of  the  alien  influence  in  the  labour 
movement  has  been  the  weakening  of  the 
workers’  morale  in  their  struggle  against  ex¬ 
ploitation.  While  the  Congress  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  avoidance  of  strikes,  by  methods 
of  negotiation  and  arbitration,  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  consider  any  proposals  that  may  be 
made  by  employing  groups  for  'the  peaceful 
settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Board  notes  a  disquieting  tendency  among 
labour  organizations  generally  to  regard  com¬ 
promise  as  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 

“It  has  been  impressed'  upon  the  Board  that 
the  existence  of  the  governmental  conciliation 


machinery  has  militated,  on  occasion,  against 
the  exercise  of  the  workers’  economic  power. 
The  resolve  to  improve  working  conditions  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  degenerate  into  a 
resolve  to  debate  those  conditions  before  a 
board  of  conciliation:  even  the  appointment 
of  a  conciliation  board  is  viewed  as  a  conces¬ 
sion.  When  the  original  determination  thus 
becomes  deflected,  and  when  delay  in  getting 
the  machinery  in  motion  leads  to  a  loss  of 
the  workers’  initiative,  apathy  is  the  inevit¬ 
able  result. 

“It  is  recognized  by  'the  Board  that  the 
Industrial  Dispute  Investigation  Act  serves 
a  useful  purpose,  and  the  Board  does  not  offer 
any  criticism  of  its  administration,  but  it  is 
felt  that  the  organized  workers  an  their  unions 
and  labour  councils  should  seriously  consider 
the  effeot  of  the  act  not  only  in  specific 
applications  but  also  in  relation  to  the  labour 
movement  as  a  whole.  In  particular  should 
consideration  be  given  to  the  facts  that  in 
respect  to  some  workers  the  provisions  of  the 
act  are  obligatory,  though  optional  in  respect 
to  others,  and  that  its  incidence  is  dependent 
upon  t'he  vagaries  of  provincial  enabling  leg¬ 
islation.  In  a  broader  sense  it  is  desirable 
that  most  earnest  attention  be  paid  to  tire 
possible  weakening  effect  of  the  official  con¬ 
ciliation  process  upon  the  moral  and  numerical 
strength  of  union  membership. 

Trade  Unions  Act— “Recent  registrations 
of  employers’  organizations  under  the  Trade 
Unions  Act  have  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  extremely  few  unions  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  such  safeguard  as  is  afforded  thereby. 
While  the  Board  does  not  recommend  that 
its  affiliates  should  make  it  a  policy  to  register 
under  the  act,  it  does  nevertheless  believe 
that  there  is  inherent  in  the  act  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  workers’  right  to  organize  for 
economic  protection,  and  that  the  act  should 
not  therefore  be  allowed  to  become  a  dead 
letter  through  desuetude  or  abuse. 

« It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  abuse  of 
the  purpose  of  the  act,  by  registration  of 
employers’  associations  as  labour  unions,  has 
been  connived  at  by  those  foreign  laboui 
bodies  functioning  in  this  country  which  seek 
to  secure  benefits  for  their  restricted  member¬ 
ship  by  depriving  other  workers  of  the  right 
to  earn  a  living  may  be  a  process  of  uncon¬ 
scionable  extortion  practised  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  The  Board  is  confident 
that  the  Congress  will  most  emphatically 
condemn  such  discreditable  tactics,  though 
aware  that  they  are  only  an  added  indication 
of  the  character  of  those  alien  unions  whose 
name  is  already  a  by-word  and  a  reproach. 
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Protection  of  the  Right  to  Organize. — “  The 
peculiar  condition  of  organized  labour  in  Can¬ 
ada,  a  condition  without  parallel  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world,  renders  it  necessary  that 
special  provision  be  made  to  ensure  the  right 
of  all  workers  to  protect  and  advance  their 
interests  through  the  organization  of  their 
choice.  It  has  been  plainly  shown  that  there 
is  a  tendency  for  employers  to  accord  recogni¬ 
tion  to  alien  craft  unions  as  representing  the 
workers,  regardless  of  the  attitude  of  the 
majority  of  the  workers  concerned  towards 
those  unions.  The  alien  unions,  knowing  the 
falsity  of  their  position,  are  often  content  to 
make  working  agreements  unduly  favourable 
to  the  employers,  so  long  as  they  can  thereby 
compel  the  workers  to  pay  dues.  Such  collus¬ 
ion  invariably  reacts  to  the  detriment  of  the 
workers  and  ties  them  to  an  organization  for 
which  they  have  no  respect  or  sympathy  but 
which  they  must  nevertheless  support  in  order 
to  escape  victimization. 

“  For  the  safeguarding  of  the  workers’  right 
to  organize,  the  Board  recommends  that  legis¬ 
lation  be  sought  embodying  the  following 
provisions:— 

That  the  union  representing  the  majority 
of  the  employees  of  any  employer  shall  be 
recognized  as  the  representative  union. 

That  all  negotiations  between  any  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employees  in  any  class,  craft, 
or  category  respecting  wages,  conditions  of 
labour  or  terms  of  employment,  shall  be 
conducted  between  the  employer  and  the 
representative  union,  and  no  person  except 
the  accredited  officers  of  such  representative 
union  shall  have  the  right  to  negotiate  for 
such  union  or  to  enter  into  any  agreement 
on  behalf  of  the  employees  in  such  class, 
craft,  or  category. 

That  all  employees  who  are  members  of 
any  union  which  is  not  the  representative 
union  shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  (except 
as  to  the  right  to  negotiate  for,  and,  in 
dealings  with  the  employer,  the  right  to 
represent  the  employees  of  such  class,  craft, 
or  category)  receive  the  same  wages,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  and  shall  receive  the  same 
benefits  and  privileges,  and  shall  in  all  re¬ 
pents  enjoy  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
of  employment  as  employees  of  the  same 
class,  craft,  or  category  who  are  members 
of  the  representative  union  or  as  employees 
who  are  represented  thereby. 

Immigration  and  Colonization. — “  The  Exe¬ 
cutive  Board  of  the  All-Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  does  not  believe  that  the  question  of 
immigration  is  one  that  can  be  approached 


solely  from  a  consideration  of  national  factors. 
Canadian  standards  of  living  are  affected  by 
production  of  commodities  in  other  countries, 
which,  in  the  world  market  (including  our 
own),  compete  with  the  products  of  Canadian 
labour.  Consequently  the  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  standards  of  Canadian  workers  are  ad¬ 
versely  affected  by  this  competition,  when 
occurring  in  countries  having  inferior  living 
standards,  as  effectually  as  if  the  workers  of 
those  countries  were  actually  employed  in 
Canada.  The  Board  therefore  believes  that 
a  policy  of  absolute  restriction  of  immigration 
will  not  solve  our  unemployment  problem 
any  more  than  will  the  setting  up  of  tariff 
barriers. 

“  The  Board  recommended  last  year  that  the 
whole  problem  be  given  scientific  study  by  an 
impartial  commission  appointed  by  the  federal 
government.  The  Board  reaffirms  its  previ¬ 
ous  conviction  in  that  regard,  and  recommends 
that  such  commission  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  government,  industry,  and 
labour,  and  that  the  commission’s  report 
should  form  the  basis  of  administrative  policy. 

“  Pending  the  report  of  such  commission,  the 
Board  recommends  that  the  government  take 
steps  to  cause  a  suspension  of  efforts  by 
private  agencies,  such  as  transportation  com¬ 
panies  and  the  Salvation  Army,  to  stimulate 
immigration  by  offering  inducements  to  in¬ 
tending  immigrants;  also  that  provision  be 
made  by  the  government  for  every  intending 
immigrants  to  be  fully  informed  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  in  general  and 
as  affecting  himself  in  particular. 

“  The  Board  further  recommends  that  any 
system  of  assisted  immigration  be  considered 
only  if  based  upon  a  colonizing  plan  looking 
to  the  establishment  of  industries  giving  diver¬ 
sified  employment  to  members  of  co-operative 
settlements.  In  this  connection  the  Board  is 
of  the  opinion  that  organized  labour  should 
endorse  the  constructive  proposal  of  Mr. 
George  Lansbury,  whereby  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  would  take  over  suitable  areas  of  land 
and  there  set  up  agricultural  and  industrial 
communities  so  balanced  in  the  nature  of  their 
products  as  to  be  to  a  large  extent  self-sufficing 
and  not  to  disturb  the  existing  balance  of 
Canadian  production.” 

The  foregoing  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole 
on  the  7th  of  November,  1929,  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  the  section  entitled'  “Protection  of 
the  Right  to  Organize  ”  be  referred  to  the  in¬ 
coming  Executive  Board  of  the  Congress  with 
instructions  to  consult  affiliates  in  any  industry 
before  supporting  any  demand  for  legislation 
as  suggested  in  that  section. 
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NOTES  ON  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  AND  APPRENTICESHIP 


Technical  School  Graduates  Secure  Positions 

Twenty  students  of  the  Central  Technical 
School,  Toronto,  have  been  placed  in  situa¬ 
tions  during  the  past  month,  according  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  Gordon  N.  Kennedy,  vocational 
co-ordinating  officer.  The  twenty  former  stu¬ 
dents  now  hold  such  positions  as  draftsmen, 
apprentice  printers,  dressmakers,  radio  workers, 
artists,  dietitians,  mechanics,  and  laboratory 
assistants.  Nearly  200  students  of  the  gradu¬ 
ating  class  of  last  June  are  now  employed  in 
local  positions  or  following  further  courses. 

The  Labour  Gazette,  September,  1929  (page 
963) ,  contained  a  note  on  the  successful 
;  placing  in  local  industry  of  former  students 
of  the  Technical  and  Commercial  School, 
London,  Ontario,  more  than  400  students  hav- 
[  ing  secured  positions  during  the  past  year. 

Agriculture  Course  at  Fredericton,  New 
Brunswick 

The  seventh  annual  short  course  of  the  New 
|  Brunswick  Agricultural  School  opened  on  No- 
'  vember  18  with  an  enrolment  of  twenty-two 
1  young  men,  divided  between  the  English  and 
'  French-speaking  sections  of  the  province,  with 
1  the  former  predominating.  The  school  is 


under  the  direction  of  Mr.  0.  C.  Hicks,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Soils  and  Crops  division  of 
the  provincial  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  curriculum  includes  animal  husbandry, 
veterinary  science,  horticulture,  aviculture,  use 
of  incubators,  care  of  gasoline  motors  and 
other  subjects.  Among  the  lecturers  for  the 
course  is  Mr.  G.  L.  Miller,  chief  forester  for 
New  Brunswick,  who  wild  present  papers  on 
forestry  work  and  also  give  practical  demon¬ 
strations. 

Agricultural  Course,  Lambton  County, 
Ontario 

Lambton  County  Branch  of  the  Ontario  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  hold  an  annual 
one-month  course  in  agriculture  and  home 
economics  at  Wilkesport,  opening  on  January 
6;  Lectures  and  discussions  will  take  place 
each  day.  Practical  work  in  agriculture  will 
be  a  feature,  including  live-stock  judging, 
poultry  culling,  milk  and  cream  testing,  judg¬ 
ing  of  seed  grain  and  com,  and  identification 
of  weed  seeds.  Attention  will  also  be  given 
to  taking  drainage  levels,  pruning  trees  and 
preparing  practical  farm  buildings.  In  the 
women’s  class,  sewing  and  millinery  will  be 
taught. 


HISTORY  OF  ASSOCIATION  OF  GOVERNMENTAL  OFFICIALS 

IN  INDUSTRY 


(  A  T  the  s'xteenth  convention  of  the  Asso- 
•  **  ciation  of  Governmental  Officials  in 
Industry,  held  in  Toronto  in  June,  1929,  the 
i  following  address  giving  a  history  of  the  as- 
>  sociation  was  delivered  by  Miss  Louise 
I  Schultz,  the  secretary-treasurer: — 

The  first  printed  record  in  the  office  of  the 
Association  of  Governmental  Officials  in  Indus¬ 
try  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  association,  known  for 
yeaTs  as  the  Association  of  Governmental 
Labour  Officials,  is  a  bulletin  published  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour,  primarily 
to  give  an  account  of  the  fifth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  association  held  in  Des  Moines, 

,  Iowa,  in  1918.  This  bulletin  contains  as  an 
appendix  a  brief  account  of  an  informal  meet- 
i  ing,  by  courtesy  called  the  fourth  convention 
of  the  Association  of  Governmental  Labour 
(  Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  held 
]  in  Asheville,  N.C.,  in  September,  1917,  to  which 
.  nine  States  and  one  Province  sent  representa- 
i  tives,  as  follows:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Iowa, 
1  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hamp- 
I  shire,  North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  and  Que- 
i  bee.  This  convention  was  the  by-product  of  a 
j  conference  of  labour  commissioners  and  other 
members  of  labour  departments  called  by  Sec- 

95715-41 


retary  of  Labour  Wilson,  July,  1917,  to  confer 
on  the  problem  of  child  labour  in  the  United 
States.  *  *  * 

There  are  several  items  in  the  report  of  the 
fifth  annual  convention  in  which  I  believe  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  organization  here 
to-day  will  be  interested.  The  first  pages  _  of 
the  report  contain  a  history  of  the  association 
prepared  by  Linna  E.  Bresette,  who  acted  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  association  for  five 
years.  In  this  report  she  states  that  she  finds 
from  reference  to  old  files  (which  by  the  way 
are  not  now  in  our  possession)  that,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Governmental  Labour  Officials  of  the . 
United  States  and  Canada  resulted  from  an 
amalgamation  of  two  organizations,  one  called 
“Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labour  Statistics,” 
organized  in  1883,  and  the  other  the  “Associa¬ 
tion  of  Factory  Inspectors,”  organized  in  1887. 

In  1883,  46  years  ago,  the  labour  commis¬ 
sioners  of  six  States,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  _  and 
Missouri,  met  and  organized  the  “Association 
of  Chiefs  of  the  Bureaus  of  Labour  Statistics.” 
The  purpose  of  that  organization,  to  quote  at 
random  from  the  opening  address  at  the  first 
convention,  was  “To  secure  information  in  all 
departments  of  labour  in  its  relations  to  the 
commercial,  social,  industrial,  educational,  and 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  labouring  classes. 
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*  *  *  The  best  methods  of  obtaining  and 

systematizing  are  to  be  devised,  discussed,  and 
formulated.  *  *  *  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the 

labour  commissioner  to  attempt  an  adjustment 
of  the  relation  of  the  labouring  and  manufac¬ 
turing  classes  with  the  capital  of  the  country. 
It  is  his  office  to  furnish  such  reliable  statistics 
and  data  to  the  law-making  power  as  will 
furnish  the  basis  of  an  intelligent  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  complex  features  of  this  great 
problem.  *  *  *  The  establishment  of  a  safe 

and  proper  equilibrium  between  the  great  forces 
of  this  country — labour  and  capital — is  of  vital 
import,  and  is  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  the 
statesmen,  to  the  end  that  such  laws  shall  be 
enacted  'as  shall  relieve  labour  of  unjust  bur¬ 
dens  and  encourage  capital  in  the  development 
of  other  avenues  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  labour.”  The  Commissioner  of  Labour  of 
the  Federal  department  at  Washington  held 
the  position  of  president  of  the  association  for 
20  years. 

The  first  meeting  of  factory  inspectors 
oceurred  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1887 — 42 
years  ago — 'through  the  efforts  of  the  chief 
inspector  of  Ohio,  who  corresponded  with  other 
chief  inspectors  in  the  country  and  brought 
about  this  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  which  was 
attended  by  factory  inspectors  from  three 
States,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Ohio, 
and  a  representative  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  of  Connecticut.  In  the  opening 
address  delivered  at  the  first  meeting  of  factory 
inspectors  a  statement  was  made  to  the  effect 
that  “the  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to 
take  counsel  one  of  another  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object  for  which 
the  office  of  factory  inspector  was  created.” 
Mr.  Dorn,  of  Ohio,  in  his  opening  address, 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  office  of  factory 
inspector  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and 
that  because  of  the  limited  knowledge  of  its 
designs  people  must  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  importance  of  the  necessity  of  thorough 
inspection  before  factory  inspectors  can  expect 
to  succeed  in  their  undertaking.  Mr.  Dorn 
made  the  following  observation,  which  again  I 
quote  somewhat  at  random:  “Make  our  work¬ 
shops  and  factories  comfortable  and  healthy 
and  secure  those  employed  therein  against  the 
accidents  that  are  now  a  daily  occurrence,  and 
one  great  source  of  discontent  and  consequent 
strikes  will  be  removed.  The  greater  the  in¬ 
terest  the  employee  takes  in  his  work,  the 
greater  the  profit  of  the  employer.  The  fact 
has  been  established  that  the  workman  cares 
for  his  employer  just  in  proportion  as  the 
employer  cares  for  his  workman.  Good  and 
humane  treatment  on  the  part  of  capital  should 
receive  a  proper  and  profitable  reward  from 
labour.  It  is  a  paying  investment.  On  us 
devolves  the  important  duty  of  ascertaining 
whether  children  under  a  certain  age  are 
employed  in  workshops  and  factories.  Our 
business  requires  of  us  the  careful  examination 
of  all  kinds  of  structures  and  all  kinds  of 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances.  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  inspection  is  fast  disappearing.  We  are 
weloorqed  or  not,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
manufacturers’  knowledge  of  our  purposes  and 
the  results  effected  by  our  examinations.  It 
would  perhaps  be  well  if  we  could  have  more 
uniformity  both  as  to  the  laws  and  the  manner 
or  carrying  them  out  in  the  different  States. 
We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
notes,  and  of  each  one  availing  himself  of  the 


experience  and  suggestions  of  others.  *_  *  * 

We  are  endeavouring  to  restore  the  child  to 
the  schoolroom.  *  *  *  We  are  endeavour¬ 

ing  to  protect  the  working  people  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  life,  health,  and  limb,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  rear  their  children  in  such  manner 
that  they  shall  become  intelligent  and  healthy 
men  and  women,  the  possessors  of  sound  minds, 
of  good  morals,  and  of  unbroken  constitution.  ’ 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  aims  and 
purposes  which  were  enunciated  at  the  first 
convention  of  the  two  organizations,  later 
amalgamated  into  the  one  to  which  we  now 
belong,  have  been  reiterated  at  every  succeed¬ 
ing  convention.  The  two  organizations  main¬ 
tained  their  separate  entity  for  a  number  of 
years,  until  at  a  meeting  of  factory  inspectors 
at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1908,  a  committee  was 
appointed  with  a  view  to  bringing  about 
amalgamation  of  the  two  organizations.  How 
history  repeats  itself!  Difficulty  had  been 
met  in  securing  appropriations  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  delegates  attending  the  conventions. 
The  solution  seemed  to  be  amalgamation,  which 
would  mean  one  convention  to  attend,  rather 
than  two.  Through  the  ingenuity  of  a  few 
members  of  each  organization,  both  held  their 
meetings  in  Rochester  in  1909.  Some  sort  of 
arrangement  was  effected,  and  the  two  organi¬ 
zations  met  as  one  at  the  county  courthouse  at 
Hendersonville,  N.C.,  in  1910.  At  that  time  a 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of 
factory  inspectors  in  which  the  statement  was 
made  that  since  the  purposes,  aims  and  objects, 
and  scope  of  work  of  the  factory  inspectors 
and  commissioners  of  labour  statistics  were 
identical,  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
confer  with  a  like  committee  of  commissioners 
looking  to  the  merging  of  the  two  associations 
under  an  appropriate  name  and  workable  con¬ 
stitution.  The  factory  inspectors,  however, 
were  not  ready  to  amalgamate,  as  they  feared 
that  their  identity  might  be  lost  if  the  two  asso¬ 
ciations  were  merged. 

Finally,  in  1914.  this  opposition  was  overcome. 
The  two  associations  were  merged  undeT  the 
name  “Association  of  Governmental  Labour 
Officials  of  the  United  States  and  Canada”  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  June,  1914,  at  which  time  a 
constitution  was  adopted.  The  constitution 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  association 
should  be  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of 
industrial  workers,  the  securing  of  uniform 
labour  legislation,  better  laws  for  factory 
inspection,  laws  creating  State  employment 
bureaus,  laws  promoting  industrial  hygiene  and 
accident  prevention,  and  to  aid  in  every  way 
possible  to  secure  better  provision  for  the 
industrial  development  and  protection  of  the 
workers  of  the  various  States  and  Provinces. 
Membership  in  the  organization  was  restricted 
to  employees  in  Federal,  State,  provincial, 
county,  or  municipal  departments  having  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  and  supervision  of  labour 
laws.  Other  than  the  fact  of  amalgamation 
and  statements  of  officers  elected  and  place  of 
meeting  each  year  given  in  the  printed  pro¬ 
ceedings  there  is  no  printed  record  of  what 
occurred  at  the  first,  second,  and  third  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Association  of  Governmental 
Labour  Officials  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

At  the  convention  held  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
in  1918,  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Ethelbert  Stewart,  who 
was  delegated  to  attend  by  the  Secretary  of 
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Labour.  Miss  Bressette’s  observation  in  this 
connection  is  as  follows:  “His  presence  at  once 
added  zest  to  the  meeting  and  restored  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  Federal 
department  and  the  departments  of  the  various 
States.”  As  a  result  of  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Stewart  at  the  convention  at  Des  Moines  in 
1918  a  very  great  benefit  accrued  to  the 
Association  of  Governmental  Labour  Officials 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour  undertook 
to  print  the  proceedings  of  the  conventions. 
Mr.  Stewart’s  observation,  as  stated  in  his 
letter  of  transmittal  to  the  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour  at  Washington,  is  worthy  of 
mention  at  this  time.  *  *  * 

In  preparation  for  this  paper,  I  have  read 
over  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
various  conventions  beginning  with  the  fourth 
and  extending  through  the  fifteenth.  I  have 
been  interested  to  note  that  Quebec  was 
apparently  the  first  Province  to  affiliate  itself 
with  the  association.  Since  that  time  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  Manitoba,  and  Saskatchewan 
have  sent  representatives  to  the  various  con¬ 
ventions,  though  not  so  continuously  as  has 
Ontario.  The  Federal  Department  of  Labour 
of  Canada  affiliated  with  the  organization  in 
1923,  through  the  attendance  of  the  secretary 
at  the  Richmond  convention.  It  has  main¬ 
tained  membership  ever  since  and  has  sent 
representatives  from  the  employment  service 
and  the  labour  intelligence  branch  to  conven¬ 
tions.  The  Children’s  Bureau,  the  Women’s 
Bureau,  and  the  Employment  Service  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour  affiliated 
with  the  organization  as  they  were  established. 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  made  an  honorary 
member  in  1927.  Although  none  of  these 
bureaus  pay  dues  to  the  association,  the 
expense  of  printing  the  proceedings,  borne  by 
the  Department  of  Labour,  far  exceeds  any 
liability  any  of  these  bureaus  might  otherwise 
have  in  the  matter  of  dues.  Furthermore,  they 
are  prohibited  by  law  from  paying  dues.  The 
records  have  not  always  been  clear  each  year 
as  to  what  States  paid  dues,  but  the  following 
States  and  Provinces,  which  have  sent  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  some  time  to  the  conventions,  are 
not  represented  this  year:  Alaska,  Arizona, 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington,  Wyoming,  and  Quebec. 
*  *  *  There  are  representatives  in  attend¬ 

ance  from  13  States  and  4  Provinces,  and  from 
various  bureaus  of  2  Federal  departments) — 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  the  Women’s 
Bureau,  and  the  Children’s  Bureau,  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labour,  and  the 
intelligence  bureau  and  the  employment  bureau 
of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Labour.  Alto¬ 
gether  22  bureaus  are  represented  this  year. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  year  of 
largest  attendance  was  1924,  when  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  held  at  Chicago;  at  that  meeting 
representatives  of  34  departments  registered. 
The  Association  of  Public  Employment  Services 
met  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  thus 
helped  to  augment  the  attendance  of  both  con¬ 
ventions.  In  1925,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  24  departments  registered  for  the 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Governmental 
Labour  Officials:  that  year  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards  and 
Commissions  met  immediately  after  our  con¬ 


vention.  Twenty-four  departments  participated 
in  the  convention  at  Harrisburg  in  1922,  23  at 
Richmond  in  1923,  and  19  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1926.  *  *  * 

At  the  New  Orleans  convention,  in  1928,  the 
name  of  the  association  was  changed  by  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  from  Association  of 
Governmental  Labour  Officials  to  Association 
of  Governmental  Officials  in  Industry.  The 
change  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
a  misunderstanding  that  then  existed  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  association  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  assisting  in  securing  the  co-operation 
and  support  of  such  organizations  as  chambers 
of  commerce  and  other  employers’  associations. 
It  was  also,  felt  that  this  change  in  name  more 
aptly  defined  the  status  of  the  personnel  of  the 
members  of  the  organizations. 

In  looking  over  the  proceedings  of  the  last 
13  conventions,  I  have  noticed  with  interest 
the  subjects  which  have  been  given  con¬ 
sideration,  i.e. ,  industrial  hygiene,  industrial 
fatigue,  factory  inspection,  accidents  and 
accident  prevention,  occupational  diseases, 
industrial  rehabilitation,  mine  safety  work, 
migratory  children,  minimum-wage  legislation, 
conciliation  in  labour  disputes,  and  how  to 
make  statistics  uniform.  Our  organization  has 
had  participation  in  the  formulation  of  a 
number  of  safety  codes,  notably  those  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  had  reports  at  the  business 
session  Wednesday  morning.  It  has  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  work  of  the 
National  Association  of  Legal  Add  Organiza¬ 
tions  in  its  attempts  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
and  uniform  law  for  the  collection  of  wage 
claims.  The  organization  had  a  representative 
at  the  industrial  accident  prevention  confer¬ 
ence,  called  by  Secretary  of  Labour  Davis,  in 
Washington  in  July,  1926.  We  admitted  to 
membership,  by  changing  the  constitution  in 
1925,  the  Washington  representative  of  the 
International  Labour  Office. 

The  address  of  Miss  Schultz  concluded  with 
a  number  of  questions  and  suggestions  for 
consideration  of  future  meeting®  of  the 
associations. 


On  November  15,  the  British  House  of 
Commons  approved  the  principle  of  annual 
vacations  for  all  working  men  on  full  pay  by 
agreeing  to  a  second'  reading  of  a  private  bill 
introduced  by  the  labour  member  Ernest 
Winterton.  In  explaining  the  proposals  he 
pointed  out  that  they  would  give  at  least 
eight  consecutive  vacation  diays  and  that  the 
employers  who  evaded  these  obligations 
would  be  subjected  to  strong  penalties.  In 
referring  to  the  alleged  high  cost  of  the  plan 
he  maintained  that  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  workers  would  be  benefited  to  such 
an  extent  that  increased  production  would  be 
certain  to  follow. 

Speaking  for  the  government,  J.  J.  Lawson, 
parliamentary  secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  accepted  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
but  could'  not  promise  facilities  for  its  further 
passage  through  the  house.  Despite  approval 
of  the  House  of  Commons  it  is  likely  there¬ 
fore  to  remain  only  a  pious  resolution. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  INTERNATIONAL  LABOUR  ORGANIZATION 
Thirteenth  Session  of  the  International  Labour  Conference 


THE  Thirteenth  Session  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference  (League  of 
Nations),  constituted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaties  of  Peace,  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  from  October  10  to  26,  1929,  and 
dealt  exclusively  with  maritime  matters.  Two 
Maritime  Conferences  had  been  held  pre¬ 
viously,  the  first  in  1920  and  the  second  in 
1926. 

The  objects  for  which  the  International 
Labour  Organization  was  formed  are  set  out 
in  Part  XIII  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace  and  are, 
briefly,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  indus¬ 
trial  conditions  by  legislative  action  and  inter¬ 
national  agreement. 

Twelve  previous  sessions  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Conference  have  been  held  as 
follows:  Washington,  D.C.,  1919  (Labour 

Gazette,  December,  1919) ;  Genoa,  Italy, 
1920;  (Labour  Gazette,  October,  1920); 
Geneva,  1921  (Labour  Gazette,  January, 
1922) ;  Geneva,  1922  (Labour  Gazette, 
December,  1922) ;  Geneva,  1923  (Labour 
Gazette,  December,  1923) ;  Geneva,  1924 
(Labour  Gazette,  August  1924) ;  Geneva, 
1925  (Labour  Gazette,  July,  1925) ;  Geneva, 
1926  (8th  and  9th  Sessions)  (Labour  Gazette, 
July,  1926) ;  Geneva,  1927  (Labour  Gazette, 
July,  1927);  Geneva,  1928  (Labour  Gazette, 
July,  1928) ;  and  Geneva,  1929  (Labour 
Gazette,  July,  1929). 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  only  the 
second  time  that  two  sessions  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  have  been  held  in  the  same  year,  the 
other  occasion  having  been  in  1926,  when  the 
Eighth  Session  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  Ninth.  The  Treaty  of  Peace  requires  that 
“the  meetings  of  the  general  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  members  shall  be  held 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  may  require, 
and  at  least  once  in  every  year.” 

Each  member  state  is  entitled,  under  the 
terms  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  to  send  four 
delegates  to  the  International  Labour  confer¬ 
ence,  two  of  whom  must  be  Government 
delegates  and  the  two  others  are  to  be  dele¬ 
gates  representing,  respectively,  the  employers 
and  the  workpeople  of  the  country,  chosen  in 
agreement  with  the  industrial  organizations, 
if  such  organizations  exist,  which  are  most 
representative  of  employers  or  workpeople,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  the  respective  countries. 
Each  delegate  may  be  accompanied  by 
advisers  not  exceeding  two  in  number  for 
each  item  of  the  agenda. 


The  decisions  of  the  Conference  may  take 
the  form  of  either  a  Recommendation  or  a 
Draft  Convention.  A  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates  is  required 
for  the  adoption  of  any  Recommendation  or 
Draft  Convention  by  the  Conference.  The 
Recommendations  and  Draft  Conventions  are 
afterwards  transmitted  through  the  Secretariat 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  the  different 
countries  represented  on  the  International 
Labour  Organization  for  acceptance  or  other¬ 
wise.  Each  country  is  obliged  under  the 
Treaties,  within  the  period  of  one  year  at 
most  from  t'he  closing  of  the  Conference, 
or  if  it  is  impossible  owing  to  exceptional 
circumstances  to  do  so  within  one  year,  then 
at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  and  in  no 
case  later  than  eighteen  months  from  the 
closing  of  the  Conference,  to  bring  the  respec¬ 
tive  Recommendations  or  Draft  Conventions 
“before  the  authority  or  authorities  within 
whose  competence  the  matter  lies  for  the 
enactment  of  legislation  or  other  action.” 

Agenda  of  the  Conference 

The  agenda  of  the  Thirteenth  Session  of 
the  Conference  comprised  the  following  items, 
dealing  exclusively  with  maritime  questions 

L  Regulation  of  hours  or  work  on  board 
ship. 

II.  Protection  of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness 
(including  the  treatment  of  seamen  injured  on 
board  ship),  i.e. : — 

(a)  The  individual  liability  of  the  ship¬ 
owner  towards  sick  or  injured  seamen; 

( b )  Sickness  insurance  for  seamen. 

III.  Promotion  of  seamen’s  welfare  in  ports. 

IV.  Establishment  by  each  maritime  coun¬ 
try  of  a  minimum  requirement  of  professional 
capacity  in  the  case  of  captains,  navigating 
and  engineer  officers  in  charge  of  watches  on 
board  merchant  ships. 

In  accordance  with  the  double-discussion 
procedure  laid  down  in  the  Standing  Orders 
of  the  Conference,  the  above  four  items  were 
before  the  Session  for  first  discussion  only, 
which  would  not  lead  to  the  immediate 
adoption  of  Draft  Conventions  or  Recom¬ 
mendations  but  would  settle  the  points  on 
which  Governments  should  be  consulted  with 
a  view  to  a  second  and  final  discussion  at  a 
later  session. 
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Canadian  Delegation  in  Attendance  at  the  Twelfth  Session,  International  Labour  Conference,  Geneva,  May  30 -June  21,  1929 
Left  to  right — Mr.  Geo.  E.  Carpenter,  Adviser  to  Employers’  Delegate;  Mr.  W.  C.  Coulter,  Employers’  Delegate;  Mr.  Gerard  Tremblay,  Adviser 
to  Government  Delegates;  Dr.  W.  A.  Riddell,  Government  Delegate;  Mr.  Ernest  Finch,  Adviser  to  Government  Delegates;  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Smith, 
Government  Delegate;  Mr.  George  Gilbert,  Adviser  to  Government  Delegates;  Mr.  P.  M.  Draper,  Workpeople’s  Delegate;  Mr.  James  Simpson, 
Adviser  to  Workpeople’s  Delegate. 
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Countries  Represented 

Of  the  fifty-five  countries  which  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  International  Labour  Organization, 
thirty-three  sent  delegates  to  the  Thirteenth 
Session.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
agenda,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  maritime 
countries  were  represented  at  the  Conference, 
with  the  exception  of  Norway  which  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  special  difficulties  from  sending  a 
delegation.  A  list  of  the  countries  represented 
follows: — 


Australia 

India 

Belgium 

Irish  Free  State 

Brazil 

Italy 

British  Empire 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Latvia 

Canada 

Netherlands 

Chile 

Persia 

China 

Poland 

Colombia 

Portugal 

Cuba 

Roumania 

Czechoslovakia 

Siam 

Denmark 

Spain 

Estonia 

Sweden 

Finland 

Uruguay 

France 

Venezuela 

Germany 

Greece 

Yugoslavia 

Canadian  Delegation 

The  Canadian  delegation  in  attendance  at 
the  Conference  was  as  follows: — 

Government  Delegate. — Dr.  W.  A.  Riddell, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Technical  Adviser  to  Government  Delegate. 
—Mr.  James  E.  Tighe,  Saint  John,  N.B. 

Employers’  Delegate. — Mr.  A.  L.  MacCal- 
lum,  Manager  and  Secretary  of  the  Shipping 
Federation  of  Canada,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Workers’  Delegate. — Mr.  R.  J.  Tallon, 
Vice-President,  Trade  &  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  Mimico,  Ont. 

Technical  Adviser  to  Workers’  Delegate. — 
Mr.  W.  A.  MacDonald,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
National  Association  of  Marine  Engineers  of 
Canada,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Officers  of  the  Conference 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the 
Conference : — 

President. — H.  E.  Eduard  Aunos  Perez, 
Spanish  Minister  of  Labour. 

Vice-Presidents. — Mr.  Niilo  A.  Mannio, 
Government  Delegate,  Finland;  Mr.  Paul  de 
Rousiers,  Employers’  Delegate,  France;  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Tillett,  Workers’  Delegate, 
British  Empire. 


Secretary-General. — Mr.  Albert  Thomas, 
Director  of  the  International  Labour  Office. 

Deputy  Secretary-General. — Mr.  Harold  B. 
Butler,  Deputy-Director  of  the  International 
Labour  Office. 

Committees  Appointed 

The  following  committees  were  appointed 
by  the  Conference,  viz:  a  Selection  Committee, 
composed  of  twenty-four  members,  which  met 
from  day  to  day  during  the  session  of  the 
Conference  and  served  for  general  purposes; 
and  committees  on  each  of  the  four  items  of 
the  Agenda. 

Opening  Addresses 

Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine,  Chairman  of  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Body  of  the  International  Labour 
Office,  in  opening  the  Conference,  pointed  out 
the  essentially  international  character  of  the 
shipping  industry  and  the  consequent  neces¬ 
sity  of  international  safeguards  in  relation  to 
the  conditions  of  work  of  seamen. 

Mr.  Eduard  Aunos  Perez,  Spanish  Minister 
of  Labour,  in  accepting  the  Presidency  of  the 
Conference,  endorsed  the  view  expressed  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Fontaine  that  the  necessity  of 
uniform  international  standards  was  the  more 
evident  as  regards  problems  of  maritime  la¬ 
bour  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  life  at  sea 
was  essentially  international.  It  was  true  that 
many  national  legislations  had  dealt  with  the 
protection  of  seamen,  but  it  was  also  certain 
that  the  effects  of  international  competition, 
particularly  in  commerce  and  shipping 
urgently  required  the  conclusion  of  interna¬ 
tional  Conventions  relative  to  the  working 
conditions  of  seamen. 

Protest  of  Employers’  Delegates 

The  Shipowners’  Group,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  British  shipowners  had  decided  not  to 
be  represented  at  the  Conference  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  seamen’s  representa¬ 
tives  were  not  properly  chosen,  requested  the 
Conference  to  adopt  a  resolution  declaring 
that  the  nomination  of  non-Government  dele¬ 
gates  and  advisers  to  attend  maritime  confer¬ 
ences  ought  to  be  made  in  agreement  with  the 
organizations,  if  such  organizations  exist,  which 
are  most  representative  of  ship-owners  and 
seamen  respectively,  and  that  the  Governing 
Body  should  be  instructed  to  take  steps  to 
secure  this  result  so  as  to  avoid  in  the  future 
a  recurrence  of  the  present  situation.  A 
lengthy  discussion  occurred  on  this  resolution, 
which  was  rejected  by  64  votes  to  24.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion  it  was  stated  that  the 
owners  of  over  50  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of 
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countries  which  are  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  were  not  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  Conference. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  pointed  out 
by  one  of  the  Workers’  representatives  that 
under  the  Peace  Treaty  member  states  under¬ 
took  to  nominate  non-government  delegates 
and  advisers  “  chosen  in  agreement  with  the 
industrial  organizations,  if  such  organizations 
exist,  which  are  most  representative  of  em¬ 
ployers  or  workpeople,  as  the  case  may  be,  in 
their  respective  countries.”  The  same  course 
had  been  followed  in  the  present  case  by  the 
British  Government  as  had  been  adopted  in 
the  case  of  previous  Conferences.  What  the 
employers  were  seeking  was  to  amend  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  substituting  shipowners  and 
seamen  for  employers  and  workpeople.  It 
was  also  brought  out  that  the  five  technical 
advisers  appointed  by  the  General  Council 
of  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  to  ac¬ 
company  the  Workers’  delegate,  represented 
unions  in  daily  contact  with  the  interests  of 
seafarers,  and  that  the  National  Union  of 
Seamen  had  been  given  the  opportunity  of 
appointing  three  further  advisers  but  had  not 
accepted  the  offer. 

On  the  rejection  of  the  Employers’  resolu¬ 
tion  on  October  12,  the  Employers’  delegates 
withdrew  from  the  sittings  of  the  Conference. 
At  a  special  plenary  sitting  of  the  Conference 
on  October  17,  a  compromise  resolution  was 
adopted  in  the  terms  following,  which  was 
followed  by  the  return  of  the  Employers’  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Conference: — 

“In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  at  the  special  sessions  of  the  Conference 
devoted  to  Maritime  questions,  including  the 
composition  of  non-Governmental  delegates, 
the  Conference  invites  the  Governing  Body  to 
seek  all  appropriate  means  to  avoid  in  the 
future  a  repetition  of  such  difficulties. 

Decisions  of  the  Conference 

The  main  decisions  of  the  Conference  are 
summarized  below. 

By  76  votes  to  17,  it  decided  to  place  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  special  Maritime  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Conference,  which  will  be  held 
after  the  ordinary  General  Session  of  1930,  the 
question  of  the  regulation  oj  hours  of  work  on 
board  ship.  It  adopted,  by  71  votes  to  20,  a 
series  of  “Conclusions”  prefaced  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  that  it  is  desirable  to  consult  governments 
on  the  question  of  an  international  regulation 
of  hours  on  board  ship  by  means  of  a  Draft 
Convention,  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
eight-hour  day  or  the  forty-eight  hour  week. 
The  “Conclusions”  defined  the  principal  points 
on  which  the  Governments  should  be  con¬ 


sulted  in  a  questionnaire  to  be  prepared  and 
distributed  by  the  International  Labour  Office. 

By  72  votes  to  17,  it  decided  to  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Maritime  Session  the 
question  of  the  protection  oj  seamen  in  case 
of  sickness,  including  the  treatment  of  seamen 
injured  on  board  ship.  It  adopted,  by  65 
votes  to  16,  a  series  of  “Conclusions”  concern¬ 
ing  the  individual  liability  of  the  shipowner 
towards  the  seamen,  and,  by  68  votes  to  14, 
a  series  of  “Conclusions”  concerning  sickness 
insurance  for  seamen.  Both  sets  of  “Conclu¬ 
sions”  were  prefaced  by  the  opinion  that  the 
question  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Draft 
Convention. 

By  89  votes  to  0,  it  decided  to  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Maritime  Session  the 
question  of  the  promotion  of  seamen’s  welfare 
in  ports.  It  adopted  unanimously  a  series  of 
“Conclusions”  on  this  subject,  which,  it  was 
considered,  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a 
Draft  Convention  or  a  Recommendation.  It 
also  adopted  a  resolution  relating  to  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  seafarers  from  ordinary  passport 
requirements. 

By  73  votes  to  2,  it  decided  to  place  on  the 
agenda  of  the  next  Maritime  Session  the 
question  of  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
requirement  of  professional  capacity  for  cap¬ 
tains,  chief  engineers  and  navigating  and  en¬ 
gineer  officers  in  charge  of  watches.  It  adopted, 
by  65  votes  to  0,  a  series  of  “Conclusions”  on 
the  subject,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of 
a  Draft  Convention  concerning  it. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  concerning  the 
composition  of  non-Governmental  delegations 
(54  to  19),  conditions  of  life  and  labour  of 
Asiatic  seamen  (48  to  18) ,  conditions  of  labour 
of  workers  employed  in  air  transport  (53  to  7) , 
the  treatment  of  seamen  employed  on  foreign 
vessels  in  the  waters  of  their  own  country  (59 
to  0),  hours  of  work  in  inland  navigation  (39 
to  17),  and  the  action  of  Governments  with 
regard ’to  the  Maritime  Conventions  adopted 
by  previous  Sessions  of  the  Conference  (55  to 
7)  Two  other  resolutions,  relating  to  the 
right  of  association  and  to  manning  scales, 
obtained  a  majority  but  not  a  quorum. 

Texts  of  Conference  Decisions 

Following  are  the  texts  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Conference,  comprising  a  series  of  “Con¬ 
clusions”  and  the  Questionnaires  which  have 
been  prepared  for  submission  to  the  various 
member  states  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization  on  the  different  items  chosen  for 
the  agenda  of  the  Fifteenth  (Maritime)  Ses¬ 
sion  of  the  International  Labour  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  1930;  also  the  texts  of  certain 
Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference : 
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Conclusions  of  Conference 

The  Conference, 

Having  examined  the  Report  submitted  by 
the  International  Labour  Office  on  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  hours  of  work  on  board  ship, 

Decides  that  it  is  desirable  to  consult  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  question  of  the  international 
regulation  of  this  matter  by  means  of  a  Draft 
Convention; 

Considers  that  it  is  also  desirable  to  ask 
Governments  whether  such  regulation  should  be 
based'  on  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or 
the  forty-eight-hour  week,  with  such  methods  of 
application  and  such  exceptions  as  the  special 
conditions  of  the  shipping  industry  require; 

Further  considers  that  it  is  desirable  to  con¬ 
sult  Governments  as  to  the  definitions  of  the 
following  expressions: 

normal  hours  of  work; 
hours  of  actual  work; 
hours  on  duty; 
overtime; 

compensation  for  overtime; 
work  required  for  safety;  and 

Accordingly  invites  the  International  Labour 
Office  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  on  the  following  main  points: 

-  I.  Scope  of  the  Draft  Convention: 

(1)  As  regards  vessels:  possible  exceptions: 
sailing  ships,  Government  vessels  not  engaged 
in  trade, _  vessels  engaged  in  urgent  work  of 
public  utility,  vessels  below  a  certain  tonnage; 
other  possible  exceptions. 

(2)  As  regards  trades:  international  and 
national;  distant,  medium,  near;  if  this  class¬ 
ification  not  considered  possible,  please  indicate 
the  method  of  international  classification  which 
you  consider  most  practical;  possible  excep¬ 
tions. 

(3)  As  regards  persons  employed  on  board: 
possible  exceptions;  e.g.  masters,  non-watch¬ 
keeping  officers  in  charge  of  a  department, 
pilots,  _  crews  remunerated  exclusively  by  a 
share  in  the  profits  or  consisting  entirely  of 
members  of  the  owner’s  or  skipper’s  family, 
person®  belonging  to  a  special  occupation  not 
directly  related  to  maritime  work  and  who  are 
not  employed  by  the  master  or  shipowner. 

,  (4)  Modifications  which  might  be  required 
in  order  to  meet  the  special  conditions  pro¬ 


vided  for  in  Article  405,  paragraph  (3),  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace. 

II.  Methods  of  regulating  working  hours  it 
might  be  possible  to  adopt  for  different 
categories  of  the  crew:  (a)  in  port,  (b) 
on  sailing  days,  (c)  on  passage,  (d)  on 
arrival  days. 

(1)  Engine-room  Staff. 

(a)  Normal  working  hours;  possibility  of 
adopting  both  in  port  and  at  sea,  and 
for  all  trades,  the  principle  of  an  eight- 
hour  day. 

(b)  Rules  for  ensuring  a  weekly  rest,  or  for 
compensating  it  if  not  granted. 

(c)  Compensation  and  limitation  of  over¬ 
time. 

(2)  Deck  Staff. 

(a)  Normal  working  hours;  possibility  of 
adopting  the  principle  of  an  eight-hour 
day  for  work  in  port,  and  for  work  at 
sea  various  limits  suited  either  to  the 
different  kinds  of  trades  (distant, 
medium,  near)  or  to  the  category  of 
tonnage  of  the  ship. 

(b)  Rules  for  ensuring  a  weekly  rest,  or  for 
compensating  it  if  not  granted. 

(c)  Compensation  and  limitation  of  over¬ 
time. 

(3)  Catering  Department. 

Possibility  of  adopting  rules  differing 
for  catering  staff  in  attendance  on 
passengers  and  staff  in  attendance  on 
members  of  the  crew. 

(a)  Catering  staff  in  attendance  on 

passengers. 

Possibility  either  of  limiting  normal 
working  hours,  or,  failing  this,  of 
fixing  a  minimum  rest  period. 

Granting  a  weekly  rest,  or  compensating 
it  if  not  granted. 

Limitation  and  compensation  of  over¬ 
time. 

(b)  Catering  staff  in  attendance  on  the  cre*w. 
Possibility  of  limiting  normal  working 

hours.  Weekly  rest,  or  compensating 
it  if  not  granted.  Compensation  and 
limitation  of  overtime. 

ID.  Possibility  of  providing  that  overtime  for 
c'^aj&ses  work  necessary  for  safety 
shall  not  be  subject  either  to  limitation  or 
compensation.  Definition  of  work  of  this 
nature. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RE  REGULATION  OF  HOURS  OF  WORK  ON  BOARD  SHIP 


1.  Do  you  consider  that  hours  of  work  on 
board  ship  should  be  regulated  interna tionially 
by  means  of  a  Draft  Convention? 

2 •  D,°  y°u  consider  that,  subject  to  such 
methods  of  application  &nd  such  exceptions  as 
the  special _  conditions  of  the  shipping  industry 
require,  this  regulation  should  be  based  on  the 
principle  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  the  forty- 

Peace?°Ur  W6ek  contained  in  tlle  Treaty  of 


3.  Do  you  consider  that  for  the  purposes  of 
the  regulation  in  question  the  following  expres¬ 
sions  should  be  defined: 

(а)  normal  hours  of  work; 

(б)  hours  of  actual  work;’ 

(c)  hours  on  duty; 


( d )  overtime; 

(e)  compensation  for  overtime? 

If  so,  what  definitions  do  you  propose? 


Scope 

As  regards  vessels. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  all  or  any  of  the 
following  classes  of  vessels  should  be  excluded 
from  the  scope  of  the  Draft  Convention: 

(а)  sailing  ships, 

(б)  Government  vessels  not  engaged  in  trade 

(c)  vessels  engaged  in  urgent  work  of  public 
utility  (please  specify  the  vessels  you 
propose  to  exclude  under  this  heading), 

(d)  vessels  below  a  certain  tonnage?  (What 
tonnage  limit  do  you  propose?) 
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Are  .there  any  other  classes  of  vessels  you 
consider  should  be  excluded? 

As  regards  trades. 

5.  (1)  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Draft  Convention, 
an  internationally  applicable  classification  of 
the  various  kinds  of  trades? 

(2)  If  so,  should  the  following  be  distin¬ 
guished: 

(а)  “national”  trades  and  “international” 
trades; 

(б)  “distant,”  “medium”  and  “near”  trades 
within  each  of  the  two  preceding  groups? 

On  what  criteria  should  these  distinctions  be 
based? 

(3)  If  you  consider  the  international  classi¬ 
fication  indicated  above  impossible,  what  method 
of  international  classification  do  you  consider 
the  most  practical? 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  certain  kinds  of 
trades  should  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
the  Draft  Convention,  and  on  what  conditions, 
if  any? 

As  regards  persons  employed  on  hoard. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  certain  categories 
of  persons  should  be  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  the  Draft  Convention,  e.g.: 

(а)  masters; 

(б)  non-watch-keeping  officers  in  charge  of 
a  department; 

(c)  pilots; 

(d)  crews  remunerated  exclusively  by  a  share 
in  the  profits  or  consisting  entirely  of 
members  of  the  owners  or  skippers 
family; 

(e)  persons  belonging  to  a  special  occupation 
not  directly  related  to  maritime  work 
and  who  are  not  employed  by  the  master 
or  shipowner  (please  specify  the  persons 
you  would  exclude  under  this  heading?) 

Methods  of  regulating  hours  of  work  for  the 
different  categories  of  the  crew. 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  hours  of  work  the  Draft  Convention 
should  distinguish  between: 

(а)  engine-room  staff,  deck  staff,  catering 
department; 

(б)  time  in  port,  sailing  days,  time  on 
passage,  arrival  days? 

Engine-room  staff. 

9.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Convention 
should  limit  to  eight  hours  per  day  the  normal 
hours  of  work  of  the  engine-room  staff  both  in 
port  and  at  sea  and  in  all  kinds  of  trades 
included  in  the  scope  of  the  draft? 

(2)  If  not,  what  general  maximum  or 
different  maxima  do  you  propose? 

(3)  Should  rules  be  laid  down  for  ensuring 
a  weekly  rest,  or  for  compensating  it  if  it  is 
not  granted?  What  rules  do  you  propose? 

(4)  Should  provision  be  made  for  compen¬ 
sating  and  limiting  overtime?  What  rules  do 
you  propose? 


Deck  staff. 

10.  (1)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  should  fix  the  normal  hours  of  work 
of  the  deck  staff  as  follows: 

(o)  In  port,  eight  hours  per  day  (if  not, 
what  maximum  do  you  propose?); 

(6)  On  passage  and  on  arrival  and  sailing 
days,  different  maxima  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  trades  (distant, 
medium,  near)  or  to  the  tonnage  category 
of  the  vessel?  (What  maxima  do  you 
propose  ? ) 

(2)  Should  rules  be  laid  down  for  ensuring 
a  weekly  rest,  or  for  compensating  it  if  it  is 
not  granted?  What  rules  do  you  propose? 

(3)  Should  provision  be  made  for  compen¬ 
sating  and  limiting  overtime?  What  rules  do 
you  propose? 

Catering  department. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  should  lay  down  different  rules  for  cater¬ 
ing  staff  in  attendance  on  passengers  and  staff 
in  attendance  on  the  crew? 

12.  (1)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  should  fix  a  maximum  or  maxima  for 
the  normal  hours  of  work  of  catering  staff  in 
attendance  on  passengers? 

If  so,  what  maximum  do  you  propose,  (a) 
in  .port,  (6)  on  passage,  (c)  on  sailing  days, 
(d) on  arrival  days? 

If  not,  should  a  minimum  rest  period  be 
fixed,  and  if  so,  what  minimum? 

(2)  Should  provision  be  made  for  granting 
a  weekly  rest,  or  for  compensating  it  if  it  is 
not  granted?  What  rules  do  you  propose? 

(3)  Should  provision  be  made  for  compensat¬ 
ing  and  limiting  overtime?  What  rules  do  you 
propose? 

13.  (1)  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  should  fix  a  maximum  or  maxima  for 
the  normal  hours  of  work  of  catering  staff  in 
attendance  on  the  crew? 

If  so,  what  maximum  do  you  propose,  («) 
in  port,  (b)  on  passage,  (c)  on  sailing  days, 
(d)  on  arrival  days? 

(2)  Should  provision  be  made  for  granting 
a  weekly  rest,  or  for  compensating  it  if  it  is 
not  granted?  What  rules  do  you  propose? 

(3)  Should  provision  be  made  for  compensat¬ 
ing  and  limiting  overtime?  What  rules  do  you 
propose? 

Work  in  the  Interests  of  Safety 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  should  provide  that  overtime  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  work  required  in  the  interests  of  safety 
is  not  to  be  subject  either  to  compensation  or 
to  limitation?  (Please  indicate  as  precisely  as 
possible  the  classes  of  work  you  would  include 
under  this  heading.) 

Modifications  to  Meet  Special  Conditions 
(Article  405  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace) 

15.  Has  your  Government  any  special  observa¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  to  make  on  the  basis  of 
Article  405,  paragraph  3,  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
which  provides  for  the  possibility  of  special 
rules  to  meet  climatic  conditions  or  particular 
conditions  in  certain  countries? 
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II.  PROTECTION  OF  SEAMEN  IN  CASE  OF  SICKNESS,  INCLUDING  THE 
TREATMENT  OF  SEAMEN  INJURED  ON  BOARD  SHIP 


Conclusions  of  Conference 

The  Liability  of  the  Shipowner  towards 
Sick  or  Injured  Seamen 

The  Conference, 

Having  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the 
International  Labour  Office  on  the  protection 
of  seamen  in  case  of  sickness  and  injury,  and 
in  particular  that  part  of  the  report  which 
relates  to  “  the  individual  liability  of  the  ship¬ 
owner  towards  sick  or  injured  seamen  ”, 
Considers  that  the  question  of  “  the  in¬ 
dividual  liability  of  the  shipowner  towards  sick 
or  injured  seamen  ”  could  be  made  to  subject 
of  a  Draft  Convention; 

Invites  the  International  Labour  Office  to 
consult  the  Governments  on  the  following  prin¬ 
cipal  points: 

I.  Scope 

1.  Scope  as  regards  ships. 

(а)  Application  of  the  shipowner’s  liability 
to  all  ships  ordinarily  engaged  in  mari¬ 
time  navigation,  with  the  exception  of 
ships  of  war; 

(б)  Possible  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the 
case  of: 

(i)  vessels  of  public  authorities  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade; 

(ii)  coastwise  fishing  boats; 

(iii)  boats  of  small  tonnage. 

2.  Scope  as  regards  seamen. 

(а)  Application  to  every  person  employed  on 
board ; 

(б)  Possible  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the 
case  of: 

(i)  Pilots; 

(ii)  persons  employed  in  ports  in  repair¬ 
ing,  loading  and  unloading  ships; 

(iii)  members  of  the  shipowner’s  family 
who  work  exclusively  on  his  behalf  and 
who  live  in  his  house. 

II.  Risks  Covered 

1.  Nature  of  the  risks  covered. 

(а)  sickness; 

(б)  injury; 

(c)  death. 

2.  Determination  of  the  period  of  protection. 

(а)  beginning  of  the  period  of  protection: 
beginning  of  the  engagement; 

(б)  end  of  the  period  of  protection:  expiry 
of  the  engagement. 

3.  Relationship  between  the  service  and  the 
risks  covered. 

Possible  exception  where  the  injury  occurs 
otherwise  than  in  the  service  of  the  ship. 

4.  Risks  covered  and  the  notion  of  fault. 

(а)  possible  exception  in  case  of  injury  in¬ 
tentionally  caused  by  the  seaman; 

(б)  possible  exception  in  case  of  sickness  due 
to  the  wilful  misconduct  of  the  seaman 
or  to  his  own  act. 

HI-  Benefits,  and  Liabilities  of  the  Shipowner 

L  Assistance  to  sick  or  injured  seamen. 

(a)  Nature  of  assistance: 

•  (i)  medical  aid,  supply  of  proper  and 
sufficient  medicines  and  appliances 
necessitated  by  the  sickness  or  injury 
(n)  maintenance:  board  and  lodging. 


(6)  Duration  of  assistance:  Two  cases  are  to 
be  considered: 

(i)  the  seaman  is  not  compulsorily  in¬ 
sured  against  sickness  or  accident,  or 
is  not  protected  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  legislation:  right  to  assistance 
at  the  expense  of  the  shipowner:  until 
cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  certifica¬ 
tion  that  the  sickness  is  incurable;  or 
until  repatriation  of  the  seamen,  or 
until  the  end  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship, 
or  until  the  expiry  of  a  period  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law: 

(ii)  the  seaman  is  compulsorily  insured 
against  sickness  or  accident  or  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  workmen’s  compensation 
legislation:  right  to  assistance  at  the 
expense  of  the  shipowner:  until  the 
time  when  the  seaman  is  entitled  to 
the  medical  benefits  provided  by  sick¬ 
ness  insurance,  accident  insurance,  or 
workmen’s  compensation. 

(c)  Arrangements  for  assistance:  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  shipowner  or  his  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  arrangements  for  assistance 
until  the  time  when  this  responsibility 
can  be  transferred  to  the  consular  author¬ 
ity  or  to  another  competent  authority 
appointed  by  national  law. 

(d)  Defrayment  of  the  expenses  of  assistance: 
(i)  Expenses  paid  directly  by  the  ship¬ 
owner  who  himself  pays  the  cost  of 
medical  treatment,  drugs,  hospital  treat¬ 
ment,  board  and  lodging;  or  repayment 
by  the  shipowner  or  his  representative 
of  the  actual  cost  of  assistance;  or  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  cost  of  assistance  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  a  tariff  prescribed  by  law  or 
regulations. 

(iii  Obligation  for  the  shipowner  or  his 
representative  to  deposit  an  advance  or 
security  -with  the  authority  which  as¬ 
sumes  responsibilty  for  the  organization 
of  assistance,  especially  in  the  case 
where  the  sick  or  injured  seaman  is 
left  behind  abroad. 

2.  Wages  of  the  sick  or  injured  seamen. 

Two  cases  are  to  be  considered: 

(i)  The  seaman  is  not  compulsorily  insured 
against  sickness  or  accident,  or  is  not 
protected  by  workmen’s  compensation: 
right  to  wages  at  the  expense  of  the  ship¬ 
owner:  until  termination  of  service;  or 
until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  certifica¬ 
tion  that  the  sickness  is  incurable;  or 
until  repatriation  of  the  seaman,  or  until 
the.  end  of  the  voyage  of  the  ship,  or 
until  the  expiry  of  a  period  prescribed 
by  law,  e.g.  four  months. 

(ii)  The  seaman  is  compulsorily  insured 
against  sickness  or  accident,  or  protected 
by  workmen’s  compensation  legislation: 
right  to  wages  at  the  expense  of  the 
shipowner:  until  the  time  when  the  cash 
benefits  provided  by  sickness  insurance, 
accident  insurance  or  workmen’s  compen¬ 
sation  become  payable. 

3.  Repatriation  of  the  sick  or  injured  seaman 

(а)  Right  to  repatriation. 

(б)  Place  of  repatriation: 

Port  of  engagement  of  the  seaman,  or 
I  ort  of  departure  of  the  ship,  or 
Port  in  the  country  of  the  seaman. 
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(c)  Items  included  in  repatriation  expenses: 
expenses  of  transport,  and  of  board  and 
lodging  of  the  seaman  during  the  voyage. 

4.  Burial  expenses. 

Liability  for  the  shipowner  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  burial: 

(а)  in  case  of  death  on  board: 

(б)  in  case  of  death  on  shore,  if  at  the  time 
of  his  death  the  seaman  was  entitled  to 
claim  assistance  at  the  shipowner  s  ex¬ 
pense. 

5.  Protection  of  the  property  of  the  sick,  in¬ 

jured  or  deceased  seaman. 

Liability  for  the  shipowner  or  his  representa¬ 
tive,  in  ease  of  the  death  of  a  seaman  on  board, 
or  in  case  the  seaman  is  left  behind: 

(a)  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  seaman’s 
effects  and  an  account  of  the  wages  due 
to  him: 


(b)  to  deliver  to  the  seaman,  or  in  the  event 
of  his  death  to  his  heirs,  his  effects  and 
wages,  including  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  objects  which  could  not  be  kept  on 
board,  through  the  agency  of  the  mari¬ 
time  or  consular  authority  or  some  other 
competent  authority. 

IV.  Settlement  of  Disputes 

Provision  of  means  for  the  settlement  of  dis¬ 
putes  which  shall  be  readily  accessible,  quick 
acting  and  inexpensive.  .  .  , 

Compulsion  to  essay  conciliation  in  case  or 
dispute  between  shipowner  and  seaman: 

(a)  on  the  initiative  of  a  competent  author¬ 
ity; 

(b)  at  the  request  of  either  party. 

Necessity  for  provisional  executive  decisions 

in  case  of  disputes  arising  outside  the  country 
whose  flag  the  vessel  flies. 


.QUESTIONNAIRE  RE  PROTECTION  OF  SEAMEN  IN  CASE  OF  SICKNESS, 
INCLUDING  THE  TREATMENT  OF  SEAMEN  INJURED  ON 

BOARD  SHIP 


First  Part. — The  Individual  Liability  of 
the  Shipowner  Towards  the  Sick  or 
Injured  Seamen 

Possibility  of  international  regulation 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  the  International 
Labour  Conference  should  adopt  a  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  to  regulate  internationally  the  indi¬ 
vidual  liability  of  the  shipowner  towards  sick 
or  injured  seamen? 

I.  SCOPE 

As  regards  ships. 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner’s 
liability  should  apply  to  all  ships  ordinarily 
engaged  in  maritime  navigation,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  ships  of  war? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the  case  of: — 

(a)  vessels  of  public  authorities  not  engaged 
in  trade; 

(b)  coastwise  fishing  boats; 

(c)  boats  of  small  tonnage,  and,  if  so,  what 
tonnage  limit  do  you  propose? 

As  regards  seamen. 

4  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner’s 
liability  should  apply  to  every  person  employed 
on  board? 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  exceptions,  in  particular  in  the  case  of: — 

a)  pilots; 

b)  persons  employed  in  ports  in  repairing, 
loading  and  unloading  ships; 

(c)  members  of  the  shipowner’s  family  who 
work  exclusively  on  his  behalf,  and  who 
live  in  his  house? 

II.  RISKS  COVERED 

Nature  of  the  risks  covered. 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner’s 
liability  should  cover  the  risks  of  sickness,  in¬ 
jury  and  death? 

Definition  of  the  period  of  protection. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  the  period  of  pro¬ 
tection  should: —  _ 

(a')  commence  with  the  engagement; 

(b)  terminate  with  the  engagement? 


Relation  heticeen  the  service  and  the  risks 
covered. 

8.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  for 
an  exception  in  the  case .  of  injury  occurring 
otherwise  than  in  the  service  of  the  ship . 

Risks  covered  and  the  notion  of  fault. 

9.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 

for  exceptions: —  _  ,  . 

(a)  in  case  of  injury  wilfully  caused  by  the 
seaman; 

(b)  in  case  of  sickness  due  to  the  wilful  mis¬ 
conduct  of  the  seaman,  or  to  his  own  act. 

III.  BENEFITS  AND  SHIPOWNER’S  LIABILITY 
Assistance  to  the  sick  or  injured  seaman. 
Nature  of  assistance. 

10.  Do  you  consider  that  the  assistance  to  be 
provided  for  the  sick  or  injured  seaman  should 
comprise: — 

(a)  medical  treatment  and  the  supply  of 
proper  and  sufficient  medicines,  and  appli- 
ances  necessitated  by  the  sickness  or 
injury; 

(b)  maintenance — board  and  lodging? 

Duration  of  assistance. 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  the  seaman  who  is 
not  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness  and 
accident,  or  is  not  covered  by  workmen  s  com¬ 
pensation  legislation,  should  be  entitled  to 
assistance: — 

(a)  until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  cer¬ 
tification  that  the  sickness  is  incurable; 
or 

(b)  until  repatriation;  or 

(c)  until  the  end  of  the  ship’s  voyage;  or 

(d)  until  the  expiry  of  a  period  prescribed 
by  law,  and,  if  so,  what  Length  would 
you  propose  for  the  prescribed  period. 

12.  Do  you  consider  that  the  seaman  who  is 
compulsorily  insured  against  sickness  and  acci¬ 
dent,  or  is  covered  by  workmen’s  compensation 
legislation,  should  be  entitled  to  assistance  until 
the  time  when  he  is  entitled  to  the  medical 
benefits  provided  by  sickness  insurance,  acci¬ 
dent  insurance,  or  workmens  compensation 
legislation? 
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Arrangements  for  assistance. 

13.  Do  you  consider  .that  the  responsibility  of 
■the  shipowner  or  his  representative  for  the 
arrangements  for  assistance  should  only  cease 
when  such  responsibility  can  be  transferred  to 
the  consular  authority  or  another  competent 
authority  appointed  by  national  laws  or  regu¬ 
lations? 


Defrayment  of  the  expenses  of  assistance. 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner 
should  be  liable: — 

( а )  to  meet  directly  the  expenses  of  assist¬ 
ance  by  paying  himself  the  cost  of  medical 
treatment,  drugs,  hospital  treatment, 
board  and  lodging;  or 

(б)  to  repay  the  actual  cost  of  assistance;  or 

(c)  to  defray  the  cost  of  assistance  in  ac- 

dance  with  a  tariff  prescribed  by  law 
or  regulations? 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner  or 
his  representative  should  be  liable  to  deposit 
an  advance  or  security  with  the  authority 
which  assumes  responsibility  for  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  assistance,  especially  in  the  case 
where  the  sick  or  injured  seaman  is  left  behind 
abroad? 


Wages  of  the  sick  or  injured  seaman. 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  the  seaman  who  is 
not  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness  and 
accident,  or  is  not  covered  by  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  legislation,  should  be  entitled  to 
wages: — 

(а)  until  termination  of  service;  or 

(б)  until  cure,  healing  of  the  injury,  or  cer¬ 
tification  that  the  sickness  is  incurable  • 
or 

(c)  until  repatriation;  or 

(d)  until  the  end  of  the  ship’s  voyage;  or 

(e)  until  the  expiry  of  a  period  prescribed 

r  — e-»-  f°ur  months —  and,  if  so, 

what  length  do  you  propose  for  the  pre¬ 
scribed  period? 


.  Lo  you  consider  that  the  seaman  who 
is  compulsorily  insured  against  sickness  and 
accident,  or  is  covered  by  workmen’s  compen- 
sa-tion  legislation,  should  be  entitled  to  wages 
until  the  time  when  the  cash  benefits  provided 
by  sickness  insurance,  accident  insurance,  or 
payable? 3  compensation  legislation,  become 


Repatriation  of  the  sick  or  injured  seaman. 

•  D<n  7°ci  2,oasicler  R  necessary  to  provide 
in  the  Draft  Convention  that  the  sick  or  in- 
seaman  shall  be  entitled  to  repatriation 
at  expense  of  the  shipowner? 

you  .consider  that  the  expenses  of 
repatriation  should  comprise  the  expenses  of 
transport,  and  of  the  board  and  lodging  of  the 
seaman  during  the  voyage?  S  B 

tbe^VV0/0-'  .consjder  that  .'the  place  to  which 
should  be:-DJUred  S6aman  1S  t0  be  repatriated 

(«)  the  port  at  which  he  was  engaged,  or 
(&)  the  port  of  departure  of  the  ship,  or 
(c)  a  port  in  his  own  country? 

Burial  expenses. 

2i  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner 
burial:—6  lab  °  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
(a)  in  case  of  death  on  board; 


(b)  in  case  of  death  on  shore  if,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  seaman  was  entitled  to 
assistance  at  the  shipowner’s  expense? 

Protection  of  the  property  of  seamen  deceased 
or  left  behind  on  account  of  sickness  or 
injury. 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  shipowner  or 
his  representative  should  be  liable,  in  case  of 
the  death  of  the  seaman  on  board  or  in  case 
the  sick  or  injured  seaman  is  left  behind: — 

(а)  to  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  seaman’s 
effecte  and  an  account  of  the  wages  due 
to  him; 

(б)  to  deliver  to  the  seaman,  or,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  to  his  legal  representatives, 
his  effects  and  wages  (including  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  objects  which  could 
not  be  kept  on  board)  either  directly  or 
through  the  agency  of  the  consular 
authority,  maritime  authority,  or  some 
other  competent  authority? 


IV.  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

23.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  frame 
provisions  for  settling  disputes  by  means  which 
shall  be  readily  accessible,  rapid  and  inex¬ 
pensive? 

24.  In  particular,  do  you  consider  it  possible 
to: — 

(a)  make  it  obligatory  to  essay  conciliation 
m  case  of  dispute  between  shipowner  and 
seaman; 

on  the  initiative  of  a  competent  aubhor- 

.  Ry»  or  at  the  request  of  either  party; 

(o)  make  it  necessary  to  decide,  such  deci¬ 
sions  having  interim  effect,  disputes 
occurring  outside  the  country  of  the 
vessel’s  flag? 


Second  Part. — Sickness  Insurance  for 
Seamen 

Possibility  of  International  Regulation. 

t  V  ,7°H  consider  that  the  International 
-Labour  Conference  should  adopt  a  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  to  regulate  internationally  sickness  in- 
surance  for  seamen? 

I.  SCOPE 

As  regards  ships. 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  should  apply  to  all  ships  engaged 
m  maritime  navigation,  including  sea  fishing 
vessels,  but  excluding  ships  of  war? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  exceptions,  in  particular  for  vessels  of 
public  authorities  not  engaged  in  trade? 

As  regards  seamen. 

4.  Do  you  consider  that  compulsory  sickness 
insurance  should  apply  to  every  person 
employed  on  board? 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
tor  exceptions,  in  particular  for: 

(а)  foreign  seamen; 

(б)  seamen  not  resident  in  the  country  of 
the  vessel’s  flag; 

(c)  masters  and  officers  in  receipt  of  remun¬ 
eration  which  is  high  in  relation  to  the 
general  level  of  remuneration; 

\d)  members  of  the  employer^  family* 

( e )  pilots; 

if)  worker®  below  or  above  specified  aee 
limits?  & 
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II.  PERIOD  OF  PROTECTION 

6.  Do  you  consider  that  the  period  of  pro¬ 
tection  should  extend: 

(а)  from  the  beginning  of  the  engagement 
until  termination  of  service; 

(б)  and,  further,  until  the  expiry  of  a  spec¬ 
ified  period  from  the  termination  of 
service? 

III.  BENEFITS 
Sickness  benefit 
Conditions  for  benefit. 

7.  Do  you  consider  that  sickness  benefit  should 
be  paid  to  a  seaman  who  is  incapable  of  work 
by  reason  of  sickness,  is  not  entitled  to  his 
wages,  and  is  present  in  the  country  in  which 
the  insurance  institution  is  established? 

Benefits  for  dependents  of  seaman  who  is 
abroad. 

8.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  benefit  to  the  dependents 
of  a  seaman  during  the  period  between  the 
expiry  of  his  right  to  wages  and  his  return  to 
the  country  in  which  the  insurance  institution 
is  established? 

Qualifying  and  waiting  periods. 

9.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  allowing  the  payment  of  benefit  to  be  made 
conditional  on  completion  of  a  qualifying  period 
and  the  expiry  of  a  waiting  period  of  a  few 
days  ? 

Sickness  due  to  the  seaman’s  wilful  misconduct. 

I.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  provide 
for  an  exception  in  case  of  sickness  due  to  the 
seaman’s  wilful  misconduct? 

Duration  of  benefit. 

II.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  ito  fix  in 
the  Draft  Convention  the  period  during  which 
benefit  is  to  be  payable  in  case  of  incapacity 
for  work?  If  so,  what  period  do  you  propose? 

Rate  of  benefit. 

12.  Do  you  consider  that  the  rate  of  benefit 
should  be: 

(a)  a  flat  rate;  or 

(b)  a  rate  varying  with  the  service  category 
or  wages  of  the  seaman? 

Family  allotoance. 

13.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  to  make 
special  provision  on  behalf  of  seamen  having 
family  responsibilities? 

Medical  benefit 

Content  of  medical  benefit. 

14.  Do  you  consider  that  a  sick  seaman  should 
be  entitled  to  medical  benefit  comprising: 

(o)  medical  treatment  and  the  supply  of 
proper  and  sufficient  medicines  and 
appliances; 


(6)  and,  where  necessary,  hospital  treatment 
or  the  expenses  thereof? 

Condition  for  medical  benefit. 

15.  Do  you  consider  that  the  grant  of  medical 
benefit  should  be  conditional  on  the  presence  of 
the  sick  person  in  the  country  in  which  the 
insurance  institution  is  established? 

Duration  of  medical  benefit. 

16.  Do  you  consider  that  medical  benefit 
should  be  granted: 

(а)  as  long  as  the  sick  person  needs  it;  or 

(б)  during  a  certain  period  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sickness;  if  so,  what 
period  do  you  propose? 

Family  medical  benefit 

17.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  grant  of  medical  benefit  to  members  of 
the  seaman’s  family  living  in  his  household  and 
dependent  on  him? 

Maternity  benefit 

18.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  provide 
that  benefit  is  to  be  granted: 

(a)  in  ease  of  the  confinement  of  a  woman 
employed  at  sea; 

(5)  in  case  of  the  confinement  of  the  wife 
of  an  insured  seaman? 

Funeral  benefit 

19.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  benefit  on  the  death  of 
an  insured  seaman? 

IV.  FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

20.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  ’  should  affirm  the  principle  of  the  joint 
contribution  of  the  employer  and  of  the  insured 
person? 

21.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  should  make  provision  for  a  financial  con- 
tribution  by  the  public  'authorities . 

V.  INSURANCE  INSTITUTIONS 

22.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion 'should  affirm  the  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  of  the  insurance  institutions,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  public  authorities? 

23  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  '  should  provide  for  the  participation  of 
insured  persons  and  employers  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  insurance  institutions? 

VI.  SETTLEMENT  OF  DISPUTES 

24.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Draft  Conven¬ 
tion  should  provide  for  a  right  of  appeal  to  be 
granted  to  the  insured  person  in  case  of  dispute 
concerning  his  right  to  benefit? 

25.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  entrust 
the  settlement  of  disputes  concerning  benefits 
to  special  tribunals? 
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III.  PROMOTION  OF  SEAMEN’S  WELFARE  IN  PORTS 


Conclusions  of  Conference 

The  Conference,  having  examined  the  report 
submitted  by  the  International  Labour  Office 
on  the  welfare  of  seamen  in.  ports,  considers 
that  the  question  of  the  welfare  of  seamen  in 
port  could  be  made  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  or  Recommendation,  and  invites  the 
International  Labour  Office  to  consult  the 
Governments  on  the  following  principal 
points — 

A. 

I.  Institution  in  all  important  ports,  where 
no  such  arrangements  already  exist,  of  an  au¬ 
thority  or  other  officially  recognized  organiza¬ 
tion  comprising  representatives  of  shipowners, 
seamen,  and  the  recognized  institutions  con¬ 
cerned,  for  the  following  purposes: — 

(1)  to  promote  and  co-ordinate  the  necessary 
practical  measures  for  the  welfare  of  both 
national  and  foreign  seamen,  more  particularly 
those  indicated  under  (B),  (C),  (D)  and  (E); 

(2_)  to  collect,  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
public  authorities  concerned,  all  information  as 
to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  port  and  ad¬ 
jacent  areas  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
practical  measures  indicated  above  to  be  effec¬ 
tively  carried  out. 

II.  The  desirability  of  the  International 
Labour  Office  entering  into  contact  with  the 
Governments  or  the  national  committees  to  be 
set  lip  for  this  purpose  in  ordeT  to  promote 
collaboration  between  all  the  national  organi¬ 
zations  concerned. 


B. 


I.  Adoption  of  legislative  measures  or  regu¬ 
lations  embodying  among  others  the  following 
measures  account  being  taken  of  national  and 
local  conditions:  — 


L  Regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcohol,  including 
such  measures  as  the  reduction  of  the  number 
of  taverns  in  or  near  dock  areas,  the  fixing  of 
a  closing  time  for  such  taverns,  or  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  practicable  for  protecting 
seamen  against  the  dangers  of  alcoholism. 

Application  of  the  existing  provisions 
restricting  the  sale  and  use  of  narcotics. 

Necessity  of  instructing  seamen  in  the  dan¬ 
gers  arising  from  the  use  of  narcotics. 

3.  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  attend¬ 
ants  of  both  sexes  in  public  houses  under  a 
certain  age. 


of 


4.  Institution  of  official  supervision 

taverns,  lodging-houses  and  hotels. 

5.  Supervision  of  persons  visiting  ships  in 
order  to  prevent  persons  desiring  to  go  on 
board  with  the  intention  of  introducing  alco- 
ho  ic  drinks  or  narcotics  or  for  other  undesir- 
aibfe  purposes  from  having  access  thereto. 

.  6-  Sufficient  lighting  for  docks  and  the  fenc- 
mg  of  dock  areas,  wherever  such  a  measure  is 
possible,  by  fixed  or  movable  barriers. 

7.  Supervision  of  boatmen  plying  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore. 

8.  Removal  from  the  port  area  of  loafers 
and  persons  of  no  definite  occupation. 


II.  Adoption  of  measures  for  enforcing  the 
regulations,  for  example: — 

1.  Organization  of  special  police  forces  for 
the  port  and  its  surroundings. 


2.  Improved  co-operation  between  the  consuls 
and  the  local  authorities. 

3.  Greater  practical  facilities  for  seamen  to 
communicate  with  their  consul. 

C. 

Adoption  of  measures  to  protect  the  health 
of  seamen,  in  particular: — 

1.  The  prohibition  of  soliciting  and  enticing 
seamen  in  the  harbour  area. 

2.  Propaganda  amongst  seamen  by  national 
organizations,  working  if  possible  in  contact 
with  the  voluntary  organizations  referred  to 
in  Article  25  of  the  Covenant  and  the  technical 
bodies  with  which  they  co-operate,  concerning 
the  dangers  of  tuberculous,  tropical,  venereal 
and  other  diseases;  the  necessity  for  infected 
persons  to  receive  attention;  and  the  available 
facilities  for  such  attention. 

3.  The  necessity  for  the  organization  of  pro¬ 
phylaxis  and  of  free  and  accessible  treatment 
for  venereal  diseases  as  provided  for  by  the 
Brussels  Agreement,  and  the  necessity  of  ex¬ 
tending  this  Agreement  to  as  many  countries 
as  possible. 

4.  The  admission  without  difficulty  of  seamen 
of  all  nationalities  and  all  religious  beliefs  to 
public  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in  ports. 

5.  The  extension  as  far  as  possible  to  foreign 
seamen  of  the  provisions  made  in  the  national 
sphere  for  protection  against  tuberculosis. 


D. 


Adoption  of  measures  relating  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  accommodation  for  seamen:  — 


1.  Provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hostels 
for  seamen  of  all  nationalities  satisfying  all 

®  necessary  conditions  at  a  reasonable  price, 
and  the  institution  of  the  official  supervision 
mentioned  in  B.  I  (4). 

2.  Institution  and  development  in  all  ports 
of  a  certain  size  of:  meeting  and  recreation 
rooms  (canteens  and  rooms  for  games) ;  librar¬ 
ies;  sports  organizations;  opportunities  for  ex¬ 
cursions. 


3.  Extension  of  facilities  in  connection  with 
the  majority  of  hostels,  homes  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  for  seamen,  or  through  other  organiza¬ 
tions,  tor  enabling  seamen  to  deposit  their 
wages  and  to  transmit  them  to  their  families 
from  foreign  ports. 


4.  bteps  to  favour  the  general  adoption  of 
.  e  system  under  which,  as  soon  as  a  seaman 
is  enrolled,  he  may  allocate,  if  he  so  desires,  part 
ot  his  wages  for  regular  remittance  to  his 
family. 


The  possibility  of  propaganda  being  under¬ 
taken  by  official  or  voluntary  bodies  with  a 
view  to  ensuring  the  success  of  the  proposed 
measures.  y  1 


F. 


- x/ x.  wiuuto  irum  wmcn  tunas 

necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  measures  con¬ 
templated  m  the  foregoing  parts  of  the  Con- 
elusions  may  be  drawn. 


2.  Possibility  of  some  contribution  from  the 
funds  of  social  insurance  institutions. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PROMOTION  OF  SEAMEN’S  WELFARE  IN  PORTS 


A.  Preliminary  Question. 

1.  Do  you  consider  that  the  international 
Labour  Conference  should  adopt  a  Recom¬ 
mendation  on  the  subject  of  the  promotion  of 
seamen’s  welfare  in  ports? 

B.  Organization 

2.  Is  it  desirable  to  provide  for  the  institu¬ 
tion,  in  all  important  ports  where  no  such  ar¬ 
rangements  exist,  of  an  authority  or  other 
officially  recognized  organization  comprising 
representatives  of  shipowners,  seamen  and  the 
recognized  institutions  concerned,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  purposes: 

(а)  to  promote  and  co-ordinate  the  necessary 
practical  measures  for  the  welfare  of 
both  national  and  foreign  seamen,  more 
particularly  those  indicated  under  C.  D. 
E,  and  F; 

(б)  to  collect,  in  co-operation  with  the  other 
public  authorities  concerned,  all  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
port  and  adjacent  areas  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  enable  these  practical  measures 
to  be  effectively  carried  out? 

3.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  that  the  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Office  should  enter  into  con¬ 
tact  with  the  Governments  or  the  national  com¬ 
mittees  to  be  set  up  for  this  purpose,  in  order 
to  promote  collaboration  between  all  the  na¬ 
tional  organizations  concerned? 

C.  Regulations 

4.  Is  it  desirable  to  provide  for  the  adoption 
of  legislative  measures  or  regulations  embody¬ 
ing  among  others  the  following  measures,  ac¬ 
count  being  taken  of  national  and  local  condi¬ 
tions  : 

(а)  Protection  of  seamen  from  the  dangers 
of  alcoholism  by  all  means  considered 
practicable,  including — - 

(i)  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  alcohol; 

(ii)  the  reduction  of  the  number  of 
taverns  in  or  near  dock  areas; 

(iii)  the  fixing  of  a  closing  time  for 
such  taverns; 

(б)  (i)  Application  of  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  restricting  the  sale  and  use  of 
narcotics; 

(ii)  Necessity  of  instructing  seamen  in 
the  dangers  arising  from  the  use  of 
narcotics; 

(c)  Prohibition  of  the  employment  of  at¬ 
tendants  of  both  sexes  in  public  houses 
under  a  certain  age;  (what  age  do  you 
propose?) ; 

( d )  Institution  of  official  supervision  of 
taverns,  lodging-houses  and  hotels; 

(e)  Supervision  of  persons  visiting  ships,  in 
order  to  prevent  persons  desiring  to  go 
on  board  with  the  intention  of  introduc¬ 
ing  alcoholic  drinks  or  narcotics  or  for 
other  undesirable  purposes  from  having 
access  thereto; 

(/)  (i)  Sufficient  lighting  for  docks: 

(ii)  Fencing  of  the  edges  of  docks  wher¬ 
ever  such  a  measure  is  possible,  by 
fixed  or  moveable  barriers; 

(p)  Supervision  of  boatmen  plying  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore; 

( h )  Removal  from  the  port  area  of  loafers 
and  persons  of  no  definite  occupation? 

5.  Is  it  desirable  to  consider  the  adoption  of 
provisions  for  ensuring  the  enforcement  of  the 
regulations,  e.g.: 

(a)  Organization  of  special  police  forces  for 
the  port  and  its  surroundings; 
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(6)  Improved  co-operation  between  the  con¬ 
suls  and  the  local  authorities; 

(c)  Greater  practical  facilities  for  seamen 
to  communicate  with  their  consul? 

D.  Hygiene 

6.  Should  provision  be  made  for  measures  to 
protect  the  health  of  seamen,  and  in  particular 
for  the  following: 

(a)  Prohibition  of  soliciting  and  enticing 
seamen  in  the  harbour  area; 

( b )  Propaganda  amongst  seamen  by  the  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  working  if  possible 
in  contact  with  the  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tions  referred  to  in  Article  25  of  the 
Covenant  and  the  technical  bodies  with 
which  they  co-operate,  concerning  the 
dangers  of  tuberculosis,  tropical,  venereal 
and  other  diseases,  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
fected  persons  to  undergo  treatment,  and 
the  available  facilities  for  such  treat¬ 
ment; 

(c)  Organization  of  prophylaxis  and  of  free 

and  accessible  treatment  for  venereal 
diseases  as  provided  for  by  the  Brussels 
Agreement,  and  the  extension  of  this 
Agreement  to  as  many  countries  as  pos¬ 
sible; 

(d)  Admission  without  difficulty  of  seamen 
of  all  nationalities  and  all  religious  be¬ 
liefs  to  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries 
in  ports; 

(e)  Extension  as  far  as  possible  to  foreign 
seamen  of  the  provisions  made  in  the 
national  sphere  for  protection  against 
tuberculosis? 

E.  Practical  Measures 

7.  Should  measures  be  considered  relating 
more  particularly  to  accommodation  for  sea¬ 
men,  e.g.: 

(а)  Provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  hos¬ 
tels  for  seamen  of  all  nationalities  satis¬ 
fying  all  the  necessary  conditions  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  subject  to  the 
official  supervision  mentioned  in  Part  C 
(4)  ? 

(б)  Institution  and  development  in  all  ports 
of  a  certain  size  of 

(i)  meeting  and  recreation  rooms  (can¬ 
teens  and  rooms  for  games), 

(ii)  libraries, 

(iii)  sports  organizations, 

(iv)  opportunities  for  excursions; 

(c)  Extension  of  facilities,  in  connection 
with  the  majority  of  hostels,  homes  and 
other  institutions  for  seamen  or  through 
other  organizations,  for  enabling  seamen 
to  deposit  their  wages  and  to  transmit 
them  to  their  families  from  foreign  ports; 

(d)  Institution  or  more  general  adoption  of 
a  system  under  which  as  soon  as  a  sea¬ 
man  is  enrolled  he  may  allocate,  if  he 
so  desires,  part  of  his  wages  for  regular 
remittance  to  his  family?  (What  sys¬ 
tem  do  you  propose?) 

F.  Propaganda 

8.  Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  made 
possible  for  official  or  voluntary  bodies  to 
undertake  propaganda  with  a  view  to  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  proposed  measures? 

G.  Financial  Organization 

9.  From  what  sources  do.  you  consider  that 
the  funds  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the 
measures  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  ques¬ 
tions  might  be  drawn? 
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10.  Could  provision  be  made  for  some  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  funds  of  social  insurance 
institutions? 


II.  Possibility  of  a  Draft  Convention  on  certain 
Points 

11.  Do  you  consider  that  some,  and  if  so 
which,  of  the  points  mentioned  above  might 
form  the  subject  of  a  Draft  Convention? 


IV.  THE  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  CAPACITY  IN  THE 
CASE  OF  CAPTAINS,  NAVIGATING  AND  ENGINEER  OFFICERS  IN 
CHARGE  OF  WATCHES  ON  BOARD  MERCHANT  SHIPS 


Conclusions  of  Conference 

The  Conference,  after  examining  the  Report 
presented  by  the  International  Labour  Office 
on  the  question  of  the  minimum  requirement 
of  professional  capacity  in  the  case  of  captains, 
navigating  and  engineer  officers  in  charge  of 
watches  on  board  merchant  ships,  invites  the 
International  Labour  Office  to  consult  the  Gov¬ 
ernments  on  the  following  points: 

1.  The  possibility  of  adopting  a  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  specifying  that  possession  of  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  professional  capacity  is  to  be  required 
by  national  legislation  for  employment  as: 

(а)  Master  or  skipper; 

(б)  Navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch; 

(c)  Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch; 

( d )  Chief  engineer. 

2.  The  determination  of  the  scope  of  this 
Draft  Convention  on  the  basis  of  general 
definitions,  which  might  be  as  follows: 

Master  or  skipper:  any  person  having  com¬ 
mand  or  charge  of  a  vessel: 

Navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch:  any 
person,  not  being  a  pilot,  who  is  navigating  a 
ship: 

Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch:  any 
person  who  is  running  a  ship’s  engines. 


3.  Possibility  of  providing  for  minor  excep¬ 
tions,  on  such  grounds  as,  for  example,  type 
of  vessel  and  tonnage. 

4.  Possibly,  general  conditions  for  granting 
certificates  which  should  be  specified  by  national 
laws  or  regulations: 

(а)  a  minimum  age; 

(б)  a  certain  standard  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence  ; 

(c)  the  necessity  of  passing  one  or  more 
examinations  organized  and  supervised 
by  the  public  authorities. 

5.  The  provision  of  sanctions  against: 

(a)  a  shipowner  engaging  a  master  or  officer 
who  is  not  duly  certificated,  as  required 
by  the  Draft  Convention; 

(&)  a  master  or  officer  making  use  of  forged 
documents  to  obtain  employment  as  such. 

The  determination  of  the  character  of  such 
sanctions  (penal  or  disciplinary). 

6.  Supervision  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Draft  Convention;  the  right 
of  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  the  safety 
of  navigation  to  detain  any  vessel  not  carrying 
the  duly  certificated  officers  required. 

Geneva.,  21  October,  1929. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  THE  MINIMUM  REQUIREMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
CAPACITY  IN  THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAINS,  NAVIGATING  AND 
ENGINEER  OFFICERS  IN  CHARGE  OF  WATCHES  ON 
BOARD  MERCHANT  SHIPS 


Do  you  consider  that  the  International 
Labour  Conference  should  adopt  a  Draft  Con¬ 
vention  specifying  that  national  laws  or  regu¬ 
lations  are  to  require  certificates  of  professional 
capacity  for  employment  as: 

(а)  master  or  skipper; 

(б)  navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch; 

(c)  chief  engineer; 

( d )  engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch? 

2.  Do  you  consider  that  the  scope  of  the 
Draft  Convention  should  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  general  definitions,  which  might  be  as 
follows: — 

Master  or  skipper — Any  person  having  com¬ 
mand  or  charge  of  a  vessel; 

Navigating  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch — Any 
person,  not  being  a  pilot,  who  is  navigating  a 
ship; 

Chief  engineer — Any  person  permanently 
responsible  for  the  engine-room  staff; 

Engineer  officer  in  charge  of  a  watch — Any 
person  who  is  running  a  ship’s  engines? 

3.  Do  you  consider  that  it  should  be  left 
open  to  national  laws  or  regulations  to  provide 
for  minor  exceptions  on  such  grounds  as,  for 
example,  type  of  vessel  and  tonnage?  If  so, 
what  proposals  do  you  make? 

4.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable,  while  leaving 
rt  to  national  laws  or  regulations  to  settle  in 


detail .  the  conditions  for  granting  certificates, 
to  indicate  in  the  international  regulations  that 
these  conditions  as  a  whole  are  'to  be  directed 
towards  securing  the  following  guarantees: 

(a)  a  minimum  age; 

(&)  a  certain  standard  of  professional  experi¬ 
ence  (length  of  service  at  sea,  a  qualify¬ 
ing  period  in  the  engine-room  or  in  work¬ 
shops,  etc.) ; 

(c)  the  passing  of  one  or  more  examinations 
organized  and  supervised  by  the  public 
authorities? 

5.  Do  you  consider  it  desirable  to  indicate 
that  national  laws  or.  regulations  are  to  pro- 
vide  for  sanctions  against: 

(a)  a  shipowner  engaging  a  master  or  officer 
who  is  not  duly  certificated  as  required 
by  the  Draft  Convention; 

(b)  a  master  or  officer  making  use  of  forged 
documents  to  obtain  employment  as  such? 

What  do  you  consider  should  be  the  character 
of  such  sanctions  (penal  or  disciplinary)  ? 

6.  Is  it  desirable  _  to  provide  for  special 
measures  for  supervising  the  enforcement  of 
the  rules  of  the  Draft  Convention? 

In  particular,  is  it  desirable  to  empower  the 
authorities  responsible  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
safety  of  navigation  to  detain  any  vessel  not 
carrying  the  duly  certificated  officers  required? 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED 

The  texts  of  the  Resolutions  adopted  by 
the  Conference  are  as  follows: — 

Resolution  Concerning  the  Composition  of 
Non-Government  Delegations 

“  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
at  the  special  Sessions  of  the  Conference  de¬ 
voted  to  maritime  questions,  including  the  com¬ 
position  of  non-Governmental  delegations,  the 
Conference  invites  the  Governing  Body  to  seek 
all  appropriate  means  of  avoiding  in  the  future 
a  repetition  of  such  difficulties.” 

Resolution  concerning  the  conditions  of  life 
and  labour  of  seamen  in  Asiatic  countries. 

“  Whereas  equality  of  treatment  of  seamen 
without  distinction  of  race  or  nationality  is  an 
essential  factor  in  the  improvement  of  condi¬ 
tions  of  life  and  labour  throughout  the  world; 

Whereas  marked  inequalities  at  present  exist 
in  the  treatment  of  the  seamen  of  certain  na¬ 
tionalities,  especially  those  from  Asiatic  coun¬ 
tries,  as  compared  with  other  seamen  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  work,  in  particular  in  such  matters 
as  wages,  hours,  the  system  of  recruitment,  un¬ 
employment,  housing,  health,  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  laws  of  the  country  of  the  ship¬ 
owner  in  respect  of  insurance,  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  freedom  of  association,  etc.;  and 

Whereas  the  Twelfth  Session  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Conference  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  recalling  the  necessity  of  equal  treatment 
of  national  workers  and  coloured  foreign 
workers  and  requesting  the  Governing  Body  of 
the  International  Labour  Office  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  placing  this  question,  if  possible, 
on  the  Agenda  of  the  1931  Session; 

The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 

(1)  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office,  in  carrying  out  the 
enquiry  known  as  the  “Asiatic  enquiry  ”,  to 
the  present  conditions  of  life  and  labour  of 
Asiatic  seamen,  as  mentioned  above,  and  in 
particular  when  they  are  employed  outside  their 
country  or  on  board  foreign  vessels,  and 

(2)  to  consider  whether  this  question  could 
be  placed  on  the  Agenda  of  an  early  Session 
of  the  Conference.” 

Resolution  concerning  conditions  of  labour  in 
air  transport. 

“  The  Conference,  bearing  in  mind  the  de¬ 
cisions  taken  on  behalf  of  the  seafaring  com¬ 
munity  and  the  measures  framed  at  previous 
Sessions  concerning  workers  employed  in  the 
various  branches  of  sea,  inland  waterway  and 
railway  transport;  but 

Having  regard  to  the  importance  and  the 
expansion  of  air  transport,  which  is  developing 
into  a  new  industry  employing  numerous  cate¬ 
gories  of  workers; 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  workers  in  air  transport  are  grouped  in 
the  same  organizations  as  sea  transport  workers 
and  that  the  aspirations  of  pilots  and  mechanics 
in  aviation  for  the  improvement  of  their  con¬ 
dition  are  thus  identified  with  those  of  sea¬ 
men  and  engineers  employed  on  board  ship;  and 

Having  regard  to  the  risks  to  which  crews  in 
air  transport  are  exposed  and  the  desirability 
of  regulating  internationally  the  working  con¬ 
ditions  and  the  protection  of  an  occupation 
which  has  to  be  carried  on  in  different  coun- 
tri es ; 

95715— 5J 


BY  THE  CONFERENCE 

Invites  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  to  consider  the  desir¬ 
ability  of 

(a)  Undertaking  a  study  not  only  of  the 
safety  but  also  of  the  living,  training  and 
working  conditions  of  workers  in  aiu  transport 
with  a  view  to  including  these  questions  in  the 
Agenda  of  a  Session  of  ithe  International  La¬ 
bour  Conference;  and 

(b)  Appointing  a  Committee  of  experts  to 
study  questions  affecting  workers  in  air  trans¬ 
port.” 

Resolution  concerning  the  equitable  treatment 
of  seamen 

“  The  Conference, 

Considering  the  necessity  of  providing  ade¬ 
quate  protection  in  the  modern  order  of  society 
for  the  workers  of  all  countries,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  for  seamen. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  report  on  special  coun¬ 
tries  adopted  at  the  Washington  Session. 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  to  consider  all 
appropriate  measures  with  a  view  to  drawing 
the  attention  of  States  Members  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  securing  equitable  treatment  for  seamen 
employed  on  board  vessels  sailing  in  the  terri¬ 
torial  waters  or  on  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  country  of  which  such  seamen  are  nationals, 
in  accordance  with  the  social  legislation  of  that 
country.” 

Resolution  concerning  the  limitation  of  hours 
of  work  in  inland  navigation 

“  Whereas  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  workers  employed  on  inland  navigable 
rivers  and  waterways  should  have  the  benefit 
of  a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  no  less 
than  seamen  employed  in  maritime  navigation, 
and  whereas  the  Recommendation  concerning 
the  limitation  of  hours  of  work  in  inland  navi¬ 
gation  which  was  adopted  at  Genoa  in  1920  has 
failed  to  achieve  adequate  results; 

The  Conference  requests  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  International  Labour  Office  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  placing  the  question  of  the 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  work  of  inland  water¬ 
men  on  the  Agenda  of  an  early  Session  of  the 
Conference  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  a 
Draft  Convention  on  the  subject.” 

Resolution  concerning  the  application  of  Draft 
Conventions  and  Recommendations  adopted 
by  previous  Maritime  Sessions  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

“  The  Conference, 

Having  noted  the  resolution  adopted  at  its 
Twelfth  Session  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Matsuoka, 
Japanese  Workers’  Delegate,  concerning  the 
application  of  Article  405,  paragraph  5,  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  of  Versailles, 

And  taking  into  account  the  steps  already 
taken  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  to  give  effect  to  this 
resolution, 

Requests  the  Governing  Body  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Office  to  continue  and  to  expe¬ 
dite  the  study  already  undertaken  and  to  give 
its  particular  attention  to  the  action  taken  by 
States  Members  of  the  International  Labour 
Organization  upon  the  Draft  Conventions  and 
Recommendations  adopted  by  the  previous 
Maritime  Sessions  of  the  Conference,  including 
the  maritime  Conventions  adopted  at  the  1921 
Session,  and  to  submit  a  report  on  the  subject 
to  an  early  Session  of  the  Conference.” 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  IN 

OCTOBER,  1929 


UP  HE  following  information  as  to  the  em- 
ployment  situation  in  Canada  is  based 
upon  reports  from  four  sources: — 

(1)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statsitics  re¬ 
ceives  reports  each  month  from  most  of  the 
larger  employers  of  labour  throughout  Canada 
in  all  industries  except  agriculture,  fishing, 
hunting  and  highly  specialized  business,  the 
returns  representing  firms  employing  fifteen 
workers  or  more.  The  number  of  firms  so  re¬ 
porting  in  October  was  7,043,  their  employees 
numbering  1,082,576  persons. 

(2)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  local  trade  unions  throughout  Can¬ 
ada,  showing  the  number  of  their  members 
who  were  unemployed  in  the  period  under  re¬ 
view.  The  number  of  unions  reporting  for  Oc¬ 


tober  was  1,750,  having  an  aggregate  member¬ 
ship  of  212,328  persons.  It  should  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  report  on  the  number  of  unem¬ 
ployed  workers  refers  only  to  organized  labour, 
no  figures  being  available  as  to  the  number  of 
unorganized  workers  who  were  without  em¬ 
ployment. 

(3)  The  Department  of  Labour  receives  re¬ 
ports  from  the  64  offices  of  the  Employment 
Service  of  Canada  showing  the  number  of 
applications  for  work,  the  existing  vacancies 
and  the  number  of  workpeople  placed  in 
positions. 

(4)  The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 
ceives  each  month  detailed  statistics  from  61 
cities  throughout  Canada,  showing  the  value 
of  permits  granted  during  the  period  of 
various  classes  of  building  construction. 


(1)  Employment  Situation  at  tlie  Beginning  of  November,  1929,  as 

Reported  by  Employers 


There  was  the  customary  contraction  in  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  at  the  beginning  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  7,043  firms  furnishing  employ¬ 
ment  returns  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta¬ 
tistics  reported  1,082,576  employees,  compared 
with  1,090,846  on  October  1.  Reflecting  the 
reduction,  the  index  number  declined  from 
125.6  in  the  preceding  month  to  124.6  on  the 
date  under  review,  as  compared  with  118.9, 
108.8,  104.0,  98.3,  94.1,  100.0,  97.0  and  91.3 
an  November  1,  1928,  1927,  1926,  1925,  1924, 
1923,  1922  and  1921,  respectively.  Despite  this 
usual  autumnal  recession,  employment  con¬ 
tinues  in  decidedly  greater  volume,  not  only 
than  in  any  other  November,  but  also  than 
in  any  month  in  the  years  1921-1928;  the  ac¬ 
companying  -chart  illustrates  the  favourable 
industrial  situation  generally  prevailing  as 
compared  with  the  last  seven  years. 

Pronounced  seasonal  -curtailment  again  took 
place  in  construction  and  manufacturing, 
while  logging,  mining  and  trade  reported  con¬ 
siderable  -improvement,  also,  largely  seasonal 
in  character. 

Employment  by  Economic  Areas' 

Heightened  employment  was  registered  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec,  but  the 
tendency  was  downward  in  Ontario,  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  British  Columbia. 

Mantime  Provinces. — There  was  an  increase 
in  employment  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  on 
November  1,  1929,  contrasting  with  the  losses 
generally  recorded  on  that  date  in  other  years 


for  which  statistics  are  available.  Most  of 
the  advance  took  place  in  logging,  which  was 
unusually  active,  and  in  shipping,  while  there 
were  seasonal  decreases  in  manufacturing, 
notably  in  sawmills.  Returns  were  received 
from  533  employers,  with  84,127  workers  on 
their  payrolls,  or  743  more  than  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  October.  Considerable  losses  had  beeD 
indicated  on  November  1,  1928,  when  the  in¬ 
dex,  as  on  the  same  date  in  ea-rlier  years  of 
the  record,  was  lower. 

Quebec.— As  on  November  1  last  year,  there 
was  an  upward  trend  in  Quebec,  where  the 
1,624  co-operating  firms  enlarged  their  staffs 
by  6,439  employees,  bringing  them  to  309,432. 
Building  construction,  trade  and  transporta¬ 
tion  reported  improvement,  and  there  were 
very  marked  seasonal  advances  in  logging, 
while  highway  -and  railway  construction,  manu¬ 
facturing,  communications  and  services  regis¬ 
tered  curtailment.  Employment  was  in  much 
greater  volume  than  on  the  corresponding 
date  in  1928,  or  in  any  other  year  since  the 
record  was  instituted  in  1920. 

Ontario. — Employment  declined  in  Ontario, 
where  the  situation  was,  however,  more  favour¬ 
able  than  in  the  autumn  of  earlier  years  of 
the  record,  in  most  of  which  reductions  were 
noted  at  the  beginning  of  November.  The 
most  extensive  recessions  -on  the  date  under 
review  were  mainly  of  a  seasonal  nature,  in 
construction,  canning,  saw-milling  and  iron 
and  steel  plants,  while  logging,  mining  and 
trade  were  decidedly  busier.  A  combined 
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working  force  of  447,437  persons  was  registered 
by  the  3,168  employers  whose  data  were  tabu¬ 
lated  and  who  had  453,963  on  their  payrolls 
in  the  preceding  month. 

Prairie  Provinces. — As  is  very  often  the  case 
at  the  time  of  year,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  Prairie  Provinces  on  November  1,  1929, 
but  employment  continued  better  than  in  the 
autumn  in  any  other  year  since  the  record 
was  commenced  in  1920.  Returns  were  com¬ 
piled  from  1,004  firms  having  153,182  em¬ 
ployees,  as  against  158,636  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  Coal  mining,  logging  and  trade  af¬ 
forded  considerably  more  employment;  on  the 
other  hand,  manufacturing,  construction,  trans¬ 
portation  and  services  showed  contractions. 


Employment  by  Cities 

Additions  to  staffs  were  registered  in  Que¬ 
bec  city,  Montreal,  and  Winnipeg;  practically 
no  change  was  shown  in  Hamilton,  while  in 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  Windsor  and  the  adjacent 
Border  Cities  and  Vancouver  there  were  re¬ 
ductions. 

Montreal. — The  trend  of  employ  men  t  in 
Montreal  was  upward,  1,332  persons  having 
been  added  to  the  staffs  of  the  859  co¬ 
operating  firms,  who  employed  149,577. 
Manufacturers,  transportation,  construction 
and  trade  reported  increased  activity,  while 
there  were  losses  in  the  service  and  com¬ 
munication  groups.  Rather  less  pronounced 
improvement  had  been  indicated  on  November 


EMPLOYMENT  IN  CANADA  AS  REPORTED  BY  EMPLOYERS 


Note. — The  curve  is  based  on  the  number  of  employees  at  work  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 
as  indicated  by  the  firms  reporting,  in  comparison  with  the  average  number  of  employees 
they  reported  during  the  calendar  year  1926  as  100. 


British  Columbia. — Further  declines  in  per¬ 
sonnel  were  recorded  by  the  713  employers 
furnishing  returns  in  British  Columbia;  their 
staffs  aggregated  88.398  workers,  compared 
with  91.870  in  the  preceding  month.  The 
greatest  losses  were  in  manufactures  and  con¬ 
struction,  but  logging  and  transportation  were 
also  slacker;  on  the  other  hand,  mining  and 
retail  trade  were  more  active.  Employment 
was  in  greater  volume  than  on  November  1 
last  year,  when  the  movement  was  also  un¬ 
favourable. 

Table  I  gives  index  numbers  by  economic 
areas. 


1,  1928,  when  the  index  was  several  points 
lower. 

Quebec  City. — Employment  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  Quebec,  according  to  120  employers 
of  13,472  persons,  compared  with  13,323  on 
October  1.  Services  and  manufacturing 
showed  curtailment,  while  construction  and 
trade  reported  heightened  activity.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  more  favourable  than  on  the  same 
date  last  year,  when  reductions  had  been 
noted. 

Toronto. — There  was  a  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  workers  on  the  payrolls  of  927 
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firms  in  Toronto,  who  had  130,415  in  their 
employ,  or  917  less  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  Most  of  the  decline  took  place  in 
manufacturing,  construction  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  while  trade  was  considerably  busier.  A 
gain  had  been  registered  at  the  beginning  of 
November  a  year  ago,  but  the  index  then  was 
lower. 

Ottawa. — Almost  all  the  curtailment  in 
Ottawa  was  in  manufacturing,  particularly  of 


lumber  products,  but  trade  showed  heightened 
activity.  The  142  employers  furnishing  data 
reported  13,316  workers,  as  against  13,639  on 
October  1.  Employment  was  in  greater 
volume  than  on  the  same  date  in  1928,  whed 
contractions  had  also  been  indicated. 

Hamilton. — Practically  no  general  change 
occurred  in  Hamilton,  where  the  220  co¬ 
operating  firms  employed  39,224  persons. 
Advances  in  manufactures  were  offset  by 


Note.— The  “relative  weight  ”  in  Table  1  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  area  to  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  all  employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Table  I.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  ECONOMIC  AREAS  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100) 


Canada 

Maritime 

Provinces 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairie 

Provinces 

91-3 

102-6 

83-4 

92-7 

101-9 

97-0 

102-9 

88-4 

101 -1 

104-3 

100-0 

106-8 

98-4 

102-2 

98-5 

94-1 

93-9 

92-6 

96-3 

93-4 

98-3 

96-0 

96-4 

99-8 

98-4 

90-7 

94-7 

86-5 

91-9 

94-4 

91-8 

95-5 

88-3 

93  8 

90-1 

92-6 

99-6 

89-6 

95-0 

88  0 

92-5 

95-0 

91-2 

93-7 

87-6 

95-4 

94-1 

94-4 

96-3 

91  8 

102-2 

98-7 

103-7 

101-4 

102-8 

105-0 

102-2 

107-5 

103-3 

105-5 

106-1 

108-2 

103-0 

105-8 

106-2 

108-5 

107  8 

104-3 

106-2 

106-5 

105-8 

107-8 

105-1 

109-2 

104-0 

97-2 

105-4 

103-7 

106-9 

102-3 

95-5 

102-7 

103-1 

104-7 

95-9 

101-8 

83-6 

96-8 

99-9 

96-6 

98-3 

95-3 

98-3 

96-4 

97-5 

97-4 

96-2 

100-1 

95-2 

97-4 

97-8 

94-6 

100-4 

94  1 

101-8 

100-5 

100-6 

104-5 

99-0 

107-2 

103-5 

107-5 

108-1 

105-5 

109-7 

112-8 

109-6 

108-9 

110-7 

110-5 

113-2 

1C9-8 

109-2 

114-0 

111-0 

112-2 

110-5 

110-5 

114-4 

110-3 

108-1 

110-0 

111-1 

111-7 

108-8 

100-1 

110-2 

109-8 

110-7 

108-1 

99-1 

110-1 

109-1 

110-8 

100-7 

97-1 

99-6 

101-9 

107-5 

102-0 

97-0 

101-6 

104-9 

103-2 

102-6 

97-5 

100-9 

106-3 

101-8 

102-3 

98-5 

99-2 

106-0 

101-9 

106-8 

101-3 

103-0 

110-1 

108-5 

113-8 

107-2 

110-7 

115-5 

121-5 

117-7 

116-2 

113-6 

117-7 

129-8 

119-3 

117-0 

114-1 

118-9 

132-5 

119-1 

115-4 

115-7 

119-5 

127-8 

118-8 

114-9 

114-3 

120  4 

126-4 

118-9 

109-5 

114-8 

121-1 

128-6 

116-7 

108-1 

112-6 

119-7 

125-3 

109-1 

103-3 

103-3 

113-8 

116-6 

110-5 

104-6 

105-9 

117-0 

113-1 

111  -4 

106-8 

104-7 

118-4 

112-3 

110-4 

107-5 

101-1 

117-4 

113-9 

116-2 

108-3 

107-3 

123-8 

119-7 

122-2 

112-5 

116-9 

126-2 

132-4 

124-7 

117-9 

119-4 

127-2 

136-7 

127-8 

127-5 

121-3 

128-0 

144-8 

126-8 

127-3 

120-5 

126-9 

143-3 

12b  •  6 

123-7 

120-2 

128-4 

134-2 

124-6 

124-6 

122-8 

126-5 

129-5 

100-0 

7-8 

28-6 

41-3 

14-1 

Nov.  1. 
Nov.  1. 
Nov.  1 . 
Nov.  1 . 
Nov.  1. 


Jan .  1 

Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
April  1 
May  1 
June  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1 

Jan.  1 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
April  1 
May  1 
June  1 
July  1, 
Aug .  1 . 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 . 
Nov.  1. 
Dec.  1 . 


Jan  1 
Feb.  1 
Mar.  1 
April  1 
May  1 
June  1 
July  1 
Aug.  1 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  1 
Nov.  1 
Dec.  1 


1921 


1922 


1923 


1924 


1925 


1926 


1927 


1923 


1929 


Jan .  1 

Feb.  1 . 

Mar  1 . 

April  i . !!!!!!!!!!!!”!!" 

May  1 . 

June  1 . 

July  i . . 

Aug.  1 . '' 

Sept.  1 . 

Oct.  i . .■;;■■■ . 

Nov.  1 


Relative  Weight  of  Employment  by  Districts  as 
at  Nov.  1,  1929 . 


British 

Columbia 


83-7 

88- 9 
91  •  1 

90- 6 

98- 9 

89- 2 
91  -9 

91- 6 
96-1 

100  7 

103- 5 

104- 8 

107- 2 

108- 1 

105- 8 

102- 9 
100-0 

87-7 

90- 8 
93-0 

96- 1 

99- 4 
105-5 

109- 1 

110- 0 

108- 7 
107-8 

104- 2 
101-0 

91- 4 
93-5 

97- 0 
100-0 

105- 4 

109- 9 

114- 0 

116- 4 

115- 5 
114-0 
112-1 
107-9 

100-4 

96-4 

103- 7 

106- 0 
111-6 

117- 5 

118- 2 
122-7 
121-5 
118-2 
113-9 

8-2 
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losses  an  quarrying  and  other  groups.  The 
movement  in  November  1  last  year  had  been 
upward,  but  the  index  then  was  lower  by 
many  points. 

Windsor  and  the  Adjacent  Border  Cities. — 
Employment  in  the  Border  Cities  showed  a 
further  decrease;  134  employers  reported 
16,753  persons  on  their  payrolls,  compared 
with  17,162  at  the  beginning  of  October. 
Seasonal  dullness  in  automobile  plants  and 
construction  caused  the  decrease,  which  was 


on  a  smaller  scale  than  that  indicated  on  the 
same  date  a  year  ago.  Employment  then, 
however,  was  much  brisker  than  during  this 
autumn. 

Winnipeg. — Improvement  was  noted  in 
Winnipeg,  according  to  328  firms  employing 
34,582  workers  at  the  beginning  of  November, 
as  compared  with  34,391  in  their  last  report. 
Trade  reported  considerable  advances,  while 
manufacturing  and  transportation  released 
help.  Very  little  change  had  been  recorded 


Note.  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  2  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  city  to  the  total  number  of  all 
employees  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 


Table  II  — INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR 

YEAR  1926=100). 


— 

Montreal 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Ottawa 

Hamilton 

Windsor 

Winnipeg 

Vancouver 

1922 

82-2 

Nov  1 

93-8 

100-4 

101-9 

101-8 

1923 

Nov  1 

99-2 

110-5 

94-4 

90-7 

85-4 

1924 

89-6 

93-6 

100-6 

101*4 

96-1 

100-6 

83-8 

86-2 

1925 

100-5 

99-1 

103-1 

92-3 

92-5 

94-7 

97-0 

1926 

89-2 

90-9 

95-1 

93-4 

89-5 

66-9 

91-4 

91-6 

Feb.  1  . 

89-5 

91-6 

95-6 

92-7 

91-5 

95-7 

91-9 

94-7 

90-8 

03-3 

96-2 

90-8 

93-1 

100-1 

92-9 

93-2 

94-3 

960 

96-9 

92-1 

95-1 

102-4 

92-8 

97-5 

97-2 

101-5 

99-2 

97-5 

98-9 

108-1 

94-9 

101-1 

104-5 

90-3 

99-7 

105-9 

101-1 

111-1 

99-2 

99-7 

July  1 . 

105-9 

102-7 

100-2 

107-8 

102-7 

109-9 

100-6 

99-8 

106-2 

105-4 

100-6 

105-8 

104-0 

107-3 

101-0 

107-2 

106-0 

104-6 

102-0 

105-0 

105-6 

108-8 

104-0 

107-5 

105-7 

106-3 

102-9 

106-0 

104-9 

103-3 

107-4 

103-6 

Nov.  1 . 

104-7 

101-9 

104-3 

102-3 

103-4 

103-8 

103-6 

99-9 

103  6 
101-7 

98-8 

98-7 

106- 1 
107-9 

101-6 

101-4 

1927 

93-7 

102-0 

99-7 

93-0 

98-0 

57-5 

101-6 

92-9 

Feb.  1 . 

94-5 

98  3 

99-3 

95-0 

98-0 

96-4 

99-8 

96-4 

95-8 

99  9 

99-6 

96-0 

99  1 

102-4 

99-4 

99-1 

98-0 

102-6 

102-5 

98-1 

101-4 

77-1 

98-6 

99-4 

101-9 

105-3 

105-3 

108-5 

102-5 

99-1 

99-5 

101-4 

104-5 

110-9 

107-0 

111-5 

105-5 

98-5 

101-3 

103-7 

July  1  . 

106-3 

114-0 

107-7 

115-2 

105-1 

82-7 

104-4 

106-1 

106-2 

116-7 

107-8 

117-7 

107-1 

85  •  8 

106-0 

104-6 

102-8 

103-0 

107-8 

119-9 

109-3 

117-7 

103-3 

86-2 

109-9 

108-6 

121-8 

110-2 

117-8 

103-5 

83-0 

108-7 

109-4 

123-9 

109-5 

113-1 

106-3 

81-4 

108-2 

99-7 

98-7 

108-7 

119-9 

110-5 

108-3 

107-3 

84-2 

111-5 

1928 

98-6 

109-3 

105-1 

105-1 

96-8 

83-1 

109-2 

102-1 

94- 2 

95- 7 
99-0 

100-5 

104-8 

107-4 

107-6 

111-7 

111-1 

110-6 

106-6 

102-8 

Feb  1  . 

100-3 

110-9 

105-4 

105-6 

102-7 

88-8 

101-0 

106-3 

106-4 

105-2 

101-7 

103-4 

101-9 

101-8 

107-9 

107-7 

105-6 

103-0 

124-9 

103-9 

108-7 

110-7 

110- 9 

111- 2 
115-0 
115-8 

115- 4 

116- 8 

105-9 

112-8 

110-2 

120-8 

104-8 

136-4 

109-7 

117-0 

112-7 

118-4 

109-0 

147-3 

150-2 

110-4 

131-6 

112-8 

123-0 

109-0 

112-1 

130-2 

113-6 

126-1 

111 -8 

165-0 

115-7 

132-7 

114-3 

124-9 

113-7 

175-5 

174-8 

155-9 

142-5 

114-3 

131-0 

117-0 

119-8 

112-7 

115-1 

126-6 

119-3 

118-9 

115-7 

113-0 

122-1 

120-5 

115-1 

1180 

1929 

104-6 

114-7 

115-5 

107-8 

116-7 

137- 5 
159-6 
168-5 
177-3 
189-5 
168-3 
156  0 

142- 0 

143- 4 

138- 4 
134-9 

109- 9 
108-1 

107- 6 

108- 0 

110- 9 

111- 5 

114- 0 
117-3 

115- 5 
115-1 
115-8 

102-9 

100-4 

104-5 

107-7 

109- 9 

110- 9 

Feb  1  . 

106-9 

114-3 

115-9 

110-3 

120-3 

107-5 

112-8 

116-6 

109-4 

123-5 

108-2 

116-2 

118-6 

111-2 

126*  1 

114-2 

117-1 

120-7 

123-7 

130-6 

119-3 

122-0 

122-1 

127-8 

133  ■  1 

120  3 

128-8 

123-7 

128-4 

1.33  9 

1 1  'A  •  O 

114-1 

1M-7 

122-4 

135-8 

122-9 

128-3 

135-8 

120-2 

136-5 

125-0 

126-9 

131-1 

130-5 

Oct  i  . 

120-5 

131-7 

126-3 

127-9 

111-6 

121-8 

133-6 

125-0 

125-0 

130-4 

Relativeweightofem- 

ployment  by  cities 
as  at  Nov.  1,  1929. . 

13-8 

1-2 

12-0 

1-2 

3-6 

1-5 

3-2 

2-8 
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on  November,  1,  1928,  when  employment  was 
at  approximately  the  same  level. 

Vancouver. — There  was  a  slightly  downward 
movement  in  employment  in  Vancouver, 
where  272  employers  'had  29,825  persons  on 
their  staffs,  or  90  less  than  in  the  preceding 
month.  Manufactures  and  construction 
showed  most  of  the  reduction,  whale  trade  and 
services  were  more  active.  The  situation  was 
better  than  at  the  beginning  of  November 
last  year,  when  much  larger  losses  had  been 
reported. 


Index  numbers  by  cities  are  given  in  Table 

II. 

Manufacturing 

Further  shrinkage  of  a  seasonal  character 
was  noted  in  manufactures,  chiefly  in  the 
lumber,  iron  and  steel  and  food-canning  in¬ 
dustries,  although  there  were  also  losses  in 
electric  current,  leather  and  building  material 
works.  On  the  other  hand,  electrical 
apparatus,  non-ferrous  metal  and  some  other 
factories  registered  considerable  advances. 
The  4,199  -co-operating  manufacturers  reported 


Non;  The  “relative  weight”  in  Table  3  shows  the  proportion  of  employees  in  the  indicated  industry  to  the  total  number  of 
all  employee*  reported  in  Canada  on  the  date  under  review. 

Tablb  m.— INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1926=100) 


Nov.  1 . 

1921 

Nov.  1 . 

1922 

1923 

Nov.  1 


1924 

Nov.  1 . 


Nov. 

1925 

1 . 

Jan. 

1926 

1 . 

Feb. 

1 . 

Mar 

1 . 

April 

1 . 

May 

1 . 

June 

1 . 

July 

1 . 

Aug. 

1 . 

Sept. 

1 . 

Oct. 

1 . 

Nov. 

1 . 

Dec. 

1 . 

Jan. 

1927 

1 . 

Feb. 

1 . 

Mar. 

1 . 

April 

1 . 

May 

1 . 

June 

1 . 

July 

1 . 

Aug. 

1 . 

Sept. 

1 . 

Oct. 

1 . 

Nov. 

1 . 

Dec. 

1 . 

Jan. 

1928 

1 . 

Feb. 

1 . 

Mar. 

1 . 

April 

1 . 

May 

1 . 

June 

1 . 

July. 

1 . 

Aug. 

1 . 

Sept. 

1 . 

Oct. 

1 . 

Nov. 

1 . 

Dec. 

1 . 

Jan. 

1929 

1 . 

Feb. 

1 . 

Mar. 

1 . 

April. 

1 . 

May 

1 . 

June 

1 . 

July 

1 . 

Aug. 

1 . 

Sept. 

1 . 

Oct. 

1 . 

Nov. 

1 . 

Relative  weight  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  Industries  as  at 

Nov.  1,  1929 


All  in¬ 
dustries 

Manu¬ 

facturing 

Logging 

91-3 

87-8 

107-8 

97-0 

94-9 

119-1 

100-0 

98-7 

113-0 

941 

91-3 

129-4 

98-3 

96-5 

119-9 

90-7 

90-0 

129-2 

91-8 

93-0 

145-5 

92-6 

94-9 

139-0 

92-6 

96-6 

79-2 

95-4 

98  8 

72-7 

102-2 

101-6 

96-4 

105-0 

103-1 

80-0 

105-5 

103  6 

63-2 

106-2 

104-8 

66-8 

106-5 

104-6 

82-9 

104-0 

102-7 

99-6 

102-3 

101-5 

139-2 

95-9 

94-7 

136-1 

96-6 

98-2 

149-1 

97-5 

99-8 

137-5 

97-4 

101-5 

85-7 

101-8 

103-9 

82-8 

107-2 

106-9 

86-8 

109-7 

106-8 

69-9 

110-5 

107-0 

68-6 

111-0 

106-8 

78-7 

110-3 

106-4 

96-8 

108-8 

104-9 

136-3 

108-1 

104-3 

182-7 

100-7 

97-9 

163-2 

102-0 

102-3 

169-5 

102-6 

104-7 

159-6 

102-3 

106-6 

88-3 

106-8 

109-0 

78-5 

113-8 

112-6 

85-9 

117-7 

113-1 

69-5 

119-3 

115-2 

68-6 

119-1 

115-9 

75-0 

118  8 

115-7 

98-5 

118-9 

115-1 

139-3 

116-7 

113-4 

178-1 

109-1 

107-8 

171-0 

110-5 

112-7 

178-3 

111-4 

115-7 

167-8 

110-4 

116-5 

83-1 

116-2 

119-8 

75-8 

122-2 

121  2 

92-7 

124-7 

120-3 

80-1 

127-8 

121  6 

74-0 

126-8 

119-8 

83-6 

125-6 

120-2 

117-1 

124-6 

117-2 

173-3 

100-0 

51-8 

4-2 

Mining 

Commun¬ 

ication 

Trans¬ 

portation 

102-6 

89-8 

102-0 

109-3 

87-8 

105-9 

110-3 

90-4 

107-9 

105-1 

95-6 

99-9 

101-7 

97-3 

103-0 

100-9 

95-6 

95-9 

98-4 

95-1 

93-4 

93-0 

94-7 

92-3 

92-5 

95-0 

93-4 

93-0 

99-5 

94-9 

96-5 

100-4 

102-1 

99-8 

101-5 

102-9 

99-8 

102-7 

103-0 

101-7 

103-2 

104-7 

105-0 

103-4 

107-4 

106-5 

102-2 

105-2 

109-0 

102-2 

101-5 

104-7 

99-6 

99-1 

104-0 

99-1 

95-4 

101-6 

99-8 

95-7 

103-0 

101-9 

96-2 

103-6 

103-5 

100-8 

105-5 

103-7 

104-8 

106-6 

106-0 

107-0 

109-4 

106-6 

105-0 

109-9 

107-2 

105-9 

111-5 

107-2 

106-5 

111-4 

106-2 

106-5 

113-1 

104-6 

107-1 

112-6 

102-9 

99-4 

113-2 

100-9 

98-8 

111-4 

101-2 

97  3 

109-0 

102-3 

98-2 

111-5 

105-0 

100-7 

112-3 

106-9 

108-0 

113-1 

108-7 

109-2 

114-9 

111-2 

110-8 

115-7 

114-8 

111-5 

117-1 

115-1 

111-8 

121-2 

114-1 

113-4 

121-0 

114-7 

112-2 

116-2 

112-6 

102-6 

117-8 

110-9 

101-6 

115-9 

112-0 

99-8 

112-9 

113-5 

101-8 

115-6 

117-3 

108-1 

115-8 

120-9 

113-9 

119  5 

123-8 

117-5 

122-1 

126-0 

117-2 

123-8 

128-8 

117-2 

126-6 

128-1 

114-3 

128-0 

125-8 

113-8 

5-3 

2-8 

12-1 

Con¬ 

struction 

Services 

Trade 

85-5 

80-1 

92-3 

94-0 

80-7 

93-1 

97-7 

90-6 

92-4 

88-9 

91-2 

93-1 

94-6 

93-9 

99-2 

63-4 

90-1 

101-3 

61  -0 

90-1 

97-4 

65-6 

93-0 

95-8 

69-8 

94-2 

95-4 

82-6 

95  7 

96-3 

114-5 

100-9 

96-7 

133-0 

105-3 

97-6 

137-1 

111  8 

98-2 

133-5 

110-4 

98-1 

126-9 

105-8 

101-0 

111-2 

99-1 

103-9 

91-3 

97-9 

108-9 

73-1 

96-7 

109-9 

67-6 

95-9 

102-2 

72-3 

97-3 

101-2 

72-5 

99-0 

102-3 

95-0 

101-5 

104-4 

121-3 

105-4 

104-8 

144-2 

113-1 

106-0 

150-2 

115-8 

107-3 

150-4 

120-0 

108-4 

139-8 

115-3 

109-4 

122-1 

107-9 

111-9 

99-3 

106-9 

121-2 

78-6 

105-3 

120-4 

75-6 

105-8 

110-0 

73-3 

105-3 

109-7 

78-6 

108-4 

1111 

103-7 

111-7 

111-7 

136-8 

118-4 

113-7 

154-3 

130-8 

115-3 

167-7 

132-8 

116-3 

158-7 

132-5 

116-0 

147-3 

127-7 

120-1 

137-4 

120-8 

121-3 

113-2 

117-2 

127-4 

87-4 

118-0 

128-5 

79-3 

117-3 

119-7 

80-0 

118-4 

117-8 

85-4 

121-1 

122-5 

112-0 

121-6 

124-0 

144-6 

131-1 

126-0 

164-5 

145-4 

127-7 

186-8 

146-6 

126-1 

181-3 

146-6 

127-8 

162  4 

141-0 

128-2 

153-6 

131-6 

130-7 

13-6 

2-0 

8-2 
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560,954  operatives,  as  against  575,406  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  This  decline  involved 
more  workers  than  that  shown  on  November 
1  last  year,  but  the  index  was  then  lower. 

Animal  Products — Edible. — Dairies  and  fish 
canneries  reported  seasonal  curtailment,  whilst 
meat-packing  plants  afforded  more  employ¬ 
ment.  Statistics  were  received  from  202  manu¬ 
facturers,  employing  18,813  persons,  as  com¬ 


pared  with  19,201  in  the  preceding  month. 
This  contraction,  which  took  place  chiefly  in 
Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  was  smaller 
than  that  registered  on  the  corresponding  date 
last  year,  when  the  index  number  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same. 

Leather  and  Products.  —  Following  four 
months  of  uninterrupted  expansion,  there  was 
a  falling-off  in  employment  in  this  group  on 


Table  IV. — INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  BY  INDUSTRIES  (AVERAGE  1926=100) 


Industries 


Relative 

weight1 


Manufacturing . . . 

Animal  products — edible . 

Fur  and  products . 

Leather  and  products . 

Lumber  and  products . 

Rough  and  dressed  lumber . 

Furniture . 

Other  lumber  products . 

Musical  instruments . 

Plant  products — edible . 

Pulp  and  paper  products . 

Pulp  and  paper . 

Paper  products . . 

Printing  and  publishing . 

Rubber  products . 

Textile  products . ,. . 

Thread,  yarn  and  cloth . 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods ........ 

Garments  and  personal  furnishings 

Other  textile  products . 

Plant  products  (n.e.s.) . 

Tobacco . _ . 

Distilled  and  malt  liquors . 

Wood  distillates  and  extracts . 

Chemicals  and  allied  products. . . . 
Clay,  glass  and  stone  products — 

Electric  current . 

Electrical  apparatus . 

Iron  and  Bteel  products . .  ■  ■ 

Crude,  rolled  and  forged  products 
Machinery  (other  than  vehicles). 

Agricultural  implements . 

Land  vehicles . 

Automobiles  and  parts. ........ 

Steel  shipbuilding  and  repairing. . 

Heating  appliances . . . . . . 

Iron  and  steel  fabrication  (n.e.s.) 
Foundry  and  machine  shop  pro¬ 
ducts . - . 

Other  iron  and  steel  products.. 

Non-ferrous  metal  products . 

Mineral  products . 

Miscellaneous . 

Logging . 

Mining . 

Coal . 

Metallic  ores . • . 

Non-metallic  minerals  (except  coal) 

Communication . . 

Telegraphs . . . 

Telephones . . . 

Transportation . 

Street  railways  and  cartage.... 

Steam  railways . . 

Shipping  and  stevedoring . 

Construction  and  Maintenance . 

Building . 

Highway . 

Railway . 

Services . 

Hotels  and  restaurants . 

Professional . -,-  •  • . 

Personal  (chiefly  laundries) . 

Trade . 

Retail . 

Wholesale . 

All  Industries . 


51-8 

1- 7 
•2 

1-6 

5- 0 

2- 9 
1-0 
11 

•3 

3- 3 

6- 3 
30 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 
7 
3 
•9 

1-5 

•8 

•7 

•1 

•7 

1-2 

1-5 

1-5 

13-9 

1-5 

1-3 

•8 

6- 9 
1-5 

•4 

•5 

10 

•6 

1-9 

1-9 

1-3 

1- 4 

4- 2 

5- 3 

2- 8 
1-6 

■9 

2-8 

•6 

2-2 

121 

2-6 

7- 9 
1-7 

13  6 

6- 2 

3-5 
3 

2 

1 


8 

5 

2-3 

100-0 


Nov.  1, 
1929 


117- 2 

115- 2 

102-5 

95-5 

106-1 

97-1 

128-1 

116- 6 
102-8 

122-7 

114- 1 
110-2 

116-6 

118- 6 

136-3 

107-4 

105- 5 

117- 1 

104-5 

104-6 

130-0 

118- 7 

147-7 
186-3 

122-3 

133-8 

132- 1 
164-1 

117-1 

129-0 

133- 2 

96-8 

106- 2 

115- 2 

133- 7 
139-4 
185-2 

115-4 

114-6 

135-7 

149-4 

113-7 

173-3 

128-0 

112-0 

152- 7 
149-7 

125-8 
132-5 

124-0 

113-8 

131-7 

108-4 
117-4 

153- 6 
173-7 
214-8 
106-0 

131- 6 

132- 4 

119-8 

134- 1 

130-7 

134-6 
121-8 
124-6 


Oot.  1, 
1929 


120-2 

117-1 

103-1 

97-7 

116-6 

114- 7 

125-4 

115- 8 

101-8 
134-8 

114- 2 

111- 9 

116- 8 

116-3 

137- 2 

106- 9 

102-2 

115- 4 

107- 6 

105-1 
128-2 

115- 5 

148- 2 
177-3 
120-6 

136-7 

138- 9 
158-2 
120-9 
132-6 
132-5 

103-0 

112- 8 

126-8 
146-2 
138-0 
175-3 

123-0 

113- 7 
132-9 

149- 1 

116- 6 

117- 1 

126-6 
110-0 
149-7 
151-6 
128-1 

135-7 
126-0 

114- 3 

132- 9 

109-6 
113-8 
162-4 
169-7 
240-7 

119-7 
141-0 
149-4 

118- 4 

133- 9 
128-2 
130-6 
122-9 
125-6 


124-9 

150-2 

120- 4 

117-6 

123- 6 
133-7 
111-9 

139-3 

121- 2 
110-6 

135- 0 
138-8 
114-1 

124- 5 

111- 4 

113- 4 

121-5 

112- 6 

106-9 

137-4 

136- 0 
166-2 

127-4 
120-8 

114- 9 
121-5 
129-6 
121-3 

124-8 
113-8 

118-9 


110- 7 
121-1 

92-6 

104- 8 
110-2 

105- 0 

100-1 

136-3 

111- 4 

105- 8 

121- 5 

118-1 

106- 2 

108- 5 

105- 5 

106- 5 

106- 5 
105-3 

113- 1 

122- 1 

117-7 
193-4 

101-2 

107- 9 

102-6 

114- 3 
113-6 
111-9 
113-0 

109- 9 

108- 8 


106-7 

102- 7 

99-9 

104-1 

106-0 

100- 9 

104- 6 
99-6 

106-5 

106-5 

106-9 

106-9 

102-2 

105- 0 

101- 5 
105-2 
101-8 
104-2 

115-4 
111-2 
111-7 

131-0 

103- 9 
99-1 

95-5 

101-5 

103-4 

103- 9 

104- 0 

103- 5 

104- 0 


80-8 

91-6 

93- 2 
97-5 

103-0 

94- 7 

119-9 

101- 7 

99- 5 
101-1 
100-8 

97-3 

96- 4 

97- 5 
103-0 

102- 9 

100- 6 

116-2 

94-6 

88-0 

124-7 

91- 2 

93- 9 

94- 0 

98- 4 

92- 2 

99- 2 

98-7 

100-2 

98-3 


Nov.  1, 
1928 

Nov.  1, 
1927 

Nov.  1, 
1926 

Nov.  1, 
1925 

Nov.  1, 
1924 

115-1 

104-9 

102-7 

96-5 

91-3 

116-1 

112-0 

101-5 

101-9 

95-1 

94-4 

100-8 

112-2 

108-5 

101-3 

97-1 

104-6 

104-6 

96-9 

96-5 

109-2 

97-9 

105-2 

99-7 

94-3 

105-2 

92-4 

107-8 

100-7 

97-9 

120-6 

112-1 

102-6 

96-6 

100-0 

103-5 

97-9 

98-3 

91-7 

121-7 

109-6 

109-3 

98-6 

95-6 

116-2 

109-7 

107-8 

106-1 

93-1 

110-5 

107-3 

102-7 

94-3 

92-6 

108-1 

108-4 

104-4 

90-5 

85-5 

112-5 

110-0 

103-9 

99-6 

97-4 

112-2 

105-5 

100-1 

98-0 

99-1 

145-6 

120-8 

97-4 

100-9 

79-5 

107-9 

106-8 

101-7 

97-0 

92-4 

109-0 

112-0 

101-2 

97-8 

87-8 

108-5 

103-4 

101-0 

96-4 

86*7 

107-8 

103-9 

103-8 

97-6 

100-4 

105-2 

105-4 

99-6 

93-2 

95-5 

120-1 

111-6 

103-8 

105-5 

103-6 

161-5 

117-4 

105-0 

105-6 

111-6 

105-8 

102-0 

95-4 

97-8 

118-4 

108-1 

108-9 

91-5 

87-9 

128-1 

113-7 

103-5 

104-9 

106-7 

130-0 

112-0 

110-8 

97-1 

94  •  2 

115-5 

99-3 

99-8 

92-2 

82-8 

126-7 

103-3 

102-3 

104-1 

73-7 

125-2 

110-9 

101-2 

92-4 

86-3 

103-4 

91-1 

101-6 

77-8 

45-7 

109-1 

93-1 

96-7 

91-8 

88-0 

132*3 

87-4 

98-7 

91-6 

/  /  •  4 

103-0 

88-7 

96-8 

86-2 

86-7 

79-8 

79- 4 
86-5 

80- 2 
100-8 

94- 2 
129-4 
105-1 

105-5 

102- 9 
97-1 

95- 6 
91-1 

96- 8 

99-9 

103- 0 

99-8 
96-2 

88- 9 
82-1 

108-5 

89- 1 
91-2 
91-6 
95-9 

89- 0 

93- 1 

90- 1 
99-1 

94- 1 
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November  1,  chiefly  in  boot  and  shoe  fac¬ 
tories  in  Quebec.  The  178  firms  furnishing 
data  reported  16,935  workers,  as  against  17,266 
on  October  1.  Activity  was  rather  greater  on 
the  same  date  in  1928,  the  changes  then  re¬ 
corded  having  been  slight. 

Lumber  and  Products. — Further  contrac¬ 
tions,  involving  a  larger  number  of  employees 
than  in  autumn  last  year,  were  indicated  in 
the  lumber  group,  in  which  employment  was 
in  rather  less  volume  than  in  November,  1928, 
although  it  was  brisker  than  in  any  other 
November  of  the  record.  The  losses  on  the 
date  under  review  took  place  almost  entirely 
in  rough  and  dressed  lumber  mills,  while  fur¬ 
niture,  vehicle  and  some  other  divisions  were 
busier.  A  combined  working  force  of  54,242 
persons  was  reported  by  the  706  co-operating 
manufacturers,  as  compared  with  59,412  at  the 
beginning  of  October.  There  were  important 
contractions  in  all  provinces. 

Plant  Products — Edible. — Fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  canneries  made  large  seasonal  reductions 
in  their  payrolls,  while  sugar  and  syrup  fac¬ 
tories  showed  an  advance.  The  forces  of  the 
372  reporting  firms  aggregated  35,338  persons, 
or  3,586  less  than  in  their  last  return.  Employ¬ 
ment  improved  in  Quebec,  while  in  Ontario 
and  British  Columbia  there  were  pronounced 
seasonal  losses.  This  decrease  involved  many 
more  workers  than  that  registered  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  date  in  1928,  but  the  index  num¬ 
ber  was  then  much  lower  than  on  the  date 
under  review. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Products. — There  was  a 
small  increase  in  the  number  reported  by  em¬ 
ployers  in  this  group,  533  of  whom  had  68.447 
workers  on  their  payroll,  as  compared  with 
68,351  at  the  beginning  of  October.  Decreases 
m  pulp  and  paper  plants  were  offset  by  gains 
in  printing  and  publishing  houses.  The  ten¬ 
dency  was  favourable  in  Ontario  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  while  in  Quebec  and 
British  Columbia  there  were  declines.  Al¬ 
though  considerable  advances  had  been  noted 
at  the  beginning  of  November  a  year  ago,  the 
index  then  was  lower,  as  it  was  in  the  autumn 
of  earlier  years  of  the  record. 

Rubber  Products.— Employment  in  rubber 
goods  showed  a  slight  recession  on  November 
1;  data  were  compiled  from  37  firms  with 
17,304  employees,  as  against  17,426  in  their 
last  report.  This  decrease  took  place  chiefly 
in  Ontario.  Employment  was  at  a  lower  level 
than  on  November  1,  1928,  when  large  gains 
had  been  indicated,  but  was  better  than  in 
any  other  November  on  record. 

Textile  Products.— Thread,  cotton,  woollen, 
hosiery  and  knitting  factories  reported  in¬ 


creased  activity,  but  the  production  of  gar¬ 
ments,  personal  furnishings  and  headwear 
showed  a  falling  off;  587  manufacturers  en¬ 
larged  their  payrolls  from  82,800  on  October  1, 
to  82,885  on  the  date  under  review.  There 
were  moderate  increases  in  Ontario  and  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  A  much  larger  gain  had 
been  noted  at  the  beginning  of  November  last 
year,  when  the  situation  was  practically  the 
same  as  on  the  date  under  review. 

Tobacco,  Distilled  and  Malt  Liquors. — There 
was  a  slight  increase  in  employment  in  these 
industries,  as  a  whole,  94  persons  being  added 
to  the  staffs  of  the  148  establishments  furnish¬ 
ing  statistics,  which  employed  16,632.  Quebec 
registered  most  of  the  gain,  which  took  place 
mainly  in  tobacco  factories.  A  downward 
movement  had  been  noted  on  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  last  year,  and  the  index  then  was 
lower  by  some  10  points. 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products. — Improve¬ 
ment  was  recorded  in  this  group,  according  to 
statements  furnished  by  116  plants  employing 
8,118  persons,  or  109  more  than  in  their  last 
report.  Conditions  were  more  favourable  tha» 
in  the  autumn  of  1928. 

Clay,  Glass  and  Stone  Products— Seasonal 
curtailment  was  indicated  in  building  material 
plants,  chiefly  in  Ontario,  but  employment 
generally  was  at  a  much  higher  level  than  o* 
November  1,  1928.  The  forces  of  the  144  em¬ 
ployers  from  whom  information  was  received, 
declined  by  356  persons  to  13,472  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November. 

Electric  Current.— Employment  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electric  current  showed  a  contrac¬ 
tion,  795  workers  being  released  from  the 
forces  of  the  94  co-operating  manufacturers, 
who  employed  15,916  persons.  Although  only 
slight  changes  had  been  indicated  in  this  in¬ 
dustry  on  November  1  last  year,  the  index 
then  was  several  points  lower. 

Electrical  Appliances.— Further  additions  to 
staffs  were  made  in  electrical  apparatus  works, 

49  of  which  had  16,636  employees,  or  610 
more  than  in  their  last  report.  This  advance 
was  much  more  pronounced  than  that  noted 
on  the  same  date  last  year,  when  the  index 
number  was  decidedly  lower. 

Iron  and  Steel  Products.— The  crude,  rolled 
and  forged,  vehicle,  agricultural  implement, 
shipbuilding  and  some  other  divisions  of  the 
iron  and  steel  group  registered  reduced  em¬ 
ployment,  while  there  were  large  increases  ia 
the  iron  and  steel  fabrication  group.  State¬ 
ments  were  received  from  683  manufacturers 
whose  payrolls  aggregated  150,916  persons,  as 
compared  with  156,014  in  the  preceding  month. 
Employment  declined  in  all  provinces  except 
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British  Columbia,  the  losses  in  Ontario  being 
most  noteworthy.  Less  extensive  curtailment 
had  been  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  No¬ 
vember  last  year,  but  the  situation  then  was 
not  so  favourable  as  on  the  date  under  review. 

Non-ferrous  Metal  Products. — Data  tabu¬ 
lated  from  105  firms  in  the  non-ferrous  metal 
group  showed  that  they  employed  20,579 
workers,  or  416  more  than  on  October  1. 
Smelters  and  refineries  recorded  most  im¬ 
provement,  although  all  branches  were  busier. 
Employment  was  more  active  than  on  the 
same  date  of  1928,  or  of  any  other  year  of 
the  record. 

Mineral  Products. — For  the  first  time  this 
year,  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  S6  mineral  product  factories 
reporting,  which  released  73  persons,  bringing 
their  staffs  to  14,407  at  the  beginning  of 
November.  Practically  all  the  reduction 
occurred  in  Quebec.  The  index  was  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  on  November  1,  1928,  when 
a  larger  loss  had  been  indicated. 

Logging 

Statistics  were  tabulated  from  226  firms 
employing  45J224  men,  or  14,911  more  than 
in  the  preceding  month.  This  advance  was 
the  largest  on  record  and  brought  employ¬ 
ment  to  its  highest  level  in  the  autumns 
since  1920.  All  provinces,  except  British 
Columbia,  shared  in  the  upward  movement 
which,  however,  was  most  marked  in  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 

Mining 

Coal  and  metallic  ore  mining  afforded  con¬ 
siderably  more  employment,  while  quarries 
and  other  non-metallic  mineral  mines  were 
seasonally  slacker.  Statements  were  compiled 
from  224  operators,  with  56,893  employees,  or 
674  more  than  in  their  last  report.  Of  the 
total  employees  recorded  on  the  date  under 
review,  29,619  belonged  in  the  coal  mining, 
17,620  in  the  metallic  ore  and  9,654  in  the 
non-metallic  mineral  group.  Additions  to 
staffs  had  also  been  indicated  on  November 
1,  1928,  but  .the  index  then  was  lower. 

Communications 

Telephones  and  telegraphs  showed  the 
reductions  in  personnel  usual  at  the  time  of 
the  year,  according  to  170  companies  and 
branches  with  30,109  workers  in  their  employ, 
a  loss  of  587  since  October  1.  Conditions  con¬ 
tinued  better  than  on  November  1  of  other 
years  of  the  record. 


Transportation 

Street  Railways  and  Cartage. — There  was  a 
decrease  in  employment  in  local  transporta¬ 
tion,  according  to  140  firms  whose  staffs 
declined  from  27,226  employees  on  October  1 
to  27,022  at  the  beginning  of  November. 
Improvement  was  reported  in  Quebec,  but 
there  were  losses  in  Ontario  and  the  Prairie 
Provinces.  Activity  was  greater  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1928,  although  the 
movement  then  was  favourable. 

Steam  Railways. — Statistics  were  tabulated 
from  104  employers  in  the  railway  operation 
group,  in  which  their  payrolls  decreased  by 
1,003  persons  to  85,427  on  November  1.  This 
decline,  which  was  largely  a  result  of  the 
delay  in  the  movement  of  grain,  was  shared 
in  by  all  provinces  except  Quebec.  Employ¬ 
ment  was  not  so  active  as  in  the  autumn  of 
1928,  although  it  was  brisker  than  in  other 
years  of  the  record. 

Shipping  and  Stevedoring.— Additions  to 
staffs  were  noted  in  water  transportation,  75 
companies  employing  18,897  workers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  18,289  in  the  preceding  month. 
The  Maritime  Provinces  and  Quebec  reported 
increased  activity.  Smaller  gains  were 
recorded  on  November  1  last  year,  and 
employment  then  was  at  a  lower  level. 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

Building.— There  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  building,  1,268  persons  being  added  to  the 
forces  of  the  683  co-operating  contractors,  who 
had  67,324  employees,  a  number  considerably 
greater  than  that  reported  at  the  beginning  of 
any  other  November  in  the  last  nine  years. 
The  largest  advances  took  place  in  Quebec, 
while  the  trend  was  unfavourable  in  Ontario 
and  the  Prairie  Provinces. 

Highways.— Work  on  highways  and  streets 
again  declined  seasonally,  but  the  reduction 
involved  a  smaller  number  of  workers  than 
in  the  autumn  of  1928,  when  employment  was 
in  less  volume.  Statements  were  tabulated 
from  250  employers,  whose  staffs,  standing  at 
38,362,  were  smaller  by  4,499  persons  than  on 
October  1.  All  provinces  shared  in  the  down¬ 
ward  movement,  which  was  most  pronounced 
in  Quebec. 

Railways. — Further  curtailment  of  railway 
construction  work  was  reported,  especially  in 
Ontario  and  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  forces 
of  the  43  companies  and  divisional  superin¬ 
tendents  furnishing  returns  declined  from 
47,104  persons  on  October  1,  to  41,797  at  the 
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beginning  of  November.  This  shrinkage  was 
decidedly  greater  than  that  registered  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1928,  when  the  level  of 
employment  was  considerably  higher. 

Services 

There  were  continued  decreases  in  the 
personnel  of  hotels  and  restaurants,  as  the 
tourist  and  vacation  season  closed;  219  firms 
in  the  service  division  employed  21,804  per¬ 
sons,  against  23,365  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  index  was  considerably  higher 
than  on  November  1  in  other  years  of  the 
record. 

Trade 

The  trend  of  employment  in  trade  con¬ 
tinued  upward,  1,822  workers  being  added  to 
the  forces  of  the  710  retail  and  wholesale 


establishments  furnishing  returns,  whose  staffs 
aggregated  88,763.  The  advance  took  place  in 
the  former  division.  The  number  of  persons 
reported  was  higher  on  November  1,  1929, 
than  in  any  other  month  since  this  series 
was  instituted  in  1920,  and  further  pronounced 
gains  may  be  expected  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  in  preparation  for  the  Christmas  and 
holiday  trade.  The  advances  recorded  on  the 
corresponding  date  last  year  also  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  a  large  number  of  workers. 

Index  numbers  of  employment  by  economic 
areas,  leading  cities  and  industries  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  tables.  The  columns 
headed  “Relative  Weight”  show  the  proportion 
that  the  number  of  employees  reported  in  the 
indicated  area  or  industry  is  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  reported  in  Canada  by  the 
firms  making  returns  on  the  date  under  review. 


(2)  Unemployment  in  Trade  Unions  at  the  Close  of  October,  1929 


The  term  unemployment  as  used  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  report  has  reference  to  involuntary 
idleness  due  to  economic  causes.  Persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  other  than  their  own  trades,  or 
who  are  idle  because  of  illness,  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  as  unemployed  while  unions  which 
are  involved  in  industrial  disputes  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  our  tabulations.  As  the  number 
of  unions  making  returns  varies  from  month 
to  month,  with  consequent  variation  in  the 
membership  upon  which  the  percentage  of  un¬ 
employment  is  based,  it  should  be  understood 
that  such  figures  have  reference  only  to  the 
organizations  reporting. 

Industrial  depression  usually  apparent  with 
the  approach  of  the  winter  season,  was  in  evi¬ 
dence  to  a  considerable  extent  among  local 
trade  unions  during  October,  the  percentage 
of  unemployed  members  rising  from  3.7  at 
the  close  of  September  to  6.0  per  cent  in 
October.  The  unemployment  volume  was  also 
in  advance  of  that  recorded  at  the  close  of 
October  last  year  when  3-l  per  cent  of  the 
members  were  idle.  Returns  for  October  were 
furnished  by  1,750  unions  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  212,328  members,  12,716  of 
whom  were  without  employment  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  In  the  curtailment  of 
activity  reflected  during  October  over  the 
previous  months  all  provinces  shared  in 
varying  measures,  though  the  unemployment 
area  centered  chiefly  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  where  the  manufacturing  industries, 
particularly,  showed  an  adverse  situation. 
Steam  railway  operation  in  several  prov¬ 
inces  recorded  declines  of  a  noteworthy 
character  and  in  the  building  trades  employ¬ 


ment  eased  off  to  some  extent.  When  a  com¬ 
parison  is  made  with  the  returns  for  October, 
1928,  Manitoba  and  Alberta  unions  reported 
the  most  pronounced  employment  recessions 
during  the  month  under  review,  while  reduc¬ 
tions,  on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  were 
shown  by  Ontario,  Quebec  and  Saskatchewan 
unions.  From  the  remaining  provinces  the 
increases  in  idleness  reported  were  slight. 

Each  month  a  separate  tabulation  is  made 
of  trade  union  unemployment  in  the  largest 
city  in  each  province  with  the  exception  of 
Prince  Edward  Island.  Compared  with  the 
returns  for  September,  Edmonton  unions 
alone  reflected  a  higher  employment  level 
during  October,  but  the  improvement  re¬ 
corded  was  nominal  only,  while  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  cities  Regina,  with  an  increase  in  idle¬ 
ness  of  about  5  per  cent,  reported  the  most 
important  employment  decline.  Of  the  cities 
taken  for  comparison  Montreal  registered  the 
largest  unemployment  percentage  for  the 
month  under  review,  namely  9.5,  which  was, 
however,  but  2.4  per  cent  in  excess  of  that 
recorded  in  the  same  city  for  September.  Ed¬ 
monton,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg  unions 
showed  a  substantial  drop  in  the  volume  of 
work  afforded  during  October  when  compared 
with  the  same  month  a  year  ago  and  in  Hali¬ 
fax,  Toronto  and  Regina  employment  was 
also  at  a  lower  level.  In  Vancouver  the  same 
percentage  of  idleness  was  recorded  in  both 
months  of  the  comparison.  In  Saint  John, 
however,  the  employment  tendency  was  up¬ 
ward,  though  the  change  recorded  was  quite 
slight. 
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The  curve  of  unemployment  as  indicated 
in  the  accompanying  chart  showed  a  decided 
upward  trend  at  the  close  of  October  from  the 
previous  month.  The  level  attained  by  the 
curve  at  the  end  of  October  was  also  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
showing  that  the  situation  for  organized  work¬ 
ers  during  October  was  less  favourable  than  in 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

A  considerable  slowing  up  of  industrial  ac¬ 
tivity  was  shown  in  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  during  October  due  chiefly  to  seasonal 
influences.  Reports  were  tabulated  at  the  end 
of  the  month  from  a  total  of  4S9  unions  cover¬ 
ing  59.7S0  members  and  of  these  4,691  or  7.8 
per  cent  were  without  work  compared  with 


workers.  On  the  other  hand,  cigar  makers 
reported  adequate  work  for  all  their  members 
contrasted  with  a  large  unemployment  per¬ 
centage  in  October  a  year  ago  and  fair  sized 
advances  in  employment  were  reflected  by 
pulp  and  paper  makers  and  wood  workers 
during  the  month  reviewed. 

>  Little  change  in  the  employment  situation 
'as  affecting  coal  miners  was  shown  during 
October  when  compared  with  both  the  re¬ 
turns  for  the  previous  month  and  October 
'last  year,  the  44  unions  from  which  reports 
were  tabulated  with  18,221  members  indicating 
T-9  per  cent  of  inactivity  compared  with  2-8 
per  cent  in  September  and  with  '9  per  cent 
in  October,  1928.  The  improvement  recorded 


PERCENTAGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  AS  REPORTED  BY  TRADES  UNIONS 


3.5  per  cent  in  September.  Unemployment 
for  iron  and  steel  workers,  especially  railway 
carmen  and  garment  workers  during  October, 
accounted,  to  a  large  extent,  for  the  unfavour¬ 
able  conditions  reported  in  comparison  with 
September.  Further,  though  more  moderate 
contractions  in  employment  were  registered 
by  leather  workers  and  general  labourers,  and 
declines  of  minor  importance  occurred  among 
hat  and  cap  workers,  textile  workers  and  metal 
polishers.  On  the  other  hand,  conditions  for 
paper  makers,  printing  tradesmen  and  bakers 
were  nominally  improved.  In  comparison 
with  the  returns  for  October  last  year  when 

4.5  per  cent  of  idleness  was  recorded  in  the 
manufacturing  industries,  the  bulk  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment  reported  during  the 
month  under  review  was,  as  in  the  previous 
comparison,  apparent  among  garment  and  iron 
and  steel  workers,  with  contributing  declines, 
on  a  somewhat  smaller  scale,  among  leather 


over  September  was  entirely  due  to  the 
greater  activity  prevailing  among  Alberta  min¬ 
ers  during  October,  while  in  Nova  Scotia 
‘nominal  declines  in  employment  occurred. 
'British  Columbia  miners  reported  no  mem¬ 
bers  idle  in  either  month.  The  percentage 
of  unemployment  for  Nova  Scotia  miners  dur¬ 
ing  October  showed  a  slight  gain  over  the 
'same  month  of  last  year  and  in  Alberta  the 
situation  was  practically  unchanged.  In  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  coal  miners  were  reported  as 
fully  engaged  in  October,  compared  with  a 
fractional  unemployment  percentage  in  the 
teame  month  of  last  year, 
t  A  moderate  drop  in  the  volume  of  work 
'afforded  was  indicated  by  building  tradesmen 
'during  October  when  compared  with  Septem¬ 
ber,  but  conditions  were  much  quieter  than 
‘in  October  a  year  ago.  Returns  were  fur¬ 
bished  for  October  this  year  by  an  aggregate 
bf  217  unions  with  32,426  members  and  of 
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1  these  3,368  or  a  percentage  of  10 •  4  were  idle 
lat  the  end  of  the  month  compared  with 
8-6  per  oent  in  September  and  with  5-1  per 
'cent  in  October,  1928.  Bricklayers,  masons 
land  plasterers,  painters,  decorators  and  paper- 
j  hangers  and  hod  carriers  and  building  labour- 
i  ie-rs  recorded  increases  in  unemployment  in- 
i  Volving  the  greatest  number  of  workers  when 
Compared  with  September.  Among  bridge 
•and  structural  iron  workers  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  contraction  in  employment  was  rogi9- 
1  tered,  'but  these  tradesmen  form  but  a  small 
Share  of  the  total  membership  in  the  building 
trades  and  hence  do  not  materially  affect  the 
Situation  for  the  group  as  a  whole.  Among 
'  'plumbers  and  steamfitters,  granite  and  stone 
cutters,  and  electrical  workers  also,  employ- 
i  ment  subsided  slightly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Carpenters  and  joiners  showed  slight  improve- 
'  tnent  in  conditions  and  among  tile  layers, 
f  'lathers  and  roofers  also,  some  expansion  was 
noted.  Employment  for  all  tradesmen,  with 
'the  exception  of  tile  layers,  lathers  and  roof¬ 
ers  was  on  a  lower  level  during  October  than 
in  the  same  month  of  last  year,  bricklayers, 
masons  and  plasterers,  carpenters  and  joiners 
and  painters,  decorators  and  paperhangers  re¬ 
cording  extensive  losses  and  the  remaining 

I  'tradesmen  contractions  on  a  smaller  scale. 

From  unions  of  transportation  workers  752 
■reports  were  tabulated  during  October,  show¬ 
ing  a  membership  of  73,074  persons  and  of 
these  5-1  per  cent  were  unemployed  at  the 
close  of  the  month  contrasted  with  2-8  per 
cent  in  September  and  2-3  per  cent  in  Octo¬ 
ber  last  year.  The  unfavourable  situation 
indicated  during  October  both  over  the  pre¬ 
vious  month  and  October  last  year  was 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  slacker  con¬ 
ditions  among  steam  railway  employees,  whose 
membership  forms  over  81  per  oent  of  the 
total  group  membership  reported.  All  groups 
in  the  steam  railway  division  contributed  a 
share  to  the  total  increase  in  idleness  re¬ 
ported  in  both  comparisons,  though  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
general  railway  employees’  groups  predomin¬ 
ated.  Navigation  workers  were  slightly  less 
active  than  in  September,  though  the  level 
of  employment  was  considerably  in  advance 
of  that  indicated  during  October  a  year  ago. 
Among  street  and  electric  railway  employees 
and  teamsters  and  chauffeurs  nominal  con¬ 
tractions  in  employment  only  were  shown  in 
both  comparisons. 

Reports  from  longshore  workers,  which  are 
tabulated1  separately  each  month,  indicated  at 
the  close  of  October  15 -  2  per  oent  of  unem¬ 
ployed  members  as  compared  with  12  •  4  per 
cent  in  September  and  16-2  per  cent  in  Octo¬ 


ber,  1928.  The  percentage  for  October  was 
based  on  the  returns  received  from  11  organ¬ 
izations  with  a  total  of  7,073  members. 

Retail  clerks  reported  a  very  good  situation 
in  October,  the  8  unions  from  which  reports 
were  received  with  1,453  members  showing  -1 
per  cent  of  idleness  compared  with  2-5  per 
cent  in  September  and  '7  per  cent  in  October 
last  year. 

Among  civic  employees  little  change  was 
shown  from  September  conditions,  the  65 
unions  from  which  reports  were  tabulated  at 
the  end  of  October  with  7,141  members  in¬ 
dicating  1-1  per  cent  of  inactivity  compared 
with  -9  per  cent  in  September.  Unemploy- 

TABLE  II— PERCENTAGES  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN  TRADE  UNIONS  BY  PROVINCES 


N.  S.  and  Pr. 
Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick. 

Quebec. 

Ontario 

Manitoba. 

Saskatchewan. 

Alberta. 

Bntisn 

Columbia. 

j  Canada. 

31 

2  0 

3-4 

2-7 

2-1 

3-2 

2-0 

7-9 

3-4 

1-8 

2-0 

7-2 

3-4 

3-1 

3-2 

2-8 

11-2 

4  9 

11-3 

8-5 

16  6 

9-7 

8-5 

7-8 

7-8 

23  5 

12-7 

71 

4-3 

8-6 

5-0 

8-9 

5-4 

6-1 

12-4 

7-1 

3  0 

2-0 

6-7 

3-7 

5-8 

3-0 

6  0 

5-8 

4  9 

5-1 

4-0 

10-9 

61 

6  5 

4-3 

5-4 

5-8 

7-2 

5-0 

3-6 

10-9 

5-5 

51 

3-3 

8-4 

5-7 

7-0 

7-8 

2-1 

6-8 

4-2 

3-6 

3-0 

4-9 

5-5 

5-1 

3-7 

1-9 

6-8 

4  1 

4-4 

3-2 

4-1 

5-5 

4  9 

40 

1-2 

6-1 

3-5 

4-2 

3-0 

4-2 

5-1 

4  5 

3-2 

1-4 

2-5 

■8 

1-3 

•6 

•9 

5-0 

2-0 

•3 

••4 

9-5 

3-0 

3-3 

•3 

•8 

15-7 

6  1 

2-8 

5-6 

10-7 

5-7 

4-2 

3-3 

4-0 

14-8 

7-4 

1-3 

2-4 

5-9 

1-9 

5-2 

1-4 

2-5 

10-6 

3  9 

4-3 

3-2 

9-5 

2-8 

2-2 

1-8 

3-1 

3-1 

4-8 

2-5 

4-3 

10  6 

4-5 

6-1 

3-2 

8-1 

8-9 

6-8 

3-9 

2-1 

10-6 

3-1 

1-8 

1-0 

3-7 

4-4 

5  1 

1-2 

M 

3-6 

2-3 

•4 

1-4 

•8 

5-6 

2  6 

3-0 

3-4 

7-8 

6-8 

6-3 

6-1 

4-0 

6-9 

6-4 

3-8 

2-3 

7-2 

7-2 

8-1 

5-3 

4-2 

7-4 

6  5 

13  1 

1-6 

6-5 

4-9 

5-6 

41 

4-4 

4-4 

5-7 

5-5 

2-7 

9-3 

4-0 

6-2 

5-1 

7-2 

3-6 

6  0 

5-8 

1-9 

8-8 

31 

3-7 

1-7 

6-5 

3-9 

5-2 

1-8 

2-3 

4-0 

3-1 

2-6 

1-1 

4-6 

2-7 

3  2 

1-2 

2-3 

5-2 

2-7 

2-3 

1-5 

1-8 

4-0 

S3 

1-5 

1-2 

5-4 

3-1 

2-3 

■9 

3-5 

4-7 

3  7 

1-4 

11 

4-8 

2-2 

2-4 

2-1 

1-4 

41 

3-1 

11 

•9 

5-6 

3-2 

4-2 

1-8 

4-4 

4-9 

3  9 

2-5 

1-7 

7-8 

3-5 

5-1 

3-4 

4-6 

8-0 

5  2 

.  4-3 

1-5 

9-3 

5-1 

5-4 

5-6 

3-7 

10-5 

6  6 

5-5 

1-5 

7-9 

7-0 

6-C 

5-t 

4-4 

9-1 

6-8 

90 

17 

9-1 

5-6 

7-: 

6-0 

4.4 

8-0 

7  0 

10-9 

2-3 

7-0 

5-8 

7-5 

7-5 

5-5 

5-0 

6  5 

.  7-4 

1-8 

6-2 

4-1 

5  2 

4-2 

5-8 

3-3 

5  2 

,  5-6 

1-5 

4-8 

2-7 

2-9 

3-0 

4-3 

3-0 

3-7 

•5 

•8 

5-6 

2-4 

2  : 

1-1 

3-3 

3-6 

3-2 

1-5 

•7 

2-6 

2-6 

is 

•6 

4-5 

2-8 

2-5 

.  1-fl 

•  1 

4-0 

1-9 

i- 

•1 

1-2 

2-8 

2  4 

■9 

•{ 

3-5 

1-2 

1-5 

•6 

4-2 

3-3 

2-2 

.  11 

It 

5-7 

1-8 

1-' 

1-5 

1-4 

5-8 

3-1 

1-1 

1 

6-3 

2-8 

5-4 

1  ‘ 

2-9 

7-8 

4-2 

.  3  9 

•1 

0-7 

4-C 

8- 

4-4 

6-9 

6-9 

6  6 

3C 

D' 

7-9 

5-1 

10-' 

7- 

5-2 

8-t 

6  3 

6-t 

11 

9-( 

5-3 

9" 

i  7-t 

5-4 

7-3 

6-8 

9  •: 

1-' 

7-t 

4-C 

9-' 

7-t 

4-9 

4-f 

6  0 

6  f 

1-: 

9-3 

3-1 

3-1 

3-< 

5-3 

6-t 

5-5 

3-t 

• 

6-f 

2-e 

3-' 

2  J 

4-3 

2-C 

4  0 

3-5 

i< 

21 

2  ■£ 

3- 

2-S 

4-3 

2-e 

2  9 

2C 

■ 

4-1 

2-1 

3- 

1  •: 

2-' 

2-' 

3  0 

.  2-1 

• 

4- 

2-. 

2- 

If 

5-' 

3-1 

3-5 

Id 

i- 

3-1 

3- 

4- 

2-, 

6-1 

4- 

3-7 

.  2-1 

l|  2- 

7-S 

4-' 

9- 

4- 

7"2|  6- 

60 

Month. 


Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Oct., 

Jan., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

Juno, 

July, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Dec., 

Jan., 

Feb., 

Mar., 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 

Nov,, 

Dec., 

Jan., 

Feb., 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

Aug., 

Sept., 

Oct., 


1919.. .. 

1920. .  . . 
1921.  ... 

1922.. .. 

1923.. .. 

1924.. .. 

1925.. .. 

1926.. .. 

1927.. .. 

1928.. .. 

1919.. .. 

1920.. .. 

1921 .. .. 

1922.. .. 

1923.. .. 

1924.. .. 

1925.. .. 

1926.. .. 

1927.. .. 
1927.... 
1927.... 
1927.... 
1927.... 
1927. . . . 
1927.. .. 
1927.... 
1927.... 

1927.. .. 

1927.. . 

1927.. .. 

1928.. .. 
1928.... 
1928.... 
1928.... 
1928.. .. 

1928.. .. 

1928.. . 
1928... 
1928... 
1928  .. 
1928. . . 

1928.. . 
1929.  . 

1929.. . 

1929. .  . 

1929.. . 
1929... 
1929.. . 

1929..  . 
1929.  .. 

1928.. . 

1929.. . 
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ment  showed  a  moderate  increase  over  Octo¬ 
ber  last  year  when  the  percentage  of  idle¬ 
ness  stood  at  -2. 

From  unions  in  the  miscellaneous  group  of 
trades  121  returns  were  tabulated  at  the  end 
of  October  covering  a  membership  of  5,871 
persons,  262  of  whom,  or  a  percentage  of  4-5 
were  idle  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  con¬ 
trasted  with  4-3  per  cent  in  September.  Hotel 
and  restaurant  and  theatre  and  stage  em¬ 
ployees  reported  a  somewhat  higher  level  of 
employment  than  in  September,  but  the  re¬ 
ductions  in  activity  shown  among  stationary 
engineers  and  firemen  were  sufficient  to  sway 
the  percentage  for  the  group  as  a  whole  in 
an  unfavourable  direction.  Among  barbers  the 
same  situation  prevailed  in  both  months.  In 
making  a  comparison  with  the  returns  for 
October  last  year  when  5-1  per  cent  of  idle¬ 
ness  was  recorded  hotel  and  restaurant  em¬ 
ployees  were  much  busier  during  the  month 
under  review.  Conditions  for  bathers  showed 
slight  improvement,  while  theatre  and  stage 
employees  and  stationary  engineers  and  fire¬ 
men  reported  curtailment  of  operations. 

(3)  Employment  Office 

The  volume  of  business  transacted  by  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
during  the  month  of  October,  1929,  showed 
decreases  in  the  average  daily  placements  of 
26  per  cent  and  38  per  cent,  respectively,  when 
a  comparison  was  made  with  the  records  of 
September,  1929,  and  with  those  of  October, 
1928.  This  large  reduction,  in  each  instance, 
was  due  to  decreased  farm  placements.  In 
the  former  comparison,  logging  showed  a 
noticeable  gain,  followed  by  minor  increases 
in  transportation  and  services,  all  other  groups 
recording  decreased  placements.  Logging  and 
services  were  the  only  industrial  divisions  in 
which  gains  were  shown  over  October,  1928, 
the  largest  decline  in  the  remaining  groups, 
outside  of  farming,  being  shown  in  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  trend  of 
employment  since  January,  1927,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  ratio  of  vacancies  notified  and 
of  placements  effected  for  each  100  ap¬ 
plications  for  work  registered  a,t  the  offices 
°f.  the  Service  throughout  Canada,  comput¬ 
ations  being  made  semi-monthly.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  curve  of  vacancies  and  of  place¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  applications  showed  a 
marked  decline  throughout  the  month,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  period  the  levels  attained  were 
over  6  points  below  those  recorded  at  the 
close  of  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 


Slightly  less  activity  was  indicated  by  fisher¬ 
men  during  October  than  in  the  previous 
month,  though  the  employment  level  was 
somewhat  above  that  shown  in  October  of 
last  year.  Returns  for  October  were  received 
from  3  unions  of  these  workers  with  763 
members,  2-9  per  cent  of  whom  were  idle  on 
the  last  day  of  the  month  contrasted  with 
1-2  per  cent  in  September  and  4-0  per  cent 
in  October  last  year. 

From  lumber  workers  and  loggers  4  reports 
were  tabulated  at  the  end  of  October  com¬ 
bining  a  membership  of  1,189  persons  and  of 
these  22,  or  l-9  per  cent  were  unemployed 
compared  with  4-7  per  cent  in  September  and 
12-6  per  cent  in  October  a  year  ago. 

Table  II  shows  by  provinces  the  percentage 
of  members  who  were  on  am  average  unem¬ 
ployed  each  year  from  1919  to  1928  inclusive 
and  also  the  percentage  of  unemployment  by 
provinces  for  October  of  each  year  from  1919 
to  1926  inclusive  and  for  each  month  from 
1927  to  date.  Table  I  summarizes  the  re¬ 
turns  in  the  various  groups  of  industries  for 
the  same  months  as  in  table  II. 

Reports  for  October,  1929 

The  ratio  of  vacancies  to  each  100  applica¬ 
tions  was  76-5  during  the  first  half  and 
72-5  during  the  second  half  of  October, 
1929,  in  contrast  with  the  ratios  of  92-6  and 
79-3  during  the  corresponding  periods  of  1928. 
The  ratios  of  placements  to  each  100  ap¬ 
plications  during  the  periods  under  review 
were  71-0  and  68-6  as  compared  with  85-6  and 
75-1  during  the  corresponding  month  of  1928. 

The  average  number  of  vacancies  reported 
daily  by  employers  to  the  offices  of  the  Service 
throughout  Canada  during  ‘October,  1929,  was 
1,427  as  compared  with  1,921  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  and  with  2,294  in  October  a 
year  ago. 

The  average  number  of  applications  for  em¬ 
ployment  received  daily  by  the  offices  during 
the  month  under  review  was  1,914  in  com¬ 
parison  with  2,314  in  September,  1929,  and 
with  2,623  during  October  last  year. 

The  average  number  of  placements  made 
daily  by  the  offices  of  the  Service  during 
October,  1929,  was  1,336,  of  which  859  were  in 
regular  employment  and  477  in  work  of  one 
week  s  duration  or  less,  as  compared  with  the 
total  daily  average  of  1,794  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month.  Placements  in  October  a 
year  ago  averaged  2,139  daily,  consisting  of 
1,604  placements  in  regular  and  535  in  casual 
employment. 
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During  the  month  of  October,  1929,  the 
offices  of  the  Service  referred  37,652  persons 
to  employment  and  effected  a  total  of  36,066 
placements.  Of  these,  the  placements  in 
regular  employment  were  23,199  of  which 
18,539  were  of  men  and  4,660  of  women,  while 
placements  in  casual  work  totalled  12,867. 
The  number  of  vacancies  reported  by 
employers  was  27,027  for  men  and  11,496  for 
women,  a  total  of  38,523,  while  applications 
for  work  numbered  51,678,  of  which  36,442 
were  from  men  and  15,236  from  women. 

The  following  table  gives  the  placements 
effected  to  date  by  the  offices  of  tihe  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada: — 


Nova  Scotia  were  ten  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  preceding  month  and  23  per  cent  above 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments  also  showed  a  gain  of  nearly  25  per 
cent  over  September  and  of  nearly  35  per  cent 
when  compared  with  October,  1928.  Increased 
placements  under  construction  and  mainte¬ 
nance  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  gain 
over  October  last  year,  although  more  place¬ 
ments  were  also  made  in  services  and  farming. 
There  were  small  reductions  in  placements 
under  trade,  manufacturing,  logging  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  changes  in  other  groups  were 
nominal  only.  Industrial  divisions  in  which 
most  of  the  placements  were  effected  during 


Positions  Offered  and  Placements  Effected  for  Each  One  Hundred  Applications  fob 

Employment 

Applications  ■  ■■  -  ■  Vacancies -  Placements  o — o — o — o — o — o 


Year 

Placements 

Regular 

Casual 

Totals 

1919  (10  months) . 

1920  . 

268,001 

366,547 

37,904 

79,265 

305,905 

445,812 

1921  . 

280,518 

75,238 

355,756 

1922  . 

297,827 

95,695 

393,522 

1923  . 

347,165 

115,387 

462,552 

1924  . . 

247,425 

118,707 

366,132 

1925  . 

306,804 

106,021 

412,825 

1926  . 

300,226 

109.929 

410,155 

1927  . 

302,723 

112,046 

414,769 

1928  . 

334,604 

135,724 

470,328 

i929  (10  months) . 

229,736 

114,844 

344,580 

Nova  Scotia 

During  the  month  of  October,  1929,  posi¬ 
tions  offered  through  employment  offices  in 
95715—6 


the  month  were:  manufacturing,  44;  farming, 
51;  construction  and  maintenance,  292;  trade, 
51.  and  services,  429,  of  which  328  were  of 
household  workers.  During  the  month  320 
men  and  74  women  were  placed  in  regular 
employment. 

New  Brunswick 

There  was  a  decline  of  nearly  26  per  cent 
in  the  number  of  positions  offered  through 
employment  offices  in  New  Brunswick  during 
October  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  and  of  nearly  16  per  cent  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  corresponding  month  last  year. 
Placements  were  over  four  per  cent  less  than  in 
September  and  nearly  8  per  cent  below  Octo¬ 
ber,  1928.  Logging  was  the  only  group  to 
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Offices 


Nova  Scotia . 

Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Chatham . 

Moncton . 

St.  John . 

Quebec . 

Amos . 

Hull  . 

Montreal . 

Quebec . 

Rouyn .  . 

Sherbrooke . 

Three  Rivers . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

Brantford . 

Chatham . 

Cobalt . 

Fort  William . 

Guelph . 

Hamilton . 

Kingston . 

Kitchener . 

London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

North  Bay . 

Os  haw  a . 

Ottawa . 

Pembroke . 

Peterborough . 

Port  Arthur . 

St  Catharines . 

St.  Thomas . 

Sarnia  . 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

Sudbury . 

Timmins . 

Toronto . 

Windsor . 

Manitoba . 

Brandon . 

Dauphin . 

Portage  la  Prairie. . . 

Winnipeg . 

Saskatchewan . 

Estevan  . 

Moose  Jaw . 

North  Battleford. . 

Prince  Albert . 

Regina . 

Saskatoon . 

Swift  Current . 

Weyburn . 

Yorlcton . 

Alberta . 

Calgary . 

Drum  heller . 

Edmonton . 

Lethbridge . 

Medicine  Hat . 

British  Columbia  ... 

Cran  brook . 

Kamloops . 

Kelowna . 

Nanaimo . 

Nelson  . 

New  Westminster... 

Penticton . 

Prince  George . 

Prince  Rupert . 

Revelstoke . 

Vancouver . 

Vernon . 

Victoria . 

All  Offices . 

Men . 

Women . 


Vacancies 

Applicants 

Regular 

Place¬ 

ments 

same 

period 

1928 

Reported 

during 

period 

Unfilled 
at  end  of 
period 

Regis¬ 

tered 

during 

perioo 

Referred 

to 

vacancies 

Placed 

Un¬ 
placed 
at  end  of 
period 

Regular 

Casual 

9X6 

76 

1009 

9si ? 

394 

616 

464 

£34 

017 

47 

629 

566 

244 

322 

259 

57 

158 

23 

220 

221 

119 

75 

121 

82 

151 

5 

160 

151 

31 

119 

84 

So 

743 

107 

S£4 

790 

£46 

643 

4£7 

£77 

65 

61 

100 

99 

77 

22 

93 

3 

322 

46 

343 

338 

118 

220 

55 

120 

355 

0 

381 

353 

50 

301 

279 

154 

S.04S 

237 

6,41$ 

5,587 

3,113 

66 

l.£43 

3,841 

40 

25 

26 

15 

12 

0 

14 

247 

11 

784 

637 

637 

0 

85 

862 

1,344 

95 

2,726 

1,288 

1,140 

26 

874 

1,907 

766 

22 

990 

836 

801 

22 

95 

579 

203 

21 

138 

123 

119 

4 

9 

261 

33 

424 

318 

235 

10 

87 

239 

182 

20 

324 

370 

163 

4 

79 

254 

19.S77 

£.651 

££,915 

16.S7S 

10,6£9 

6,463 

7,631 

11,161 

297 

0 

320 

292 

276 

16 

91 

174 

367 

14 

630 

412 

161 

246 

476 

225 

265 

4 

330 

273 

187 

86 

112 

289 

265 

47 

220 

209 

202 

7 

19 

146 

472 

35 

669 

634 

493 

141 

67 

619 

237 

76 

357 

271 

141 

109 

135 

143 

1,315 

7 

2, 2S4 

1,334 

585 

749 

1,307 

517 

473 

35 

459 

445 

182 

263 

120 

125 

260 

80 

641 

254 

164 

71 

337 

222 

51S 

71 

714 

531 

282 

1S7 

362 

414 

275 

8 

322 

283 

162 

116 

119 

161 

833 

90 

1.077 

1,077 

930 

147 

0 

640 

599 

1  2 

640 

603 

236 

367 

122 

391 

1,082 

137 

1,276 

1,139 

613 

353 

427 

541 

577 

184 

376 

347 

290 

57 

16 

249 

257 

11 

287 

262 

169 

65 

109 

197 

2,874 

f  0 

1,037 

1,024 

908 

116 

32 

818 

421 

16 

693 

453 

242 

211 

466 

331 

242 

11 

283 

240 

119 

121 

76 

181 

326 

’  1 

349 

325 

165 

160 

41 

128 

413 

529 

570 

377 

258 

101 

128 

254 

1,121 

509 

90S 

883 

833 

50 

10 

712 

1,572 

440 

359 

323 

299 

24 

4S 

298 

4,269 

334 
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show  any  gain  of  importance  in  placements 
over  October  last  year,  although  there  was  an 
increase  also  under  transportation.  Construc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  and  services  were  the 
only  groups  to  show  any  decrease  of  impor¬ 
tance.  Industrial  divisions  in  which  most  of 
the  placements  were  effected  during  the  month 
included:  manufacturing,  34;  logging,  105; 
construction  and  maintenance,  51,  and  service, 
531,  of  which  386  were  of  household  workers. 
Placements  in  regular  employment  numbered 
184  of  men  and  61  of  women. 

Quebec 

Orders  listed  at  employment  offices  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  during  October  called  for 
over  2  per  cent  less  workers  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  month  and  25  per  cent  less  than  during 
the  corresponding  month  last  year.  There 
was  a  gain,  however,  in  placements  over  Sep¬ 
tember  of  nearly  6  per  cent,  but  a  decline  of 
over  18  per  cent  in  comparison  with  October, 
1928.  Logging  was  the  only  group  to  show 
any  gain  of  importance  in  placements  over 
October  last  year,  although  mining  showed  a 
small  increase.  The  most  noteworthy  decline 
in  placements  occurred  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  group,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  reduction  for  the  province  as  a  whole. 
There  were  fewer  placements  also  under  manu¬ 
facturing,  transportation,  services  and  trade. 
Placements  by  industrial  divisions  included: 
i  manufacturing,  132;  logging,  1,553;  farming, 
42;  transportation,  42;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  643;  trade,  41;  and  services,  697,  of 
which  465  were  of  household  workers.  During 
(  the  month  2,548  men  and  565  women  were 
placed  in  regular  employment. 

Ontario 

Opportunities  for  employment  as  indicated 
!  by  orders  received  at  employment  offices  in 
>  Ontario  during  October  were  over  12  per  cent 
f  better  than  in  the  preceding  month,  and 
I  nearly  4  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  month  last  year.  Placements  also  were 
i  nearly  11  per  cent  higher  than  in  September, 
but  declined  nearly  3  per  cent  when  compared 
r  with  October,  1928.  There  were  substantial 
}  gains  in  bush  placements  when  compared  with 
I  October  last  year,  and  services  and  trade  also 
showed  improvement.  These  gains,  however, 
i  were  more  than  offset  by  declines  under 
i  manufacturing,  farming,  communication,  trans- 
[  portation  and  construction  and  maintenance. 

The  decrease  under  construction  and  main- 
f  tenance  was  the  most  noteworthy.  Industrial 
\  groups  in  which  most  of  the  placements  were 
effected  during  the  month  were:  manufactur- 
95715— 6J 


ing,  2,145;  logging,  3,628;  farming,  943;  min¬ 
ing,  65;  transportation,  550;  construction  and 
maintenance,  2,670;  trade,  766;  and  services, 
5,240,  of  which  3,140  were  of  household  work¬ 
ers.  Placements  in  regular  employment  num¬ 
bered  8,633  of  men,  and  1,996  of  women. 

Manitoba 

The  number  of  positions  offered  through 
employment  offices  in  Manitoba  during  Oc¬ 
tober  was  nearly  14  per  cent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  month  and  nearly  30  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Place¬ 
ments,  however,  were  over  13  per  cent  higher 
than  in  September  and  over  5  per  cent  above 
October,  1928.  The  demand  in  placements 
over  October  of  last  year  was  entirely  attribu¬ 
table  to  increased  placements  of  bush  work¬ 
ers,  as  all  other  groups,  except  fishing,  showed 
declines.  Of  these  declines,  farming  and  ser¬ 
vices  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Placements 
by  industrial  divisions  included:  manufactur¬ 
ing,  108;  logging,  2,223;  farming,  416;  con¬ 
struction  and  maintenance,  268;  trade,  171; 
and  services,  2,518,  of  which  2,021  were  of 
household  workers.  There  were  2,847  men 
and  697  women  placed  in  regular  employment 
during  the  month. 

Saskatchewan 

Employment  opportunities  as  indicated  by 
orders  received  at  employment  offices  in  Sas¬ 
katchewan  during  October  were  50  per  cent 
less  favourable  than  in  the  preceding  month 
and  82  per  cent  below  the  corresponding 
month  last  year.  Placements  also  were  55  per 
cent  less  than  in  September  and  86  per  cent 
lower  than  in  October,  1928.  The  large  de¬ 
cline  in  placements  in  comparison  with  Octo¬ 
ber  last  year  was  entirely  due  to  reductions  in 
farm  placements,  where  over  15,000  less  place¬ 
ments  were  made  during  the  month  under 
review  than  during  the  corresponding  month 
a  year  ago.  There  were  declines  in  placements 
also  under  construction  and  maintenance,  ser¬ 
vices,  logging  and  trade.  Transportation  was 
the  only  group  to  show  any  gain.  Industrial 
divisions  in  which  most  of  the  placements 
were  effected  during  the  month  were:  manu¬ 
facturing,  140;  logging,  100;  farming,  510; 
transportation,  222;  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance,  329;  trade,  167;  and  services,  1,277, 
of  which  727  were  of  household  workers. 
Regular  employment  was  procured  for  883 
men  and  464  women  during  the  month. 

Alberta 

Alberta  orders  during  October  called  for  53 
per  cent  less  workers  than  in  the  preceding 
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month  and  57  per  cent  less  than  during  the 
corresponding  month  last  year.  Placements 
also  were  49  per  cent  lower  than  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  46  per  cent  below  October,  1928. 
Logging,  farming  and  construction  and  main¬ 
tenance  showed  the  largest  declines  in  place¬ 
ments,  when  compared  with  October  last  year, 
although  there  were  reductions  also  under 
manufacturing,  trade,  and  mining.  Services 
showed  the  only  gain  of  importance,  the 
changes  in  other  divisions  being  small.  Place¬ 
ments  by  industrial  divisions  included:  manu¬ 
facturing,  155;  logging,  66;  farming,  1,230; 
mining,  164;  transportation,  118;  construction 
and  maintenance,  453;  trade,  202;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  1,097,  of  which  748  were  of  household 
workers.  There  were  1,993  men  and  418 
women  placed  in  regular  employment  during 
the  month. 

British  Columbia 

There  was  a  decline  of  over  29  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  positions  offered  through  em¬ 
ployment  offices  in  British  Columbia  during 
October  when  compared  with  the  preceding 
month,  and  of  over  21  per  cent  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 
Placements  were  48  per  cent  less  than  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  nearly  23  per  cent  fewer  than  in 
October,  1928.  The  only  group  to  show  in¬ 
creased  placements  over  October  last  year 
was  services  and  this  gain  was  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  declines  in  other  divisions,  of  which 
logging  was  the  most  substantial.  Industrial 
divisions  in  which  most  of  the  placements 
were  effected  during  the  month  were:  manu¬ 
facturing,  479;  logging,  305;  farming,  230; 
mining,  60;  transportation,  229;  construction 
and  maintenance,  449;  trade,  168;  and  ser¬ 
vices,  1,122,  of  which  615  were  of  household 
workers.  Regular  employment  was  found  for 
1,131  men  and  385  women  during  the  month. 

Movement  of  Labour 

During  the  month  of  October,  1929,  the 
offices  of  the  Employment  Service  of  Canada 
made  23,199  placements  in  regular  employ¬ 
ment,  13,844  of  which  were  of  persons  for 
whom  the  employment  found  was  outside  the 
immediate  locality  of  the  offices  at  which  they 
were  registered.  Of  the  latter,  4,318  were 
granted  the  Employment  Service  reduced 
transportation  rate,  1,968  going  to  points  with¬ 
in  the  same  province  as  the  despatching  office, 
and  2,350  to  other  provinces.  The  reduced 
transportation  rate  which  is  2.7  cents  per  mile 
with  a  minimum  fare  of  $4  is  granted  by 
the  railway  companies  to  bona  fide  applicants 
at  the  Employment  Service  who  may  desire 


to  travel  to  distant  employment  for  which  no 
workers  are  available  locally. 

Transfers  at  the  special  rate  effected  by 
Quebec  offices  during  October  numbered  430, 
of  which  48  were  provincial  and  382  inter¬ 
provincial.  Provincially  the  Quebec  office 
granted  certificates  to  5  bushmen  and  1  cook 
travelling  to  Amos  and  to  4  bushmen  and  1 
cook  going  to  employment  within  the  Quebec 
zone.  In  addition,  Montreal  despatched  37 
bushmen  to  centres  within  the  same  zone. 
For  points  outside  the  province  Hull  trans¬ 
ferred  163  bushment  to  Pembroke  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  91  bushmen  and  1  waitress  to  Sudbury, 
and  75  bushmen  to  Cobalt.  The  balance  of 
the  interprovincial  movement  was  to  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  zone,  which  received  52 
bushmen  from  Montreal. 

Offices  in  Ontario  transferred  1,538  workers 
at  the  special  reduced  rate  during  October, 
1,509  to  centres  within  the  province  and  29 
to  outside  points.  The  bulk  of  the  provincial 
movement  was  of  bush  workers  for  logging 
sections  within  the  province,  particularly 
around  Timmins,  which  region  was  the  des¬ 
tination  of  about  800  of  these  workers.  The 
Port  Arthur  and  Sudbury  zones  received 
around  300  and  200  bush  workers  respectively, 
and  several  other  zones  bushmen  in  lesser 
numbers.  In  all,  1,424  bush  workers  travelled 
at  the  reduced  rate,  a  number  of  offices  com¬ 
bining  to  effect  these  transfers.  In  addition, 
the  Ottawa  office  transferred  2  blacksmiths 
and  3  sawmill  workers  to  Pembroke,  1  cookee 
to  Sudbury,  4  carpenters  to  Timmins,  and  1 
lineman  to  Toronto;  Pembroke  2  plasterers 
and  1  labourer  to  Timmins,  and  2  sawmill 
workers  and  1  labourer  to  Sudbury;  North 
Bay  1  farm  hand  to  Cobalt  and  1  handyman 
to  Sudbury;  Toronto  8  power  construction 
workers  and  1  electric  welder  to  Port  Arthur; 
Windsor  2  granite  finishers  to  Guelph  and  20 
bricklayers  to  Sudbury;  and  Fort  William 
2  machinists  to  Hamilton  and  1  cook  within 
its  own  zone.  To  points  within  their  respect¬ 
ive  zones  Port  Arthur  sent  6  construction 
labourers,  3  carpenters,  2  muckers  and  1 
cook;  Sudbury  11  rock  men,  2  miners  and  1 
cook;  and  Timmins  2  miners  and  1  hoist  man. 
The  Timmins  zone  was  also  the  destination 
of  1  blacksmith  travelling  from  Cobalt,  and 
Sudbury  of  2  bricklayers  despatched  from 
Hamilton.  Of  the  persons  travelling  outside 
the  province,  23  were  bushmen  for  the  Hull 
zone  who  received  their  certificates  for  re¬ 
duced  transportation  at  Pembroke.  The 
Cobalt  office  was  instrumental  in  the  transfer 
of  2  machine  helpers  to  Amos,  and  of  1 
bookkeeper  to  Winnipeg,  to  which  zone  also 
1  miner  was  transferred  from  Sudbury.  The 
remaining  2  interprovincial  certificates  were 
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issued  at  North  Bay  to  carpenters  conveyed 
at  the  special  rate  to  Rouyn. 

Certificates  for  reduced  transportation 
granted  by  Manitoba  offices  during  October 
totalled  1,994,  and  of  these  118  were  issued 
to  provincial  points,  and  1,876  to  centres  in 
other  provinces.  Workers  travelling  on  pro¬ 
vincial  certificates  from  Winnipeg  included 
3  farm  domestics  and  1  hotel  employee  going 
to  Brandon,  7  hotel  employees  to  Dauphin, 
and  50  farm  hands,  25  carpenters,  5  railroad 
construction  workers,  3  bushmen,  3  fishermen, 
2  miners,  2  teamsters,  1  cook,  1  rock  man, 
and  1  cookee  within  the  Winnipeg  zone.  From 
Dauphin  9  bushmen  were  transferred  to  Winni¬ 
peg,  and  2  bushmen  and  2  cooks  within  its  own 
zone.  The  Dauphin  zone  also  received  1  farm 
hand  from  Brandon.  A  large  share  of  the  inter¬ 
provincial  movement  originated  in  Winnipeg 
and  was  to  Ontario  points,  Port  Arthur  and 
vicinity  being  the  destination  of  1,453  bush 
workers,  3  farm  hands,  3  handymen,  2  hotel 
employees,  1  saw  filer  and  1  blacksmith;  Tim¬ 
mins  of  300  bushmen,  10  farm  hands  and  1 
town  general;  Sault  Ste.  Marie  of  23  bush¬ 
men;  and  Sudbury  of  5  station  men  and  1 
construction  foreman.  From  Winnipeg  also 
Nelson  received  39  station  men  and  1  cook; 
Regina  10  farm  hands,  1  farm  housekeeper, 
and  1  hotel  employee;  Estevan  6  building 
construction  labourers  and  2  farm  hands; 
Saskatoon  3  farm  hands;  Swift  Current  2 
farm  hands;  Prince  Albert  1  first  aid  man; 
Moose  Jaw  1  cook;  and  Weyburn  and  York- 
ton  each  1  farm  hand.  The  remaining  4 
transfers  outside  the  province  were  of  bush¬ 
men  for  the  Port  Arthur  zone,  all  of  whom 
travelled  from  Dauphin. 

Workers  who  took  advantage  of  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  reduced  transportation  rate 
in  Saskatchewan  during  October  were  124  in 
number,  75  of  whom  went  to  provincial  em¬ 
ployment  and  49  to  other  provinces.  Within 
the  province,  the  Saskatoon  office  granted 
certificates  to  29  bushmen,  1  cook,  1  farm 
hand,  1  fisherman  and  1  dishwasher  going  to 
Prince  Albert,  2  farm  hands  each  to  the 
Yorkton  and  Weyburn  zones,  and  to  4  farm 
hands  and  2  housekeepers  travelling  within 
the  Saskatoon  zone.  From  Moose  Jaw  1 
teamster  was  carried  at  the  special  rate  to 
North  Battleford,  1  farm  hand  to  Saskatoon, 
and  2  carpenters,  3  farm  hands  and  2  farm 
housekeepers  within  the  Moose  Jaw  zone, 
while  from  Regina  4  bushmen  went  to  Prince 
Albert,  1  lineman  to  Swift  Current,  1  farm 
hand  to  Saskatoon,  1  hotel  employee  and  1 
lineman  to  Moose  Jaw,  and  1  farm  hand,  1 
farm  housekeeper  and  1  blacksmith  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Regina  zone.  The  balance 
of  the  provincial  movement  was  from  Prince 


Albert,  which  office  despatched  11  bushmen 
and  1  cook  within  its  own  zone.  Of  the 
transfers  outside  the  province  45  were  of  bush¬ 
men  for  the  Port  Arthur  zone,  25  of  whom 
secured  their  certificates  for  transportation  at 
Regina,  and  20  at  Moose  Jaw.  In  addition, 
the  Moose  Jaw  office  was  responsible  for  the 
transfer  of  2  bushmen  to  Winnipeg,  and 
Regina  of  1  bushman  to  Dauphin  and  1 
labourer  to  Three  Rivers. 

From  the  offices  in  Alberta  119  persons 
secured  certificates  for  reduced  transportation 
during  October,  109  of  whom  went  to  centres 
within  the  province  and  10  to  other  provinces. 
A  large  part  of  the  provincial  movement  was 
from  Edmonton,  which  office  effected  trans¬ 
fers  of  1  carpenter  and  1  machinist  to  Cal¬ 
gary,  1  cook  to  Lethbridge,  and  46  bush 
workers,  20  mine  workers,  14  farm  hands,  1 
farm  housekeeper,  5  sawmill  workers,  3 
labourers,  2  teamsters,  2  lathers,  1  carpenter, 
1  engineer,  1  blacksmith  and  1  hotel  worker 
to  employment  at  various  points  within  the 
Edmonton  zone.  In  addition,  Calgary  des¬ 
patched  3  farm  hands  to  Lethbridge,  1  farm 
hand  each  to  the  Drumheller  and  Edmonton 
zones,  1  farm  housekeeper  to  Medicine  Hat, 
and  3  farm  hands  within  the  Calgary  zone. 
All  the  workers  going  outside  the  province 
travelled  on  certificates  issued  at  Edmonton, 
and  included  4  farm  bands  and  2  bricklayers 
proceeding  to  employment  in  the  Saskatoon 
zone,  2  railroad  construction  labourers  to 
North  Battleford,  and  1  farm  hand  each  to 
the  Swift  Current  and  Regina  zones. 

In  British  Columbia  during  October  113 
certificates  for  reduced  transportation  were 
granted,  109  of  which  were  provincial  and  the 
balance  interprovincial.  Of  the  former  98 
were  issued  at  Vancouver,  to  34  station  men, 
1  carpenter,  1  engineer,  1  cyanide  worker,  and 
1  form  setter  travelling  to  Nelson,  8  mine 
workers,  3  carpenters,  2  edgermen,  1  painter, 
1  waitress  and  1  farm  hand  to  Penticton,  7 
mine  workers  and  1  engineer  to  Revelstoke, 
3  farm  hands,  2  sawmill  workers  and  2  cooks 
to  Kamloops,  1  farm  hand  to  Prince  George, 
and  to  18  bush  workers,  8  tunnel  construc¬ 
tion  workers,  1  miner  and  1  powderman  going 
to  employment  within  the  Vancouver  zone. 
The  Prince  Rupert  office  transferred  1  tie 
maker  to  Prince  George,  and  2  bush  workers 
and  1  mine  worker  within  its  own  zone,  while 
from  Nelson  2  miners  and  1  blacksmith  were 
conveyed  to  Cranbrook,  and  2  cooks  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  Nelson  zone.  The  remaining 
provincial  transfers  were  of  2  tie  makers  who 
proceeded  from  Prince  George  to  situations 
in  the  same  zone.  The  movement  outside 
the  province  included  from  Vancouver  1  tile 
setter  going  to  Regina,  and  1  miner  to  Ed- 
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monton,  and  from  New  Westminster  1  farm 
hand  each  to  the  Lethbridge  and  Medicine 
Hat  zones. 

Of  the  4,318  persons  who  profited  by  the 
Employment  Service  reduced  transportation 


rate  during  October  3,014  were  carried  by  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  1,175  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  117  by  the  Temis- 
kaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway,  and 
12  by  the  Pacific  Great  Eastern  Railway. 


(4)  Building  Permits  Issued  in  Canada  during  October,  1929 


The  estimated  value  of  the  building  author¬ 
ized  by  61  cities  during  October  was  $18,063,- 
577 ;  this  was  an  increase  of  $948,614,  or  nearly 
5.5  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  September 
total  of  $17,114,963,  but  a  decrease  of  $3,494,- 
508,  or  16.2  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
aggregate  of  $21,558,085  for  October,  1928.  The 
value  in  the  month  under  review  was  greater 
than  in  October  of  most  years  for  which  sta¬ 
tistics  of  these  centres  are  available,  while  the 
cumulative  total  for  the  elapsed  10  months  of 
1929  exceeds  by  nearly  9  per  cent  that  for 
the  same  months  in  1928,  the  previous  high 
level  of  this  record,  which  was  commenced  in 
1920. 

Some  50  cities  furnished  detailed  statistics, 
showing  that  they  had  issued  over  1,200  per¬ 
mits  for  dwellings  estimated  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $6,000,000,  and  about  3,300  permits  for 
other  buildings  valued  at  over  $16,000,000. 
During  September,  authority  was  granted  for 
the  erection  of  about  1,200  dwellings  and  3,000 
other  buildings  estimated  to  cost  approxi¬ 
mately  $5,200,000  and  $11,400,000,  respectively. 

New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Ontario,  Saskat¬ 
chewan  and  Alberta  registered  increases  in  the 
value  of  authorized  building  as  compared  with 
September,  1929,  that  of  $953,381,  or  21.0  per 
cent,  in  Quebec  being  most  noteworthy.  The 
greatest  decrease  in  this  comparison  was  that 
of  $683,875,  or  85-4  per  cent  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  the  comparison  with  October,  1928,  there 
were  gains  in  New  Brunswick,  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia;  Alberta  showed  the  largest 
increase,  of  $639,301,  or  108.5  per  cent.  The 
other  provinces  recorded  declines,  that  of 
$3,012,171,  or  28.1  per  cent  in  Ontario  being 
most  pronounced. 

Montreal  showed  improvement  over  both 
September,  1929,  and  October,  1928;  in  Win¬ 
nipeg  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
month,  but  a  reduction  as  compared  with  the 
same  month  in  1928,  while  in  Toronto  and 
\  ancouver  the  total  was  lower  than  in  either 
comparison.  Of  the  other  centres,  Moncton, 
Saint  John,  Shawinigan  Falls,  Three  Rivers, 


Belleville,  Galt,  Guelph,  Kingston,  Kitchener, 
Oshawa,  Ottawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  York  Town¬ 
ships,  Sandwich,  Walkerville,  Edmonton,  Leth¬ 
bridge,  Medicine  Hat  and  Victoria  registered 
increases  as  compared  with  September,  1929, 
and  October,  1928. 

Cumulative  Record  for  First  Ten  Months 
of  1929.— The  following  table  gives  the  value 
of  the  building  authorized  by  61  cities  during 
October  and  in  the  first  ten  months  of  each 
year  since  1920,  as  well  as  index  numbers  for 
the  latter,  based  upon  the  total  for  1920  as 
100.  The  average  index  numbers  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  of  building  materials  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  the  years  since  1920  are  also 
given  (average  1926=100). 


Year 

Value  of 
permits 
issued 
in 

October 

Value  of 
permits 
issued  in 
first  ten 
months 

Indexes  of 
Value  of 
permits 
issued, 
first  ten 
months 
(1920  =  100) 

Average 
indexes  of 
wholesale 
prices  of 
building 
materials 
in  first  ten 
.  months 
(average 
1926=100) 

1929 . 

$ 

18,063,577 

$ 

203,784,599 

191-3 

99-6 

1928 . 

21,558.085 

187,179,719 

175-7 

97-9 

1927 . 

18,848,019 

160,000,554 

150-2 

96-8 

1926 . 

14,738,402 

134,902,338 

126-6 

100-4 

1925 . 

11,312,644 

109,676,825 

102-9 

104-0 

1924 . 

13,089,588 

109,906,921 

103-2 

107-7 

1923 . 

9,999,187 

118,319,159 

111-0 

111-7 

1922 . 

10,737,525 

127,515,975 

119-7 

108-6 

1921 . 

10,491,228 

99,064,670 

93-7 

125-2 

1920 . 

10,401,041 

106,547,319 

100-0 

154-4 

The  aggregate  for  the  first  ten  months  of 
this  year  was  8.9  per  cent  greater  than  in 
1928,  the  previous  high  level  of  the  record, 
while  the  average  index  number  of  wholesale 
prices  of  building  materials  continued  lower 
than  in  most  years  since  1920. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  value  of 
the  building  permits  issued  by  61  cities  during 
September  and  October,  1929,  and  October, 
1928.  The  35  cities  for  which  records  are 
available  since  1910  are  marked  with  asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED  COST  OF  BUILDING  WORK  AS  INDICATED  BY  BUILDING  PERMITS 

ISSUED  BY  61  CITIES 


Cities 


Prince  Edward  Isl. — 

Charlottetown . 

Nova  Scotia . 

’Halifax . 

New  Glasgow . 

•Sydney . 

New  Brunswick . 

Fredericton . 

•Moncton . 

•Saint  John . 

Quebec . 

•Montreal — *Mai- 

sonneuve . 

•Quebec . . . 

Shawinigan  Falls. . 

•Sherbrooke . 

•Three  Rivers . 

•Westmount . 

Ontario . 

Belleville . 

•Brantford . 

Chatham . 

•Fort  William . 

Galt .  . 

•Guelph . 

•Hamilton . 

•Kingston . 

•Kitchener . 

•London . 

Niagara  Falls . 

Oshawa . 

•Ottawa . 

Owen  Sound . 

•Peterborough . 

•Port  Arthur . 

•Stratford . 

•St.  Catharines . 

•St.  Thomas . 


October, 

1929 

September, 

1929 

October, 

1928 

Cities 

October, 

1929 

September, 

1929 

October, 

1928 

$ 

$ 

$ 

$ 

i 

S 

Sarnia . 

67,963 

24,865 

137,903 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Sault  Ste.  Marie . . . 

40,666 

28,913 

33,261 

116,507. 

800,382 

299,844 

•Toronto . 

2,927,263 

3,150,426 

4,805,329 

101,857 

771,098 

223,917 

York  and  East 

1,120 

540 

680 

York  Town- 

13,530 

28,744 

75,247 

ships . 

1,094,635 

828,078 

1,020,010 

131,192 

103,575 

98,565 

Welland . 

6,590 

32,395 

15,730 

-1 

Nil 

Nil 

•Windsor . 

178,645 

570,355 

831,295 

46,390 

20,075 

23,985 

Kast  Windsor. . .  . 

36,698 

57,250 

61,200 

84,802 

83,500 

74  580 

Riverside . 

11,650 

20,400 

18,300 

5,500,695 

4,547,314 

5,545,895 

Sandwich . 

347,500 

25,500 

216,850 

Walkerville . 

175,000 

121,000 

124,000 

3,987,536 

3,254,076 

3,808,675 

Woodstock . 

43,281 

15,504 

47,922 

644,374 

724,263 

790,815 

Manitoba . 

668,997 

702,470 

1,210,315 

200,060 

13,730 

11,680 

•Brandon . 

5,682 

30,020 

34.525 

57,600 

107,700 

188,800 

St.  Boniface . 

58,415 

133,100 

68,040 

260,225 

47,845 

39,475 

•Winnipeg . 

604.900 

539,350 

1,107,750 

350,900 

399,700 

708,450 

Saskatchewan . 

1,402,810 

1,378,335 

1,851,175 

7,718,323 

7,170.758 

10,730,494 

•Moose  Jaw . 

133,022 

256,950 

17,370 

129,400 

16,740 

8,000 

•Regina . 

749,263 

304,375 

1,181,105 

26,554 

44,072 

148,348 

•Saskatoon . 

520,525  • 

817,010 

652,700 

40,615 

80,670 

37,710 

Alberta . 

1,228,442 

949,249 

589,141 

65.900 

67,690 

32,650 

•Calgary . 

529,612 

601,409 

387,854 

180,030 

40,765 

26,831 

•Edmonton . 

616,995 

314,730 

175,840 

81,145 

35,740 

68,955 

Lethbridge . 

48,295 

26,290 

20,500 

381,600 

571,500 

442,750 

Medicine  Hat . 

33,540 

6,820 

4,947 

332,814 

20,355 

35,228 

British  Columbia.... 

1,296,611 

1,462, 880 2 

1,232,656 

141,715 

91,802 

81,456 

Kamloops . 

13,040 

21,380 

7,615 

329,145 

407,760 

149,225 

Nanaimo . 

7,275 

7,850 

2,077 

62,400 

82,892 

1,092,430 

•New  Wastminster.. 

54,300 

123,435 

26,610 

429,485 

30,580 

364,133 

Prince  Rupert . 

2,955 

7,000 

5,329 

326,925 

293,590 

264,760 

•Vancouver3 . 

1,087,816 

1,241,500 

1,113,015 

10,100 

10,050 

5,150 

North  Vancouver 

5,490 

6,840 

6,570 

43,475 

189,685 

39,i 20 

•Victoria . 

125,735 

54,875 

71,440 

29,343 

39,555 

44,910 

10,764 

7,081 

19,583 

Total — 61  cities . 

18,063,577 

17, 114, 963 2 

21,558,085 

163,757 

257,250 

538,605 

•Total — 35  cities . 

14,891,639 

15,475,811 

17,803,977 

3,265 

8,295 

8,250 

1 

‘Report  not  received.  2  Includes  Prince  R ipert  not  shown  in  September  report.  3  Includes  Point  Grey  and  South 
Vancouver  formerly  given  separately ;  from  January,  1929,  when  the  amalgamation  of  these  cities  was  effected,  the  total  for 
the  35  cities  includes  the  "Greater  Vancouver”  aggregate,  instead  of  that  for  the  area  formerly  known  as  Vancouver. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


DETAILED  reports  and  tables  showing  the 
employment  conditions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  are  given  in  the  British 
Ministry  oj  Labour  Gazette  from  month  to 
month,  a  monthly  summary  of  this  informa¬ 
tion  also  being  .published.  This  summary 
showing  the  employment  situation  during 
October  is  reproduced  below.  The  follow¬ 
ing  report  on  employment  conditions  in  the 
United  States  is  based  on  the  information 
contained  in  the  Monthly  Labour  Review, 
pubbshed  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labour,  each  issue  containing  statistics 
showing  the  trend  of  employment  in  selected 
manufacturing  industries  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  second  month  prior  to  the  date 
of  publication.  The  statement  contained  in 
the  November  issue  relates  to  the  situation 
existing  in  September,  1929.  The  employ¬ 
ment  situation  in  the  United  States  is  further 


indicated  by  unemployment  percentages  based 
on  statistics  compiled  each  month  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour,  the  source 
of  these  statistics  being  returns  obtained  from 
the  trade  union  locals  in  23  representative 
cities.  Summary  figures  for  September  and 
previous  months  taken  from  the  November, 
1929,  issue  of  the  American  Federationist, 
the  official  publication  of  the  organization, 
are  reproduced  below. 

Great  Britain 

There  was  a  decline  in  employment  during 
October,  the  industries  chiefly  concerned  being 
those  which  are  most  subject  to  seasonal 
variations.  These  included  building,  public 
Works  contracting,  brick,  pipe  and  tile  making, 
artificial  stone  and  cement,  hat  and  cap  manu¬ 
facture,  road  transport,  shipping  service,  en- 
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tertainments  and  sports,  and  hotel  and  board- 
ing-house  service.  There  was  also  some  in¬ 
crease  in  unemployment  in  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry,  in  iron  and  steel  manufacture,  and 
in  the  wool  textile  and  jute  industries.  In 
coal-mining,  there  was  a  decrease  in  the 
numbers  wholly  unemployed,  but  this  was 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
■the  numbers  temporarily  stopped. 

There  was,  however,  an  improvement  in 
the  pottery,  glass,  tinplate,  motor  vehicle, 
'and  tailoring  industries,  in  textile,  bleaching, 
“dyeing  and  finishing,  and  in  dock,  harbour, 
and  river  service. 

Among  workpeople,  numbering  approxim¬ 
ately  12,100,000  insured  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
and  working  in  practically  every  industry  ex¬ 
cept  agriculture  and  private  domestic  service, 
the  percentage  unemployed  at  October  21, 
4929  (including  those  temporarily  stopped  as 
Well  as  those  wholly  unemployed)  was  10-4, 
as  compared  with  10-0  at  September  23,  1929, 
and  with  14  -7  at  Ootdber  22,  1928.  For  males 
•alone  the  percentage  at  October  21,  1929,  was 
IT  - 5,  and  for  female,  7-5;  at  September  23, 
1929,  the  percentages  were  14-0  and  7-3.  The 
percentage  wholly  unemployed  at  October 
21,  1929,  was  8-2,  as  compared  with  7-8  at 
September  23.  The  total  number  of  persons 
(insured  and  uninsured)  registered  at  Em¬ 
ployment  Exchanges  in  Great  Britain  and 
•Northern  Ireland  at  October  28,  1929,  was 
approximately  1,270,000,  of  whom  978,000  were 
•men  and  225,000  were  women,  the  remainder 
being  boys  and  girls;  at  September  30,  1929, 
'it  was  1,217,000,  of  whom  929,000  were  men 
and  219,000  were  women;  and  at  October  29, 
4928,  it  was  1,424,000,  of  whom  1,148,000  were 
•men  and  227,000  were  women. 

United  States 

Employment  in  the  United  States  increased 
0-8  per  cent  in  September,  1929,  as  compared 
With  August,  and  pay-roll  totals  increased  1-2 
per  cent,  according  to  returns  made  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics.  The  industries 
included  in  the  above  statement  are  manu¬ 
facturing,  coal  mining,  metalliferous  mining, 
public  utilities,  trade  (wholesale  and  retail) 
and  hotels. 

A  separate  summary  is  made  of  the  latest 
data  available  relating  to  all  employees,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  executives  and  officials,  on  Class  I 
railroads.  This  tabulation  is  made  from  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission  reports  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1929,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  included  in  the  general 
Statement  for  the  month  of  September.  The 


number  of  employees  in  Class  I  railroads  as 
•at  August  15  totalled  1,742,584,  representing 
Ian  increase  of  0-9  per  cent  since  July  15.  The 
lamount  of  pay-roll  in  the  entire  month  of 
'August  was  $251,946,549,  representing  an  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  month  of  2-0  per 
•cent. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  industries  in¬ 
creased  0-7  per  cent  in  September  as  com¬ 
pared  with  August,  while  pay-roll  totals  in¬ 
creased  0-5  per  cent.  Manufacturing  em¬ 
ployment  in  September  stood  at  the  highest 
level  .yet  reached  in  any  month  of  1929,  or  in 
any  month  since  March,  1927.  The  natural 
increase  in  September  pay-roll  totals  in  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  was,  as  usual,  somewhat 
lessened  by  Labour  Day  closing,  which  affected 
all  reports  covering  the  first  half  of  the 
month. 

The  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics’  weighted 
index  of  employment  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  for  September,  1929,  is  99-3,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  98-6  for  August,  1929,  and  95-0 
for  September,  1928;  the  weighted  index  of 
pay-roll  totals  for  September,  1929,  is  102-6, 
as  compared  with  102-1  in  August,  1929,  and 
05 •  4  in  September,  1928.  The  monthly  aver- 
•age,  1926,  equals  100. 

The  food  group  of  industries  as  a  whole 
showed  substantial  increase  in  September, 
With  the  confectionery  industry  outstanding; 
the  textile  group  showed  a  highly  satisfactory 
increase,  with  ootton  goods,  knit  goods,  and 
women’s  clothing  especially  marked ;  the  iron 
and  steel  group  showed  a  small  increase,  every 
separate  industry  showing  an  increase  ex¬ 
cept  the  iron  and  steel  industry  itself,  which 
fell  off  1-3  per  cent  in  employment;  every 
separate  industry  in  the  leather,  paper,  chem¬ 
ical,  and  tobacco  groups  reported  increased 
employment.  The  lumber,  stone-clay-glass, 
metal,  other  than  iron  and  steel,  vehicle,  and 
miscellaneous  groups,  each,  as  a  whole,  regis¬ 
tered  slightly  decreased  employment. 

The  automobile  industry  reported  7,000 
fewer  employees,  a  decrease  of  1-6  per  cent, 
with  a  decrease  of  6-1  per  cent  in  employees’ 
fearnings,  and  the  automobile-tire  and  the 
agricultural-implement  industries  also  re¬ 
ported  marked  decreases  in  both  items. 

Employment  in  rayon  plants  fell  off  slightly, 
while  radio  plants  reported  a  curtailment  of 
4-2  per  cent. 

This  report  represents  12,603  establishments 
(exclusive  of  rayon  and  radio  establishments; 
Bee  note  3,  p.  124)  in  54  of  the  chief  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  of  the  United  States. 
These  establishments  had  in  September  3,546,- 
658  employees  whose  earnings  in  one  week 
Were  $97,535,056. 
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Unemployment  percentage. — Unemployment 
statistics  collected  .by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labour  and  appearing  each  month  in  the 
American  F ederationist,  the  official  publication 
of  the  organization,  indicate  the  -percentage  of 
unemployed  union  members  in  twenty-three 
representative  cities  of  the  United  States,  as 
follows:  October  to  December,  1927,  14  per 
cent;  January,  1928,  18  per  cent;  February, 
1928,  18  per  cent;  March,  192S,  18  per  cent; 
April,  1928,  19  per  cent;  May,  1928,  13  per 


cent;  June,  1928,  M  per  cent;  July,  1928,  12 
per  cent;  August,  1928,  9  per  cent;  September, 
1928,  10  per  cent;  October,  1928,  9  per  cent; 
November,  1928,  10  per  cent;  December,  1928, 
13  per  cent;  January,  1929,  15  per  cent;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1929,  15  per  cent;  March,  1929,  14  per 
Cent;  April,  1929,  12  per  cent;  May,  1929,  1:1 
per  cent;  June,  1929,  9  per  cent;  July,  1929, 
9  per  cent;  August,  1929,  9  per  cent;  Sep¬ 
tember,  1929,  10  per  cent. 


FAIR  WAGES  CONDITIONS  IN  DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS 


THE  Department  of  Labour  is  furnished 
from  month  to  month  with  information 
regarding  the  contracts  executed  by  various 
departments  of  the  Government  of  Canada 
which  included  among  their  provisions  fair 
wages  conditions  for  the  protection  of ,  the 
labour  to  be  employed.  The  Fair  Wages 
Policy  of  the  Government  of  Canada  has 
been  in  effect  since  1900  and  is  now  expressed 
in  an  Order  in  Council  which  was  adopted 
June  7,  1922,  and  amended  April  9,  1924. 

The  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  requires 
that  “  all  contracts  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  Canada  for  the  construction 
or  remodelling  of  public  buildings  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  canals,  roads,  bridges,  locks,  dry- 
docks,  elevators,  harbours,  piers,  wharves, 
lighthouses,  and  other  works  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  safety  of  transportation  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  rifle  ranges,  fortification,  and  other  works 
of  defence,  dams,  hydraulic  works,  slides,  piers, 
booms,  and  other  works  for  facilitating  the 
transmission  of  timber,  and  all  other  works 
and  properties  constructed  or  remodelled  for 
the  Government  of  Canada  ”  must  contain 
either  a  fair  wage  schedule  based  on  the 
current  wages  rates  and  working  hours  in  the 
district,  or  a  general  fair  wage  clause  requir¬ 
ing  adherence  to  the  current  wage  rates  and 
working  hours  m  the  district  for  the  different 
classes  of  labour  employed,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  such  standard  conditions,  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  rates  and  hours.  The  conditions  above 
mentioned  are  referred  to  in  the  Order  in 
Council  as  “A”  conditions.  Following  is  the 
text  of  the  General  Fair  Wage  Clause  referred 
to : — 

1  411  mechanics,  labourers,  or  other  persons 

who  perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the 
work  hereby  contracted  for,  Bhall  be  paid  such 
wages  as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from 
time  to  time  during  the  continuance  ot  the 
contract  for  competent  workmen  in  the  district 
in  which  the  work  is  being  performed  for  the 
character  or  class  of  work  in  which  they  are 
respectively  engaged,  and  if  there  be  no  current 


rates  in  such  district,  then  fair  and  reasonable 
rates,  and  shall  work  such  hours  as  are 
customary  in  the  trade  in  the  district  where 
the  wrork  is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no 
custom  of  the  trade  as  respect  hours  in  the 
district,  then  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  unless 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  for 
other  cause  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour,  longer  hours  of  service  are 
required.  The  Minister  of  Labour  may  at  any 
time  and  from  time  to  time  determine  for  the 
purposes  of  this  contract,  what  are  the  current 
or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  and  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  hours,  and  may 
from  time  to  time  rescind,  revoke,  amend,  or 
vary  any  such  decision,  provided  that  his 
determination  and  any  amendment  or  variation 
shall  not  be  operative  prior  to  the  period  of 
three  months  immediately  preceding  the  date 
thereof. 

Where  there  are  special  circumstances  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Minister  of  Labour 
make  it  expedient  that  he  should  do  so,  he  may 
in  the  manner  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
hereinabove  set  forth,  decide  what  are  the  cur¬ 
rent  or  fair  and  reasonable  rates  of  wages  for 
overtime,  and  w'hat  is  the  proper  classification 
of  any  work  for  the  purposes  of  wages  and 
hours.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  notice  of 
any  decision  of  the  Minister  of  Labour  here¬ 
under  the  contractor  shall  adjust  the  wages  and 
hours  and  classification  of  work  so  as  to  give 
effect  to  such  decision.  In  case  the  Contractor 
shall  fail  so  to  do,  or  to  pay  to  any  employee  or 
employees  for  any  services  performed  or  tor 
any  hours  of  labour,  w'ages  according  to  the 
rates  fixed  therefor  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
the  Minister  of  Labour  may  authorize  and 
direct  the  Minister  to  pay  any  such  wages  at 
the  rates  so  fixed  and  to  deduct  the  amount 
thereof  from  any  moneys  owing  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  Contractor  and  any  such  payment 
shall  for  all  purposes  as  between  the  Contrac¬ 
tor  and  the  Government  be  deemed  and  taken 
to  be  payment  to  the  Contractor,  and  the  Con¬ 
tractor  shall  be  bound  in  every  particular  by 
any  such  authority,  direction  and  payment  as 
aforesaid.  The  powers  of  the  Minister  of 
Labour  hereunder  shall  not  be  exercised  as  to 
any  employee  or  employees  where  it  is  estab¬ 
lished  to  his  satisfaction  that  an  agreement  m 
writing  exists  and  is  in  effect  between  the 
Contractor  and  the  class  of  employees  to  which 
such  employee  or  employees  belong  or  the 
authorized  representatives  of  such  class  ot  em¬ 
ployees  fixing  rates  of  wages,  overtime  condi¬ 
tions  and  hours  of  labour. 
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It  is  further  provided  in  the  Order  in 
Council  that  “  all  contracts  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  supply  to  the  Government  of 
Canada  of  fittings  for  public  buildings, 
harness,  saddlery,  clothing  and  other  outfit 
for  the  military  or  naval  forces,  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  letter  carriers,  and 
other  Government  officers  and  employees, 
mail  bags,  letter  boxes,  and  other  postal 
stores,  and  any  other  articles  and  things 
hereafter  designated  by  the  Governor  in 
Council  ”  must  contain  provisions  for  the 
observance  of  the  current  wages  rates  and 
working  hours  in  the  district,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  such  current  standards,  fair 
and  reasonable  rates  and  working  hours. 
These  conditions  are  referred  to  in  the  Order 
in  Council  as  “B  ”  conditions,  and  include  the 
following  provisions: — 


All  workmen,  labourers,  or  other  persons  who 
perform  labour  in  the  construction  of  the  work 
hereby  contracted  for,  shall  be  paid  such  wages 
as  are  generally  accepted  as  current  from  time 
to  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  contract 
lor  competent  workmen  in  the  district  in  which 
the  work  is  being  performed,  and  if  there  be 
no  current  rate  in  such  district,  then  a  fair 
and  reasonable  rate,  and  shall  work  such  hours 
as  those  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  as 
respects  hours  in  the  district  where  the  work 
is  carried  on,  or  if  there  be  no  custom  of  the 
trade  as  respects  hours  in  the  district  then  fair 
and  reasonable  hours,  except  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property,  or  on  due  cause  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Labour.  In 
the  event  of  a  dispute  arising  as  to  what  is  the 
current  or  fair  and  reasonable  rate  of  wages 
or  what  are  the  current  hours  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  the  trade  or  fair  and  reasonable 
hours  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Minister  of 
Labour,  whose  decision  shall  be  final;  payment 
may  also  be  withheld  of  any  moneys  which 
would  other-wise  be  payable  to  the  contractor 
until  the  Minister  of  Labour’s  decision  has  been 
complied  with. 

By  the  term  “current  wages”  and  the  term 
hours  of  labour  fixed  by  the  custom  of  the 
trade  in  the  foregoing  are  meant  respectively 
the  standard  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labour  either  recognized  by  signed  agreements 
between  employers  and  workmen  in  the  district 
from  which  the  labour  required  is  necessarily 
drawn  or  actually  prevailing,  although  not 
necessarily  recognized  by  signed  agreements. 

In  both  the  “A”  and  “  B  ”  conditions  of 
the  Fair  Wages  Order  in  Council  the  Minister 
of  Labour  is  empowered  to  determine  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  arise  as  to  what  are  the 
cunent  or.  fair  and  reasonable  wages  rates 
and  working  hours.  The  contractor  is 
lequired  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  a 
conspicuous  place  on  the  premises  where 
the  contract  is  being  executed,  occupied  or 
frequented  by  the.  workmen,  the  fair  wages 
clause  or  schedule  inserted  in  his  contract  for 
the  protection .  of  the  workmen  employed. 
The  contractor  is  also  required  to  keep  proper 
books  and  records  showing  the  names,  trades 


and  addresses  of  all  workmen  in  his  employ 
and  the  wages  paid  to  and  time  worked  by 
such  workmen,  these  records  to  be  open  for 
inspection  by  fair  wages  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  any  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  the 
Minister  to  have  the  same  inspected. 

It  is  declared  that  the  contractor  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  payment  of  any  money  which 
would  otherwise  be  payable  under  the  terms 
of  contract  until  he  has  filed  a  statement 
showing:  (1)  the  wage  rates  and  hours  of 
labour  which  are  in  force  for  the  various 
classes  of  workmen;  (2)  whether  any  wages  or 
payments  remain  in  arrears;  and  (3)  that 
all  of  the  labour  conditions  of  the  contract 
have  been  complied  with.  In  the  event  of 
default  being  made  in  the  payment  of  the 
wages  of  any  workman  employed,  claim 
therefor  may  be  filed  with  the  Minister  of  the 
department  with  which  the  contract  has  been 
made  and  payment  of  such  claim  may  be 
made  by  the  latter.  (Under  the  “A”  condi¬ 
tions  these  rights  extend  to  moneys  payable 
for  the  use  or  hire  of  horses  or  teams). 

All  workmen  employed  in  the  execution  of 
the  contract  shall  be  residents  of  Canada, 
unless  the  Minister  of  the  department  with 
which  the  contract  has  been  made  is  of 
opinion  that  Canadian  labour  is  not  available, 
or  that  other  special  circumstances  exist  which 
render  it  contrary  to  the  public  interest  to 
enforce  this  provision. 

Under  the  “A”  conditions  clerks  of  works 
or  other  inspecting  officers  appointed  by  the 
Government  to  ensure  the  due  observance 
of  the  contract  are  specially  instructed  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  see  that  the  labour 
conditions  are  fully  complied  with  and  to 
report  any  apparent  violations  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  with  which  the  contract  is  made. 

The  “  B  ”  conditions  provide  that  the  con¬ 
tractor  s  premises  and  the  work  being  per¬ 
formed  under  contract  shall  be  ope'n  for 
inspection  at  all  reasonable  times  by  any 
officer  authorized  by  the  Minister  of  Labour 
lor  this  purpose,  and  that  the  premises  shall 
be  kept  in  sanitaiy  condition. 

Contracts  Awarded  Recently 

During .  the  past  month  statements  were 
received  in  the  Department  of  Labour  show¬ 
ing  that  the  following  contracts  were  recently 
executed  by  the  Government  of  Canada,  and 
that  they  included  either  fair  wage  schedules 
as  shown  below,  or  the  general  fair  wages 
clause  above  mentioned: — 

Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  combined  lighthouse  and 
dwelling  at  Carter  Island,  Lockeport  Harbour, 
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Shelburne  Co.,  N.S.  Name  of  contractor, 
Stewart  C.  MacMillan,  Contractor  &  Builder, 
Isaac’s  Harbour,  N.S.  Date  of  contract,  No¬ 
vember  7,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $5,540.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  ot  Labour 


Concrete  foreman . 

Concrete  workers . 

Carpenters . 

Blacksmiths . . . 

Painters  and  glaziers. 

Labourers . 

Plumbers  and  tinsmiths. 
Structural  iron  workers. . 
Bricklayers  and  masons. 


Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 


Per  day 

So  00 
Pei'  hour 
0  30 
0  50 
0  60 
0  50 
0  30 
0  70 
0  65 
1  00 


Hours 


Day  Week 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

8  44 


Construction  of  a  pile  and  concrete  wharf 
at  Sorel,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractors,  Messrs. 
Cummins  &  Robinson,  70  Lombard  St.,  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.  Date  of  contract,  October  li, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $119,910.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Dredging  the  area  in  front  of  the  Marine 
Depot  at  Dartmouth,  N.S.  Name  of  contract¬ 
ors,  The  Halifax  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Halifax, 
N.S.  Date  of  contract,  November  18,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $1,600. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 


tract,  $3,114.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

U  00 

9 

0  35 

9-10 

0  55 

9 

Repairs  to  the  fortification  walls,  Sections 
C  &  D,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
Emile  Cote,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
November  15.  Amount  of  contract,  $9,730.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

SI  00 

9 

0  35 

9-10 

0  35 

9 

Department  of  Public  Works 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  the  superstructure  of  the 
Prescott  Terminals,  Prescott,  Ont.  Name  of 
contractors,  The  Atlas  Construction  Co.,  Ltd., 
Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract,  November  6, 
1929,  Amount  of  contract,  approximately, 
$3,093,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Department  of  National  Defence 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  rifle  range  at  Valcartier 
Camp,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
Horace  Dussault,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of 
contract,  November  15,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $9,500.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

■  Per  hour 

$0  35 

0  40 

0  55 

ns 

Per  day 

9-10 

9 

9 

Concrete  mixers  and  workers . 

fcfrfcN  

Repairs  to  the  fortification  walls,  Sections 
A  &  B,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Mr. 
Oscar  Dumaine,  Quebec,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  November  15,  1929.  Amount  of  con- 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

Per  hour 

Per 

day 

Per 

week 

$0  80 

8 

44 

0  85 

8 

44 

0  85 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

1  10 

8 

44 

1  00 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

0  75 

8 

44 

0  75 

8 

44 

0  70 

8 

44 

1  10 

8 

44 

0  40 

9-10 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  break¬ 
water  at  Brooklyn,  Queens  Co.,  N.S.  Name 
of  contractors,  Stephen  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Halifax, 
N.S.  Date  of  contract,  Nov.  6,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately,  $100,000.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows: — 
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Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

Foreman  timberman . 

Per  hour 

$0  65 

Per  Per 
day  week 
9  54 

Timberman . 

Carpenters . . 

0  60 

0  65 

0  60 

0  30 
Per  day 

7  00 

5  00 
Per  hour 

0  55 

0  35 

0  45 

0  40 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  64 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

9  54 

Concrete  foreman . 

Blacksmiths . 

Labourers . 

Teamsters,  team  and  wagon. . . 

Carters,  horse  and  cart . 

Piledriver  foreman . 

Piledriver  crew . . 

Timbermen,  skilled . 

Timbermen,  ordinary . 

proximately  $4,343.37.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Piledriver  foreman.  . . 

Per  day 

$10  00 

8 

Piledriver  engineer . 

9  00 

8 

Piledriver  man . 

8  00 

8 

Piledriver  boomman. . . 

8  00 

8 

Bridgeman . 

8  00 

8 

Derrickman . 

8  00 

8 

Fireman . . 

5  50 

8 

Carpenters  . 

7  03 

8 

Labourers . 

4  00 

8 

Any  unavoidable  overtime  work  in  connection  with  the 
above  to  be  paid  for  in  conformity  with  the  custom  of  the 
locality. 

Construction  of  repairs  to  wharf  at  Comox, 
B.C.  Name  of  contractor,  Wm.  Greenlees, 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  October 
28,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$5,758.68.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

Piledriver  foreman . 

Per  day 
$10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

5  50 

7  00 

4  00 

Per  day 

Piledriver  engineer . 

8 

Piledriver  man . 

Piledriver  boomman. . . 

8 

Bridgeman . 

Derrickman . 

Fireman . 

Carpenters . . 

8 

8 

Labourers . 

Construction  of  repairs  to  wharf  at  Royston, 
Comox-Alberni  District,  B.C.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  Mr.  Wm.  Greenlees,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Date  of  contract,  October  28,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately,  $4,868,19.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Piledriver  foreman. . . . 

Per  day 
$10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8 

8 

Piledriver  engineer. . 

Piledriver  man. . . . 

Piledriver  boomman . 

8 

Bridgeman . 

Derrickman. . . 

Fireman . 

8 

Carpenters . 

Labourers _  1 

4  00 

8 

Construction  of  repairs  to  wharf  at  Union 
Bay,  Comox-Alberni  District,  B.C.  Name  of 
contractors,  James  McDonald  Construction 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C.  Date  of  contract, 
November  9,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap- 


Repairs  to  wharf  at  William  Head  Quaran¬ 
tine  Station,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  James 
McDonald  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria, 
B.C.  Date  of  contract,  November  9,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $5,590.  A 
fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Piledriver  foreman . 

Per  day 

$10  00 

9  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

8  00 

5  50 

3  60 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Piledriver  engineers . 

Piledriver  boommen . 

Derrickmen . 

Bridgemen . 

Carpenters . 

Fireman . 

Labourers . 

Alterations  and  addition  to  the  Armoury 
at  Haileybury,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors. 
Hill,  Clark,  Francis,  Ltd.,  New  Liskeard,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  October  3,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately,  $37,250.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the1  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Labourers,  common . 

Labourers,  building . 

Concrete  layers,  mixers  and  finish¬ 
ers . 

Bricklayers . ' '  ” 

Structural  steel  workers . 

Foreman  roofer  (felt  and  gravel) . .' . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Lathers — metal . ' ' 

Stonemasons . 

Plasterers . 

Painters  and  glaziers . ] 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . ’ ' 

Electricians . 


Driver,  team  and  wagon. 
Driver,  horse  and  cart.  . 


Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 


Per  hour 

$0  40 
0  50 

0  50 
1  25 
0  75 
0  75 
0  75 
0  75 
0  75 
1  25 
1  25 
0  75 
0  75 
0  75 
Per  day 
8  00 
5  50 


Hours 
per  day 


9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 
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Wharf  repairs  at  Les  Eboulements,  Charle¬ 
voix  Co.,  Que.  Names  of  contractors,  Alfred 
Cauchon,  Albert  Charest,  George  Lajoie  and 
Edouard  Rochette,  all  of  La  Malbaie,  P .Q. 
Date  of  contract,  October  14,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  approximately  $12,486.87.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as 
follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 
$0  50 

10 

0  40 

10 

0  40 

10 

0  30 

10 

0  30 

10 

0  40 

10 

Teamsters  (2  horses  and  wagon) . . . 

0  50 

10 

Construction  of  new  Federal  building  at 
Vegreville,  Alta.  Name  of  contractor,  Charles 
Gordon,  Vegreville,  Alta.  Date  of  contract, 
November  19,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $28,- 
570  and  unit  prices.  A  fair  wages  schedule 
was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Bricklayers . 

Stonemasons . 

Hollow  tile  setters . 

Plasterers . 

Marble  setters . 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Concrete  finishers . 

Electricians . 

Metal  lathers . 

Structural  steel  workers  . 

Terrazzo  layers  . 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

Felt  and  gravel  roofers . 

Ornamental  ironworkers . 

Plasters’  heljwrs . 

Plumbers’  helpers . 

Steamfitters’  helpers . 

T errazzo  layers’  helpers . 

Sheet  metal  workers’  helpers . 

Electricians’  helpers . 

Concrete  mixers  and  layers . 

Common  labourers . 

Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon. 


Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

SI  45 

8 

1  45 

8 

1  45 

8 

1  45 

8 

1  45 

8 

1  15 

8 

1  10 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

1  00 

8 

0  95 

8 

0  80 

8 

0  75 

8 

0  60 

8 

0  60 

8 

0  60 

8 

0  60 

8 

0  60-0  75 

8 

0  50-0  60 

8 

0  50 

8-10 

0  45 

8-10 

0  90 

8-10 

Construction  of  bank  protection  at  Lulu  Is¬ 
land,  New  Westminster  District,  B.C.  Name 
of  contractors,  W.  R.  Jaynes  Co.,  New  West¬ 
minster,  B.C.  Date  of  contract,  October  16, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract,  approximately 
$8  000.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 
$0  50 

8 

$5  00-$6  00 

8 

per  day 

Construction  of  float  extensions  at  Port 
Alberni,  B.C.  Name  of  contractors,  Victoria 
Pile  Driving  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria,  B.C.  Date 
of  contract,  November  18,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $5,784.80.  A  fair 
wages  schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract 
as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  day 

$10  00 

8 

9  00 

8 

8  00 

8 

8  00 

8 

8  00 

8 

8  00 

8 

5  50 

8 

7  00 

8 

4  00 

8 

Construction  of  public  building  at  Canora, 
Sask.  Name  of  contractors,  A.  W.  Cassidy 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Saskatoon,  Sask.  Date  of  contract, 
Nov.  13,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $24,200, 
and  unit  prices.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Per  hour 

SI  45 

8 

0  90 

9 

1  00 

9 

0  45 

10 

0  85 

9 

0  50 

9 

0  40 

10 

80c.  sq.  yd. 

10 

1  45 

8 

0  50 

8 

0  80 

9 

1  25 

8 

0  60 

8 

1  25 

8 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters’  helpers 

0  50 

0  85 

8 

9 

1  00 

9 

Sheet  metalworkers’  helpers . 

Steam  and  operating  engineers . 

Structural  steel  workers,  erectors.. 
Structural  steel  workers,  riveters.. 
Teamsters  with  team  and  wagon. . 

0  60 

0  75 

0  90 

0  90 

0  80 

0  75 

9 

9 

8 

8 

10 

9 

0  50 

9 

0  50 

10 

2  00 

10 

Construction  of  an  extension  of  the  inner 
end  of  the  Government  Dry  Dock  at  King¬ 
ston,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Robert  K. 
Russel  and  W.  B.  Russel,  Toronto,  Ont.  Date 
of  contract,  October  15,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $40,360  20.  A  fair  wages 
schedule  was  inserted  in  the  contract  as  fol¬ 
lows: — 
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Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

Labourers . 

Per  hour 

Per  day 

$0  40 

8-10 

Hoist  runners . 

0  75 

8-10 

Firemen . 

0  50 

8  10 

Rock  drillers . 

0  55 

8-10 

Teamster,  2  horses  and  wagon . 

0  70 

8-10 

Derrick  men . 

0  55 

8-10 

Riggers . 

0  55 

8-10 

Concrete  mixers . 

0  45 

8-10 

Concrete  runners . 

0  45 

8-10 

Concrete  spreaders . 

0  45 

8-10 

Powdermen . 

0  45 

8-10 

^Carpenters . 

0  90 

8 

•Masons.- .  1 

1  10 

8 

*Time  and  one-half  for  overtime. 


Construction  of  a  cure  verandah,  Pavilion 
A  ,  Military  Hospital,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
P.Q-  Names  of  contractors,  G.  Daoust  and' 
J.  C.  Daoust,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  PjQ.  Date 
of  contract,  October  29,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $7,095.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 
inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Carpenters  and  joiners. 

Per  hour 
*0  75 

0  50 

$3  50  per  M 
Per  hour 

Roofers  (felt  and  gravel) . 

10 

Lathers . 

Plasterers . 

Painters  and  glaziers. . . . 

0  65 

0  60 

0  35 

9 

Electricians . 

Labourers . 

10 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Gretna, 
Man.  Name  of  contractor,  Robert  A.  Wyatti 
Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of  contract,  October 
25,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $21,870  and  unit 
prices.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted  in 
the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Labourers,  common . 

Labourers,  skilled . [ 

Stationery  engineer — 

3  or  more  drums . 

double  drum . 

single  drum . 

Concrete  mixers  and  layers. 

Bricklayers . 

Hollow  tile  layers . 

Structural  steel  workers . 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Roofers,  felt  and  gravel . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Lathers  metal . 

Plasterers . 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

Plumbers . 

Plumbers’  helpers. .' .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Steam  fitters .  ’ 

Steamfitters’  helpers . 

Electricians . 


Driver,  horse  and  cart. . . 
Driver,  team  and  wagon . 


Rate 
of  wages 
Not  less 
than 

Per  hour 


*0  35 
0  45 

1  20 
1  10 
1  05 
0  45 
1  45 
1  35 
0  90 
1  10 
0  65 
0  80 
1  05 
1  35 
0  90 
1  20 
0  50 
1  20 
0  50 
1  10 
day 
6  00 
8  00 


Per 


Hours 


Per  Per 
day  week 
9  54 

9  50 

9 


50 
50 
50 
50 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
50 
44 
50 
44 
Per  day 
9-10 
9-10 


9 

9 

9 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 

8 

9 

8 


Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Tim¬ 
mins,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  Hill,  Clark, 
Francis,  Ltd.,  of  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  Date 
of  contract,  October  31,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  $72,000.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was 


inserted  in  the  contract  as  follows 

— 

Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 

Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 
per  day 

Labourers,  common . 

Per  hour 

SO  40 

9 

Labourers,  building . 

0  50 

9 

Concrete  layers,  mixers  and  finish¬ 
ers  . 

0  50 

9 

Bricklayers . 

1  25 

9 

Structural  steel  workers . 

0  75 

9 

Foreman  roofer  (felt  and  gravel) . . . 

0  75 

9 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

0  75 

9 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

0  75 

9 

Lathers,  metal . 

0  75 

9 

Stonemasons . 

1  25 

9 

Plasterers . 

1  25 

9 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

0  75 

9 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters . 

0  75 

9 

Electricians . 

0  75 

9 

Driver,  team  and  wagon . 

8  00 

9 

Driver,  horse  and  cart . 

► 

5  50 

9 

Construction  of  an  addition  to  the  public 
building  at  Dauphin,  Man.  Names  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  Arthur  Macaw  and  Robert  J.  Macdon¬ 
ald,  Winnipeg,  Man.  Date  of  contract,  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $26,000  and 
unit  prices.  A  fair  wages  schedule  was  inserted 
in  the  contract  as  follows: — 


Trade  or  Class  of  Labour 


Concrete  workers . 

Masons . 

Stonecutters . 

Bricklayers . 

Structural  steel  workers 

Carpenters  and  joiners . 

Roofers  (felt  and  gravel) . . . 

Sheet  metal  workers . 

Terrazzo  layers . . 

Lathers,  metal . 

Plasterers . 

Painters  and  glaziers . 

Plumbers  and  steamfitters. 

Electricians . 

Labourers  (building) . 

Labourers  (common) . 

Terrazzo  layers’  helpers. . . . 

Driver,  horse  and  cart . 

Driver,  team  and  wagon. . . . 


Rate 
of  wages. 
Not  less 
than 

Hours 

Per 

Per 

Per  hour 

day 

week 

I  0  45 

9 

50 

1  45 

8 

44 

1  25 

8 

44 

1  45 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

1  10 

8 

44 

0  80 

8 

44 

0  80 

8 

44 

0  72J 

8 

44 

1  05 

8 

44 

1  35 

8 

44 

0  90 

8 

44 

1  20 

8 

44 

1  10 

8 

44 

0  45 

9 

50 

0  35 

9 

50 

0  55 

9 

50 

0  40 

10 

0  70 

10 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Middle  Cara- 
quet,  Gloucester  Co.,  N.B.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tor,  Charles  L.  Comeau,  Caraquet,  N.B.  Date 
of  contract,  October  24,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $29,180.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  an  extension  to  the  break¬ 
water  at  Paspebiac  West,  Bonaventure  Co., 
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P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Peter  Bourdage, 
Bonaventure  East,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
October  30,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $7,482.21.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Manicouagan, 
Saguenay  Co.,  P.Q.  Names  of  contractors, 
Farley  &  Grant  of  Ottawa,  Ont.  and  Cum¬ 
mins  and  Robinson  of  Toronto,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  October  30,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $474,774  plus  contingen¬ 
cies.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract. 

Repairs  to  Harbour  works  at  Saugeen  River 
(Southampton),  Bruce  North  Co.,  Ont.  Name 
of  contractor,  Gerald  L.  Campbell,  Midland, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  November  4,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $34,390.60. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  public  wharf  at  Beaton, 
West  Kootenay  District,  B.C.  Names  of 
contractors,  F.  R.  McCharles  and  Colin  F. 
McDougall,  Nelson,  B.C.  Date  of  contract, 
November  12,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $6,944.89.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  extensions  to  the  Break¬ 
water  and  Pier  at  Grand  Anse,  Gloucester  Co., 
N.B.  Name  of  contractors,  Jos.  E.  Connolly 
&  Daniel  P.  Connolly,  Bathurst,  N.B.  Date 
of  contract,  November  12,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  aproximately  $17,259.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Port  Daniel 
West,  Bonaventure  Co.,  P.Q.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor,  J.  Edgar  Nadeau,  St.  Godfrey,  Que. 
Date  of  contract,  November  16,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  aproximately  $5,455.60.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  extension  at  L’Anse 
a  Valleau,  Gaspe  Co.,  P.Q.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tor  Mr.  Arthur  Nadeau,  Chandler,  Que.  Date 
of  ’contract,  November  18,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $8,230.o0.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 

contract.  ...  0 

Construction  of  a  public  building  at  Gra- 
velbourg,  Sask.  Name  of  contractors,  G.  L. 
Guay  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Date  of  contract,  November  22,  1929.  Amount 
»f  contract,  $27,950  and  unit  prices.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in 
the  contract. 

Construction  of  one  control  tower  and 
directional  wireless  building  at  the  Montreal 
Air  Harbour,  St.  Hubert,  P.Q.  Name  of  con¬ 
tractor  Albini  Lacroix,  St.  Lambert,  P.Q. 


Date  of  contract,  November  26,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $11,329.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  pile  fenders  and  mooring 
piles  at  the  Elevator  Slip  and  Winter  Storage 
Basin,  Sarnia,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors, 
Detroit  River  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor, 
Ont.  Date  of  contract,  October  25,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $25,669.80 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Kouchibouguac, 
Kent  Co.,  N.B.  Names  of  contractors,  Daniel 
K.  O’Leary,  Richibucto,  N.B.  and  Bruce  L. 
Simmons,  Fredericton,  N.B.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  October  22,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately  $9,313.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  a  wharf  at  Anse  a  Louise 
(Cap  des  Rosiers),  Gaspe  Co.,  P.Q.  Names 
of  contractors,  Alfred  J.  Urquhart,  Barachois 
West,  P.Q.,  and  Arthur  St.  Croix,  Barachois, 
P.Q.  ’  Date  of  contract,  October  26,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  approximately  $36,750. 
The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted 
in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  proposed  ice  pier  No.  4, 
Barrington  Passage,  N.S.  Names  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  M.  A.  Nickerson,  of  Clark’s  Harbour, 
N.s!,  and  Robert  Irwin,  of  Shelbourne,  N.S. 
Date  of  contract,  October  29,  1929.  Amount  of 
contract,  approximately  $18,850.  The  General 
Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Construction  of  wharf  at  Manitowaning, 
District  of  Algoma  East,  Ont.  Names  of 
contractors,  John  McLarty  and  W.  R.  Weber, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Date  of  contract, 
November  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $12,632.34.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Dredging  at  Windmill  Point,  Lake  St.  Louis, 
Quebec.  Name  of  contractors,  J.  P.  Porter 
&  Sons,  Ltd.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  October  31,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  approximately  $42,824.55.  The  General 
Fair  wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  con¬ 
tract. 

Dredging  at  Little  Cataraqui  Bay,  King¬ 
ston,  Ont.  Name  of  contractors,  St.  Law¬ 
rence  &  Great  Lakes  Dredging  &  Construc¬ 
tion  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q.  Date  of  con¬ 
tract,  November  2,  1929.  Amount  of  contract, 
approximately,  $103,320.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Dredging  in  north  arm  of  Fraser  River,  B.C. 
Name  of  contractors,  British  Columbia 
Bridge  &  Dredging  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
Date  of  contract,  October  30,  1929.  Amount 
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of  contract,  approximately  $94,957.80.  The 
General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the 
contract. 

Dredging  at  Port  Lewis  (Lake  St.  Francis), 
Que.  Name  of  contractors,  Les  Chantiers 
Manseau,  Ltd  ,  of  Sorel.  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
October  28,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately  $13,481.87.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

'Construction  and  delivery  of  a  single  screw 
seagoing  steel  tug.  Name  of  contractors,  Col- 
lingwood  Shipyards  Ltd.,  Collingwood,  Ont. 
Date  of  contract,  October  4,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $213,000.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

The  supply  and  installation  of  two  water- 
tube  boilers  at  the  Government  Central  Heat¬ 
ing  Plant,  Ottawa,  Ont.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  Canadian  Vickers,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Date  of  contract,  October  31,  1929.  Amount 
of  contract,  $17,950.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Renovation  and  repairs  to  the  Quarantine 
Station,  Grosse  Isle,  P.Q.  Name  of  contrac¬ 
tors,  Henry  Lemelin  and  Omer  Brousseau, 
both  of  St.  Romuald,  P.Q.  Date  of  contract, 
November  4,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  ap¬ 
proximately,  $9,981.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Construction  of  new  walks,  grading,  drive¬ 
way,  etc.  to  the  public  building  at  Waterloo, 
P.Q.  Name  of  contractor,  Herve  Boyer, 
Waterloo,  Que.  Date  of  contract,  October  25, 
1929.  Amount  of  contract.  $2,200.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  included  in  the 
contract. 

Construction  of  a  public  building  for  Tele¬ 
graph  Service  at  Peace  River,  Alta.  Name 
of  contractor,  Carl  Peterson,  Peace  River, 
Alta.  Date  of  contract,  October  29,  1929. 
Amount  of  contract,  $3,800.  The  General  Fair 
Wages  Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 


Contract  in  Group  “B”  (Interior  Fittings, 
etc.) 

New  interior  fittings  for  the  Post  Office  at 
Springhill,  N.S.  Name  of  contractors,  Wood 
Specialties,  Ltd.,  Alexandria,  Ont.  Date  of 
contract,  October  30,  1929.  Amount  of  con¬ 
tract,  $1,900.  The  General  Fair  Wages 
Clause  was  inserted  in  the  contract. 

Department  of  Rail-ways  and  Canals 
Contracts  in  Group  “A”  (Construction,  etc.) 

Construction  of  a  station  building  at  St. 
Leonard,  N.B.  Name  of  contractor,  C.  W. 
Bowlin,  Woodstock,  N.B.  Date  of  contract, 
November  4,  1929.  Amount  of  contract,  $15, 
000.  The  General  Fair  Wages  Clause  was  in¬ 
serted  in  the  contract. 

Post  Office  Department 

Following  is  a  statement  of  payments  made 
in  November,  1929,  for  supplies  ordered  by  the 
Post  Office  Department  under  contracts  which 
were  subject  to  the  regulations  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  sweating  system,  the  securing 
of  payment  to  the  workers  of  fair  wages  and 
the  performance  of  the  work  under  proper 
sanitary  conditions : — 


Nature  of  Orders 

Amount 

of 

Orders 

Making  metal  dating  stamps  and  type  also  other 
hand  stamps  and  brass  crown  seals . 

$  cts. 

2,485  11 
242  64 

24,561  It 
514  51 
28,882  1* 
448  44 
654  14 
25,031  31 

Making  and  repairing  rubber  stamps,  daters,  etc. 
Making  up  and  supplying  letter  carriers’  uniforms, 
etc . 

Stamping  pads,  ink,  etc . 

Bag  fittings . . 

Scales . 

Letter  boxes . 

Mail  bagging . 

An  article  appearing  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Public  Service  Monthly,  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  'Saskatchewan  Gov¬ 
ernment,  indicates  the  growing  importance  of 
commercial  fishing  in  the  Province.  In  1923, 
the  value  of  the  “take”  was  $286,643  while 
in  1928  production  aggregated  69,931  hundred¬ 
weight,  value  at  $563,075,  this  being  an  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  $60,000  over  the  1927 
cateffi  Commercial  fishing  in  Saskatchewan 
in  the  summer  season  is  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  comparison  with  the  winter  activi¬ 
ties,  the  trend  of  which  has  been  upward  dur¬ 


ing  the  past  two  or  three  seasons  while  sum¬ 
mer  fishing  has  tended  to  decline.  During  the 
1928  season,  29  sail  and  row  boats  and  nine 
gasoline  launches  were  engaged  in  the  industry 
in  the  province,  while  1,084  men  secured  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  livelihood  as  fishermen 
on  Saskatchewan’s  northern  lakes.  Fishery 
experts  predict  that  as  result  of  increased  in¬ 
terest,  assured  markets  and  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand,  the  number  of  fishermen  in  the  north- 
land  of  the  province  during  the  coming  winter 
season  will  be  double  that  of  last  year. 
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RECENT  INDUSTRIAL  AGREEMENTS  AND  SCHEDULES  OF  WAGES 


A  SUMMARY  is  given  below  of  the  more 
important  industrial  agreements  and 
schedules  of  wages  and  working  conditions 
that  have  recently  been  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment.  Such  agreements  are  summarized 
each  month  in  the  Labour  Gazette.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  agreements  are  signed 
by  both  employers  and  employees.  Verbal 
agreements,  which  are  also  included  in  the 
records,  are  schedules  of  rates  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour  and  other  conditions  of  em¬ 
ployment  agreed  upon  between  the  parties 
concerned,  and  in  effect  though  not  signed. 
In  addition  to  these,  important  schedules  of 
wages  are  summarized,  including  civic 
schedules.  In  the  case  of  each  agreement  or 
schedule,  the  rates  of  wages  for  the  principal 
classes  of  labour  are  given  with  other  informa¬ 
tion  of  general  interest. 

Manufacturing:  Printing  and  Publishing 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — Two  Daily  Newspapers 
and  the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants'  Union,  Local  No. 
255. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  28,  1929, 
to  May  27,  1932.  If  at  the  termination  of  the 
agreement  the  two  parties  fail  to  agree  on  any 
change  desired  by  either  of  them,  provision  is 
made  for  reference  to  an  arbitration  committee. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one  pre¬ 
viously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  August,  1925,  page  828,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions: — 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  pressmen: 
from  May  28,  1929,  to  May  27,  1931,  $1.05  for 
day  work  and  $1.1 1§  for  night  work;  from 
May  28,  1931,  to  May  27,  1932,  $1.06|  for  day 
work  and  $1.13 $  for  night  work.  Foreman  at 
least  $5  per  week  over  journeymen’s  scale. 

Work  on  New  Year’s  Day,  Good  Friday,  Vic¬ 
toria  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day  and  any  speci¬ 
ally  proclaimed  national  holiday  to  be  paid  for 
at  overtime  rate. 

Christmas  Day,  Dominion  Day  and  Labour 
Day  to  be  paid  for  at  straight  time  without 
working,  or  if  working  on  these  days,  overtime 
rate  to  be  paid  in  addition. 

Victoria,  B.C. — Certain  Employers  and  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Book¬ 
binders,  Local  No.  147. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  November  1, 
1928,  to  September  30,  1930,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  from  year  to  year  provided  mutually 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  whereby 
wages  and  hours  may  be  adjusted  and  settled 
by  local  conciliation. 

Only  union  members  to  be  employed  if  avail¬ 
able  and  union  members  will  not  work  in  shops 
where  non-union  men  are  continually  employed. 

Hours:  44  per  week  ending  at  noon  on  Satur- 

Overtime:  time  and  one  half  for  first  six 
hours;  thereafter  and  work  on  Sundays,  Labour 
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Day  and  Christmas  Day,  double  time;  all  other 
holidays  time  and  one  half. 

Wages  per  week  for  journeymen  bookbinders: 
from  November  1,  1928,  to  February  28,  1929, 
$43.50;  from  March  1,  1929,  to  September  30, 
1930,  $45. 

Wages  for  apprentice  bookbinders:  first  half 
of  third  year  one  third  of  journeymen’s  scale, 
second  half  of  third  year  one  half  of  journey¬ 
men’s  scale,  fourth  year  two  thirds  of  journey¬ 
men’s  scale. 

Men  apprentices  to  serve  four  years.  One 
apprentice  allowed  for  first  four  journeymen, 
two  for  eight  journeymen  and  one  apprentice 
for  each  additional  five  journeymen. 

Wages  per  week  for  journey  women:  from 
November  1.  1928,  to  February  28,  1929,  $21.75; 
from  March  1,  1929,  to  September  30,  1930, 
$22.50. 

Wages  per  week  for  junior  women:  first  six 
months  $11.  second  six  .months,  $12,  third  six 
months,  $13,  fourth  six  months,  $14,  fifth  six 
months,  $16,  sixth  six  months,  $18.50. 

Women  apprentices  to  serve  three  years.  One 
apprentice  allowed  to  each  shop  and  one  ap¬ 
prentice  for  three  journeywomen,  two  appren¬ 
tices  for  five  journeywomen,  three  apprentices 
for  nine  journeywomen  and  an  additional  ap¬ 
prentice  for  each  five  journeywomen  thereafter. 

Conciliation  and  arbitration  to  govern  the 
adjustment,  of  any  dispute. 

Provided  an  arbitration  agreement  is  arrived 
at,  the  individual  employer  agrees  to  become  a 
party  to  one  arbitration  proceeding  represent¬ 
ing  the  employing  commercial  printers  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  findings  of  such  arbitration  to  be 
binding. 

Manufacturing:  Iron,  Steel  and  Products 

Saint  John,  N.B. — A  Certain  Brass  and  Iron 
Foundry  and  the  International  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Machinists,  Local  No.  482. 

Agreement  reached  following  conciliation  by 
the  Fair  Wages  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Labour. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  October  28, 
1929,  to  October  28,  1930,  and  from  year  to  year 
unless  thirty  days  notice  is  given  by  either 
party. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  5  on  Saturdays,  a  50-hour 
week.  If  a  night  shift  is  used,  a  week’s  work 
will  consist  of  ten  hours  per  night  for  five 
nights. 

Overtime:  from  5  p.m.  to  midnight,  time  and 
one  third;  after  midnight,  time  and  one  half. 
Work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  time  and  one 
half. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
staff,  the  employer  will  consider  reducing  the 
hours  before  reducing  the  number  of  employees 
on  the  regular  staff. 

Wages  per  hour:  tool  makers  70  cents,  ma¬ 
chinists  and  brass  finishers  65  cents,  tool  ma¬ 
chinist  60  cents,  machine  operators  and  brass 
machinists  55  cents,  monitor  operators  50  cents, 
machine  hands  and  brass  machine  operators  45 
cents,  skilled  labour  35  cents,  unskilled  labour 
30  cents,  assemblers  30  to  60  cents. 

Apprentices  (except  those  employed  at  the 
time  of  signing  the  agreement)  to  be  between 
ages  of  16  and  21  years,  and  will  serve  five 
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years,  and  every  effort  be  made  to  instruct 
them  in  every  branch  of  the  trade. 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices:  first  year 
16  to  20  cents,  second  year  25  cents,  third  year 
30  cents,  fourth  year  35  cents,  fifth  year  40 
cents. 

A  shop  committee  consisting  of  a  chairman 
and  a  member  of  each  department  will  act  for 
a  period  of  three  months,  the  membership  of 
this  committee  and  the  continuance  of  it  after 
the  three  month  period  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  employer. 

If  any  employee  considers  that  he  is  unjustly 
dealt  with,  the  matter  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
shop  committee  and  the  management,  and  if 
necessary  will  be  referred  to  arbitration. 

Construction:  Buildings  and  Structures 

Toronto,  Ontario. — The  Carpenter  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors’  Section  and  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Contractors  Association  of  the 
Toronto  Builders  Exchange  of  the  first 
part,  and  the  Toronto  District  Manag¬ 
ing  Committee  of  the  Amalgamated 
Carpenters  of  Canada  of  the  second  part. 

The  terms  of  this  agreement,  which  was 
signed  on  November  16,  1929,  are  printed  in 
full  as  follows:^ 

Clause  1. — This  Agreement  shall  take  effect 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1930,  between  the 
two  bodies  aforementioned,  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  the  31st  day  of  December,  1931, 
and  any  change  of  this  agreement  requested  by 
either  party,  must  be  made  three  months  prior 
to  December  31,  1931,  and  notification  of  the 
same  shall  be  given  in  writing. 

Clause  2. — The  party  of  the  second  part,  as 
a  whole,  shall  not  order  any  strike  against 
members  of  the  first  part,  either  individually 
or  collectively,  nor  shall  any  members  of  the 
party  of  the  second  part  leave  their  work 
before  the  matter  in  dispute  is  brought  before 
the  Arbitration  Board,  hereinafter  described 
for  settlement,  such  Board  to  be  called  within 
forty-eight  hours,  and  report  their  decision  as 
early  as  possible.  A  joint  Arbitration  Board 
of  three  members  from  each  party  shall  be 
appointed  forthwith  to  carry  out  the  terms  set 
in  this  clause. 

Clause  3. — Under  this  Agreement,  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a  full  working  day,  for  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week,  and  four  hours  on 
Saturday,  the  hours  to  be  from  eight  aim.  to 
five  p.m.  and  Saturday  from  eight  to  twelve 
noon.  Where  it  is  agreeable  to  both  parties 
of  this  Agreement  to  take  one-half  hour  for 
lunch,  then  the  quitting  time  shall  be  4.30  p.m. 
In  the  event  of  any  building  exceeding  eight 
stories  in  height,  the  eighth  floor  shall  be  known 
as  the  starting  point,  at  the  starting  time,  and 
the  employees  shall  proceed  to  their  work  from 
this  point  on  the  employers  time. 

Clause  4. — All  work  done  after  twelve  noon 
on  Saturdays,  also  Sundays,  New  Year’s  Day, 
Victoria  Day,  Dominion  Day,  Labour  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day,  shall  be 
paid  at  the  rate  of  double  time.  Work  may 
be  done  in  case  of  an  emergency  for  the  first 
three  hours  after  the  ordinary  quitting  time  of 
the  regular  working  days  of  the  week,  and  shall 
!d  or  rate  of  time  and  one-half, 

all  other  overtime  to  be  paid  for  at  double 


Clause  5. — When  work  is  carried  on  in  two 
or  more  shifts,  the  second  and  third  shifts  shall 
be  paid  eight  hours  time  for  seven  hours  work. 
The  men  shall  not  work  on  any  more  than  one 
shift  in  twenty-four  hours,  unless  paid  for  such 
time,  as  rates  in  clause  4  of  this  Agreement 
specify*  first  shift  to  work  regular  hours;  if 
other  hours,  they  shall  be  paid  at  the  same 
rate  as  second  and  third  shifts.  Saturdays,  4 
hours  pay  for  three  and  one-half  hours  work. 

Clause  6. — The  rate  of  wages  for  Carpenters 
in  this  district  as  agreed  between  the  parties 
hereto,  shall  be  as  follows: — 

January  1,  to  June  30,  1930,  shall  be  $1.05 
per  hour. 

July  1,  to  December  31,  1930,  shall  be  $1.10 
per  hour. 

January  1,  to  December  31,  1931,  shall  be 
$1.15  per  hour. 

Clause  7. — When  men  are  moved  from  one 
job  to  another  during  working  hours,  car  fare 
shall  be  paid  by  the  employer,  and  also  time 
in  transit.  Carpenters  shall  be  paid  every 
week.  In  case  of  discharge,  the  men  shall 
immediately  be  paid  their  wages  in  full.  In 
case  of  quitting,  those  doing  so  shall  be  paid 
on  the  regular  pay-day.  When  a  man  is  to 
be  laid  off,  or  when  a  man  decides  to  quit, 
one  hour’s  notice  shall  be  given  in  either  case, 
on  condition  that  the  employee  works  for  the 
hour  specified. 

Clause  8. — The  jurisdiction  to  which  these 
rules  apply,  shall  be  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
from  Bloor  and  Yonge  Sts.,  Toronto.  The 
contractors  agree  to  pay  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
observe  the  working  conditions  as  set  forth  in 
this  Agreement  within  the  said  eight  mile 
radius;  also  pay  transportation  charges  both 
ways  outside  of  this  radius. 

Clause  9. — It  is  also  agreed  that  a  room  shall 
be  provided  with  sufficient  space  and  heat  for 
Carpenters  to  eat  their  meals,  and  be  used  for 
the  storage  of  their  tools;  a  lock  and  key  to  be 
provided. 

Clause  10. — This  Agreement  is  made  on  the 
condition  that  all  carpenters  shall  work 
harmoniously  together. 

Clause  11. — The  rates  for  pay  for  appren¬ 
tices  shall  be  as  follows: — 

For  the  first  year,  twenty-five  cents  (25c.) 
per  hour. 

For  the  second  year,  thirty-five  cents  (35c.) 
per  hour. 

For  the  -third  year,  forty-five  cents  (45c.) 
per  hour. 

For  the  fourth  year,  sixty  cents  (60c.)  per 
hour. 

Toronto,  Ontario. — Certain  Contractors  and 
the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperh angers, 
Local  No.  151. 

Agreement  signed  following  strike  reported 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  for  June  and  July,  to 
be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929,  to  May  1,  1931. 
If  any  change  desired  by  either  party,  notice 
to  be  given  60  days  before  expiration. 

Only  members  of  local  unions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Brotherhood  are  to  be  employed. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays.  If  the 
five  day  week  is  generally  adopted  by  the 
Toronto  Building  Trades  Council,  negotiations 
will  take  place  to  meet  the  new  condition. 
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Overtime:  time  and  one-hialf  for  first  four 
hours,  thereafter  and  all  work  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 
No  work  on  Labour  Day;  overtime  will  be 
dispensed  with  as  far  as  possible. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen:  from  May 
1,  1929,  to  May  1,  1930,  90  cents;  from  May  1, 
1930,  to  May  1,  1931,  $1. 

One  apprentice  allowed  to  every  contractor 
employing  two  journeymen,  two  apprentices  if 
ten  journeymen  employed  and  thereafter  one 
additional  apprentice  for  every  five  additional 
journeymen  employed. 

Any  shop  grievance  will  if  possible  be 
adjusted  between  the  business  agent  and  the 
employer,  but  no  strike  to  occur  until  the 
executive  of  the  local  union  investigates  the 
dispute.  The  representatives  of  the  local  unions 
shall  have  the  right  to  remove  workers  from 
their  job  whenever  the  local  union  considers  it 
necessary.  A  shop  steward  to  be  appointed  on 
any  job  when  more  than  four  journeymen 
employed. 

Every  contractor  will  satisfy  the  union  that 
his  employees  are  properly  protected  under  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  of  Ontario. 

Toronto,  Ontario. — Master  Painters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  National  Union  of 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperh angers 
of  Canada,  Jubilee  Local  No.  1. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1929, 
to  April  30,  1930.  Negotiations  towards  any 
new  agreement  will  commence  not  later  than 
December  31,  1929. 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 
week. 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight  and 
for  work  on  Saturday  afternoons  to  5  pm.; 
overtime  after  midnight  on  other  days  and 
after  5  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  .all  work  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time.  No  work 
on  Labour  Day.  When  two  or  three  shifts 
are  worked,  regular  wage  to  be  paid. 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  painters, 
decorators  and  paperhangers:  80  cents. 

For  work  out  of  city,  fare,  board  and 
travelling  time  to  be  paid.  On  country  work, 
overtime  may  be  worked  at  regular  wage.  Men 
may  work  the  same  number  of  hours  as  the 
workmen  in  the  same  trade  are  working  in 
that  locality. 

Construction :  Shipbuilding 

St.  John,  N.B. — St.  John  Dry  Dock  and 
Shipbuilding  Company  Limited  and  the 
Machinists  and  Apprentices  Employed 
by  Them. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  21, 
1929°  to  March  1,  1930  and  from  year  to  year 
unless  thirty  days’  notice  of  change  is  given  by 
either  party. 

Hours:  9  per  day,  4}  on  Saturdays,  for  day 
work;  if  night  shift  employed,  10  hours  per 
night,  five  nights  per  week. 

Overtime:  overtime  to  midnight,  time  and 
one-half;  after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sun¬ 
days  and  holidays,  double  time. 

Wages  for  machinists;  65  cents  per  hour. 

If  any  apprentices  are  employed,  not  more 
than  two  additional  each  year  to  be  employed, 
unless  otherwise  mutually  agreed  on.  Appren- 
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tices  are  to  serve  four  years  and  will  be  in¬ 
structed  in  all  branches  of  the  trade. 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices:  15  cents 
during  first  year,  20  cents  during  second  year, 
25  cents  during  third  year  and  30  cents  during 
fourth  year. 

If  any  employee  considers  himself  unjustly 
dealt  with,  the  matter  may  be  taken  up  by  the 
shop  committee  and  the  management  and  if 
necessary,  will  be  referred  to  arbitration.  No 
stoppage  of  work  until  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  reach  an  agreement.  No  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  be  shown  members  of  the  shop  com¬ 
mittee. 

Construction :  Miscellaneous 

Vancouver  and  Victoria,  B.C. — Trade  Rules 
of  the  Pile  Drivers,  Bridge,  Dock  and 
Wharf  Builders  Unions,  Local  No.  2404 
Vancouver  and  Local  No.  2415  Victoria 
(United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners). 

These  rules  which  were  revised  on  January 
1,  1929,  are  similar  to  the  rules  previously  in 
force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  September,  1928,  and  July,  1925,  with  the 
following  exceptions: — 

Wages  for  boomman  $1.06£  per  hour,  $8.50 
per  day. 

Travelling  time  must  be  paid  on  all  jobs 
lasting  two  weeks  or  less,  but  any  man  who 
is  sent  to  a  job  and  leaves  within  two  weeks 
must  forfeit  his  transportation. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Water 
Transportation 

Charlottetown,  P.E.I. — Schedule  of  Wages 
and  Working  Conditions  Adopted  by  the 
Labourers’  Protective  Union  Local  No. 
9658. 

This  schedule  was  adopted  by  the  union  to 
be  in  effect  from  April  1,  1929,  to  March  31, 
1930. 

Wages  per  hour:  general  wharf  and  ware¬ 
house  work — day  work  40  cents,  night  work  50 
cents;  work  at  steamboats  with  general  cargo- 
day  work  60  cents,  night  work  70  cents;  work 
at  sailing  vessels  with  general  cargo,  brick,  or 
lumber  50  cents;  shovelling  coal,  stone,  salt  or 
brick  in  bulk  on  board  sailing  vessels — 25  cents 
per  ton  for  vessels  under  300  tons  and  30  cents 
for  vessels  over  300  tons  (three  men  to  hatch 
all  tonnage) ;  trimming  coal,  stone,  corn  or  salt 
from  sailing  vessels  and  labour  connected  there¬ 
with,  75  cents  per  hour  (four  men  to  a  gang) ; 
for  all  steamers  discharging  coal  55  cents  per 
ton,  trimming  coal  from  steamers  75  cents  per 
hour;  for  discharging  molasses  50  cents  per 
puncheon,  for  bunkering  steamboats  25  to  50 
cents  per  ton  or  by  the  hour,  for  trimming  coal 
at  milk  factory,  cold  storage  plant  and  electric 
light  plant  25  cents  per  ton,  for  bagging  coal 
at  any  coal  agent  70  cents  per  hour,  for  trim¬ 
ming  coal  from  cars  75  cents  per  hour,  working 
at  steamboat  or  sailing  vessels  loaded  with 
fertilizer  65  cents  per  hour  for  day  work  and 
70  cents  peT  hour  for  night  work.  For  putting 
coal  into  cellars  15  cents  per  load. 
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Time  and  one-hialf  for  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  and  for  work  during  meal  hours. 

Men  ordered  to  steamer  loading  or  discharg¬ 
ing  cargo  to  receive  one  hour’s  pay  and  to  he 
paid  for  waiting  time. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities:  Street 
and  Electric  Railways 

Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  Ontario.— 
Cities  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William 
and  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street 
and  Electric  Railway  Employees,  Local 
No.  966,  AND  ALL  OTHER  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
Street  Railway  Department. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  May  1,  1928, 
to  May  1,  1930. 

This  agreement  was  signed  following  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Board  under  the  Industrial  Disputes 
Investigation  Act,  which  report  was  printed  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  October,  1928,  and  was 
adopted  by  both  parties  with  certain  changes 
as  reported  in  the  issue  for  November,  1928. 
The  working  conditions  covered  in  the  agree¬ 
ment  show  only  minor  change  from  the  previous 
agreement  which  was  summarized  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  October,  1927.  The  new  wage  scale 
is  as  follows: — 

Wages  per  hour  in  transportation  depart¬ 
ment:  on  two-man  cars — first  six  months  45 
cents,  second  six  months  50  cents,  thereafter 
54  £  cents;  on  one-man  cars — first  six  months 
52|  cents,  second  six  months,  57J  cents,  there¬ 
after  62  cents.  Regular  spare  operators  work¬ 
ing  less  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day  will  be 
paid  six  hours  per  day,  six  days  per  week  at 
their  respective  rates,  unless  off  sick  or  unless 
one  has  missed  his  call. 

Wages  per  hour  in  car  house  department: 
carpenter  65  cents,  machinist  and  blacksmith 
65  cents,  painter  61  cents,  first  class  pitman  60 
cents,  second  class  pitman  55  cents,  labourers 
and  car  cleaners  50  cents. 

Wages  per  hour  in  track  department:  track 
bonder  51  cents,  regular  trackmen  49  cents. 

Saskatoon,  Sask. — By-Law  to  Regulate 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  of  the 
Municipal  Street  Railway. 

A  summary  of  this  by-law  is  given  below 
under  the  heading:  “Service — Public  Adminis¬ 
tration  ”. 

Lethbridge,  Alberta. — ’City  of  Lethbridge 
and  the  Amalgamated  Association  of 
Street  and  Electric  Railway  Employees. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1,  1929, 
to  February  28,  1930.  If  either  party  desires 
a  change  at  the  expiration  of  the  agreement, 
thirty  days’  notice  to  be  given.  If  unable  to 
reach  a  new  agreement,  a  board  of  arbitration 
under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act 
will  be  applied  for. 

No  discrimination  to  be  shown  employees  on 
account  of  union  membership.  A  check-off  for 
monthly  union  dues  will  be  maintained. 

Hours:  9  per  day  for  both  transportation  and 
barn  departments. 

Overtime  and  all  work  on  Sundays,  holidays 
and  rest  day  time  and  one  half.  Sub-station 
°l)®ila’'or  °.n  Sundays  to  be  paid  straight  time. 

Wages  for  motormen:  first  six  months  55 
cents,  second  six  months  58  cents,  thereafter  61 


cents;  motormen  training  students  3  cents  per 
hour  extra,  spare  men  55  cents. 

Wages  per  hour:  barnmen — first  six  months 
55  cents,  next  six  months  58  cents,  thereafter 
59  cents,  mechanic  70  cents,  track  greaser  55 
cents,  trackman  experienced  55  cents,  other 
labourers  50  cents. 

The  terms  of  the  group  sickness  and  accident 
insurance  policy  to  be  continued. 

Seniority  to  be  considered  in  making  promo¬ 
tions,  in  choice  of  runs  and  also  if  necessary  to 
reduce  staff. 

The  length  of  training  period  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Superintendent,  but  no 
wages  will  be  paid  for  this  period. 

The  superintendent  will  at  all  times  receive  a 
grievance  committee.  Failing  a  settlement,  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  the  City  Manager. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Edmonton  and  Edmonton  Civic 
Employees’  Federation — Special  Condi¬ 
tions  Concerning  the  Amalgamated  As¬ 
sociation  of  Street  and  Electric  Rail¬ 
way  Employees,  Local  No.  569. 

The  conditions  of  this  agreement  are  similar 
to  those  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette  for 
November,  1925,  with  the  exception  of  the  hours 
of  motormen  and  conductors  and  the  wages 
schedule  which  is  as  follows: 

Motormen  and  Conductors  and  Motormen- 
Conductors 

Hours:  8  per  day.  Time  and  one  half  for 
legal  holidays. 

Wages  per  hour:  first  six  months  58  cents, 
second  six  months  60  cents,  second  year  65  cents, 
third  year  68  cents,  thereafter  71  cents. 

Barn  Men 

Wages  per  hour:  car  cleaners  (after  six 
months)  55  cents,  car  repairers  57  to  70  cents, 
controller  men  75  cents,  foreman  carpenter  $1, 
fireman  for  boilers  60  cents,  linemen’s  helper 
62  cents.  Wages  per  month:  general  foreman 
$195,  assistant  general  foreman  $180,  barn  fore¬ 
man  (nights)  $160,  fare  box  inspector  $155, 
storekeeper  and  record  clerk  $155. 

Wages  per  hour  for  trade  mechanics:  car 
wirers  73  cents,  painters  80  cents,  painters’ 
helpers  65  cents,  blacksmiths’  helpers  57  cents 
and  64  cents,  labourers  and  sand  men  55  cents, 
electric  welders  70  and  80  cents,  armature 
winders  89  cents,  blacksmiths  80  cents,  babbit 
men  68  cents.  Equipment  of  car  men  $125  per 
month. 

Wages  for  trackmen,  etc:  track  labourers  55 
cents  per  hour,  trackmen  in  charge  of  gang 
60  cents  per  hour;  track  greasers  $110  per 
month  flagmen  $100.  Time  and  one  half  for 
legal  holidays. 

Wages  for  power  house  and  pumping  station: 
shift  engineer  $192  per  month,  assistant  chief 
engineers  $155,  water  tender  and  head  fireman 
with  certificate  $145,  water  tender  and  head 
firemen  $140,  relief  man  $140,  fireman  60  and 
65  cents  per  hour,  head  ash  handler  59  cents, 
other  ash  handlers  55  and  57  cents,  elevator 
attendants  65  and  63  cents,  crane  engineers’ 
helpers  62  cents,  general  helpers  55  and  56 
cents,  experienced  helpers  if  qualified  after 
three  years  60  cents,  boiler  cleaners  60  and  66 
cents,  tube  blower  61  cents,  combustion  men 
57  cents.  Wages  at  pumping  station:  chief 
falter  operators  $145  per  month,  general  help 
on  filters  56  and  60  cents  per  hour. 
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Service :  Public  Administration 

Saskatoon,  Sask. — By-Laws  to  Regulate  the 
Wages  and  Working  Conditions  of  Cer¬ 
tain  Classes  of  Employees  of  the  City 
of  Saskatoon. 


Linemen  of  the  Electrical  Department 


By-laws  to  be  in  effect  from  January  1,  1929, 
to  January  1,  1930. 

Hours:  8)  per  day  for  first  five  days  and  4) 
hours  on  Saturdays. 

Overtime  to  10  p.m.  on  other  days  and  to 
5.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  time  and  one  half; 
overtime  between  10  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  on  other 
days  and  after  5.30  p.m.  on  Saturdays,  and  all 
work  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  double  time. 
Any  lineman  called  out  at  3  a.m.  or  earlier  will 
be  paid  double  time  until  relieved.  Any  line¬ 
man  called  out  after  5.30  p.m.  to  be  paid  at 
least  three  hours’  time. 

Wages  per  hour:  line  foreman  $1.15; 
journeymen  linemen — first  class  $1.02),  second 
class  88)  cents. 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices:  first  three 
months  57  cents;  first  six  months  thereafter 
59)  cents,  second  6ix  months  thereafter  62) 
cents,  third  six  months  thereafter  65  cents, 
fourth  six  months  thereafter  67 )  cents,  last 
nine  months  70  cents. 

Any  lineman  will  be  considered  a  journey¬ 
man  who  has  at  least  three  years’  experience 
in  one  or  all  branches  of  the  trade,  that  is  to 
say,  lineman,  cable  6plicer  or  troubleman, 
provided  such  workman  proves  qualified  by 
examination  and  test. 

Not  more  than  one  apprentice  to  every  four 
journeymen  and  no  apprentice  will  be  allowed 
to  work  on  high  voltage  wires  or  primaries 
except  during  the  last  six  months  of  apprentice¬ 
ship. 

Two  journeymen  will  be  assigned  to  all  work 
done  on  high  voltage  wires.  All  linemen 
employed  on  poles  with  high  tension  wires  must 
wear  rubber  gloves  and  protectors  which  will 
be  supplied  by  the  city. 

Journeymen  linemen  will  have  supervision  of 
the  setting  and  framing  of  poles  and  all  work 
carried  out  thereon;  also  the  laying  and  pulling 
of  cables. 

In  filling  any  vacancy,  seniority  to  be  con¬ 


sidered. 

After  one  year’s  service,  two  weeks  holiday 
with  pay  will  be  given  each  year,  and  if  neces¬ 
sary,  two  weeks’  sick  leave  per  year.  This 
period  of  sick  leave  may  be  extended  by  special 
sanction  of  the  city  council. 


Employees  of  the  Pumping  Plant  and  Electrical 
Department  (except  linemen ) 

By-law  to  be  in  effect  from  J anuary  1,  1929, 
to  January  1,  1930. 

This  by-law  is  the  same  as  the  one  previously 
in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  October,  1927,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wage  scale  which  is  as  follows: 

Wages  per  hour  for  outside  electrical 
workers:  wiremen  (electricians)  85  cents,  street 
light  patrolman  75  cents,  relief  light  patrolman 
70  cents,  meter  installers  75  cents,  tungsten 
patrolman  65  cents,  groundmen — first  season  57 
cents,  thereafter  60  cents. 

Wages  for  power  house  workers:  assistant 
chief  engineer  $195  per  month,  shift  engineer 


$185,  senior  assistant  shift  engineer  $180, 
assistant  shift  engineer  $175,  draughtsman  $180, 
turbine  and  boiler  room  attendants  $145,  fire¬ 
men  $155,  storekeeper  $135,  coal  foreman  $165, 
meter  repairer  $165,  station  electrician  95 
cents  per  hour,  skilled  mechanics  85  cents, 
skilled  mechanic’s  helpers  65  cents,  blacksmith 
75  cents,  foreman  boiler  cleaner  75  cents,  boiler 
cleaners,  ash  men  and  coal  handlers  57  cents 
for  first  six  months,  60  cents  for  second  six 
months  and  62  cents  thereafter.  Assistant 
chief  engineers  will  be  paid  $132.50  per  month 
as  a  minimum,  with  a  maximum  of  $175  when 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  switchboard. 

Wages  for  pumping  station  and  filtration 
plant  workers:  shift  engineers  $180  per  month, 
assistant  engineer  $150,  cleaner  and  relief  man 
$135,  casual  helper  57  cents  per  hour. 

Fire  Department 

By-law  to  be  in  effect  from  January  1,  1929, 
to  January  1,  1930. 

This  by-law  is  the  same  as  the  one  previously 
in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  October,  1927,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wage  scale,  which  is  as  follows:— 

Wages  per  month:  fire  alarm  and  police  tele¬ 
graph  supervisor  $190.75,  senior  captain  $182.50, 
captains  $162.50,  motor  mechanic  $162.50  lieu¬ 
tenants  $157.50,  firemen— first  year  $132.50, 
second  year  $142.50,  after  two  years  $152.50; 
firemen  appointed  on  or  after  January  1,  1929: 
first  year  $122.50,  second  year  $132.50,  third 
year  $142.50,  after  three  years  $152.50. 

Municipal  Street  Railway 

By-law  to  be  in  effect  from  June  24,  1929, 
to  January  1,  1930.  . 

This  by-law  is  the  same  as  the  one  previously 
in  force  and  summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
for  October,  1927,  with  the  following  excep- 

tlC>Wages  per  hour  for  employees  of  Mechanical 
Department:  linemen  92  cents,  arc  welders  83 
cents,  electrician  and  armature  winder  82) 
cents,  lineman’s  assistant  80)  cents,  charge  hand 
80  cents,  carpenter  and  painter  80  cents,  ma¬ 
chinist  151  cents,  blacksmith  72  cents,  Junior 
mechanic  69)  cents,  painter  s  assistant  685 
cents,  car  and  track  repairers  (pitmen)— first 
year  59  cents,  second  year  61  cents,  after  three 
years  62)  cents,  general  worker  56  cents,  car 
cleaners  and  helpers  53)  cents,  senior  track 
repairer  67)  cents,  track  foreman  60  cents, 
leading  hand — first  year  50  cents,  second  year 
52  cents,  greaser  49)  cents,  flagman  $4.16  per 
day,  sub-foreman  55  cents  per  hour,  casual 
track  labourer  45  cents,  permanent  track 
labourer  47)  cents,  night  foreman  $160  per 

Any  vacancy  occurring  on  day  shift  to  be 
filled  from  the  night  shift,  seniority  and  effi¬ 
ciency  to  govern. 

Prince  Albert,  Sask.— Schedule  of  Wages  and 
Working  Conditions  for  Certain 
Classes  of  Civic  Employees. 

Schedule  in  effect  for  the  year  1929:— 
Poicer  Ilouse 

Hours:  48  per  week,  with  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  with  pay  each  year. 

Wages:  shift  engineers  $150  per  month,  fire¬ 
men  $125  per  month,  power  plant  maintenance 
man  $120,  coal  and  ash  handlers  45  cents  per 
hour. 
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Meter  and  Line  Department 

Hours:  8  per  day,  a  44-hour  week,  with  two 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay  each  year. 

Wages:  meter-man  $120  to  $132  per  month, 
lineman  65  to  75  cents  per  hour,  helpers  and 
apprentices  35  cents,  line  foreman  75  cents. 

Fire  Department 

The  Department  is  not  operated  under  the 
two  platoon  system.  Wages  per  month  for 
firemen  from  $85  for  beginners  to  a  maximum 
of  $115. 

Works  Department 

Hours:  9  per  day. 

Wages  for  labourers:  40  cents  per  hour  for 
regular  labourers  and  35  cents  for  temporary 
labourers. 


Lethbridge,  Alberta. — City  of  Lethbridge 
and  the  Cmc  Employees’  Federal 
Labour  Union,  Local  No.  70. 

General 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  from  March  1,  1929, 
to  February  28,  1930.  The  parties  are  to  meet 
about  January  30,  1930,  to  discuss  new  agree¬ 
ment  and  future  wage  adjustments  are  to  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  living  as  published  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  for  the  previous  October. 

No  discrimination  on  account  of  union  mem¬ 
bership  and  the  check-off  to  remain  in  force. 
Preference  of  employment  to  be  given  to  citizens 
of  Lethbridge. 

Hours:  except  where  otherwise  specified, 
hours  to  be  8  per  day. 

.  Overtime:  time  and  one-half  for  overtime, 
including  work  on  legal  holidays,  to  all  men 
paid  on  hourly  basis.  No  overtime  to  be  paid 
to  employees  paid  on  monthly  basis.  Except 
where  otherwise  specified,  double  time  for  work 
on  Sundays.  If  asked  to  report  for  work  and 
then  not  required,  men  on  hourly  rate  will  be 
paid  one  hour’s  pay. 

Wages:  minimum  wage  to  be  50  cents  per 
hour  and  this  will  also  be  the  minimum  on  all 
city  contract  work. 

The  group  sickness  and  accident  insurance 
policy  to  be  continued. 

The  City  Manager  will  at  all  times  receive  a 
Sr*f.v  jn?e  committee.  If  any  dispute  cannot  be 
s?. .  fy  ln,  ff115  way,  it  will  be  referred  to  a  con¬ 
ciliation  board. 

Seniority  to  be  considered  in  making  promo- 


Water  Works 

Wages  for  water  works  employees:  foreman 
b3  cents  to  65  cents  per  hour,  pipe  layers. 
'  ydrant  men,  caulkers,  etc.  60  cents,  diggers 
(permanent)  55  cents,  diggers  (temporary)  5C 
fth  meter  reader  and  inspector,  $140  per 


Streets  Department 

Wages  for  employees  of  Streets  Department- 
street  cleaners  (old  men)  $75  per  month" 
special  rate  59  cents  per  hour,  general  rate  55 
cents  per  hour,  temporary  labourers  50  cents. 

Stables  Department 

tea«TterS:  55  cents  per  hour. 

The  regular  8-hour  day  to  be  worked  but 
f  reqmred  to  care  for  team  one-half  hour  ad¬ 
ditional  night  and  morning  to  be  allowed 


Engine  Drivers 

When  employees  are  on  any  make  of  engine 
or  on  mechanical  work  other  than  driving  motor 
cars  or  trucks,  tractor  engineers’  wages  to  be 
paid,  that  is  63  cents  per  hour. 

Fire  Fighters 

The  wage  schedule  for  fire  fighters  is  not  in¬ 
cluded. 

Ten  days  vacation  with  pay  each  year  after 
one  year’s  service,  which  may  be  increased  to 
fourteen  days  at  discretion  of  the  chief.  Full 
pay  for  sickness  and  accident  leave  according 
to  insurance  agreement,  and  this  time  may  be 
extended  at  the  discretion  of  the  City  Manager. 

New  employees  taken  on  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35. 

Power  House 

Machinist  and  boilerwasher  to  be  paid  over¬ 
time  rates  for  all  overtime  including  legal 
holidays;  double  time  for  Sundays.  Engineers 
will  be  granted  12  days’  holidays  with  pay  and 
firemen  14  days. 


Goal  Mine 

Wages:  drivers  wages  $5.38  per  day  for 
inside  work,  $4.90  per  day  for  outside  work, 
tippdemen  60  cents  per  hour.  Contract  nates 
for  other  classes  of  work  are  specified. 

Edmonton,  Alberta. — The  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  Edmonton  and  the 
Edmonton  Civic  Employees’  Federation. 

Agreement  to  be  in  effect  for  the  year  1929, 
and  from  year  to  year  thereafter  until  a  new 
agreement  is  negotiated. 

This  agreement  is  similar  to  the  one 
summarized  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  November, 
1925  (Electrical  Workers’  Agreement  in  issue 
for  October,  1927),  with  the  following  changes: 

Civic  Employees  Federal  Union  No.  SO 

Wages,  per  hour:  common  labourers  and 
teamsters  55  cents,  sewer  and  water  house 
service  construction  men  55  cents,  experienced 
labourers  57  cents,  truck  drivers  58  cents, 
heavy  truck  drivers  65  cents,  gasoline  engine 
operators,  hydrant  and  valve  repairers  62 
cents,  water  service  and  meter  installers,  pipe 
layers,  fitters  and  caulkers  66  cents,  meter 
mechanic  71  cents,  sewer  and  waterworks  con¬ 
struction^  foreman  and  inspectors  76  cents, 
steam  boiler  operators  82  cents. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Steam  Shovel  and 
Dredgemen,  Local  No.  55 

Wages  per  hour:  92  cents. 

Policemen’s  Association  Local  No.  74 

.  Wages  per  month:  night  inspector  $180, 
inspectors  $170,  sergeants  (detectives)  $170. 
sergeants  $160,  constables  $125  to  $145,  detec- 
^  $160,  acting  detectives  $145,  accountant 
and  finger  print  expert  $175,  matron  $97.50, 
janitor  $120..  woman  police  officer  $100. 

City  Fire  Fighters’  Union,  Local  No.  209 

Wages  per  month:  captains  $165,  lieutenants 
$160  mechanic  $175,  assistant  electrician  $155, 
-assistant  motor  mechanic  $155,  firemen  and 
drivers  $125  for  first  year  to  $145  for  third 
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year,  operators  $120  for  first  year  to  $127.50 
for  third  year,  fire  marshal  $165,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  fire  and  police  telegraph  alarm 
system  $200. 

Amalgamated  Street  and  Electric  Railway 
Employees,  Local  No.  569 

This  agreement  is  noted  above  under  the 
heading:  “Transportation  and  Public  Utilities 
— Street  and  Electric  Railways.” 

International  Association  of  Machinists,  Local 
No.  817 

Wages  per  hour:  machinists  employed  at 
power  plant  90  cents,  machinists  helpers  70 
cents,  machinists  at  Street  Railway  barns  90 
cents,  boiler  room  mechanics  78  cents,  machinist 
helper  at  Street  Railway  68  cents. 

International  Association  of  Steam  and 
Operating  Engineers,  Local  No.  857 

The  only  wage  rates  mentioned  under  this 
agreement  are  shift  engineers  $180  per  month, 
assistant  shift  engineers  $145. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners 

Wages  per  hour  at  Street  Railway  barns 
from  May  1,  1929,  95  cents,  foreman  5  cents 
per  hour  extra. 

United  Brotherhood  of  Painters,  Decorators 
and  Paperhangers,  Local  No.  1016 

Hours:  8  per  day,  4  on  Saturdays,  a  44-hour 

Overtime:  time  and  one-half  to  midnight, 
after  midnight  and  all  work  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  double  time.  . 

Wages  per  hour  for  journeymen  painters:  90 
cents;  foreman  5  cents  per  hour  extra. 

One  apprentice  allowed  for  every  five  journey¬ 
men,  and  they  must  be  bonded  to  serve  three 

Wages  per  hour  for  apprentices;  first  year 
20  cents,  second  year  40  cents,  third  year  60 
cents. 


Canadian  Electrical  Trade  Union,  Edmonton 
Branch 

This  agreement  is  the  same  as  the  one 
previously  in  force  and  summarized  in  the 
Labour  Gazette,  October,  1927,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  changes: 

Wages  per  month  for  telephone  employees: 
journeymen  on  switch  work  $146  to  $187,  ser¬ 
vice  men  and  rack  men  $146  to  $170,  inspectors 
$145  to  $176,  inspectors  on  P.B.X.  work  to 
serve  a  probation  period  at  $176  for  first  six 
months,  '$182  thereafter,  senior  shop  mechanic 
$182;  other  shop  mechanics  51  to  73  cents  per 
hour,  installer  and  linemen  70  to  87  cents  per 
hour,  installation  sub-foreman  90  cents,  cable 
splicers’  helpers  63  cents;  branch  office  sub¬ 
foreman  $190  for  first  six  months,  $200  there¬ 
after;  P.B.X.  and  exchange  construction  sub¬ 
foreman  $200  wire  chief  $220. 

Wages  for  light  and  power  electrical  workers: 
line  construction  and  maintenance  foreman 
lineman  $1.02  per  hour,  line  inspector  and 
repairmen  $1.02,  journeymen  linemen  95  cents, 
apprentices  57  to  80  cents,  groundman  60  cents. 
Meter  section:  foreman  meter  section  $195  per 
month,  meter  repairman  and  meter  installer  90 
cents  per  hour.  Street  light  section:  foreman 
$195,  journeymen  repair  and  patrolmen  $170, 
wiring  inspector  $195,  power  house  electrician 
95  cents  per  hour;  power  house  operators  $155 
and  $160  per  month;  street  railway  linemen 
89  cents  per  hour. 

Wages  for  apprentices:  switchmen,  inspectors, 
servicemen  and  rackmen  from  $60  per  month 
for  first  six  months  to  $125  for  sixth  ix 
months;  shop  repairmen  from  30  cents  per  hour 
for  first  six  months  to  60  cents  during  sixth 
six  months;  installers,  linemen  and  cable  sp hcers 
from  30  cents  per  hour  for  first  six  months  to 
75  cents  during  sixth  six  months;  cable  splicers 
85  cents  per  hour  during  fourth  year. 


AGREEMENTS  AND  CHANGES  IN  WAGES  AND  WORKING  CONDITIONS 
ON  STEAM  RAILWAYS  IN  CANADA 


IN  the  issue  of  the  Labour  Gazette  for  May, 
page  541,  reference  was  made  to  changes 
in  working  conditions  for  certain  classes  of 
railway  employees,  the  agreements  in  force 
being  amended  accordingly,  affecting  locomo¬ 
tive  engineers  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way  and  shop  mechanics  and  maintenance 
oif  way  employees  on  all  the  principal  rail¬ 
ways.  Further  changes  have  been  agreed  to 
or  proposed  as  follows: 

Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen. — As 
in  the  case  of  the  disputes  between  the  Can¬ 
adian  Pacific  Railway  and  its  locomotive  engi¬ 
neers  and  firemen  mentioned  above,  disputes 
between  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
its  locomotive  engineers,  firemen,  etc.,  as  to 
amendments  to  the  tripartite  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  railway  and  the  two  unions  were 
referred  to  two  Boards  of  Conciliation  and  In¬ 
vestigation  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  In¬ 
vestigation  Act.  Following  the  reports  of 


these  boards  (Labour  Gazette,  August,  1929, 
pages  85S-862,  and  September,  1929,  page  980), 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  entered  into 
separate  agreements  with  its  locomotive  engi¬ 
neers  making  changes  in  rules  and  working 
conditions,  as  approved  by  the  Board  deal¬ 
ing  with  its  case,  similar  to  those  previously- 
made  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  effec¬ 
tive  on  eastern  lines  from  September  1,  1929, 
with  similar  changes  on  western  lines  effective 
Nocember  1,  1929. 

The  Canadian  National  Railways  and  its 
locomotive  engineers  also  referred  to  a  Board 
of  Conciliation  another  dispute  involving 
seniority  rights  of  the  engineers  on  the  various 
railway  lines  amalgamated  into  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  an  agreement  reached  at  Montreal,  May 
1,  1926,  not  being  satisfactory.  An  agreement 
between  the  parties  was  reached  and  was 
approved  by  the  Board  (Labour  Gazette, 
September,  1929,  pp.  979-980). 
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Conductors*  Trainmen,  Etc. — A  dispute 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  its 
conductors  on  eastern  lines  was  referred  to  a 
Board  under  the  Industrial  Disputes  Investi¬ 
gation  Act,  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors 
desiring  a  separate  agreement  with  the  railway 
instead  of  the  tri-partite  agreement  to  which 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen  was 
also  a  party  and  desired  also  changes  in  wages, 
while  the  trainmen's  organization  objected  to 
the  proposed  abrogation  of  the  tri-partite 
aggreement  (Labour  Gazette,  August,  1929, 
p.  856).  The  Board  upheld  the  right  of  the 
conductors  to  a  separate  agreement  and  sub¬ 
sequently  such  an  agreement  was  reached  and 
this  provided  for  increases  in  wage  rates  of 
passenger  conductors  from  $6.70  per  day  (150 
miles)  to  $7.08,  and  in  the  minimum  per 
month  under  specified  conditions  from  $201 
to  $212.40,  effective  July  16,  1929. 

F ollowing  a  reference  to  a  Board  under  the 
Industrial  Disputes  Act,  the  rates  of  pay  for 
conductors,  trainmen,  etc.,  on  the  western 
lines  on  both  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Canadian  National  Railways  were  in¬ 
creased  by  amendments  to  the  existing  agree¬ 
ments,  effective  from  October  1,  1929  (La¬ 
bour  Gazette,  October,  1929,  p.  1082-1086.) 
The  increases  were:  passenger  conductors  from 
4" 47c.  per  mile  to  4-72c.  (150  miles  per  day), 
from  $208  per  month  to  $219.65;  freight  con¬ 
ductors  from  6- 16c.  per  mile  to  6-25c.  (100 
miles  per  day) ;  passenger  baggagemen  from 
3’24c.  per  mile  to  3-29c.  (150  miles  per  day); 
passenger  trainmen  from  3  -13c.  per  mile  to 
3- 18c.  (150  miles  per  day);  freight  brakemen 
from  4-84c.  per  mile  to  4-91c.  (100  miles  per 
day);  yard  foremen  from  $6.64  per  day  to 
$6.74;  yardmen  from  $6.16  per  day  to  $6.25; 
switchtenders  from  $4.72  per  day  to  $4.79; 
and  corresponding  changes  for  other  classes 
of  service  and  on  special  parts  of  the  railway 
lines. 

Trainmen,  brakemen  and  yardmen  on  east¬ 
ern  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  se¬ 
cured  an  agreement  effective  November  1, 
1929,  providing  for  brakemen  and  yardmen  in¬ 
creases  similar  to  those  for  western  lines  as 
follows:  baggagemen  from  $4.86  per  day  (150 
miles)  to  $4.94  and  per  month  from  $145.80 
to  $148.20;  trainmen  from  $4.70  per  day  (150 
miles)  to  $4.77  and  per  month  from  $141  to 
$143.10;  through  freight  brakemen  from  4 -84c. 
per  mile  to  4-91c.  way  freight  brakemen  from 
5 -24c.  per  mile  to  5 -31c.;  yard  foremen  from 
$6.64  per  day  to  $6.74;  yardmen  from  $6.16 
per  day  to  $8.25;  switch  tenders  from  $4  72 
per  day  to  $4.79. 

Freight  conductors  on  eastern  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  secured  an  increase 


in  wages  effective  Nov.  1,  1929,  similar  to  that 
on  western  lines  (5  cents  per  100  miles)  by 
an  amendment  to  the  conductors  agreement 
of  July  16,  1929  mentioned  above. 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employees. — Follow¬ 
ing  the  amendments  to  the  agreement  between 
the  Railway  Association  of  Canada,  repre¬ 
senting  the  principal  railways,  and  the  Bro¬ 
therhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees 
making  certain  slight  rules  and  working  con¬ 
ditions  from  February  1,  1929,  further  amend¬ 
ments  were  made  effective  from  June  1,  1929, 
providing  for  increases  in  wages  as  follows: 
section  foremen,  classified  yards,  from  $4.70- 
$5  to  $4.85-$5.15;  other  section  foremen  from 
$4.55  to  $4.70;  extra  gang  foremen  from  $5.10- 
$5.60  to  $5.25-15.75 ;  sectionmen  in  classified 
yards  from  41c.  per  hour  to  41c.  for  first  year, 
42c.  for  second  year,  45c.  after  second  year; 
other  sectionmen  from  38c.-41c.  to  38c.-43c.; 
foremen,  bridge  and  building,  and  mason  fore¬ 
men,  etc.,  from  $5.60  per  day  to  $5.75;  painter 
foremen  from  $5.25  to  $5.50;  pile  driver  and 
hoist  engineers  from  $5  per  day  to  $5.15;  car¬ 
penters  from  58e.-62c.  per  hour  to  61c.-65c.; 
bridgemen  or  rough  carpenters  from  48e.-58c. 
per  hour  to  48c.-61c.;  painters  from  58c.  per 
hour  to  58c.-61c.;  plumbers,  blacksmiths,  etc., 
from  72c.  per  hour  to  77c.;  masons,  brick¬ 
layers  and  plasterers  from  a  minimum  of  62c. 
per  hour  to  65c.;  mechanics’  helpers  from  46c. 
per  hour  to  48c.;  with  similar  increases  to  other 
classes.  Signed  maintained,  mechanics  and 
helpers,  since  1924  under  separate  agreements 
with  the  several  railways  instead  of  being 
under  the  maintenance  of  wage  agreement 
with  the  railway  association,  secured  similar 
increases,  effective  June  16,  1929  on  the  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  and  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  eastern  lines,  and  effective 
July  16,  1929,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
way,  western  lines.  The  signal  maintained 
and  mechanics’  rates  rose  from  65-72  cents  per 
hour  to  68-75  cents  and  helpers’  rates  from 
45-46  cents  per  hour  to  46-50  cents. 

Stationary  firemen,  oilers  and  shop  labourers 
received  increases  effective  July  1,  1929  of  one 
cent  per  hour  for  employees  with  one  year’s 
seivice  and  2  cents  per  hour  for  employees 
with  two  year’s  service. 

Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Etc.— These 
classes  on  the  Canadian  National,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railways  and  the  Dominion  At¬ 
lantic  Railway  had  entered  into  negotiations 
for  increases  in  wages  and  the  last  two  cases 
have  been  referred  to  Boards  under  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Act. 
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COMPARATIVE  PURCHASING  POWER  OF  HOURLY  WAGES  IN  TERMS 
OF  FOOD,  ETC.,  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


r  j  'HE  International  Labour  Office  has  main- 
A  tained  since  1924  a  record  of  compara¬ 
tive  real  wages  in  various  countries,  originally 
compiled  and  published  by  the  British  Min¬ 
istry  of  Labour  in  1923.  Summaries  of  these 
figures  have  been  given  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Labour  Gazette,  December,  1928,  page 
1397,  and  in  various  preceding  issues.  During 
the  current  year  the  scope  of  the  statistics 
has  been  considerably  increased  by  including 
figures  for  a  larger  number  of  cities  in  each 
country,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  com¬ 
modities  for  which  prices  are  secured  as  well 
as  the  number  of  occupations  and  industries 
for  which  wages  are  secured.  From  these  data 
an  index  number  of  real  wages,  showing  the 
comparative  purchasing  power  of  hourly  wages 
in  terms  of  food,  fuel. and  light  and  soap  have 
been  calculated  for  each  country,  taking  Great 
Britain  as  the  standard  and  therefore  repre¬ 
sented  by  100. 

An  international  budget  of  foods,  fuel  and 
light  and  soap  was  constructed,  showing  the 
average  quantities  of  each  article  ordinarily 
consumed  by  the  workers  and  their  families 
in  the  various  countries  so  far  as  information 
was  available.  The  cost  of  this  budget  in  each 
country  was  then  calculated,  using  the  aver¬ 
age  prices  in  the  cities  covered.  The  average 
hourly  wage  in  each  country  was  calculated 
from  the  figures  for  cities  and  occupations  in¬ 
cluded,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
in  each  country  was  determined  by  dividing 
the  cost  of  the  budget  into  the  average  hourly 
wage.  The  index  number  of  real  wages  for 
each  country  was  determined  by  taking  the 
figure  representing  the  purchasing  power  of 
hourly  wages  in  it  and  dividing  it  by  the 
similar  figure  for  Great  Britain. 

In  the  figures  issued  from  1924  to  1928  an 
allowance  was  made  for  rent  as  well  as  for 
food,  but  this  feature  of  the  compilation  has 
been  dropped  for  the  present.  Also  the  index 
numbers  were  calculated  according  to  six  cost 
of  living  budgets,  designed  to  represent  con¬ 
ditions  in  various  countries  or  groups  of  coun¬ 
tries.  This  feature  also  has  been  dropped  as  it 
appeared  that  the  differences  in  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  various  budgets  were  not  great. 

The  international  budget  now  used  includes 
twenty-seven  foods  and  fuel  (coal  or  its  equi¬ 
valent),  electricity,  gas,  paraffin  oil  and  soap, 
there  being  a  calculation  for  all  these  items 
and  one  for  the  food  separately.  The  wage 
data  secured  include  building  trades,  metal 
trades,  furniture  making,  printing  trades,  elec¬ 
trical  ’work,  transportation,  bakers  and  civic 
labourers.  The  International  Labour  Office 
secured  the  data  for  prices  and  wages  for 
July,  1929,  and  published  the  results  of  the 
collection  and  compilation  in  the  Intel  no¬ 


tional  Labour  Review  for  October,  including 
for  each  country  a  table  of  hourly  wages  in 
each  city,  for  each  occupation,  and  a  table 
of  the  average  retail  prices  of  the  various 
commodities,  tables  of  the  items  in  the  in¬ 
ternational  budget  of  foods,  etc.,  its  cost  in 
each  country,  and  a  table  of  the  index  numb¬ 
ers  of  real  wages  calculated  from  such  figures. 
For  some  countries,  it  is  stated,  the  figures  for 
July,  1929,  were  not  received  in  time  to  be 
included  in  the  tables  and  among  these  was 
Canada.  The  accompanying  table  gives  the  in¬ 
dex  numbers  of  real  wages  for  each  country  as 
published  with  the  addition  of  figures  for 
Canada  which  have  been  calculated  from  the 
data  furnished  to  the  International  Labour 
Office  by  the  Department. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  the  International  La¬ 
bour  Office  that  the  figures  issued  are  subject 
to  important  reservations  in  that  they  are 
based  on  only  certain  items  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  on  the  wages  for  relatively  few 
classes  of  labour  in  the  large  cities  in  each 
country.  It  is  the  intention,  however,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  scope  of  the  figures  in  both  respects 
with  the  object  of  determining  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  comparative  levels  of  cost  of 
living  and  wages,  and  consequently  the  rela¬ 
tive  purchasing  power  of  wages,  that  is  real 
wages,  in  each  country.  The  International 
Labour  Office  states : — 

“During  recent  months,  however,  the  urgency 
of  effecting  some  improvements  in  the  statis¬ 
tics  has  become  greater.  The  data  are  being 
used  to  an  increasing  extent  by  business  under¬ 
takings  in  different  countries,  and  the  Office  is 
frequently  asked  to  supply  additional  infor¬ 
mation..  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  recent 
example  is  the  use  of  these  figures  and  the 
desire  for  more  complete  information  of  a 
similar  character  by  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  Ltd.,  which  is  interested  in  international 
real  wage  comparisons  as  a  basis  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  wage  scales  to  be  applied  in 
its  factories  in  different  European  countries.” 

Index  Numbers  of  Comparative  Real  Wages  in  the 
Large  Towns  of  Different  Countries,  Generally 
in  June-July,  1929.  (Great  Britain=  100) 


Country 

N  umber 
of 

towns 

Index 
numbers 
based 
on  food 

Index 

numbers 
based 
on  food, 
fuel,  light 
and  soap 

6 

158 

154 

2 

146 

143 

3 

46 

45 

1 

103 

104 

4 

47 

45 

2 

42 

41 

10 

187 

191 

4 

54 

53 

7 

100 

100 

3 

100 

88 

4 

86 

85 

1 

35 

32 

3 

102 

101 
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PRICES,  RETAIL  AND  WHOLESALE,  IN  CANADA,  NOVEMBER,  1929 
Cost  of  Living,  Prices  of  Staple  Articles  and  Index  Numbers 


'  I  'HE  movement  in  prices  in  Canada  dur- 
ing  November  was  slight,  the  weekly 
family  budget  in  terms  of  retail  prices  being 
somewhat  higher,  while  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics  index  number  of  wholesale  prices 
was  again  slightly  lower. 

In  retail  prices  the  cost  per  week  of  a  list 
of  twenty-nine  staple  foods  for  an  average 
family  of  five  in  terms  of  the  average  prices 
in  some  sixty  cities  was  SI  1.75  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  November,  as  compared  with  $11.68 
for  October;  $11.28  for  November,  1928; 

$11.07  for  November,  1927;  $11.01  for  No¬ 
vember,  1926;  $11.23  for  November,  1925; 

$10.46  for  November,  1924;  $10.69  for  No¬ 
vember,  1923;  $10.29  for  November,  1922; 

$11.08  for  November,  1921;  $15.32  for  No¬ 
vember,  1920;  $16.92  for  June,  1920  (the 

peak);  $13.65  for  November,  1918;  and  $7.96 
for  November,  1914.  The  most  important  in¬ 
creases  occurred  in  the  prices  of  eggs,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  evaporated  apples  and  prunes, 
while  the  prices  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  bacon, 
lard,  bread,  flour  and  beans  were  slightly 
lower.  Including  the  cost  of  fuel  and  rent  with 
that  of  foods  the  total  budget  averaged  $22.03 
at  the  beginning  of  November,  as  compared 
with  $21.96  for  October;  $21.52  for  November, 
1928;  $21.27  for  November,  1927;  $21.24  for 
November,  1926;  $21.51  for  November,  1925; 
$20.81  for  November,  1924;  $21.19  for  No¬ 
vember,  1923;  $20.89  for  November,  1922; 
$21.60  for  November,  1921;  $26.13  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  1920;  $26.92  for  July,  1920  (the  peak); 
$21.61  for  November,  1918;  and  $14.36  for 
November,  1914.  Fuel  and  rent  showed  little 
change. 

In  wholesale  prices  the  index  number  calcu¬ 
lated  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
based  upon  the  average  prices  of  502  commo¬ 
dities  in  1926  as  100,  was  again  slightly  lower 
at  95-8  for  November,  as  compared  with  96'7 
for  October;  94-9  for  November,  1928  ;  96-9 
for  November,  1927;  and  97-6  for  November, 
1926.  One  hundred  and  eleven  prices  quota¬ 
tions  were  lower,  forty-four  were  higher  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-seven  were  un¬ 
changed. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  chief  com¬ 
ponent  materials  five  of  the  eight  main  groups 
were  lower,  two  were  higher  and  one  was  un- 

valTr  ’  ®rouPs  which  declined  were: 

the  Vegetables  and  Vegetable  Products  group, 
due  mainly  to  lower  prices  for  grains,  rubber! 
vegetable  oils,  coffee  and  turpentine;  the  Ani¬ 
mals  and  their  Products  group,  due  mainly 
to  lower  prices  for  live  stock  and  meats. 


which  more  than  offset  increases  in  the  prices 
of  eggs  and  fish;  the  Textile  and  Textile  Pro¬ 
ducts  group,  due  to  a  decline  in  the  price  of 
raw  textile  materials  and  for  cotton  fabrics; 
the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  and  their  Products 
group,  due  to  lower  prices  for  lead,  silver, 
tin,  zinc  and  solder;  and  the  Chemicals  and 
Allied  Products  group,  due  to  lower  prices 
for  certain  dyes,  paints  and  fertilizers.  The 
Wood,  Wood  Products  and  Paper  group  ad¬ 
vanced,  due  to  higher  prices  for  certain  lines 
of  lumber.  The  Non-Metallic  Minerals  and 
their  Products  group  was  also  higher,  because 
of  higher  prices  for  coal,  fuel  oil  and  lime. 
The  Iron  and  Its  Products  group  was  un¬ 
changed. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  purpose  con¬ 
sumers’  goods  were  slightly  lower,  foods,  with 
the  exception  of  fish,  eggs,  milk  and  its  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  sugar  and  its  products  being 
cheaper.  Certain  textile  fabrics  and  coal  were 
also  lower.  Producers’  goods  were  substan¬ 
tially  lower,  due  to  declines  in  the  prices  of 
certain  building  and  construction  materials 
and  in  materials  for  the  textile  and 
clothing  industries,  for  the  fur  and  leather 
goods  industries,  for  the  metal  working  in¬ 
dustries,  for  the  meat  packing  industries,  for 
milling  and  other  industries,  as  well  as  for 
miscellaneous  producers’  materials. 

In  the  grouping  according  to  origin  both 
raw  and  partly  manufactured  goods  declined, 
the  former  due  mainly  to  lower  prices  for 
grains,  live  stock,  hides,  raw  wool,  raw  cotton 
and  raw  rubber,  which  more  than  offset  in- 
ci  eases  in  the  prices  of  eggs,  milk  and  coal, 
and  the  latter  due  to  lower  prices  for  flour 
and  other  milled  products,  bakery  products, 
leather  products,  wool  fabrics,  cured  meats 
and  chemicals,  which  more  than  offset  in¬ 
creases  in  the  prices  of  butter,  fuel  oil  and 
cured  fish.  Domestic  farm  products  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  mineral  origin  were  somewhat  lower, 
while  articles  of  marine  origin  and  articles 
of  forest  origin  advanced. 

EXPLANATORY  NOTE  AS  TO  RETAIL 
PRICES 

The  table  of  retail  prices  and  rentals  shows 
the  prices  at  the  beginning  of  November,  of 
seventy-one  staple  foodstuffs,  groceries,  coal, 
wood,  and  coal  oil  and  the  rent  of  six-roomed 
houses  m  some  sixty  cities  throughout  Canada. 
All  prices  are  for  delivered  goods.  The  exact 
quality  for  which  the  quotation  is  given  is  set 
„  ,  P1  the  case  of  each  commodity,  and  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the  quota- 

( Continued  on  -page  1430) 
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COST  PEE  WEEK  OF  A  FAMILY  BUDGET  OF  STAPLE  POODS.  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND  KENT  IN 
TEEMS  OF  THE  AVEEAGE  PEICKS  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

The  bud get  u  intended  to  show  the  change*  in  the  w*t  o»  the  items  included.  not  to  show  the  minimum  cost  (or  a a 

average  family. 


Commodities 


Beef,  sirloin 
Beef,  shoulder. 
Veal,  shoulder. 
Mutton,  r-xiat. 

Pork,  leg . 

Pork,  salt . 

Ba /-/xx.  break¬ 
fast.  . 

Lard,  pure . 

Egg*,  fresh  — 
Egg*,  storage. 

Milk . 

Butter,  dairy.. 
Butter,  cream¬ 
ery . . 

Cheese,  old — 
Cheese,  new. . . 
Bread  — .... 
Flour,  family.. 
Rolled  Oats  ... 

Rice . 

Bean*,  hand¬ 
picked . 

Apples,  evapor¬ 
ated . .  J 

Prune* ,  medium 
Sugar,  granulat¬ 
ed . M 

Sugar,  yellow. 

Tea,  black . 

Tea,  green . 

Coflee . 

Potatoes . 

Vinegar . 


mo 


Nov.lNov. 
1013  1014  1916 


Not  i  Nor. 
i9is  mo 


34-4  35-2 


Not.  Not  Nov 
1224  !Sr25 ;  1926 


1  do*  25  -7 
1  “  20-2 
6'jts  36-6 

2  lb*.  44-2 

1  “  26-6 


c. 

66-2 

31  2  30-0i  30  (r  23-4 
18  2  13  4'  13-5  17-7 
24  6  26-9  266  27-6 
28-l|  27-91  35-2'  24-6 
53-2  51-8  50-4  46-2 

43-4  40  2  33  6  33-3 
46-0;  45  3  46-2  46-4 
62-4  51-6  52-CH  54-1 
52-0*  43  7  44  0*  45-6 


Nov  Nov  Oct.  Not. 
1227  122%  1222 1  1222 

c.  I  c. 
72-3  71-3 
45  4  44-3 
24-2;  24-2 
31-0!  30-4 
31-41  30-0 
55-4  65  0 


30-4 ; 


70-2 

77-6 


72-0 

31-2 


31-2  3-3-2 
13  5  20  6 
17  5,  12  1 
66  0*  <51  5, 


3-6 


6  57 - 2  66-5 
32 - 4 1  40  7 
26-2  32-3  33  4 
37-01118-5  141 

-  ■  J  “  3  75- 


32-4  76-0 


33-4i 

44-2 


72-6 

34-3i 


40-5 
45-6 
57-4, 

42-2  45-1 
73-8  74-4 
86-6  85-2 

47-6 


40-2|  40-1 
4,3-4<  43-0 
51 -3  58-5 


48-6 

75-6 

37-2 

47-4 


46  8  4-3-7  44-2  4,3-5  vj-i  tl  i  w»|  ui-g  ™*»  \ 

34-2  $28-5  $83-3  $23-2  133-4  130-7  $31-2  $33-7,{-«-&  m-1 

27  %  $28  5  $32-3  $23-7  $3-3-4  $30-7  >31  -0  13-3-7, t-i-l-Ol *-*3- 1 
100  5  1.0  5  102-0  102-5  115-5  114-0115-5  115-5  120-4-118-t 

51  -0  4  4  6  43-0  51-0  51  0  53-0  ”  f  “-f‘  r<  r'  !1**n 

.0 - 1  „  ,1  jj.5]  22  0 


29-Oi  27-5  28-0 
12-6  $21-2  $21-0 


$21-0  121-8  $22-0 


10-8  12-4;  13-6,  22-4  33-0  22-2 


11-5  12-0; 
9-2  11-2 


13 -6  23-5 
13-3  19-2 

37-6  42-2 
17-6  22-6 
9-9  15-ft 
9-8  1-5-0  16-5 
9-2  11-6  15-4 
61-0  64-0  73-2 


17  0  17-4  16-3 

22-6  18-2' 

12-3  17-7, 


_ 5-5  120-4|1 

52-01  50-0  54-0  53-0 
32-0  31-5  32-0  82-5 
$21-4  120-8  §20-6  $20-3 

15-0  15-3'  12-6  23-6 


20-1  12-2 
15-5  15 


22-6 


64-0 

30-3 


31  *2 

23-2  19-0  15-0  io-O; 


30-3  28-8 
14-4  13-3 


Zfl.k  f,  17-!/  L/j-'i  15#*  lO-'J  UJ-'J  i-j-t  I-*--**  ^ 

15-7  13-6  $14  3  $17-3  $17-6  $17-2  $18-f>$17-3  {17-7  $17-6  117-6 


tt'-O  \u  i  m  $17-6  $17-7  il 3-0  In  3  $17-7  $17-6  $17-6 
13-41*13-3  13-6  13-2  15-3  15-31  15-2  15-2  la-1,  la-2 


•8 


1-0 


7*H  »*81  1***5  15**2  11**8  1**29  !•***  19*4«  11-23  11  *1  11  *7  11  23  U-C8  11 -75 


42-0  73-8 


1- 


1-0 


73-8 

1-0 


Ail  Foods 


Starch,  laundry  $  lb  2-2  3-0 

Coal  anthracite  H*  too  32  •  5  45  -2 
Coal  bitumin¬ 
ous 


Wood,  hard _ 

Wood,  soft ... 
Coal  oil . 


Fuel  and  light  • 


31 -l!  32-3  31 
.32-5  35-3  38-8 
22-e  25  5  22-4 
24-0  24  5  24-4 


55-01  3-4-oj  62-4  78-4|127-2 

63-6  93-8 
72-0  87-0 


4  0  4-1 


4-0  4-1 


23-7]  22-2 


57-3 

27-8 


67-4 

32-2 


81-7  72  1 
61-1  52-2 
31-6  31-0 


1 12-o|  104-5  108-8  105-1  102-2101-6^  100-2 

63-5  62-8  63-1 
75-8  75-0  76-2 
56-3  55-3  54-4 


64-4,  65-1 
77-2  75-7 
56-3  55-2 


101-1 

es-o 

76-0 

54-3 


30-4  V)-2  31-5  31-1  31-0  31-1  31-0 


I  $  .  . 

1  43  17*  1  91 


S  S  5 

1  99  2  1 1  *-** 


3  5*  *  35 


$ 


* 


Kent . j  mo.  2-37  2  89  4  *5  4-75 


4-35  *  *2  *  91  *  94  *  93  C-K 


3  33  3  29  3  2*  3-25  3-25 

5  %  1  S  S  * 

(-85  *  87  *  94  *-93  «-98 


*  * 


*  t 


IlTotals 


9  37  19*5*  12*79  u’tt  14*3*  1***5  2141  2**1*  21**6  2**89  21-19  2*  81  21  51  21-24  21-27  21-52  21  H  22  *3 


A  IT;  RAGE  COST  OF  STAPLE  FOODS  BY  PROVINCES 


Nova  Scotia . - 

Prince  Edward  Island 

New  Brunswick - 

Quebec . 

Ontario . 

Manitoba . 

Saskatchewan . 

Alberta . 

British  Columbia. . 


* 

* 

* 

< 

* 

5  61 

5-33 

6-32 

7-29 

7-84 

4-81 

5-26 

5  81 

6-34 

6-89 

5-38 

5-32 

6-55 

7-04 

7-72 

5  15 

5-64 

6-33 

6-87 

7-44 

5  01 

5-60 

6-50 

7-20 

7-72 

5-8-5 

6-19 

7-46 

7-87 

3-15 

6-86 

6-92 

7-86 

8-25 

9-02- 

6-02 

6  50 

8-00 

8-33 

8-51 

6-90 

7-74 

8-32 

9-13 

9-31 

5-66  13-52  15-16  11-24  10-29 
9-38  13-16  14-45,10-59  9-84 


t  (  Jill** 

11-09  10-58  11-36  11-12  11-08  11- 


9-55 

11-00 

9-9-5 


U-WIU-W  ‘ U - <  71  = 

10-03  13-61  15-24  10-97  10-19  10-61  w-H  n-is  n-u,u-^ 

{•S  ;■£  IS  8SK:»8:fl  fcSfeS iSfetSiitSfefc 
!  f" !  II  ■HBS-ftSSi.tS  i!:2  82  828588 


LU’!«  11  il  a-*.  " 

9-78  10-35  10-07,  9-97  10- 
10-67  11-56  11-07  11-13  " 
9-78  10-8*  10-13  10-34 
10-33  11-15; 11 - 13  ill -13 


loin  14-19  11-Si  11*61  12-2^  11-91  12-13 


1  » 

20 11-68-11-73 

10- 24  10-72 

11- 60,11-50 


11-65  11-74 
11-51  11-54 
34  12-02:11-83 
39  12-Wt  11-97 
41  12-88  13-06 


U-t 

10- 50)lO-83|lO-83 

11- 

10- 

11- 
11- 

12- 


tDecember  only.  IKind  most  sold.  ‘For  electric  light  and  gas  see  text 

n An  allowance  for  the  cost  of  clothing  and  sundries  would  increase  the  figure*  by  abou.  50  per  cen  -. 


See  text. 
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1— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING,  AND 


Bee  I 


LOCALITY 

Sirloin  steak, 

per  lb. 

Round  steak, 

per  lb. 

Rib  roast, 

prime,  per  lb. 

Shoulder  roast, 

per  lb. 

Stewing, 

per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

Dominion  (average . 

35-9 

30-8 

28-4 

22  4 

18-1 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

38  1 

31  6 

29-3 

24-2 

18-9 

1 — Sydney . 

40-6 

33-2 

33-8 

27-0 

21  -6 

351 

31-7 

27-5 

21-8 

17-2 

3 — Amherst . 

33-6 

29-7 

25  1 

21-1 

16-8 

4M 

31-9 

31-6 

24-4 

19-9 

15 

23 

28 

28 

22 

6 — Truro . 

40 

35 

30 

28 

7—  P.U.I. -Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average). . 

8—  Moncton . 

32-5 

371 

37-5 

30 

31  1 

32-5 

30 

26  6 

22-5 

22-7 

21-6 

17-5 

18-5 
16  7 
15 

9 — St  John. . . 

37-5 

30 

28-3 

22-3 

15 

10 — Fredericton . 

38-8 

31-7 

28-3 

24-2 

18-8 

11 — Bathurst . 

34-5 

30 

27-3 

22-3 

18 

Quebec  (average) . 

31  4 

29-2 

2S-6 

19-9 

15  2 

12 — Quebec . 

30-2 

28-8 

24-3 

19 

14-5 

13 — Three  Rivers . 

32-5 

32-5 

32 

20-3 

14-6 

14 — Sherbrooke . 

38-3 

34 

35-2 

25 

16-2 

15 — Sorel . 

26-5 

25 

17-5 

14-5 

16 — St.  Hyacinthe . 

25-8 

26-8 

24 

18 

15-8 

17 — St.  John’s  . . 

32-7 

31-8 

30-5 

21-8 

16-5 

18— Thetford  Mines . 

28 

24-7 

22-7 

20 

14-7 

19— Montreal . 

35-7 

30-1 

32-4 

18-9 

15-3 

20— Hull . 

33-2 

29-1 

27-8 

19 

14-4 

Ontario  (average) . 

36-7 

31  6 

29-0 

23 -G 

18-8 

21 — Ottawa . . 

34-2 

28-7 

27-4 

20-1 

16-2 

22 — Brock  vi  lie . . 

38-7 

33-7 

30-7 

22-2 

19 

23 — Kingston . 

35-8 

30-5 

27-6 

23-2 

15-7 

24 — Belleville . 

34-2 

28-8 

28-9 

23-8 

17-4 

19 

25 — Peterborough . 

37-6 

32-4 

29-7 

23 

26—  Oshawa . 

37-6 

33-8 

31-8 

26 

20-4 

19-2 

20 

16-9 

18 

27— Orillia . . . 

33-6 

28 

28-6 

23-6 

28 — Toronto . 

38 

31-1 

30-5 

22-8 

29— Niagara  Falls . 

37-5 

32 

29-2 

24-2 

30 — St  Catharines . 

37-6 

31-6 

29-6 

22-6 

31 — Hamilton.  r . . 

37-7 

32-4 

30-6 

24-1 

25 

20-3 

20-7 

19-2 

22-3 

20 

18-6 

19-5 

17-6 

19-8 

17-5 

17- 3 

22 

19- 5 

17 

20- 7 

18- 5 

18 

15-6 

19 

19- 2 

14  4 

32— Brantford . 

38-8 

33-8 

29-2 

33— Galt . 

36-2 

32-5 

28 

22-7 

34— Guelph . 

35-7 

30-3 

30-2 

25*8 

35 

31-6 

25-4 

22-6 

22- 7 
21-8 
22-6 
22-8 

23- 8 

21- 3 

26- 5 

30 

24- 6 

27- 2 

22- 7 

24 

23- 2 
22-7 
21-3 
18-2 
18-1 
18-3 
20-7 

36 — Woodstock . 

37-8 

32-8 

26-3 

37 — Stratford . 

37-3 

32-7 

26-2 

38— London . 

36-5 

31-5 

28-6 

27-9 

30 

39 — St.  Thomas . 

361 

32-1 

40 — Chatham . 

36-2 

31-8 

41 — Windsor . 

34-6 

28-1 

27 

42 — Sarnia . 

37 

33-2 

31-5 

43— Owen  Sound . 

35 

30 

44 — North  Bay . 

42 

37-4 

33-4 

33-9 

29 

27 

27-5 

27-7 

26-4 

25  4 
25-5 

25- 3 
20-0 

24- 6 

25 

26- 4 

27- 8 

25- 4 
27-6 

45 — Sudburv . 

42-2 

36-2 

46 — Cobalt . 

35-7 

30- 7 

31- 5 

32 

47 — Timmins . 

37 

48 — Sault  Ste.  Marie. . . 

36-5 

49 — Port  Arthur . 

35-2 

28 

50 — Fort  William . 

34-4 

28-5 

26- 4 

26 

26-8 

28-6 

28-1 

27- 5 

28- 9 

30 

27-9 

29- 3 

29 

26 

27 

28 

33-2 

30 

33-5 

35 

33- 4 
31-5 

33 

34- 2 

35 

Manitoba  (Average) 

33$ 

51 — Winnipeg . 

32-6 

52 — Brandon . 

32-5 

Saskatchewan  (average) . . 

53 — Regina . 

34  9 

361 

16-1 

54— Prince  Albert . 

32-5 

21-5 

21-1 

20-8 

19  4 
19-7 

21- 5 
18-6 
17-9 

19- 3 
230 

23 

22 

25 

22- 1 

20- 4 
22-6 
25-6 
23-5 

55 — Saskatoon . 

34-3 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average).... 

57 —  Medicine  Hat.  . 

58 —  Drum  heller. . . 

36-6 

33  6 
36-7 
32-5 

15-2 

16  3 

17 

20 

14- 8 

15- 2 
14-7 

21- 5 
17-6 

22- 5 

25 

20-5 

20-5 

20 

25 

21 

59 —  Edmonton. . . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge. . . 

British  Columbia  (average). 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64—  Trail . 

65—  New  Westminster 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria _ 

68—  Nanaimo _ 

69—  Prince  Rupert. . . . 

31- 6 

32- 6 
34-6 
39-2 

35 

42-5 

40 

38-8 

38 '5 
38-6 

40 

40 

26-5 

23-6 

23-8 

30- 0 
28-3 

31- 2 
33-5 
26-7 
28-9 
28-8 

32- 2 

30 

Veal,  shoulder, 

roast,  per  lb. 

! 

Mutton,  leg, 

roast,  per  lb. 

Pork 

Bacon 

i 

Fresh, leg, 

roast,  per  lb. 

Salt  mess, 

short  cut, 

per  lb. 

Breakfast, 

not  sliced, 

per  lb. 

Breakfast, 

sliced,  per  lb. 

©  5 

c- 
o  _ 

11 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

24  9 

30  4 

390 

27-5 

40-1 

44  4 

61-8 

20  2 

27-7 

30  0 

26  4 

38-5 

42  3 

57-3 

21-7 

30 

32-7 

29-7 

40-3 

43-5 

65 

16-8 

25 

30 

25-3 

38 

42  6 

53-8 

19 

28-3 

27-4 

25-1 

38 

42-8 

52-5 

21-6 

28-1 

31-6 

25-5 

38-1 

41-3 

61-9 

30 

28 

30 

60 

22 

25 

30 

24-3 

38 

41-3 

60-6 

20 

30 

26-5 

39-3 

40-4 

58 

17-8 

26-7 

27  9 

25-6 

40-7 

44  3 

60-7 

30 

26-6 

42 

18 

25 

26-3 

24-6 

37 

39 

63-6 

17-5 

21-7 

30 

26-3 

41-3 

45 

64-3 

30 

27-3 

25 

42-5 

45-8 

63-8 

21  0 

28-8 

26  6 

25  7 

37  5 

40  5 

62-8 

23-8 

27-3 

25-3 

26-4 

35-7 

38-4 

60-4 

17-6 

30 

25-7 

26-1 

38-7 

45 

64*4 

19-2 

31-5 

30 

25-4 

42-5 

45 

65 

19-7 

25 

23-2 

25-6 

43-3 

45 

66-3 

26-3 

27-5 

27-5 

22-5 

35 

36-7 

61-3 

25-8 

30 

27-7 

26-8 

35 

38 

60 

22 

27-5 

22-3 

24-8 

36 

40 

60 

16-7 

30-6 

28-1 

26-6 

36-9 

39-3 

65 

18-3 

29-4 

29-7 

27-3 

34-8 

37 

62-5 

27-5 

29-7 

39  6 

28-2 

37-7 

41-6 

62  3 

23-3 

28-1 

29 

26 

37-2 

37-5 

63-8 

21 

28-3 

32-5 

27 

41-5 

43-7 

62-5 

25-7 

28-6 

28-9 

24-4 

36-6 

40-5 

61-3 

29-5 

32-3 

29-4 

28-7 

41-7 

44-4 

64-9 

28 

31-2 

30-8 

30-2 

38-3 

41-7 

62-9 

32 

32-8 

32-4 

27-8 

38-7 

441 

63-1 

27-3 

32-5 

30-6 

27-8 

36 

40-4 

63-3 

26-9 

27-8 

29-1 

27 

39 

44-6 

63-6 

3 1 

30 

30-7 

40-8 

43-1 

63-9 

31-7 

30 

30-2 

26-7 

35-7 

39-7 

60-6 

28 

25 

28-9 

32-5 

37-3 

41-4 

62-3 

28-4 

29-2 

30-4 

28-7 

36-7 

41-7 

64 

25-7 

31-5 

30-7 

28 

39-5 

42-8 

63-3 

24 

29 

29-2 

33-5 

36-1 

40-2 

59 

28-4 

31 

28 

32-6 

36 

59 

27-7 

28-3 

32-5 

26 

36-2 

39-4 

57-2 

30 

30 

29-8 

25-7 

36-2 

40-1 

62-3 

26-4 

28-1 

29-8 

28-2 

35 

39-1 

59-3 

29-7 

29-5 

30-2 

25 

37-7 

41-4 

63*4 

29-3 

28-2 

30 

28-2 

34-6 

39-7 

63 

261 

28 

28-1 

25-7 

35-6 

40-2 

61-6 

30 

33-7 

32-5 

30 

36-8 

41  -4 

61*4 

29 

25 

30-5 

25 

38 

42-6 

62 

27-3 

30-6 

29-6 

29 

35-8 

41-8 

61*2 

29-8 

30 

35-7 

30-1 

38-8 

43-9 

66-2 

25 

34 

29 

38-6 

42 

64-4 

27 

32 

31-5 

27-5 

36-5 

39 

59 

27-7 

30 

31-7 

29 

39-5 

43 

60 

25-9 

32 

31-6 

30-8 

41-6 

47-3 

65-3 

22-7 

30-7 

31-1 

28-5 

41-3 

45-5 

64-4 

21*1 

25-9 

27  6 

24-8 

41  3 

46  3 

61-2 

22-1 

25-8 

28-3 

24-5 

40-6 

45-1 

61-4 

20-1 

26 

26-8 

25 

42 

47-5 

61 

21  9 

31-2 

27-4 

27  1 

45-9 

64  3 

63-5 

20-5 

31  -  6 

26-1 

23-3 

44-9 

53-5 

65-3 

22  *5 

30 

29 

27-5 

45 

57-5 

60 

21-6 

32-8 

27-8 

27-5 

48 

53- 

61  -9 

23 

30-5 

26-8 

30 

45-5 

53 

fifi.R 

22-6 

32-1 

28-2 

26  5 

42-2 

47-1 

58-2 

22-5 

32-3 

25-7 

27-5 

46-9 

51-1 

57-2 

22  -5 

35 

33 

27-5 

43-3 

47-5 

58-3 

23  "5 

31-2 

27-4 

25-8 

40-4 

45-5 

67-3 

22-9 

31-4 

29-7 

26-2 

44 

61  -5 

61  -8 

21  -8 

30-8 

25-4 

25-7 

36-6 

40-1 

56-4 

28-5 

38-3 

34  9 

30-2 

48-7 

54-4 

64-7 

27-6 

37-5 

36 

29-5 

48 

53  -3 

60-8 

31  -5 

40 

37 

27  5 

46-1 

52 

62 

32-5 

42-5 

39 

32-5 

50 

58-3 

61  -6 

26-8 

33-2 

30 

30-7 

45-9 

53 

67-5 

25 

36-8 

32-4 

30-5 

47-2 

51 

66-2 

27-1 

34-8 

30-7 

27 

47-4 

53-1 

64-8 

32*5 

41*6 

34-2 

30 

51-1 

55-5 

69-4 

25 

40 

40 

34-2 

53-7 

59-1 

65 

a  Price  per  single  quart  higher. 


c  Price  in  bulk  lower. 
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RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER,  1929 


Fish 

Eggs 

Butter 

Cod  steak, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Halibut,  fresh 
and  frozen, 
per  lb. 

Whitefish, 
fresh  and 
frozen,  per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 
per  lb. 

Salt  herrings, 

per  doz. 

Salt  cod, 

boneless, 

per  lb. 

Finnan  haddie, 

per  lb. 

Canned  salmon 

(kind  most 

sold) 

per  lb.  tin 

Lard,  pure  leaf, 

best,  per  lb. 

Fresh,  specials 

and  extras, 

per  doz. 

(Jookmg,  tresn 

No.  l’s  and 

storage, 

per  doz. 

Milk,  in  bottles, 

per  quart 

Dairy,  solids, 

prints,  etc., 

per  lb. 

Creamery, 

prints,  per  lb. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

19  4 

31  0 

21  4 

13  7 

60-2 

21  0 

20  4 

37-1 

21  5 

58-5 

48-6 

12  6 

43  6 

47  4 

14  5 

33  0 

54  2 

18  2 

17  9 

29  5 

22  2 

59  3 

51-8 

11  8 

44  8 

50-7 

10 

60 

17-5 

16 

27-2 

22-3 

67-6 

54-3 

13-15 

45 

48-9 

35 

50-60 

18-5 

15 

31-8 

20-9 

54-7 

50 

12-13 

45-3 

49-9 

16 

32 

50 

18-6 

19 

26-9 

21  -8 

63-6 

50 

10 

46-6 

50-6 

12 

35 

60 

17-9 

17-7 

25-6 

21-8 

62-2 

-  52-2 

al2-5 

37-5 

49-6 

30 

50 

19 

18 

31-6 

24-3 

60 

10 

48-3 

55 

20 

50 

17-8 

21-5 

34 

22 

67-5 

52-6 

12 

46-3 

50 

12 

35 

70 

18-5 

20 

33-9 

23-4 

45-8 

37 

cl  1-13 

38-3 

45-4 

IS  0 

35  0 

10  0 

600 

19  2 

18-6 

33  4 

22-8 

54  1 

49  0 

12  1 

43  5 

47-0 

12 

35 

10 

60 

19-1 

17-7 

34-1 

23-1 

53-9 

47-5 

10-12 

46-8 

49-4 

18 

35 

10 

60 

18  •  5 

15-5 

33-4 

21-9 

61-7 

47-5 

al3-5 

45 

48-2 

20 

60 

19  •  5 

19-8 

37-2 

21-3 

58-1 

52 

12 

44-6 

45-2 

10 

60 

19-6 

21-5 

28-7 

25 

42-5 

12 

37-5 

45 

16  3 

29  8 

20  0 

9  7 

57  5 

19  6 

20  1 

31  4 

22  1 

58-0 

46-7 

12  1 

42  5 

44  3 

10 

25 

25 

50 

23-5 

21-8 

31  -2 

20-9 

58-8 

43-1 

14 

41-3 

44-1 

15 

30-35 

25 

10 

60 

24 

19 

30-3 

23-6 

59-6 

49-6 

14 

44 

44-2 

20 

20 

10 

18 

30-5 

22-6 

58-4 

47-3 

all-1 

42-2 

45-5 

20 

25 

15 

10 

20-8 

51-4 

43 

10 

43-4 

20 

23-1 

21-8 

59 

48-3 

9 

43-7 

15 

20 

10 

60 

20 

18 

34-6 

20-8 

61-4 

49 

11 

41 

43-6 

8 

55 

24-7 

50-7 

46-2 

12-5 

42-2 

45-3 

15-20 

35-38 

60 

16-8 

22-5 

33-5 

20-6 

69-7 

49-6 

14 

43-5 

45-7 

15 

10 

60 

15-5 

19-3 

36-4 

22-7 

53-3 

44-5 

13 

43 

43-6 

18-7 

31  7 

23  0 

13  1 

66 -4 

20-8 

19  9 

39  4 

20-7 

59  3 

49  6 

13  0 

44-8 

47  3 

20 

32-35 

25 

23-5 

21-4 

41-3 

20-1 

69-4 

49-8 

13 

39-7 

45-2 

18 

34 

12-5 

20-7 

18 

40-7 

19-7 

51-7 

47-5 

10 

45 

46-2 

15 

35 

20-25 

10-20 

18-4 

19-4 

36-6 

19-8 

57-9 

46-7 

12 

42 

44-7 

30 

18 

10 

22 

24 

36-2 

21-7 

56-4 

52 

all-5 

48-2 

46-6 

20 

28 

20 

60 

22-7 

39-3 

23-5 

55-2 

47-2 

cl2 

44-6 

46-7 

20 

18 

421 

23-6 

55 

53-3 

12-5 

46 

20 

30 

25 

18 

19-5 

40-2 

21-4 

52-5 

47-6 

11-4 

44-9 

47-9 

17 

30-38 

23 

25 

17 

42-6 

20-8 

65-2 

50-3 

14 

46 

47-4 

22 

35 

25 

25 

20 

46-4 

20-6 

63-7 

53-2 

cl3 

49-2 

17 

35 

28 

20-7 

21-7 

41-8 

18-8 

55-4 

51-7 

13 

46 

47-5 

20 

35 

25 

75 

18 

17-8 

45-2 

20-1 

60-3 

49-5 

14 

44 

48-3 

20 

30 

25 

15 

20 

19-3 

36-3 

19-9 

62-8 

50-9 

al2-5 

45-5 

47-2 

15 

35 

25 

12 

20 

20 

38-5 

19-2 

56-6 

50-1 

all-8 

45-7 

46-9 

20 

25 

18-7 

381 

19-6 

61-2 

51-5 

C12-5 

44 

46-7 

25 

20 

18 

32-5 

18-6 

54-5 

48 

12 

44-5 

46-2 

20 

30 

23 

21 

33-6 

19-8 

52-5 

43-7 

11 

45 

46-8 

20 

34 

26 

55 

21-7 

20-7 

38-5 

19 

56-6 

47-1 

13 

45-3 

46-9 

18 

30 

22 

19 

38-5 

19-9 

55-6 

48-9 

11 

44-7 

46-7 

18 

32 

20 

60 

20-5 

21-2 

48-3 

21-1 

56-1 

46-5 

14 

47-6 

47-7 

16 

30 

28 

12 

21-5 

23-7 

39-7 

19-3 

56-7 

61-5 

cl2 

45-2 

48 

20 

30 

25 

18 

20 

44-4 

19  2 

56-8 

53-4 

14 

47-5 

47-2 

20 

22-5 

40-2 

20-5 

62-5 

50-6 

12 

45 

48-6 

20 

20 

17 

36 

18-5 

53-2 

45-1 

13 

44-5 

46 

23 

42-3 

23-3 

65 

52 

12 

.  .  . . 

46-4 

25 

25 

10 

75 

23-3 

19 

33-5 

23-6 

70 

53-9 

15 

44 

48-3 

25-30 

75 

22-2 

20 

34-7 

24-3 

69-2 

53-1 

cl7 

48-4 

20 

20 

28-8 

21-5 

70 

43-9 

al6-7 

47-7 

18 

18 

20 

42-2 

21-6 

64 

49 

14 

44-5 

49-6 

18 

20 

16-5 

42-7 

21-4 

61-1 

49-6 

al4-3 

48-4 

18 

65 

20 

17-5 

40-1 

20-6 

63 

49-9 

al4-3 

42-5 

48-9 

21  9 

18  1 

41  5 

19  5 

53-8 

45-2 

12*5 

39  ■  5 

45-7 

20-28 

28-37 

16-24 

12 

21-3 

18 

43 

18-1 

61-4 

46-8 

cl3 

40-2 

46 

22-5 

18-2 

40 

20-8 

46-2 

43-5 

12 

38-8 

45-4 

28  1 

31  3 

16-5 

16-3 

25-8 

23  4 

38-4 

21  1 

49  6 

43  0 

13  3 

39  0 

460 

30 

35 

25 

22-5 

42-1 

19-6 

60-6 

44 

14 

40 

44-7 

12*5 

27-5 

22-5 

33-3 

23-3 

43-7 

12 

40 

48 

25-3  ft 

30 

20 

25 

22-7 

37-5 

23-2 

53-3 

43 

13 

38-3 

45 

25 

30 

18 

26 

40-5 

18-1 

45 

41-1 

14 

37-6 

46-4 

23-3 

28-8 

18  0 

20  0 

23  4 

23  4 

36  5 

21  9 

54  5 

44  7 

12  3 

40-9 

48  1 

35 

25 

21-5 

26-2 

33-5 

22 

49-5 

42 

12 

40-5 

49-5 

25 

30 

18 

25 

25 

31-2 

25 

47-5 

40 

al3 

42-5 

48-8 

25 

23-25 

12-5 

15 

23-6 

23-8 

37-6 

20-3 

57-4 

46-6 

al2-5 

41-6 

48 

25 

30 

15-18 

25 

25 

21-8 

42 

21 

59-5 

46-7 

12 

40 

47-6 

25 

18 

20 

22 

20  4 

38-3 

21 

58-8 

48-1 

12 

40 

46-8 

22  9 

28  6 

15  9 

22-5 

22  5 

40-3 

22-9 

66-1 

52-8 

13-1 

46  0 

50-0 

23-1 

25 

45 

24-5 

61  6 

48-3 

al2-5 

50 

25 

35 

20 

26-2 

25 

35-8 

25 

61-6 

50 

al4-3 

43-7 

50 

30 

35 

20 

25 

25 

37-7 

24-1 

65-8 

52-5 

al4-3 

50 

53  •  1 

18 

25 

10 

19-2 

20-6 

38-9 

20-1 

63-8 

50*3 

11*1 

46-6 

48-5 

17 

24 

13 

19-9 

18-2 

38 

19-7 

66-6 

54 

11*1 

43-7 

47-7 

20 

30 

15 

20-5 

20-8 

40-3 

20-2 

66 

55*4 

al4-3 

46-4 

50 -8 

20 

25 

23-7 

22 

45 

24-7 

70 

57-5 

al2-5 

45*4 

50 

25 

15 

22-5 

23 

41-6 

24-6 

73-5 

54-6 

al4-3 

46 

50 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 
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2.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING, 


Locality 


Dominion  (average) . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1—  Sydney . 

2 —  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

5 —  Windsor . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I. — Charlottetown . 

New  Brunswick  (average) . 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16 —  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brock  ville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . 

27—  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34—  Guelph . v . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St.  Thomas . 

40—  Chatham . 

41 —  Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48 —  Sault  Ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) .  !  ’ 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) . ’ 

53 —  Regina . 

54 —  Prince  Albert . !  [ ' 

55 —  Saskatoon . .  \ 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . . '  ”  ” 

67 — Medicine  Hat . ’  ” 

58 —  Drumheller . ...[ 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . ’  ’ 

61 —  Lethbridge . ’  ’  " 

British  Columbia  (average)....!! 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64 —  Trail . !!!!! 

65 —  New  Westminster . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . !!!!!!!!. 

68—  Nanaimo . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . ! 


Cheese  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Bread,  plain  white, 

per  lb. 

Soda  biscuits,  bulk, 

per  lb. 

Flour  (kind  most 

sold),  in  24  lb. 

bags,  per  lb. 

Rolled  oats, 

per  lb. 

Rice  (kind  most 

sold),  per  lb. 

Tapioca,  medium, 

pearl,  per  lb. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Tomatoes,  2}’s, 

per  can. 

Peas,  standard, 

2’s,  per  can. 

Corn,  2’s, 

per  can. 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

cents 

33  1 

7-9 

18-4 

5  3 

6-5 

10  3 

12  5 

15  9 

16-2 

16-2 

32-3 

8-2 

17-7 

5  9 

6  6 

9  9 

13-8 

16-4 

16  0 

16  1 

35-5 

8 

17-2 

5-8 

6-7 

9-9 

15-1 

16-4 

16-1 

16-4 

31 

8-8-7 

17-6 

5-8 

6-4 

10 

13-1 

15-8 

15-6 

15-5- 

30-6 

8-7 

17-5 

5-8 

6-7 

9-6 

13-3 

15-8 

15-2 

15-3 

32-1 

8 

17-9 

5-5 

6-9 

9-9 

14 

16-5 

16-2 

15-7 

33 

8-3 

19 

6-4 

6-7 

10 

15 

19 

17-8 

18-3 

31-4 

8 

16-8 

6 

6-2 

10-1 

12-5 

15-1 

15-1 

15-1 

28-7 

7-4 

17-7 

5-4 

5-8 

9-9 

13-6 

15-9 

14-9 

15-3 

33  1 

8-7 

18  1 

5-7 

6  4 

10  3 

14  3 

15  4 

15  9 

15-2 

35-8 

8-7 

18-1 

6-1 

6-6 

12 

13-2 

15-3 

15-3 

15 

311 

8-7 

19-2 

5-5 

6-4 

9 

13-7 

16 

14-8 

15-5 

30-5 

8-7 

17-2 

5-5 

6-5 

10-2 

15-2 

15-4 

15-8 

15-2 

35 

8-7 

18 

5-5 

6 

10 

15 

15 

17-5 

15 

30-7 

6-7 

17  5 

5  3 

6  5 

9-3 

12  4 

14  9 

16-0 

15-3 

31-7 

8 

17-3 

5-2 

6-4 

9-7 

12-8 

15-1 

15-7 

15-3 

31-8 

6-7 

18-6 

5-6 

6-6 

9-3 

13-5 

14-8 

18-7 

15-4 

33-1 

6-6-7 

16-9 

5-3 

6-2 

10 

12-8 

15 

17-2 

15-6 

28-1 

6 

18-6 

4-8 

6-2 

9-1 

11-3 

15-4 

17-1 

15-5 

27-6 

5 

17-3 

4-8 

6-7 

9-9 

12-4 

14-5 

14-5 

14-9 

30 

6-7-3 

17-2 

5 

6-5 

9-9 

12-5 

15 

14 

15 

31-8 

6-7 

17-2 

5-8 

6-9 

8-4 

12-2 

15-2 

16-7 

16-4 

32-9 

6-8-7 

18 

5-5 

6-2 

10 

12 

14-6 

14-C 

14-9 

29-6 

6-7-8 

16-5 

5-5 

6-7 

7-4 

12-2 

14-4 
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3—  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  STAPLE  FOODS,  GROCERIES,  FUEL  AND  LIGHTING 


Locality 


Dominion  (average) . 

Nova  Scotia  (average) . 

1 —  Sydney  . 

2—  New  Glasgow . 

3 —  Amherst . 

4 —  Halifax . 

6 — Windsor . -. . . 

6 —  Truro . 

7 —  P.E.I.-Charlottetown 
New  Brunswick  (average) 

8 —  Moncton . 

9 —  St.  John . 

10 —  Fredericton . 

11 —  Bathurst . 

Quebec  (average) . 

12 —  Quebec . 

13 —  Three  Rivers . 

14 —  Sherbrooke . 

15 —  Sorel . 

16—  St.  Hyacinthe . 

17 —  St.  John’s . 

18 —  Thetford  Mines . 

19 —  Montreal . 

20—  Hull . 

Ontario  (average) . 

21 —  Ottawa . 

22 —  Brockville . 

23 —  Kingston . 

24 —  Belleville . 

25 —  Peterborough . 

26 —  Oshawa . 

27 —  Orillia . 

28 —  Toronto . 

29 —  Niagara  Falls . 

30 —  St.  Catharines . 

31 —  Hamilton . 

32 —  Brantford . 

33—  Galt . 

34 —  Guelph . 

35 —  Kitchener . 

36 —  Woodstock . 

37 —  Stratford . 

38 —  London . 

39 —  St  Thomas . 

40 —  Chatham . 

4! — Windsor . 

42 —  Sarnia . 

43 —  Owen  Sound . 

44 —  North  Bay . 

45 —  Sudbury . 

46 —  Cobalt . 

47 —  Timmins . 

48—  Sault  ste.  Marie . 

49 —  Port  Arthur . 

50 —  Fort  William . 

Manitoba  (average) . 

51 —  Winnipeg . 

52 —  Brandon . 

Saskatchewan  (average) 

53 —  Regina .  .... 

54 —  Prince  Albert . 

55 —  Saskatoon . 

56 —  Moose  Jaw . 

Alberta  (average) . . 

57 —  Medicine  Hat . 

68— Drum  heller . 

59 —  Edmonton . 

60 —  Calgary . 

61 —  Lethbridge . 

British  Columbia  (average) 

62 —  Fernie . 

63 —  Nelson . 

64— Trail . .W".' 

65 —  New  Westminster. . . . 

66 —  Vancouver . 

67 —  Victoria . 

68 —  Nanaimo . . 

69 —  Prince  Rupert . 
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Brittsh'columbia  coah^Tsok/to^a*  gr^at^xtent1 b  Unscos^inv  5c  toll  0al?,a,ated  Pr|°°  P^cord  from  price  quoted,  d. 
others  $40-60.  r.  Company  houses  $lo-*20,  others  $30- $35^  sT  DelleredRommines.0''0  th®  figUre3  publlahed  (l*  bdk) 
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AND  RENTALS  IN  CANADA  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  NOVEMBER,  1929 


Wood 

Hard  (long) 

per  cord 

Hard  (stove 

lengths), 

per  cord 

Soft  (long), 

per  cord 

Soft  (stove 

lengths), 

per  cord 

g-S8 

I  n 

$ 

t 

5 

i 

$ 

12  158 

14-509 

8-691 

10  920 

9  846  3 

9-490 

10-350 

6  400 

7-150 

6  625  : 

6-00 

7-00 

5-00 

6-00 

. 3C 

C8-00 

c6-00 

8-00 

9-00 

8-00 

7-00 

14-00 

15-00 

7-00 

8-00 

8-50 

10-00 

11-00 

6-00 

7-00 

0  9-00 

9-75 

6-00 

6-75 

5-00 

9-75 

10-75 

6-75 

7-50 

c7-50 

8  9-875 

14  375 

6-750 

8-250 

7-050 

g8-00 

glO-OO 

g7-00 

g8-00 

g  3 

13.00-16.00 

i4-o<H7-oo 

6-00-8-00 

7-50-10-00 

8-00-9-00 

9-00 

10-00 

7-00 

c4 -80-6-40 

R.ftft 

1  ft  •  ftft 

6-00 

8-00 

}  14  179 

16-248 

9  310 

11  064 

10-610 

C14-67 

C14-67 

C12-00 

cl2 -00 

C12-00 

10-00 

18-00 

8-00 

12-00 

cS-13 

11  00 

13-00 

8-50 

10-00 

C14-00  2 

.  cl6.00-18.67 

C17-33-20-00 

cl0-67 

C13-33 

10-00 

C16-67 

C12-00 

15-00 

C16-00 

8-00 

9-00 

C9-00  2 

cl5-00 

c9-75 

c6-75 

14.50-16.00 

16-00-18-00 

10.00-12.00 

12-00-13-00 

C16-00 

cl6-00 

C17-23 

7-00 

9-00 

c9-00 

7  13  250 

15-788 

9  706 

12-382 

11-798 

13-00 

15-00 

8-00 

10-00 

7-50 

C17-60 

cl4 -80 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

14-00 

C15-00 

14-00 

15-00 

12-00 

13-00 

11-00 

12-00 

13-00 

8-00 

9-00 

7-00 

11-00 

12-50 

8-00 

9-50 

c7-72 

17-00 

18-00 

13-00 

14-00 

13-00 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g  6 

g 

g 

g 

g 

g  £ 

15-00 

16-00 

12-00 

12-50 

12-50 

15-00 

13-00 

c-8-348 

14-00 

16-00 

12-00 

14-00 

C12-00 

14-00 

15-00 

10-00 

11-00 

16-00 

18-00 

12-00 

14-00 

12-00 

15-00 

6-00 

10-50 

16-00 

18-00 

14-00 

17-00 

C18-00 

cll-25 

cll-25 

14.00-15.00 

c20 • 00 

c20 • 00 

c20 • 00 

C18-00 

c9- 00-15 -00 

g 

c  &  g  24  •  00 

g 

c  &  g  20-00 

c  &  g  18-00 

3  12-00 

14-00 

6-00 

12  Oft 

8-00 

9-00 

D 

cl5- 00-17 -2£ 

C10-50-15-0C 

C12-75 

0  13-00 

C15-00 

13-00 

cl2- 00-15 -0C 

o 

15-00 

6-00-7-00 

12-00 

o 

12-75 

9-75 

C6-50 

0  11-00 

C12-50 

10-00 

cll-50 

0  10-00 

11-00 

8-50 

9-50 

25  . 

9  25 

1«  125 

8-500 

o  . 

10-50 

11-50 

9-00 

50  12-00 

12-75 

8-00 

8-75 

8-00 

75  8-001 

12  001 

8-00 

10  12f 

12-00!) 

5  . 

14-00 

11-00 

10-00-12-00 

13-00 

0  i6  •  50 

i8  •  00 

5-00 

6-50 

0  i9  60 

ill-00 

8-00 

9-00 

900 

5 

cl4-00 

C14-00 

50 

11  00 

1 . 

g 

#  g 

g 

g 

g 

12-00 

o 

6-00 

c8  •  00 

o 

C13-00 

io  . 

9  50 

1  10-41 

12-00 

16-00 

5-00 

6  . . 

9-50 

12-50 

c7-50 

9-00 

11-00 

o 

5-50 

o 

7-50 

4-50 

o 

7-5C 

10-00 

4-49 

5-50 

Rent 

Six-roomed 

house  with 

modern  con¬ 

vinces, 
per  month 

Six-roomea 

house  with 

incomplete 

modern  con¬ 

vinces, 
per  month 

$ 

$ 

27-909 

29-007 

22-417 

14  917 

16-00-20-00 

10-00-14-00 

1 

20-00 

14-00 

2 

10-00-15-00 

5-00-10-00 

3 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-25-00 

4 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

5 

20-00-28-00 

15-00-17-00 

6 

21-00-26-00 

1 1  -  00-1 4  00 

7 

27- 000 

19-250 

30-00-45-00 

20-00-25-00 

8 

20-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

9 

25-00 

18-00 

10 

18-00 

15-00 

11 

23-333 

15-188 

27-00-35-00 

12 

20-00-28-00 

12-00-20-00 

13 

18-00-20-00 

16-00-18-00 

14 

14-00-15-00 

7-00-10-00 

15 

18-00-22-00 

11-00-13-00 

16 

23-00-33-00 

15-00-23-00 

17 

15-00 

10-00 

18 

25-00-40-00 

16  00-25-00 

19 

22-00-30-00 

15-00-22-00 

20 

}  29-357 

21-383 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

21 

20-00-22-00 

14-00-18-00 

22 

18-00-25-00 

15-00-20-00 

23 

25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

24 

20-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

25 

25-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

26 

18-00-25-00 

13-00-18-00 

27 

3  25 -00-40  00 

20-00-25-00 

28 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-23-00 

29 

5  30-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

30 

25-00-35-00 

18-00-25-00 

31 

25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

32 

25-00 

16-00-20-00 

33 

24-00-30-00 

16-00-20-00 

34 

3  35-00-40-00 

25-00-30-00 

35 

28-00-35-00 

20-00-25-00 

36 

3  30-00-40-00 

19-00-25-00 

37 

30-00-45-00 

17-00-30-00 

38 

20-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

39 

5  25-00-30-00 

20-00-25-00 

40 

40-00-50-00 

30-00-35-00 

41 

8  25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

42 

7  15-00-25-00 

12-00-20-00 

43 

30-00-35-00 

18-00-20-00 

44 

n 

25-00 

45 

22-00 

14-00 

46 

P 

25-0C-35-00 

47 

25-00-30-00 

15-00-20-00 

48 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

49 

25-00-40-00 

15-00-30-00 

50 

0  35-001 

24-59# 

35-00-50-00 

25-00-35-00 

51 

25-00-30-00 

18-00-20-00 

52 

2  35  ■  09i 

23-75# 

30-00-50-00 

30-00 

53 

7  25-00-35-00 

15-00-25-00 

54 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

55 

35-00 

20-00 

56 

-7  39-00 

21-751 

-7  25-00 

18-00-20-00 

57 

r 

r 

58 

35-00 

25-00 

59 

25-00-35-00 

20-00-30-00 

60 

30-00 

18-00 

61 

-6  26-75 

1  20-93 

20-00 

18-00 

62 

•3  22-00-31-00 

20-00-25-00 

63 

32-00-38-00 

22-00-28-00 

64 

18-00-22-00 

12-00-18-00 

65 

29-00 

25-00 

66 

20-00-25-00 

16-00-18-00 

67 

•3  22-00-30-00 

18-00-22-00 

68 

30-00-40-00 

20-00-30-00 

69 

Lignite,  i.  Poplar,  etc.  j 

.  In 

o  a 


« 


$ 

10  079 

9- 238 
7-45 
7-35 

9- 25 
11-25-11-75 

10- 50 
9-00-9-75 

10-50 
10-875 
glO-OO-12-OO 
11-00-13-00 
8-00-12-00 
L  10-50 
9-843 

10- 00 
8-50-10-00 

10-50 

9-50 


9-00 


a 

s 


6 


9-20-9-60 


13-00 
!■  00-14 -51 
13-50 
2-50-13-51 
13-25 
12  951 
gl3-00 
11-75-14-00 
13-00 


12-50 

14-00 

14-00 


12-40 

8- 25 

10- 654 

9- 25 
9-25 
8-00 

11- 00 
9-00 


9- 50-11-50 

11-50 

g 

g 

9-00 

11-75 

10-00 

11-50 

11-50-12-50 

10- 00-12-50 
10-00-12-00 

11-50 

9-50 

10-00-11-00 

g8-00 


8-00 

12-50 

12-00-13-50 

12-00 

14-00 

11-00 

9-00-13-50 

9-00-13-00 

10-688 

12-00 

6- 75-12-00 

9-938 

10- 00-13-00 
9-00-10-00 

7- 50-10-00 

10-00 
6  813 
g 

h6-50 
h5- 00-6 -00 
b8-50-ll  -50 
h4- 00-6 -50 
19-150 
6-25-6-75 
9-50-11-60 
9-00-11-00 

11- 00-12-00 
11-00-12-00 

9-50-10-50 
s7.70-  8-20 
12-00-14-50 


10-50 


+S  <u 
as  a 


a 


30 

26 

:7-2 

30 

35 

28 

29-2 

30 

30 

28 

30 

33 

28 

30 

30 


25 
25 

27 

28 

26- 30 

27 
25 

!7— 28 
25 

28 
;30 
30 
30 
35 
30 

27— 30 
35 
30 
35 

30 
33-0 

31 
35 

34  4 

35 
35 

30-35 

35 

31  1 

g 

35 

30-35 

27 

30 

j  36  3 
37-40 
45 

37-5 

35 

35 

29 

35 

35 


o 

11-5 

12  5 
12 

10-12 
15 
10 
15 
12 
15 
11-8 
15 
10 
10 
12 
»•! 
8-! 
10 
10 
10 
10 
15 
15 
10 
10 
10  : 

13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

8- 

10 

8- 

9 

10 

10 

10 

8- 

10 


Higher  price  for  petroleum  coke.  f.  Petroleum  coke.  g.  natural  gas  useo '  ' v*c‘ ^ ^MiiTiig  Company' houses' 520. 

Houses  with  conveniences  not  extensively  occupied  by  workingmen  but  some  at  535.00.  p.  mining  cu 
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INDEX  NUMBER  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES  IN  CANADA  CALCULATED  BY  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF 

STATISTICS 


Average  Prices  in  1926=100 


Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Commodities 

of  com 

1913 

1918 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

Nov. 

modities 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1929 

All  commodities . 

602 

64-0 

127-4 

155-9 

110-0 

97-3 

98-0 

99-4 

102-6 

97-6 

96-9 

94-9 

•  O 

I.  Vegetable  Products. 
II.  Animals  and  their 

124 

68-1 

127-9 

167-0 

103-5 

86-2 

83-7 

89-2 

100-6 

96-3 

960 

87-5 

96-3 

93-7 

74 

70-9 

127-1 

145-1 

109-6 

96-0 

95-0 

91-8 

100-3 

97-3 

104-3 

110  8 

109-7 

108-6 

III.  Fibres,  Textiles  and 

Textile  Products. . 

60 

58-2 

157-1 

176-6 

96-0 

101-7 

116-9 

117-9 

112-5 

96-5 

95-1 

92-2 

90-4 

89-8 

IV.  Wood,  Wood  Pro- 

ducts  and  Paper. . 
V.  Iron  and  its  Pro- 

44 

63-9 

89-1 

154-4 

129-4 

106-3 

113-0 

105-9 

101-6 

98-8 

98-5 

98-6 

93-3 

93-6 

ducts . 

39 

68-9 

156-7 

168-4 

128-0 

104-6 

115-8 

111-0 

104-5 

94-1 

92-8 

93  6 

93-6 

VI.  Non-Ferrous  Metals 

and  their  Products 
VII.  Non-Metallic  Min- 

16 

98-4 

141-9 

135-5 

97-0 

97-3 

95-3 

94-8 

103-9 

96-8 

88-6 

91-2 

97-5 

96-7 

erals  and  Products 
VIII.  Chemicals  and  Al- 

73 

56-8 

82-3 

112-2 

116-6 

107-0 

104-4 

104-1 

100-3 

99-4 

95-2 

93-8 

92-2 

92-7 

lied  Products . 

73 

63-4 

118-7 

141-5 

117-oJ 

105-4 

104-4 

102-5 

99-6 

99-5 

97-3 

94-3 

96-1 

95-4 

( Continued  from  page  1422) 

tioms  in  each  case  ref.er  to  the  same  class  of 
commodity  in  order  that  the  statistics  may  be 
available  for  purposes  of  comparison  from 
month  to  month,  from  city  to  city,  etc.  The 
prices  of.  foods,  and  groceries  in  each  city, 
except  milk  and  bread,  are  the  averages  of 
quotations  reported  to  the  Department  and  to 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  by  a  number 
of  representative  butchers  and  grocers  in  each. 
The  prices  of  fuel  and  the  rates  for  rent  are 
reported  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette. 

Statistics  similar  to  these  were  published  each 
month  from  1910  to  1920,  the  figures  during 
this  period  being  secured  at  the  middle  of  each 
month  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Labour 
Gazette  resident  in  each  locality  from  dealers 
doing  a  considerable  business  with  working¬ 
mens  households.  From  1910  to  1915  the  table 
contained  a  list  of  only  the  twenty-nine  foods 
included  in  the  family  budget,  with  laundry 
starch,  coal,  wood,  coal  oil  and  rent.  In  1915 
when  monthly  publication  of  the  budget  in  the 
Labour  Gazette  was  begun,  it  was  decided  to 
extend  the  list  of  foods  to  40,  and  in  1920  the 
list  of  foods,  and  groceries  was  still  further 
extended  to  include  over  100  items. 

Beginning  with  October,  1922,  a  number  of 
commodities  were  dropped  from  the  list,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  number  of  articles  the  average 
prices  of  the  grades  most  sold  have  been  given 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  prices 

mornth  tor  month  ^  Vari°US  cities  from 

Oleomargarine  was  dropped  in  March,  1924, 
the  provisions  for  its  manufacture  and  sale 
since  1917,  notwithstanding  the  Dairy  Act 
expired  at  the  end  of  February,  1924  ’ 

The  quotations  for  rent  are  the  prevailing 
rates,  for  six-roomed  houses  of  two  classes  in 
eMt' 5QS1-Velyf  ^ceupied  by  workingmen. 
The  fiist  class  is  of  houses  in  good  condition 
favourably  located  in  such  districts  with  S 
modern,  conveniences..  The  second  class  if  of 
houses  in  fair  condition  less  desirably  located 
but.  still  fairly  central,  without  modern  con- 
veni6nc.Gs . 

The  weekly  budget  for  a  family  of  five 
calculated  m  terms  of  the  average  prices  in  the 
~"les  tor  which  reports  are  received,  includes 


twenty-nine  staple  foods,  laundry  starch,  coal, 
wood,  coal  oil,  and  rent,  these  being  the  items 
for  which  statistics  have  been  obtained  each 
month  and  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette 
since  January,  1910.  The  quantities  of  each 
commodity  included  are  modifications  of  those 
employed  for  similar  calculations  by  various 
authorities.  For  some  articles  comparatively 
large  quantities  are  included  owing  to  the 
absence  of  other  important  items  of  the  same 
class.  For  instance,  the  only  fruits  are 
evaporated  apple-s  and  prunes,  and  the  only 
fresh  vegetable  is  potatoes.  But  as  market 
conditions  affecting  these  usually  affect  the 
prices  of  other  fruits  and  vegetables  somewhat, 
similarly,  the  relative  proportions  of  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  various  classes  of  foods  tends  to 
be  maintained.  At  times  when  the  price  of  an 
article  heavily  weighted  for  this  purpose  rises, 
or  falls  (abnormally)  the  increase  (or  decrease) 
in  food  prices  so  indicated  is  exaggerated,  and 
this  should  be  taken  into  account  in  using  the 
budget  an  an  indicator  of  changes  in  the  cost 
of  living.  In  fuel  and  lighting,  the  quantities 
are  estimated  on  a  similar  principle,  anthracite 
coal  being  used  chiefly  east  of  Manitoba,  and 
soft  coal  and  wood  in  the  western  provinces, 
while  no  allowance  is.  made  for  the  quantities 
required  in  the  various  localities  owing  to 
climatic  conditions,  nor  for  the  differences  in  the 
heating  value  of  the  various  fuels.  It  was 
estimated,  when  the  budget  was  first  published 
m  ijtz  in  the  report  on  wholesale  prices  in 
Canada  for  1911,  that  these  calculations  rep¬ 
resented  from  sixty  to  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
expenditure  of  an  ordinary  family  according  to 
the  total  income.  For  the  average  family  of 
hve  the  expenditure  on  these  items  of  food, 

•  Lght  and  rent  would  be  perhaps  two- 
thirds  or  about  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
income. 

While  the  budge t.serves:  to  show  the  increase 
or  deer  ease  from  time  to  time  in  the  cost  of 
the  items  included,  it  does  not  purport  to  show 
the  minimum  cost  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  for 
an  average  family  in  the  Dominion  or  in  any 
one  province.  The  quantities  of  meats,  dairy 
products,  cereals,  etc.,  included  were  adopted  as 
affording  a  liberal  supply  for  the  healthy  family 
ot  a  man  at  hard  physical  work.  On  the  other 
hand  an  average  family  with  an  income  suffi¬ 
cient  to  do  so  would  buy  less  meat,  etc.,  but 
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more  fruit,  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  etc., 
so  that  comparative  expenditure  would  be  little 
changed. 

Index  Numbers  of  Changes  in  the  Cost  of 
Living 

In  March,  1921,  the  Department  published 
in  the  Labour  Gazette  a  table  of  percentages 
of  changes  in  the  cost  of  living  since  1913  as 
a  tentative  cost  of  living  index  number,  using 
the  figures  of  the  above  mentioned  budget  foi 
the  calculation  for  food,  fuel  and  rent,  with 
preliminary  figures  for  clothing  and  sundries 
added  and  this  table  has  been  brought  down 
to  date  at  intervals  since.  The  calculation  of 
a  comprehensive  cost  of  living  index  number 
covering  all  items  of  workingmen  s  family 
expenditure  in  progress  since  1918  had  been 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  the  publication 
of  preliminary  figures  by  groups  in  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Labour  Gazette,  January,  1926, 
on  Prices  in  Canada  and  in  Other  Countries, 
page  9.  This  table  gave  figures  for  June 
and  December  each  year  from  1914  to  1926, 
inclusive.  Figures  have  since  been  given  for 
March  and  September  each  year  since  1917, 
and  the  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for 
December  each  year  from  1914  to  1917,  quar¬ 
terly  from  1918*  to  1927,  and  monthly  since 
January,  1928.  As  stated  in  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  supplement,  the  figures  in  the  food 
group  in  the  family  budget  are  still  used  to 
show  the  changes  in  food  prices  but  in  the 
other  groups  the  percentage  changes  in  the 
prices  of  each  article  have  been  weighted  ac¬ 
cording  to  workingmen’s  average  family  con 
sumption,  and  in  the  fuel  and  light  groups 
gas  and  electricity  have  been  included. 

Cost  of  Electric  Current  and  Gas  for 
Householders 


With  rates  in  1913  as  100,  index  numbers 
of  electric  light  rates  were  1900,  141-4;  1905, 
135-6;  1910,  118-1;  1911,  113-4;  1912,  109-1; 
1913,  100-0;  1914,  96-5;  1915,  90-8;  1916,  87-6; 
1917’  87-2;  1918,  85-8;  1919,  85-8;  1920,  84-2; 
1921 '  84-9;  1922,  82-7;  1923,  79-5;  1924,  79-2; 
1925,  85-6;  1926,  75-6;  1927,  73-4;  1928,  71-7; 

1929,  71-4.  . 

The  above  figures  were  arrived  at  by  con¬ 
verting  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  an  index 
number  of  electric  current  costs  from  1900  to 
1913  constructed  for  the  Board  of  Inquiry  into 
the  cost  of  living  in  Canada,  1913-15  (Report, 
Vol.  2,  page  318)  and  bringing  the  figures 
down  to  1929.  The  figures  are  unweighted 
The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  issued 

an  index  number  of  electric  current  rates  for 
household  consumption  as  follows;  1923,  73-8, 
1924,  72-2;  1925,  69-9;  1926,  68-7,  1927,  68  2, 
1928’,  67-1.  This  index  number  is  weighted 

95715— 8£ 


according  to  consumption  in  each  city.  When 
the  above  index  number,  1900-1929,  is  weighted 
according  to  population  in  each  city  covered 
for  the  years  1923-1928,  the  figures  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  those  issued  by  the 
Bureau. 

The  following  are  index  numbers  of  rates 
for  manufactured  and  natural  gas  for  the  years 
1913  to  1928  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics:  Manufactured  gas,  1913,  100; 

1914,  98-3;  1915,  98-1;  1916,  96-3;  1917,  100-7; 
1918,  107-4;  1919,  111-1;  1920,  125-4;  1921, 
143-6;  1922,  140-6;  1923,  135-7;  1924,  134-6; 
1925,  131-6;  1926,  131-1;  1927,  129-4;  1928, 
127-8.  Natural  gas  1913,  100;  1914,  107-0; 

1915,  112-5;  1916,  112-5;  1917,  113-9;  1918, 
114-0;  1919,  116-1;  1920,  125-1;  1921,  137-6; 
1922,  163-2;  1923,  163-0;  1924,  162-2;  1925, 
179-3;  1926,  172-4;  1927,  165-9;  1928,  158-6. 
For  the  years  1900  to  1913  two  index  numbers 
of  gas  costs  calculated  for  the  Cost  of  Living 
Inquiry  in  1914-1915,  have  been  averaged  and 
converted  to  the  base  of  1913  as  100,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1900,  125-8,  1901,  125-8;  1902,  125-8; 
1903,  125-2;  1904,  123-9;  1905,  120-1,  1906, 
107-5;  1907,  108-8;  1908,  106-9;  1909,  105-7; 
1910,  103-8;  1911,  99-4;  1912,  106-6;  1913, 
100-0. 

Retail  Prices 

Beef  prices  continued  toward  lower  levels, 
sirloin  steak  averaging  35-9  cents  per  pound 
in  November,  as  compared  with  36-4  cents 
in  October;  round  steak  30-8  cents  per  pound 
in  November  and  31-6  cents  in  October;  rib 
roast  28-4  cents  per  pound  in  November  and 
29  cents  in  October;  and  shoulder  roast  22-4 
cents  per  pound  in  November  and  22-7  cents 
in  October.  Lower  prices  were  reported  from 
most  localities.  Mutton  was  down  in  the 
average  from  31  cents  per  pound  in  October 
to  30-4  cents  in  November.  Both  fresh  and 
salt  pork  were  lower,  the  former  averaging  30 
cents  per  pound,  as  compared  with  31-4  cents 
in  October  and  the  latter  27-5  cents  per 
pound,  as  compared  with  27-7  cents  m  Octo¬ 
ber.  Bacon  was  somewhat  lower  at  40-1 
cents  per  pound.  In  fresh  fish  cod  steak,  ha  1- 
but  and  white  fish  were  slightly  higher  Lard 
was  down  from  an  average  of  21-7  cents  per 
pound  in  October  to  21-5  cents  in  November. 

Eggs  showed  a  substantial  seasonal  advance 
in  practically  all  localities,  fresh  averaging  58-5 
cents  per  dozen  in  November,  as  compare 
with  51-3  cents  in  October  and  47-4  cents  m 
September,  and  cooking  averaging  48-6  cents 
per  dozen  in  November,  45-1  cents  m  Octo¬ 
ber  and  41-5  cents  in  September.  Milk  was 
again  higher,  averaging  12-6  cents  per  quart. 
Increases  were  reported  from  Sherbrooke, 
Hull  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Brantford,  btrat- 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  COST  OF  LIVING  IN  CANADA 
FROM  1913  TO  1929* 

(Average  prices  in  1913  =  100) 


Fuel 

— 

Food 

and 

Rent 

Cloth 

Sund- 

All 

Light 

ing 

ries 

items 

Dec.  1914... 

108 

98 

97 

103 

100 

103 

Dec.  1915... 

111 

96 

94 

115 

110 

107 

Dec.  1916... 

138 

109 

95 

136 

122 

124 

Dec.  1917... 

167 

125 

102 

158 

134 

143 

Mar.  1918... 

172 

132 

104 

171 

139 

149 

June  1918... 

174 

132 

109 

171 

143 

152 

Sept.  1918. . . 

181 

139 

111 

185 

147 

159 

Dec.  1918... 

186 

146 

111 

185 

151 

162 

Mar.  1919... 

178 

143 

112 

197 

154 

162 

June  1919... 

187 

139 

119 

197 

157 

166 

Sept.  1919... 

195 

146 

121 

210 

161 

173 

Dec.  1919... 

201 

148 

122 

210 

164 

176 

Mar.  1920. . . 

218 

157 

124 

251 

166 

191 

June  1920.... 

231 

168 

137 

251 

169 

200 

Sept.  1920.... 

217 

189 

138 

232 

171 

194 

Dec.  1920.... 

202 

200 

142 

232 

173 

190 

Mar.  1921.... 

180 

191 

142 

193 

173 

175 

June  1921 . . . . 

152 

179 

149 

193 

173 

165 

Sept.  1921.... 

161 

174 

149 

177 

173 

165 

Dec.  1921.... 

150 

172 

150 

177 

173 

161 

Mar.  1922 _ 

144 

169 

151 

165 

173 

157 

June  1922.... 

139 

167 

154 

165 

174 

156 

Sept.  1922 _ 

140 

179 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Dec.  1922.... 

142 

177 

155 

162 

174 

157 

Mar.  1923.... 

147 

178 

156 

163 

173 

159 

June  1923.... 

139 

169 

158 

163 

173 

156 

Sept.  1923 _ 

142 

171 

158 

164 

172 

157 

Dec.  1923 _ 

146 

172 

158 

164 

171 

159 

Mar.  1924.... 

144 

169 

158 

160 

171 

157 

June  1924..,. 

134 

163 

158 

160 

170 

153 

Sept.  1924 _ 

140 

163 

158 

159 

169 

154 

Dec.  1924 _ 

144 

162 

158 

159 

169 

156 

Mar.  1925.... 

146 

162 

158 

160 

168 

156 

June  1925 .... 

142 

159 

158 

160 

168 

155 

Sept.  1925 _ 

147 

160 

158 

159 

167 

156 

Dec.  1925 _ 

157 

166 

158 

159 

166 

160 

Mar.  1926.... 

156 

166 

158 

157 

166 

159 

June  1926.... 

151 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Sept.  1926 _ 

149 

160 

156 

157 

166 

156 

Dec.  1926 _ 

152 

162 

156 

157 

166 

157 

Mar.  1927.... 

151 

161 

156 

157 

166 

157 

June  1927.... 

148 

158 

156 

154 

166 

155 

Sept.  1927 _ 

148 

158 

156 

155 

166 

155 

Dec.  1927 _ 

152 

158 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Jan.  1928 _ 

152 

159 

156 

155 

166 

157 

Feb.  1928 _ 

Mar.  1928.... 
April  1928. . . . 

150 

149 

148 

159 

159 

159 

156 

156 

156 

155 

155 

157 

166 

166 

166 

156 

156 

156 

M  y  1928.... 
June  1928.... 
July  1928.... 

Aug.  1928 _ 

Sept.  1928.... 
Oct.  1928.... 

Nov.  1928 _ 

Dec.  1928 _ 

147 

146 

147 

151 

152 
154 
154 
154 

158 

158 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

15 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

155 

155 

155 

157 

157 

158 

158 

158 

Jan.  1929 _ 

Feb.  1929.... 

Mar.  1929 _ 

April  1929. . . . 
May  1929.... 
June  1929.... 
July  1929.... 

Aug.  1929 _ 

Sept.  1929.... 
Oct.  1929.... 
Nov.  1929 

154 

152 

153 
150 
149 

149 

150 

158 

159 

159 

160 

158 

158 

158 

158 

157 

157 

157 

156 

156 

157 
157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

157 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

166 

188 

158 

157 

157 

156 

156 

156 

156 

159 

159 

159 

160 

following  weights  ft*** 

181%;  Clothing  181%;  Sundries  20%  %'  FueI  8%:  Ren 


ford,  St.  Thomas,  Sudfbury,  Cobalt  and  Prince 
Albert.  Butter  was  generally  higher,  dairy 
being  up  from  42-6  cents  per  pound  in  Octo¬ 
ber  to  43-6  cents  in  November  and  creamery 
from  46-9  cents  per  pound  in  October  to  47-4 
cents  in  November.  Cheese  was  slightly 
higher,  averaging  33-1  cents  per  pound. 

Bread  was  slightly  lower  in  the  average  at 
7-9  cents  per  pound.  Lower  prices  were  re¬ 
ported  from  Chatham,  Sarnia,  Regina,  Medi¬ 
cine  Hat,  Edmonton  and  Lethbridge.  Soda 
biscuits  were  somewhat  higher  at  an  average 
price  of  18-4  cents  per  pound.  Flour  was 
down  from  5-4  cents  per  pound  in  October  to 
5-3  cents  in  November.  Canned  tomatoes  ad¬ 
vanced  from  15-7  cents  per  tin  to  15-9  cents. 
Canned  peas  and  corn  were  also  slightly  higher. 
Beans  were  down  from  an  average  of  11-8 
cents  per  pound  in  October  to  11-3  cents  in 
November.  Decreases  were  reported  from 
most  localities.  Onions  also  were  lower  at 
an  average  price  of  5-2  cents  per  pound.  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  practically  unchanged  at  S2.21 
per  ninety-pound  bag.  In  Ontario  prices  aver¬ 
aged  somewhat  lower  but  in  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  the  tendency  was  upward.  Prunes  were 
slightly  higher,  averaging  15-3  cents  per 
pound.  Anthracite  coal  averaged  $16.17  per 
ton  as  compared  with  $16.15  in  October.  Coke 
showed  little  change  at  an  average  price  of 
$12.86  per  ton.  A  slight  decrease  in  rent  was 
reported  from  Thetford  Mines. 

Wholesale  Prices 

dhe  following  is  a  summary  of  a  state¬ 
ment  on  wholesale  prices  changes  during  the 
month,  issued  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

The  movement  of  grain  prices  during  the 
first  half  of  November  was  toward  substan¬ 
tially  lower  levels.  During  the  latter  half  of 
the  month,  however,  prices  rose  sharply  and 
by  the  end  had  recovered  most  of  the  loss. 
No.  1  Manitoba  northern  cash  wheat,  Fort 
William  and  Port  Arthur  basis,  averaged 
$1-332  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  $1-414 
m  October  and  $1.60  in  July,  the  peak.  The 
decline  at  -the  beginning  of  the  month  was 
said  to  be  due  to  the  large  shipments  from 
the  Argentine  and  to  the  large  stocks  in 
storage  in  Britain.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
month,,  however,  decreased  estimates  of  the 
Argentine  crop  caused  prices  to  advance  con¬ 
siderably.  Coarse  grains  were  all  lower,  west¬ 
ern  oats  being  down  from  68  cents  per  bushel- 
in  October  to  65-6  cents  in  November;  rye 
f-rom  $1.02  per  bushel  to  94  cents;  w<®tem 
barley  from  69-8  cents  per  bushel  to  64-9 
cents;  and  .flax  from  $2.87  per  bushel  to  $2.72. 
Flour  declined  during  the  first  part  of  the' 
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:  month  but  advanced  later,  the  price  in  No¬ 
vember  averaging  the  same  as  for  October, 

;i  namely  $8.60  per  barrel.  Rolled  oats  de¬ 
clined  from  $4.40  per  ninety  pound  bag  to 
$3.90.  Raw  sugar  at  New  York  was  down 
1  from  $2.31  per  hundred  pounds  to  $1.94,  while 
refined  sugar  was  unchanged  at  $5.27  per 
(  hundred  pounds.  Ceylon  rubber  was  substan- 
i|  tially  lower,  averaging  16-73  cents  per  pound1, 
f  as  ‘compared  with  19-71  cents  in  October. 
The  trend  of  Canadian  cattle  prices  has  been 
downward  since  June  and  quotations  are  now 
I  at  the  lowest  point  reached  since  the  fall  of 
1927.  This  is  said  to  be  due  largely  to  poor 
(  pasture  conditions.  Good  steers  at  Toronto 
i  averaged  $S.89  per  hundred  pounds,  as  com¬ 


pared  with  $9  in  October.  At  Winnipeg  the' 
price  was  down  from  $8.07  per  hundred  pounds 
to  $7.97.  Hogs  at  Toronto  declined  from 
$12.39  per  hundred  pounds  to  $11.52,  while' 
lambs  were  higher  at  $14.60  per  hundred' 
pounds,  as  compared  with  $14.03  in  October. 
Beef  hides  declined  from  12-1 2^  cents  per 
pound  to  10-10^  cents.  Raw  cotton  at  New 
York  declined  from  18-46  cents  per  pound  to 
17-53  cents  in  November.  Raw  silk  also  was 
lower,  the  price  at  New  York  being  down' 
from  $5.40  per  pound  to  $5.15.  The  price  of 
tin  was  lower  at  43j  cents  per  pound  in 
November,  as  compared  with  46 2  cents  in 
October.  1 


PRICES  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  OTHER  COUNTRIES 


THE  following  notes  give  the  latest  inform¬ 
ation  available  as  to  the  movements  of 
prices  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
The  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  are  from 
official  sources  unless  otherwise  stated.  The 
authorities  for  the  wholesale  prices  index  num¬ 
bers  are  named  in  all  cases. 

Great  Britain 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  Board  of  Trade  in¬ 
dex  number,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was  136-1 
for  October,  an  advance  of  0-2  per  cent  over 
September.  An  advance  of  1-6  per  cent  in 
the  food  group  was  due  to  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  meat  and  fish  and  “  other  foods,” 
partly  offset  by  a  decline  in  cereals.  The  only 
marked  change  in  industrial  materials  was  a 
decline  in  both  cotton  and  other  textiles. 

The  Economist  index  number,  on  the  base 
1927=100,  was  90-2  at  the  end  of  October,  a 
decline  of  1-7  per  cent  from  the  previous 
month.  The  general  decline  extended  to  all 
groups,  the  greatest  fall  being  in  the  textile 
group.  Out  of  the  39  articles  included  in  the 
compilation,  31  showed  decreases  during  Octo¬ 
ber. 

The  Statist  index  number  (in  continuation 
of  Sauerbeck’s  figures),  on  the  base  1867-1877= 
100,  was  114  •  1  at  the  end  of  October,  which  is 
1-3  per  cent  lower  than  the  previous  month. 
With  the  exception  of  the  animal  foods  group, 
which  was  slightly  higher  due  to  increases  in 
the  prices  of  beef  and  pork,  all  groups  were 
lower.  The  most  notable  reduction  was  in 
groceries,  owing  chiefly  to  a  substantial  de¬ 
cline  in  the  price  of  coffee.  Minerals  were 
lower  due  chiefly  to  lower  prices  for  tin.  In 
the  textile  group,  with  the  exception  of  wool, 
all  textiles  declined. 


Cost  of  Living. — The  index  number  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour,  on  the  base  July,  1944= 
100,  was  167  at  November  1,  as  compared  with 
165  on  October  1.  The  increase  was  chiefly 
caused  by  an  advance  of  three  points  in  the 
food  group.  A  seasonal  advance  in  the  price 
of  eggs  was  the  principal  reason  for  this 
change. 

Austria 

Wholesale  Prices. — The  index  number  of 
the  Federal  Statistical  Office,  on  the  base, 
prices  in  gold,  first  half  of  1944=100,  was  127 
for  October,  as  compared  with  128  for  Septem¬ 
ber  and  132  for  August.  Both  food  and  in¬ 
dustrial  materials  showed  declines  from  the 
September  level. 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  num¬ 
ber,  on  the  base  prices  in  gold,  July,  1914= 
400,  was  143  for  October,  showing  no  change 
from  August  and  September.  The  only  change 
noted  was  an  advance  in  heat  and  light. 

Germany 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  number 
of  the  cost  of  living,  on  the  base  1913=100, 
was  153-5  for  October,  a  decline  of  0-1  per 
cent  from  September.  Slight  reductions  in 
food  and  clothing  were  almost  offset  by  ad¬ 
vances  in  rent,  heat  and  light  and  sundriels. 
The  changes  in  each  group  was  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

British  India 

Wholesale  Prices.— The  index  number  of 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  on  the  base  July, 
1914=100,  was  146  for  August,  an  advance  of 
one  poinlt  .over  July.  The  only  appreciable 
change  was  an  advance  of  five  points  in  raw 
cotton.  Food  was  unchanged. 
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Cost  of  Living. — The  official  index  num¬ 
ber  of  the  working  class  cost  of  living  in 
Bombay,  on  the  base  July,  1914=100,  was 
149  for  September  which  is  the  same  as  the 
figure  for  the  previous  month.  The  only 
change  recorded  in  any  of  the  main  groups 
was  a  decline  of  one  point  in  'clothing. 

South  Africa 

Cost  of  Living. — The  official  number  of  re¬ 
tail  prices  of  food,  fuel,  light,  rent  amd  sun¬ 
dries,  on  the  base  1910=1000,  was  14215  for 
September,  as  compared  with  1427  for  August. 
This  decline  was  diue  to  a  reduction  in  food 
prices. 

United  States 

Wholesale  Prices.- — The  index  number  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics,  on  the  base 
1926=100,  was  96  •  3  for  October,  a  decrease 
of  1-2  per  cent  from  September.  Both  farm 
products  and  foods  showed  considerable  de¬ 
clines,  and  small  decreases  were  noted  in  hides 
and  leather  products,  textile  products,  metals 
and  their  products  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
ducts.  On  the  other  hand,  fuel  and  lighting 
was  slightly  higher,  owing  to  increased  prices 
for  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal1;  building 
materials  tand  chemicals  and  drugs  were  also 
higher  than  the  previous  month,  while  house¬ 
furnishing  goods  were  unchanged. 

Bnadstreet’s  index  number  (which  is  'the 
sum  total  of  the  prices  per  pound  of  96 
articles  of  common  -consumption)  was  $12-2367 
at  December  1,  a  decrease  of  1-3  per  cent 


from  the  previous  month,  and  the  lowest 
monthly  figure  recorded  since  July  1,  1924. 
Declines  were  noted  in  provisions,  fruits,  hides 
and  leather,  textiles,  metals,  oils,  naval  stores, 
chemicals  and  drugs  and  miscellaneous  pro¬ 
ducts;  on  the  other  hand,  breadstuffs  and  live 
stock  advanced  while  coal  and  coke  and1 
building  materials  were  unchanged. 

Dun’s  index  number,  which  is  the  estimated 
cost  per  capita  of  a  year’s  supply  of  com¬ 
modities  in  wholesale  markets,  was  $191-179 
on  November  1,  a  decrease  of  0-5  per  cent 
from  October  1.  With  the  exception  of  bread- 
stuffs  which  increased  considerably  in  price 
and  of  metals  which  showed  a  slight  advance, 
all  groups  were  lower  than  for  the  previous 
month. 

Cost  of  Living.— The  index  number  of  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  on  the 
base  July,  1914=100,  was  163-4  for  October, 
as  compared  with  163-2  for  September.  Slight 
declines  in  food  and  housing  were  offset  by 
advances  in  clothing,  fuel  and  light  and  sun¬ 
dries. 

The  index  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
Special  Commission  on  the  Necessaries  of 
Life,  on  the  base  1913=100,  was  161-7  for 
October,  as  compared  with  161-9  for  Septem¬ 
ber.  Slight  advances  in  clothing,  fuel  and 
light  and  sundries  were  offset  by  a  decline  in 
food.  The  index  number  of  the  price  of  meat 
continued  to  decline,  while  butter,  eggs  and 
vegetables  were  higher.  It  is  noted  that  the 
price  of  potatoes  was  nearlly  twice  as  much  as 
in  the  same  month  last  year. 


CENSUS  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  CANADA 
Manufactured  Mineral  and  Chemical  Products  and  Mining  1927-28 


''J'HE  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under 
Statistics  Act  of  1918,  takes  annually  b3r 
mail  an  industrial  census  of  fisheries,  mines, 
forestry  and  general  manufactures  in  Canada. 
Summary  statistics  of  the  various  manufac¬ 
turing  industries  for  the  years  1926  and  1927 
were  given  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  October, 
1929,  page  1182.  The  Bureau  has  recently  com¬ 
piled  figures  for  manufactured  mineral  and 
chemical  products  and  for  the  mining  industry 


for  the  year  1928.  The  accompanying  tables 
give  these  figures  by  groups  and  sub-groups, 
together  with  the  figures  for  the  same  industries 
for  the  year  1927.  Tables  for  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry  giving  figures  back  to  1925  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  November  1928, 
pages  1305-4309.  In  the  year  1927  a  new  high 
record  for  mineral  production  in  Canada  was 
set,  and  the  figures  for  1928  show  still  further 
inci  eases  in  all  the  various  groups. 


.—STATISTICS  OF  MANUFACTURED  MINERAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  OF  CANADA,  1927-1928 
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*  Large  firm  changes  from  gas,  illuminating  and  fuel  to  by-product  coke. 

3  Excludes  abrasives.  4  Includes  several  small  sub-groups  not  shown  in  table. 
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1  Mostly  development  work.  2  Includes'the  non-ferrous  Smelting  and  Refining  Industry;  see  Table  I  (manufactures) 
3  Includes  the  Clay  Products,  Lime  and  Cement  Industries  (manufactures),  see  Table  I. 
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COAL  STATISTICS  OF  CANADA  FOR  1928 


A  CCORDING  to  a  bulletin  entitled  “  Coal 
Statistics  for  Canada  ”,  compiled  by  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  Dominion’s 
coal  output  during  the  calendar  year  1928,  of 
17,564,293  tons  established  a  new  high  record, 
exceeding  that  of  1927  by  nearly  1  per  cent. 
The  principal  increase  in  output  was  in  Al¬ 
berta  where  a  6  per  cent  advance  in  produc¬ 
tion  was  recorded.  Greater  tonnages  were 
also  produced  in  New  Brunswick,  Saskatche¬ 
wan  and  British  Columbia,  while  Nova 
Scotia’s  output  was  4.7  per  cent  lower  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  report  states  that  tonnages  lost  in  1928 
through  temporary  stoppages  in  work  due  to 
lack  of  orders,  absenteeism,  mine  disability, 
car  shortages,  or  other  miscellaneous  causes 
were  estimated  at  4,915,000  tons.  It  is  also 
estimated  that  labour  disputes  at  the  coal 
mines  in  1928  which  involved  5,578  men  with 
a  consequent  loss  in  working  time  of  86,921 
days  were  the  cause  of  a  further  loss  of 
272,453  tons. 

Canadian  coal  shipped  from  the  mine  for 
domestic  and  industrial  consumption  averaged 
$3.71  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mine,  in  1928,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $3.65  per  ton  in  1927.  Lignite  coal 
shipments  averaged  $2.99  per  ton;  Saskatche¬ 
wan  producers  receiving  $1.84  per  ton,  while 
Alberta  mine  operators  obtained  an  average 
of  $3.15  per  ton  for  this  grade.  Bituminous 
coal  shipments  brought  $3.96  per  ton  at  the 
mine  on  the  average ;  in  the  several  prov¬ 
inces  the  average  per  ton  receipts  were  as 
follows:  Nova  Scotia,  $4.04;  New  Brunswick, 
$4.17;  Alberta,  $3.52;  and  British  Columbia, 
$4.29.  Shipments  of  sub-bituminous  coal  from 
Alberta  mines  averaged  $3.08  per  ton. 

Imports  of  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal 
from  Great  Britain  during  1928  totalled  670,612 
tons  as  against  928,544  tons  imported  in  the 
previous  year.  It  is  pointed  out  that  a  study 
of  the  anthracite  importations  reveals  that 
the  average  quantity  imported  in  each  of  the 
past  five  years  amounts  to  about  four  million 
tons,  and  also  that  the  records  for  the  past 
two  years  show  a  very  appreciable  increase 
in  tonnage  imported  from  Great  Britain.  In 
1927,  imports  of  anthracite  from  the  United 
States  totalled  3,265,411  tons;  from  Great 
Biitain,  788,235  tons;  and  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  9,973  tons,  making  a  total  of  4,063,619 
tons.  During  1928,  anthracite  imports  in¬ 
cluded  3,203,231  tons  from  the  United  States, 
526,467  tons  from  Great  Britain,  and  7,635 
tons  from  Belgium,  British  South  Africa,  ’the 
Netherlands  and  Russia.  Imports  from  Russia 
amounted  to  6,204  tons,  shipments  of  anthra¬ 
cite  being  received  from  this  country  in  De¬ 
cember,  1928,  for  the  first  time. 


Steady  employment  throughout  the  year 
was  afforded  14,429  employees  in  the  coal 
mines  in  eastern  Canada;  and  in  the  western 
Canada  mines  Jess  than  the  usual  summer 
seasonal  decline  in  employment  was  observed. 
In  1928,  the  average  number  of  employees  in 
this  industry  was  30,256  as  compared  with 
29,772  in  the  previous  year.  Salaries  and 
wages  advanced  to  a  total  of  $43,320,811  as 
compared  with  $38,955,967  in  1927.  Wage- 
earnens  as  distinct  from  salaried  employees, 
working  in  the  coal  mines  of  Canada  in  1928 
totalled  28,754;  of  these  6,522  worked  on  the 
surface  and  22,232  underground.  Surface  men 
worked  on  an  average  277  days  and  under¬ 
ground  men,  241  days.  Total  man-day’s  work 
done  during  the  year  was  7,167,010;  this  num¬ 
ber  divided  into  the  total  wages  paid  showed 
an  average  daily  earning  power  per  man  of 
$5.57.  In  1927,  the  computed  average  was 
$5.03  and  in  1926  the  average  was  $4.97. 

Capital  actually  employed  by  the  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  coal  mining  industry 
in  Canada  during  1928  was  $146,835,825. 

In  addition  to  the  consumption  of  34-4 
million  tons  of  coal,  Canadian  domestic  and 
industrial  concerns  used  large  quantities  of 
coke,  manufactured  and  natural  gas,  fuel  oil 
and  electricity.  Coke  manufactured  in  1928 
amounted  to  2,314,127  tons;  sales  totalled 
951,401  tons;  exports  were  25,058  tons,  while 
the  imports  of  coke  were  recorded  at  1,060,029 
tons.  The  coal  equivalent  of  the  coke 
imported  was  1,630,812  tons.  Coke  made 
available  for  consumption  during  the  year 
amounted  to  3,349,098  tons. 

Manufactured  gas  is  largely  used  for  house¬ 
hold  purposes  and  in  1928  the  sales  of  gas 
in  Canada  totalled  15,607,000  thousand  cubic 
feet. 

Natural  gas  consumed  for  domestic  purposes 
amounted  to  14,372,000  thousand  cubic  feet; 
industrial  users  utilized  7,576,000  thousand 
cubic  feet.  The  domestic  consumption  was 
sufficient  to  displace  approximately  575,000 
tons  of  coal. 

Fuel  oil  consumption  in  Canada-  for  indus¬ 
trial  and  domestic  purposes  has  increased  very 
materially.  In  1928,  the  total  quantity  of 
fuel  oil  made  available  for  consumption  in 
Canada  was  429,410,281  imperial  gallons.  A 
survey  of  the  Canadian  acute  fuel  area, 
Ontario  and  Quebec,  in  1926  showed  a  total 
distribution  of  over  28,000,000  imperial 
gallons  of  fuel  oil  indicating  a  possible 
displacement  of  200,000  tons  of  coal. 

The  bulletin  contains  tabular  summaries  of 
coal  statistics  for  each  province  as  well  as  a 
chapter  on  the  world  production  of  coal. 
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RECENT  LEGAL  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  LABOUR 


Employee  must  Exercise  Reasonable  Care 
in  Dangerous  Work 

A  farm  labourer  in  the  course  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  and  at  the  farmer’s  request,  was 
splitting  firewood  in  a  shed.  The  accumulation 
of  refuse  on  the  floor  did  not  leave  sufficient 
clearance  in  the  height  of  the  cross  beams  in 
the  roof  and  he  was  unable  to  swing  his  axe 
freely.  The  axe  caught  one  of  these  beams, 
striking  the  workman’s  left  wrist  and  severing 
the  tendons,  nerves  and  arteries  of  the  outer 
half  of  the  wrist.  The  employee,  in  addition 
to  severe  pain  at  the  time,  suffered  a  perma¬ 
nent  disability  in  the  left  hand  as  a  result 
of  the  accident.  He  brought  action  against 
his  “master”  in  the  Yale  County  Court  for 
damages  for  injuries  received  in  the  course 
of  his  employment.  The  evidence  showed 
that  the  plaintiff  had  worked  for  the  farmer 
for  four  months  that  winter,  and  that  he  was 
familiar  with  the  shed,  having  often  cut  fire¬ 
wood  there  without  injury.  The  Court  found 
that  the  shed  was  a  safe  working  place  for  any 
man  using  reasonable  care.  “  If  there  did  not 
appear  sufficient  clearance  in  any  particular 
spot  chosen  by  the  wood  chopper  in  which  to 
put  down  his  chopping  block,  his  clear  com¬ 
mon-sense  duty  was  to  move  it  and  place  it 
in  such  a  position  as  to  ensure  his  own  safety. 

“  If  the  premises,”  the  judgment  continued, 
“could  by  any  possible  reasoning  be  con¬ 
sidered  dangerous  or  unsafe  premises  to  work 
in  (with  which  I  do  not  agree)  then  I  think 
the  maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria  clearly  ap¬ 
plies.  Plaintiff  clearly  knew  all  about  the 
premises.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that 
many  decisions  of  the  Courts  in  England 
and  Canada  hold  that  volens  (willing)  means 
more  than  sciens  (knowing) — that  knowledge 
of  the  danger  is  not  sufficient — there  must  be 
established  an  agreement  or  consent  express, 
or  generally  implied,  to  assume  the  risk  on 
the  part  of  the  party  who  seeks  redress  for 
injuries  received.  I  consider  that  this  is  a 
very  clear  case  where  the  plaintiff,  who  has 
repeatedly  used  these  premises  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  throughout  a  course  of  years  should 
be  held  to  be  volens,  to  have  impliedly  con¬ 
sented  to  assume  any  risk  in  the  use  of  these 
premises  for  this  purpose. 

“  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I  were  to  give 
effect  to  the  plaintiff’s  contention  I  would  be 
laying  an  altogether  unheard  of  burden  upon 
farmers,  who  might  be  in  like  stead  with  the 
defendant.” 

The  action  was  dismissed,  costs  being  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  defendant  should  he  so  desire. 

McLean  vs.  Bourcet  (British  Columbia) 
1929,  4  Dominion  Law  Reports,  page  359. 


Regulation  of  the  Fish  Canneries  ultra  vires 
of  Dominion 

The  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil  recently  sustained  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  (Labour  Gazette, 
November,  1928,  page  1312)  in  the  matter  of 
the  interpretation  of  section  7A  and  18  of  the 
Fisheries  Act,  1914,  and  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  Dominion  has  power,  under 
section  91  (12)  of  the  British  North  America 
Act,  to  make  regulations  governing  fish  can¬ 
neries. 

The  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee 
was  delivered  by  Lord  Tomlin.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  section  7A  of  the  Fisheries 
Act,  which  provides  that  “No  one  shall  oper¬ 
ate  a  fish  cannery  for  commercial  purposes 
without  first  obtaining  an  annual  licence  there¬ 
for  from  the  Minister;”  and  section  18  of  the 
Act,  which  provides  that  “No  one  shall  oper¬ 
ate  a  salmon  cannery  or  salmon  curing  estab¬ 
lishment  in  British  Columbia  for  commercial 
purposes  except  under  a  licence  from  the  Min¬ 
ister,”  are  ultra  vires,  inasmuch  as  they  confer 
powers  upon  the  Minister  in  relation  to  mat¬ 
ters  which  prima  facie  fall  under  the  subject 
“  Property  and  Civil  Rights  in  the  Province,” 
and  are  not  covered  directly  or  incidentally  by 
any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  in  section  91 
of  the  British  North  America  Act.  Trade 
processes  by  which  fish  when  caught  are  con¬ 
verted  into  a  commodity  suitable  for  the 
market  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  expressed  by  the  words  “  '-Sea  Coast  and 
Inland  Fisheries  ”  in  section  91  of  the  British 
North  America  Act;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  -establishing  a  necessary  connection 
between  effective  fishery  legislation  and  the 
imposition  of  licences  on  fish  canneries  and 
fish  curing  establishments,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  such  a  licensing  system  is  necessarily 
incidental  to  such  legislation. 

The  judgment,  further,  confirmed  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  in 
declaring  that  sections  14,  15  and  24  of  the 
Special  Fishery  Regulations  for  the  Province 
of  British  Columbia  (made  by  the  Governor 
in  Council  under  the  authority  of  section  45 
of  the  Fisheries  Act,  1914)  respecting  licences 
to  fish  (the  validity  of  which  was  no-t  at¬ 
tacked)  do  not  give  the  Minister  any  dis¬ 
cretion  in  granting  or  refusing  a  licence  where 
it  is  applied  for  by  a  qualified  person  who 
submits  a  proper  application  and  pays  the 
prescribed  fee. 

In  the  matter  of  a  Reference  as  to  the 
Constitutional  Validity  of  Certain  Sections  of 
the  Fisheries  Act,  1914,  Attorney-General  for 
Canada  (appellant)  versus  Attorney-General 
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for  British  Columbia  et  al  (respondents), 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
Western  Weekly  Reports,  1929,  Vol.  3,  page 
449. 


Unincorporated  Union  may  not  be  sued, 
but  its  members  liable 

The  Court  of  Appeal  at  Montreal  rendered 
judgment  on  November  29  against  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers 
of  America,  who  were  found  jointly  liable  for 
damage  caused  during  the  strike  in,  the  cloth¬ 
ing  industry  in  1926  to  the  Society  Brand 
Clothes,  Limited,  Samuel  Hart  and  Company, 
Limited,  and  the  International  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited.  The  circumstances  of  the 
strike  of  1926  were  outlined  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  August,  1926,  and  in  following  issues. 
The  decision  from  which  appeal  was  taken 
was  outlined  in  the  issue  for  March,  1929, 
page  359.  The  Superior  Court  had  dismissed 
a  petition  for  interlocutory  injunction  asked 
by  the  three  companies  against  the  union 
and  those  conducting  the  strike.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  reversed  that  ruling  in  so  far  as 
it  affected  the  individuals  against  whom  it 
was  sought. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  workers’ 
right  to  strike  but  condemned  the  picketing 
methods  used.  It  also  denied  the  right  of  the 
companies  to  sue  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  as  such,  because  it  is 
not  a  juridicial  entity,  but  it  upheld  damage 
actions  against  several  union  organizers  and 
workers  who  participated  in  the  strike. 

Three  separate  actions  instituted1  by  the 
companies  were  joined  for  proof  and  hearing. 
The  following  account  of  'the  case  is  based 
upon  the  notes  of  Mr.  Justice  W.  L.  Bond, 
who  delivered  judgment  for  the  court. 

In  August,  1926,  the  Society  Brand  Clothes, 
Limited,  Samuel  Hart  and  Company,  Limited, 
and .  the  International  Tailoring  Company! 
Limited,  applied  for  and  obtained  an  interim 
injunction  against  the  respondents  and  sub¬ 
sequently  instituted  proceeding  against  them 
to  recover  damages.  On  October  4,  1926,  an 
interlocutory  injunction  was  granted,  but  on 
Mai  eh  4,  1929,  this  injunction  was  quashed 
and  .  the  action  of  the  present  appellants 
dismissed.  .  The  present  appeal  was  taken 
from  that  judgment. 

It  was  alleged  originally  that  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
organized  a  strike  among  the  appellants’ 
employees,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of 
employees  left  their  work  and  failed  to  return 
on  account  of  intimidation  by  the  union.  It 


was  also  alleged  that  by  means  of  organizing 
picketing,  watching  and  besetting  the  appel¬ 
lants’  places  of  business,  and  the  homes  of 
employees,  the  union  intimidated  employees 
and  prevented  them  from  working  and  also 
prevented  new  employees  from  reaching  the 
factories.  For  this  action  the  Society  Brand 
asked  $15,000  damages,  Samuel  Hart  and 
Company  $10,000,  and  the  International 
Tailoring  Company  $3,000  damages. 

In  defence,  the  union  maintained  its  right 
to  picket  the  factories  of  the  appellants  and 
countered  with  the  allegation  that  if  their  was 
any  intimidation  it  was  on  the  side  of  the 
employers.  At  trial  the  union  raised  the  addi¬ 
tional  plea  that  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America  and  its  various  branches 
named  in  the  writ,  were  neither  registered 
nor  incorporated  and  were  therefore  incapable 
of  being  sued.  The  trial  Judge  found  that 
the  employers  had  established  their  case,  but 
he  dismissed  the  action  on  the  ground  that 
the  union  and  its  branches  were  beings 
unknown  to  law.  The  actions  against  the 
individual  respondents  were  dismissed  because 
the  proof  was  inconclusive. 

In  appeal,  the  companies  contended  that 
the  union,  not  having  pleaded  this  defence 
either  by  preliminary  plea  or  by  plea  to  the 
merits,  should  not  have  been  allowed  to 
invoke  it  at  trial. 

Mr.  Justice  Bond,  in  his  notes  of  judg¬ 
ment,  considered  the  status  of  the  Amalga¬ 
mated  Clothing  Workers  of  America  at  great 
length.  He  held,  in  'the  first  place,  that  the 
original  defendants  had  the  right  to  invoke 
this  plea  at  any  time  during  the  process  of 
the  action,  and  he  then  considered  the  law 
relating  to  suits  against  associations  of  per¬ 
sons  which  are  not  legal  entities,  that  is, 
which  have  no  juridical  personality  and  are 
therefore  incapable  of  being  sued  as  an 
organized  body. 

‘The  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  as  such,”  he  decided,  “is  not  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  corporation,  or  person,  under  any 
provision  of  the  law  of  this  province.  I 
should  further  say  that  it  is  not  authorized 
to  appear  under  any  provisions  of  Article  79 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  as  it  is  not 
authorized  so  to  do  by  the  Domestic  Law  of 
its  domicile,  and,  finally,  that  in  any  event 
if  it  is  subject  to  being  sued,  it  can  only  be 
sued  by  means  of  an  action  directed  against 
its  president  or  treasurer  as  such.  I  would 
therefore  concur,  in  so  far  as  concerns  this 
association,  with  the  learned  trial  judge,  and 
I  would  dismiss  the  appeal  as  against  the 
association,  without  costs,  there  being  no  per- 
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son,  in  whose  favour  costs  could  be  awarded. 
A  fortiori  the  appeal  as  against  the  local 
branches  or  subsidiaries  must  share  the  same 
fate.” 

Turning  now  to  the  action  in  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  individuals  named  in  ■  the 
original  suit,  His  Lordship  analyzed  the  means 
of  defence  raised:  (1)  that  the  appellants’ 
employees  had  a  right  to  strike;  (2)  that 
the  strike  was  carried  on  in  a  peaceable  and 
lawful  manner.  They  also  raised  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  inasmuch  as  any  actions  which 
might  be  considered  unlawful  could  be 
punished  under  the  Criminal  Code,  the  civil 
remedy  was  ousted. 

The  last  point  His  Lordship  disposed  of 
by  adopting  the  conclusions  of  Chief  Justice 
Greenshields  in  the  Rother  case  (J4  Iv.B.,  p. 
77),  that  the  civil  law  will  give  a  man  a 
remedy  to  prevent  destruction  of  his  prop¬ 
erty,  even  though  the  Criminal  Code  covers 
specific  acts  leading  to  that  damage. 

As  to  t'he  first  right  invoked,  namely,  the 
right  to  strike,  that  question  His  Lordship 
thought  no  longer  open  to  debate,  and  he 
again  adopted  the  conclusions  of  Chief  Justice 
Greenshields  who,  in  the  Rother  case, 
declared:  “So  far  as  the  right  to  strike  is 
concerned,  I  dispose  of  it  for  the  purposes  of 
this  case  by  the  mere  statement  that  a  man 
may  work  when  and  for  whom  he  chooses, 
and  for  what  wage  and  under  what  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  him  seem  best,  and,  having  the 
right  to  choose  the  work,  he  has  an  equal 
right  to  refuse  or  refrain  from  labouring, 
unless  his  refusal  to  work  would  detrimentally 
affect  someone  who  is  entitled  by  law  to  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  product  of  his  labour.” 

“But  the  right  to  strike  thus  conceded,” 
Mr.  Justice  Bond  continued,  “does  not  confer 
upon  them  the  right  to  prevent  others  from 
working  who  desire  to  do  so.  In  the  case 
now  under  consideration,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  undoubted  right  to  strike,  the  strikers 
exceeded  all  lawful  limits,  and  by  means  of 
assaults,  illegal  picketing,  and  intimidation, 
during  a  period  extending  from  approximately 
July  26  until  the  middle  of  September,  pre¬ 
vented  other  employees  from  continuing  in 
their  lawful  employment.  As  to  picketing, 
this  has  long  'been  recognized  as  being  unlaw¬ 
ful  when  it  amounts  to  something  more  than 
'peaceful  picketing,’  namely,  intimidation  by 
show  of  force,  harassing  and  besetting  those 
desirous  of  working,  and  watching  their 
private  residences. 

“Ample  evidence  is  to  ‘be  found  in  the 
record  to  establish  that  picketing,  in  the 
present  instance,  far  transcended  the  limits  of 


'peaceful  picketing.’  The  strikers  assembled 
continuously  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
appellants’  premises,  in  mobs  of  200  or  more. 
They  likewise  assembled  in  ‘gangs’  of  30,  40 
and  50,  and  sometimes  more.  Intimidation 
was  resorted  to  by  threatening  gestures  in  the 
large  assemblages,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work¬ 
ing  premises . By  no  stretch  of  language 

can  such  a  course  of  conduct  be  described  as 
'peaceful  picketing’  or  the  lawful  exercise  of 
the  right  to  strike.” 

His  Lordship  here  considered  the  degree  of 
responsibility  attributable  to  the  individual 
respondents  and  found  the  following  jointly 
liable:  S.  D.  Genis,  H.  Schneid,  J.  Holtzman, 
Lionel  Morris,  Dominick  Ceeolicdiio,  David 
Sternschein,  Victor  Tatone  alias  Caruso, 
William  Kromp  and  Charles  O’Ransky.  The 
case  against  Emile  Deroeck  and  Albert  alias 
Baptiste  Fournier  was  dismissed. 

The  Society  Brand  Clothes,  Limited  were 
awarded  $6,286.02  damages  against  the  men 
named,  jointly  and  severally.  Samuel  Hart 
and  Company,  Limited,  were  awarded 
$3,993.53  against  Genis,  Schneid  and  Holtz¬ 
man,  and  the  International  Tailoring  Com¬ 
pany  $2,019.36  against  the  same  three  men. 
The  judgment  of  the  Superior  Court  quashing 
the  interlocutory  injunction  was  reversed  and 
the  interlocutory  injunction  restored  as  against 
the  respondents  named. 

Justices  Rivard  and  Hall  dissented  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  would  include  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of  America 
in  the  condemnation. 


No  Damages  for  Injuries  Due  to  Employee’s 
Negligence 

The  assistant  elevator  operator  at  an  hotel 
at  Toronto  was  severely  injured  when, 
believing  the  elevator  to  be  there,  he  opened 
the  sliding  door  and  fell  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft.  He  brought  action  against  the 
proprietors  for  personal  injuries,  alleging 
liability  on  their  part  (1)  because  of  an 
improper  and  dangerous  system  of  operation; 
(2)  because  of  the  defective  condition  of  the 
elevator;  and  (3)  because  of  the  negligence 
of  a  fellow  employee.  The  action  was  tried 
by  Mr.  Justice  Raney  without  a  jury. 

There  were  two  stacks  of  elevators  at  the 
hotel,  three  on  each  side  of  a  corridor.  No 
operator  was  assigned  to  No.  3  elevator,  at 
which  the  accident  occurred,  as  it  was  used 
by  the  starter  or  assistant  starter  only  if  no 
other  elevator  was  at  the  ground  floor.  The 
evidence  established  that  a  practice  had 
existed  during  the  entire  time  of  the 
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plantiff’s  employment  on  the  elevators — a 
period  of  5  or  6  years — of  giving  each  operator 
a  relief  for  15  minutes  every  two  hours. 
When  an  operator  went  off  duty,  if  he  closed 
his  door  tight,  it  -could  not  be  readily  opened 
from  the  outside,  and  the  practice  of  the 
operators  was  to  use  a  wooden  wedge,  placed 
on  the  floor  next  the  door-jam,  to  keep  the 
door  from  shutting  tight,  so  that,  when  the 
operator  returned  at  the  end  of  his  relief  he 
could  insert  his  fingers  between  the  door  and 
the  jam  and  draw  the  door  back.  Then  the 
operator  picked  up  the  wedge  and  put  it  on 
the  edge  in  the  elevator.  This  practice  was 
described  by  one  of  the  defendants’  engineers 
as  being  unsafe,  and  he  and  other  officials 
who  were  called  as  witnesses  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  it.  The  practice,  h-owever,  hav¬ 
ing  gone  on  so-  long,  the  defendants  were 
affected  with  notice  of  it,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  -case  it  was  taken  that  the  use 
of  the  wedges  was  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practice 
was  well  known  to  the  plaintiff;  and,  what¬ 
ever  the  incidental  risks  were,  he  assumed 
them,  and  it  was  held  that  he  could  not 
support  a  claim  against  -the  defendants  on 
the  basis  that  the  practice  w-as  attended  with 
danger  to  the  operators  of  the  elevators. 

As  to  the  allegation  that  the  elevator  was 
out  of  repair  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
defendants  at  the  time  of  -the  accident,  Judge 
Raney  found  that  there  was  no-  substantial 
disrepair  such  as  might  contribute  to  the 
accident. 

On  the  third  point  raised  by  the  plaintiff, 
ns  to  the  alleged  negligence  of  a  fellow 
employee,  the  judge  commented  as  follows: — 
“Since  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  was 
passed  in  1914,  a  defence  that  -a,n  accident  was 
due  to  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  is 
not  a  bar  to  recovery  by  the  plaintiff  (RJ3.Q. 


1927,  sec.  120) ;  so  that,  if  the  action  was  due 
to  the  negligence  of  Johnson,  the  -plaintiff  will 
be  entitled  to  succeed.”  The  evidence,  in  the 
judge’s  opinion,  indicated  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  accident  was  the  plaintiff’s  failure  to 
remember  instructions  he  had  given  Johnson, 
and  to  ascertain  before  opening  the  door  that 
the  elevator  was  there,  “This,”  the  judgment 
stated,  “he  might  have  ascertained  by  looking 
through  the  glass  in  the  door  or  by  looking  at 
the  automatic  indicator  oVer  the  door.” 

The  plaintiff’s  -action  was  dismissed,  the 
judge  remarking  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
he  was  not  within  the  protection  of  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  Act. 

Ramsden  versus  King  Edward  Hotel, 
Ontario,  1929.  Ontario  Weekly  Notes,  vol. 
37,  No.  10,  -page  179. 


Bone-Setter  Not  Recognized  by  Compen¬ 
sation  Board 

Mr.  Robert  Taschereau,  chairman  of  the 
Workmen’s  Compensation  Board  of  Quebec, 
in  dealing  with  a  case  at  Three  Rivers  in 
which  the  services  of  a  bone  setter  had  been 
engaged  by  the  employer,  strongly  condemned 
the  practice  of  employing  non-profession-al 
men  for  the  treatment  of  injured  workmen. 
The  workman  in  this  oase  -had  sustained  a 
broken  leg  in  the  course  of  his  employment. 
The  employer  alleged  that  he  had  engaged  a 
bone-setter  instead  of  a  professional  medical 
man  in  deference  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
workman.  The  -chairman  stated  that  the  duty 
rested  on  employers  of  labour  of  securing 
professional  aid  for  th-eir  injured  workmen  and 
that  they  should  not  concern  themselves  with 
the  workmen’s  personal  prejudices. 

—Quebec— Duval  v.  Dion  and  the  Mer¬ 
chants  and  Employers  Guarantee  and 
Accident  Company. 
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Prices: 
Canada - - 
monthly 
prices 
prices 


statement  of  retail  and  wholesale 
with  table  showing  index  numbers, 
by  groups  of  commodities,  family 
budgets,  retail  prices  of  staple  foods, 
rentals,  etc.,  by  districts,  97,  235,  339, 
434,  543,  98(1,  813,  935,  1055,  1163,  1289, 
1422. 

index  number  of  wholesale  prices  (year 
1913  base),  97,  106,  108;  revised  to  1926 
base,  235,  244. 

retail  prices  and  index  number  of  cost  of 
living,  97-108;  205-245. 
prices  in  Canada  and  other  countries, 
1920-28  ( supplement ,  January,  1928); 

quarterly  statement  with  tables,  450. 
in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries,  109, 
246,  350.  445,  553,  697,  824,  946.  1066. 
1174,  1300,  1433. 


Prince  Edward  Island: 

See  Blind,  Canadian 
Prices. 


Institute  of 


Princeton  University  (Industrial  Relations 
Section): 

study  of  labour  banking  movement  in  the 
United  States,  1240. 
survey  of  employee  saving  plans,  1100. 

Prison  Labour: 

U.S.A.:  enactment  of  Federal  Convict 
Labour  Act,  698. 

Privy  Council: 

See  Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour. 

Production: 

Canada — 

mineral  production  in  1928,  313;  in  1927, 

,  746- 

B.C.:  value  of  mineral  production  1928, 
744. 

Quo.:  value  of  mineral  production  in  1928, 
1242. 

U.S.A.:  Conference  on  Unemployment  re¬ 
ports  on  increase  of  power  production, 

621. 

See  also  Coal;  Mines  and  Mining. 

Profit-Sharing: 

See  Co-partnership. 


Proprietary  Articles  Trade  Association: 

See  Comdines  Investigation  Act. 


Public  Health,  Ontario  Department  of: 

recognizes  i poverty  as  a  leading  cause  of 
disease,  847. 

Public  Health: 

See  Safety  and  Health. 


Pulp  and  Paper  Industry: 

See  Research. 
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Accidents,  Industrial: 

Canada — 

fatalities  during  fourth  quarter  of  1928, 
248;  first  quarter  of  1929,  554;  second 
quarter  of  1929,  948;  third  quarter  of 
1929,  1301. 

supplementary  list  of  fatalities  occurring 
during  1927,  257;  during  1928,  257,  956, 
1313;  during  first  and  second  quarters 
of  1929,  957,  1313. 

accident  statistics  on  steam  and  electric 
railways  for  1927,  314. 

fatal  accidents  in  1928  by  industries,  by 
causes  and  by  provinces,  351. 

Alta.:  accidents  in  1928,  882,  1343;  in  June, 
1929,  802;  accident  increase .  during  first 
six  months  of  1929,  owing  to  inclusion  of 
railway  employees  under  Compensation 
Act,  1109. 

B.C.:  accidents  statistics  for  1928  and  pre¬ 
vious  years,  743;  fatal  accident  ratios  in 
mines  in  1928,  745. 

Man.:  accidents  during  1928,  1107,  1340. 

N.S.:  accidents  in  1928,  494;  also  January 
to  September,  1928,  45;  accident  prob¬ 
lem  in  smaller  plants,  965;  accident  re¬ 
duction  record  at  Sydney  steel  plant,  398. 

N.B.:  number  of  accidents  by  severity  of 
injury  from  1919  to  1927,  742. 

Ont.:  accidents  in  1928,  634;  in  various 
months  7,  234,  303,  372,  706,  896,  965, 
969,  1075;  death  of  factory  superinten- 
ent,  at  Chatham  due  to  accident,  898; 
factory  accidents  in  1928,  883;  large  in¬ 
crease  in  industrial  accidents,  13,  965; 
mining  accidents  in  1928,  746. 

Que.:  accidents  from  September  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  1928,  739;  mining  accidents  in  1928, 
1243. 

Sask.:  accidents  and  time  loss  in  1927-28, 
176. 

United  Kingdom:  accidents  in  factories  and 
workshops,  610;  fatal  accidents  in  1928, 
1000. 

U.S.A.:  continued  increase  in  accidents, 
1247;  fatal  accidents,  in  Pennsylvania 
during  first  three  months,  1929,  706;  up¬ 
ward  trend  of  accident  record  in  con¬ 
struction  industry,  5. 

See  also  Canadian  National  Safety 
League;  Explosives;  Legal  Decisions 
Affecting  Labour;  Safety  and  Health; 
Statistics;  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Accident  Insurance: 

See  Insurance. 

Aged  Workers: 

See  American  Association  for  Old  Age 
Security;  Mechanization  of  Industry; 
Pensions;  Unemployment. 

Agreements,  Industrial: 

Canada — 

changes  in  wages  and  working  conditions  on 
railways  in  Canada,  541,  1419. 

recent  agreements  and  schedules  of  wages, 
91,  228,  335,  454,  536,  676,  803,  924,  1050, 
1159,  1282,  1413. 
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Agreements,  Industrial — Con. 

Ont.:  outline  of  negotiations  prior  to  sign¬ 
ing  of  agreement  between  Toronto 
Transportation  Commission  and  street 
railway  employees,  808;  outline  of  events 
leading  to  signing  of  agreement  between 
plumbers’  union  and  master  plumbers 
in  Toronto,  679;  union  rule  governing 
contract  may  be  lawfully  applied,  260. 
U.S.A.:  American  Bar  Association  sponsors 
legislation  to  make  industrial  agreements 
legally  binding,  388. 

Classification  by  Industries  (Canada) : 

Construction — buildings  and  structures — • 
asbestos  workers,  Toronto,  229. 
bricklayers,  masons  and  plasterers,  Calgary, 
536;  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
1161;  Hamilton,  1284;  Kingston,  1284; 
Niagara  Falls,  1160;  Ottawa,  806;  Saska¬ 
toon,  926;  Welland,  1160;  Winnipeg,  93. 

.  carpenters  and  joiners,  Brantford,  1160; 
Edmonton,  678;  Halifax,  1052;  Hamilton, 
677;  Hull,  806;  (correction  1283);  Leth¬ 
bridge,  806;  Montreal,  805;  Niagara 
Falls,  678;  Ottawa,  677,  (correction 
1283);  Regina,  927;  St.  Catharines,  806; 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1161;  Toronto  (A.C.  of 
C.),  1414;  Vancouver,  1162;  Victoria, 
1054;  Windsor  and  Essex  county,  806; 
Winnipeg,  92. 

electrical  workers,  Calgary,  678;  Montreal, 
925;  Saskatoon,  1053;  Toronto,  677;  Vic¬ 
toria,  455;  Winnipeg,  454. 
granite  cutters,  Vancouver,  927. 
hod  carriers  and  common  labourers,  Ed¬ 
monton,  1284. 

lathers  (wood,  wire  and  metal),  Calgary, 
536. 

painters  and  decorators,  Edmonton,  1161; 
Halifax,  925;  Montreal,  677;  Quebec, 
1052;  St.  Catherines,  1161;  Toronto, 
1414;  Victoria,  536;  Winnipeg,  454. 
plasterers,  Calgary,  536,  678;  Halifax,  805; 
Hamilton,  926;  Ottawa,  806;  Regina, 
1053;  Vancouver,  1284;  Windsor,  806; 
Winnipeg,  926. 

plumbers,  steamfitters,  etc.  (sprinkler 
fitters),  806;  Brockville,  1283;  Hamilton, 
1053;  Ottawa,  1160;  Regina,  1053;  Saint 
John,  1283;  Toronto,  677,  680;  Victoria, 
927  Welland,  1161;  Windsor,  335. 
sheet  metal  workers,  Edmonton,  1161; 
Montreal,  1052;  Ottawa,  1052;  Saskatoon, 
1053;  Toronto,  926;  Vancouver,  1162. 
stone  cutters,  Ottawa,  926. 

Construction — shipbuilding — 

blacksmiths  and  helpers,  Saint  John,  927. 
machinists,  Saint  John,  1415. 

Construction — miscellaneous — 
carpenters,  Vancouver,  1415. 

Manufacturing — food,  drink  and  tobacco — 
brewery  and  soft  drink  workers,  Victoria, 
924. 

Manufacturing — fur  and  products — 
fur  workers,  Montreal,  454. 

Manufacturing — iron,  steel  and  products — 
machinists,  Saint  John,  1413. 
sheet  metal  workers,  Calgary,  536;  Windsor, 
335. 


IV 
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Manufacturing — printing  and  publishing — 
bookbinders,  Saskatoon,  1050;  Vancouver, 
804;  Victoria,  1413. 
photo  engravers,  Vancouver,  1051. 
pressmen  and  assistants,  Calgary,  676,  1159; 
Edmonton,  1413;  Saint  John,  924,  1050; 
Saskatoon,  228;  Vancouver,  1051. 
printers,  Brantford,  91,  Calgary,  676,  804; 
Edmonton,  804;  Kitchener,  1050;  Mont¬ 
real,  925;  Moose  Jaw,  804;  New  West¬ 
minster,  229;  Regina,  804;  Toronto,  925; 
Vancouver,  92;  Victoria,  1051;  Windsor, 
803. 

stereotypers  and  electrotypers,  Winnipeg, 
1050. 

Manufacturing — pulp,  paper  and  paper  pro¬ 
ducts — 

mill  workers,  Eort  Frances,  803;  Port 
Arthur,  803. 

paper  makers,  Kenora,  924. 

Manufacturing — vegetable  foods — 
bakery  workers,  Edmonton,  676. 
Manufacturing — wood  products — 
carpenters  and  joiners,  Vancouver,  924. 
Manufacturing — miscellaneous — 
upholsterers,  Toronto,  1052. 

Mining  (non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying) 
— quarrying — 


Agriculture: 

Canada — 

agricultural  courses  in  Canadian  universi¬ 
ties,  195. 

wages  of  employees  on  farms  in  1925-28, 
453. 

Ont.:  annual  report  of  statistics  branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture  describes 
farming  problems  in  province,  1117; 
Legislature  requested  to  advance  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  graduates  of  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  278;  results  of  provincial 
survey  in  relation  to  farm  labour,  495. 

Que.:  appropriation  for  education  in  agri¬ 
culture,  488. 

France:  measures  to  offset  rural  exodus 
459. 

United  Kingdom:  administration  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Wages  Act,  1221. 

See  also  Accidents,  Industrial;  Employ¬ 
ment  (United  Kingdom)  :  Migration 
and  Settlement. 

Alberta: 

Labour  Disputes  Act — 

annual  report  covering  proceedings  in  1928, 
862. 

attitude  of  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  627. 


quarry  workers,  Hants  County,  N.S.  1282 
1283;  Vancouver,  1283. 

Service — personal — 
barbers,  Vancouver,  1162. 

restaurant  employees,  Vancouver 

1162. 

Service — public  administration — 
civic  employees,  Calgary,  927;  Prince  Al- 
141 7*  Hegina,  1288;  Saskatoon, 

fire-fighters,  Calgary,  335. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— electric 
railways — 

street  and  electric  railway  employees,  Gal- 
gary,  927,  928;  Edmonton,  1416;  Hali¬ 
fax,  1285,  1286;  Ottawa,  1054;  Port  Ar- 
thur  and  Fort  William,  1416;  Saskatoon, 
1416;  Toronto,  808;  Windsor,  678. 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— elec- 
tncity  and  gas — 

Hni286meter  and  gaS  €mpIoyees'  Halifax, 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— local 
transportation — 

nivtT  fir’7'eris  and  dairy  employees,  New 
Westminster  and  Vancouver,  1285  • 
Winnipeg,  807. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— steam 
railways — 

conductors  and  trainmen,  1420;  locomotive 
engineers  and  firemen,  maintenance  of 
way  employees,  541,  1419.  1420;  shop 
mechanics  541  (Canadian  National  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railways). 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— tele¬ 
graphs  and  telephones— 
telephone  operators,  Manitoba,  1287  1288 

Pumc  rwiife-W 

harbour  employees,  Montreal  807 
labourers,  Charlottetown,  1415 

20rlS,0r5e37en’  Amllerstburg>  1162;  Mont- 
waterfront  workers,  Vancouver,  455 
See  also  Apprenticeship;  Industrial  Dm 
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Proceedings  Under,  By  Industries: — 
Service — custom  and  repair — 

Calgary  Automobile  Dealers’  Association 
and  employees  (mechanics),  1205. 

Service — recreational — 

Edmonton  theatre  proprietors  and  certain 
employees,  1205. 

See  also  Accidents,  Industrial;  Boilers; 
Children  and  Child  Labour;  Collect¬ 
ive  Bargaining;  Co-operation;  Confer¬ 
ences;  Education;  Elections;  Employ¬ 
ment  Service  of  Canada;  Hours  of 
Labour;  Industrial  Disputes;  Labour 
Legislation;  Labour  Organization; 
Legal  Decisions;  Licensing  of  Work¬ 
men,  Liens;  Migration  and  Settle¬ 
ment;  Mines  and  Mining;  Minimum 
Wages;  Mothers’  Allowances;  Paint¬ 
ing  Industry;  Pensions;  Prices-  Re¬ 
habilitation;  Safety  and  Health- 
Unemployment;  Wages;  Women! 
Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Alien  Labour  Act: 

See  Labour  Legislation. 


All-Canadian  Congress  of  Labour: 

pre-convention  instructions  of,  895. 
third  annual  convention  of,  1237,  1359 

Amalgamated  Builders’  Council: 

See  Combines  Investigation  Act. 


! •  tsunamS  Workers  of  Canada: 

organization  meeting  and  objects',  403- 

oFl11  13626Wed  Et  eonventiorL  of  A.C.C. 


reSer 


American  Bar  Association: 

sponsors  introduction 
legal  enforcement  of 
ments,  388. 


of_  legislation  for 
industrial  agree- 
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American  Federation  of  Labor: 

convention  call  of,  962. 

draft  program  for  1929  convention,  360. 

proceedings  of  48th  annual  convention,  26; 

proceedings  of  49th  convention,  1224. 

See  also  Employment;  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tions;  Mechanization  of  Industry. 

“American  Federationist”,  official  magazine 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor: 
contents  of  “  All-Canadian  ”  numbers,  309, 
1204. 

American  Management  Association: 

survey  on  training  of  older  workers  for  con¬ 
tinued  employment,  1126. 

Amyot,  Dr.  J.  A.,  Deputy  Minister  of  National 
Health: 

outlines  marine  hospital  service  in  Canada, 
1357. 

Annuities: 

See  Canadian  Government  Annuities. 

Apprenticeship: 

Canada —  .  . 

Canadian  Construction  Association  com¬ 
mends  work  of  A.  W.  Crawford,  inspector 
of  apprenticeship  for  Ontario,  185. 
history  of  apprenticeship  and  Apprentice¬ 
ship  Act  outlined  in  address  by  J.  M. 
Pigott,  290.  .  .  , 

Alta.:  adoption  of  apprenticeship  legisla¬ 
tion  urged  by  T.  J.  Thornton,  business 
agent,  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters, 
49. 

B.C.:  increase  in  number  of  apprentices  m 
industry,  995;  Vancouver  motor  dealers 
inaugurate  apprenticeship  plan,  195. 
Ont.:  "  Bricklayers’  International  Union 
urges  that  apprentices  be  paid  one  half 
lodging  expenses  when  working  away 
from  home,  404;  draft  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  apprenticeship  in  the  building 
trades,  287;  review  of  apprenticeship 
activities  bv  J.  Clark  Reilly,  general 
manager  of  Canadian  Construction  Asso¬ 
ciation.  40;  registrations  to  January  1, 
1929,  195;  rules  of  provincial  committee 
governing  plumbing  and  steam  fitting 
trades,  633;  text  of  amended  regulations 
governing  apprenticeship  in  building 
trades,  733.  .  . 

Que.:  T  and  L.  Congress  regards  training 
in  provincial  technical  schools  as  inade¬ 
quate,  1016. 

France:  outline  of  Act,  195. 

Germany:  summary  of  statistics  indicating 
number  and  distribution  of  apprentices 
in  industry,  812.  , 

United  Kingdom:  Canadian  tour  of  grocers 
apprentices,  1054. 

U.S.A.:  limiting  apprentices  held  uncon¬ 
stitutional  in  Washington  State,  841. 

See  also  Education. 

Arbitration  and  Conciliation: 

Canada — -  ,  .  „  ,  , 

progress  of  industrial  peace  in  Canada  and 
other  countries,  discussed  by  Gerald  H. 
Brown,  assistant  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  867.  , 

B.C.:  T.  and  L.  Congress  executive  favour 
conciliation  boards  for  disputes  involving 
municipal  employees,  307. 

Man.:  Canadian  Manufacturers  Association 
(prairie  division)  opposes  request  of 
organized  labour  for  compulsory  arbitra¬ 
tion  legislation,  580. 


Arbitration  and  Conciliation — Con. 

Que.:  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers 
favour  amendment  to  provincial  arbitra¬ 
tion  Act  concerning  firemen  and  police¬ 
men,  making  arbitration  compulsory,  895. 

Australia:  administration  of  Act  and  juris¬ 
diction  of  courts  outlined,  265,  582; 

British  Economic  Mission  regards  system 
of  arbitration  courts  as  a  failure,  1003. 

France:  legislation  providing  for  compul¬ 
sory  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes, 
47L 

Germany:  functioning  of  labour  courts,  373. 

Norway:  failure  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
1320.' 

Porto  Rico:  statement  of  policy  in  annual 
report  of  Mediation  and  Conciliation 

Commission,  25. 

South  Africa:  administration  of  Industrial 
Conciliation  Act,  1070.  _  . 

United  Kingdom:  arbitration  in  British 
Civil  Service  reviewed,  581. 

United  States:  arbitration  under  Railway 
Labor  Act,  1319;  proceedings  of  Rail¬ 


way  Mediation  Board,  266. 

Sec  also  American  Bar  Association;  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  Railway  Company;  Cana¬ 
dian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment 
No  1-  Canadian  National  Railways 
Employees’  Board  of  Adjustment  No. 
2-  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act-  Joint  Councils  and  Management. 


Argentina: 

See  Minimum  Wages. 

Association  of  Governmental  Officials  in  In¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

annual  convention  of,  622,  1247. 
history  of,  1367. 

Atlantic  Refining  Company: 

pmnlnvees’  retirement  system,  990. 


See  Arbitration  and  Conciliation 
Economic  Mission;  Family 
ances;  Industrial  Disputes;  Industrial 
Relations;  Minimum  Wages; 
Statistics. 


British 

Allow- 


Prices  ; 


U/?‘e,a  International  Labour  Organization 
(progress  of  ratifications)  ;  Mini- 
mum  Wages;  Pensions;  Prices. 

Baldwin,  Rr.  Hon.  Stanley,  Ex-Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain: 

announcement  of  program  for  relieving  dis¬ 
tress  in  mining  areas  by  transierence  of 
unemployed,  5. 

Ballantvne,  James  H.  H.,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  of  Ontario: 
outlines  duties  of  a  factory  inspector,  642. 

Banks  and  Banking: 

^amendments  to  Bankruptcy  Act  outlined 
in  legislative  program  of  1.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress,  36.  ,  ,  , 

statistics  of  school  savings  bank  accounts, 

611.  ,  .  .. 

USA-  study  of  labour  banking  move¬ 
ment  by  Industrial  Relation  Section, 
Princeton  University,  1240. 
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Beatty,  E.  W.,  President  oj  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company: 
outlines  industrial  progress  of  Canada  since 
1921,  1223. 

Belgium: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  International 
Labour  Organization  (progress  of  rati¬ 
fications)  ;  Prices. 

Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada: 

See  Safety  and  Health. 

Benefits  (Trade  Union): 

See  Unemployment  Insurance;  Welfvre 
Industrial. 

Benzol  Poisoning: 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 

Barbers  and  Barbering: 

See  Apprenticeship. 

Bertrand,  Theophile,  Wage  Investigator  and 
Mediator: 
death  of,  844. 

Blackadar,  E.  G.,  Superintendent  oj  Canadian 
Government  Annuities: 
radio  addresses  on  Canadian  Government 
Annuities,  107,  631,  1224. 

Blind,  Canadian  National  Institute  of  the- 

annual  report  of,  705. 

P.E.I  :  Act  enabling  municipalities  to  *;d 
Institute,  849. 

B<lt1ld  u°f T  RaiIwa7  Commissioners  of  Canada: 

See  Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada. 

Boilers: 

Canada — 

Alta.:  amendment  and  consolidation  of 
X°ll®r®  Act,  728;  amendment  to  Act  pro¬ 
posed  by  Federation  of  Labour,  191.  193  - 
annual  report  of  boiler  inspector,  881 
Man.:  administration  of  Act  in  1928,  1341. 
r  •  ••  appointment  of  boiler  inspector  urged 
by  provincial  executive  of  T,  and  L 
Congress,  402. 

0?n:i92Sm8S4traf0n  °f  Steam  Boilur 
ferred  ’  ’  admmistration  of  Act  trans- 

Toi  d  pr°vlnclaI  Department  of 
Labour,  487;  executive  of  T.  and  L 
ongress  request  that  all  pressure  vessels' 
e  included  under  Steam  Boiler  Act,  188 
Que..  operation  of  new  law  regulating  in¬ 
spection  and  construction,  173.  ° 


Bonus: 

Canada — 

"bnTarfo  "Ss,  f»“  “  3°° 

Rl.  Hon.  Margaret,  Minister  ol 
Labour  of  Great  Britain: 
submits  proposal  that  entry  age  to  un- 

Brauns,  Dr.  Heinrich,  President  oj  Interna¬ 
tional  Labour  Organization- 
address  to  the  12th  Conference,  760. 

British  Columbia: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial.-  Apprenticeship  • 
Arbitration  and  Conciliation  &- 
dian  National  Safety  League;  Chinese- 
Co-operation;  Education;  Election^ 


British  Columbia — Con. 

Employment;  Employment  Service  of 
Canada;  Hours  of  Labour;  Industrial 
Disputes;  Insurance;  Japanese; 
Labour  Legislation;  Legal  Decisions; 
Mothers' Allowances;  Minimum  Wages; 
Pensions;  Prices;  Pilots;  Statistics; 
Unemployment  Insurance;  Wages- 
Workmen's  Compensation. 

British  Economic  Mission: 

report  on  economic  and  labour  conditions 
in  Australia,  1002. 

British  Empire  Steel  Corporation: 

accident  reduction  record  at  Sydney  Plant 
of  Dominion  Iron  dncl  Oonipnny,  45. 

results  of  safety  competitions  in  collieries," 

safety  activities  at  corporations’  plants,  505. 

British  North  America  Act: 

A.C.C.  of  L.  urges  amendment  to  permit 
adoption  of  social  legislation,  1365. 
amendment  advocated  by  railway  brother¬ 
hoods,  188. 

amendment  urged  by  T.  and  L.  Congress 
convention  to  facilitate  legislation  giving 
effect  to  8-hour  day,  1015. 
changes  sought  by  T.  and  L.'  Congress  35 
convention  of  C.B.  of  R.E.  urges  amend¬ 
ment  to  permit  enactment  of  legislation 
respecting  hours  of  labour,  1103? 

Brown,  Gerald  H.,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
oj  Labour: 

adl*  on  “Peace  in  the  Industrial  World  ” 

oO  /  .  9 

evidence  on  family  allowances  given  before 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  606. 

Brownlee,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Premier  of  Alberta- 

announcement  of  eight-hour  day  inquiry, 

Bruce,  John  W.,  General  Organizer,  United 
Association  oj  Journeymen,  Plumbers, 
Gas  and  Steam  Fitters- 

^regaXf  ^  L'  Congress  convention 
regarding  mvestjgatjou  inn  Amab-,- 
mated  Bunders  Council,  1012. 


Building  Industry: 

Canada — 

resolutions  adopted  by  T.  and  L.  Congress 
urging  more  protection  for  workmen  fn 
construction,  1015.  men  m 

^J^M6  pLbHldingI!irlecknicS  outlined  by 
J.  M.  Pigott  in  address  before  Canadian 
Construction  Association,  290. 

Ian.:  inspection  activities,  1341. 

Unt  :  chairman  of  compensation  board  em¬ 
phasizes  construction  dangers  aud  urg^s 
^eater  precautions,  568,^734;  Mcuttl 

ment  of  ™if  Confreff.  urges  establish- 
ment  of  uniform  building  by-law  IS8- 

Ea>°ur  Educa!io,nal  Association  requests 
enforcement  of  building  by-laws  in  skv 

Sa  uccfr-  «*»  “«»»*. ".S 

A.CC.L.)  urges  stricter  enforce- 

308^  l®Ulldling  lrades  Protection  Act 
08,  _  personnel  of  construction  -safelv 
association,  1005;  Toronto  contractors  in 

"du“y  &.***  in 'building 

Que.;  adoption  of  by-law  by  Montreal  eitv 

S  505“°S“ing 

lug,  505,  enforcement  of  Montreal  by- 
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Building  Industry — Con. 

law  governing  scaffolding,  1198;  T.  and 
L.  Congress  urges  application  of  Scaffold¬ 
ing  Act  to  whole  province,  190. 

South  Africa:  operation  of  the  National 
Industrial  Council  for  the  Building  In- 
dustry,  1197.  .  ,  ,  . 

U.S.A.:  comparative  cost  of  labour  and 

I  materials  in  building,  119. 

necessity  of  safety  code  for  construction 
industry,  5. 

See  also  Combines  Investigation  Act; 
Safety  and  Health. 

!  Building  Permits:  .  ,  .  „  , 

monthly  report  of  permits  issued  in  Canada, 

88  222,  331,  431,  529,  672,  795,  916,  1042, 
1147,  1270,  1402. 

Building  Trades: 

See  Agreements  Industrial;  Apprentice¬ 
ship;  Industrial  Disputes;  Labour 
Organization;  Safety  and  Health. 

See  International  Labour  Organization 
(progress  of  ratifications)  ;  Prices. 

Cadbury  Brothers,  Limited: 

pension  and  welfare  plans  ot,  JJ-. 

Caisson  Disease: 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 

Canada  Cement  Company:  ,. 

companv’s  success  in  accident  prevention 
described  by  W.  G.  McCann,  power  and 
safety  engineer,  46. 

remarkable  '  safety  record  m  reduction  ot 
accidents,  122. 

result  of  safety  competition,  399. 

Canada  Marking  Act: 

T.  and  L.  Congress  requests  that  Act  be 
applied  to  boot  and  shoe  industry,  36. 

Ca"™endSLn'othi  by  T.  o»d  L. 

36. 

Canada  Year  Book: 

review  of,  845. 

Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare: 

announcement  of  campaign  m  field  ot 
maternal  and  infant  welfare,  738. 
official  publication  emphasizes  expansion  ot 
child  welfare  work  in  Nova  Scotia,  58b. 

Canadian  Construction  Association: 

annual  convention  of,  185. 

Canadian  Electrical  Code: 

See  Canadian  Engineering  Standards 
Association. 

Canadian  Engineering  Standards  Association: 

progress  of  adoption  of  Canadian  Electrica 

publication  of  year  book  and  quarterly 
bulletin,  675. 

Ca"^neGoT™  394. 

of 

r»d?ob«ddri7.«  by  E.  G.  Blackodor,  super- 

intendent  of  Canadian  Government  An 
unities,  167.  631,  1220;  system  detailed  at 
postmasters’  convention,  891. 


Canadian  Government  Annuities — Con. 

Canadian  Postmasters’  Association  urges 
establishment  of  superannuation  through 
assistance  in  purchase  of,  702. 
rapid  growth  in  volume  of  sales,  11~3. 

Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association: 

annual  convention  of,  625. 
oo-operates  in  production  of  Canadian  in¬ 
dustrial  readers  for  use  in  schools,  48. 
Alta.:  protest  against  adoption  of  general 
eight-hour  day  legislation  in  province, 

362.  „  , .  a  + 

Que.:  amendments  to  Compensation  Act 
suggested  by  Montreal  branch,  1194. 

See  also  Arbitration  and  Conciliation. 

Canadian  National  Railways: 

annual  report  for  1928,  511;  questions  in 
house  of  Commons  regarding  employees 
pensions  answered  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Dunning,  396;  requests  of  Quebec  Lodge 
Maintcnance-of-Way  employees  at  1.  ana 
L.C.  convention,  1015;  review  of  pension 
Acts  passed  during  session  1929,  and  out¬ 
line  of  pension  legislation  by  Hon.  C.  A. 
Dunning,  602. 

See  also  Industrial  Disputes  Investigation 
Act;  Joint  Councils  and  Management, 
Pensions;  Safety  and  Health. 

Canadian  National  Railways  Employees’ 
Board  of  Adjustment  No.  2: 

summary  of  recent  proceedings,  108b. 

^operating  department,  1087,  1088. 

sleeping,  dining  and  parlour  car  depart- 
ment,  1086,  1087,  1088.  .  . 

stores  department  (Atlantic  Region),  1086, 
1087. 

Canadian  National  Safety  League: 

annual  report  and  activities  in  1928,  2 Jb. 
BC:  activities  of  branch  in  19-8,  29/, 
provincial  campaign  for  reducing  indus¬ 
trial  and  traffic  accidents,  503. 

Man.:  report  for  1928,  297. 

Maritime®:  activities  of  branch  m  1938, 
297 

Que.:"  aims  and  program  P™v™la  “rg 
ganization,  892;  bulletins  467,  503,  1118, 
1355;  first  industrial  safety  conference, 
640;  operations  of  branch  m  1928,  29b, 
problem  of  the  unfit  employee  m  industry, 
1195-  provincial  association  conducts 
foremen’s  congress,  506;  questionnaire 
of  Industrial  Hygiene  Committee.  1138, 
Safety  League  industrial  accident  pre¬ 
vention  calendar,  1275;  shop  safety  rules 
compiled  by  provincial  league,  1004;  sug¬ 
gestions  in  regard  to  organization  ot  fac¬ 
tory  safety  movement,  753. 

Sask.:  organization  and  activities  oi 

branch,  297 . 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company: 

Grant  Hall,  vice-president,  pays  tribute  to 
officials  of  railway  unions  in  matters  ot 
arbitration,  1070.  ,  ,. 

statement  of  pension  department  regarding 

S’ C*  «»"  an^RaSway  board  oy  AD- 
‘"iS  *.  1;  Industrial  Disputes, 
Investigation  Act. 


Canadian  Postmasters’  Association: 

annual  convention  discusses  annuities  a  d 

urge^superanmiltion  by  means  of  govern¬ 
ment  assistance  in  purchase  of  annuities, 
702. 
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Canadian  Public  Health  Association: 

endorses  advocacy  of  Dominion  Council  of 
Health  for  establishment  of  country 
health  units,  400.  J 

Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association: 

bee  .Research. 

Canadian  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No.  1: 

SU1206ryi334  reCent  Proceedings,  14,  478, 
Proceedings — 

Canadian  National  Railways: 

AmaBntlCii'egl°  j  ?nd  conductors  and  train- 
men,  11,  and  locomotive  engineers  478- 
and  trainmen,  1206.  ’  ’ 

Cei206  regl0n  ancI  iocomotive  engineers, 

western  region  and  telegraphers,  15,  478 
■  Pacific  Railway  Company: 

viestern  lines  and  conductors  and  locomo¬ 
tive^  engineers,  14;  and  telegrapTrs, 

Ea‘W  C°™"* 

Census: 

Canada — 

publication  of  Volume  4  of  Sixth  Census 
StatSics  ,  1075y  Domimon  Boceau  of 
Prnfov^n  r-ade  for  measurement  of  unem- 
States!n846n  °f  CaQada  and  United 

U.S.A.:  collection  of  information  regarding 
CSS™1  m  taking  of  forthcoming 
See  also  Canada  Year  Book. 

Census  of  Industry  in  Canada* 

summary  tables  for  manufacturing  statis¬ 
ts, al1434°UrS  °f  Iab0Ur  ia  receat  ^ars. 
Child  Endowment: 

See  Family  Allowances. 

Children  and  Child  Labour: 

Canada — 

Ontario  and  Quebec  executives  of  T  and  L 
Congress  urge  legislation  for  further  pro- 

Alta^Cal^  chll^ren  m  industry,  187.  190 
Alta..  Calgary  Council  on  Child  Welfare 

SMveey  l075glSlatUre  f°r  child  welfare 

Man  :  administration  of  Child  Welfare  Act 

Divisioannm.rePOrt,°f  ChiM  Welfare 
of  ffip*  annual  report  of  Bureau 

Child  Wolf°teCtlAn’  1108»  amendment  to 

of  negEdarchild  877idening  /efinition 

Child  Welfare  am-  877 ’  .amendments  to 

ss4  ssr11  *>'  c“n 

of  ChiM 

iit,aS“dme"'  10  Maintenance 

Q"fvrerssrreiSr<s LSeMb 

382.  amendment  t0  Chdd  Welfare  Act, 


Child  Welfare: 

See  Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare; 

CHILDREN  AND  CHILD  LABOUR;  MOTHERS* 

Allowances. 

Chile: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  International 
-Labour  Organization  (progress  of 

PpicesCATI°NS  ’  LAB0UR  Organization; 

China: 

See  Industrial  Disputes. 

Chinese: 

Canada — 

provincial  restrictions  regarding  employ- 

S™cl,"'n2e9.'vom"  in  Chi”“e 

B  C.:  number  of  Chinese  in  industry,  996. 

Chrome  Poisoning: 

See  Diseases,  Industrial. 

Civil  Service: 

Canada — 

arSsmnefnT  t0  a^d  °ther  reeommenda- 
Bnre, u;/t  &8t£  %£+  ^S.nt 

SSSK  1^% in 
TuUtSLBIS,d2m  CM 

numbers  of  employees  in  various  Dominion 
Government  Departments  receiving  T<S 
than  $85  per  month,  408  ° 

Statement  in  House  of  Commons  of  Hon. 

fo’r  certain  rp?gardln?  P^posed  increases 
ior  certain  classes  m  Post  Office  De 
partment,  409.  mce  Ue- 

Sash.;  appointment  of  commission  to  study 

Un  teSd  Kin°d  °f  the,clvil  ®erv?ce  1198y 
p1-.,  Nmgdom:  arbitration  in  British 
Civil  Service,  581.  British 

U'ki':  .  rec°mmendations  of  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  1226 
See  also  Pensions  (for  public  employees). 

Civil  Service  Federation  of  Canada* 

Pra0iieSSt  sf  main  o^ganizatfon  and  list  of 
affiliated  associations,  409. 

CiVU  chewan)f UPeralmUation  Board  (Saskat- 

first  annual  report  of,  162. 

Clarke,  Professor  F.,  formerly  of  South 
African  Department  of  Labour- 
appointment  to  staff  of  McGill  University, 

Clayton  Act  (U.S.A.): 

See  Labour  Legislation. 

Clothing  Industi*y: 

Ont.:  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  secl- 
prohibition  of  homework,  188  °190 

(U.sl”) ,  U-EMPixmaiT  8i i.No, 

Coal: 

Canada — 

report  of  Dominion  Fuel  Board  9nn 
Alta:  coal  production  in  1928,  1342  ~°°' 

B.C.  coal  mining  production  in  1928,  745. 
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|  Coal — Con. 

Economic  Committee  (League  of  Nations) 
investigates  European  coal  problem,  198; 
consultation  with  workers’  experts,  413; 
preliminary  report  and  recommendation 
of  committee,  681. 

•  Coats,  Robert  II.,  Dominion  Statistician: 

evidence  on  family  allowances  given  before 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  605. 

i  Collective  Bargaining: 

Canada — 

Alta:  Federation  of  Labour  favours  estab¬ 
lishment  in  regard  to  Civil  Service 
and  on  government  owned  utilities,  191. 
United  Kingdom:  recommendation  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Industry  and  Trade.  390. 

Colombia: 

See  Industrial  Disputes. 

Coloured  Workers: 

International  Labour  Conference  resolur 
tion  concerning  equality  of  treatment 
between  national  and  coloured  foreign 
workers,  773. 

Combines: 

Canada— 

outline  of  Dominion  legislation  respecting 
combines,  498. 

Que:  Montreal  wholesale  dealers  in  build¬ 
ers’  supplies  ordered  to  pay  damages  in 
trade  restraint  case,  840. 

See  also  Combines  Investigation  Act; 
Labour  Legislation. 

Combines  Investigation  Act,  1923: 

administration  of  by  Department  of 
Labour,  170,  870. 

constitutional  validity  of  Dominion  legis¬ 
lation  respecting  combines  referred  to 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  25. 

Act  declared  valid  by  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  464,  497,  569  (text  of  judgment) . 
progress  of  investigation  into  Amalgamated 
Builders  Council,  844,  868,  958,  1338. 
methods  of  Commissioner  investigating 
A.  B.  C.  criticized  by  John  W.  Bruce, 
plumbers’  organizer,  1012. 
outline  of  Dominion  legislation  respecting 
combines,  498. 

See  also  Agreements,  Industrial. 

Committee  on  Industrial  and  International 
Relations  (House  of  Commons): 

report  on  family  allowances,  605;  and  on 
insurance  against  unemployment  sickness 
and  invalidity,  603. 

Company  Unions: 

See  Labour  Organization. 

Conferences: 

Canada — 

winter  unemployment  in  western  provinces 
discussed  at  conference  of  representatives 
of  prairie  cities,  1323. 

Alta:  recommendations  of  women’s  labour 
conference,  407. 

United  Kingdom:  developments  in  the 
peace-in-industry  conferences  between 
employers’  and  employees’  representa)- 
tives,  265,  391,  965,  1099. 

UjSA..:  progress  of  president  Hooverls 
conferences  to  stabilize  industry,  1324. 
See  also  Conference  for  Progressive 
Labour  Action. 


Conference  for  Progressive  Labour  Action: 

first  meeting  of  new  organization  in 
United  States  to  promote  interests  of 
labour,  638. 

Contract  Labour: 

See  Migration  and  Settlement. 

Co-operation: 

Canada — 

co-operative  associations  in  Canada  (pub¬ 
lication  of  Department  of  Labour)  1324. 

consumers’  co-operative  societies  to  operate 
in  Western  Canada,  268;  consumers’  co¬ 
operation  in  Canadian  cities,  1325. 

Alta,  adoption  of  Act  authorizing  provincial 
guarantees  to  co-operative  marketing 
associations,  729. 

B.C.:  organization  of  Fishermen’s  Cooper¬ 
ative  Association,  500. 

Que.:  successful  operation  of  fishermen’s 
co-operatives,  194. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  commissioner  of 
cooperation  and  markets,  1129. 

Co-partnersliip: 

Canada — 

investment  plan  of  Canadian  General  Elec¬ 
tric  Company,  394. 

Ont.:  survey  of  plans  in  300  representa¬ 
tives  firms,  301. 

United  Kingdom:  results  of  Ministry  of 
Labour  inquiry  into  profit-sharing  and 
labour  co-partnership  schemes,  889. 

U.S.A.:  General  Motors  Corporation  dis¬ 
tribution  of  shares,  297;  survey  of  em¬ 
ployee  thrift  and  investment  plans,  1123. 

See  also:  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Cost  of  Living: 

See  Prices. 

Cowley,  P.  E.,  President  of  New  York  Central 
Railway: 

statement  on  safety  campaign,  399. 

Craig  Netson  R.: 

Appointed  chairman  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Board,  Saskatchewan,  1323. 

Crawford,  A.  W.,  Inspector  of  Apprenticeship 
for  Ontario: 

address  on  effects  of  Apprenticeship  Act 
on  vocational  education,  737. 

Criminal  Code: 

Canada — 

amendments  respecting  sedition,  freedom  of 
speech  and  peaceful  picketing  advocated 
by  T.  and  L.  Congress,  35. 

bill  providing  for  repeal  of  certain  sections 
of  Criminal  Code  rejected  by  Senate, 
601. 

convention  of  C.  B.  of  R.  E.  urges  amend¬ 
ment  of  Section  501  in  order  to  permit 
peaceful  picketing,  1103. 

legalizing  of  peaceful  picketing  sought  by 
A.C.C.  of  L.,  1360. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada  declares  section 
498  (with  reference  to  combines)  intra 
vires,  464,  497,  569. 

Cunningham,  Dr.  J.  G.,  Director  of  Division 
of  Industrial  Hygiene,  Ontario  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health: 

address  on  benzol  poisoning,  caisson  disease, 
silicosis,  and  the  prevention  of  indus¬ 
trial  diseases,  43. 
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Czechoslovakia: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  International 
Labour  Organization  (Progress  of 
Ratifications)  ;  Minimum  Wages. 

Dairying: 

Canada — - 

statistics  of  dairy  factories  in  Canada  for 
1927,  652. 

Dawson,  A.  O.,  President  Canadian  Cottons, 
Limited: 

reviews  estimated  cost  of  illness  in  Canada, 
581. 

Danzig: 

See  Prices. 


Daoust,  Joseph,  Shoe  Manufacturer,  Mont¬ 
real: 

evidence  on  family  .allowances  given  before 
Industrial  Relations  Committee,  605. 

Davis,  Hon.  James  J.,  United  States  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor: 

address  before  convention  of  A.F.  of  L., 


Deacon,  T.  R.,  President  of  Employers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manitoba: 
outlines  foremen’s  place  in  safety  work, 
645. 

Debt: 

See  Labour  Legislation. 


Denmark: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Prices. 

Department  of  Immigration: 

See  Immigration,  Department  of. 

Disasters: 

Canada — • 

during  last  quarter  of  1928,  248;  first  quar- 
948  second  quarter  of  1929, 

N.S  :  list  of  colliery  explosions  during  past 
56  years,  963. 

Ont.:_  acquittal  of  engineers  in  Drocourt 
tram  disaster,  642. 

Diseases,  Industrial: 

Canada — 

benzol  poisoning,  caisson  disease,  and  sili¬ 
cosis  outlined  in  address  by  Dr  J  G 
r?‘Dgknm-  Director  of  Industrial' 
Hygiene,  Ontario  Department  of  Health, 

defl1t»STTr,Tuleoaii  P°isoning  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  1347. 

Ont:  chrome  poisoning  included  among 

Wr,rtmI0“a 'dlseases  compensable  under 
Workmen  s  Compensation  Act,  741;  legis¬ 
lation  introduced  requiring  granite  cut- 
ters  to  wear  masks,  360;  prevention  of 
silicosis  by  annual  examination  of  under- 
ground  workers,  6;  provisions  of  Silicosis 
Act reduction  in  caisson  disease 
attributed  to  enforced  regulations,  845, 

Australia,  report  on  health  and  working 
conditions  of  miners  of  Victoria  and  Tas¬ 
mania,  893. 

United  Kingdom:  compensation  for  sili¬ 
cosis,  6;  progress  in  prevention  of  indus¬ 
trial  diseases,  1247;  silicosis  -among  sand¬ 
stone  workers,  302,  1249. 


Diseases,  Industrial — Con. 

U.S.A.:  decision  of  New  York  Health  De¬ 
partment  to  list  certain  industrial  dis¬ 
eases  as  reportable,  869;  lead  poisoning 
prevention  discussed  by  Surgeon-General 
H.  A.  Cumming,  of  Public  Health  Ser¬ 
vice,  1120;  prevention  of  lead  poisoning 
outlined  in  bulletin  of  N.Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  504;  Public  Health 
Service  study  of  hazard  of  exposure  to 
silica  dust,  1248;  results  of  study  among 
rock  drillers  and  excavators  in  New  York 
to  determine  incidence  of  silicosis,  755. 

See  also:  Painting  Industry;  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Dominion  Fuel  Board: 

progress  report  of,  200. 


Dominion  Iron  and  Steel  Company: 

safety  activities  of,  398. 


Dunning,  Hon.  Charles  A.,  Minister  of 
Finance: 

replies  to  questions  in  House  of  Commons 
regarding  employees’  pensions  on  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways,  396;  statement 
in  House  of  Commons  regarding  C.N.R. 
pension  Acts,  602. 


Education: 


notes  on  vocational  education  and  appren¬ 
ticeship,  40,  195,  397,  509,  1125,  1367. 
pictorial  campaign  of  International  Edu¬ 
cational  Cinematographic  Institute,  849. 

Canada — 

administration  of  Technical  Education  Act 
by  Department  of  Labour.  171. 
amendment  to  Technical  Education  Act 
passed  by  House  of  Commons,  266,  601. 
Ganadian^  Construction  Association  protests 
discontinuance  of  Federal  aid  for  tech* 
meal  education,  185. 

Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association  co¬ 
operates  in  production  of  Canadian  In- 
dust  rial  readers  for  use  in  schools,  48. 
lan  un^vers^ties  teaching  agriculture, 


i  eaeral  grants  tor  technical  education  in 
the  various  provinces,  1242. 

technical  education  in  the  maritime  fishing 
industry,  41. 

,  Of^Kress  urges  re-enactment  of 
lechnioal  Education  Act,  34. 

Alta.:  development  of  technical  education 
outlined  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Carpenter,  pro¬ 
vincial  director,  509;  Federation  of 
Labour  urges  re-enactment  of  Technical 
Education  Act,  192;  first  aid  instruction 
at  Calgary  Institute  of  Technology,  397. 

R.C.:  correspondence  courses  extended  by 
Department  of  Education,  40;  legislative 
recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.  provin¬ 
cial  executive,  307;  Legislature  petitions 
Dominion  Government  to  continue  tech¬ 
nical  education  measure,  610. 

Mail.:  technical  school  for  Brandon,  397. 

aine.ultl,r.al  course  at  Fredericton, 
loo/  f  ederation  of  Labour  requests  re- 
newal  of  Technical  Education  Act,  402. 

.N  a  . :  development  of  technical  training  at 
Sydney,  509. 

0n1Vfl,agricultural  course  in  Lambton  county, 
f.  7 ;  amendment  to  Vocational  Educa¬ 
tion  Act,  487;  annual  report  of  co-ordina¬ 
ting  officer  of  Kitchener-Waterloo  voca¬ 
tional  school  40;  aircraft  mechanics  on 
curriculum  of  Central  Technical  School, 
Toronto,  1125;  Central  Technical  School 
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Education — Con. 

graduates  obtain  positions,  1367;  courses 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics  in 
Peterborough  county,  194;  domestic 
science  courses  in  eighteen  counties,  40; 
effect  of  Apprenticeship  Act  on  vocation¬ 
al  education,  737;  General  Motors  to  give 
special  training  for  executive  positions 
to  technical  students,  964;  placement  of 
students  of  technical  and  commercial 
school  at  London,  963;  progress  of  work 
of  Frontier  College,  1194;  proposed 
classes  in  plumbing  at  schools,  397; 
scholarships  at  London  technical  school, 
40;  technical-commerce  school  recom¬ 
mended  for  North  Toronto,  397;  technical 
school  for  Oshawa,  40. 

Que.:  demand  for  graduates  of  Montreal 
technical  school,  1125;  inauguration  of 
trade  courses  in  commercial  education  at 
Montreal,  1125;  Province  of  Quebec 
Hotel  Association  urge  training  school 
for  hotel  men,  397. 

Sask.:  amendment  to  School  Act,  116; 

technical  school  for  Regina,  509. 

U.S.A.:  A.F.  of  L.  refers  question  of  estab¬ 
lishing  national  labour  college  to  its  exe¬ 
cutive,  31,  1227;  activities  of  Brookwood 
College  condemned  in  report  to  A.F.  of  L. 
convention,  31;  progress  in  field  of  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  969. 

South  Africa:  Professor  F.  Clarke  formerly 
of  Department  of  Labour,  appointed  to 
staff  of  McGill  University,  624. 

See  also  Agriculture;  Apprenticeship; 
Fisheries  and  Fishermen;  Labour  De¬ 
partments  and  Bureaus. 

Egypt: 

See  Prices. 

Elections: 

Canada — 

amendments  to  Dominion  Elections  Act 
urged  by  railway  brotherhoods,  188;  also 
by  T.  and  L.  Congress,  37. 

Alta.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  that 
election  day  be  declared  a  holiday,  192, 
193. 

B.C.:  legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and 
L.  Congress  provincial  executive,  307. 
N.B.:  amendment  to  Elections  Act  sought 
by  Federation  of  Labour,  402. 

Out.:  amendment  to  Election  Act,  487. 

Electric  Stations: 

annual  report  of  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics  on  Central  electric  stations  in 
Canada,  1204. 

Electrical  Trades: 

Canada — 

Alta.:  amendment  to  Electrical  Protection 
Act  in  regard  to  standard  specifications, 
729. 

Sask.:  new  regulations  for  safety  of  work¬ 
ers  in  electrical  generating  stations  and 
transmission  systems,  1106;  Power  Com¬ 
mission  Act  provides  for  safety  of  elec¬ 
trical  workers,  381;  provisions  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Licensing  Act,  381,  675. 

U.S.A.:  life  and  disability  insurance  and 
old  age  pensions  in  electrical  trades  in 
New  York,  223. 

See  also  Licensing  of  Workmen;  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation. 


Elevators: 

Canada — 

Alta.:  regulations  under  the  Factories 
Act,  1248. 

Sask.:  government  regulation  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents  in  grain  elevators,  1006. 

Employees’  Stock  Ownership: 

See  Co-partnership. 

Employers’  Association  of  Manitoba: 

aims  and  objects  outlined  by  president  J. 
R.  Deacon,  585. 

proposals  in  regard  to  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  1323. 

Employers’  Liability: 

U.S.A.:  Employers’  Liability  Law  held  not 
to  apply  to  Canadian  employee,  261. 

See  also  Unemployment  Insurance, 
(U.S.A.). 

Employment: 

Canada — 

annual  review  of  employment  as  reported 
by  employers  in  1928,  49,  70. 
monthly  report  by  employers  (with  charts 
and  tables),  71,  204,  315,  414,  512,  655, 
778,  899,  1025,  1130,  1252,  1384. 
monthly  summary  of  employment  and  un¬ 
employment,  71,  204,  315,  414,  512,  655, 
778,  899,  1025,  1130,  1252,  1384. 
census  of  employment,  wages,  etc.  in  manu¬ 
factures,  1182. 

change  in  base  of  employment  indexes,  1. 
decision  of  United  States  Supreme  Court 
respecting  Canadians  temporarily  em¬ 
ployed  in  U.S.A.,  465,  565. 
employment  and  unemployment  statistics 
(address  by  R.  A.  Rigg),  612. 
industrial  progress  reflected  in  Prof.  H. 
Michell’s  study  of  employment  condi¬ 
tions  in  past  eight  years,  4. 
statement  of  Hon.  Peter  Heenan  in  regard 
to  employment  situation,  1326. 

Que.:  employment  in  mines  in  1928,  1243. 
Australia:  establishment  of  employment 

stability  committees,  1196. 
monthly  summary  of  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  in  Great  Britain  and  United 
States,  89,  226,  333,  432,  534,  673,  797, 
922,  1044,  1149,  1274,  1403. 

United  Kingdom:  Government  program  for 
training  unemployed,  704;  school  masters 
as  juvenile  employment  agents,  849. 
US.A.:  American  Federation  of  Labor 
endorses  Governors’  Conference  plan  to 
stabilize  prosperity,  247;  employment  in 
airplane  manufacture,  969;  plan  of  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Executive  Association  for 
stabilizing  employment,  620;  railway 
employment  in  1928,  295;  statistics  ol 
employment  on  railways,  1181;  survey 
of  American  Management  Association 
regarding  training  of  older  workers  for 
continued  employment,  1126;  value  ol 
an  efficient  employment  service  em¬ 
phasized  in  report  of  N.  Y.  Industrial 
Survey  Commission,  1196. 

See  also  Association  of  Governmental 
Officials  in  Industry;  Blind,  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Institute  of  the;  Civil 
Service;  Mechanization  of  Industry; 
Rehabilitation;  Women. 

Employment  Service  of  Canada: 

administration  of,  171,  871. 

activity  on  behalf  of  handicapped  worker, 

1113,  1114. 
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Employment  Service  of  Canada— Con. 

convention  of  Ontario  Superintendents 
654. 

cost  of  placements,  1111. 
functions  outlined  by  Bryce  M.  Stewart, 
618. 

principles  of,  1113. 
tenth  annual  meeting  of,  611. 
report  for  period  October  to  December, 
1928,  224;  January  to  March,  1929,  531-' 
April  to  June,  1929,  920;  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber,  1929,  1271. 

monthly  report  by  provinces  with  charts 
and  tables,  82,  216,  326,  426,  524  666 
790,  911,  1036,  1141,  1264,  1396. 

Alta.:  work  of  offices  in  1928,  881. 

B.C.:  work  of  offices  in  1928,  995. 

Out,:  comparison  of  private  with  public 
employment  agencies  in  matter  of  place- 
ments,  884;  work  of  offices  in  1928,  883. 
Oue.:  summary  of  operations  in  1928,  174. 

Employment  Service  Council  of  Canada: 

tenth  annual  meeting,  611. 

Employment  Services,  Private: 

Canada — - 

abolition  of  fee-charging  employment 
bureaus  urged  by  T.  and  L.  Congress, 
convention,  1016. 

public  and  private  offices  compared,  1112 
Man  :  prohibition  extended  to  individuals^ 
o76. 

Cut  :  executive  of  T.  and  L.  C.  advocates 
a»°lrtion  of,  188;  National  Labour  Coun- 
oil  (A.C.C.L.)  urges  abolition  of,  308. 
blue.:  reduction  of  private  registry  offices, 
173;  T.  and  L.  Congress  executive  recom¬ 
mended  abolition  of,  190. 

Engineers,  Stationary  and  Hoisting: 

Canada — 

Ont.:  certificates  issued  in  1928,  884. 
Esthonia: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Prices. 

Explosives: 

Canada — - 

aC643entS  in  connection  with  explosives. 
See  also  Safety  and  Health. 

Factories  and  Factory  Legislation: 

Canada — 

Alta  :  factory  inspection  in  1928,  880-  oil 
and  gas  well  premises  and  buildings 
designated  as  factories,  606. 

B.C.:  inspection  of  factories  in  1928  996 

Offl  am™d“ents  to  Factory,  Shop  and 
Office  Building  Act,  486;  duties  of  a 
factory  inspector  outlined  by  James 

1  nhrfhr  deputy  Minister  of 

Labour,  642;  executive  of  T.  and  L 

An?SIls^  rUrgie  an?endraen'ts  to  Factory 
Tjuf1  >  I°?.>  factory  inspection  m  1928,  883. 
United  Kingdom:  annual  report  of  chief 

ioOOeCt°r  °f  faetories  and  workshops, 
,SVLarocrACCIDI:NTSj  Industrial;  Hours  of 

Fair  Wages: 

Canada — 

m.  8°70'.  by  ot 

famentag117ClaUSe  ^  P°wer  develop- 


Fair  Wages — Con. 

Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  urge  rate 
based  on  cost  of  living,  189. 
legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress,  34. 

monthly  list  of  Dominion  Government  Con¬ 
tracts,  93,  230,  336,  455,  537,  683,  799, 
930,  1044,  1150,  1276,  1405. 

T.  and  L.  Congress  convention  recommends 
conference  to  study  Federal  fair  wage 
policy,  1016. 

T.  and  L.  Congress  memorandum  to  Domin¬ 
ion  Government  advocates  that  workers 
m  protected  industries  be  included  under 
the  Fair  Wage  Regulations,  39. 

^for"  B529  30^e  934  and  district 

N.B.:  T.  and  L.  Congress  convention  ap- 
proves  request  urging  Legislature  to 
adopt  fair  wage  clause,  1016. 

N.S.:  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress  advocate  fair  wage  clause  in 
government  contracts,  402. 

Ont..  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  urge 
more  adequate  enforcement  of  fair  wage 
provisions,  188. 

Que.:  adoption  of  fair  wage  clause  in  all 
provincial  _  government  contracts,  464: 
adoption  in  all  contracts  relating  to 
water-power  and  forestry,  488-  fair 

r;+fSi  loo  n\u,ni,cWal.  contracts  in  Quebec 
City,  1193;  1<  ederation  of  Catholic  Work¬ 
ers  recommend  establishment  of  fair 

soa/.emSCa  raSod  on  the  cost  of  living, 
mpn’rl'  ^DCl-L'  Co^STre^s  executive  recoin- 
mend  adoption  of  fair  wage  policy  in 
provincial  contracts,  190;  text  of  Order 
in  Council  requiring  current  rates  of 
wages  under  provincial  contracts,  682. 

Family  Allowances: 

Canada — - 

;aAPC°Cn  o0ffLfai3e64SCheme  adv0cat*d  hy 
report  of  Industrial  and  International  Re- 
605  Committee  (Hou«e  of  Commons’) . 

T'siKon*  bTlOlL  convention  registers  oppo- 

A3ldliend^0rt  r0f  Commission  on 

751  wrnent  and  family  allowances. 

Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  of  Canada- 

activities  protested  by  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour,  1228.  a 

annual  convention  and  resolutions  adopted, 

legislative  program  submitted  to  Federal 
government,  189.  en.rai 

Ferguson,  Hon.  G.  Howard,  Premier  of  On - 

t  LI i  CD  • 

r1roSa?L0tih°ono£r3:OCatiOIlaI  guidance 

FeSteri VUageGBoardTher  °! 

°UlteSffiatiii0r385a.nd  SC°Pe  °f  minimum 

Finland: 

&PriSUSTRIAL  DiSPUTES;  Insurancb; 

Fire  Departments: 

Canada — 

TraaddoeDtioarrdnfLfib°Ur  ,Congresa  advocates 
adoption  ot  three  platoon  system,  187, 
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Firemen: 

See  Workmen’s  Compensation;  Pensions. 

First  Aid: 

Canada — 

Ont.:  first  aid  emphasized  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Cunningham,  Director  of  Industrial 
Hygiene,  in  address  before  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Association,  45. 

See  also  Safety  and  Health. 

Fisheries,  Department  of: 

announcement  of  re-organization  of  fisher¬ 
ies  service,  41. 

new  publication  issued  by  department, 
1325. 

I  Fisheries  and  Fishermen: 

Canada — 

new  publication  by  Department  of  Fisher¬ 
ies,  1325. 

outline  of  re-organization  in  maritime  fish¬ 
ing  industry,  41. 

N.B.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  cancella¬ 
tion  of  private  fishing  leases  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  fishing  licenses,  402. 

N.S.:  fishermen  take  six  weeks’  course, 
397. 

Sask.:  value  of  commercial  fishing  and  num¬ 
bers  employed,  1412. 

See  also  Accidents  Industrial;  Co-opera¬ 
tion;  Research. 

Forced  Labour: 

action  of  International  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion  in  regard  to,  758,  897. 

Foremen: 

See  Industrial  Relations. 


Godfrey,  Hon.  Dr.  Forbes,  Minister  of 
Health,  Ontario: 

outlines  the  cost  of  illness  in  Ontario,  1195. 

Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Company  of 
Canada,  Limited: 

pension  scheme  of,  1222. 

Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company: 

group  insurance  plan  of,  508. 

Great  Britain: 

See  United  Kingdom. 

Greece: 

See  International  Labour  Organization 
(Progress  of  ratifications)  ;  Prices. 

Green,  William,  President  American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labour: 

discusses  labour  displacement  in  mechaniza¬ 
tion  of  industry,  365. 

editorial  preface  to  All-Canadian  number 
of  American  Federationist,  309. 

Group  Insurance: 

See  Insurance. 

Handicapped  Workers: 

See  Employment  Service  of  Canada. 

Harmon  Foundation,  New  York: 

See  Social  Work. 

Harrington,  Hon.  Gordon  S.,  Minister  of 
Mines  of  Nova  Scotia: 

pays  tribute  to  Nova  Scotia  miners  in 
making  presentation  to  rescue  corps  of 
Acadia  Coal  Company,  963. 


France: 

measures  to  offset  rural  exodus,  459. 

See  also  Apprenticeship;  Arbitration 
and  Conciliation  ;  Industrial  Disputes; 
International  Labour  Organization 
(progress  of  ratifications);  Minimum 
Wages;  Prices. 

Freedom  of  Association: 

Chile — 

enactment  governing  union  organization 
guarantees  liberty  of  association,  234. 

Frontier  College: 

progress  of  work  of,  1194. 

Galipeault,  Hon.  Antonin,  Minister  of  Labour 
and  Public  Works  of  Province  of  Que¬ 
bec: 

announcement  that  Legislature  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  study  of  social  insurance, 
844,  894. 


Gariepy,  A.: 

appointed  Minimum  Wage  Inspector  for 
Province  of  Quebec,  1092. 


Garment  Industry: 

See  Industrial  Disputes  (Canadian 
Monthly  Summary)  ;  Sweatshops. 


General  Motors  of  Canada,  Limited: 

decision  to  give  special  training  for  execu¬ 
tive  positions  to  technical  students,  964. 
See  also  Co-partnership. 


Harvest  Labour: 

annual  conference  to  secure  supply  of, 
843;  convention  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
recommends  survey  of  labour  require¬ 
ments  to  harvest  annual  crop,  1017. 

Ilart,  Shaffner  and  Marx: 

essay  contest,  of,  1251. 

Heaps,  A.  A.,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Win¬ 
nipeg  North: 

amendment  to  report  on  unemployment, 
sickness  and  invalidity  insurance,  604. 

Heenan,  Hon.  Peter,  Minister  of  Labour: 

activity  in  promotion  of  inustrial  har¬ 
mony,  169. 

addresses  conventions  of  Trades  and  La¬ 
bour  Congress  of  Canada,  1009;  All- 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour,  1359; 
American  Federation  of  Labour  1231; 
radio  address  on  activities  of  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labour,  870. 

announcement  of  prohibition  of  entry  of 
contract  labour  into  Canada.  844. 

settlement  of  dispute  at  Toronto  between 
employers’  organization  of__  plumbers 
and  their  employees,  598.  679. 

settlement  of  dispute  between  Ottawa 
Electric  Railway  Co.  and  its  employees, 
1333. 

statement  in  regard  to  the  employment 
situation  in  Canada,  1326. 


Germany: 

See  Apprenticeship;  Arbitration  and 
Conciliation;  Coal;  Hours  of  Labour; 
Industrial  Disputes;  Insurance;  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Organization 
(progress  of  ratifications)  ;  Labour 
Organization;  Minimum  Wages;  Prices. 


Health  Districts: 

See  Safety  and  Health;  Labour  Educa¬ 
tional  Association;  Nurses  and  Nurs¬ 
ing. 

Holidays: 

See  Hours  of  Labour. 
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Hoover,  Herbert,  President  of  the  United 
States: 

policy  adopted  at  conferences  to  stabilize 
industry,  1324. 

Hospitals: 

Canada — 

marine  hospital  service  in  Canada  out- 
lined  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Amyot,  Deputy 
Minister  of  National  Health.  1357 
operation  of  rural  hospitals  and  Red 
Cross  outpost  service.  1246. 

Hours  of  Labour: 

action  of  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation  (12th  Conference)  in  regard  to 
various  phases  of  problem  of  working 
hours,  /  o8,  771,  773;  announcement  of 
.ttntrsh  Government  delegate,  763;  views 
of  President  Brauns,  761;  decisions  of 
13th  conference  in  regard  to  working 
hours  on  board  ship,  1374. 
analysis  of  survey  conducted  in  various 
countries  by  International  Federation 
of  trade  Unions.  404. 

Canada — 

amendment  of  British  North  America 
Act  to  facilitate  adoption  of  8-hour  dav 
egislatiou  urged  by  T.  and  L.  Congress, 
101o;  other  proposals  of  T.  and  L.  Con- 

10lf  1016reSard  t0  workine  h,ours-  35- 

attitude  of  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso- 
tion  °629  °Ward  eight-h°ur  daY  legisla- 

census  of  wages  and  hours  of  work  etc 
m  manufactures,  1182 
convention  of  C.  B.  of  R.  E.  urges  44- 
hour  week  as  standard,  1103. 
five-day  week  opposed  at  convention  of 
Canadian  Construction  Association  185 
social  service  Council  to  undertake  sur¬ 
vey  of  steel  industries  in  regard  to 
working  hours,  1064. 

°f  women  in  various  prov- 
Alta.:  eight-hour  day  inquiry,  362- 

providln^Hfn011  Laibo^r  seekf  legislation 
providing  for  a  maximum  day  of  eitiit 

trt  aR44-h?»r  week,  Vl,  193 

Jtion.  J.  E.  Brownlee  announces  eight- 
hour  day  survey,  312;  women’s  labour 
conference  recommendations,  407 
B.C  •  amendments  to  Hours  of  Work 
Ac  ,  providing  for  eight  hour  day,  608- 
legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and 
L.  Congress  provincial  executive  307- 
operation  of  Hours  of  Work  Act  in 

dSi“d997eraSe  Weekly  h0UrS  by 
Man.:  administration  of  One  Dav  TW 

Labour!ni34L  ^  °Yer  bv  Bureau  of 

Labour  requests  nine- 
hour  day  m  lumbering  industry,  402 
NB  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L 
Congress  seeks  8-hour  day  legislation,' 

£ 

tours  in  300  SSSnSi,“ 

301,  provincial  conference  of  Brick' 
Dyers  International  Union  advocates 
uniform  44-hour  week,  404;  regulations 


Hours  of  Labour — Con. 

respecting  drivers  of  public  vehicles 
638;  summary  of  average  weekly  hours 
of  female  employees  in  various  indus¬ 
tries,  886;  working  hours  in  factories 
883. 

Que. :  ratification  of  International  Labour 
Organization  conventions,  especially  the 
8-hour  day,  urged  by  Federation  of 
Catholic  Workers.  895;  T.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress  executive  advocates  one  days’  rest 
each  week,  190;  Weekly  Day  of  Rest  Act 
enforcement,  174. 

Germany  :  result  of  enquiry  conducted  by 
General  Confederation  of  German 
trade  Unions,  180. 

India:  Appeal,  of  Indian  Seamen’s  Union 
to  International  Labour  Organization 
for  reduction  of  working  period,  1251; 
Indian  Mines  Act  Amendment  BiM 
fixes  a  maximum  12-hour  day,  269 
Japan:  Factory  Act  abolishes  night  work 
of  women  and  juveniles.  530. 

Russia:  (U.S.S.R.)  progress  of  the  7- 
nour  day,  203;  unint emitted  working 
week  in  state  industries  considered  bv 
government,  1075. 

United  Kingdom:  conditions  in  British' 
industry  in  respect  to  working  hours 
lactory  inspection  report  for  1927 
indicates  working  hours  in  various  in¬ 
dustries,  186;  final  report  of  Committee 

?f„^Indust7  ca-?,d  Trade’  300 :  second 
reading  of  bill  to  provide  annual 
vacation  tor  working  men,  1369-  work- 
mg  hours  in  principal  industries,  1001 
U.b.A.:  American  Federation  of  Labor 
endorses  5-day.  week.  27;  also  approves 
44-hour  week  in  government  industrial 
estabkisbments  1229;  Department  of 
L.i.boui  bulletin  showing  and 

°f.  street  labour.  923;  StatWS 
of  working  hours  on  railways,  1184  • 
summary  of  federaal  and  State  legis- 
la 1 1 on ^  restricting  hours  of  work,  183- 
validity  of  State  legislation  on  ’hours 
of  labour  for  women  and  minors,  364 
zattov-  fe™NAL  Labour  Organi- 

ployees  m  «T  iYS-RAND  Railway  Em- 
ploiees  (U.S.A.);  Retail  Stores. 

Hungary: 

sw4«srsAd  D,sp™,: 

Hotels: 

Canada — 

Que.:  Weekly  Day  of  Rest  Act  enforce- 
anTs!  174  t0  h°tels  and  resfcaur' 

Hotel  Association  (Quebec): 

urges  training  for  hotel  men,  397. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees: 

^eDi4GUTEEsMENTSj  IndustriaU-  Industrial 

Hupp  Motor  Car  Corporation: 

insurance  plan  of,  1356. 

Immigration,  Department  of: 

Stsrni^e tre,  •reSJlrdmj  Emigration  of  per- 

SSeXt  ^  Brilish  of 

Immigration: 

See  Migration  and  Settlement. 
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India: 

See  Hours  of  Labour:  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes;  Industrial  Relations;  Inter¬ 
national  Labour  Organization  (Pro¬ 
gress  of  Ratifications)  ;  Prices. 

Indigency: 

Canada — 

Ont.:  Department  of  Health  recognizes 
poverty  as  a  leading  cause  of  disease, 

847. 

Que.:  amendment  to  Public  Cihaiiities 
Act.  488. 

U.SA. :  New  York  Association  for  Im¬ 
proving  Conditions  of  the  Poor  urges 
allowances  from  public  funds,  511;  State 
Commission  in  New  York  to  study  pro¬ 
viding  security  against  poverty,  969. 

Industrial  Accident  Prevention  Associations 
of  Ontario: 

annual  convention,  639. 

announcement  of  convention  for  1930, 
742;  convention  call.  306;  directorate 
appoints  advisory  committee  of  indus¬ 
trial  representatives,  1118;  extension 
and  intensification  of  safety  work,  1314. 


Industrial  Disputes: 

Canada — 

agreement  between  typographical  union 
(local  632)  and  newspaper  publishers 
of  New  Westminister  prohibits  strikes, 
walkouts,  boycotts  or  lockouts.  229. 
the  right  to  strike  reviewed  1443. 
salary  readjustment  of  postal  workers  in 
Winnipeg  strike  of  1919,  464,  601. 
strikes  and  lockouts  in  Canada  and  other 
countries  in  192S,  137. 
monthly  summary7  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs,  15,  134,  275  .  375  .  479,  595,  723, 
S64,  9S4,  10S8,  1207,  1335. 

BC.:  strikes  and  lockouts  and  time  loss 
in  1928.  996. 

Ont.;  outline  of  events  leading  to  sign¬ 
ing  of  agreement  between  plumbers 
union  and  master  plumbers  in  Toronto, 
679;  strikes  and  lockouts  in  1928,  884 


Classification  of  Disputes  by  Industries 
(Canada)  : 

Construction — buildings  and  structures— 
(bricklayers  and  masons,  Ottawa,  724. 

building  trades,  Murray  Bay,  375. 
carpenters,  Montreal,  480,  595;  Niagara 
Falls,  596;  Ottawa,  480:  St.  Catherines, 


598. 

electricians,  Halifax,  596. 
lathers,  Toronto,  596. 

labourers,  Calgary,  596;  Halifax,  1089, 
1208;  Ottawa,  480;  Toronto,  596. 
painters,  London,  596;  Montreal,  480;  Sas¬ 
katoon,  596;  Toronto,  596,  720. 
plasterers,  Toronto,  596;  Vancouver,  724. 
plumbers.  Hamilton,  985;  Kingston,  16,  135, 
277,  375,  480.  595,  724,  865,  985;  Moncton, 
724;  Niagara  Falls,  865;  Toronto,  596. 
stonecutters,  Toronto,  596. 
structural  iron  workers,  Victoria,  596; 
Windsor,  596. 

Construction — highway  and  bridge — 
pile-drivers,  New  Westminster,  16. 

Construction — shipbuilding — 

shipwrights,  caulkers,  ship  liners  helpers, 
winchmen,  etc.,  Vancouver,  375,  480  595. 
shipbuilders  and  helpers,  Montreal,  865. 


Industrial  Disputes — Con. 

Fishing  and  Trapping — 

fishermen,  Vancouver  Island,  985. 

Logging — 

pulpwood  cutters,  Northern  Ontario,  16, 
1208,  1336. 

tie  cutters,  Onion  Lake,  Ont.,  135,  277, 
375. 

Manufacturing — boots  and  shoes — 

shoe  factory  workers,  Montreal,  1208; 
Toronto,  480,  595,  724,  865,  985,  1089. 
Manufacturing — clothing  (including  knitted 
goods ) — 

cap  factory  workers,  Montreal,  1089. 
clothing  factory  workers,  Toronto,  16,  135, 
277. 

factory  workers  (knitted  silk  goods),  Toron¬ 
to,  1089.  1208. 

men’s  clothing  factory  workers,  Hamilton, 
277;  Montreal,  865. 

women’s  clothing  factory  workers,  Winni¬ 
peg,  375,  480. 

Manufacturing — fur  and  leather — - 

glove  factorv  workers,  Winnipeg,  596,  724, 
865. 

Manufacturing — iron,  steel  and  products — 
automobile  factory  workers,  Oshawa,  375; 
Toronto,  375. 

factory  workers  (steel  railway  cars),  Hamil¬ 
ton,  1089,  1208. 

foundry  workers,  Trenton.  N.S.,  596. 
moulders,  Lachine  and  Longueuil  (Mont¬ 
real).  596,  724,  865,  985,  1089,  1208,  1336. 
ornamental  iron  workers,  Montreal,  724. 
sheet  metal  workers,  Kingston,  16. 
Manufacturing — non-metallic  mineral  pro¬ 
ducts — 

labourers  (factory),  Toronto,  480. 
Manufacturing — other  metal  products — - 
coppersmiths,  Toronto,  1208.  1336. 
metal  polishers,  Toronto,  480. 
moulders  (brass),  Ottawa.  724. 
silversmiths,  Toronto,  1208,  1336, 
Manufacturing — printing  and  publishing — 
compositors.  Nelson,  985,  1089.  1208,  1336. 
photo  engravers,  Toronto,  135,  277,  375; 
Vancouver,  135,  277. 

Manufacturing — rubber  products — 

rubber  shoe  factory  workers,  Guelph,  985. 
Manufacturing — textiles — 

plush  weavers,  Auburn,  Ont.,.  596. 
textile  factory  workers,  Hamilton,  135,  277, 
375. 

Manufacturing — vegetable  foods — 
bakers,  Montreal,  1089,  1208. 
biscuit  factory  workers  (packers),  Calgary, 
724. 

Mining — metallic — 

gold  miners.  Yukon  Territory,  724. 

Mining — non-ferrous  smelting  and  quarrying — 
coal  miners  (machine  shop  crew).  Dawson 
City,  596;  Glace  Bay,  596.  985;  New 
Waterford,  480,  985,  1089;  Springhill, 
1336;  Wayne,  Alta.,  16,  135,  277;  West- 
ville,  865. 

Service — personal — - 

restaurant  employees,  Edmonton,  16. 
Service — recreational — 

musicians,  Ottawa,  375,  480;  (second  strike, 
1336). 

stage  hands,  Ottawa,  1208,  1336. 

Trade — retail — 

drivers  (milk  wagons),  London..  985. 
Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  electric 
railways — 

trackmen,  Winnipeg,  375. 

Transportation — steam  railtcays — 
track  labourers,  Taylor,  Ont.,  724. 
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Industrial  Disputes — Con. 

Transportation — water — 

See  also  preceding  classification  under  con¬ 
struction  (shipbuilding). 

Industrial  Disputes  in  Other  Countries' 

48S-  599-  726' 

Stri1mnS1naonod  ,]ockouts  m  other  countries, 
lyiy-iyzo,  156. 

See  also  Industrial  Disputes  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act. 

Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act: 

Act  and  its  operation  outlined,  169. 

A.C.C.  of  L.  cautions  workers  against 
possible  weakening  effects  of  official 
conciliation,  1365. 

amendment  sought  by  T.  and  L.  Congress, 

legislative  recommendations  of  National 
Labour  Council  (A.C.C.L.),  308. 

1.  and  L.  Congress  convention  urge®  adop- 

r?f  “ahling  legislation  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec,  1019. 

Ont.:  Labour  Educational  Association  urges 
making  Federal  legislation  applicable  to 
province,  634;  railway  brothe?Wods  urge 

Federal  Act  189nClUde  lndustriee  under 
Que.;  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  seek 
UnDed^K^  df  ellaillnK  legislation,  190. 
anddTKlsgd0m:  ,Committee  on  Industry 
t?nn  T'adenreP°1:ts  upon  possible  adapta- 

Britai?  30«*“d‘“  «'“<■ 

^TfTrch  3lf  iPq9°QCeediilg?  for  year  endiug 
March  31,  1929,  and  from  1907  to  1929, 

7#^  0SSSri0OC7|di?gS’  13>  128>  373> 
4/7,  59-,  71-,  855,  9/5,  1081,  1205,  1333. 

1  roceedings  by  Industries- 

Construction— shipbuilding— 

“23s4*srs.  oo"pa”ie‘’  “d 

Manufacturing— printing  and  publishing— 

eigar/mi3  Pi3(jterS  and  emP]'°yees  at  Cal- 

newspaper  publishers  and  employee®  at 

London,  712,  1081  employees  at 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities— Com¬ 
munication —  4  um 

Canadian  Marconi  Company  Limited  and 
commercial  telegraphers,  477  712  855 
Canadian  Marconi  Company  Limited  and 
/™10,  E°rkers  Radio  Division  No  1 

^Electrical  Communication  Workers), 

Tranrat£-  ^  Vtilitics~^ctric 

Hul^  Electric  Company  and  employees,  13, 

Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  and 
certain  employees  (Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciatiou  of  Street  and  Electric  Railway 

1205,  f3e3e3S.  °f  Amerioa)>  477>  593;  also 
Ottawa  Electric  Railway  Company  and  cer- 

W$Z!P8%Emrh  C0""I>a,IJ'  *'“I  trackmen, 

Gatineau  Power  Company  and  power  house 

whe,elme'n'  mechanics,  elec¬ 
trical  fitters,  etc.,  975. 

Hydro  Electric  System,  City  of  Winnipeg 
and  linemen  and  cable  splicer®,  975  1333 


Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act— Con 

Hydro  Electric  System,  City  of  Winnipeg 
and  certain  of  its  employees  (Hydro  and 
Mechanical  Workers’  Unit  of  Civic  Em¬ 
ployees),  1333. 

1  ransportation  and  Public  Utilities — steam 
railways — 

Dominion  and  Atlantic  Railway  Company 
975  it?*’  freigllt  handlers,  etc.,  373, 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  certain 
employees  in  rail  plant  at  Fort  Rouge 
Winnipeg,  592.  s  ’ 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  checkers 
855  976ght  handlers  (Montreal  wharf), 
Canadian  National  Railways  (Western 

855  1082nd1205dUet<)rS  ^  trainmen»  712> 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  locomotive 
engineers,  373,  477,  858;  also  592,  976 
(  Montreal  Agreement  ”) . 

Canadian  National  Railways  and  locomotive 
firemen  and  enginemen,  477,  592,  980. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  and 
certain  of  its  employees  in  the  mechanical 
department  at  Angus  shops  (re-convening 
of  Board),  128,  712,  722. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  checkers  and 
freight  handlers  (Montreal  wharf),  855, 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East- 
era  Lanes)  and  conductors,  592,  855 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (West- 

ms"010"  "d  trainme"’ 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East- 
frn.  i^nCv  Western  Lines)  and  clerks, 
freight  handlers,  express  and  station  em¬ 
ployees,  712.  976. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  (East- 

hostkrs1!eSl)3,T2d8.10e0'm0tiVe  firemen  and 
Transportation — water — 
certain  Vancouver  companies  and  grain 

Per/S’  ™hmeV  hatch  tenders 
and  dryers  /waterfront  section,  General 
Workers’  Union  of  Canada),  592 
n.aJS0  A“erta  Labour  Disputes  Act- 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association1 
£”alective  Bargaining  (Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  .British  Committee  on  Indus¬ 
try  and  Trade)  . 


Industrial  Relations: 

Canada — - 

reports  of  Industrial  and  International 
Relations  Committee  (House  of  Com¬ 
ment5  s'0?1  msuraDfe.  against  unemploy- 
“  /  *-?knetf  and  mvalidity.  and  also 
on  iamily  allowances,  603  60 t 

reafrra°nf,dIndUAt/ial  Relations  Committee 
□^Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Australia  :  observations  of  British  Fennn 
mic  Mission,  1003  n  ™°- 

India;  appointment  of  Royal  Commission 
into  conditions  in  inHH 
TlSr  r1I1j  and  Plantations,  750 

m&Kr a  ITiU  cs<»: 

ea&0"LS1A“re0T”oaSb”’*“|^ 
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Industrial  Relations— Con. 

US. A.:  employee  saving  plans  reviewed 
by  Industrial.  Relations  section  of 
Princeton  University,  1106;  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board’s  survey 
mto  progress  of  industrial  relations, 
120 ;  results  of  survey  of  small  plants 
conducted  by  National  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  Board,  507. 

See  also  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  : 
Joint  Councils  and  Management. 

Industrial  Research: 

See  Research. 

Industrial  Situation: 

monthly  review  of  including  employment, 
building  permits  and  contracts,  strikes, 
prices,  trade,  etc.,  8,  123,  270  ,  368,  472, 
587,  707,  850,  970,  1076.  1199,  1327. 

v—' 

Industrial  Unions: 

See  Labour  Organization. 

Injunctions: 

Canada — 

action  by  association  of  employers  to  re¬ 
strain  Registrar  of  Combines  from 
exercising  authority  under  Combines  In¬ 
vestigation  Act,  958. 

U.S.A.:  attitude  of  American  Federation 
of  Labour,  29,  963.  1227;  Injunction 
Act  in  Minnesota,  1001;  prohibition  of 
temporary  injunctions  without  notice  of 
hearing  urged  in  New  York  State,  367. 

See  also  Combines  Investigation  Act; 
Legal  Decisions;  Labour  Legislation. 

Iron  and  Steel  Industry: 

annual  report  of  (Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics),  1127. 

Insurance: 

Canada —  ,  .  T 

annual  report  ot  Superintendent  oi  In¬ 
surance  for  the  Dominion.  1354. 

Employees’  Welfare  and  Benefit  Fund  of 
Steel  Company  of  Canada.  18. 

group  insurance  plan  of  Great  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Tea  Company.  508. 

industrial  benefits  of  group  insurance 
outlined  by  James  E.  Kavanagh,  second 
vice-president  of  Metropolitan  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  119. 

report  of  Industrial  and  International 
Relations  Committee  (House  of  Com¬ 
mons)  on  insurance  against  unemploy¬ 
ment  sickness  and  invalidity  insurance, 
603.  , 

Alta.:  Legislature  urged  to  adopt  provin¬ 
cial  sickness  insurance,  1323. 

B.C.:  administration  of  social  legislation 
in  the  province  reviewed  by  E.  S.  H. 
Winn,  chairman  of  Compensation 
Board,  580;  appointment  of  commission 
to  inquire  into  health  insurance,  609, 
847 ;  T.  and  L.  Congress  executive  urges 
compulsory  insurance  for  automobile 
owners,  307. 

Ont.:  compulsory  liability  insurance  for 
motor  car  owners  favoured  by  T.  and 
L.  Congress  executive,  188;  and  by  rail¬ 
way  brotherhoods,  189:  Ottawa  Public 
School  Board  seeks  to  include  care¬ 
takers  in  group  insurance  plan,  1325; 
survey  of  sickness  and  group  insurance 
in  300  representative  firms.  300. 

97833—2 


Insurance — C  on. 

Que.:  announcement  of  Hon.  A.  Galipsault 
of  study  of  social  insurance,  844,  894; 
municipalities  are  given  authority  to 
insure  employees,  488;  T.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress  executive  advocates  establishment 
of  unemployment  sickness  and  invalidity 
insurance,  190. 

resolution  adopted  by  International  La¬ 
bour  Organization  (12th  Conference) 
concerning  insurance  against  old  age, 
invalidity  and  death,  773. 

Australia;  Commonwealth  considering 
Bill  to  provide  national  insurance  in  re¬ 
gard  to  old  age  and  invalidity,  967. 
Finland.:  introduction  of  compulsory  and 
contributory  old  age  and  invalidity  in¬ 
surance,  366. 

France:  social  insurance  laiw  effective 
December  1929,  1332. 

Germany;  operation  of  Federal  Miners 
Insurance  Act,  389;  review  of  social 
policy  in  past  10  years,  247. 

South  Africa:  report  of  Commission  re¬ 
commending  sickness  and  invalfidlity 
insurance,  1217. 

United  Kingdom;  new  provisions  of 
National  Health  Insurance  Act,  118. 
U.S.A. :  plan  of  Hupp  Motor  Car  Cor¬ 
poration,  1356;  life  and  disability  in¬ 
surance,  and  old  age  pensions  in  elec¬ 
trical  trades  in  New  York,  1223;  move¬ 
ment  for  co-ordinated  system  of  social 
insurance,  118. 

See  also  Motor  Vehicles;  Pensions  and 
National  Health,  Department  of; 
Welfare,  Industrial. 

International  Association  of  Industrial  Acci¬ 
dent  Boards; 

annual  convention,  1245. 

International  Association  of  Public  Employ¬ 
ment  Services: 

annual  convention  of,  1110. 

International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions: 

analysis  of  survey  into  hours  of  labour  in 
various  countries,  404. 

A.F.  of  L.  convention  urges  continuance 
of  plans  for  co-operation,  1229. 
Department  of  Labour  report  on  labour 
organization  outlines  development  of, 
1097. 

inquiry  into  working  hours  prevailing  m 
various  countries.  404. 
publication  of  statistics  of  organized  la¬ 
bour  in  various  countries,  610. 

International  Harvester  Company: 

no-accident  record  of  Chatham  foundry, 
969. 

International  Industrial  Relations  Association: 

conference  of,  873. 

International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada: 

announcement  of  housing  policy  for  em¬ 
ployees,  849. 

International  Labour  Organization,  League 
of  Nations: 

American  Federation  of  Labour  rejects 
affiliation  with,  1228. 

economic  questions  and  the  International 
Labour  Organization,  201. 
national  cp-operation  in  the  work  of 
organization,  310. 
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International  Labour  Organization,  League 
of  Nations — Con. 

'Purposes  and  objects  outlined,  1071. 
progress  of  ratifications  of  various  draft 
■conventions,  47,  412,  510. 

Canada — • 

work  of  Department  of  Labour  in  con¬ 
nection  with,  172. 

T.  and  L.  Congress  memorandum  to 
Dominion  Government  on  I.  L.  confer¬ 
ences  and  conventions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  arising  therefrom,  38. 

Ont.:  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
urge  adiiption  of  conventions  considered 
within  jurisdiction  of  Legislature,  187. 

Que. .  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
ui  ge  ratification  of  eight  hour  day  and 
other  conventions.  190. 

1st  Conference — 

discussion  of  British  proposal  for  revis¬ 
ion  of  eight  hour  dav  convention,  410 
problem  of  revision  of  eightdiour  dav 
convention,  775. 

resolution  and  discussion  in  British  House 
ot  Lords  m  regard  to  the  Hours  Con¬ 
vention,  47. 

1th  Conference — 

agenda  of  conference  on  silicosis,  411. 

1 1  th  m  C  onference — 

British  and  German  ratification  of  mini¬ 
mum  wage  convention  establishes  its 
operation.  897. 
l%th  Conference — 
agenda,  510,  653. 

a°3h0  ^  t0ward  aJboIiti°n  of  forced  labour, 

address  of  president  Dr.  Brauns,  760. 
Canadian  delegation,  510,  759 
hours  of  work  of  salaried  employees,  311 
officers  and  committees,  759.  760. 
photograph  of  Canadian  delegation  1371 
report  of  proceedings,  757. 

13th  Conference — 
agenda,  962,  1024,  1201,  1370. 
appeal  of  Indian  Seamen’s  Union,  1251 
Lanadnan  delegation,  1Q24,  1372 
officers  elected,  1372. 
summary  of  decisions,  1373 
resolutions  adopted,  1383 
International  Labour  Office  at  Geneva— 
activities  m  1928,  201. 
annual  report  of  the  Director,  762  774 
commencement  of  survey  of  wage  levels 
m  various  countries,  SOS. 

C°Snfrm  tlVf6  SfUdtv'  of  laws  relating  to  em¬ 
ployment  of  women.  1128 
Director  s  visit  to  Par  East,  412,  C53. 
regulation  of  native  labour  48 

°’f  resear(*e3  unem- 

summary  of  results  achieved  since  101  q 
as  regards  ratifications,  776i  SQ  6  1010 

Publications— 

hlSVV9Ra\^ndl  ^  “Oration  statistics 
D28,  Migration  Laws  and  TYeaties’ 
203;  occupation  and  health  ‘tm-  Rc6/’ 

SSfeiT-P6'  %¥  volume  0S  £ 
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International  Labour  Organization,  League 
of  Nations — Con. 

Governing  Body — 

agendia  of  sle-ssion  of  mixed  advisory 
Agricultural  Committee.  412. 
committee  on  social  charges,  777. 
conference  on  coal  mining  industry,  1251. 
convening  of  committee  on  conditions  of 
work  in  textile  industry.  412. 
meeting  of  Committee  of  Experts  to  ex¬ 
amine  reports  of  States  Members,  510 
result  of  survey  into  hours  of  work  in 
European  industry,  202. 

43rd  session:  proposed  revision  of  eight 
hour  day  convention,  410. 

44th  session:  budget  estimates  for  1930, 
412;  continuance  of  grant  to  Inter¬ 
national  Management  Institute  in 
furtherance  of  study  of  rationalization, 
411;  arranging  of  conference  on  silicosis, 
411;  establishment  of  permianetfit 
^migration  Committee.  411. 

45th  session:  summary  of,  777. 

46th  session:  1128. 

Joint  Maritime  Commission — 
additional  agenda  for  9th  session,  412. 

1929  meeting  of,  653. 

Asiatic  Labour  Conference — 
ar^ngements  regarding  annual  meeting. 

See  also  Coal  ;  Hours  of  Labour  ;  S  afety 
and  Health;  Wages. 


Irish  Free  State: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Prices. 

Italy: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Internationa! 
labour  Organization  (Progress  of 
Ratifications);  Prices;  Wages. 

Japan: 

See  Hours  of  Labour;  Industrial  Dis- 
putes; 


Japanese: 


in  umoer  ot  Japanese  in  British  Col¬ 
umbia  industries,  996. 


-  - aaa i ai  iuaimgemem: 

Vanaaa — 

address  by  Sir  Henry  Thornton  on  labour 
123inei233P  ^  mdustrial  management, 

Canadian  National  Railways  extends  plan 
o  mamtenance-of-way  employees,  282 

lr,':QooP  committees  and  joint  councils 
a  “,30P  rePr tentative  firms,  299. 

South  Africa:  operation  of  building  indus¬ 
try  council,  1197.  s 

USardKSgw-:  TrS<%°f  conference  in 
regard,  to  national  industrial  rp-nmai,; 

tfo^of 5r 391>  l65’ 10";  reoSSSS: 

5e  °LCommi  tee  Industry  and 
toffies6;  100?;  committees  in  fac- 

industrial  control  in  the 

ment"!  LaW:y37T;r^fuLboyf  ?o!oPar^ 

pany  °f  R°cky  fountain  Fuel  Com- 

clothinf  industr?  QC6°7'0peration  in  men’s 

-  in  radwayVanlgement,  TT”** 
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Jones,  Colonel  C.  II.  L.,  President  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association: 

address  on  research  work  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  584. 

King,  Right  Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada: 

views  in  regard  to  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  expressed  at  conference  of  prairie 
representatives,  1324. 

Labour  Age  Limit: 

See  Mechanization  of  Industry;  Unem¬ 
ployment. 

Labour  Departments  and  Bureaus: 

Canada — 

activities  of  Federal  Department  outlined 
by  Hon.  Peter  Heenan  in  radio  address, 
870. 

Publications  of  Federal  Department  of  La¬ 
bour: 

annual  report,  141. 

booklet  on  old  age  pensions  in  Canada,  1320. 

bulletins  of  technical  education  Branch, 
117. 

report  on  co-operative  associations  in 
Canada,  1324. 

report  on  labour  organization,  1094. 

report  on  organization  in  industry,  com¬ 
merce  and  the  professions  in  Canada, 
1241. 

third  consolidated  report  on  Labour  Legis¬ 
lation  in  Canada,  1093. 

Alta.:  report  of  Commissioner  of  Labour 
for  1928,  879. 

B.C.:  annual  report  of  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  993. 

Man.:  annual  report  Bureau  of  Labour; 
1340. 

Ont.:  annual  report  of  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  883. 

Que.:  annual  report,  173. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Bureau  of  Labour 
and  Industries,  176. 

United  Kingdom:  report  of  Ministry  of 
Labour  for  1928,  888. 

U.S.A.:  bulletin  of  Women's  Bureau  (De¬ 
partment  of  Labour)  on  effects  of  La¬ 
bour  Legislation  on  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  women,  389;  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bour  Statistics’  bulletin  on  “Beneficial 
Activities  of  American  Trade  Unions”, 
405;  joint  industrial  control  in  the 
printing  industry  surveyed  in  bulletin 
of  Department  of  Labour,  393. 

Labour  Disputes  Act: 

See  Alberta. 

Labour  Educational  Association  of  Ontario: 

annual  convention,  633;  urges  health  ser¬ 
vices,  634. 

“Labour  Gazette”: 

circulation  of,  171. 

Labour  Legislation: 

Canada —  _  , 

activities  of  Department  of  Labour  in  re¬ 
gard  to,  172. 

consolidated  report  on  Labour  Legislation 
in  Canada  published  by  Department  of 
Labour,  1093.  . 

Legislative  proposals  to  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Trades  and  Labour  Congress, 
33;  of  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers, 
189;  of  railway  running  trades,  188. 


Labour  Legislation — Con. 

provisions  of  mothers’  allowances  in  five 
provinces,  1343. 

T.  and  L.C.  declares  Alien  Labour  Act 
inadequate  and  urges  its  enforcement,  37. 

references  to  registration  under  Trade 
Union  Act  at  T.  and  L.C.  convention, 
1011,  1012. 

Alta.:  legislation  in  1929,  728;  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Federation  of  Labour,  191;  regu¬ 
lations  under  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  878. 

B.C.:  legislation  in  1929,  607,  989;  legis¬ 
lative  program  of  provincial  executive 
of  T.  and  L.C.,  307. 

Man.:  administration  of  One  Day  Rest  in 
Seven  Act  taken  over  by  Bureau  of  La¬ 
bour,  1341;  legislative  recommendations 
of  provincial  executive  T.  and  L.C.  402; 
Legislature  resolution  on  Workmen’s 
Compensation;  amendments  to  Old  Age 
Pensions  Act,  Child  Welfare  Act,  Dis¬ 
tress  Act,  Employment  Bureau  Act, 
Magistrates  Act,  Mines  Act,  Municipal 
Act,  Public  Schools  Act,  Public  Health 
Act,  Warehousemen’s  Lien  Act,  etc., 
877,  878. 

N.B.:  A.C.C.  of  L.  urges  abolition  of  pro¬ 
vincial  law  which  provides  imprison¬ 
ment  for  debt,  1360;  legislative  pro¬ 
gram  of  Federation  of  Labour,  401;  out¬ 
line  of  Provincial  Police  Pension  Act, 
amendment  to  Landlord  and  Tenant  Act, 
Amendment  to  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  etc., 
875,  876. 

N.S.:  amendments  to  Workmen’s  Compen¬ 
sation  Act,  Mechanics  Liens  Act,  Nova 
Scotia  Teachers’  Pension  Act,  Education 
Act,  875;  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
presents  its  legislative  program,  402. 

Ont.:  Legislation  adopted  in  1929,  484; 
legislative  program  of  T.  and  L.C. 
provincial  executive  submitted  to  Legis¬ 
lature,  187;  legislative  program  of 
Toronto  National  Labour  Council  (All- 
Canadian  Congress  of  Labour)  presented 
to  Legislature,  308;  railway  running 
trades  submit  program  to  Legislature, 
189. 

Que.:  executive  of  T.  and  L.C.  presents 
program  to  Legislature,  190;  legislation 
adopted  in  1929,  487;  synopsis  of  labour 
code  and  industrial  iaws  of  province  of 
Quebec,  465. 

Sask.:  legislation  in  1929,  379. 

United  Kingdom:  second  reading  of  bill  to 
provide  annual  vacation  for  working 
men,  1369.  , 

U. S.A.:  attitude  of  organized  labour  to 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  and  _  Clayton 
Act,  584;  Injunctions  Act  in  Minnesota, 
1001;  Non-Union  Contracts  Act  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  1002;  review  of  labour  legislation 
in  various  States  during  1928,  304. 

See  also  British  North  America  Act;  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act; 
Injunctions,  Labour  Organizations; 
Minimum  Wages;  Prison  Labour; 
Trade  Unions  Act;  Women;  Wages. 

Labour  Organization: 

Canada —  .  . 

A.C.C.  of  L.  advocates  organization  ot 
building  trades  workers  into  a  national 
industrial  unit  A  and  opposes  company 
unionism,  1360. 

annual  report  of  Department  of  Labour 
on  labour  organization,  109  — 
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Labour  Organization — Con. 

T.  and  L.C.  convention  decides  to  assist 
unions  in  securing  right  to  organize 
1019. 

views  of  A.C.C.  of  L.  on  “Protection  of 
the  Right  to  Organize”,  1366. 

Man.:  Court  of  Kings  Bench  decision  re¬ 
garding  non-union  members  and  seniority 
rights,  703  (text  of  judgment  832). 

N.S.:  Women’s  Federated  Labour  Union 
(Halifax)  conduct  survey  to  urge  giving 
effect  to  minimum  wage  legislation,  1325 
Que.:  amendment  to  Professional  Syndi¬ 
cates  Act,  488. 

Chile:  enactment  governing  union  organi¬ 
zation  guarantees  liberty  of  association, 
234. 

Germany:  co-operation  of  organized  La¬ 
bour  in  public  policy,  6. 

United  Kingdom:  membership  of  trade 
unions  in  1927,  42. 

U.S.A.:  chief  provisions  of  trade  union  pen¬ 
sion  schemes  outlined  at  conference  of 
American  Association  for  Old  Age 
Security,  1352;  trade  union  activities, 
and  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  Acts,  584. 
See  also  Labour  Organizations;  Sweat¬ 
shops. 

Labour  Organizations: 

notes  on  labour  union  activities:  187  307 
401,  894,  1022,  1237. 

International  Federation  of  Trade  Unions 
publishes  statistics  of  organized  labour 
in  various  countries,  610. 

International — 

American  Federation  of  Labour:  conven¬ 
tions  of,  26,  1224. 

Bakery  and  Confectionery  Workers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  America:  conven¬ 
tion  of,  1238. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers’  Union:  conven¬ 
tion  of,  1023. 

Bricklayers,  Masons  and  Plasterers’  In¬ 
ternational  Union  of  America:  Ontario 
conference,  403. 

Flint  Glass  AVorkers’  Union,  American* 
convention  of,  1024. 

Metal  Polishers’  International  Union*  con¬ 
vention  of,  1105,  1239. 

Mine  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers,  Inter- 
national  Union  of:  convention  of,  1106. 
Painters,  Decorators  and  Paperhangers  of 
America,  Brotherhood  of:  convention  of 
1105.  ’ 

Photo-Engravers’  Union  of  North  America 
International:  convention  of,  1104. 
Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers’  Inter¬ 
national  Union  of  North  America:  con¬ 
vention  of,  1023. 

Street  a,nd  Electric  Railway  Employees  of 
America:  convention  of,  1237 
Wood,  Wire  and  Metal  Lathers ‘of  Amer¬ 
ica:  convention  of,  1239. 

Canada — 

AlbCanadian  Congress  of  Labour,  895, 

Amalgamated  .  Building  Workers  of  Can- 
acia,  organization  meeting.  403 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America 
United  Brotherhood  of:  convention  of 
Ontario  Provincial  Council,  1022. 

Catholic  Workers  of  Canada,  Federation  of  * 
convention,  894;  legislative  program', 


Labour  Organizations — Con. 

Mine  Workers’  Union  of  Canada:  conven¬ 
tion,  1104. 

Prefontaine  Labourers’  Club:  organized  at 
Montreal,  269. 

Railway  Employees,  Canadian  Brotherhood 
of:  15th  regular  and  5th  biennial  con¬ 
vention  of,  1101. 

Railway  Mail  Clerks’  Federation,  Dominion: 
convention  of,  895-6. 

Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada: 

convention,  1009;  legislative  program,  33 
Alta.:  convention  of  Federation  of  Labour, 
192;  convention  call,  1337;  legislative  pro¬ 
gram,  191. 

B.C.:  legislative  proposals  of  T.  and  LC 
executive,  397. 

N.B.:  convention  of  Federation  of  Labour, 
'01;  history  of  Saint  John  Unions,  102ll 
N.S.:  legislation  sought  by  executive  of 
T.  and  L.C.,  402. 

Man.:  legislative  recommendations  of  T. 

and  L.C.  executive,  402. 

Ont.:  legislative  program  of  T.  and  L.C. 
executive,  187;  legislation  sought  by  rail¬ 
way  running  trades,  189. 

Que.:  program  of  legislation  of  T.  and  L  C 
executive,  190. 

United  Kingdom:  statistical  summary  issued 
by  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
indicating  activities  of  registered  trade 
unions  co-operatives,  etc.,  831;  Trade 
Union  Congress,  61st  annual  convention. 

See  also  Agreements,  Industrial;  4rbitr\- 
*  ANU  Conciliation;  Fair  Wages; 
Hours  of  Labour;  Labour  Legislation* 
Industrial  Disputes;  Industrial  Dis- 

WW.  I™TICATIOoN  Act;  Minimum 
Wnf-v-  Peinsions;  Safety  and  Health; 
;tTextile  Industry;  Unemploy- 
a  Insurance;  Wages;  Women 
UJ.b.A.),  Workmens  Compensation. 

LaPoitWaHi0  Ernef’  Minister  of  Justice: 
outlines  bill  providing  for  repeal  of  Crim- 

inal  Code  section  relating  to  unlawful 
associations  and  sedition,  601. 

Latvia: 

'S'ef  imm  o!1'41  Disputes;  International 

(PROO,tESS  0r 

Lead: 

U.S.A.:  prevention  of  lead  poisoning  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Surgeon-General  H.  S  Cum- 

°/r  P!JbIic  Health  Service,  1120* 
and  outlined  in  bulletin  of  N.Y.  State 
Department  of  Labour,  504. 


Plati(^lgiterS  °f  9ntario’  Provincial  Feder¬ 
ation  of.  annual  convention,  896. 


Lead  poisoning: 

See  Diseases  Industrial. 

League  of  Nations: 

activities  of  Economic  Committee  in  regard 
to  coal  problem,  198,  413  681  s 

^inauirv^m^fl  H  inftitute  ^national 

mquny  into  fluctuations  in  purchasino- 
power  of  gold,  311.  P  naMn° 

Lebel,  Rev.  Leon,  S.J.: 

evidence  on  family  allowances  before  In- 

KSLr  JS$r*  Commltt«e  «■>»“  of 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour: 

Canada — 

monthly  summary  of  legal  decisions,  111, 
260,  359,  460,  565,  699,  832,  958,  1190, 
1315,  1441. 

Privy  Council  (Judicial  Committee)  : 

sustains  judgment  of  Supreme  Court  that 
regulation  of  B.C.  fish  canneries  is  ultra 
vires  of  Dominion,  1441. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada: 

declares  combines  legislation  valid,  464; 
outline  of  case  and  review  of  combines 
legislation,  497 ;  text  of  judgment  regard¬ 
ing  validity  of  Combines  Investigation 
Act  and  section  498  of  Criminal  Code, 
569. 

declares  employer  not  negligent  if  workman 
neglected  precautions,  111. 

decides  employer  must  warn  employee  under¬ 
taking  dangerous  work,  1190. 

judgment  that  independent  contractor  may 
not  claim  for  personal  injuries  as  em¬ 
ployee,  1190. 

rules  that  evidence  of  experts  has  same 
value  as  ordinary  evidence,  1315. 

Alta.:  acceleration  by  accident  of  existing 
disease  held  compensable  by  Supreme 
Court,  700;  claims  of  servant  for  wages 
must  follow  statutory  procedure,  1191: 
compensation  barred  by  foolhardy  act  of 
workman,  1316. 

B.C.:  accident  on  way  from  work  held  to 
be  in  course  of  employment,  460;  applica¬ 
tion  of  pharmacists  under  Act  refused 
by  Supreme  Court,  1317;  employee  must 
exercise  reasonable  care  in  dangerous 
work,  1441;  employee  preparing  meal  is 
not  in  course  of  his  employment,  566; 
statistics  limiting  common  law  rights 
must  be  unambiguous,  1317;  Supreme 
Court  decides  province  has  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  marketing,  112;  decision  sus¬ 
tained  by  Court  of  Appeal,  460. 

Man.:  Court  of  King’s  Bench  decision  re¬ 
garding  non-union  members  and  seniority 
rights,  703  (text  of  judgment,  832). 

Ont.:  court  decision  declares  London  de¬ 
partment  store  not  subject  to  early  clos¬ 
ing  by-law,  841;  employees’  substitute 
not  entitled  to  damages  for  injury,  112; 
executive  of  T.  and  L.C.  urge  bonding 
of  members  of  legal  profession,  187;  no 
damages  for  injuries  due  to  employee’s 
negligence,  1443;  progress  of  investiga¬ 
tion  into  alleged  combine  in  plumbing 
and  heating  industry,  844,  868,  958,  1338; 
sickness  insurance  of  an  employee,  122. 

Que.:  bone-setter  not  recognized  by  Com¬ 
pensation  Board,  1444;  damages  awarded 
for  company’s  negligence,  462;  employer 
not  negligent  if  workman  neglected  pre¬ 
cautions,  111;  legal  status  of  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission,  838;  Montreal 
wholesale  dealers  in  builders’  supplies 
ordered  to  pay  damages  in  trade  restraint 
case,  840;  non-incorporated  unions  may 
not  be  sued  but  members  liable,  359, 
1442;  workman  assuming  risk  not  entitled 
to  damages  for  injury,  568. 

Sask.:  compensation  for  injury  when  duties 
not  defined,  461;  responsibility  for  fatal 
accidents  where  cause  unknown,  700; 
wage  loss  by  accident  not  susceptible  of 
accurate  proof,  699. 

United  Kingdom:  intimidation,  261. 
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Legal  Decisions  Affecting  Labour — Con. 

U.S.A.:  decisions  arising  out  of  compensa¬ 
tion  cases,  114;  limiting  apprentices  held 
unconstitutional  in  Washington  State, 
841;  ruling  of  United  States  Supreme 
Court  regards  Canadian  border  workers 
.as  immigrants,  465.  565;  unforaseen  risk 
cannot  be  assumed  by  workmen,  360. 

See  also  Combines;  Combines  Investiga¬ 
tion  Act;  Labour  Organization;  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Organization; 
Safety  and  Health;  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation. 

Licensing  of  Workmen: 

Canada — 

Alta.:  Calgary  council  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  recommends  licensing  of  transient 
painters,  paperhangers  and  decorators, 
180;  Edmonton  City  Council  prepares  by¬ 
law  providing  for  licensing  of  master 
painters,  648;  Federation  of  Labour 
favours  issuing  of  certificates  to  motion 
picture  projectionists  and  also  enact¬ 
ment  of  barber’s  licence  law,  191,  193. 

B.C.:  amendment  to  Barbers’  Act,  609;  new 
regulations  concerning  licensing  of  moving 
picture  projectionists,  1355. 

Man.:  amendments  to  Act  regarding  licen¬ 
sing  of  electrical  contractors  and  journey¬ 
men  electricians  urged  by  executive  of 
T.  and  L.  Congress,  403. 

Ont.:  examining  board  for  plumbers  at 
Ford  City,  586;  executive  of  T.  and  L.C. 
seek  licensing  of  barbers,  188. 

Que.:  Association  of  Licensed  Barbers  and 
Hairdressers  urges  legislation*  establish¬ 
ing  a  licensed  trade,  203. 

Sask.:  provisions  of  Electrical  Licensing 
Act,  381,  675. 

Liens: 

Canada — 

Alta.:  amendments  to  Threshers’  Liens  Act 
and  Woodmen’s  Lien  Act,  729. 

Man.:  amendment  to  Warehousemen’s  Lien 
Act,  877. 

N.S.:  amendment  to  Act,  875. 

Ont.:  T.  and  L.  Congress  convention  seeks 
amendment  to  Act,  1019. 

Sask.:  outline  of  amendment  to  Mechanics’ 
Lien  Act,  381. 

Lithuania: 

See  Prices. 

Logging: 

See  Employment. 

Longshoremen: 

B.C.:  Vancouver  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
urges  Safety  campaign  along  water  front, 
754. 

See  also  Agreements  Industrial;  Indus¬ 
trial  Disputes  Investigation  Act. 

Lord’s  Day  Act: 

See  Sunday. 

Lumbering  Industry: 

Ont.:  types  of  workers  in  lumber  camps. 

See  also  Industrial  Disputes;  Hours  of 
Labour. 

Macdonald,  Rt.  Hon.  James  Ramsay,  Prime 

Minister  oj  Great  Britain: 

address  before  convention  of  A.F.  of  L., 
1231. 
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McIntosh,  C.  R.,  Member  of  Parliament,  North 
Battleford: 

moves  adoption  of  report  in  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  unemployment,  sickness  and  in¬ 
validity,  603. 


Manitoba: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  Arbitration; 
Children  and  Child  Labour;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Employers'  Association  of  Mani¬ 
toba;  Employment  Service  of  Canada; 
Fair  Wages;  Labour  Legislation; 
Licensing  of  Workmen;  Maternity; 
Minimum  Wages;  Mothers’  Allow¬ 
ances;  Motor  Vehicles;  Pensions; 
Prices;  Rehabilitation;  Safety  and 
Health;  Safety  League;  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Insurance;  Wages;  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Manufacturing: 

Canada — 

census  of  manufactures  in  Canada,  1182. 

Sask.:  statistics  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  177. 

U.S.A.:  employment  in  airplane  manufac¬ 
ture,  969. 

See  also  Accidents  Industrial;  Agree¬ 
ments  Industrial;  Employment-  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes;  Minimum  Wages; 
Wages  (U.S.A.). 


McGill  University: 

operation  of  industrial  dental  clinic  at 
Montreal  General  Hospital,  3. 

Maternity: 

Canada — 

B.C.:  Legislature  adopts  resolution  provid¬ 
ing  for  inquiry  into  maternity  allow- 
ances  and  health  insurance,  609. 

Cue.;  T.  and  L.  Congress  executive  urges 
payment  of  maternity  allowances,  190. 

in  1 Q9S mlm  nSQtrati0n  °J  maternity  grants 
in  1928  1109;  operation  of  rural  kospi- 
tals  and  maternities,  1246 

Australia:  annual  report  of  Commissioner 
ot  Maternity  Allowances,  1120. 

bouth  Africa:  maternity  insurance  recom¬ 
mended  by  commission  as  part  of  anv 
sickness  insurance  scheme,  1219. 

Mechanics’  Liens: 

See  Liens. 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company: 

bulletin  in  regard  to  health  records  and 
conditions  of  populations  of  Canada  and 
United  States,  303,  1119. 

Mexico: 

Sec  Industrial  Disputes;  Minimum 
Wages. 

Michell,  Professor  H.,  McMaster  University: 

study  of  Canadian  employment  conditions 
in  past  eight  years,  4;  remedies  for 
seasonal  unemployment,  5. 

Migration  and  Settlement: 

Canada — 

announcement  by  Hon.  Peter  Heenan  of 
prohibition  of  entry  of  contract  labour 
844. 

attitude  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  on  various 
phases  of  immigration,  39,  110  (address 
of  P.  M.  Draper),  1011,  1016,  1017. 
emigration  from  Canada  to  United  States 
in  1928,  312. 

Federation  of  Catholic  "Workers  urge  re¬ 
striction  of  immigration  to  agricultural 
_  requirements,  190. 

historical  study  of  migration  statistics  by 
International  Labour  Office,  1128. 
immigration  to  Canada  during  the  nine 
months  ended  December  31,  1928,  258; 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1929,  563;  during  the  three  months  ended 
June  30,  1929,  1067;  during  six  months 
ended  September  30,  1929,  1358. 
recommendations  of  A.C.C.  of  L.,  1366. 
Alta.:  Federation  of  Labour  favours  aboli¬ 
tion  of  all  colonization  companies  and 
cancellation  of  contracts  for  bringing  in 
farm  labourers,  193. 

Ont.:  National  Labour  Council  (A.C.CX.) 
recommends  cessation  of  immigration  un¬ 
til  unemployed  are  absorbed  into  indus¬ 
try,  308. 

Sask.:  immigration  from  1923  to  1927  177 
United  Kingdom:  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  m  1928,  564;  Overseas  Settle¬ 
ment  Department  announces  training  of 
llQ1'?18^1  m’®ran^  f°r  Canadian  farms, 

U,S  A.:  reduction  in  migration  of  farm 
labour,  367 ;  resolutions  regarding  immi- 
gration  adopted  by  A.F.  of  L..  29,  1227. 
”efi  £  *  Employment;  Legal  Decisions, 
U.S.A.;  International  Labour  Organi- 


Mechanization  of  Industry: 

Dr  Braun,  President  International  Labour 

SifaHon,  761dlSCUSSeS  Pr°blem  °f  nation- 

U.S.A.:  American  Federation  of  Labour  to 
uxvey  industry’s  attitude  towards  middle 
aged  workers  and  effect  pf  mechanization 
on  employment,  471;  alternatives  for  dis- 
P  of.  labour  by  mechanical  de¬ 

vices,  365;  industry’s  duty  toward  the 
displaced  worker  discussed  by  Daniel 

X  roadPrr|1ldent  of  Baltimor/and  Ohio 
Kalroad  121  maximum  working  age 
limit  reduced  by  mechanization,  366. 

Medical  Services: 

U.S.A.:  National  Metal  Trades  Associa¬ 
tions  plan  for  medical  service  for  em¬ 
ployees,  644. 

See  also  Insurance;  Maternity;  Mothfrs’ 
Allowances;  Safety  and  Health. 


Militia  Act: 

legislative  program  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
calls  for  amendment  to,  35. 

Military  Training: 

AgCrf»t,f  I3«.Urg“  — **»"  °f  T 

T.  and  L.  Congress  legislative  program 
seeks  abolition  of  all  money  grants  for 
oadet  training  and  other  military  activi¬ 
ties  m  schools,  36. 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United: 

See  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

Mines,  Department  of: 

annual  report  of  Explosives  Division,  643. 

Mines  and  Mining: 

In^n^aationaliLa— ur  Organization  confer¬ 
ence  on  coial  mining  industry,  1251. 
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Mines  and  Mining — Con. 

Canada — 

fifty  years  of  progress  in  Canadian  mining 
outlined  in  50th  anniversary  number  of 
Canadian  Mining  Journal,  1127. 
mineral  production  in  1928,  313;  and  in 
1927  (completed  figures),  746. 
prospecting  by  airplane  in  northern  Can¬ 
ada,  586. 

recommendations  of  convention  of  Mine 

I  Workers’  Union  of  Canada  in  regard  to 

mining  operations,  1104. 
resolutions  adopted  at  T.  and  L.C.  conven- 

Ition,  1015.  1016. 

Alta.:  amendments  to  Mines  Act  proposed 
by  Federation  of  Labour,  191,  193; 

annual  report  of  Mines  Branch,  1342; 
mines  inspectors  demand  examination  of 
safety  lamps.  7;  number  of  certificated 
coal  miners..  407 ;  re-organization  of  mine 
rescue  work,  118. 

B.C.:  amendments  to  Coal  Mines  Regulat- 
tion  Act  and  Quarries  Regulation  Act, 
608;  annual  report  of  Bureau  of  Mines 
for  1928.  744. 

N.B.:  Federation  of  Labour  advocates 
amendment  to  Act,  402. 

N.S.:  activities  of  mining  industry  in  1928, 
382;  tribute  to  miners  of  province  by 
Hon.  Gordon  S.  Harrington,  Minister  of 
Mines,  in  making  presentation  to  rescue 

I  corps  of  Acadia  Coal  Company,  963. 

Ont.:  amendments  to  Mining  Act,  485; 
bulletin  of  Department  of  Mines  on  min¬ 
ing  accidents  in  1928,  746:  Mine  Work¬ 
ers’  Union  (Sudbury  Local)  urges  7-hour 
day,  etc.,  1021;  review  of  mining  in 
Ontario  in  1928,  122. 

Que.:  amendment  to  Mining  Act  providing 
for  statement  of  wages  and  salaries  paid, 
488;  annual  report  of  Bureau  of  Mines, 
1242. 

Sask.:  coal  mining  statistics  for  1927,  177. 
United  Kingdom:  government’s  coal  mining 
policy.  966;  Mines  Department  reports 
on  inflammability  of  coal  dusts,  1250. 
U.S.A.:  Bureau  of  Mines  describes  use  of 
miners’  gas  masks,  1250;  finding  of  in¬ 
quiry  into  mine  explosion  at  Parnassus, 
P.A.,  606;  ultra-violet  rays  for  under¬ 
ground  workers,  1249. 

See  also  Accidents  Industrial;  Census 
of  Industry:  Disasters;  Diseases  In¬ 
dustrial;  Employment;  Hours  of 
Labour:  Industrial  Disputes;  Insur¬ 
ance:  Safety  and  Health;  Wages. 

Minimum  Wages: 

General  - 

formal  ratification  by  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  makes  effective  minimum  wage 
convention  of  Internationl  Labour  Organ¬ 
ization,  897. 

minimum  wage  legislation  in  Canada  and 
other  countries,  386. 

Man.:  application  of  Act  to  boys  sought 
by  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress,  403. 

N.B.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  operative  in  all  gov¬ 
ernment  departments  and  providing  for 
minimum  wages  to  Labourers  on  govern¬ 
ment  contracts,  401. 

Ont.:  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  seeks 
inclusion  of  all  persons,  irrespective  of 
sex,  under  Act,  187. 

For  Men — 

B.C.:  amendment  to  Act,  362;  application 
of  pharmacists  for  an  investigation  under 


Minimum  Wages — Con. 

the  Act  refused  by  Supreme  Court,  1317; 
Board  investigates  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  of  steam  engineers,  taxi  drivers, 
and  warehousemen,  1318;  also  wages'  of 
pharmacists,  1072;  Male  Minimum  Wage 
Act,  in  1928,  997;  personnel  of  Minimum 
Wage  Commission,  962;  provisions  of 
new  Act,  607. 

Ont.:  National  Labour  Council  (A.C.C.L.) 
urges  adoption  of  minimum  wages  for 
men  as  well  as  women,  308. 

Que.:  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers 
advocates  establishment  of  minimum 
wages  for  day  labourers,  895. 

For  Female  Employees — 

Alta.:  amendment  to  order  governing  per¬ 
sonal  service  occupations,  122;  annual 
report  of  Board,  880;  Board  to  consider 
raising  minimum  rate  to  learners,  802 ; 
Calgary  hairdressers  urge  suspension  of 
board’s  order  relating  to  beauty  parlours, 
471;  Legislature  rejects  resolution  to  in¬ 
crease  scale  of  lower  classifications,  511; 
women’s  labour  conference  submits  stan¬ 
dard  budget  as  basis  for  minimum  wage, 
407. 

B.C.:  annual  report  of  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  998. 

Man.:  administration  of  Act  in  1928,  1340. 

N.S.:  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress  urge  appointment  of  a  Board, 
402;  survey  of  Women’s  Federated 
Labour  Union  to  urge  giving  effect  to 
minimum  wage  legislation,  1325. 

Ont.:  amendment  to  Minimum  Wage  Act, 
487;  annual  report  of  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  848,  885:  activities  of  Minimum 
Vvage  Board  outlined  by  H.  G.  Fester, 
385;  orders  governing  wholesale  houses, 
elevators,  and  seasonal  industries,  632; 
recommendations  of  T.  and  L.  Congress 
convention.  1018. 

Que.:  appointment  of  A.  Gariepy  as  mini¬ 
mum  wage  Inspector,  1092;  Board  orders 
governing  boot  and  shoe  and  leather 
industries,  489;  extension  of  Act  to 
commercial  workers  urged  by  Federation 
of  Catholic  Workers,  895;  investigation 
by  Wage  Board  into  wage  conditions  in 
clothin  factories  to  determine  minimum 
wage  rates,  756;  results  of  minimum 
wage  regulations,  116;  revision  of  Orders 
governing  laundries,  dye  works,  etc.,  174; 
second  annual  report  of  Women’s  Mini¬ 
mum  Wage  Board,  174;  T.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress  executive  urge  inclusion  of  female 
workers  in  all  industries,  190;  Wage 
Commissioner  to  investigate  tobacco  in¬ 
dustry  and  also  to  reinvestigate  paper 
box  and  bag  industry,  983. 

Sask.:  annual  report  of  Minimum  Wage 
Board,  178;  outline  of  amendment  to 
Minimum  Wage  Act,  381. 

Germany:  adoption  of  Act  establishing 
minimum  wage  fixing  machinery,  591. 

U.S.A.:  fifteen  years  operation  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Minimum  Wage  law,  469. 

See  also  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
zation. 

Montreal  General  Hospital: 

operation  of  industrial  dental  clinic,  3. 

Montreal  Health  Survey  Committee: 

recommendations  in  regard  to  health  prob¬ 
lems  in  Montreal,  196. 
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Moore,  Tom,  President  of  Trades  and  Labour 
Congress  of  Canada: 
declaration  at  T.  and  L.  Congress  conven¬ 
tion  of  autonomy  of  Canadian  movement, 
1010. 


National  Research  Council  of  Canada: 

See  Research. 

National  Safety  Council  of  Australia: 

first  annual  report,  1248. 


Mosher,  A.  R.,  President  All-Canadian  Con¬ 
gress  of  Labour: 

addresses  at  convention  of  A.C.C.  of  L., 
1237,  1359;  and  at  convention  of  C.B.  of 
R.E.,  1101. 

Mothers’  Allowances: 

Canada — 

provisions  of  legislation  in  force  in  five 
provinces,  1343. 

Alta.:  amendments  to  Act  suggested  by 
Federation  of  Labour,  191;  amendments 
to  be  considered  by  Legislature,  1351; 
Legislature  defers  giving  immediate  effect 
to  Mothers’  Allowance  Amendment  Act, 
488. 

B.C.:  cost  of  operation  since  1920,  581,  586; 
legislative  recommendations  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress  provincial  executive,  307;  re¬ 
port  of  Mothers’  Pensions  Board  for 
1928,  747. 

Man.:  annual  report  on  Mothers’  Allow¬ 
ances,  179;  findings  and  recommendations 
of  Royal  Commission,  383. 

N.B.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  adoption 
of  legislation,  401;  recommendations  of 
Child  Welfare  Survey,  750,  1245. 

N.S.:  Halifax  Children’s  Aid  Society  urge 
adoption  of  legislation,  367. 

Ont.:  amendments  to  Act,  487;  activities  of 
Commission  outlined  by  Dr.  Gertrude 
Lawlor,  385;  annual  meeting  of  Toronto 
Mothers’  Allowance  Board,  748;  annual 
report  of  Mothers’  Allowance  Commis¬ 
sion,  887;  disbursements  and  number  of 
beneficiaries,  7;  executive  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress  seeks  amendment  of  Act,  187; 
proposal  to  provide  allowances  for  widow¬ 
ers,  7. 

Que.:  enactment  of  legislation  urged  by 
T.  and  L.  Congress,  190,  1018. 

Sask.:  administration  of  mothers’  allow¬ 
ances  for  year  ended  April,  1929,  1108; 
allowance  paid  to  married  woman  acting 
as  foster  mother  to  orphan  children,  382 

See  also  Children  and  Child  Labour. 

Mond  Nickel  Company: 

pension  plan  of,  651. 


National  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of 
America: 

See  Women. 


Netherlands: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Prices. 

New  Brunswick: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  Education; 
Elections;  Employment  Service  of 
Canada;  Fisheries  and  Fishermen; 
Hours  of  Labour;  Industrial  Disputes; 
Labour  Legislation;  Labour  Organiza¬ 
tion;  Mines  and  Mining;  Minimum 
Wages;  Mothers’  Allowances;  Prices; 
Pensions;  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

New  Zealand: 

See  Minimum  Wages;  Prices;  Seamen. 

Night  Work: 

See  Hours  of  Labour. 

Northwest  Territories  (Canada): 

See  Pensions. 


Norway: 

See  Arbitration;  Industrial 
Minimum  Wages;  Prices. 


Disputes  ; 


Nova  Scotia: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  Boilers-  Edu¬ 
cation;  Employment  Service  of  Can- 
ada;  Fisheries  and  Fishermen;  Fair 
Wages;  Hours  of  Labour;  Labour 
Legislation;  Minimum  Wages;  Mines 
and  Mining;  Mothers’  Allowances- 
Iensions;  Prices;  Rehabilitation: 

■SAFETY  AND  HEALTH;  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Insurance;  Wages;  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation. 


T  IT  ;  ■*'  ’  uil-ih  prevention  Association- 

causes  01 467eW  method  of  studying  accident 


recommends  establishment  of  winter  first 
aid  classes,  1356. 

See  also  Safety  and  Health. 


Motor  Vehicles: 

Man.:  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L. 
Congress  urges  compulsory  public  liability 
insurance  for  automobile  owners,  403. 

See  also  Transportation. 


Municipalities: 

Man.:  amendment  to  Municipal  Act,  877. 
Ont,:  amendment  to  Municipal  Act  increas¬ 
ing  transient  traders'*  licence,  487. 

Municipalities,  Union  of  Canadian: 

B.C.  section  urges  reduction  of  age  limit 
tor  pension  eligibility,  1194. 


National  Industrial  Conference  Board  (U.S.A. 

progress  in  industrial  relations  activitie 
indicated  m  survey,  120. 
review  of  survey  on  industrial '  relation 
problems  m  small  plants,  507. 

SUpIans  °1123lP^0yee’  ft  and  investmen 


Nova  Scotia  Light,  Heat  and  Power  Company: 

plan  of  _  pensions,  sickness  benefits  and 
group  insurance,  650. 


Nurses  and  Nursing: 

Ont  :  Registered  Nurses  Association  to  con¬ 
sider  group  nursing  and  establishment  of 
county  health  units,  541;  Toronto 
Academy  of  Medicine  proposal  of  group 
nuising  for  the  indigent  sick,  469. 


Odam,  A.  J.,  Statistician,  Department  of  La¬ 
bour,  Ottawa: 

address  on  efficiency  of  public  employment 
sei  vices,  1111. 


Old  Age  Dependency: 

extent  of,  in  States  of  Connecticut,  New 
lork,  JNew  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  23. 

Old  Age  Pensions; 

See  Pensions. 
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Ontario: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  Agriculture; 
Apprenticeship;  Boilers;  Building  In¬ 
dustry;  Children  and  Child  Labour; 
Clothing  Industry;  Co-partnership; 
Diseases,  Industrial;  Education;  Em¬ 
ployment;  Employment  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada;  Employment  Services,  Private; 
Fair  Wages;  Factories  and  Factory 
Legislation;  Fire  Departments;  Hours 
of  Labour;  Insurance;  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act;  Internation¬ 
al  Labour  Organization;  League  of 
Nations;  Labour  Legislation;  Legal 
Decisions;  Licensing  of  Workmen; 
Lumbering;  Migration  and  Settlement; 
Mines  and  Mining;  Minimum  Wages; 
Mothers’  Allowances;  Municipalities; 
Nurses  and  Nursing;  Painting  Indus¬ 
try;  Pensions;  Prices;  Rehabilitation; 
Research;  Safety  and  Health;  Taxa¬ 
tion;  Unemployment  Insurance;  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance;  Wages;  Welfare, 
Industrial;  Women;  Workmen’s  Com¬ 
pensation. 

Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture  (Statistics 
Branch): 

annual  report  of,  1117. 

Ontario  Municipal  Associations: 

resolution  regarding  Old  Age  Pension  Act, 
989. 

Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Association: 

safety  trophies  awarded  at  annual  meeting, 
504. 

Ontario  Safety  League: 

See  Canadian  National  Safety  League. 

Organization  in  Industry,  Commerce  and  Pro¬ 
fessions  in  Canada: 

review  of  Labour  Department  report  for 
1928,  1241. 

Owen,  E.  E.,  President  Edmonton  Trades  and 
Labour  Council: 

discusses  eo-operation  of  Labour  in  accident 
prevention,  1072. 

Painting  Industry: 

Canada — 

T.  and  L.  Congress  convention  urges  in¬ 
vestigation  into  hazards  of  spray  paint¬ 
ing,  1015. 

Alta.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  investi¬ 
gation  into  operation  of  paint  spraying 
machines,  192. 

Ont.:  Labour  Educational  Association  advo¬ 
cates  prohibition  of  paint  spraying 
machines  in  vocational  schools,  634; 
National  Labour  Council  (A.C.C.L.) 
urges  abolition  of  paint  spraying  mach¬ 
ines  in  the  province, .  308;  regulations 
governing  apprenticeship  in  painting  and 
decorating,  289. 

Que.:  T.  and  L.  Congress  executive  ask 
protection  for  operators  of  paint  spray¬ 
ing  machines,  190. 

U. S.A.:  convention  of  Brotherhood  of  Paint¬ 
ers  and  Decorators  endorse  Senate  bill 
aiming  at  prohibition  of  spray  painting 
machines  using  lead,  1105;  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Labour  orders  age  limit 
of  18  for  employees  using  paint  spraying 
devices,  1239. 

See  also  Diseases,  Industrial;  Licensing 
of  Workmen. 


Pan-Pacific  Women’s  Conference: 

Canadian  Committee  and  objects  of,  831. 

Parliament  of  Canada: 

proceedings  during  session  of  1929,  601. 

Pedley,  Frank  G.,  M.D.,  Industrial  Clinic, 
McGill  University: 

article  on  social  importance  of  industrial 
hygiene,  1006. 

Pensions: 

Dominion  Old  Age  Pensions  Act — ■ 

A.C.C.  of  L.  approves  enactment  of  scheme 
and  advocates  its  wider  application  as  a 
unit  of  social  insurance,  1364. 
attitude  of  Canadian  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  626. 

booklet  on  old  age  pensions  in  Canada 
issued  by  Department  of  Labour,  1320. 
Council  of  Institute  for  the  Blind  recom¬ 
mends  that  Act  be  made  applicable  to 
blind  persons  at  age  of  50  years,  706. 
Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  urge  that 
scheme  be  made  contributory,  189. 
old  age  pension  system  in  Canada  outlined 
by  E.  S.  H.  Winn,  1322. 
pension  authorities  in  Canada  and  in  vari¬ 
ous  provinces  and  cities,  1212. 
photographs  of  principals  signing  the  agree- 
ipent  between  Dominion  Government  and 
Legislatures  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatche¬ 
wan  in  respect  to  old  age  pensions,  20, 

Si- 

progress  of  old  age  pensions  in  Canada,  116, 
263,  463,  579,  702. 

statistics  indicating  number  of  pensioners, 
amount  of  pensions  paid,  conjugal  condi¬ 
tion,  etc.,  for  three  provinces  co-operating 
in  Federal-provincial  scheme — as  at  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1928,  19;  as  at  last  quarter  of 
1928,  163;  as  at  first  quarter  of  1929. 
499;  as  at  second  quarter  of  1929,  987; 
as  at  third  quarter  of  1929,  1211. 
text  of  revised  regulations,  164. 

T.  and  L.  Congress  appeals  to  provinces 
for  wider  application,  34;  and  to  adopt 
ennabling  legislation,  1017. 

Alta.:  announcement  of  introduction  of 
legislation,  116  (enactment  of  legislation. 
463) ;  appointment  and  personnel  of  ad¬ 
visory  board,  702;  photograph  of  signing 
of  agreement  between  Dominion  and  Pro¬ 
vincial  Governments,  1321;  provisions  of 
provincial  Act,  727 ;  regulations  govern¬ 
ing  administration  of  Act,  878. 

B.C.:  benefits  of  old  age  pensions  outlined 
in  address  by  E.  S.  H.  Winn,  chairman 
of  Compensation  Board,  1072;  Union  of 
Municipalities  urges  lowering  of  age  limit 
for  pension  eligibility,  1194.^ 

Man.:  amendments  to  Act,  876. 

N.B.:  commission  of  investigation  to  be 
appointed,  263;  Federation  of  Labour 
urges-  legislation  supplementing  Federal 
Act,  401;  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
enquire  '  into  enactment  of  legislation, 
1320.  , 

Northwest  Territories:  administration  ot 
Act  under  Department  of  Labour,  167. 
N  S  :  commission  to  inquire  into  adoption 
of  ennabling  legislation,  263  (interim  re¬ 
port  of  provincial  commission,  501); 
provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress  urge  enactment  of  ennabling  legis¬ 
lation,  402. 
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Pensions — Con. 

om,.:  amount  of  anticapted  payments  dar¬ 
ing  November,  1929,  1075;  official  inti¬ 
mation  of  introduction  of  legislation, 
116;  enactment  of  legislation,  463;  pro¬ 
visions  of  Act,  484;  Perth  County  Coun¬ 
cil  authorizes  payment  for  services  of 
board  members,  1198;  review  of  pamphlet 
outlining  Act  and  its  regulations,  730; 
railway  Brotherhoods  urge  en  nab  ling 
legislation,  189;  resolution  of  Ontario 
Municipal  Association,  989. 

Que.:  announcement  of  Hon.  L.  A.  Tascher- 
eau  regarding  consideration  of  subject  of 
pensions,  361;  Federation  of  Catholic 
Workers  urges  adoption  of  Act,  894; 
Legislature  approves  study  of  pensions 
problem,  4S8. 

Sasik.:  additional  section  to  Act,  382;  ad¬ 
ministration  of  old  age  pensions  in  1928- 
9,  988;  pension  payments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1929,  1356. 

For  Public  Employees — 
composition  of  Joint  Advisory  Board  on 
Uvil  service  Superannuation  Act  2 
Dominion  telegraph  employees  petition  for 
superannuation.  281. 

legislation  correcting  inequalities  in  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways  pension  system 
passed  by  House  of  Commons,  264 
new  general  pension  system  for  Canadian 
National  Railway  employees  reviewed 
by  Hon.  Charles  A.  Dunning,  396,  602. 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  police  pension 
plan,  zol. 

Alta.,  amendment  to  Act  respecting  super¬ 
annuation  and  retiring  allowance,  729. 
D.o.:  amendment  to  Superannuation  Act 
regarding  municipal  employees,  609;  Bill 
to  establish  teachers’  pension  fund  intro- 
duced  m  Legislature,  265;  municipal 
■employees  seek  amendments  to  Super¬ 
annuation  Act,  186;  summary  of  pro- 

ffiom^989.  ACt  respectin2  teachers’  pen- 

Man.:  adoption  of  pension  plan  for  Winni- 
peg  police  force  535;  pension  plan  for 

Sra!S°°22  d  empioyees  °,th5r 

NAct  °875ne  °f  Provincial  Police  Pension 

N^;;^en,dfment-  ^  teachers’  pension  Act 
provides  for  inclusion  of  teachers  in- 
structmg  blind  and  deaf,  875 
Ont.:  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  re- 
quest  compulsory  superannuation  for 
pel  manent  firemen,  187;  Provincial 
Federation  of  Fire  Fighters  urges  en- 
dorsation  of  an  Act  for  compulsory 
superannuation,  896,  l  y 

^  nf‘:n/rPr0+P0S<id  ?cheme  for  civic  employees 
of  Montreal  city  council,  468  P  7 

bask.:  amendments  to  Telephone  Depart¬ 
ment  Superannuation  Act,  382;  Le<bsla- 

Mis cettaneo m~  ^  formul»ted>  121. 

employees’  pension  and  benefit  plans  of 
Steel  Company  of  Canada,  C49 

employees  retirement  system  of  Atlantic 
Refining  Company,  990  Atlantic 

pension  scheme  of  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company  „{  cUfc/Erfgg 

pension  payments  of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail 
way  Company  in  1928,  395.  K 


Pensions — Con. 

Alta.:  pension  scheme  of  Calgary  fire  de¬ 
partment,  1349. 

B.C.:  proposed  amendment  to  superannua- 
tion  Act  to  make  fund  obligatory  on 
public  utility  companies,  280. 

N.S  :  pension  plan  of  Nova  Scotia  Light, 
Heat  and  Power  Company,  650. 

Ont.:  survey  of  pension  and  annuity  plans 
in  300  representative  firms,  300. 

Australia;  review  of  various  legislative 
measures,  967. 

Austria:  outline  of  pamphlet  on  operation 
of  Old  Age  Pensions,  373. 

Ireland  (Northern) ;  administration  of 
pension  plan,  396. 

New  Zealand;  old  age  pensions  in  force 
since  1898,  967. 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.) :  review  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions,  968. 

South  Africa:  outline  of  national  old  age 
pension  scheme  in  effect  January  1,  1929, 

United  Kingdom:  new  British  widows’ 
pensions  bill,  1210;  plan  of  Mond  Nickel 
te’^Pany,  651;  pension  and  welfare  plans 
■of  Cadbury  Brothers  Limited,  992. 

•f  of  industrial  pensions  by 

i  I]TIng  Clark,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
119  disadvantages  of  industrial  pensions 
outlined  by  Murray  W.  Latimer,  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Counsellors,  Inc.,  365; 
New  1  ork  Central  Railway  pension  ex¬ 
penditure,  367;  progress  of  old  age  pen¬ 
sions  m  various  states,  579;  provisions 

of  AaFOUSf  rtatn’  304 recommendations 
°l  A.i  .  of  L.  Convention,  1227-  recom¬ 
mendations  of  Minnesota  Old  Age  pen¬ 
sions  Committee,  848;  various  penffion 
systems  outlined  at  conference  of  Ameri- 
ca^  Assodatmn  for  Old  Age  Security, 

See  also  Canadian  Government  Annui¬ 
ties;  Insurance;  Welfare,  Indus?ri2L 

Pensions  anti  National  Health,  Department  of- 

■annual  report  for  1927-28,  286 
bee  also  Rehabilitation. 

Peru: 

See  Prices. 

Philippines: 

See  Industrial  Disputes. 

Picketing: 

Canada — 

AfvSL°if  L;.s.eeks  amendment  to  Criminal 
cmiventiin^ofcB  rfRF  pircketi,ng-  .1360. 

of  ^eacefu!  picliet^fio^^ 

Picketing1  1443e.C1Si0n  °UffineS  P^eful 

Pigott,  J.  M.: 

Training  of  Skilled  Mechanics 
m  Building  Industry  of  Canada/’  290 

Piece  Work: 

See  Wages. 

Pilots: 

B  ColumbfaT3  8°9f8Pll°tage  District  of  British 

Plumbing  Trade: 
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Poland:  „  , , 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Minimum 

Wages;  Prices. 

Police: 

See  Pensions;  Workmen’s  Compensation. 


Poor  Relief: 

See  Indigency. 

See  International  Labour  Organization 
(Progress  of  Ratifications). 

Postal  Workers: 

See  Wages. 

Poverty: 

See  Indigency. 

QUesVx>  4ccidents,  Industrial;  Agriculture; 
Boilers;  Building  Industry:  Canadian 
National  Safety  League;  Children  and 
Child  Labour;  Clothing  Industry;  Co¬ 
operation;  Combines;  Education;  Em¬ 
ployment;  Employment  Service  of  Can¬ 
ada-  Employment  Services,  Private; 
Fire  Departments;  Fair  Wages;  Hours 
of  Labour;  Hotels;  Indigency;  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act; 
Insurance;  Labour  Departments  and 
Bureaus;  Labour  Legislation;  Labour 
Organization;  Legal  Decisions;  Licens¬ 
ing  of  Workmen;  Maternity;  Mines 
and  Mining;  Minimum  Wages; 
Mothers’  Allowances;  Painting  In¬ 
dustry;  Pensions;  Prices;  Rehabilita¬ 
tion:  Safety  and  Health;  Sunday, 
Unemployment  Insurance;  Women; 
Workmen’s  Compensation. 

QUebSVe  ^£^ional  Safety  League. 

Railway  Commissioners  of  Canada,  Board  of: 

resolutions  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  in  regard 
to,  1015,  1019. 

Railways  and  Railway  Employees: 

^Xng^  ^ges  and  7'orking  conditi°nS 

on  railways,  541,  1419.  .  . 

Ont  ■  T  and  N.O.  Railway  Commission  an¬ 
nounces  holidays  with  pay  for  employees, 

SuLku  six  railway  Brotherhoods  remain  out 
of  new  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act, 

362  379.  . 

IT  S  4  •  employment  wages  statistics  on  rai  - 
wavs  1181;  plan  of  Railway  Labour 
Executives  Association  for  stakll'^g 
employment,  620;  railway  employment  in 
1908  295;  Texas  railwaymen  compensated 
for  removal  of  terminals,  470 
See  also  Agreements,  Industrie,  Ar 
DURATION ;  CANADIAN 

of  Adjustment  No.  1,  Canadia 
National  Railways;  Canadian  Wnov 
al  Railway  Board  of  Adjustment  No. 
9-  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Com¬ 
pany;  Industrial  Disputes  ^estima¬ 
tion  Act;  Joint  Councils  and  Man¬ 
agement;  Pensions;  Railway  Commi^ 
signers  of  Canada;  Safety  and  Health, 
Statistics,  Dominion  Bureau  of,  W 


Rationalization  of  Industry: 

Governing  Body  of  International  Jj-aibonr 
Organization  guarantees  contribution  to 
International  Management  Institute  in 
furtherance  of  study  of  rationalization, 
4U.  e  .. 

United  Kingdom:  progress  of  new  policy, 
1339. 

Rehabilitation: 

Canada —  .  ,  _  .  c 

provisions  existing  in  the  Dominion  loi 
rehabilitation  of  injured  workmen,  283. 
See  also  Employment  Service  of  Canada; 
Pensions  and  National  Health,  De¬ 
partment  of. 

RcsGtircli: 

'  annual  report  of  National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  outlines  research  activities, 

629.  .  , 

research  work  in  pulp  and  paper  industry 
outlined  by  Colonel  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  584. 

review  of  first  issue  of  Canadian  Journal 
of  Research,  published  by  National  Re¬ 
search  Council  of  Canada,  582. 

Ont.:  research  work  in  University  of  ioron- 

U.S.A.:  industrial  research  work  of  United 
States  Bureau  of  Standards,  268. 

See  also  Safety  and  Health. 

Restaurants: 

See  Safety  and  Health. 

Retail  Stores:  ,  „  , 

Ont.:  court  decision  declares  London  de¬ 
partment  store  not  subject  to  early  clos¬ 
ing  by-law,  841.  ,  , 

Sask.:  retail  clerks  request  enactment  ot 

legislation  for  weekly  half  holiday,  1198. 

Retail  Prices: 

See  Prices. 

Rh°|eeeia:  Industrial  Disputes  (in  Other 
Countries)  . 


Ri«r«r,  R.  A.,  Director  Employment  Service 
Branch,  Department  of  Labour: 
address  on  “Some  Facts  and  Reflections 
Regarding  Employment  and  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Statistics,”  612. 

Vtnekv  Mountain  Fuel  Company: 

K  1  ysee  Joint  Councils  and  Management. 

Rumania:  Industrtal  DlsPtJTES;  Internation¬ 
al  Labour  Organization  (Progress  of 
Ratifications)  . 

Russia  (Union  of  Socialist  Soviet  Republics): 

Central  Committee  of  Conimunist  Party 
announces  program  of  unity  of  command 

as? 

SafloteTonoindu^rid4«af6ety  and  ^Iu^j, 

International  '^-operation  in  promoting 
public  health,  267. 
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Safety  and  Health — Con. 

Canada — 

accident  prevention  in  relation  to  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  outlined  by  A.  F. 
Blake,  of  Atlantic  Sugar  Refineries,  Lim¬ 
ited.  1121. 

Bell  Telephone  Company’s  rules  for  safety 
work,  506;  (safety  activities  described 
by  A.  P.  Ross,  646). 

Canada  Cement  Company’s  remarkable 
safety  record,  122. 

establishment  of  country  health  units  for 
Canada  advocated  by  Dominion  Council 
ot  Health  and  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association,  400. 
estimated  cost  of  illness  in  Canada  reviewed 
by  A.  O.  Dawson,  581. 
health  conditions  in  Canada  and  United 
Mates  as-outlined  by  bulletins  of  Metro- 
11  It)  'Ldfe  Insurance  Company,  303, 

importance  of  industrial  hygiene  outlined 
before  (.anadian  Medical  Association  by 
War?  Weight,  medical  director  of 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 

interesting  employees  in  industrial  safety, 

mdntyaf2e64  deV,ices  to  be  admitted  free  of 

*««<>»• 

P1bvenran  T°f  ^n,dntrial  diseases  dealt  with 

tt  Cunningham,  Director  of 

of  ^Health,  td81™6’  0ntario  Department 

+ii,  b-ealth  investigation  and  programs 
m  the  Dominion,  847. 

resolutions  adopted  at  T.  and  L.  Congress 
convention  regarding  safety  and  hyg!en? 

results,  of  the  “safest  mill  in  Canada” 
competition  conducted  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  398. 
safety  organization  advocated  at  conven¬ 
tion,  °1f86Canadlan  Construction  Assoeia- 

safety  work  in  metal  mines,  301 
survey  by  Canadian  Congress  journal  of 
provincial  laws  and  regulations  govern- 
ada,ln7dUStna  Safety  and  ^J’Siene  in  Can- 

A11928a88dei|34^eVen'fiioil  and  first  aid  in 
tin  of  VenlH  a^Clden*  Prevention  bulle- 
*"s  ,  ,  health  Department  emphasizes 

S?  b0Yd  "C70’6 1  amendStoPublif 

labom  in  accident  prevention  discussed 

Trades  and  r'llY’  p™siden-t  Edmonton 
vJfU.  i  Da  hour  Council,  1072-  ele- 

ms-  vfilatl0nf  lmder  Factories  Act 
iz48,  Lxshaw  plant  of  Panai,  n  7 

Company  wins  safety  trophy 

Institute  of  Technology  provides  for  fit 

EL'JTo iS  x&fc ?„1 

ISA  is,  'SXffy 
EWSs*  t  It 

purveying  of  dod  to  pu'bl"  m 

BE”'???  »f  rSeue  work.  118 
'  .  -accident  prevention  in  1928  744- 

mine  rescue  training  in  1928.  745;  Safety 

^dgl?  C£mpaign  for  reducing  industriS 
and  traffic  accidents,  503;  Vancouver 


Safety  and  Health — Con. 

Trades  and  Labour  Council  urges  safety 
campaign  on  behalf  of  longshoremen. 
754;  Workmen’s  Compensation  Board" 
utilizes  boiler  inspectors  in  accident  pre¬ 
vention  work,  703. 

Man-.:  accident  prevention  and  first  aid  in 
1928,  1340,  1341;  amendment  to  Public 
Health  Act  permits  preparation  of  scheme 
of  health  districts,  877;  foreman’s  place 
in  safety  work,  645;  liberal  -appropriation 
tor  general  safety  inspection  work,  and 
a  Mining  Act  with  adequate  safety 
measures  urged  by  executive  of  T.  and  L 
Congress,  403;  provincial  executive  of 
1.  and  L.  Congress  urge  more  adequate 
protection  of  railway  crossings,  403- 
Winnipeg  Board  of  Tr-ade  urges  periodic 

m<r„„wlrlsipectlon  of  restaurant  -attend- 
ants,  J67. 

N.B.:  Saint  John  T.  and  L.  Council  recom¬ 
mends  labour  representation  on  coroner's 
juries  m  fatal  accidents,  1239 

bn:ilfDiKrict  U-M.W.A  urges  sanitarium 
built  by  public  funds  for  tubercular 
patients, .  703;  progress  of  safety  work  in 
®  Pf°BIrlf-\4^;  r?viT  of  safety  ac-tivi- 
l  f  ®'nitlS!h  Empire  Steel  Corporation’s 
plants,  o05;  safety  competitions  in  mines 
Empire  Steel  Corporation. 

Qf!’i  n  ety  W0rko^f  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Company,  398. 

Ont.:  accident  prevention  and  health  pro¬ 
visions  m  300  representative  firms  298  - 
of .  welfare  commission  to 
inquire  into  social  laws  of  the  province 
and  problem  o-f  “below  par  ’’  mlntal 
oases  704;  convention  call  of  Industrial 
Accident  Prevention  Association,  306- 

^feta^heltw  recomfends  provision  of 
satety  belts-  for  workers  on  locomotive 
foot  boards,  854;  cost  o-f  illness  in  pro v- 
ince  outlined  by  Hon.  Dr.  Forbes  God- 

S"t  fZ'Tr1  Health-  1195- 

or  i.  and  h.  Congress  urge  investieatimi 
ip!?.  acclden'ts  Jn  electrical  industry  and 

Extent roef  -PrOte^ti0n  to  Dnemen  188: 
Mnr  n  I°f  uninsured  accidents,  892;  Fire 
Marshal  requests  hospitals  to  discard 
explosive  X-ray  films,  638:  Hamilton  fac¬ 
tories  of  International  Harvester  Com 
pany  win  safety  contest,  303;  LaW 
Education  Association  of  Ontario  uroec 
-establishment  of  county  health  services 
34,  legislation  requiring  granite  cutters’ 
UtarertmaSK360;  no-aifdlt  record  of 
drv  at  rwi  Harvester  Company’s  foun- 

safety  essav  cont^t-0fc°r  Leagues  sponsor 
ren  4>1Q  7  contest  among  school  child- 

of  M?chi,anUc3  °f  ^mdian  division 
wk  399  V  A  lailway  in  safety 
precautions  in  building  Yndu^ 
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Safety  and  Health — Con. 

Que.:  adoption  of  by-law  by  Montreal  City 
Council  concerning  inspection  of  scaffold¬ 
ing,  505;  amendment  to  Health  Units 
Act,  488;  aims  of  industrial  medicine, 
892;  distribution  of  bulletin  on  handling 
of  explosives,  503;  duties  of  a  safety 
inspector  in  industrial  plants,  111!);  en¬ 
forcement  of  by-law  governing  scaffolding, 
1198;  industrial  dental  clinic  at  Mont¬ 
real  General  Hospital  under  auspices  of 
■the  hospital  and  McGill  University,  3; 
organization  of  joint  committee  of  Mont¬ 
real  Tramways  Company  to  reduce  acci¬ 
dents,  198;  practical  safety  program 
described  in  pamphlet  of  Safety  League, 
46;  problem  of  the  unfit  employee  in 
industry  discussed  by  safety  league  com¬ 
mittee,  1195;  1929  program  of  Safety 
League,  197 :  program  of  Safety  League 
outlined,  892;  social  importance  of  in¬ 
dustrial  hygiene  outlined  by  Dr.  F.  G. 
Pedley,  of  McGill  University,  1006; 
recommendations  following  health  survey 
of  Montreal,  196;  Safety  League  sugges¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  organization  of  a  fac¬ 
tory  safety  movement,  753;  success  in 
accident  prevention  described  before 
Safety  League  by  W.  G.  McCann,  of 
Canada  Cement  Company,  46. 

Sask.:  government  regulations  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  accidents  in  grain  elevators,  1006; 
operation  of  rural  hospitals,  1246;  Power 
Commission  Act  and  its  regulations  pro¬ 
vide  for  safety  of  electrical  workers,  381, 
U06. 

Australia:  first  annual  report  of  National 
Safety  Council,  1248;  report  on  health 
and  working  conditions  of  miners  of 
Victoria  and  Tasmania,  893. 

United  Kingdom:  accident  prevention  and 
safety  work  in  1928,  1000;  benefits  of 
varied  occupations  outlined  by  Industrial 
Fatigue  Research  Board,  505;  effects  of 
atmospheric  conditions  on  workers,  198; 
mines  department  report  on  inflamma¬ 
bility  of  coal  dusts,  1250;  silicosis  among 
sandstone  workers,  1249. 

U.SA..:  accident  prevention  rules  for 

bituminous  coal  mines,  893;  advocacy  of 
uniform  state  regulations  in  accident  re¬ 
duction  work,  1247 ;  analysis  of  social 
cost  of  illness  in  United  States,  756; 
Bureau  of  Mines  describes  use  of  miners’ 
gas  masks,  1250;  commission  of  labour 
leaders  to  conduct  campaign  to  reduce 
industrial  accidents,  742;  general  health 
program  conducted  by  labour  organiza¬ 
tions,  184;  medical  handbook  for  mer¬ 
chant  seamen,  755;  necessity  of  safety 
code  for  construction  industry  empha¬ 
sized,  5;  New  York  State  Industrial 
Survey  Commission  reports  increase  in 
occupational  diseases,  302;  New  York 
LTniversity  issues  scholarships  for  courses 
in  accident  prevention,  1198;  plan  to 
reduce  accidents  in  building  trades,  585, 
794 ;  Pennslyvania  Department  of  Labour 
orders  age  limit  of  18  years  for  employ¬ 
ees  using  paint  spraying  devices,  1239; 
Public  Health  Service  Study  on  hazard 
of  exposure  to  silica  dust,  1248;  Public 
Health  Service  studies  on  frequency  of 
disabling  sickness  among  industrial  em¬ 
ployees,  506;  rock  dusting  as  aid  to  pre¬ 
vention  of  propagating  an  explosion, 
1092;  reduction  of  machinery  accidents 
in  Massachusetts,  1120;  safety  efforts  m 


Safety  and  Health — Con. 

reducing  accidents  in  metal  mines,  399; 
ultra-violet  rays  for  underground  work¬ 
ers,  1249. 

International  Labour  Organization  and  Safely 
promotion — - 

agenda  of  conference  on  safety  of  life  at 
sea,  568. 

decision  of  13th  conference  regarding  pro¬ 
tection  of  seamen  in  sickness  and  injury, 
1376. 

International  Labour  Office  bulletin  on 
special  problems  of  accident  prevention, 
645. 

recommendations  of  12th  conference  con¬ 
cerning  prevention  of  industrial  accidents, 
757,  763  ;and  also  concerning  responsibility 
for  protection  of  power-driven  machinery, 
766. 

text  of  Draft  convention  concerning  protec¬ 
tion  against  accidents  to  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  loading  or  unloading  ships  and 
other  recommendations  thereto,  766,  767, 
770. 

See  also  Association  op  Governmental 
Officials  in  Industry;  Building  In¬ 
dustry;  Canadian  National  Safety 
League;  Diseases,  Industrial;  Educa¬ 
tion;  Hospitals;  Industrial  Accident 
Prevention  Association  of  Ontario  / 
International  Association  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Accident  Boards;  International 
Labour  Organization  (International 
Labour  Office — Publications)  ;  Legal 
Decisions;  Licensing  of  Workmen; 
Maternity;  Mines  and  Mining;  Nova 
Scotia  Accident  Prevention  Associa¬ 
tion;  Nurses  and  Nursing;  Social 
Service  Council  of  Canada;  Trans¬ 
portation;  Workmen’s  Compensation. 

Saskatchewan: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial:  Children  and 
Child  Labour;  Civil  Service;  Civil 
Service  Superannuation  Board;  Co¬ 
operation;  Education;  Electrical 
Trades;  Elevators;  Employment 
Service  of  Canada;  Labour  Depart¬ 
ments  and  Bureaus;  Labour  Legisla¬ 
tion;  Legal  Decisions:  Licensing  of 
Workmen;  Liens;  Manufacturing; 
Maternity;  Migration  and  Settlement; 
Mother’s  Allowances;  Pensions; 
Prices;  Railways  and  Railway  Em¬ 
ployees  ;  Rehabilitation  ;  Retail  Stores  ; 
Statistics;  Teachers,  School;  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation. 

Saskatchewan  Pool  Elevators  Limited: 

payments  to  wheat  pool  members,  179. 

Scaffolding: 

See  Building  Industry. 

Seamen: 

agenda  of  special  Maritime  session  of  In¬ 
ternational  Labour  Organization  confer¬ 
ence,  1024. 

conclusions1  of  International  Labour  Con¬ 
ference  regarding  minimum  professional 
qualifications  of  officers  on  merchant 
ships,  1382;  and  also  in  regard  to  pro¬ 
motion  of  seamen’s  welfare  in  ports,  1380. 
New  Zealand:  new  national  agreement  be¬ 
tween  Shipowners’  Federation  and  Feder¬ 
ated  Seamen’s  Union  provides  for  pay¬ 
ment  for  mooring  and  unmooring  vessels, 
24. 
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Seamen — Con. 

United  Kingdom:  census  of  seamen  in 
British  vessels,  1075. 

See  also  Hours  of  Labour;  International 
Labour  Organization. 

Senate  (Parliament  of  Canada): 

T.  and  L.  Congress  urges  curtailment  of 
veto  power,  3.5. 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  (U.S.A.): 

See  Labour  Legislation. 

Sickness  Insurance: 

See  Insurance. 

Silicosis: 

See  Diseases,  Industrial, 

Sinclair,  V,  A.,  Chairman  Ontario  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board: 

urges  greater  precaution  in  building  con¬ 
struction,  734. 

Slavery: 

See  International  Labour  Organization 
(12th  Conference). 

Social  Service  Council  of  Canada: 

commences  survey  into  hours  of  labour  in 
steel  industries,  1054. 

outlines  relationship  of  health  and  housing 
644.  ^ 

work  in  northern  Ontario,  847. 
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United  Kingdom:  statistical  summary  issued 
by  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
indicating  activities  of  registered  trade 
unions,  co-operatives,  etc.,  831. 

U.S.A.:  bulletin  of  Ohio  Industrial  Com¬ 
mission  on  factors  in  industrial  accident 
statistics,  267. 

resolution  adopted  by  International  Labour 
Organization  in  regard  to  compilation  of 
accident  statistics,  765. 

See  also  Accidents,  Industrial;  Census 
of  Industry;  Statistics,  Dominion 
Bureau  of;  Employment;  International 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions;  Work¬ 
men’s  Compensation  (Ont). 

Statistics,  Dominion  Bureau  of: 

annual  report  on  steel  and  iron  industrv 
1124. 

annual  report  on  Central  Electric  Stations, 
1204. 

announcement  of  change  in  base  of  em¬ 
ployment  index,  1. 

bulletin  on  agricultural  statistics  indicat¬ 
ing  wages  on  farms  in  Canada,  453. 

coal  statistics  of  Canada  for  second  quarter 
of  1922,  1092. 

publication  of  Canada  Year  Book,  845 

publication  of  Sixth  Census  of  Canada,  1075. 

publication  of  steam  and  electric  statistics 
for  1927,  314. 

reports  on  mineral  production  in  Canada 
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Social  Work: 

Harmon  Foundation  (New  York)  offers 
prizes  for  articles  on  social  work,  334. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors: 

work  of  Employment  Service  of  Canada  on 
behalf  of  handicapped  ex-service  men 
1113,  1116. 

See  also  Rehabilitation;  Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Spain: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  International 
Labour  Organization  (progress  of  rati¬ 
fications)  ;  Prices. 

South  Africa: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Insurance; 
Minimum  Wages;  Pensions;  Prices- 
Unemployment  Insurance;  Wages. 

Stable  Money  Association: 

organized  to  promote  stabilization  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  1332. 

Stationary  and  Hoisting  Engineers: 

Canada — 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.C.  convention 
in  regard  to,  1015. 


report  on  employment  and  salaries  in  Do¬ 
minion  Civil  Service,  1927-28,  408. 
review  of  trade  of  Canada  in  1928-9,  849. 
statistics  of  dairy  factories  in  Canada’,  652. 

Steel  Company  of  Canada: 

employees’  welfare  and  benefit  fund  of,  18 
outline  of  employees’  pension  and  benefit 
plans,  649. 


ateel-iviamand,  Sir  Arthur,  Ex-Minister  of 
Labour,  Great  Britain: 
outlines  attitude  of  British  Government 
toward  8-hour  day  convention,  410. 

Stewart,  Bryce  M.: 

evidence  before  United  States  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Education  and  Labour  on  sub¬ 
ject  ot  unemployment,  618. 

Stewart,  Hon.  Charles,  Minister  of  Mines- 
reviews  mining  progress  of  Canada,  1127. 

Stewart,  Dr.  Ethelbert,  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Labour  Statistics: 
emphasizes  necessity  of  a  safety  code  for 
construction  industry,  5 
endorses  proposal  to  include  safety  codes  in 
industrial  agreements,  704. 


Statistics: 

Canada — 

statistical  data  published  by  Department  of 
Labour,  171. 

synopsis  of  sixth  annual  report  on  vital 
statistics,  468. 

B.C.:  questionnaire  for  collection  of  labour 
statistics,  4. 

Ql1927  r  755^  °n  municipal  statistics  for 
Sask._:  statistics  of  manufacturing  industries, 

Austraha:  summary  of  labour  statistics, 


Strikes: 

See  Industrial  Disputes 

Sunday: 

Canada — 

Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  urges  ob¬ 
servance  of  Sunday  as  legal  holidav  hv 
government  employees,  190.  7  J 

'tw  a hC(J?gl’?ss  calls  for  making  Lord’s 
Day  Act  effective  35;  also  urges  abolition 
of  all  unnecessary  Sunday  labour  1015 
Que.:  company  fined  for  violate 

visions  of  Lord’s  Day  Act,  388;  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Lord’s  Div  a  cniorce 

Federation  of  Catholic  Workers,"^!  7 
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Superannuation: 

See  Pensions. 

Supreme  Court  of  Canada: 

See  Legal  Decision  Affecting  Labour. 

Sweatshops: 

U.S.A.  International  Ladies’  Garment 
Workers’  Union  raising  special  fund  to 
combat  threatened  revival  of  padrone 
system  of  sweated  labour  in  garment  in¬ 
dustry,  406. 

Sweden: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Prices. 


Trade  Unions  Act  (Canada): 

A.C.C.  of  L.  opposes  registration  of  em¬ 
ployers’  associations  as  labour  bodies, 
1365. 

See  also  Combines  Investigation  Act; 
Labour  Legislation;  Legal  Decisions. 

Trade  Union  Congress  (Great  Britain): 

annual  convention,  1099. 

See  also  Joint  Councils  and  Manage¬ 
ment;  Labour  Organizations. 

Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of  Canada: 

annual  convention,  702,  1009. 

Legislative  program  submitted  to  Dominion 
government,  33. 


Switzerland: 

See  Industrial  Disputes;  Minimum 
Wages;  Prices. 

Taschereau,  Hon.  L.  A.,  Premier  of  Quebec: 
announcement  regarding  old  age  pensions, 
361. 


Taxation: 

Ont.:  National  Labour 
urges  that  United 
operating  in  province 
taxation  as  Canadian 


Council  (A.C.C.L.) 
States  contractors 
be  subject  to  same 
contractors,  308. 


B.C.:  amendment  to  Public  School  Act 
providing  for  inquiry  into  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  teachers  in  rural  districts, 
609;  summary  of  Act  respecting  teachers' 
pensions,  989. 

N.S.:  amendment  to  pension  Act  to  include 
teachers  of  blind  and  deaf,  875;  qualifi¬ 
cations  not  affected  by  time  spent  in 
teaching  elsewhere  in  British  Common¬ 
wealth,  875. 

Sask.:  reference  boards  to  deal  with  dis¬ 
putes  between  teachers  and  trustees,  116. 

United  Kingdom:  committee  of  head 
masters  as  juvenile  employment  agents, 
849. 

See  also  Pensions. 

Technical  Education  Act: 

See  Education. 

Textile  Industry: 

Que.:  investigation  of  conditions  urged  by 

"  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers,  895. 

Thirteen  Month  Calendar: 

approved  by  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  628. 

Thomas,  Albert,  Director  of  International 
Labour  Office : 

annual  report  of,  774. 

tour  of  the  Far  East,  412. 

Thomas,  Right  lion.  J.  II.,  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
and  Minister  for  Unemployment: 

visits  Canada  and  addresses  Trades  and 
Labour  Congress,  961,  1009. 

Thornton,  Sir  Henry,  President  of  Canadian 
National  Railways: 

address  before  convention  of  A.F.  of  L.  on 
labour  partnership,  1231,  1233. 

Time  Loss: 

See  Industrial  Disputes. 


Transportation: 

Canada— 

safety  recommendations  of  T.  and  L.  Con¬ 
gress  convention  regarding  highways,  rail¬ 
way  crossings,  motor  buses,  etc.,  1015; 
convention  also  urges  investigation  into 
motor  transportation,  1019. 

See  also  Accidents  Industrial;  Agree¬ 
ments  Industrial;  Industrial  Dis¬ 
putes  Investigation  Act;  Railway 
Commissioners  of  Canada;  Railways 
and  Railway  Employees. 

Unemployment: 

Canada — 

in  trade  unions  (with  charts)  at  close  of 
November,  1928,  79;  December,  1928, 

212;  January,  1929,  322;  February,  1929, 
422;  March,  520;  April,  663;  May,  786; 
June,  907;  July,  1033;  August,  1138; 
September,  1260;  October,  1392. 

as  reported  by  trade  unions  for  1928,  223. 

census  of  Canada  and  United  States  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  measurement  of,  846. 

remedies  for  seasonal  unemployment  (review 
of  article  by  Prof.  H.  Michell,  of  Me- 
Master  University),  5. 

T.  and  L.  Congress  attitude  toward  ten¬ 
dency  of  employers  not  to  hire  men  past 
a  fixed  age  limit,  1011. 

Alta.:  unemployment  relief  in  the  province, 
363. 

Man.:  activities  of  commission  on  seasonal 
unemployment,  1341. 

Australia:  measuring  unemployment  in 

Queensland,  466. 

United  Kingdom:  Government  program  for 
training  unemployed,  704;  Parliamentary 
measures  to  relieve  unemployment,  966; 
plan  of  Rowntree  and  Company  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  dismissed  employees,  266;  prog¬ 
ress  of  Government’s  program  for  relief 
of  distress  in  mining  areas  by  transfer¬ 
ence  of  unemployed,  5;  recommendations 
of  Conference  on  Industrial  Reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  Industrial  Relations,  392;  re¬ 
ports  of  National  Advisory.  Council  in 
establishing  junior  instruction  centres, 
1074. 

U. S.A. :  evidence  of  Bryce  M.  Stewart  be¬ 
fore  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labour  on  subject  of  unemployed,  618; 
findings  of  Institute  of  Economics,  Brook- 
lings  Institute  regarding  problem  of  dis¬ 
placed  industrial  workers,  1073;  maximum 
age  limits  in  industrial  plants,  366; 
organization  of  “Prosperity  Reserve 
League”  to  reduce  unemployment,  1126; 
provision  for  unemployment  information 
in  taking  of  forthcoming  census,  962; 
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Unemployment — Con. 

recommendations  of  Senate  Committee, 
61/;  review  of  Conference  on  Unemploy¬ 
ment,  620;  value  of  veteran  employees 
in  industry  recognized  by  several  large 
manufacturing  firms,  1322. 

International  Labour  Organization  and  Un¬ 
employment: 

report  of  Labour  Office,  654. 

resolution  and  report  of  12th  conference 
758,  763,  772. 

See  also  Conferences;  Employment;  Un¬ 
employment  Insurance. 

Unemployment  Insurance: 

Canada — 

A.C.C.  of  L.  urges  adoption  of  federal 
scheme  through  amendment  of  B.NA 
Act,  1364. 

convention  of  Mine  Workers  Union  of  Can¬ 
ada  urges  legislation  providing  for  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  1104. 

Federation  of  Catholic  TVorkers  advocate 
adoption  of,  189. 

replies  of  the  Provinces  to  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  Select  Standing  Committee  on 
Industrial  Relations  (House  of  Com¬ 
mons),  279. 


Union  Label: 

Canada — 

T.  and  L.  Congress  convention  recommenda¬ 
tions,  1011,  1014. 

U. S.A.:  A.F.  of  L.  urges  purchasing  of 
union  label  merchandise,  28,  1226. 


United  Kingdom: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  Agriculture- 
Coal;  Conferences;  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing;  Co-partnership;  Diseases,  Indus¬ 
trial;  Employment;  Factories  and 
Factory  Legislation;  Hours  of  Labour- 
Industrial  Disputes  Investigation  Act- 
Industrial  Disputes;  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations;  Insurance;  International 
Eabour  Organization  — 
Ratifications)  ;  Joint 
Management;  Labour 
and  Bureaus;  Labour  v™,am/,ahov  • 
Migration  and  Settlement;  Mines  and 
Mining;  Minimum  Wages;  Prices - 
Safety  and  Health;  Seamen;  Unem¬ 
ployment;  Unemployment  Insurance; 
Wages;  Welfare,  Industrial;  Women. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America: 

District  26  convention,  756. 


(Progress  of 
Councils  and 
Departments 
Organization  : 


T.  and  L.  Congress  memorandum  to  Do- 
minion  Government,  38;  recommendations 
of  Congress  convention,  1011,  1018. 
views  of  Prime  Minister  as  expressed  at 
conference  of  Western  representatives, 
1324. 

B.C.:  provincial  executive  of  T.  and  L 
Congress  favour  adoption  of,  307. 

Man.:  Winnipeg  Trades  and  Labour  Council 
appoints  committee  to  investigate  possi¬ 
bilities  of  national  scheme,  471. 

Que.:  Federation  of  Catholic  Workers 
favour  adoption  of  legislation,  894. 

Ont.:  National  Labour  Council  (A.C.C.L.) 

recommends  unemployment  insurance,  308. 
United  Kingdom:  actuarial  problems  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance  presented  before 
Institute  of  Actuaries,  268;  effects  of 
raising  State  contribution,  1073;  number 
ol  workers  under  unemployment  insur- 
ance  Act,  722,  1353;  proposal  submitted 
by  Rt  Hon.  Margaret  Bondfield  that 
entry  for  unemployment  and  insurance 
benefits  be  lowered  from  18  to  15  years 

u6u;  foo0/1^0118  °f  n'ew  unemPloyment 
mu,  1,124;  recommendations  of  Trades 
Union  Congress,  1099;  recommendations 
ol  Committee  on  Industry  and  Trade,  390. 

U.S.A.:  article  by  Leo  Wolman  discusses 
some  problems  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance,  466;  clothing  trades  in  New  York 
receive  allotment  from  unemployment  in- 
suramee  fund,  135;  policy  resulting  from 
President  Hoover  s  conferences  to  stabilize 
industry,  1324;  survey  into  trade  union 
benefits  notes  tendency  to  place  responsi¬ 
bility  for  unemployment  upon  the  em¬ 
ployers  or  upon  the  industry,  406. 

South  Africa:  report  of  commission  recom¬ 
mending  unemployment  insurance,  1219. 
See  also  Canadian  Manufacturer’s  Asso¬ 
ciation,-  Insurance;  Unemployment. 

Unemployment  Relief: 

See  Unemployment. 


United  States: 

See  Accidents,  Industrial;  American  Bar 
Association;  Apprenticeship;  Arbitra¬ 
tion  and  Conciliation;  Building  In¬ 
dustry;  Census;  Children  and  Child 
Labour;  Co-partnership;  Education; 
Employers’  Liability  ;  Employment  • 
Hours  of  Labour;  Immigration:  In¬ 
dustrial  Disputes;  Industrial’  Re¬ 
lations;  Injunctions;  Insurance;  Joint 
Councils  and  Management;  Labour  De¬ 
partments  and  Bureaus;  Labour  Legis¬ 
lation;  Labour  Age  Limit:  Labour 
Organization ;  Lead;  Legal  Decisions 
f.  ™TnG  Labour;  Mechanization  of 
Industry;  Migration  and  Settlement: 
Minimum  W  ages;  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board;  Old  Age  Depend 
ency.  Painting  Industry;  Pensions: 

rices;  Prison  Labour;  Production- 
Railways  and  Railway  Employees; 
Rehabhitatton  ;  Research;  Safety  and 
Health;  Statistics;  Sweatshops-  Un¬ 
employment;  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance;  Vocational  Guidance;  Wages; 
Welfare,  Industrial;  Women;  Work¬ 
men  s  Compensation. 

Uruguay: 

S' WagesDU-STRIAL  Disputes;  Minimum 

Veniot,  Hon.  P.  J.,  Postmaster  General- 

anmeX7fellL  ie?ardiDf  safey  readjust- 
ment  of  postal  workers  in  WinniDeo- 
strike  of  1919,  464  Winnipeg 

stt®rVn  H°Use  of  Commons  regarding 

■» 

Vocational  Guidance: 

°»h„oP]”1!i“  for  guidance 

DfeA  &T TmI 

See  also  Education. 


INDEX 
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Wages: 

Canada — - 

announcement  of  Hon.  P.  J.  Veniot,  regard¬ 
ing  proposed  increase  for  certain  classes 
in  Post  Office  Department,  409. 

Canadian  National  Railways  announce  no 
deduction  from  wages  in  event  of  com¬ 
pensation,  471. 

census  of  wages  and  salaries  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  1182. 

Dominion  Railway  Mail  Clerks’  Federation 
urge  upward  revision  of  salaries,  895. 

salary  readjustment  of  postal  workers  in 
Winnipeg  strike  of  1919,  464,  601. 

salary  basis  of  postmasters,  732. 

wages  of  employees  on  farms,  453. 

Alta.:  coal  mining  companies  and  coal  min¬ 
ers’  Wages  Security  Act,  363;  tabular 
summary  of  weekly  wage  rates,  890. 

B.C.:  comparison  of  industrial  payrolls  and 
classified  weekly  wage  rates  in  1928,  994. 
995:  payrolls  of  industries  within_  scope 
of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act,  743. 

Man.:  Industrial  Payrolls  in  1927  and  1928, 
1107. 

N.S.:  Sydney  council  supports  move  to  in¬ 
crease  fee  of  jurymen,  122. 

Out.:  amendment  to  Master  and  Servant 
Act.  487;  summary  of  average  weekly 
wages  of  female  employees  in  various  in¬ 
dustries,  886:  wage  total  of  metal  mining 
industry  in  1928,  122. 

Que.:  wages  in  mines  in  1928,  1243. 

Australia:  report  of  British  Economic 
Mission  on  basic  wage,  1004. 

Russia  (U.S.S.R.) :  wage  policy  adopted  at 
eighth  congress  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions, 


Welfare  Industrial — Con. 

Out.:  appointment  of  welfare  commission 
to  inquire  into  social  laws  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  and  problem  of  “below  par”  mental 
cases,  704;  survey  of  industrial  welfare 
provisions  in  300  representative  manu¬ 
facturing  firms,  298;  Toronto  City  Council 
decides  to  petition  Legislature  to  establish 
homes  for  aged  couples,  7. 

United  Kingdom:  annual  report  of  Miners’ 
Welfare  Fund,  504:  pension  and  welfare 
plans  of  Cadbury  Brothers  Limited,  992. 

U.S.A.:  review  of  bulletin  by  Bureau  of 
Labour  Statistics  entitled  “Beneficial  Ac¬ 
tivities  of  American  Trade  Unions”,  405; 
survey  by  Industrial  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  of  National  Civic  Federation  into 
extent  of  old  age  dependency  in  several 
States,  23. 

See  also  Industrial  Relations;  Insur¬ 
ance;  Medical  Services;  Seamen. 

Wholesale  Prices: 

See  Prices. 

Williams,  J.  S.:  . 

pioneer  leader  in  trade  union  movement  m 
Ontario,  264. 

death  of,  1071. 

Winn,  E.  S.  H.,  Chairman  of  Old  Age  Pen¬ 
sions  Department  of  British  Columbia. 

address  on  the  operation  of  the  old  age 
pension  system  in  Canada,  1322. 

reviews  social  insurance  legislation  ot  13. b., 
580. 


267. 

South  Africa:  effect  of  wage  boards  on  in¬ 
dustry.  706. 

United  Kingdom:  administration  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Wages  Act  in  1928,  1221;  final 
report  of  Committee  on  Industry  and 
Trade,  390.  .  , 

L'.S.A.:  annual  earnings  of  employees  ot 
Massachusetts  manufacturing  industries, 
and  of  members  of  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  452;  conference  on  un¬ 
employment  surveys  relationship  of  wages 
and  cost  of  living,  621;  Department  of 
Labour  bulletin  showing  wages  and  hours 
of  street  labour,  923 ;  piece-work  m  lieu 
of  wages  in  logging  industry.  645;  rail¬ 
way  employment  in  1928.  295;  railway 
wages  statistics,  1181;  Wisconsin  Indus¬ 
trial  Commission  seeks  authority  to  deal 
with  problem  of  collection  of  unpaid 
wages,  121. 

comparison  of  purchasing  power  ot  wages 
in  terms  of  food  and  rent  in  repre&enta- 
tive  cities  in  various  countries,  1421. 

See  also  Agriculture;  Civil  Service;  Cana¬ 
dian  National  Railways;  Dairying ; 
Hours  of  Labour;  International 
Labour  Organization;  Legal  Decisions 
Affecting  Labour;  Railway  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Canada. 


Waldron.  Gordon:  ,  „  ,  .  „ 

activities  as  commissioner  under  Combines 
Investigation  Act,  844,  868.  958  1338. , 
methods  of  investigation  criticized  by  John 
W.  Bruce,  1012. 

Welfare  Industrial: 

^Trades  and  Labour  Congress  editorial  criti¬ 
cism  of  employers’  schemes  for  workers 
welfare,  364. 


Women: 

Canada —  ,  ,TT  ... 

Canadian  Council  on  Child  Welfare  an¬ 
nounces  campaign  in  maternal  and  intant 
welfare,  738. 

Canadian  committee  and  objects  of  second 
Pan-Pacific  'Women’s  Conference,  831. 

Ontario  and  Quebec  executives  of  T.  and 
L.  Congress  urge  legislation  for  further 
protection  of  "women  in  industry,  190. 

Alta.:  Federation  of  Labour  urges  pro¬ 
hibition  of  employment  of  white  girls  by 
Orientals,  191,  193. 

Que.:  recommendation  of  Montreal  Health 
Survey  Committee  in  regard  to  employ¬ 
ment  of  pregnant  women,  19  / . 

Japan:  Factory  Act  abolishes  night  work 
for  women  and  juveniles,  o30. 

United  Kingdom:  employment  of  women 
and  young  persons  on  two-day  shuts, 
1001;  group  of  labour  women  urge  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  for  female  workers,.  364. 

U.S.A.:  activities  and  purposes  of  National 
Women’s  Trade  Union  League  of  America, 
407;  effects  of  labour  legislation  on  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  of  women,  389, 
validity  of  women’s  protective  laws,  364; 
winter  school  for  women  m  industry, 

Comparative  study  by  International  Labour 
/Arc.  ..  i r, urc  rolp finer  cmDioyincnt  Ol 


women,  1128.  ,  T 

resolution  adopted  by  International  Labour 
Organization  concerning  underground  work 
of  women  and  young  persons,  773. 

See  also  Association  of  Governmental 
'  Officials  in  Industry;  Children  and 
Child  Labour;  Conferences;  Employ¬ 
ment  (United  Kingdom);  Hours  of 
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Women — Con. 

Labour  (Alta)  ;  Labour  Organizations; 
-Maternity;  Minimum  Wages  (For 
Female  Employees);  Mothers'  Allow¬ 
ances. 

Woodsworth,  J.  S.,  Member  of  Parliament  for 
Winnipeg  North  Centre: 
collected  >  addresses  in  booklet  entitled 
.Labour  s  Case  in  Parliament”,  568. 

Workmen’s  Compensation: 

Canada — 

accident  prevention  in  relation  to  Work¬ 
mens  Compensation,  1121. 

Dominion  Government  liability  for  in- 

ndiwi  .aceldents  to  ex-service  men,  287. 
editorial  views  favouring  inclusion  of  house- 
workers  under  Workmen’s  Compensation, 

recommendations  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  con¬ 
vention,  1018.  b  on 

TeVnZ  °f  ,op®rations  under  Government 
Employees  Compensation  Act  491 

niwldent, iBCrease  due  t0  delusion  of 
railway  employees  under  Act,  1107-  ad¬ 
ditional  regulations  under  Electrical’Pro- 
tection  Act  591;  annual  report  of  Board 
881;  appointment  of  E.  E.  Owen,  to  superi 
S  accident  prevention  campaign,  745- 

?nrstrvSS58fi-Teal,f°r  ^  ^Bt  in 

classes  228  n  Board  first  aid 

masses,  223,  new  section  relative  to  re- 

728  7rp°/  damaSes  against  a  third  person, 

Labour  °f  «f 

B  C.:  annual  report  of  Board  for  1928  743- 
legislative  recommendation  in  regard  to 

oteli!rd”  f10’'  Jecommendations 
gre^  3(^7  executive  of  T.  and  L.  Con- 

^reTe.rve30fund”!Ur3^:e  °f  C°mpe-ati- 

1 1'nV  • annuad.  report  of  Board  for  1928 
1107,  appointment  of  committee  to  in 

udfSi  8«d  ppori  „po„  ", 

gardin°  Act  S7fi  gl  atUre  /elution  re- 
farming  ’mg6’  r?guIation  relative 
to  rarming,  o40;  preliminary  meetino-  of 

2JSS  ST**?  •*>  Lb! 

mitted  to  special  committee  to  inquire 
into  improvement  of  present  legislation! 

N  B  :  amendments  to  Act  sought  by  Federa- 

Boa^d  ffo^afS  rVrt  of 

ment  rates  in  various  industries!  1“®' 

iurr^TS,  V*  874  ^  rePOt‘  * 

monthJy  statistics,  7  234  303  o70 

mining  “ 

Labour  Council  A  O  Pn  W;  National 
tions  308  pi  IA.C.C.L)  reeommenda- 
741  n-  •  •  regulations  of  Board 

Lddeffi Tevent1”  ACt  f°r 

accident  prevention  associations,  1005 


Workmen’s  Compensaion — Con. 

Que.;  administrative  cost  of  compensation 
964;  amendments  suggested  by  Montreal 
■Branch,  Canadian  Manufacturers  Asso- 
elation,  1194;  announcement  of  Premier 
Hon.  L.  A.  Taschereau,  of  satisfactory 
administration  of  Act,  25;  apportionment 
of  expenses  under  Workmen’s  Compensa¬ 
tion  Commission  Act,  180;  Commission 
encourages  formation  of  local  committees 
for  protecting  interests  of  hospitals,  doc¬ 
tors  and  insurance  companies,  295; 
executive  of  T.  and  L.  Congress  urge 
amendment  of  Act  abolishing  collecting  of 
premiums  by  private  companies,  190’ 
Federation  of  Catholic  Workers  urge 
amendment  to  provincial  Act,  894;  first 
annual  report  of  Commission,  September 
to  December,  1928,  739;  legal  status  of 
Compensation  Commission,  838;  Montreal 
City  Council  considering  compensation 
provisions  for  policemen  and  firemen, 
1275;  permanent  office  at  Montreal  with 
judicial  sittings  at  Quebec,  7;  satisfactory 
results  of  Act  outlined,  1194;  Quebec 
Central  Council  (National  Catholic 

Act  OI269de  eSateS  alIege  adverse  effect  of 

Sasku  appointment  of  Netson  R.  Craig, 
4-C.,  as  chairman  of  Board,  1323;  con¬ 
sideration  of  Bill  by  Legislature,  116  - 
provisions  of  new  Workmen’s  Compensa- 

Roval  On  d6-taiIed’  362’  379 ;  report  of 
Koyai  Commission  on  various  phases  of 

compensation  legislation,  491;  report  of 
Commission  on  new  Act,  182 

UVw':  Ieglslatl0n  to  cover  all  occupational 

1080.  m  regard  to  occuPational  diseases, 

STmfViCr,DEWS'  Industrial;  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Governmental  Officials  in 

IssStYion  °tNAD1AN  ManufSber? 

gsssrs 

Wages.  safety  and  Health; 

Boa,,,s  ot 

agenda  of  convention  and  officers,  845. 

Wright,  Dr.  \Yade,  Assistant  Medical  Direc- 
pany  &  TOpolltan  Liie  Insurance  Com- 

outlines  importance  of  industrial  hygiene 
before  convention  of  Canadian  xZS •  ? 
Association,  703.  anadlan  Medical 


Yukon  Territory: 

See  Pensions. 
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